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End of Pakistan? 


jr is difficuU to liavc a clear picture of what is happening in 
Bangia Desh where, with primitive weapons and indomitable 
courage, the people are fighting the military might of Pakistan for 
establishing democratic freedom. As a resolution adopted by our 
Parliament on Wednesday says, a massive attack by armed forces, 
despatched from West Pakistan, has been unleashed against the 75 
million people of Hast Bengal with a view to suppressing their 
,larges and aspirations. Tanks, bombs, rockets and paratroopers are 
;/#ngaged in a desperate bid to break the resistance of the defcnce- 
Ij^ss civilian population. Where will this senseless carnage end? Is 
i'A the end of Pakistan and the establishment of a free Bangia Desh? 
Whatever happens, it will take a long lime for the people of Bangia 
k«sh to forget the inhuman atrocities inflicted on them by the 
V^^istani troops. 

® The Government of India has rightly acted with great restraint 
,^ven while expressing its* solidarity with the people of that troubled 
^nd in their struggle for a democratic way of life. It has taken care 
io sec that nothinr; is done that could be construed as undue inter- 
’’erence in the affairs of the neighbouring country. Even the reso- 
ition moved by the Prime Minister and adopted unanimously by 
arliament seeks essentially to rouse the con.sciencc of the world and 
) compel the Government of Pakistan to put an end immediately 
) "‘the systematic decimation of people which amounts to geno- 
The happenings m Bangia Desh are a matter of concern to 
mmanity at large and any action that could be taken with advan- 
age has to be under international auspices. The Government of 
India is exploring the possibility of raising the issue in the UN 
Security Council. India is in touch with the governments of other 


countries as well as members of the Afro-Asian community to 
evolve a common approach founded on basic human values. Be¬ 
sides this the Government .seems to have taken a decision to allow 
refugee.s from Bangia Desh to enter Indian territory in their bid 
to escape the terror of the Pakistani troops. This decision i.s quite 
consistent with the approach of the Govcinment which is based on 
humanitarian grounds. At this stage nothing more should be don© 
till a clearer picture of the developments in Bangia Desh is available. 

It is unfortunate that some neighbouring countries like Ceylon 
have provided refuelling facilities to the Pakistani armed forces on 
their way to mow down defenceless civiliam- One can understand 
the desire to avoid entanglements in the internal affairs of other 
countries. But certain human values must have priority over any 
other consideration. It is these human values that arc involved in 
the facilities provided by lhc.se neighlwuiing countries. 

While the Goveimncnt and the people of this country should 
do all they can to help ihe victims of aggression, they .should desist 
from taking unilateral action which might be construed as inter¬ 
ference in the affair.s of Pakistan. Till the present military action 
started, the is.sucs were fairly simple. Sheikh Mujibur Rulunan and 
his Awami League had captured a majority of seats in the National 
Assembly of Pakistan and they were demanding the transfer of 
power to the majority party and an end to martial law. These 
demands were quite consi.stent with the democratic values to which 
India is committed. President Yahya Khan was himself reported to 
have been in favour of conceding these demands. It is now clear, 
however, that he was engaged in negotiations with the Sheikh merely 









with a view to buying time. Even wbiJc these negotiations were 
on, military preparations were in full swing and West Pakistani 
troops suddenly appeared at the port of Chittagong, Soon after- 
^ wards negotiations were abruptly ended. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
was charged with treason. The Avvanu League was declared an un¬ 
lawful l’>ody and stricter martial law' regulations were proclaimed, 
which made it dillieult for the pc^oplc of Bangla Desh to agitate 
for what they considered to he their legilimaie rights. It was at 
this stage that Sheikh Mujibur Kahrnan is reported to have declar¬ 
ed Bangla r>csb as an tndependenl nation, and his followers arc 
now engagtrd in a blootly war t<i a'isert their sovereignty on Bangla 
I>;sh. 

1'he shift in Sheikh Mujibur Rahman’s stand is no doubt the 
result of the treatment meicd out to him by President Yahya Khan 
and Mr Bhuito. They refused to recognise the simple fact that lie 
was the leader of the majority party and as such was entitled to 
demand that power should be transferred to him as the represtn- 
lative of the pi'oplc As the Sheikh put it. while in the neighbouring 
India Mrs Gandhi vva.s called to form the Government irnmedialc- 
ly alter her party won the majority, bullets awaited him after win¬ 
ning the majority Instead of conceding this legitimate demand 
West Pakistan declared a virtual war on Bangla Desh without any 
provocation from either vSheikh Mujibur Rahman or the Aw ami 
■ League. It is diflicull to imagine what happened between the final talks 
President Yahya Khan had with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and 
his announcement that the Sheikh was guilty of treason. It is the 
West Pakistan military administration wliich is solely responsible 
lor the Sheikh's declaration of independence of Bangla Desh. It 
can further be argued that the recent happtmiugs in Bangla Desh 
have laid hare a basic contradiction in the very two-nation 
theoiy on which Pakistan is based. It had I'tccn presumed rather 
loo hurriedly tluit common religion automatically served as the 
basis for a sentiment of belonging to a conimon nation in the 
western and eastern wings of Pakistan separated by nearly 2.(K.)0 
kilometres It has now been proved bc*yoiid a shadow of doubt 
that the people of East Bengal could not reconcile thein.scive.s to 
the domination of West Pakistan. I’hey could not accept the under¬ 
lying assumption that the people of West Pakistan were somehow 
racially superior to the people of East Bengal The sweeping suc¬ 
cess of the Awaini League in the elections was largely due to the 
resentment of the people of East liengal against the western wing. 
They had a legitimate grievance that no attempt had been made by 
the military adminislraiion to develop the economy of East Ben¬ 
gal and that it had unnecessarily picked quarrel with India and 
snapped the trade ties that arc so vital to the economy of East 
Bengal. The Bangla Desh leaders were, therefore, justified in their 
feeling that they were treated as secondary citi/.cns in a country 
where they were in a majority. 

Granting all these, however. India has to accept the fact that 
she was a party in the creation of Pakistan. There has to be sullicicnt 
justiticulion for the recogniuon of Bangla Desh as an independent 
nation in terms of inlcnialional law and practice. Without inter¬ 
fering in the internal allairs of a nation it would be legitimate to 
accept a fail accompli. There are instances in recent history siip- 
jx^rting >uch a step. But this can only be done after the fact of 
Bangla Desh is sullicienily well established Our sympathy for the 
I^oplc of the neighbouring country in their sulierings should not 
hustle us into an action which might have sciitHis implications, 
^fhe iK'St course, iherefcire. is to act in uni.son with other hke- 
minded nations. In the meantime we have to do all we can to 
mitigate the hardships of the people of Bangla Desh especially 
when they cross over to our territory 

Still-born credit planning 

TPHE State Bank Chairman, Mr R. K. Talwar’s speech at the 16th 
* annual meeting of the shareholders is informed by an under¬ 
standing of practical issues involved in implementing the basic 


poUcics relating to banking anti monetary affairs. He is‘ fully dedi¬ 
cated to the new banking policy designed to aid the wcakfer sections 
of the community. Also, he supports without any reservation ihf 
recent monetary curbs designed to contain inflationary pressui ^ 
But he is aware, too, of the dilemma facing the banking system 
which cannot deny assistance to the large- and medium-scale ii/ 
dustrics or to the priority sectors, while at the same time ooe 
plying with the credit curb directives of the Reserve Bank. Ban 
are thus placed in a difficult situation in which they can be accu 
cd by some of not having gone far enough and by others of havii 
gone too far in meeting the wishes of the monetary authorities. 

The dilemma of the banks is that large- and medium-scaJo r 
dustrics cannot be denied assistance without detriment to industri 
production, and the weaker scction.s of the community cannot ? 
denied assistance without a serious setback to public polic 
Mr lalwar was. therefore, right when he suggested, “surely th' 
decision cannot be left to the di.scrction of each individual bank i 
and the situation calls for credit planning and clear guidelines tc ^ 
the banking .system a.s regards the appropriate priorities in i 
lending". m 

In this situation, the constaiclivc suggestion made by Mi Tai 
war dc.''>ervcs attention from all concerned and particularly froir 
the monetary authorities. Mr Talwar starts with the premise tha' , 
tlic quantitative apportionment of the total bank credit amO 0 ||j^ 
the various sectors and sub-sedors of the economy should be ifl 
keeping with Plan priorities. In essence, this is not a wholly nev^ 
idea, rhe necessity as well as the feasibility of credit planning 1 
were accepted by the Government about three years ago. In order 
to ensure evolution of a proper credit plan, the Government als< 
appointed the National Credit Council, which, unfortunately, ha 
been in a dormant stale for the past two years or so. In the con> ^ 
tf.xt of the new situation, highlighted by Mr Talwar, the Union 
Emaiicc Ministry and the Rescrv'c Bank should revive the wor 
on credit planning and if necessary revive the National Credi ’ 
Council also. 

Mr Falwar'-s thinking on the subject of financing agricultu: 
by commercial banks also desorv^cs attention. Banks cannot go i. 
this direction at breakneck speed. If loans to farmers arc to do an 
good to the fanners and the country, and not jeopardise the exist 
ence of the banking system, the banks must evolve the machincr 
to evaluate the proposals initially and supervise the use of the loar 
.subsequently. Hence Mr Talwar’s concept of area approach, unde 
which loans are given in selected areas consisting of a village, i 
cluster of villages, or a few talukas, leading to "integrated anc 
harmonious development". He is. of course, all for a progressivt 
increase in this activity, but his is a call for recognition of reality. 

Mr Talwar has also raised a few controversial issues. Ont 
relates to rates of interest on deposits. If the purpose of raising tin 
Bank rate is to raise the rate structure, and the lending rates an 
.stepped up accordingly, the depositors should not be left higli 
and diy. Mr TaKvar has rightly argued that the depositors mus 
also be given what is due to them. Many eyebrows might be rais 
ed :it his criticism of the Unit Trust of India and the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation of India ofierating in the call money market ami 
commanding rates of interest on their surplus funds which are “a^ 
di.sproix^rtionately high as 11 to 12 per cent", when individua. 
dep(>sitors arc denied the same benetit. Perhaps the Iw'O financial 
institutions have a case, and it is up to them to slate it. On a broail 
consider:!lion, it appears to u.s that it should be cither an “inter 
bank'’ call money market, confined to banks as it used to be, or i 
should be a call money market in which both individuals and in¬ 
stitutions can participate. The pros and cons of this is.sue call foi 
careful study before one takes a dogmatic stand on it. Any way. 
as for the Unit Taist of India, the situation appears to be ve^y 
clear. It was formed by the Government not to promote financial 
investment but exclusively to promote industrial investment in the 
country. 
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HliAR that u wind of restlessness is 
blowing across some of our chambers of 
rmmerce. Young industrialists have now 
I ./Cguii to question the very approach of sea- 
fsoDcd industrialists and the accommodat- 
office-bearers of these chambers. The 
i .juestioning is taking place in almost every 
I lirection. It is being asked whether the 
i hambers of commerce should confine their 
[ activities to stereotyped protests about the 
'f'eal and the not-so-real grievances of the 
, Ousiness community. Would it not be pro- 
‘ per, it is being suggested, to extend the acti¬ 
vities of the chamber^ to the vital task of 
i wotecting suph basic interests of the con- 
► iimier as fair price and availability of iin- 
i.adulterated goods? It is also asked whether 
our chambers of commerce should in effect 
remain the mouth-piece of an influential and 
powerful minority of the private sector or of 
the entire spectrum of the private sector. 
Young and progressive industrialists wonder 
r whether the chambers of commerce should 
firvot forge internal sanctions to discipline a 
^ew blackshcep who tarnish the image of the 
business community. The recent imprcccdent- 
ipd rebuke administered by the Indian Mer¬ 
chants* Chamber to the paper industry for 
I?manipulating production pattern in such a 
j wav as would create avoid;ible iiicon- 
^ \oniencc to consumers has tK'cn haileii by 
. the younger generation of industrialists as a 
j new departure. But if a chamber of com¬ 
bine rce warns an cning industry without forg- 
r ing sanctions, its \varnit\g‘> might evcntual- 
,»lv become a joke. 


Is it impressible to forge sanctions against 
.^erring members of a chamlKT of conimorce? 

, Our Bonn coiTcspondent. Mr Uadhesyain 
' Purnhit. who is on a lecture tour of India 
tells me that German chambers of commerce 
protect tlie consumers against the malprac- 
'^iices of bu.siness and industrial firms quite 
cf/e.dously. Mr Punfiiil says tliat all the tra- 
‘^ders and industrial units in West Germany 
. have to become members of the town Han- 
ilelskainmer or chamber of commerce. 
Though the Handdskanimcr reprc.scnts the 
(^Mntcrcsts of its members, it cares equally for 
? the rights of tlic cemsumers. For example, if 
t you buy an electrical appliance from a shop 
^ and find that you arc cheated in the matter 
i of price or quality, you can go the Han- 
1 dciskammer and file a case. If, after examin- 
i ing both sides of the case, the Tlandel- 
^ skammer finds that the supplier wa.s guilty of 
overcharging or of supplying goods of in¬ 
ferior quality, it can even dismiss him from 
the chamber of commerce. This means the 
end of liis business. You cannot do any 
. business in West Germany unless you are a 
member of a chamber of commerce. In 
cases of minor aberrations the chamber im- 
pose.s a penalty on a trader or a manufac¬ 
turer. Recovery of this fine is guaranteed by 
the German civil court. So the whole .slruc- 
liire of the German cfftimbers of commerce 
IS so organised as to protect the interests of 
business and consumer simultaneously. 


There has been considerable talk these 
days about the dialogue bctw'cen bnsine.ss 
and aovemment. ft is tnic that to quicken 
the p'lce of growth with social justice the 
government and the business community 
should speak in the idiom. It is also 
true that one should n<>t ovcr-emphasisc one 
aspect of the problem and the other another 
aspect of the same problem. It has so hap¬ 
pened that the stock reaction of business 
wkesmen to Indian poverty is “increase 
•oduction” and that of the politician, “dis¬ 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


tribute w'calth''. In a modern technological 
society the cake cannot be enlarged without 
putting more purchasing power in the hands 
of those who have little. This purchasing 
power would be meaningless if the output is 
not increa.sed siniullaneousJy in a big way. 
So the issues of increased production and 
social justice arc so inextricably linked that 
only an economic illiterate can empbasi.'ic 
one aspect to the exclusion of the other, .lust 
as our trade unions liave to Ix^ output-ori¬ 
ented, our chambers of commerce should be 
constantly awaic of the crucial role tliat 
.social just ice plays in incroa.sing output 
without avoidable irilerriiplioiis. Such a 
transfomialion of trade unions and chambers 
of commerce can only take place if there is 
some rapport belwven these organisations 
and the mass of consumers. The responsi¬ 
bility of the chambers of commerce is all 
the more important because they represent 
a relatively afUucni segment of our poor 
society. Hvoliition of such a responsibility 
has assumed importance l>ecause of the fact 
that there is hardly any movement for the 
protection of consumers in India. Here is a 
rare opportunity for our chambers of com¬ 
merce to become the spokesmen of both 
business and consumers. Once Acliarxa 
Vinolxi Bhavc aptly obsei-ved tlial if rlie 
private sector protects the interests of the 
people, it need not worry about its future. 
The people themselves will defend the pri¬ 
vate sector. 

★ 

Are our chambers of tommcrce capable 
of seizing thi.s opportunity of Ixcoming 
s|x>kcsrnen of both business and consumers ' 

1 have a feeling tint these sleepy organisa¬ 
tions arc unaware of the changing enviom- 
rnent in which they have to funcliou. From 
the endless number of memoranda prepared 
by tiicm one gets .m impiession that more 
often than not they are in cfi'cct the spokc.s- 
men of a small segment and ni>t of the pri¬ 
vate sector as a w^hole. To be specific, the 
small trade and industry, which account foi 
about l.S per cent of the economic activity 
in this country, are almost totally neglected 
by these chambers. Of course, recently some 
of them have established special committees 
to look after the interests of the unorganised 
private sector. But tiicse committees rarely 
meet. Their perfunctory functioning only re¬ 
flects their cavalier nttiluac towards ihe 
small trader and entrepreneur who are the 
ffarijiVi^ of our private sector. 

ir 

T believe that the role of chambers of 
commerce in a poor developing countiy 
which functioiw within the framework of par¬ 
liamentary' democracy is quite different from 
that in an affluent democratic society in the 
West. In Western c{)untrics. Ixjcatisc of the 
technological development which has per¬ 
colated to the low’ei .strata of .society and the 
widespread sy.stcm of social security, there 
is a tolerable floor below w'hich poverty 
w’oiild not descend. In such a st>cietv the 
inleasity of tensions is on the whole kept 
within manageable proportions. The com¬ 
mon man in industrialised countries some¬ 
times suspects a lobby but on the whole be 
tolerates it. In fact, the majority of the 
people amsider it as an integral part of the 
social and economic organisation. But in a 
country like India a lobby of the relatively 


affluent section of our sixicty is considered 
at best a nuisance. Normally in the public 
eye it is cquatc^l with an avoidable curse. 
The ostentatioas consumption of wealth at 
the slightest provocation ha.s accentuated this 
feeling. It is true that the ostcntatiou.s con- 
.siimption by Indian politicians is worse than 
that by most of the industrialists. But this is 
not immediately noticed because of the in¬ 
cessant prtipiiganda against the private sec¬ 
tor and also because of the fact tJiat in a 
dcmcKTacy riiinistcr.s could be thrown out at 
the interval of every five years or so. What¬ 
ever may be the reason there has been a 
feeling among the people that the distribu¬ 
tion of justice is not evenly meted out in 
India. It is this widespread feeling of Iving 
kept out of the feast that ha.s created exas- 
p^'raiing problems for the private sector and 
their organisations. 

★ 

When I think about the functioning of 
the chamlx’rs of commerce in this country, 
one tiling that .^drikes me is the extremely 
(mor c.ilibre of the office scxTetarics who 
man the.so chambers, I know there are a 
few mdablc exceptions. But llicy are an 
oasis in I’;: vSahara of our trade ami indus¬ 
try organis:i(ion.s. Like the elected ministers, 
the hf>n(^rar^- ofticc-hearers come and go, 
hut it is the olfice scdetarv of the chamber 
who ha.s to maintain conlinnily of its func¬ 
tioning and develop the requisite technical 
cxperli.se to .safeguard the intcre.sts of the 
asM>cialion In today's situation any person 
w’ho is .supposed to do ill is job should be a 
highly competent person, as competent as a 
top-ranking executive of a large busines.s 
house. Mtire often than not, these secretaries 
of chambers are poorly paid. Their selec¬ 
tion IS made by seniority without any regard 
to their competence. Their work is more ap¬ 
preciated if they function as yes-men. It 
miglit l>c easy for the honorary officc- 
be.arcrs to carry on the W’ork of the cham¬ 
ber v\dth such yes-mcn. But if is not realised 
(hat spincle.ss <'ex:rciaries arc ill-suited to 
carry out the extremely complex task which 
is entrusted to them. 

★ 

Having seen the functioning of a nimibcr 
of association sc*Tc(aries, T am convinced 
that wc are badlv in need of ari organised 
system of mipaiting training to asscKiation 
secretaries. What should be the curriculum? 
It should include drafting of memoranda, 
adequate knowletlgo of the functioning of the 
Indian c''ononiy and of the economic policies 
of ihe Government, an understanding of the 
political issues involved and of the- psycho¬ 
logy of bureaucrats and politicians who to¬ 
gether fi'rniulate and implement the cer no- 
inic policies of the country. In these daxs of 
semmms. f wish some all-Tndi i chamber of 
commerce holds a seminar on the cuiTiculiim 
for the course of trade association secre¬ 
taries. T hope some organisation will start 
regular training courses for association secre¬ 
taries There is no dcartli of econi^mic re¬ 
search foundations. But they are more con¬ 
cerned with special pleading than with in- 
dcpeniicnt economic research. The resources 
of the pseudo-economic research organisa¬ 
tions would be better utilised if they are 
diverted to finance even refresh^'r courses 
for the secretaries of our chambers of 
commerce. 
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MARKET GOSSIP 


Funds for call money market 

pfNANCIAL institutions seom to have 

been irked at the reopenin^j of the 
issue regarding the correc tness or other¬ 
wise of their lending funds thiough the 
call money market. The Reserve Bank 
had permitted the LlC and the UTT last 
year to enter the call money market 
after considering the pros and cons of the 
Issue. The institutions concerned, namely, 
the Cfi-<^perative banks, tht‘ LfC and the 
Unit Trust do not seem to have anticipated 
that the State Bank of India would ques¬ 
tion the propriety of entry of these 
institutions into the call money market. 

The financial in.stitutions feel that if they 
had not lent their sui-plus funds through 
the call money market, the call rate would 
have gone up beyond the 11 per cent level. 
In the past also the rate had gone up to 
13" per cent, though temporarily, when the 
Lie and the UTI had not been operating 
in the call money market. The funds lent 
by them through the call money market 
were needed by them at short notice for 
long-term Investments or other purposes. 
As the busy season comes to an end the 
demand for funds in the market would 
also go down. Thus the higher return on 
the funds in the market was a pas.sing 
phenomenon. If these institutions had 
been borrowers in the market v/ould the 
SBI or other banks have made available 
funds at the Bank rate? Another point 
made in this connection is that some of the 
subsidiaries of the SBI had borrowed from 
the former banking companies funds at 
higher rates. When the SBT group c)f 
banks could afford to pay higher rates to 
private sector companies what was wrong 
If the public' sector organisations were to 
some extent benefit by higher interest 
rates? After all, the benefit would be 
passed on, at least partly, to the policy¬ 
holders and unit holders numbering lakhs. 

It is also pointed out that at the be¬ 
ginning of the busy season the SBI had 
announced its Intention to enter the call 
money mai K"i?t both as lender and bor¬ 
rower '‘at an opportune moment”. It was 
then stated that the entry of the SBT into 
the call money market would serve to 
some extent the purpose which the RRl 
had been striving for, namely, the Reserve 
Bank should be the lender of the last re¬ 
sort- in the real sense after the available 
surplus in the banking system had been 
absorbed. However, during the first five 
months of the current busy season the SBT 
had not lent any funds in the call money 
market. 

The Lie’s total funds in the banks 
are nearly Rs 20 crores. A substantial 
part of these funds are in current account 
which do not fetch any interest. The in¬ 
terest earned by the LIC on the deposit 
account is at rates that do not have any 
bearing with the intere.st rate at which 
funds arc available for individuals or 
institutions. The SBT’s plea for placing 
the financial institutions at par with in- 
divMuats in th’s respect is not acceptable 
to these institutions. A section among the 
financial circles feels that there is no com¬ 
petition among the banks for securing 


deposits. The depositor does not, there- 
f(jre. get a fair deal. The borrow'er also 
lias to pay high co.sts for bank eredit. The 
spread between the earnings of the banks 
un the funds they lend and the interest 
paid on deposits is widening. The opera¬ 
tional costs of the banks are going up 
because of go-slow and other developments. 
If the banks .succeed in improvin.g their 
efficiency and mobilising the deposits they 
could cut down their reliance on the 
Resciwe Bank as also the inter-bank call 
money market. This could more elTectively 
bring down the interest costs of the 
banks. 

At least one phase of this controversy 
seems to be over. The Reserve Bank sources 
indicated on March 30 that the Bank was 
unlikely to withdraw the permission 
given to the LIC and the UTI to operate in 
the call money market. □ 

Cotton take-over 

^TIE Union Government’s commitment 
^ to olloct a total take-over of import trade 
within a year or two, as announced by 
Mr L. N. Mishra, the Union Minister for 
Foreign Trade, in the Rajya Sabha on Fri¬ 
day last, has had a mixed reaction in cot¬ 
ton circles. With the implementation of 
the canalisation programme from the cur¬ 
rent season, the importers have, jao doubt, 
been resigned to the inevitable sequel. 
There are talks in import circles about 
pos.sible diversification of their interests. 
As quite a few importing firms also under¬ 
take tiansactions in indigenous cotton, it 
is possible that the stakes will be more 
and more on Indian cotton on the assump¬ 
tion that it would take much more time 
for the Govemment to lake over indi¬ 
genous trade, over which also there hns 
been a commitment by the ruling party. 

Placing the accent on the reference to 
the period “a year or two” as contained in 
the Minister’s statement, a section of the 
importers is of the view that this is brea¬ 
thing time enough to make a graceful, if 
not profitable, exit from the field. Some of 
the representatives of the import trade 
have already gone abroad or have plans to 
go ovei'seas to see how best the present 
situation could be taken full advantage of. 
Whatever be the ideological justification 
for the take-over of the import trade, the 
cotton economy, trade circles feel, is bound 
to be faced with teething troubles follow¬ 
ing fuller experimentation of canalisation. 
As it is, cotton imports during the current 
season have been less than half of the 
quantum received this time last year. Ac¬ 
tual arrivals of cotton, as on March 6, have 
been placed at 1 fi2 lakh bales a.s against 
3.78 lakh bales in the corresponding period 
last year. □ 

Echoes of Bangla Desh 

TS the conflict in Bangla Desh having its 
^ repercussions on trade and industry in 
the country? The proximity of the area 
of the conflict is a factor to be reckoned 
with. However, the legacy of the Indo-Pak 
t'onflict five years ago still continues. Our 
trade relations with that country are not 
yet normalised. The result is that there 
is no official import or export of goods be¬ 
tween the Eastern wing of P^dristan and 


this country. Some of the goods which are 
in shortage here like the synthetic yam 
are smuggled into the country. During 
the current conflict this activity seems to 
have received a setback. Prices of some 
of these goods had spurted initially when 
the conflict broke out. Pakistan has been 
a keen competitor to India in certain fields, 
particularly jute and cotton textiles. It 
was, therefore, no surprise that the bulls 
ill Clive Row extended their support to 
ready and near delivery jute goods in 
anticipation of sizable diversion of over¬ 
seas customers from Pakistan to this coun¬ 
try. The shorts and shippers also resorted 
to brisk covering of their business, there¬ 
by accentuating the bullish trend. There 
are also other factors for the rise in prices 
of jute goods, namely, gradual improve¬ 
ment in overseas inquiries. USSR ab¬ 
sorbed some lots of hessian and sacking 
for ready and near-deliveries. The US 
bought fair parcels. Other foreign buyers 
also showed some interest. □ 

Financiers in small business 
♦yHE RBI has asked commercial banks to 
keep in touch with the changes or 
modifications in the proprietorship and 
constitution of the small enterprises assist¬ 
ed by them. The RBI has made this sug¬ 
gestion following instances brought to its 
notice of financiers making entry into the 
group of self-employed small entre^ire- 
neurs by offering financial help and be¬ 
coming partners. The central banking 
authorities are not averse to the partici¬ 
pation so lung as it represents genuine pro¬ 
motional effort on the part of the finan¬ 
ciers. However, if there is an effort to buy 
up such enterprises purely for the benefit 
of financiers it would be objected to. Mar¬ 
ket circle’s while agreeing with the objec¬ 
tive of the directive hope that the banks 
would not exercise their powers as might 
make it difficult for the small enterprises 
to obtain assistance from financiers. With 
the persistent credit stringency the small 
enterprises should not be subjected to 
such restrictions as might deny them 
credit. □ 

The broad-based GTC 

'T^IIE management of the Golden Tobacco 
^ Company is now broad-basing its capi¬ 
tal strxicture. The share capital of the 
company amounting to Rs 2.80 crores held 
by 14 shareholders will now be widely 
dispersed to be eventually held by about 
5,000 shareholders. The company is not 
currently thinking ip. terms of a fresh pub¬ 
lic issue. It has received a licence for addi¬ 
tional capacity, but the decision on the 
resource to be mobilised to put through 
the programme is yet to be taken. 

Market circles have welcomed the 
news of this private limited company be¬ 
ing converted into a public limited com¬ 
pany. The company was locked in a fierce 
controversy last year with the Indian 
Tobacco Company (formerly Imperial 
Tobacco) about the domination of the ITC 
in the Indian cigarette market. A criticism 
made against the Golden Tobacco was that 
it was a family concern in which the share¬ 
holders were hardly 14, The controversy 
had also figured in Parham^t / q 
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SURVEY 




CRAWLING PLAN PROJECTS 

pURT}IER details of shortfalls in 
Plan oxpt-nditiire in the financial 
year that has just enrkd are available in 
the interim budp.et i'nr 1971-72 pn senicd 
to Parliament last week. These shortfalls 
have beoTi ouphemistirally described as 
“savings” in the* budget But in the lijtht 
of Mr Chavan's fA>soi'vnti(in in his budget 


spt'ooh that it was a matter of great flis- 
appointment that the actual outlay had 
shown a significant shoi-tlull in relaticai to 
the original budget provisions, it is (dear 
what these “savines” actually constitute. 
From a perusal of the budget it appears 
that a large number of Central ministries 
and departments have* taken part in this 
“savings” drive In other words, or to put, 
it truthfully, many Plan projects and pro¬ 
grammes have not been impU'mcnted to 
thv extent oC the financial provisions made 
in the 1970-71 budget. 


Rs 50 crores has been made. But judging 
by the performance of more or less a 
similar programme during the last finan¬ 
cial year it is doubtful if it will have the 
maximum impact on unemployment and 
mass jjovorty as claimed by Mr Chavan. 
Out of Us 25 crores provided in last year’s 
budget for giving grants to the States for 
undertaking rural works in selected areas, 
only Rs 6 crorcs were spent. Time, many 
Slates wore late in making a beginning 
v'llh the programme. But even now there 
is not much evidence of the programme 
having gathered momentum, (bi the other 
hand, since there is a change in the con¬ 
text of the new rural employment pro¬ 
gramme—it is also intendeii to add to the 
pi-oductive potential of the rural areas ’it 
will entail the drawing up by Ihc States 
(d their schemes afresh whii’h may rmco 
again provide them an excii',;e for making 
a late start with It. □ 


nic Bokaro steel project occupies a 
predominant place in the list of schomos 
wh,(*ro shortfalls have occuricd. During the 
last fmamdal year a sum of Rs WJ crores 
was to have been invested in thi.s project 
which is meant to increase the production 
of scarce eatogones of steel. However, tlie 
investment is now estimated at about Rs 57 
crores, about Hs 21 crores less than the 
budget provision. The second phase of 
Bokaro, which envisages expansion of the 
project from 1.7 million to 4 million ton¬ 
nes, has been taken on hand before th.e 
completion of the first pliase because of 
acute steel shortage m tiie country. But 
this also has made very little headway as, 
out of u provision of Rs 7.5 crores in last 
year’s budget, only Rs 1.5 cTores have 
actually been spent. 

Another key industry, fertilisers, has 
done no better. Out of Rs 27.3 crores pro¬ 
vided in the budget only Rs 19 crores art' 
estimated to have l>een invested. It has 
been ollicially explained that this is due to 
slow pr*».cross in the implementation of 
some of tile projects of the Fertilizer Cor¬ 
poration of India. Hindustan Copper I^td 
has spent Rs 7 crores less than the bud¬ 
getary provision of about Rs 20.57 crores 
because of delay in the receipt of equip¬ 
ment, non-fulfilment of drilling targets 
and shortage of steel resulting in slow 
progress of civil works. For more or less 
the same reasons Bharat Aluminium Ltd’s 
investment in 1970-71 has fallen short of 
the budgetary allocation of Rs 12.40 crores 
by Rs 5 crores. Other public sector oi'gani- 
sation.s which have lagged behind original 
budgetary estimate.^ arc the Indian Petro¬ 
chemicals Corporation, the National Mine¬ 
ral Development Corporation (owing 
slow progress in the implementation of 
the Kiruburu and Badadila iron ore min¬ 
ing expansion schemes) and the Food 
Corporation of India, which ha.s not spent 
as mtich on the building of storage godowns 
as had been provided for. 

The interim, budget for 1971-72 sets 
jrnuch store by the crash programme for 
rural employment for which a provision of 


TRUCE IN INDIAN AIRLINES 

'FilB lock-out in ihe Indian Airlines has 
*■ now been lifted with an agreement 
laMchcd by Ihe mauagemeut with the re¬ 
presentatives of the employee.^. There were 
even some diiheulties after the agreement 
\va.s reached but these dilfmnilties have 
now been ironed out and it is expected 
that within a short time the flights will 
be normal. There is some justiticalion in 
thi' public comments that all the points of 
tlispnte between the mana.gemeni and the 
employees have still to be settled and that, 
unless a solution acceptable to both the 
partie.s is arrived at, there mi.ght be fur¬ 
ther trouble. One may only hopc^ that 
after thi* experience of the 15 days lock¬ 
out in the Indian Airlines both the sides 
will make earnest ellorts to arrive at a just 
solution. It has been agreed that the out¬ 
standing i.ssues will be resolved by mutual 
negotiations under the auspices of the 
Chief Labour (kimmi.s.sioner. If these 
negotiations did not result in an acceptable 
solution, the matter will be referred for 
arbitration by an eminent and knowledge¬ 
able person who wdll be nominated by the 
Union Labour Minister. This procedure 
should ensure that the issues under dispute 
would be considered properly and an im¬ 
partial objective assessment of the pros 
and cons will be made. This should there¬ 
fore put an end to the dispute, and one 
should hope that the call given by the 
association and the union concerned to its 
members to give their best would be heard 
by the members. 

It has been suggested that the agree¬ 
ment was made possible because of the 
developing .situation on the country’s 
borders and the need to keep internal com¬ 
munications undirnipted. Even if this be 
so. it is an indication of the crucial role 
which Indian Airlines plays in the eco¬ 
nomy and security of our nation. 'This 
should make it possible for both the sides 
to evolve a machinei^y whereby the dis¬ 
putes are settled long before they reach a 
flash point. Mr K. T. ^tarawala, Chairman 
of the Indian Airline^ is reported to have 


told the lA officers that if the conditions 
across the borders had been normal, the 
decision might have been different. This 
gives an impression that the agreement is 
under duress. This impression should be 
removed. It is true that under present 
conditions one cani^it guarantee a long 
penod of industrial peace in any establish¬ 
ment. Mr Satarawala has expressed the 
view that the introduction of new aircrafts, 
inter-union nvaliy and the vulnerability 
of Indian Airlines as an essential service 
were the basic reasons for the increasingly 
higher demands by uniems. These factors, 
however, cannot bi; wished away. Prudent 
management of industrial relations would 
demand that a proper relationship between 
the cmployei's and the management should 
be evolved, keeping m mind all these fac¬ 
tors. They are by no means peculiar to 
Indian Airlines. Given a proper approach, 
an amicablf relationship is not beyond the 
reach of the parties concerned. □ 

STATE BUDGETS 

Uttar Pradesh 

AN interim budget with an overall 
deficit of Rs 37.20 crores was pre¬ 
sented to the State Assembly by the 
Finance Minister, Mr Kailash Prakasl-^on 
Maich 22. The deiicit to the extent of 
Ks 19.05 crores is expected to be met by 
net incomes under the public account, 
including withdrawal from the reserves; 
the remaining deficit remains uncovered. 
No fresh taxes have been proposed in the 
budget. The Finance Mini,ster has pointed 
out that a provision for Rs 15 crores has 
been made in the biujgcit for the interim 
relief granted to the State Government 
employees. 'Tlic Government has also de¬ 
cided to appoint a pay commission to 
recommend new scales for the employees 
of the State Government, co-operatives 
and educational institutions. All the 
hhumidars and sirdars holding land up to 
2.5 hectares would be exempted from land 
revenue. This would benefit about 85 per 
cent of the farmers. The Government has 
also decided to appoint a high-power com¬ 
mittee to study the causes of the unsatis- 
factoiy economic progress of Harijans and 
other backward cla.sses and suggest re¬ 
medial measures. The outlay for the 
1971-72 Annual Plan has been fixed at 
Rs 209 crores, which is higher by 12 per 
cent than the estimated expenditure of 
Rs 187 crores in the 1970-71 Plan. 

Kerala 

^HE Chief Minister of Kerala, Mr C, 
^ Achutha Me non, who is also in charge 
of the Finance portfolio,, presented the 
State budget for 1971-72 to the Kerala 
As-sembly on March 19. The revenue re¬ 
ceipts are placed at Rs 165 crores and the 
expenditure at Rs 181.26 crores resulting 
in a revenue deficit of Rs 16.26 crores. The 
recently granted hoc increase In the 
emoluments of the Government employees 







will rewlt in a heavy burden on the State 
Exchequer. This head alone accounts for 
about 55 per cent of the total revenue 
expenditure. The capital account with 
receipts at Rs 36.32 crores and disburse¬ 
ments at Rs 36.22 crores leaves a nominal 
surplus of Rs 10 lakhs. The overall deficit 
will thus be Rs 16.16 crores as against 
R.S 25^6 crores budgeted in 1070-71. The 
Chief Minister has made the following 
proposals to reduce this gap; (i) removal 
of the present exemption from land tax on 
holdings below two ^cres and (ii) reduction 
of the minimum extent of holdings on 
which plantation tax is leviable from two 
hectares to erne hectare. Each of these two 
proposals will fetch an additional income 
of Rs 50 lakhs. The imposition of a tax on 
non-agricultural lands in the urban areas 
in substitution of the present land tax will 
yield an additional amount of Rs 1 crorc. 
The Chief Minister has also proposed to 
increase the minimum rate of contribution 
of the Government employees to the pro¬ 
vident fund from 8 per cent to 10 per cent 
of the basic pay and this will increase the 
capital receipts by Rs 1 crore. The new 
proposals of resource mobilisation will 
yield Rs 3 crores in the year and the over¬ 
all deficit would still be as high as Rs 13.16 
crores. The 1971-72 Annual Plan outlay of 
Kerala is Rs 61 crores and it is higher by 
22 per cent than the anticipated expendi¬ 
ture in 1970-71. 


Jammu and Kashmir 

1971-72 budget presented by the 
Finance Minister, Mr G. L. Dogra, to 
the State Assembly on March 18, reveals 
an overall deficit of Rs 50 lakhs. Tlie 
revenue receipts will be Rs 74.36 crores 
and the revenue expenditure will be 
Rs 70.47 crores. Thus, the revenue ac- 
ctmnt will have a surplus of Rs 3.89 crores 
which would be larger than the budgeted 
surplus of Rs 1.94 crores in 1970-71. The 
capital expenditure will be Rs 26.26 crores 
against, the capital receipts of Rs 21.87 
crores, resulting in a deficit of Rs 4.39 
crores. Thus, on an overall basis, there 
would be a deficit of Rs 50 lakhs. In 1970- 
71 the overall deficit was budgeted at 
Rs 57 lakhs. The Finance Minister has 
proposed six taxation measures to cover 
this ^mall budgetary gap: increase in sale 
price of country liquor and retail fee on 
foreign liquors; increase in the sales tax 
on luxury goods fron» 10 per cent to 12 per 
cent; increase in taxes under the Motor 
Vehicles Act; a 10 per cent increase in the 
stamp duty on conveyance of property; 
increase in passenger tax from 20 per cent 
to 25 per cent and tax on properties. These 
measures would yield an additional re¬ 
venue of Rs 40 lakhs and the remaining 
deficit of Rs 10 lakhs would be covered by 
more efficient tax collection. As compared 
with the anticipated expenditure of Rs 29 
crores on the 1970-71 Annual Plan, the out¬ 
lay of Rs 31 crotes fpr 1971-72 Annual Plan 
ia higher by about 7 per cent P 


WEEKLY INDICATORS 

Wlio]c^€l^i^iid^ir96t-62» 


Food articlea 
Industrinl raw materials. 
Maxiufaoturea 
All CominodlUes .. 

Money and Banking 


Daring the weok ended 

Mar. 13, 

Har. 6, 

Fob. 13, 

Mar. 14. 

1971 

1971 

1971 

1970 

. 203.8 

201.1 

109.5 

200.1 

. 192.0 

196.7 

199.7 

185.5 

. 160.2 

ir»9.7 

160-7 

149.1 

. 182.4 

181.6 

181.5 

175.H 


Poroootiago viuiatioa 


1.8 9.7 
4.0 13.5 
7.4 16.6 

3.8 10.8 


(Ra orores) 



Mar. 19. 

A week 
ago 

A month 
ago 

A year 
ago 

Forcentago variation 


1971 

Mar. 12, 
1971 

1 

Fob. 19, 
1971 

Mar. 20. 

^ 1070 

Over a 
week 

1 ago 

Over a 
month 
ago 

Over a 
year 

Ago 

Money supply 

Bunk credit 

Bank doposits 
Credit/deposit ratio. 
Foreign exchange 
reserves .. 

7.109 (o) 
4.664 
5.843 ! 

79.82 

781 (c> 

7,149 (a) 
4,641 
6,861 
79.18 

781 (o) 

7,024 (0)1 
4,621 
6.812 
79.60 

774 (c) 

6,342 

3.906 

4,989 

79.60 

810 

—0.6 

0.f> 

—0.8 

1.2 

0.9 

0.6 

0.9 

is.i • 

17.6 

17.1 

—3.6 


MONTHLY INDICATORS 



Unit 

Latest month 

Previous 

month 

Percentage 
voriatkm 
[ over 

previous 
month 

Annual rata 
of ohangaoa 
indicated by 
recent 
months (d) 
(per oent) 

Industrial production 








(seasonally ad justed).. 

1960-100 

()c<. 

70 

177.7 

17H.2 

—0,3 

4.6 

Exports .. 

Re crores 

Deo. 

70 

161 

138 

9.4 

6.6 

Imports .. 

Rs crores 

Doc, 

70 

132 

130 

—2.9 

—1.4 

Tr^e balance .. 

Rh crores 

Dec. 

70 

•f 10 

+ 2 



Foreign exchange 








reserves 

Rs crores 

end-Fob. 71 

768 

786 

—2.3 

1.2 

Cost of living index 

1900-100 

1 Jkv. 

71 I 

_ 181 

186 

—1.1 

4.0 


ANNUAL INDICATORS 


National inoomo at 
1060-01 pricoB 
Per eapila income at 
1960-61 prices 


Exports .. 


Trade balonoe .. 
Foreignexotaongo re- 


Moneyso] 


Unit 

1969-70 

lOOS'BO 

1964.66 

Percentage 
variation in 
1969-70 
over 
1004-69 

Annual rate 
of growth 
between 
1964-65and 
1009-70 

1960-61 — 100 

134.4 (o) 

127.4 

119.7 j 

6.5 

2.3 

1960 01-100 

108.0(0) 

104.9 

108,7 “ 

3.0 

—0,1 

1940-50-100 

167.9 (o) 

160.2 

169.4 

6.8 

1.0 

Mill, tonnes 

90.5 

94.0 

80.0 

6.8 

2.3 

1960-100 ! 

174.6 

163.7 

144.8 

6.8 

8.9 

Be orores 

1.400 

1,364 

1,286 (6) 

4.1 

1.9 

Rs crores 

1,668 

1,909 

2,126 (6) 

—17.9 

—5.9 

Rs crores 

—169 

1 —655 

—840 (6)i 

•• 


Rs eroros 

821 

577 

398 1 

42.3 

16.9 

Rs orores 

6.009 

6,428 

8,866 

10.7 

9.2 

Rs orores 

3,583 

3,107 

1.808 

15.3 

14.7 

Rs orores 

4,731 

4,079 

2,467 

16.0 

13.9 

1061-62-100 

171.6 

166.4 

122.3 

3.7 

7.0 

1060-100 

177 

174 

129 

1.7 

6.6 


Cost of living index ) 

—working class .. 1060m 100 _177 J _n4_1 29 , _ 1.7 6.6 

Not»»: 

(a) Estimated by Oommeroe Research Bureau. 

(8) At post-devaluation rate. * 

(e) While estimating foreign exchange reservcR, STDRs transactions that might hove taken place 
after January 1,1971 have not hwn taken into account, 

(d) The figures indicate percentage chi^e during the current calendar year npto the month 
itu^oated as oompiwed to oorreeponding period m the preceding calendar year. 
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^HKIKH Mujibur Kahmnn doclarod the 

eastern wiiif» of Pakistan “the soverei^L^n 
independent State of Banprla Oesh” on 
March 26 and a provisional Gc^vernmont 
headed by the liiberalion Army Chief, 
Major Zia Khan, was sot up on March 28. 
Pakistani arrrjy, dominati d by Iho western 
wing, is using its full might to put down 
the rebellion. According to an A.ssooioted 
Press correspondent the army used Ameri¬ 
can supplit?d M24 tanks, artillery and 
infantry to destnry large parts of Dacca 
and the rOTTesponrJe?it estimated that at 
least 7,000 Bengalis died in Daren alone in 
the two days and nights of shelling. All 
foreign correspondents have been ordered 
out of East Bengal and a strict censorship 
has been enforred. During thp whole of 
the week fierce fighting between the 
Pakistani troops and Awami I/C-'ague free¬ 
dom fighters was reported from various 
parts of Bangla Desh. According to 
clandestine radio broadcasts the rural 
areas were mostly under the control of the 
liberation forces. (See also Editorial.) 

The two Houses of Parliament passed 
unanimously a resolution on March 31 
expressing the solidarity of the Indian 
people with the 76 million people of East 
Bengal fighting fc'r the cstabl’shmcnt of 
democratic freedom. Tlie resolution called 
on the GkivernmenU of the worhi to pre¬ 
vail upon the Government of Pakistan “to 
put an end immediately to ihc systematic 
decimation of people which amounts to 
genocide.*^ 

m m 

The Foreign Trade Minister, Mr D. N. 
Mishra, announced in the Raj 3 ^fl Sabha on 
April 1 that the Government proposed to 
raise the reserve quota for production of 
coarse varieties of cloth from the present 
25 per cent to 40 or 50 per cent of the capa¬ 
city of each mill. The fine for not produc¬ 
ing coarse cloth according to the stipulated 
reserve quota would also be raised from 
6 paise to 25 paise per metre. 

• 1^ >f< 

The Ilitendra Desai Ministry in Guja¬ 
rat tendered its resignation on March 31 
following massive defections from the 
Congress (O) Legislature Party. 

* * • ♦ 

Mr T. N. Singh. Chief Minister of 
Uttar Pradesh, tendered the resignation 
of his Government on March 30 following 
the Government’s defeat in the State 
legislature. An opposition amendment to 
the Governor’s address was carried by 229 
votes against 184 in the Assembly. The, 
Governor. Mr B. Gopala Reddy has invited* 
the Congress (R) leader, Mr Kamlapati 
Tripathi, to form a Government. 

• • * 

President’s rule was imposed on March 
25 in Mysore on the recommendation of 
the Governor. Mr Dharma Vira. The 
Assembly has been suspended to be re- 
fictivated if the chances of forming a 
government improve after some time. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr K. Brahmananda Reddy, the Chief 
Minister of Andhra Pradesh, announced 
on March 27 that the Andhra Pradesh 
Government docs not propose to hold a 
mid-term election to the State ^sembly. 

The 15-day lock-out in the Indian Air¬ 
lines was lifted on March 27. The decision 
fbllowed an agreement wi»h the four labour 
unions reached at the instanc** of the Union 
li^nWten ^ K> Khadilkar. 


The Union Cabinet cleared on March 
27 the issue of industrial licence for the 
Tuticorin fertiliser plant of the Souther 
Pctro-oliemical Industrial Corporation. The 
plant will have a manufacturing capacity 
of l.lOO tonnes of ammonia per day and 
the project will be based on naphtha as 
the feed-stock. 

» * * 

The Supreme Court upheld on March 
30 tho Constitutional validity of the Gold 
Control Act 1969, except for Section 71 
which was declared invalid. The section 
provides for the confiscation of gold in 
re.spect of which any provision in the Act, 
rule or order made thereunder, has been 
contravened. 

4 * * 

The India-Pakistan/UK and Continent 
Conference has derided to reduce the sur¬ 
charge at present being levied on all export 
and import cargoes handled at the port of 
London from 25 per cent to 15 per cent. 
The cut will be effective from April 1. 

4» • 4> 

Tfie import policy for the next finan¬ 
cial year will be announced on May 1. The 

1970- 71 import policy will continue to be 
in force till that date. 

* * • 

The T.ok Sabha extended on March 30 
the life of the Import-Export Act inde¬ 
finitely by passing tho Import Export 
Control (Amendment) Bill. 

* * * 

Britain cut her Bank rate from 7 per 

c(?nt to 6 per cent effective from April 1. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

West Germany ciit her Bank rate from 
6 per cent to 5 per cent on March 31. 

State budgets 

The Tamil Nadu Chief Minister. Mr 
M. Karunanidhi, introduced on March 25 
in the State legislature the budget for 

1971- 72. The budget shows an overall de¬ 
ficit of Rs 12 crores on revenue and capital 
accounts. 

The Rajasthan Finance Minister, Mr 
Mathurdas Mathur, presented the budget 
to the State legislature on March 27. The 
budget shows overall deficit of Rs 25.21 
crores. 

The West Bengal interim budget pre¬ 
sented to the Lok Sabha by the Minister 
of State for Finance. Mr V. C Shukla, on 
March 27 shows a deficit of Rs 28.60 crores 
on revenue and capital accounts. 

The Mysore interim budget was pre¬ 
sented to the Lok Sabha on March 27 by 


Mr V. C. Shukla. The budget shows a net 
deficit of Rs 14.46 crores. 

The Orissa interim budget presented 
to the Lok Sabha on March 27 by Mr V. C. 
Shukla shows an overall surplus of Rs 33 
lakhs. 

The Chief Minister, Mr Farook 
Marikar, presented to the Pondicherry 
Assembly the budget for 1971-72 on Marcn 
27, For the first time, the gross expendi¬ 
ture of the Union Territory crossed the 
Rs 10-crore mark. 

In Parliament 

Mr G. G. Swell was elected Deputy 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha on March 27. 

Mr L. N. Mishra, the Union Foreign 
Trade Minister, said in the Lok Sabha on 
March 31 that the Government’s decision 
on the report of the Tariff Commission on 
nylon yams will be announced within two 
to three weeks’ time. 

The Rajya Sabha approved the railway 
budget on March 27. 

The TiOk Sabha passed the interim 
Budget and the Finance Bill on March 27. 

Money easy 

Conditions in the Bombay short-term 
money market eased as of Wednesday. 
Demand for funds was maintained and 
interest rates closed firm. In the inter¬ 
bank call section, both fresh money and 
renewals were reported at 10 per cent. In 
the Madras market tho rate ruled at 11 
per cent. 

Price index up 

During the week ended March 13, 1971 
the official Index Number of Wholesale 
Prices (base 1961-62=100) edged up by 0.4 
per cent to 182.4. At this level the index 
was 3.8 per cent higher than its level a 
year ago. 


PEOPLE 



Advertisers Club of Bombay. 


★ 

Mr K. Hartley took over as Managing 
Director of Indian Oxygen on April 1. 

★ 

Mr K. R. Podar has been elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Employers' Association of 
Rajasthan for 1971-72. 


50 years ago 

In the House of Commons the other 
day. replying to Colonel Wedgwood, Mr 
Montagu stated that the Government of 
India proposed to introduce a bill with 
regard to the registration and protection 
of trade unions, after consulting local 
governments. Colonel Wedgwood asked for 
an assurance that the blU would prevent 
trade union executives being sued for 
damages, caused by a strike. Mr Montagu 
replied that he was unable to give any 
further Information. Sir Thomas Holland, 
President of the Board of Industries, on 
behalf of the Government of India, has 
promised legislation defining the status of 


trade unions in this country as soon as 
practicable. That thA definition will not 
be long delayed is borne out by 
Mr Montagu’s reply to Colonel Wedgwood. 
At a meeting of the Legislative Assembly 
in Delhi early last month Mr N. M. Josm 
who represented Indian labour at the 
Washington conference, moved: “That the 
Governor General in Council should 
take steps to introduce at an early date 
in the Indian legislature such legislation 
as might be necessary for the registration 
of trade unions and trade union officials 
from civil and criminal liability for bona 
fide trade union activiUea.” 

COMBIERCX 

April 2 . 1921 
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^INTEREST 

twice a year, 

SAFETY 

all the year 

when you open a 
Lombard Bank Deposit Account. 


A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard provides a good rate 
of interest, with complete safety for your capital—leading 
to financial peace of mind. 

Deposits at 6 months' notice of withdrawal can earn 7^ 
interest per annum, but you can withdraw up to £100 
on demand during each calendar year. Interest is paid 
half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax. 

Sums of £5,000 and over Kxed for 12 months can earn a 
higher rate of interest (currently 8^ %), paid without 
deduction of U.K. tax. 

liOmbard is a member of the National Westminster Bank 
Group whose Capital and Reserves exceed £344,000,000. 

Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now 
to the General Manager for further details and a copy of Deposit 
Account Booklet No. AO. 91. 

LOMBARD BANKING 


Bead Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON ST,, LONDON, WlA lEU, 
ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 
dry Offer 31 LOMBARD ST., LONDON. E.CJL 
ENG1.AND. Tel: 01-623 4111 
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THE NATION 

From Our Own Correspondents 


WHEAT PRICES 

Vain plea for reduction ? 


Nkw 

in lilt' past, Ai;rKultur.il Prices 
Commission has /nride oot a stroiiii 
case for a dinvnward revision of the pro-* 
curement pneo-, for wh(‘at m lh(‘ 1971-72 
season. Jt.s art'unients an* not new, hut 
has put them forward more forcefully 
than ever before. The Commi.ssion'.s mam 
recommendation that the procurement 
price of indigenous red wdieat should be 
reduced from the exi.stiri« level ranging 
between Rs 71 and Rs 74 to Rs fi8 and of 
the indigenous white variety and Mexican 
wheat from Rs 76 to Rs 74 has been moti¬ 
vated by the important consideration that 
in ihe altcTnative the issue price of wheat 
will have to be raised and this burden 
will fall largely on the poorer sections 
of the people. 

The Commission in its earlier reports 
had examined the implication.s of a steady 
dimunition of the content of imported 
wheal in the wheat released through the 
public distribution system. Since the mar¬ 
gin between the procurement and the 
issue prices has been narrowing with the 
piTigressive decline in Pfv 4fl0 wheat ini' 
polls in re<‘ent years, it will become too 
narrow to permit the public distribution 
sy<{tem to operate without any loss if the 


distribution system to continujiljy pay for 
the uieriMsing cost of distribution con- 
scKjiient on the decline in concessional tV.od 
imports. 

Betw'cen 1964 and 1970 the issue prices 
fur the imported and .Mexican varieties 
had more than doubled and thereafter 
tiiey had been fiuthor raised in the ease 
of white and amlxu’ varieties of indigenous 
and Mexican w'heat. On the other hand, 
procurement prices were substantially in¬ 
creased until 1968-69 and have since re¬ 
mained unchanged despite the downward 
trend m market prices in recent years. 
The time has therefore come for bringing 
about at least a marginal downward ad¬ 
justment of procurement prices. How’ever, 
it is doubtful if the Grovernment will heed 
the advice of the Agricultural Prices Com¬ 
mission, particularly when elections to 
several State Ass(?mblies are not far away. 

The Commission has suggested a pro¬ 
curement target of four million tonnes 
liuring the coming season. Since the Gov¬ 
ernment is committed to ending conces¬ 
sional imports of foodgrains aftvr 1971, an 
important objective of its food policy 
.should be to step up domestic procurement 
to meet as far as possible the requirements 


of public distribution. This should enable 
it to utilise the food imports during the 
current year for augmenting the buffer 
stock. After making allowance for opera¬ 
tion stocks the Commission has estimated 
that the size of the buffer at the end of 
1970 would be 3.4 million tonnes or about 
one million tonnes mere than the stock at 
the close of the previous year. 

In its report the Commission has re¬ 
ferred to certain developments which, it 
says, are suggestive of the persistence of 
imperfections in the market despite the 
removal of restrictiohs on the movement of 
wheat between different parts of the t*oun- 
try. Although wheat prices on the whole 
showed a downward trend during last year, 
the extend of decline was far from even. 
For instance, the price fall was greater in 
Uttar Pradesh than in the adjoining State 
of Bihar. In Madhya Pradesh the prices 
registered a significant fall. But they re¬ 
mained nearly stable in Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. In the result the inter-State 
disparity in prices a.s between the adjoin¬ 
ing States of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and 
Madhya Pradesh, on the one hand, and 
Maharashtra and Gujarat, on the other, 
widened noticeably in 1970-71. Aa the 
Commission has pointed out, if the benefits 
of the wheat revolution are to be derived 
by consumers in all areas, the imperfec¬ 
tions in Ihe market have to bo corrected, 
and the Food Corpoiation of India has an 
important role to play in this. □ 


irupor(.s are totally stopped after 1971 ar 
the Government has dooided to or even if 
they are drastically reduced. By s'dling 
the imported wheat which is much cheaper 
than domestically-procured wheat at the? 
same price as the latter, a cushion was 
available for absorbing the losses of the 
distribution sy.stcm. That cushion would 
now practically disappear. If the procure¬ 
ment prices remain unchanged, the Com¬ 
mission has estimated that Government 
will have to subsidise its food distribution 
operations to the extent of Rs 35 crorcs in 
order to able to .sell wheat at the t'xist- 
ing i.ssue prices w^hirh, in the intercst.s of 
the vulnerable sections of society and 
price stabilisation, should not be allowed 
to rise. Obviously, a subsidy of this order 
will be difficult for the Government to 
provide, and the Commi.ssion, therefore, 
has rightly plumped for lower procurement 
prices. 

This v/ould, of ci'urse, hurt the big 
farmers. But. as the Commission has 
argued, since they have a larger market¬ 
able surplus than the smaller ones the 
burden of a downward revision of these 
prices will fall more on those who have 
the capacity to bear it. It has also made 
the useful suggestion that the stage has 
been reached when these farmors could be 
helped better through ron-prico measures 
like the provision of better extension ser¬ 
vice which will contribute to greater pro¬ 
ductivity and reduced input tost^. While 
recognhdng that any precipitate reduction 
in procurement prices will not be practi¬ 
cable, the Commission feels that it is unfair 
to make tliose dependent on the public 


WEST BENGAL 

CPM eclipsed by Democratic Coalition 


Calcutta. 

'T'HE non-Marxist Democratic Coalition 
^ Ministry will be sworn in on April 2, with 
Mr Ajoy Mukherjee as Chief Minister and 
Mr Bejoy Singh Naliar, the Ruling Con- 
.gre.ss leader, as Deputy Chief Minister. 
This announcement was made by Mr 
Nahar on Tuesday. Names of the Ministers 
have not been announced yet but Mr 
Mukherjee will give the Governor a list 
of Ministers a few hours before the cere¬ 
mony. Till Tuesday evening Mr Mukher- 
joe had not received formal letters from 
tho Ruling Congress, the Muslim League 
r.nd the Praja Socialist Party authorising 
him to meet the Governor in connection 
with the Ministiy formation. The Forward 
Bloc leader. Mr Apurba Lai Maj*umdar is 
likely to be elected Speaker of the As- 
.scmbly and Mr Pijush Kanti Mukherjee of 
the Ruling Congre.ss is the likely choice for 
Deputy Speakership 

After day.s of negotiations and bar¬ 
gaining behind the scenes, seme kind of a 
viable front against Communist (Marxists) 
ha,s at last emorg(?d. This Democratic 
Coalition is made up of the Congress (R), 
Bangla Congress, Muslim League. Gorkha 
T^eague. SSP and a PSP faction. The total 
strength of the elected representatives of 
these parties are: Congress (R> 105, 


Bangla Compress 5, Muslim League 6, 
Gtirkha League 2, SSP 1 and the PSP fac¬ 
tion probably 2, or 121 in all. But they 
will have the committed backing, although 
from outside, of the CPI (13) and Forward 
Bloc (3), which means a total strength of 
137. TTie Jharkand Party and the Con¬ 
gress (O) which have two members each 
are also expected to provide support from 
outside, and these will ensure the coali¬ 
tion an absolute majority in a House of 280 
whose three seats will be filled up later. 
The three seats vacant were counter¬ 
manded following the murder of candi¬ 
dates including the much respected For¬ 
ward Bloc leader, Mr Hemanta Kumar 
Basu. 

The problem of sorting out portfolios 
and allocating seats in the Mliflstry still 
remains, but considering lie pace at which 
efforts are being made, this may not take 
longer than a week, unless there is a last- 
minute hitch. Tentatively, the strength of 
the Cabinet has been fixed at 25 including 
20 Ministers of the Cabinet rank. The 
Congress (R) will have 14 Cabinet Minis¬ 
ters (one representing each district) and 
fonr Ministers of State. The Muslim 
League will have two Cabinet Ministers 
and a Minister of State., Bangle Congress 
will be represented by Mr Ajoy Mukherjee 
but the party’s demand <for a second seat 






In the Cabinet has been turned down, 
Othar cbnstituents will have one Cabinet 
post each, but should the CPI and the 5’or* 
ward Bloc come in later, the Congress (R) 
will surrender three Cabinet Ministers, 
posts and one of Minister of State. 

The Coalition is still to annpunce its 
finhi common minimum programme. The 
CPI insistence that there should be no 
use of police force in the case of legiti¬ 
mate trade union demands is said to be 
causing some difficulty both of terminology 
and definition. However, Mr Biswanath 
Mukherjee, the CPI ileader and a former 
Minister of the United Front Government, 
is now drafting one. □ 


GUJARAT 

Defectors dislodge 
a stable ministry 


AHMliDABAO. 

fall of the Congress (O) Mini.sti*y, 

headed by Mr Hitendra Desai, on 
Wednesday marks the end of an era. The 
resignation of Mr Desiii was inevitable 
following the massive defections from the 
party. The impact of the landslide vic¬ 
tory of Mrs Indira Gandhi on the strong 
Congress (O) in Gujarat was so great that 
the trickle of defection noted on the first 
day of the Vidhan Sabha session developed 
inte a flow. All efforts to stem the tide 
failed as impatient groups of legislators 
crossed over to Congress (R) and reduced 
the strength of the ruling party to 66 at 
midnight on Tuesday. The 21-member 
Swatantra group was seriously divided 
and some, even those who wanted to sup¬ 
port the Ministry, expressed their inability 
to do so when they found that even their 
support would not save the Ministry. 

With the fall of the Ministry which 
was known for its efficiency and integrity 
—rare commodities in modern India - 
Gujarat apparently leaves behind a long 
period of rule by the small group of 
senior Congress leaders. It is now certain 
that the complexion of the Congress (O) 
would be materially changed with the 
second generation of leadership decisively 
taking over the leadership of the party. 
Mr Hitendra Desai who continued to re¬ 
main loyal to the old leadership till the 
last while trying to serve the newer 
objectives was naturally the victim of the 
conflict. He rightly said that he would 
not like to become the Chief Minister 
again even if the two Congress sections 
were to reunite. 

The formation of an alternative Minis- 
^ will be a difficult task according to 
indications available today. It is however 
possible that many more Congress (O) 
members might cross over to enable the 
Congress (R) to secure the majority. Al¬ 
ready the strength of Congress (B) has 
. risen to 64 as against 66 of the Con¬ 
gress (O). The possible infighting amnug 
the Congress (R> leaders for position is yet 
another factor that might hamper the pro- 
cess of diange^er, q 


UTTAR PRADESH 

Out goes faction-ridden 
SVD Ministry 

Lucknow. 

'pHE 178-day-oid SVD Ministry in Uttar 

Pradesh came to an end earlier this 
week when the Governor accepted the re¬ 
signation of the Chief Minister, Mr T. N. 
Singh, on March 30 and invited the Con¬ 
gress (R) leader, Mr Kamlapati Tripathi 
to form a government. The end came when 
an Oppojation amendment to the Gover¬ 
nor’s address wa.s earned by the State 
legislature by 229 votes to 184. 

The mas.sive defections to the Ruling 
Congness from SVD partners in the last 
few days had pushed the SVD Government 
into a precarious position. The erosion 
atfeclcd most the Congress (O), BKD and 
SSP, three of the four constituents of the 
SVD. Nine members of the Council of 
Ministers tendered their resignation from 
the Government and cro.ssed the floor 
even before their resignations were 
accepted. Luckily, the financial business 
of the State legislature was completed last 
week with the passage of second supple- 
mentaz'y demands and vote-on-account ap¬ 
propriation bills by the Upper House. 

The Chief Whip of Legislature Con¬ 
gress (R'l Party, Mr Narain Datt Tewari, 
met the Governor, Mr B. Gopala Reddy, 
on March 27 and submitted his party’s list 
of 212 members in the House of 426, at 
present having effective strength of 415. 
Mr Tewavi pleaded that the SVD was in 
a minority and its Government should bo 
dismissed. 

The Congress (R) leadership was out 
to topple the SVD Government by throw¬ 
ing open its door to the defectors from 
various parties constituting the Samyukta 
Vidhayak Dal. Floor-crossing started on a 
large scale two days after the start of the 
State legislature’s budget session on March 
22 and by March 26 evening about 35 legis¬ 
lators had changed sides. Mr Saligram 
Jaiswal, MLC and former Chairman of 
the State SSP, held aloft the banner of 
revolt against his party bosses for having 
allegedly brought the SSP into disrepute 
by joining the grand alliance and allow¬ 
ing its members to remain in Govemment 
in spite of the directive by the SSP Gene¬ 
ral Secretary, Mr George Fernandes, that 
the SSP should pull out of the SVD Gov¬ 
ernments in UP and Bihar. Mr Jaiswal 
and nine legislators, including two Deputy 
Ministers, publicly announced their deci¬ 
sion to resign from the SSP and join the 
Congress (R). The electoral verdict in 
the Lok Sabha elections was the main 
reason given by the Congress (O) and the 
BKD members for leaving their respec¬ 
tive parties. □ 

ORISSA 

United front foils 
Congress (R) strategy 

Bhubaneswar. 

'pHE Ruling Congress which unexpected- 
ly became the largest single party 
with a strength of 51 in the State Assemb¬ 
ly of 140 is finding itself in an irksome 
situation. The chance to regain power is 


slipping out of its hands with the forma¬ 
tion of the United Front comprising the 
Swatantra Party (35), the Utkal Congress 
(32) and the Jharkhand Party (4), support¬ 
ed by three independents^ TTic 81-year-old 
Mr Bisn^^anath Das, a former Uttar Pra¬ 
desh Governor and also the first Chief 
Minister of the State in 1937, has been 
elected leader of the Front. He will pre¬ 
sent a list of 72 members who have pledg¬ 
ed their support by affixing their signa¬ 
tures on the list. This is quite a comfor¬ 
table majority for the Front since, with 
four by-elections pending, the Assembly 
has a strength of only 136. Meanwhile, 
the Governor, Dr S. S. Ansari, has per¬ 
sonally met a few members whom the 
Ruling Congress had reportedly claimed 
as its supporters and has asked them to 
sign* in his presence with, a view to verify¬ 
ing the signatures in the Congress (R) 
list. 

The Ruling Congress tried to form a 
f>nc‘-party Government assuming support 
from the Praja Socialists (4). the Right 
Communists (4) and 2 out of 4 indepen¬ 
dents bedsides expecting defections from 
the Utkal Congress to fill up the gap. 
Dr Harekrushna Mahatab who was “un¬ 
animously” elected leader through ftie 
consensus ascertained by the AICC ob¬ 
server, Mr Darbara Singh, with the assis¬ 
tance of the Union Minister, Mrs Nandini 
Satpati, asserted his claim to form the 
Goveiument as leader of the large.st party 
in the House. The Governor, obviously, 
unyielding in his stand that the leader 
should satisfy the test of majority and not 
improve his strength after as.suming 
power, recommended the continuation of 
President’s nile. 

The UtkaJ Congress found it futfle to 
carry on a dialogue with the Ruling Con¬ 
gress either for merger or coalition and 
struck overnight a dramatic bargain with 
the Swatantra Party and the Jharkhand 
Party for forming a United Front under 
the leadership of Mr Biswanath Das, who, 
m spite of his age, is still active as an 
unattached leader. With their ranks still 
steady without the danger of defections, 
the United Front is confident that the 
Governor will call Mr Das to form the 
new Ministry and that he would be in 
the saddle early in April. Q 


MINERALS 

A fresh look at 
exploration techniques 

New Delht, 

npHF: symposium on exploration techni- 
^ ques for metalliferous deposits organis¬ 
ed by the Indian Geophysical Union at 
Klhetrinagar (Rajasthan) last week was 
timely and useful in that the geologists 
and mining engineers from different parts 
of the country who took part in the sym¬ 
posium had an opportunity to take a fresh 
look at the existing techniques and sug¬ 
gest w'ays of modifying them in order to 
achieve quicker results. Though India can 
derive some satisfaction from the pro- ♦ 
gress she Jias made in mineral develop¬ 
ment, she is extremely deficient in base 
metals, especially copper, lead, zinc, nic¬ 
kel and tin. The import of copper is ex¬ 
pected to go up from the J^resent level of 
Rs 45 crores to R$ 88 crpM and of the 




6t4 



other metals trom.Rs 6-7 crorcs to Rs 10-20 
crores each. 

TThis underscores the urgent need to 
exploit and develop the mineral resources 
Of the country. The speedy development 
and growth of indigenous production of 
metals depend largely on the applieaUon 
of eflicient techniques of exploration. This 
way it will be possible to make a lair 
assessment of the resources m llie shor¬ 
test po.ssible time whicli in turn is neces¬ 
sary for taking sound investment <ieci- 
sions and planning (‘fleet ively the devel¬ 
opment of mineral pioduction. Unfortu¬ 
nately in this country base metal mining 
projects have taken far t<*o long to reach 


the stage of commercial production. 
However encouraging be the results ob¬ 
tained from geophysical surveys, aerial or 
othervdse, it is the follow-up action on 
the ground that is more important. 

In the advanced countries mineral ex¬ 
ploitation is no longer considered to be a 
somewhat speculative activity. Nor are 
the stakes in such exploitation regarded 
to be high. By the adoption of a scientific 
approach to the exploration and devel¬ 
opment of mineral deposits they have been 
able to reduce investment risks and find 
(u-es whi(‘h conform more or less to expec¬ 
tations in respect of both quantity and 
quality. Indian geologists and mining en¬ 


gineers would therefore do welMo keep 
themselves abreast of the new techniques 
and processes evolved in these countries. 
By judiciously selecting and adopting pro- ' 
per techniques which are relevant to a 
particular deposit, quicker results can be 
achieved in the mining field. During the 
last decade many small and medium sized 
mineral deposits which could collectively 
contribute to an appreciable increase in 
production have been discovered. It would 
be worthwhile concentrating attention on 
these. At the same time suitable techni¬ 
ques must be evolvbd to keep their ex¬ 
ploration cost down. Q 
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ASEAN: Getting into gear 


■ F the Association of South-Fast Asian 
^ Nations (Asean) decides to go mobile, 
literally on four wheels, it might be ihe 
most tangible evidence that regionalism 
has come to .stay in South-East Asia. Be¬ 
cause, regionalism and the breakdown of 
national tariJT barriers is the core of Ford 
Motor’s ‘’complementation project” for the 
assembly of inexpensive car.; for Asian 
masses. The foreign ministers of the five 
Asean members—Indonesia. Malaysia, the 
Philippines, Singapore and Thailand—were 
given the outlines of the proposal when 
they met in Manila for the third annual 
meeting of this regional economic group¬ 
ing. A senior Ford ofllcial flew in here 
jto brief them on the plan which will 
Involve the manufacture of certain auto¬ 
motive parts in each country which can 
then be exchanged tax-free for compo¬ 
nents made in other Asean countries en¬ 
abling each to produce cars at a price 
the man in the street can afford. 

The proposal has been referred to the 
Asean committee looking into tariff reduc¬ 
tion plan's which will report back to the 
ministers. But automobile manufacturers 
in the region are apprehensive that unless 
a decision is taken without much delay, 
car firms might go it alone which would 
mean the end of the regional project. The 
scheme demands a certain rationalisation 
and allocation to each country the parts it 
can produce mo.st economically. And there¬ 
in comes the rub. It will be a crucial test 
to the claim made by Malaysia's Deputy 
Prime Minister, Dr Ismail, that the Asean 
had passed the stage in which co-operation 
was based on the lowest common factor of 
everybody gaining and nobody losing, and 
was moving on to the more sophisticated 
phase “in which we are prepared to lose a 
little in an exercise of co-operation”. 

Though the Ford project is certainly 
.imaginative, it was only one of the several 
proposals for economic co-operation consi¬ 
dered by the ministers. Indeed, before them 
•was a preliminary ITN study identifying 
practical areas for economic co-operation. 
The areas l^ted for collective development 
are, mainjil:; basic chemicals; fertiliser^; 


pel rochemicals, synthetic fibres, yarns and 
plastic materials; paper and newsprint; 
pharmaceuticals; steel; simple agricultural 
machinery: components for the electrical 
manufacturing industries and automobile 
parts and components. A more detailed re¬ 
port by the UN research team is expected 
to be available to the Asean by the middle 
of this year. 

The foreign ministers were also brief¬ 
ed on concrete proposals for the cstabli.sh- 
ment of a regional investments bank and 
the prospects of more active participation 
by ihe private sector in Asean activities. 
The bank proposal, by the Bancom Devel¬ 
opment Corporation, a Philippine-based 
international financial institution, aims at 
accelerating the capital formation process 
m the region and mobilising both re¬ 
gional and outside savings for regional 
industries. The Bancom proposal for the 
Asean Investments Bank is expected to 
lead to the establishment of a regional 
stock exchange where issues of local com¬ 
panies and governments are provided pri¬ 
mary and secondary markets, and are 
quoted and traded in various currencies 
of the region. 

Another possible related project is a 
regional secondary market to deal in ex¬ 
ternal currency funds, Euro-currencies, or 
Asia-currcncies, whose aim would be to 
augment the short-term sources of funds 
available to regional industries for work¬ 
ing capital purposes. 

According to Bancom President, 
Mr Sixlo Roxas Jr, the goals of these pro¬ 
jects would be to accelerate the mobilisa¬ 
tion of regional savings into investment 
capital, and rerlirort regional funds from 
the usual Western country outlets into 
safe and profitable South-East Asian ven¬ 
tures. thereby keeping funds within the 
region. 

Among the seiwices Ihe projected in¬ 
vestments bank proposes to offer to the 
Asean nations are financial consultancy 
to governments and corporations, under^- 
writing and private ^placement of local 
and regional issues within and outside the 
region, and investment advisory or man¬ 
agement services for local clientele desir¬ 


ing regional or international investment 
exposure. Bancom envisages that the pro¬ 
jected bank would be supeivised by 
a high-powered, multi-national manage¬ 
ment group of Asean nationals. Asean ex¬ 
perts appear to be convinced that the pro¬ 
posed bank will not duplicate the work 
already being done by the World Bank or 
the Asian Development Bank nearer 
home. 

On the question of closer co-operation 
with the private sector, the Asean minis¬ 
ters accepted the proposal by the South- 
East Asia Bu.siness Council (SEABC), .an 
organisation of business executives in the 
region. The council proposes to set up 
working arrangements at top level with 
Asean states with a view to attracting in¬ 
ternational investments into the region. 
The SEABC has agreed to provide feasi¬ 
bility studies of major economic and busi¬ 
ness endeavours and take steps to attract 
international investments into the region. 

Apart from these relatively ambitious 
piioposals, the ministers also agreed on 
several less spectacular projects aimed at 
increasing multilateral co-operation. They 
approved some 120 projects in tourism, in¬ 
dustry and commerce, science and tech¬ 
nology, mass media and communications, 
food production and supply, civil air trans¬ 
port, transportation and telecommunicar 
tion, shipping and meteorology. Tourism 
is expected to receive a boost with the 
decision to admit into each other’s territory 
non-scheduled commercial plane flights to 
pick up or unload passengers and cargo 
without disrupting regular air services. 

While national postures on important 
economic issues involving regional co¬ 
operation may not*have softened- very 
much, despite Dr Ismail’s optimistic 
declaration, the mood in Manila was visib¬ 
ly more relaxed than at the last two meet¬ 
ings in Malaysia and Jakarta, ^th 
conferences were overshadowed by the 
dispute between the Philippines and 
Malaysia over Manila’s claim to Sabah. 
Despite some last-minute attempt by some 
of the more lively Manila papers to in¬ 
ject some controversy by their “expose" 
of alleged Filipino infiltrations into 
Sabahv it made no great impact on the 
delegates. In fact, President Marcos is 
beliwed to have, given private assurance^ 
to Dr Ismail that the Philippines had 







made no attempt to infiltrate agents into 
Sabah. 

f Another healthy move was to post¬ 
pone any decision on admitting new mem¬ 
bers. Cambodia’s Lon Nol regime was 
k^n to obtain membership while South 
Vietnam was waiting on the wings. Des¬ 
pite some intense canvassing on behalf of 
these two war-tom countries, the minis¬ 
ters finally decided that Asean should 
consolidate before expanding. 

If one looks at mere tangibles, the 
Asean, founded in 1967, cannot claim to 
have achieved much. Sut nationalistic bar¬ 
riers against regional co-operation are 
less strong today and there is greater 
realisation that economic and social co¬ 
operation perhaps offers the best solution 
to the region’s complex problems. □ 

BBC 

Threat to India’s 
trade with UK 

Brussels. 

TDRITAIN’S entry into the Common 

Market will accelerate and ultimately 
complete a process that has been going on 
for the la^ 20 years or so—the dissolution 
of the British Commonwealth. The most 
tai^ible evidence of the Commonwealth’s 
existence is, of course, the network of 
trading arrangements linking the various 
countries to the UK, but it is a network 
wh6se importance has diminished con¬ 
siderably in recent years. Last year the 
UK's exports to the EEC exceeded those 
to the Commonwealth for the first time; 
her imports from the Common Market also 
rose substantially, so that the time is not 
far off when the EEC will replace the 
Commonwealth as the UK’s main trading 
partner. 

This trend, which is the result of an 
attempt by the UK and other Common¬ 
wealth countries to seek new trading part¬ 
ners, is noticeable in Indo-UK trade also. 
Between 1964 and 1969 India’s exports to 
the UK fell from $359 million (Rs 269 25 
crores) to $216 million (Rs 162 crores) and 
her imports from $364 million (Rs 273 
crores) to $147 miUion (Rs 110.25 crores) 
although her overall foreign trade showed 
no such decline. It was the dwindling im¬ 
portance of the UK as a trading partner 
for not only India but also other Common¬ 
wealth countries which led Common Mar¬ 
ket experts here to conclude that Britain’s 
entry would not harm their trade interests 
especially if provision was made for a 
transitional period. , 

Such optimism seems unjustified at 
first sight. According to reliable estimates 
^ ^ exports to the 

^ favourably affected by the 
The plain truth is that on entry 
Britain will have to adopt the common 
com^^l policy of the Six Even if the 
elimii^tion of Commonwealth preferences 
ai^ the adoption of the common external 
is spread out over 4 to 5 years (as 
to by both sides), the 
effect on India’s exports to the UK is 
.Ve f avourabto, for Britain is 
to; r^lac& a d^gned 

to encourage imports from Commonwealth 


countries by one which gives preferential 
treatment to other Common Market coun¬ 
tries the associated states and countries 
such as Spain and Israel. The injustice 
of this is compounded by the fact that for 
mo^ Commonwealth countries, including 
India, the UK is far more important as a 
trading partner tha.i the EEC. (Tbus in 
1968 India’s export.s to the UK were twice 
as large as to the Community—$283 million 
(Rs 212.25 crores) against $142 million 
(Rs 106.5 crores). 

Fears for India's exports to the UK 
are based on the changes which Britain 
would have to make in her import policy 
after joining the Community. At present 
India, along with other Commonwealth 
countries, enjoys preferential treatment 
for a very wide range of products: in 
many cases her exports to the UK are not 
subject to import duty, in others, duty is 
levied at a preferential rate. Under the 
provisional agreement reached here on 
February 2, Britain will have to bring her 
tariffs into line with those of the EEC in 
four equal stages. 

In practice, this means that 12 months 
after entry the UK will have to reduce 
the difference between these two sets of 
tariffs by 20 per cent—and each year 
thereafter by an identical amount, the last 
adjustment being made 4i year.s after 
entry. Thus if the preferential rate in the 
UK is zero and the rate in the EEC is 10 
per cent, within three years of entry 
Commonwealth exports to the UK would 
be subject to a 6 per cent duty. Unfor¬ 
tunately this is not the only adverse factor 
India’s exports will have to contend with. 
Even while Britain will be raising her 
tariffs on imports from Commonwealth 
countries, .she will be reducing them on 
imports from other Common Market coun¬ 
tries and the associated states. 

Broadly speaking, the preferences en¬ 
joyed by Commonwealth exporters in the 
UK today will be gradually transfen’ed 
to these countries if the negotiations for 
entry succeed. The new situation con¬ 
fronting] Indian exporters could prove 
more unfavourable to them for a number 
of products. This is especially true as re¬ 
gards tropical products, for which the 
associated states will enjoy duty-free en¬ 
try in the UK market while India will be 
subject to the full common external tariff 
The as.sociated states will also have a sub¬ 
stantial advantage over India as regards 
tropical fruits and juices, for Britain will 
have to replace the preferential rates 
granted Commonwealth exporters by the 
rates levied in the EEC, which go from 
12 per cent to 34 per cent. And now that 
the Six have agreed to allow tobacco 
from the associated states to enter the Com¬ 
munity duty-free, Britain will have to 
tfbllow suit. As production oil Virginia 
flue-cured tobacco is growing very rapidly 
in some of the African states, Indian ex¬ 
porters will be hard pressed to retain their 
share of the market (especially as the East 
African states will continue to enjoy pre¬ 
ferential entry by virtue of their associa¬ 
tion agreement with the EEC). 

One of the arguments put forward by 
the Six in support of their relatively opti¬ 
mistic approach to the problems of devel¬ 
oping Commonwealth countries is the re- 
c<wt agreement on generalised preferences. 
They: point out that both the UK and the 
Cbmmunity will have begun to inclement 


their offers long before Britain’s entry into 
the EEC, so that countries such as India 
will be enjoying duty-free entry for their 
exports of semi-manufactured and manu¬ 
factured products in both the UK and the 
Common Market at the time of entry. As 
a result, entry will have little or no reper¬ 
cussion on India’s exports to the UK 
mai’ket. 

Unfortunately for India, the position 
is a good deal more complicated than the 
spokesmen for the Six will admit. It is 
not clear just when the various schemes 
will be implemented. The European 
Commission in Brussels is prepared to 
implement the Community’s scheme from 
July 1 but at least one or two of the mem¬ 
ber states would prefer to wait for the 
Americans to implement their scheme. But 
the Nixon Administration has yet to send 
the necessary legislation to Congress, after 
which another 6 to 12 months may elapse 
before the Bill becomes law. 

Once Britain joins the EEC she will 
have to bring her scheme into line with 
that of the Community, despite the 
fact that it is the more generous of the 
two. But the Six are unlikely to abandpu 
their scheme, which is based on import 
ceilings. Entry therefore is bound to re¬ 
sult in a reduction in the opportunities for 
duty-free entry available to developing 
coun^'rie.s—and could prompt the Ameri¬ 
cans to revise their own scheme down¬ 
wards in the best tradition of burden¬ 
sharing. 

This is the overall picture as regards 
semi-manufactured and manufactured pro¬ 
ducts. It is even more complicated—and 
uncertain—as regards sensitive products 
such as textiles. The British, who plan to 
introduce a 15 per cent import duty on tex- 
tile.s from the Commonwealth countries 
also as from next January, have excluded 
textiles from their preferences scheme. 
The Six, on the other hand, have included 
them—but in such a way that in practice 
only a small proportion of India’s textile 
exports to the EEC will enter duty-free. 

. What will happen once Britain joins the 
Community remains an open question* 
The Common Market textile industry will, 
no doubt, renew its campaign to force the 
member states to remove textiles from 
their ^'lieme; the European Commission, 
on the other hand, will probably press for 
the British to allow duty-free entry on 
terms identical with those of the Six’s ori¬ 
ginal offer. In either case, the result will 
be quite unsatisfactory for countries such 
as India. (New Delhi would have been 
secretly pleased with the British, decision 
to put cotton textiles on the exceptions 
list had the latter not decided to abolish 
duty-free entry for Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries.) 

Jute manufactures will also pose 
something of a problem. The British have 
offered duty-free entry for jute goods and 
and so have the Six—provided they can 
reach an agr^ment with the two main 
suppliers, India and Pakistan. Althou^ 
such agreements were in fact concluded 
by the EEC with each of the two Arian 
countries, the Indians have threatened to * 
denounce theirs unless they receive a larger 
quota. The position in much the same in 
the case of coir products also: the Six are 
prepared to grant duty-free entry but only 
after they have reached an agreement 
with India. n 
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JUTE 

Pakistan crisis boosts Indian hopes 


London. 

new political crisis in East Pakis- 

tan has provided an unexpected oppor¬ 
tunity I'or Indian textiles to regain their 
former share of the British market. Indian 
jute mill owners who in recent years have 
taken a severe beating from the cut-price 
Pakistani competition will .soon lx? getting 
a flood of new orders from British mer¬ 
chants. 

“This should give the Indian mills a 
new lea.se of life/' was the verdict of the 
director of a leading Ixindon merchant 
hou.se whLdh sells jute pilbducts aE the 
wo|*ld. “It looks as if the business will go 
to India now for as long as the political 
strife in East Pakistan lasts. Before this 
happened, the market in India was rather 
depressed: but now it is getting firmer.” 

The Hritish buyers of jute goods have 
been neglecting the traditional Indian 
market mainly >>ecause it has been over¬ 
priced. They can buy cheaper—and, some 
say, better quality—from Pakistan. Tliere 
the jute mill owners benefit fr(»n) a 35 per 
cent export bonus which is r^^ally an ex¬ 
port .subsidy and gives them a clear advan¬ 
tage on world markets. 

In hard cash, Pakistan’s export bonu¬ 
ses have allowed the jute manufacturerb 
to undercut the Indian competition by a re¬ 
gular one or two j:)er cent. “Pakistan gr'ts 
most of our busine.ss becau.se it is cheaper 
India has been getting the left-overs for 
the pa«t few years,” a London dealer ex¬ 
plained. “The difference in price is al¬ 
ways quite marginal But whatever tho 
Indians quote, the Pakistanis manage to 
quote just a little less.” 

In the past few yi^ars India has almost 
lost all her British market for sacking, Tlie 
Pakistani product is nearly a shilling a 
yard cherper. .so natnrally the buyers pass 
up the Iiivlian offerings. In 19G8 India sold 
about 16,000 quintals of jute sacks and 
bags worth £234,533 (Rs 42 22 lakhs) to Bri¬ 
tain. By la.st year this side of the market 
was slashed 90 per cent to about 1/250 
quintals worth £31,935 (Rs 5.76 lakhs). 
Woven jute fabrics—hessian ami carpet 
backing—have also been hard hit. Tmpoils 
into Britain which were wonh around £4 
■ million (R^ 7.2 crores) in 1968 dropped to 
£2,3 million (Rs 4.14 crore.s) the following 
year; they slid further in 1970 to £1.8 mil¬ 
lion (Rs 3.24 crores). 

In recent months there have been 
signs that India and Pakistan have been 
overproducing hessian. And there were 
some fears that a severe price cutting war 
would result if the market became over- 
^ lyeighted with surplus supplies. But if 
India continues to have the jute market 
to. herself this year that particular prob¬ 
lem should take of Itself to India's advan¬ 
tage. 

AlUbough, at least for the ^ort term, 
th|e jute market seems to be looking up 


again, there is not much for the Indian 
cotton producers to look forward to. The 
Britiish Government’s decision to abolish 
Commonwealth preferences for cotton tex¬ 
tile imports and apply a 15 per cent levy 
IS a hard blow. Many experts believe it 
could knock India right out of the British 
market. 

Even under the preference system—it 
is founded on the Indo-British Agreement 
of 1938—which allows cotton into Britain 
free of tariffs, India has struggled to hold 
her own again.st the cheaper competition. 
Exports acknowledge that India stands to 
lose more when the levy goes into force 
than either Hongkong or Pakistan. 

At present the British market takes 
about 35 per cent of India's exports of cot¬ 
ton textiles worth about £16.5 million 
(Rs 29.7 crores). Indian officials in London 
estimate that if they fail to persuade Bri¬ 
tain to abolish or reduce the threatened 
levy the majority of cotton producers will 
give up and move to more profitable mar¬ 
kets such as South-East Asia America. 
Tlie loss in value of Indian cotton imports 
is expected to be between £10 million 
(Rs 18 crores) and £15 million (Rs 27 
crores): most of this ti*ade will be picked 
up by Japan and Portugal. 

The levy is due to go into force at 
tbf' beginning of next year. It is being 
intrfKluced after strong lobbying by the 
Briti.sh Textile Council, the statutory orga- 
riisation of tho Lancashire cotton Indus- 
ti'y. The council, which has also been ex¬ 
periencing hard times, claims that abolish¬ 
ing tho preferences will give the industry 
“a more stable and predictable frame- 
wau’k". Yet India has not come close to fill¬ 
ing its quota of around 202 million square 
yards of cottfin for three years. 

The British Government says it recog¬ 
nises that India will suffer most hardship 
from tho change-over to tariffs. There have 
been vague prc>misos of some compensa¬ 
tory aid to cushion the blow. But after 
months of negotiations between officials of 
the two governments very little has been 
accomplished. 

BANKING 


Mr Taiwan’s plea for 
credit planning 

Bombay. 

IT IS very rarely that the chairmen of the 
public sector organisations are known 
to express their frank views publicly. The 
statements of the Chairman of the State 
Bank of India, Mr R. K. Talwar, at the 
annual general meeting of the bank and kt 
the press conference the same day Iftft 
week are signifleant in tlds regpect 


^ough technically Mr Talwar was speak¬ 
ing as the Chairman of the biggest public 
sector bank his views have to be consideiv 
ed as those coming from the leader of the 
nationalised banking sector. Since the 
nationalised banking sector has undergone 
more or less the same experience during 
the last 21 months of bank nationalisation 
a consensus on some of the issues has 
emerged on the problems Effecting the 
banks. 

Mr Talwar touched on some of the 
vital aspects of the functioning of the 
banks. A large credit expansion has been 
brought about mainly in pursuit of a deli¬ 
berate public policy in which the central 
banking authorities had assured liberal 
support to the banks to extend credit to 
certain priority sectors. However, to com¬ 
bat inflationary pressures the authorities 
curtailed the refinance facilities in the 
midst of the busy season. Tho banks, there¬ 
fore. find it difficult to meet the demand 
for credit from their own resources. They 
have been put in a predicament in which 
they have to either deny credit to large 
and medium industries which will be detri¬ 
mental to production and employment 
or to deny as.sistance to the weaker sections 
which goes counter to public policy. This 
was not entirely unanticipated a.s the de¬ 
mand for credit ha.<i boon outstripping tho 
deposit mobilisation for more than a year. 

It was in thi.s context that Mr Talwar 
has pleaded for credit planning. His con¬ 
tention is that the planning so far ha.s been 
merely directional in nature. Tliere is no 
quantitative allocation of the total flow of 
credit. He has pleaded for apportionment 
of credit among various sectors and sub- 
sectors so as to accord with plan priorities. 
In the social control era the Credit Coun¬ 
cil had been evolved and it was thought 
that this body would in due course of lime 
examine the needs of various sectors and 
make allocations on the basis of available 
resoun'cs. However, when the banks were 
taken over the Union Government did not 
take any steps to activate the body or to 
reorganise it with the result that there 
has been no credit planning as such. 

As regard.s credit to priority sectors 
what Mr Talwar said has been rather re¬ 
vealing. The repayment experience in the 
case of small industries sector by and large 
w'as satisfactory. However, in the case of 
agricultural advances, the recoveries were 
80 per cent of the demand for payments 
due. The cost of making the funds- avail¬ 
able to the priority sectors was 11.5 per 
cent for small industries and 12.5 per cent 
for direct loans to agriculture. This ex¬ 
cluded risk margin. As against this the 
interest earnings were at the rate of 9 per 
cent for small industries and 9.5 per cent 
for agriculture. Thus there is a substantial 
differential in the cost of funds and the 
income earned in the credit given to prio¬ 
rity sector. The deterioration in banking 
services seems to be partly responsible for 
this state of affairs. 

At ffie. instance of the Finance ’MnlsF 
ter, a cemimittee heeded hy B8I Depit^ 





Ckiiretnor, Dr R K, Hazari ia examining the 
question of giving preferential interest 
rates for the weaker sectors. The com¬ 
mittee would no doubt take notice of these 
views. Having said this it is not yet dear 
as to why the SBI should have experienced 
such a high percentage of overdues. The 
co-operative institutions in the country 
have been criticised in the past for having 
overdues of 30 per cent or above. The ex¬ 
perience of the biggest public sector bank 
with all its modem techniques of process¬ 
ing of loans has not been very satisfac> 
tory. 'Ihig calls for a fresh examination of 
the strategy of fmancing agriculture 
through the co-operatives and the commer- 
dal banks. In fact, Mr Talwar has pleaded 
that the role of commerdal banks can only 
be ‘supplementary* and the responsibility 
must continue to rest mainly with the co¬ 
operatives. This is a significant develop¬ 
ment and is in line with the thinking of 
the leaders of co-operative movement in 
the country. The effective use of credit is 
vital to the banking system. Mr Talwar 
has admitted that it is difficult for the 
banks to create machinery at every office 
for processing of loan applications and 
subsequent supervision. The SBI is, there¬ 
fore, selecting thihughout lihe country 
about 150 centres in which the borrowers 
within a radius of 10 miles would be 
covered. The Bank is moving away frjni 
scattered lending towards intensification 
of area approach. 

Mr Talwar has criticised the entry of 
the OC and the Unit Trust in the call 
money market. The two financial insti¬ 
tutions had been permittee! by the RBI 
last year to invest funds in the call money 
market. The rationale behind the deci¬ 
sion was that the surplus funds with the 
institutions should be available to banks 
who were hard pressed with resources and 
the institutions should also get a bettor 
return on their investments. The banks 
ascribe the rise of the inter-bank call 
money rate to 11 per cient to the LIC 
and the Unit Trust demanding higher 
price for their funds. The question is whe¬ 
ther these long-term funds should be used 
for short-term purposes. The banks and 
the two financial institutions have conflict¬ 
ing interests. It is time to resolve this 
controversy. 

Mr Talwar has referred to the fact that 
while the interest rate on advances has 
been going up the rate of interest on time 
deposits has not gone up. Bank rate in¬ 
creases in the pasit were justified on the 
ground of reward to savers in the eco¬ 
nomy, However, the Bank rate rise from 
5 to 6 per cent in January this year has 
not brought about any such rise in the 
case of time deposits. The talk of reward 
to savers hag been forgotten. Mr Talwaris 
stand is in contrast to the attitude of the 
SBI in the past when "there was reluctance 
to raise deposit rates on the ground that 
deposits are not interest elastic. However, 
his suggestion that an increase in deposit 
rates may be brought about by some 
adjustment in lending rates may generate 
fre^ thinking on this vftal issue of 
augmenting savings. 

Mr Taiwar has made a reference to 
the stoppage of work at the banks caus- 
‘ ing lot of suffering to the customers. He 
has expre^ed the hop© that a suitable 
tnachinety for the settlement of disputes 
wpuW he evol^ Q 


Wages and productivity 

TUI’R Harish Mahindra, Chairman of 
Mahindra Ugixie Steel Co, says 
that as a cushion against wage push in¬ 
flation, a dynamically stable wage sys¬ 
tem should be devised under which 
workers are offered continuous increases 
in wages along with adequate rise in 
productivity. There are two alternatives 
to achieve this objective. The first is 
an authoritarian control over wage 
policy determination which may not be 
possible in a political democracy. The 
other alternative is the adoption of a 
national prices and incomes policy which 
would provide the necessary framework 
for the wage settlements at the industry 
or plant level. The chief merit of this 
policy is that it would help regulate the 
growth of dispensable income and reduce 
disparities in income. The kind of “par¬ 
tial national prices and incomes policy 
limited to selected sectors or industries/' 
according to Mr Mahindra, is not im¬ 
practicable. Some such experiment is 
worth trying as its results might give 
national prices and incomes policy a 
sporting chance to prove itself. Pay¬ 
ment of wages by results or measured- 
day work or any other system could suc¬ 
ceed only if it is tailor-made to suit 
individual units of production. Citing 
examples of units which had successfully 
done productivity bargaining and pro¬ 
ductivity deals, Mr Mahindra says 
there seems to be no clear thinking on 
the subject in India. The attitude should 
be that once a living wage had been 
granted to begin with, all future com¬ 
pensations offered, other than ex-gratia 
and bonus, should be on the basis of a 
rise in productivity. The extent of the 
rise in wages related to productivity 
may be subject to negotiations. The gain 
from increases in productivity could be 
shared equitably among labour, manage¬ 
ment and the capital. 


Import of technology 

Dr Bharat Ram, President, Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Commerce, says that 
if the country had to cope with modern 
toends no time should be wasted in adopt¬ 
ing modem technology. Although for the 
home market labour-intensive industries 
are economic, for th» export market the 
use of sophisticated technology is essen¬ 
tial. The Government should freely 
allow the import of technology for ex¬ 
port production which alone would en¬ 
able our exporters to compete In the 
international market 


Industrial licensing and States 

Mr V. G. Rajadhyaksha, the out¬ 
going President of Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry, says that when 
a proposal for a new project or for the 
expansion of an existing one is received 
from a large industrial house or a for¬ 
eign business house, it should be left 
to the State Government to decide on 
the social and economic relevance of the 
project. This includes whether the pro- 
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posal satisfies the requirements of the 
industrial lurensing policy and the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act. The advantage of 
passing on these tasks to the State 
Government lies in the fact that 
the State Governments are ensur¬ 
ing the development of backward areas 
and are largely responsible for the wel¬ 
fare of small-scale units. The State Gov¬ 
ernments have also to handle the labour 
problems in the State. Mr Rajadhyaksha 
therefore suggests that the transfer of 
licensing authority to the States would 
go a long way towards ensuring a happy 
partner^ip between the Govemmenlt, 
labour and entrepreneurs. 

Railway mismanagement 

Mr H. N. Mookherjee, Chairman,* 
Indian Mining Federation, says that 
what is happening with the railways is 
something strange. The railways have 
dieselised and electrified most of their 
tracks:, introduced box wagons and have 
extensively remodelled and expanded 
their various yards in order to increase 
operational efficiency and turn-round of 
wagons. But a wagon still remains idle 
on an average m hours in a day at the 
marshalling yard, goods shed or transit 
shed~“its running lime being limited, to 
five hours a day. Even the railways ad¬ 
mit that the turn-round of wagons is as 
slow as it was two decades ago. The 
railway authorities have not been able 
to provide a satisfactory explanation. 
Explaining the reasons for the deficit in 
the railway budget, the Railway Minis¬ 
ter said in the Ix>k, Sabha that the rail¬ 
ways were not getting enough traffic for 
transport capacities built up during the 
Third Plan period. But such a state* 
ment. according to Mr Mookherjee, can 
hardly be reconciled v,dth the stark rea¬ 
lity of constant shortages to carry the 
coal. 


Chemical industry’s problems 

Mr C. D. Thakkar, President, Indian 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, 
says that the imsatisfactory working of 
the IDPL plant and delays in imple¬ 
menting the Hindustan Organic Chemi¬ 
cals’ plant has resulted in a drain of for¬ 
eign exchange worth of Rs 25 crores. 
The delays which occurred in the licen¬ 
sing of new undertakings In the private 
sector have also been costing the nation 
dearly in foreign exchange. At the same 
time, the delays in commissioning some 
of the fertiliser plants are resulting in a 
foreign exchange loss of Rs 70 crores 
annually. It is, therefore, a welcome 
move, Mr Thakkar says, that the Gov¬ 
ernment proposes to appoint task forces 
to remove* obstacles in the way of ex¬ 
pansion of public and private sector 
chemical units. 




Commercial banks in India after nationalisation 

By B. N. Adarkar 


STRUCTURALLY the banking system in 

India has gained distinctly in strength 
and cohesion after nationalisation. The 
policies and working of the major national¬ 
ised banks have now been brought into 
closer harmony and co-ordination with 
th(JSo of the State Bank of India and its 
subsidiaries which, prior to nationalisation, 
moved in a somewhat different orbit. A 
bottei’ environment has thus been created 
for the formulation and implementation of 
monetary and banking policies. 

While the security of deposits is 
better assured, a heavier responsibility is 
thrown on the management of nationalised 
banks to .so conduct their affairs that 
there is a steady accretion to the banks’ 
capital funds to absorb any losses, past or 
present, and thus to avoid an erosion of 
deposits. Even after nationalisation the 
return on investment will continue to be 
an'important yardstick for measuring the 
perfoi-mance of banks. 

It is wrong to think that banks can¬ 
not eanri a reasonable return on capital if 
they carry on their operations with due 
regard to their sficial obligations. Not all 
rural banks need run at losses, nor need 
the risk of loss <>n small loans l>e neces¬ 
sarily greater than on large loans. 

If social objectives are accepted as an 
excuse for a lower return on capital, banks 
will have no incentive to combine social 
objectives with a high standard of man¬ 
agement. Under the guise of social objec¬ 
tives losses may be incurred w'hich will 
really be due to inefficient management. 
It is. therefore, essential to devise a man¬ 
agement and accounting system w'hereby 
uneconomic operations undertaken on 
grounds of public policy are separately 
accounted for and banks' performance is 
judged by the rate of return earned by 
them on their normal operations. 

While financial discipline is the 
essence of sound banking, monetary dis¬ 
cipline is vital to the health of the eco¬ 
nomy as a whole. The commercial banks 
have a two-fold duty to perform: to put 
forth theu- best endeavour to mobilise de¬ 
posits, and secondly to check extension of 
credit so as to avoid excessive borrowing 
from the Reserve Bank. 

Thus, for a proper exerci.^ie of mone¬ 
tary discipline, all the three aspects, 
namely, deposit mobilisation, credit 
restraint and as it.s natural concomitant 
credit planning must be taken care of. 

Unrestricted extension of credit out 
of created money can generate inflationary 
pressures and eventually do serious harm 
to the e?c(>iiomy, however laudable is the 
purpose for which such credit is provided 
in the first instance. The major achieve¬ 
ments of nationalised banks are in the 
realm of branch expan.sion, deposit mobi¬ 
lisation and extension of creclit to agri¬ 
culture, small-scale industry and certain 
other hitherto neglected sectors. 


Excerpts from A. D. Shroff Memorial 
Lecture delivered on Marc!),- 30 by Mr 
Adarkar, a former Governor of the Reserve 
Bank of India, 


The current rate of branch expansion 
can be maintained without risk to the 
banking system only if adequate arrange¬ 
ments exist for training and orientation of 
branch managers, for proper choice of 
locations, for inspection of branches at 
suitably short intervals and for head office 
co-ordination and control. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on the 
authorities to see that branch expansion 
programmes are accompanied by con¬ 
current action to strengthen the internal 
organisation of banks, wherever it is weak, 
in these respects, and to fix branch expan¬ 
sion targets only after a careful examina¬ 
tion of the personnel and other resoui*ces 
available to individual banks to manage a 
vast network of branches. Targets have 
their value as a means of pulling a system 
out of a rut and giving it a push, but 
thereafter performance should be judged 
more by quality than speed. 

The economy needs a much higher 
rate of deposit accretion. However, the 
rate of deposit growth is partly a reflec¬ 
tion of the rate of saving and beyond a 
certain limit bank credit cannot fill the 
gap between genuine savings on the one 
hand, and the investment needs, on the 
other. A shortage of bank credit is un¬ 
avoidable in an economy suffering from a 
shortage of savings. If the fac^ that owing 
to an overall shortage of real resources, a 
a cut in credit facilities is unavoidable 
even for genuine production purposes in 
some sectors were more widely appre¬ 
ciated, there would be less criticism and 
more ' willing acceptance of the credit 
policies and ooerations of the Reserve 
Bank and commercial banks. 

The new bill market scheme woll 
bring about a quicker turnover of funds 
between banks and their borrowers and 
greater mobility of funds between banks 
and within the money markets generally. 
To get the maximum benefit for the eco¬ 
nomy from the limited credit resources, it 
is essential that commercial and industrial 
borrowers should practise utmost economy 
of credit and accept a measure of dis¬ 
cipline in regard to the payment of their 
current dues. I would, therefore, take this 
opportunity to appeal to the commercial 
community to make the Reserve Bank’s 
new bill market scheme a success. 

I feel that there is scope for liberalis¬ 
ing the present refinance facilities of the 
Reserve Bank to take care of the increased 
demand for (rredit for food procurement 
and priority sectors, where such demand 
is high in relation to the optimum growth 
of deposit*; which the RBI may expect 
individual banks to attain. 

Prior to nationali^tion, the National 
Credit Council was charged with the task 
of evolving a credit plan. It is high time 
a new credit council was set up to per¬ 
form this function. The council should be 
composed of individuals selected for their 
knowledge and expertise and not on tbe 
ground that they represent particular 
sections of credit users^ as otherwise the 
council may become only a forum for 
ventilating grievances or settling con¬ 
flicting claims. 


The expansion of credit to agriculture 
and small-scale industries was a trend 
started after the introduction of social 
control over banks, but which gained 
momentum after nationalisation. The pub¬ 
lic sector banks, particularly their execu¬ 
tives deserve praise for the alacrity with 
which they took the flew task upon them¬ 
selves and reoriented their policies and 
procedures to cope with it. 

The public sector commercial banks 
have made good progress towards what 
was one of the main objectives of national¬ 
isation, namely, to give the small bor¬ 
rower an access to bank credit. Branch 
expansion is only the first step towards 
extension of banking services to rural and 
backward areas. The performance of 
lead banks should be judged not only by 
the number of branches opened by them 
but also by the number of projects for 
improving productivity or creating new 
employment opportunities which they are 
able to sponsor or finance in rural and 
backward areas. Many lead banks have a 
long way to go in building up the neces¬ 
sary organisation for this type of activity. 
Care has to be taken to see that excessive 
pre-occupation with branch expansion does 
not divert attention from the basic and 
more difficult task of generating produc¬ 
tion and employment opportunities in 
rural and backward areas. 

Indeed some measure of official guid¬ 
ance is necessary and unavoidable in any 
scheme of public management, but it is 
important to ensure that despite such 
guidance, the boards of directors remain, 
fully accountable for the final results, in 
terms of both profit and loss and service 
to the community. Official guidance should 
never go so far as to prejudice the account¬ 
ability of the boards of directors. Equally, 
the principle of accountability should not 
be stretched so far as to leave the boards 
free to adopt policies of their choice sub- 
j'ect only to their being judged by the 
results at the end of the year. 

But to allocate responsibility is one 
thing, to divide accountability is another. 
Efficient management of public enter¬ 
prises requires that fl^e boards of directors 
alone remain accountable for the final 
results. To ensure that the boards alone 
remain truly accountable for the final re¬ 
sults, official guidance should be provided 
in such form and manner that the board 
is able to account for the results, and 
Parliament and the public are able to 
assess them, in termS of factors within the 
board’s control and those outside its 
control. 

Just as the official directors should not 
be regarded as having a representational 
role in all matters regardless of whether 
they call for official guidance or not, it 
needs to be clarified that the duties and 
responsibilities of other directors drawn 
from specified sectors like depositors, em¬ 
ployees, workers^ farmers and artisans *re 
not limited to their respective special 
interests, but include in their scope the 
wider interests of the institution and the 
community. " ' 
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By Stovwforw 


Cotton textile exports 

Y^ITH thie approach of the e-nd of the 
financial year 1970-71, the conclusion 
of yet another spectacular bulk deal in 
cotton yarn with, Burma has been noted 
with satisfaction by textile export interests. 
If the deal had been concluded earlier, 
perhaps it could have helpeil the realisation 
of the export tariret for cotton textiles fixed 
at Rs 120 crores for the financial year As 
it is, there is fjeneral satisfaction that the 
Burma deal could well give a bright start 
for textile exports for the financial year 
starting from April 1. The deal, valued at 
Rs 4.30 crores, for the export of superfine 
cotton yarn, has been put through by the 
Cotton Textiles Export Promotion Council 
and the Myanma Export-Import Corpora- 
ticih of Bumia. the central buying organisa¬ 
tion for all textiles in Burma with which 
sizable bulk contracts in cotton yarn had 
been effected in the past. 

At a lime when cotton prices as well 
as the prices of yarn, had tended to climb 
down from their dizzy heights, this latest 
bulk deal could well bring about 
a rever.sal in the trend. It is to 
be seen how far the recovery phase 
would affect the genuine interests of the 
handloom weavers and, in turn, the export 
of handloom fabrics, especially to the 
European market, where the demand lor 
such fabrics htad latterly picked up. 
Be that as it may, India’s ability to 
achieve the same target for the new finan¬ 
cial year would depend very largely on how 
an overall improvement in the export of 
different items of textiles is maintained 
.in the next 12 months. Shipments of cotton 
piecegood.s and hosiery in particular have 
to be geared up. 

Textile exporters have been pressing, 
for quit'' some time, the Cotton Textiles 
Export Promotion Council and the Indian 
Cotton Mills' Federation for an appropriate 
mark-up in the incentives, ospc'cially in the 
light of the strident advance m prices of 
cotton noticed for the greater part of the 
current cotton year. The response from 
the authorities has so far been rather luke¬ 
warm. The All India Exporters’ Chamber 
had also had occasion, during the course 
cf this financial year, to urge on the 
authorities the need for expeditious action 
so that the improved climate for Indian 
textiles in the overseas markets could be 
exploited. Can something positive be ex¬ 
pected from the authorities before it is too 
late? (See ahi> Eoeport Angle, Commerce 
.of March 27, page 576). [71 

Inquiries galore 

WflTH the .growing emphasis of the 
^ Government on strengthening both 


qualitatively and quantitatively the small- 
scale sector, it is but natural that this sec¬ 
tor’s export prospects should be receiving 
special attention. The small sector has 
played a significant role in the export 
growth of some of the major exporting 
nations such as Japan and Hongkong. 
Moreover, the small operator enjoys seve¬ 
ral advantages in cost of production of 
labour-intensive products in the interna¬ 
tional market. In this context it is gratify¬ 
ing to know that of late more than 500 
inejuiries were received by the office of the 
Director, Export Promotion for Small-scale 
Industries, for such items as bicycles, 
bicycle parts and tools and automobile 
parts from Japan, the United States and 
Italy. These inquiries, if they are executed, 
would be worth Rs 82 crores. An interest¬ 
ing aspect is that almost Rs 58 crores 
worth of inquiries have como from Japan 
alone. In view of the recent labour short¬ 
age and soaring wage situation in Japan 
many production lines are reported to be 
bc'coming uneconomic. The Japanese who 
once built major business by exporting 
components to Europe and North America 
are now looking for compongits from the 
developing countries. Naturally this is a 
market that offers enormous potential for 
the small-scale sector in India. □ 

Electricals for East Africa 

'JI^HE Indian Consortium for Power Pro¬ 
jects. constituted recently under the 
Ministry of Industrial Development, has 
bagged two major orders against stiff inter¬ 
national competition from Malawi in East 
Africa. One order is for the supply, erec¬ 
tion and commissioning of a 66 kv power 
transformer and the other is for the supply 
of complete equipment for a 66 kv sub¬ 
station for Malawi’s Electricity Supply 
Corporation. These contracts are a part 
of the Tt*dzani hydro-electric scheme 
which is being financed by the Interna¬ 
tional Development Association of the 
World Bank and the African Development 
Bank. □ 

Teleprinter sales 

^HE Hindustan Teleprinters Ltd at 
Madras seems to be poised for a major 
breakthrough in the export market. Orders 
worth Rs 48 lakhs are presently at hand. 
A major part of these has come from 
Kuwait and Iran lor the Supply of Arabic 
and Persian script teleprinters which the 
company has developed recently. It has also 
secured similar orders from Bhutan, Ceylon, 
Yemen and Nepal. Recently trade inquiries 
for teleprinters were received from Singa? 
pore and the Philippines where samples 
have been sent for testing. The inquiry 


from the Philippines is particularly signi¬ 
ficant as, if the testing proves satisfactory, 
an order of a sizable quantity could be ex¬ 
pected from that country. □ 

Uptrend in fish products 

^HOUGH the month of itanuary showed 

some setback in exports of fish and fish 
products, the performance during the first 
10 month.s of the cuirent financial year has 
been quite encouraging. Shipments totalled 
29,816 tonnc?s valued at Rs 28.80 crores as 
against 25,474 tonnes valued at Rs 27.73 
crores in the corresponding period of 1969- 
70. This meant a growth of 17.04 per cent 
in terms of quantity and 3.86 per cent in 
terms of value. 

During the month of January this year 
shipments totalled only 1,887 tonnes valued 
at Rs 2.01 crores as against 3,028 tonnes 
valued at Rs 3.02 crores of January 1970. 
There was a steep decline in exports of 
frozen prawns from 1,919 tonnes in January 
1970 to 929 tonnes in January this year. 
This was mainly because of poor offtake by 
the United States markets which lifted only 
369 tonnes valued at Rs 35 lakhs as against 
1,360 tonnes valued at Rs 1.35 crores in 
January 1970. Besides poor catch has also 
been a contributory factor. Interestingly, 
the Japanese offtake of frozen shrimps was 
more than. 500 tonnes valued at Rs 90 lakhs 
during the month. This quantity was more 
than what the US bought from us. 

Another disturbing feature of the ex¬ 
ports was a decline in canned shrimp for 
the second month in succession. Other items 
which recorded a fall during the month in¬ 
cluded frozen lobster tails and dried 
lish. However, frozen frog legs showed a, 
significant rise from 127 tonnes in January 
1970 to 165 tonnes in January 1971. How¬ 
ever, the export earnings from this item 
have declined from Rs 19.80 lakhs to Rs 17.69 
lakhs and this is mainly on account of the 
sharp fall in prices of “jumbo” grade in the 
US markets. Q 

Leather exports to Japan 

FOUR-MEMBER study team of leather 

goods manufacturers sponsored by the 
Foreign Trade Ministry left recently for 
Japan. The team will explore the markets 
in Japan for Indian leather goods and the 
possibilities of expanding the present lines 
of business. Japan has been a principal 
market for sheep casings from India but 
there are indications that Tokyo has started 
buying in substantial quantities from other 
countries such as Australia, New Zealand, 
Pakistan and China while the Indian share 
has remained stagnant. , Q 
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A survey of commerce education 

By Bhagwati Prasad 


^HESE days commerce? as an educational 

course is bein^j systematically eclipsed 
by management education. Enrolment for 
commerce courses is dwindling day by day 
in mo.st of the universities. Commerce 
graduates arc not given their due place by 
the employers on the pretext that they 
lack liberal education and common sense. 
Under these circumstances, it is most time¬ 
ly for teachers of commerce to sit to¬ 
gether and have a sort of introspection. 

Commerce education in India can be 
tracer! back to 1886 when a commercial 
school was started in JVIadras. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras also showed interest in 
this branch of study and took the lead iii 
instituting examinations in commerce at 
about the same time. Then a schoed of com¬ 
merce was started m Calicut by the 
Government of India. In 1903 Calcutta also 
witnessed the starting of a commerce 
class in the Presidency College. After¬ 
wards in Bombay and Delhi a few com¬ 
mercial institutes were started to import 
instructions in book-keeping, typing and 
letter-writing etc. With the establishment 
of the Sydenham College of Commerce 
and Economics in Bombay began the com¬ 
merce education at the university level. 
Subsequent years .saw the opening of com¬ 
merce colleges at dillerent places and com¬ 
merce depailmonts in various universities. 

Now in almost all the universities of 
India instructions in commerce are impart¬ 
ed and degrees awarded. At the same time 
high school and higher secondary boards 
in the country are concei-nc*d with com¬ 
merce education up to intermediate or 
higher secondary levels. Besidt*s, for pro¬ 
fessional training in accounting, auditing 
and management etc, there are also a few 
specialised institutes such as the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of India and the 
Institute of Cost and Works Accountants 
of India. 

Though commerce teaching began as 
early as 1886, no effort was made to assess 
its usefulness and nobody showed concern 
about the aims and objects of the sjtudy 
of commerce and therefore commerce 
teaching could not be properly oriented. The 
earliest oppoi-tunity that the Government 
of India could take was the appointment 
of the University Education Commission 
under the chairmanship of Dr S. Radha- 
krishnan to make a thorough study of the 
educational system in India and to suggest 
ways and means to improve it. 

The Commission while reviewing com¬ 
merce education observed that “those who 
complete their education in commerce and 
have the intensive training which the 
Master’s degree offei's are led to seek posts 
either as teachers in educational institu¬ 
tions or in the executives of business 
houses. The opinion of practical business¬ 
men on the ability of those graduates to 
fit into business is not favourable”.^ The 
Commission further observed that the busi¬ 
ness houses “criticise the training received 
in universities as almost purely theoretical 
and they find that they have to train the 

. Mr Prasad is Readsr in Commerce at 
University, Dharwar. 


commerce graduates m the ways of the 
business just in the same way as they have 
to train an Art s or Science graduate; some 
of them even observed that the latter is 
often easier to train on account of his 
superior intellectual equipment”.® 

These remarks of the business houses 
deserve our utmost attention. It is to be 
admitted that a commerce graduate does 
not possess any knowledge of the liberal 
subjects like psychology, sociology, etc, 
which go a long way in not only develop¬ 
ing the personality but help the persons 
in business in personnel management and 
public relations. Besides, what we tt?ach in 
the name of commerce is hardly found 
useful by the industrialists and business 
concerns. This is the reason why the com¬ 
merce graduates also are trairu'd by the 
employers along with non-commerce gra¬ 
duates. In this situation the non-commerce 
graduates will definitely have an edge over 
the commerce graduates because of their 
background of liberal education. 

The Commission was forthright in giv¬ 
ing its comments on the writing of these 
and the so-called research at the post¬ 
graduate level in lieu of one paper in some 
of the universities. It obseiv^ that the 
“collection of facts is not always based on 
firsthand experience: it is hprrowed from 
Government blue books and statistical re- 
cords’’.^ It opined that during his stay at 
the university the “commerce student 
should be given opportunity for practical 
work in three or four different kinds of 
firms”. After graduation “some of them 
be advised to .specialise in a particular 
profession like accountancy and receive 
the rcxiuisite practical training and that the 
training for the Master’s degree in com¬ 
merce be less bookish and confined to a 
comparatively small number”.'* 

There can be little doubt about the 
usefulne.ss of the suggestions given by the 
Commission but it is common knowledge 
that, as usual, the recommendations were 
put in cold storage. The Government of 
India did not take any note of the recom¬ 
mendations as regards commerce education. 
Similarly most of the universities showed 
no interest and remained lukewarm to the 
proposals of the Commission, on some pre¬ 
text or the other. 

After about ten years of the submis¬ 
sion of the Radhakrishnan Report, some¬ 
one in the Ministry of Education took 
note of the devastating criticism at the 
hands of industrialists and leading business¬ 
men about the futility of commerce degrees 
like B. Com and M. Com. By that time a 
few universities had already started the 
management courses and there came into 
existence the craze for management de¬ 
grees. All tliis prompted the Minister for 
Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs 
to appoint a “high powered” committee 
under the chairmanship of Dr V. K. R. V. 
Rao with tbe following terms of reference: 

“1. To enquire into and report on the 
present position of commerce education in 
India in all its aspects; and 

2. suggest measures for its reorganisa¬ 
tion and improvement witii reference to: 


(i) the aims, organisation and contend of 
commerce education; (ii) its relationship 
to existing and propos^ courses of educa¬ 
tion in business management; (iii) the in¬ 
ter-relation of commercial schools and col¬ 
leges with schools and colleges of other 
types; (iv) other allied problems; 

so that a sound and reasonably uniform 
system of commerce education suited to 
the needs and resources of our developing 
economy may be provided for the whole 
country”.* 

The Rao Committee submitted its re¬ 
port in 1961 and recommended a few struc¬ 
tural changes under the three heads, name¬ 
ly, pre-university stage, undergraduate 
stage and post-graduate stage. We may also 
proceed to discuss the present position, 
problems and suggestions for improvement 
under these captions only. 

Pre-university stage 

These day.s commerce subjects are in¬ 
troduced at the high school level in the 
IXth class. The students study book-keep¬ 
ing, business organisation, banking etc for 
two years and pass high school examina¬ 
tion in commerce or after the study of 
these subjects for a pieriod of three years 
pass higher secondary examination. These 
students are required to read almost the 
same .subjects again when they go in for 
intermediate or pre-university examinaCion. 
There is repetition to the extent of at least 
60 per cent of the syllabi they have cover¬ 
ed earlier. It may be stated here that for 
admission to Intermediate Commerce or 
pre-university class in commerce, knowl¬ 
edge of commerce at the earlier stage is 
never insisted upon. The net result is that 
whatever time has been devoted to the 
study of commerce at the high school or 
higher secondary level proves to be a sheer 
waste. 

To overcome the present difficulty, it 
may be suggested that if the commerce 
education at the pre-university stage “is 
intended to secure immediate employment; 
the courses offered have therefore to be 
strictly vocational in character and train 
the pupils concerned in the skills that will 
enable them to fill up the clerical and other 
junior posts without which commerce and 
industry cannot be operated. Examples of 
such occupations are book-keepers and 
cashiers, stenographers and typists, clerks, 
store-keepers and office machine opera¬ 
tors”.* For those who propose to go in for 
immediate employment the observation 
of the Rao Committee must be accepted 
and syllabus redrafted in the light of the 
suggestions. But for those who plan to 
go in for higher education in commerce a 
study of the elements of psychology, socio¬ 
logy, general science and mathematics be 
made compulsory. This will help them 
to develop analytical skill and widen the 
horizons of thinking. The marks obtain¬ 
ed in these subjects need not be taken 
into account for declaration of results 
but at the same time some minimum effi¬ 
ciency mrist be ensured. In case it is Mt 
that the teaching of these subjects tpgether 
will increase burden on the boys, 
two of them may be gtudied at the undor- 


graduate stage. Further details can be 
worked but by a special committee con¬ 
sisting of the representatives of the 
higher secondary boards and universities* 
It would be advisable to have representa¬ 
tives on such a committee from trade and 
industry. 

Under-graduate stage 

At present there are four types of 
courses leading to the degree of the 
Bachelor of Commerce. In the States where 
Intermediate still continues, a two-y*ear 
B.Com course is avaUable in the univer¬ 
sities, but where higher secondary is in 
vogue, three years of teaching is necessary 
before awarding the degree. The third, 
type is where B.Com (Honours) is award¬ 
ed with almost the same papers but with 
a little variation in the syllabi. The fourth 
type is where the SSl^C examination is 
conducted and the universities are running 
pre-university classes before the students 

. are admitted to B.Com part I of the three- 
year degree course. 

’ As regards papers, a wide Variety is 
taught with many combinations. With a 
little weight to languages, in most of the 
universities heavy weightage is given to 
the papers pertaining to economics. The 
papers taught include inter alia economic*;, 
currency and banking, public finance, 
Indian economics, economic development 
of Great Powers, trade and transport, busi- I 
ness organisation, industrial organisation, 
salesmanship and marketing, secretarial 
practice, accountancy, auditing, cost ac¬ 
counts, income-tax, mathematics, stati.stics, 
insurance, advanced banking, mercantile 
law,* economic problems of India, commer¬ 
cial geography and so on.^ 

This easily shows that there is little 
co-ordination among the universities. 
Generally no guidance is available to the 
students for the .selection of papers. They 
select papers without giving any thought 
to their future plans. There are a few 
universities that have started speciali.sa- 
tion at this stage. It appears that these 
universities are not aware of the aims and 
objects of the B.Com degree. This explains 
the reason for the introduction of specia¬ 
lisation at the first degree level. No note 
is taken whether the student is going to 
pursue higher studies or not. If he pro¬ 
poses to go in for M.Com, specialisation 
at that stage has no relationship with the 
papers taught under specialisation here. 
The result is that a student specialising in 
co-operation at B.Com offers himself for 
specialisation in costing or taxation at 
M.Com level. The need of the day is that 
this haphazard nature of imparting educa¬ 
tion must go. B.Com must be co-ordinated 
with M.Com. 

Instead of asking the student to specia¬ 
lise in some field we Vould do a nice job 
if we can impart some basic knowledge 
of the subjects which are in daily use in 
business. Industrial psychology, principles 
of management, labour admim.stration and 
personnel relations are some of these im¬ 
portant fields the basic knowledge of which 
will go a long way in improving the sta¬ 
ture of a commerce graduate. The Rao 
Committee rlghUy emphasised that “what 
we need therefore is a B.Com degree that 
' without losing its basic utilitarian cfiarao- 
ter of commerce education will increase 
the commerce graduate's ability to express 
himself lucidly and ^th logic and at the 
same time^ stimulate in him initiative; con- 
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fidence and analytical ability as also build 
up his character and make him aware of 
his social responsibilities. It is also im¬ 
portant that practical outlook should be 
encouraged in his approach to the problems 
he studies for his B.Com dcgrec^s”.'* 'Flic 
recommendation has in view the opinion 
generally cxpros.scd by the industrialists 
and businessmen all over the coiintiy that 
‘‘in terms of initiative, logical thinking and 
lucid cxpcjsition, he (a bachelor of com¬ 
merce) is worse than the arts or sc-ionce 
graduate, while in regard In vocational 
training he do(^ not seem to show any 
special competence”.'’ 

I am not at all for the uniformity of 
syllabi in all the universities of the coun¬ 
try but some sort of common minimum 
programme must be evolved. At the St^ite 
level deaiv; of the commerce faculties can 
meet and work out the details of such a 
programme. Specialisation at the B.Com 
stage will not help much. ElToi-ts should 
be made to increase the weightage 
in favour of perscmnel relations, human 
and industrial psychology, mathematics, 
principles of management and business 
economic*s. This will provide the necessary 
tools for higher studies and also help the 
commerce graduate to discharge his duties 
effectively in case be prefers to go in for 
employment in business and industry 
after his first degree in commerce. The 
importance of language must also be not 
lost sight of. Besides his grip over the 
mother-tongue, the knowledge of English 
is essential. If not inconvenient a fair 
knowledge of Hindi is likely to help him 
in business world. But it must be under¬ 
stood properly that it is the language and 
not the literature that is to be mastered. 
Study tours to industrial establishments by 
the students must be encouraged. They 
should also bo taken round a stock 
exchange, a produce exchange, a few work- 
shop.s and a few manufacturing companies. 
Then only they will be found well equip¬ 
ped for immediate employment as well as 
for higher studies. 

Post-graduate stage 

A post-graduate student is in no bet¬ 
ter predicament either. On the other hand 
it appears to be the culmination point of 
confusion and lack of farsightedness on 
the part of those who claim themselves to 
be the nillars of university education in 
commeict. The subjects taught hero have 
no jH?levance with the subjects alreadfir 
taught at the B.Com level. Similarly sub¬ 
jects taught at the M.Com final level have 
no connection whatsoever with the train¬ 
ing imparted at the M.Com previous level. 
“In fact most of the M.Com courses are 
either a duplication of the B.Com coui-ses 
with little addition, here and there or they 
are left-over of subjects from the depart¬ 
ment of economic*s”.’“ The papers taught 
include econometrics, economics of Great 
Powers, population problems on the one 
hand, and business taxation, company 
law, advance‘d accountancy etc, on the 
other. Not only do the courses suffer from 
the heterogenous nature of these papers 
in different universities but the student is 
left free to choose any paper of his liking 
irrespective of its utility to him in his 
future career. On the one hand he may 
opt for econometrics and on the other 
advanced accounts or company law. 

T am in perfect a.greement with the 
obsei'vation of the Rao Committee that “at 


tion lends itself to a common purpose. It 
has to provide a culminating platform for 
specialisation as in different fields of com¬ 
merce for the holding of responsible posi¬ 
tion specialists in business houses or as 
general managers or as teachers in educa¬ 
tional intitutions. These multifarious needs 
presuppose the formulation of commerce 
education at this level in such a way as to 
.satisfy each of thi'se needs”." It appears 
that this observation of the committee has 
111 no way worked as a stimulant for a 
long overdue overhauling of commerce 
('ourses in our universities. There have 
been revisions of courses at periodical in¬ 
tervals in almost all the universities but 
in snapshot manner. The point to be em¬ 
phasised is that a concerted effort has 
never been made by the universities to re¬ 
vise the system in a planned way. In most 
of the cases the revision has been ad hoc. 
The ad hoc nature can be explained by an 
instance where “one .university introduced 
the subject of management accountancy as 
a compulsory subject at the M.Com pre¬ 
vious level and the subject of costing as an 
optional subject at the M.Com final level 
quite forgetting that the study of costing 
preceded the study of management 
accountancy”.’^ 

'ITie term “commerce” which has been 
in vogue during the last 80 or 90 years 
now is generally felt to be stale. It docs 
not wnvey precisely as to what is to be 
taught under this branch of study. It 
needs to be substituted by a more ajn term 
“busint'ss”. Our purpose of study can 
then be stated to be the training of stu¬ 
dents for various pcisitions yi business. It 
will be in tune with the modem trend. 
Secondly, under the auspices of the All 
India Commerce Association deans of the 
faculties of commerce from different uni¬ 
versities should meet and pool their efforts 
for revision of the courses of business edu- 
cati<m. They should also strive to bring 
some builit-in uniformity in the courses. 
Then speciali.sation in different branches 
may be left to the universities themselves. 
It is not desired to make available all 
branches for specialisation in a single uni¬ 
versity, They may select the subjects of 
their own choice subject, of course, to the 
availabilrity of reiaourcesu St>edialisa!tion 
at the B.Com level is to be done away 
with immediately. We J?hould leave it to 
the industry to train their junior em¬ 
ployees in fields of their choice. Thirdly, 
leading businessmen and industrialists of 
the region must be coK)pted on the boards 
of studies and a liaison should always be 
maintained. Periodically there should be 
arranged discussions with businessmen in 
order to have an appraisal of the efforts of 
the faculty in catering to their needs. After 
all they are supposed to be the Buyers of 
our product and we must know what type 
of product suits them. A few universities 
have made a beginning in this regard. 
Fourthly, there is a long-felt need to make 
the business education practice biassed. 
The revision of courses must be aimed at 
bringing the work experience. This may 
be achieved by the placement of univer¬ 
sity teachers and students in business for 
short duration. “The industrial and busi¬ 
ness houses can offer really useful oppor¬ 
tunities to management teachers for a 
closer insight into their working by refer¬ 
ring business problems to them for com¬ 
ments and by inviting them on boards 6f 
interviews and other advisory boards’.’* 


men and top exiecativc^ ^uld be 
approached for part-time teaching assigns 
ment in the faculty in various areas con- 
ceamed Some universities have already 
had the experience of sending their post¬ 
graduates to the business houses and in¬ 
dustrial concerns for training purposes 
and they are not happy with it. They feel 
that “the .students were generally asked 
to take routine work of <derioal nature. 
In many cases they were considered as 
additional hands that have become avail¬ 
able for clearing the arrear work of the 
institution concerned”." It may be sub¬ 
mitted here that if the owners or top exe¬ 
cutives of these houses are associated with 
the faculty so as to instil in them a feel¬ 
ing of participation, they will be found 
more responsive. 

Similarly university teachers may be 
sent to these undertakings for firsthand 
knowledge of the business and industry. 
These undertakings can also be persuaded 
to refer their business problems to the 
faculty for expert advice. Fifthly, at the 
post-graduate level seminars and group 
discussions must form part of the syllabus 
and industrial tours must be made com¬ 
pulsory for the students." Sixthly, let us 
sit together and form a regular forum under 
the auspices of the All India Commerce 
Association and meet every year to review 
the progress made in different universities 
in this respect. Problems in implementa¬ 
tion of the various suggestions may be 
discussed at the meeting and solutions can 
be found out. □ 
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students offering costing group for specialisa¬ 
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organise a few tours and has found the 
response from the industry very encouraging. 
In most of the concerns the chief accountants 
or cost accountants made themselves avail¬ 
able for open discussion on the problems of 
costing etc, Similarly the students offering 
taxation group for specialisation have to pay.* 
visits to a few appellate courts like the. 
A.A.C., AppeHate Tribunal, High Court and 
here also the response has been found to be 
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Chairman’s Speech for the 10th 
Annual General Meeting. 

I have great pleasure to welcome 
you to the Tenth Annual General Meeting 
oi your Company, 

We are meeting just after the most 
eventful election that our country has had 
since Independence. Let me offer on be¬ 
half of the company and on my own be¬ 
half our humble felicitations and hearty 
congratulations to Mrs. Gandhi in whom 
the whole country has confided its destiny. 
Likewise I would like to offer our felicita¬ 
tions and congratulations to Sri Karu- 
nanidhi and his team in whom Tamilnadu 
has reasserted its confidence. The key 
note of these elections according to me is 
stability. What the country today needs 
is stability at Government levels. Centre 
and Stale. I am confident, as no doubt 
all of you are. that with this set up the 
progress of India as a whole and Tamil¬ 
nadu in particular is in for a slate of 
accelerated development. 

Working results 

The directora’ report and audited ac¬ 
counts for the year ended 30th September. 
1970 has been in your hands for some 
time now and with your permission 1 
shall take them as read. Production, 
Sale.s and Profits of the Company regis- 
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tered substantial increases during the year 
consistent with our usual performance. 
Sales increased by 20%. viz: from Rs. 20.33 
crores to more than 24 crores. Net 
profit recorded an increase from Rs. 94.25 
lakhs to Rs. 100.82 lakhs. The increase in 
the net cash generation has been from 
Rs 147.89 to Rs. 173.24 lakhs. 

The Directors are pleased to recom¬ 
mend the payment of a dividend of 12% 
on the paid-up capital of the company as 
on 30.9.1970. 

ExiNimion 

The balancing equipment received 
and installed during the year has resulted 
In additional capacity which has contri¬ 
buted to the higher production during the 
year. Part of the machinery in respect 
of our substantial expansion has already 
been shipped. Efforts are being made to 
expedite the shipment of the remaining 
machinery so that the expansion of our 
capacity from 3,60,000 to 6,10,000 tyre.s and 
tubes can be completed in 1972. 

Bicycle tyres 

The production of Bicycle tyros has 
commenced from 1st March, 1971. The 
production will be gradually increased. 

Industrial Products 

Production of Brake Chamber 
Diaphragms has also been taken up from 
February 1971 and they are now under¬ 
going field tests. 

Supply meets demand 

The tyre shortage felt by the market 
in November/December last year wa.s the 
cumulative effect on go-slow and strike 
conditions in .some of the lyre factories. 
The po.sition has since changed to one of 
supply meeting demand, with the factories 
now fully in operation. With the concert¬ 
ed erfort.s of all tyre companies, effec¬ 
tive step.s have been taken to ensure 
fair distribution of tyres .so 
products i*each con¬ 
sumers at company's approv¬ 
ed prices. 

Export .s 

d Du ring the year under 

review, our exports have ex¬ 
ceeded Rs. 58 lakhs. Our ex¬ 
ports of tyres go to more 
than thirty countries and 
prominent among them is the 
U.S.A. where we are now ex¬ 
porting a wide range of tyres. 
It has only been through 
sustained efforts on our part 
since the inception of our 
factory that we have been 
able to obtain this level of 
export performance. We have 
taken export as a deep com- 
iH 9 1970 mitment to our country and 

we shall spare no effort in 
furtherance of this cominit- 
ment. 

I had emphasised in my 
la.st year’s speech that it is 
of great importance to fore¬ 
see problems in the field of 

n exports. In this connection, 

1 have to report a problem 
arising from the ban imposed 
by the Government on ex¬ 
port of nylon tyres to U-A.R. 

International tyre com¬ 
panies with whom we have 
to compete in the U.A.R. 
market have completely 
changed over from rayon 
to nylon an4 in many case.s 
to polyester, fibreglass and 
steel cords in preference to 
nylon. In a situation such 
as this, supplies of rayon 
IMS tyres wiU put us at a severe 

^ ' competitive disadvantage in 

. .. . the UAJl. 1 am confident 


that this will receive the Government's 
full consideration. 

Research 4fc derekipBieDt 

Last year I touched on the necessity 
to continue technical collaboration agree¬ 
ments in view of the importance of getting 
technical know-how from the collabora¬ 
tors on a continuous basis. Owing to the 
vital importance of this subject, specially 
from the point of view of our export 
markets, I would like to once again em¬ 
phasise that there is no effective alternative 
to the continuous technical know-how now 
received from the collaborators. In the 
applied research area of tyre technology, 
tyre units in India are making considerable 
progress. At the same time It is clear that 
it is advantageous for our country to re¬ 
ceive on a continuous basis from advanced 
countries the benefits of original research 
done by them in tyre technology. The 
amount of expenditure involved in origi¬ 
nal research of tyre technology is colossal. 
That is why in a large country like the 
U.S.A. there are only about 10 independent 
lyre companies, as only ecofiomlcauy-sized 
units can afford to incur such a large ex¬ 
penditure on research. As against tWs we 
already have 8 units in this country and 
with the addition of 12 new units we will 
have 20 tyre factories in India. Even 
granting that resource.^, men and expertise 
can be fuund in India for taking up such 
original re.search It will still be a highly 
uneconomic proposition, as the total pro¬ 
duction of tyres in India—representing 
only 2 per cent of the total U.SA. produc¬ 
tion—is not large enough to warrant such 
expenditure. This is why even developed 
countries such as Japan, Italy, etc., are 
still depending on original research done 
m other countries like the U.S.A. 

n is also a fallacy to presume that 
as a country develops, its technical fee 
payments .should come dmvn. This Is 
amply demonstrated by the example of 
Japan whose royalty payments are increas¬ 
ing substantially every year. What is, 
therefore, necessary i.s a rational approach 
to the subject, keeping in mind the im¬ 
portance of our export markets where our 
Tiosition will be weakened if we do not 
keep pace with the latest technological 
development in tyres. 

Prospects 

The working of our company for the 
first five months has been quite satisfac¬ 
tory and if the same trend continues, our 
!©.suits for the current year will be better 
than that of the previous year. 

Collaborators; 

We are indebted to our technical coUa- 
lioralors The Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ohio. U.S A., and their Pre.sldent Mr. 
.Tame.s H. Hoffman for the technical help 
that they have continuerl to give us and 
for a.srjsting us. without any reservations, 
to find <*xport markets even in their own 
country. 


With deep sorrow I have to rer3rt 
ihat Mr. C. Hamasubban, our Director 
nominated by I.F.C., pa.ssed away early 
thus year. In him we had a counsellor of 
natured and varied experience. 

T'his year will mark the 25th year of 
Madras Rubber Factory which started as 
a partner-ship concern. Starting as a toy 
balloon manufacturer, MRF has grown 
into what is today—a major tyre producer. 

Today I remember with gratitude all 
our retreader friends, tyre dealers, con¬ 
sumers, bankers, financial institutions and 
suppliers for their close cooperation. I 
thank the workers, staff, management and 
my colleagues on the Board for their con¬ 
tribution to the development of your 
company. 




















PHE STATE TRADNG CORPORATION OF INDIA LTD 

PROVISIONAL RESULTS —YEAR ENDED 31ST MARCH 1971 

Statement by Chairman,Prakash Tandon 


HIGHLIGHTS 

(Rb. Crorofl) 

Last This Yoar Next Year 



1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

SALES 

(Actual) (Provisional) 

(Budget) 

Exports .. 

55.10 

70.00 

90.00 

Imports*. 

102.60 

140.00 

176.00 

Domestic. 

5.40 

5.00 

5.80 

Total •, ., .. 

PROFIT 

Gross Trading Profit including 

163,10 

215.00 

270.80 

Commission and Other Receipts 

16.75 

16.54 

13.71 

Loss Export Losses 

1.78 

.'>.60 

1.69 

Trading Profit 

14.97 

11,04 

12.02 

Less Total Costs .. 

4.50 

5.10 

5.19 

Profit Before Tax .. 

10.47 

5.94 

6.83 

Loss Tax .. 

7.55 

3.50 

4.10 

Profit After Tax .. 

2.92 

2.44 

2.73 

SHAREHOLDERS FUNDS 

Equity. 

5.00 

7.00 

7.00 

Reserves .. 

11.80 

10.00 

11.30 

Total 

16.80 

17.00 

18.30 

WORKING CAPITAL 

Stocks 

17.90 

20.00 

20.00 

Debtors .. 

20.50 

19.00 

20.00 


* Excludes Fcrtilifler imports of Rs. 47.5 croros Iransferrtxl 
to M.M.T.C. with effect from 1-1-1970. 


Not so long ago, we used to take tho customary 6 months and 
more to complete our Annual Kepoils and Accounts; our new 
systom novv not only enables us to complete them in 2 months, 
but to quite accurately estimate oiu* results on 1st April for the 
year ended 3l8t March. As part of our concept of Accountability 
we present them speedily to all concerned to bo followed by our 
Annual Report and Accounts in due course. 

Our performance Budget for 1971-72 was released yesterday ; 
and, relieved of the burdens of last year, our management can 
now conoontrat-o upon its implementation starting today. 

This now system of accounting, w’o divide into 3 functions : 

— Maintenance Accounting 
— Management Accounting 
— Responsibility Accounting 

It achieves: 

— An Annual Performance Budget 
— A Mid-year Review 

— A Weekly Sales, Orders and Stock Statement 
— A Monthly Review and Profit and Loss Account 

— A Quarterly Review and Audited Profit and Loss 
and Balance Sheet 

— The Annual Report and Accounts 


1970-71 was a good year. Exports rose by 27% ; imports by 37%, 

In 1971-72, exports are expected to rise by 28% and imports by 
26%. Exports now account for half of tho value of our imports. 

Wo had envisaged oven in the previous year, in the Chairman's 
speech on tho Annual Accounts, tliat duo to pressures for reducing 
our prices and margins, there would bo a reduction in profitability. 

While gross trading profit including commission and other receipts 
at Rb. 16.54 croros was maintained at last year’s level, our 
developmental export losses at Rb. 5.5 croros were above last 
year’s Rs. 1.8 crorcs. Next year, however; we hope to out them 
back to Rs. 1.7 crores, and aim at making exports near self-sus¬ 
taining. However, wo are taking a conservative view on next 
yt^ar’s gross trading profit at Rs. 13.71 crores, though we hope to 
exceed it. 

Tho Total Costs to Sales ratio has beon progressively coming 
down. Tt was 2.8% last year, 2.4% this year and is budgeted at 
1.9% next year. In money torms the Total Costs this year were 
Rs, 6. J crores against Rs. 4.5 crores last year. The rise of Rs. 60 
lakhs was accounted for largely by rise in wages, the now office 
accommodation for headquarters in Delhi, new foreign offices and 
.higher iii&uranco and interest charge. Next year tho Total Costs 
including all overheads, Wiirehousing, interest cliarge etc. will go 
up very little, to Rs. 5.2 crores ; and we will pick up again the 
virtually stationary trend of costs in recent years ; increases botng 
taken care of by savings. 

Tho following statement shows how tho Divisions fared in their 
export effort; 

EXPORTS 

(Rs. Crores) 

1970-71 



1969-70 

Actual 

I^atest 

As %age of 

1971-72 

Budget 



Estimates 

1969-70 


Agricultural Products.. 

10.98 

14.00 

127.50 

10.50 

Chemicals 

3.66 

6.00 

163.93 

9.00 

Engineering 

8.92 

9.00 

100.90 

10.60 

General Products 

5.85 

6.00 

102.73 

7.00 

Leatherware ,, 

3.97 

6.00 

151.14 

8.00 

Railway Equipment .. 

0.70 

— 

— 

12.00 

Textiles ,. 

21.07 

29.00 

. 137.69 

33.00 

Total. 

56.15 

70.00 

126.93 

90.00 


Agricultural Products and Textiles did particularly well, while 
General Products had to stage a recovery from the loss of its 
important component of human hair trade, hit by the new synthetic 
hair. Chemicals did very well and hop© to be an important exporter. 
Leatherware showed a healthy rise from 1 million pairs of shoes 
lost year to an estimated 1.5 million ; hoping to show yet further 
expansion both in quantity and world coverage. 

Railway Equipment Division did not manage to actually export 
anything during the year, but enough is in gestation to imow 
results next year. Its search for new orders gathered momentum 
and a contract for 3,600 wagons, our largest ever, was won in 
Yugoslavia. Engineering Division's export pace slackened a little, 
but wo hope to pick up in the coming year, partioularly if steel 
availability improves. 

IRMAC, the new Industrial Raw Materials Assistance Centre has 
got off the ground and expects a growing tempo. 

Imported Cars Department continues to emphasise service to 
customers and profitability for the exchequer. 

{OoifUinueA on page 627) 


















[CoTkcHMM from pobgo 626) 

Manpower was woU maintained, and the 
only increases were in management, 
accounted for partly by some recrttitmoni 
of specialist personnel from outside and 
partly by the many promotions from the 
staff within. Wo are constantly endeavouring 
thirough training at all levels to upgrade 
OUT staff and befit them for higher responsi¬ 
bilities and promotions. 

Personnel Division is trying to evolve a 
progressive policy and a continual dialogue 
with the staff, with ^whom relations were 
generally good. The new liead office at 
Chandra Lok was an attomi)t at providing 
taoderu and efficient working and business 
environment of an international standard 
but at Indian costs. Training continued 
its emphasis on management and staff 
development through iii-company and out¬ 
side courses, especially with tbe help of 
universities and management institutions. 
Coordination maintains a contact with our 
associates and our foreign operations. 
Consequently relations with industry and 
Trade and the service we remlor continue 
to* improve. 

Management Services Division now consists 
of economics, statistics, OR and market 
researoh, and is becoming the eyes and 
ears of our management, providing it with 
advice and informatnm to lielp sharpen up 
decision-making. 

Quality Control made its contribution to 
develop vendor-rating, an assay of the 
capability of our associates, and a quality 
consciousness in the Corporation and among 

its asBOoiatoB. 

• 

finance Division’s contribution was parti¬ 
cularly special, and worth mentioning is the 
setting up of its new Credit, Funds Manage¬ 
ment and Contracts Services. 

Our Cashew subsidiary got well off the 
ground and during the period from November 
1970 to February 1971 imported over 41,000 
tonnes of raw nuts. It expects to import 
another 30,000 tonnes during March, making 
a total of over 71,000 tonnes compared with 
68,000 tonnes in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Our subsidiary. Handicrafts and Hand- 
looms Exports Corporation of India Ltd., 
also had a good year ; exports increased by 
50 per cent from Rs. 2.25 crores to Ra. 3.45 
trores. 

Working capital continued to be tightly 
controlled, and the ratios of stocks to sales 
and debtors to sales dropped from 11% to 
9.3% and from 12.6% to 8.9% respectively. 
Next year, there would he a further reduc¬ 
tion to 7.4% for each. 

We continue to give oinp increased dividend 
of 20% (previoudy 10%) on the equity 
capital of Ra. 7 crorea (previously Rs. 2 
crores) enlarged through three successive 
bonus issuea. The total dividend was there¬ 
fore Rs. 1.4 crores per annum (previously 
20 lebkhs); what is more, it is now paid 
quart^ly to our shareholders (previously 
annually). 

While happy with the improvements that 
,we have b^n able to induce in the Corpo- 
' radon's working, wo a-ro only too aware of 
our, ^ortoomings and the long way we 
have yet to go to reach the host standards 
of trade org^msadliiw oporetixig qhder 



<dl the time to live better 


•emctiiMsii Is inewMiliC aito e at thiagi 

a-iicw loft onoek, ihar mtwp yvoat tfcsm autennat^ 
Fcrinstaiie^ loekst.'llis llda0i MalMf Vsk 
that wpfk bj MkwCtKH y. 

Tbs etiilne tea that IcMps ro«;C«dl*.. tbe «trM lamp 
JUftoutrido that fsidssysii-tswr'boois stnight... 
tbs mOl that msket tliMi detb ... the radio thM 

kaapa you In touch wHb tba world. 

You can aatily think of moio tfdM M ydu wfQ aFra% 
tlfa would have boon dull and diflMMf without 
afimout dactricity. 

For half a century Tatas have boew mrriag you and taduffty 
am this loar-coet power. And every t£mo yOd pr e e e a ewltEb »•« 

Someone at Tatat is working for you 

fHI TATA MYDiO-tllCTflC fOWH tUmV COMfAHT UMITf» 

ms AHOHiA vAiitT poww lu^v coMTAiar iiMma 

ms TATA fOWSt eOMPANV MMITm 
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STATE BANK CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


IMPORTANCE OF GUIDELINES 
FOR CREDIT FLOW 


R. K. TALWAR ON DILEMMA 
KAflNC BANKS 

Shri R. K. Talwar, Chairman of the Stale Bank of India, has high¬ 
lighted the need for eredit planning and clear guidelines to the banking 
system as regards the appropriate priorities in lending. 

In his speech al the Sixteenth Annual CJeneral Meeting of the share¬ 
holders held in Bombay on Friday, the 26th March 1971, he said: 


Let mo (*xtond a waim welcome to 
you all to tho sjxteorilh annual general 
meeting of the Slate Bank of India. The 
annual report, including the balance sheet 
as on the 31st December 1970 and the 
profit and loss account for 1970, is already 
in your hands. As you will have observed, 
during the year the Bank’s profit has 
somewhat dipped inspite of a substantial 
increase in the volume of busint^s hanfl- 
led. I cannot pretend T arn not concerned 
over it, though I am certainly not perturb¬ 
ed. The lower profit is due nuiinly to the 
increased operational costs during the 
year. We hope our working will show 
better results in the current year. I 
believe that even while reorienting their 
operations for subserving the social good, 
or rather for that very purpose, the com¬ 
mercial banks, whether in the private or 
public sector, must continue to make in¬ 
creasing profits year after year and thus 
strengthen themselves and the country’s 
economy. 

Credit Expansion 

I would like to take this opportunity 
to share with you some thoughts on the 
large credit expansion witnessed over the 
last three years in the banking system. An 
indisputabb* fact is that this large credit 
expansion has been brought about mainly 
in pursuit of a deliberate public policy. 
It was on the assurance of liberal support 
from the central banking authority that 
the commercial banks were able to extend 
credit in these years on a significant scale 
to agriculture, small-scale industry and 
small businesses. This was entirely in ac¬ 
cord with the aspirations of the weaker 
sections of the community, which were 
attached greater importance than ever be¬ 
fore. A major portion of the credit expan¬ 
sion should be attributed to the reorienta¬ 
tion of bank lending operations in the 
wake of this welcome change. 

Another aiea in which credit expan¬ 
sion has taken place over the last few 
years with the full support of the Reserve 
Bank of India, or because of it. relates to 
the food procurement op(‘rations--Qnd, to 
an extent, also the fertili.scr distribution 
operations—of the Slate governments and 
their agencies and the Food Corporation 
of India, Whether the financing of these 
operations.should have been its legitimate 
concern or not, the banking system was 
in a po^jilon^ to undertake this activity 


mainly due to the refinancing support 
available from the Reserve Bank of India. 
There w'as also an unprecedented demand 
for credit from the sugar industi’y. Pro¬ 
duction in this industry reached record 
levels for two successive years, and the 
prospect seems the same for the third year 
also. Due to several factors, over which 
the industry has no control, the offtake 
of sugar is very slow and the banks are 
obliged to provide finance to enable the 
industry to carry the large stoi’ks. 

Banks* Predicament ^ 

It IS in this context that we should 
vievv the recent mcmetary restraints, and 
particularly the stringent net liquidity re¬ 
quirements designed to discourage com- 
mercitd banks’ borrowings from the 
Reserve Bank. It should go without say¬ 
ing that T am entirely at one with the 
objective of monetary policy, n^Tmely tu 
contain inflationary pressures, on the need 
for which there can be no two opinions. I 
do not propose' to make an extensive 
excursion into the realm of economics, 
nor to participate in the controversy over 
the ofllcacy of the monetary weapon. 
Wherever the real roots of inflation may 
be, once the inflationary trends set in, no 
central banking authority can remain a 
silent spectator without taking such steps 
as lie within its powers. Yet, I feel, I 
must draw attention io the predicament 
m which commercial banks find them¬ 
selves today. This arises mainly from the 
modification of refinance facilitie.s, sub¬ 
stantially on the basis of which the credit 
expansion had taken place. 

The principle that banks should lend 
and invest no more than what they possess 
by way of deposits, and use the Reserve 
Ba.ok of India only a.s a lender of the last 
resort, is indeed unexceptionable. How¬ 
ever, a relevant point here is that liberal 
refinance was made available to the banks 
with the express purpose of ensuring that 
the new shift in the lending policy should 
not come in the way of the medium and 
large-scale indu.stries obtaimng finance for 
their legitimate production needs. This 
support from the Reserve Bank enabled 
the banks to go all out in extending credit 
in pursuance of public policy and simul¬ 
taneously continue to meet other legiti¬ 
mate credit demands. With the curtail¬ 
ment of refinance facilities in the context 
of Inflatioiiaiv trends^ the banks will find 


it diflicult to meet the aggregate demands 
for credit from their own resources im¬ 
mediately. The squeeze must be felt 
somewhere and this is where the banks 
find themselves in a fix. 

Credit Planning Needed 

Their dilemma is that large and 
me^um-scale industries cannot be denied 
assistance without detriment to industrial 
production, and the weaker sections of the 
community cannot be denied assistance 
without a serious set-back in public policy. 
Surely the decision cannot be left to the 
discretion of each individual bank and the 
situation calls for credit planning and 
clear guidelines to the banking system as 
regards the appropriate priorities in lend¬ 
ing. I do not suggest there has been no 
credit planning as such so far; but this 
planning has merely been directional in 
nature without bringing within its com¬ 
pass the quantitative allocation of the total 
flow of credit. What I have in mind is an 
assessment of the optimum expansion in 
bank credit that is permissible, and its 
apportionment among various sectors and 
sub-sectors of the economy so as to accord 
with the Plan priorities. With the aware¬ 
ness of the limited resources. I hope that 
such credit planning will receive ^ the 
urgent attention that it deserves. 

Deposit Rates 

Varying views have been expressed 
in regard to the pattern of interest rates 
on the deposits in the country. One view 
is that for an accelerated growth in de¬ 
posits there should be a substantial in¬ 
crease in these rates. I doubt very much 
whether depo,sits, at least in this country, 
can be considered interest elastic, but this 
is no reason why the bank depositor should 
be given a raw deal. Recently there was 
an increase in the Bank Rate from 5 to 6 
per cent. The effect of an increase in the 
Bank Rate is a rise in the interest rate 
structure both for deposits and advances. 
In our country, however, the effect has 
become lop-sided, in that while there has 
Ijeen an all-round increase in the lending 
rates, the deposit rates have not corres¬ 
pondingly moved up. Whatever may be 
the objective of increasing the lending 
rates, the proportionate benefit ought to be 
passed on to the bank depositor, who 
should get what is legitimately his due. 

Financial Institutions 

In this cbntext I would also like to 
draw attention to the invidious distinction 
in the matter of interest rates as between 
individual depositors and some large finan¬ 
cial institutions; it is indeed ironical that 
the individual depositors should be clearly 
at a disadvantage vis-o-uia such institutions. 
In the case of a bank depositor, the shorter 
the period of the deposit, the lower hia^ 
return by way of interest. A finanded 
institution like the life Insurance Cbiv 
poration of India or the Unit Thist of 
India, on the other ha^d, nu^ operate in 



th^ inter-bank call money market and 
command* a high return—as dispropoi^ 
jUonately high as 11 to 12 per cent—on its 
day-to-day lendings. When these financial 
institutions were permitted to operate in 
the inter-bank call money market, even 
though they are not banks, their entry was 
justified on the ground that this would 
impfove the liquidity of the banking 
system. I am not sure that this hope has 
been frUfilled, since the funds offered in 
the call money market are mostly the 
funds which would in any case lie with 
the banking system and earn interest at 
the rates applicable Xp the public. The 
only result seems to have been a diversion 
of funds from low-yielding fixed and short,- 
term deposits to high-yielding call de¬ 
posits, with a consequent rise in the cost 
to the banking system. The position is 
more or less the same in the case of the co¬ 
operative banks. Some of these banks, 
taking advantage of their exemption from 

deposit rate directives of the Reserve 
,.&ank of India, have succeeded in extract¬ 
ing a stiff price from the banking system 
for their deposits. T urge that not only on 
^^nsiderations of fairness but also of wider 
issues of investment, individuals and insti¬ 
tutions should be put on an equal footing 
in the matter of return on surplus funds. 

Consolidating Gains 

As stated earlier, commercial banks 
have lent to priority sectors and parti¬ 
cularly to agriculture at a fairly fast rate. 
The pace of their branch exoansion pro¬ 
gramme has also been very fast. Severe 
strains have, therefore, developed on the 
organisational and trained man-power re¬ 
sources of the banking system as a whole. 
The understanding as regard.s the concept 
of lending to the priority sectors has not 
been uniformly dear at all levels and the 
stipulated criteria in regard to assessment 
of applications have not been strictly ad¬ 
hered to. Measures will have to be taken 
to consolidate the gains in respect of 
advances to the priority sectors as well as 
opening of new branches. The pace of 
progress in these two spheres must be re¬ 
lated to the growth in qualitative and 
quantitative terms of the organisational 
infra-structure and uice versa. For this 
purpose, it will be necessary for the com¬ 
mercial banks to realign their organisa¬ 
tional patterns so that they may regain 
their poise and proceed with renewed con¬ 
fidence and vigour. 

Agrfoultural Finance 

Of the priority sectors, agriculture 
poses very hard problems. The credit 
needs of this sector in the next three or 
four years seem to be as high as Rs 4,000 
orores. Meeting these peeda is an enor¬ 
mous task. Having regard to the resources 
available, the role of the coippiercial banks 
in this fi^d only be sup^ementary, at 
any rate in the immediate future; the 
responsibility must continue to rest mainly 
with the oo-opca:atives. It will be impera^ 
tive for commercial banks to ensure ^at 
the criedit that h«w already been extended, 
or is. being extended, is put to the most 
efieetive use, This presupposes the crea¬ 
tion and strengthening of a machinery 
which can properly evaluate the proposals 
at the iuitial atege and effectively supe^ 
vi^, afterwards the utUi^tiou of credit at 


different stages. 

It will be difficult to create such a 
machinery at every office of the Bank. 
The Bankas strategy will, therefore, be to 
move away from scattered lending and 
shift the emphasis towards intensification 
of the area approach. Efforts will be 
directed towards formulation of a pro¬ 
gramme of banking propositions in respect 
of a definable area consisting progiessively 
of a village, a cluster of villages, a taluka 
or a few talukas, leading to integrated and 
harmonious development covering the 
various facets of the agricultural economy 
of that area. We believe that only through 
a concentrated effort in selected areas 
could the scarce resources of the banking 
system be put to the optimum use. To 
this end we propose to select throughout 
the TOuntry about 150 centres, in course of 
time, where we shall strengthen our offices 
So as to be able to take both the initial 
and follow-up action in dealing with the 
loan applications. In selecting these cen¬ 
tres, we will be guided by consultations 
with the State authorities, and have a bias 
in favour of areas with a preponderance 
of small farmers, particularly where 
Small Farmers’ Development Agencies are 
being set up and in districts where v/e 
have a.ssumed the lead role. Elsewhere 
ou.” efforts will, subject, of course, to ade¬ 
quacy of resources, be confined to the 
financing of only those farmers who come 
to the Bank on their own and have their 
land .situated not more than ten miles from 
the nearest office. Here again the Bank’s 
efforts will be to avoid scattered lendings, 
financing being restricted to a village or a 
cluster of villages. 

Organisatiunal Structure 

Last year I referred to the inadequacy 
of the Bank’s organisational structure to 
meet the problems of control posed by 
the growing number of the Bank's offices 
and our desire to have the entire matter 
studied by a team of management con¬ 
sultants. The services of the Indian 
Institute of Management, Ahmedabad, 
were engaged for this purpose and the 
study has now been completed. 

The consultants have suggested a plan 
of reorganisation to meet the problems 
caused by the rapid growth and the 
change in the nature of business of the 
Bank during the last few years. Broadly, 
it has been suggested that the work at the 
larger branches should be organised on 
the basis of customer-groups to assist in 
focussing attention on the needs of 
different types of customers. Handling of 
the complete range of banking needs of a 
customer in one department would im¬ 
prove the quality of service which cus¬ 
tomers expect from the Bank. It has also 
been suggested that decision-making 
should be further decentralised not only 
to 'expedite the customer's work but also 
to create a climate for managerial develop¬ 
ment in the supervisory cadres. 

The consultants have recommended 
that a system of annual performance- 
budgeting in regard to deposits, costs and 
profits should be introduced at each office 
to enable ssrstematic development of busi¬ 
ness in each market segment in consonance 
with the Bank's policies. It has been 
suggested that .management control based 
on stu;^ a ^eme of amiiual planning 


would provide scope for timely remedial 
action, at the same time enabling the 
operating staff to know what i.s expected 
of them. Detailed suggestions have also 
been made to bring about certain far* 
reaching changes at the liocal Head Offices 
and Central Office with specific responsi¬ 
bilities in relation to the management 
needs of the various aspects of the Bank's 
business. These recommendations are now 
being examined. 

Staff Relations 

It is customary at such annual meet¬ 
ings for chairmen to thank members of 
the staff for their co-operation during the 
year. We are fortunate in having been 
endowed with dedicated employees at all 
levels, who keep their institution going and 
prospering. They are our mainstay. I must 
offer my sincere thanks for their co¬ 
operation. We successfully concluded nego¬ 
tiations for major wage settlements both 
with officers and the junior staff during the 
year. These settlements have been reach¬ 
ed on the basis of major benefits to the 
staff. It will now be the responsibility of 
the management and the unions alike to 
ensure that the return to the organisation 
in terms higher efficiency and of assump¬ 
tion of greater responsibilities by the staff 
would be commensurate with these bene¬ 
fits resulting in greater customer satisfac¬ 
tion. 

If I may turn to the banking industry 
as a whole, the picture of staff relations is 
none too encouraging. The industry is up 
against the bewildering variety and multi¬ 
plicity of disputes. The conduct of nego¬ 
tiations in bedevilled by intra-union and 
inter-union pressures. The ultimate sufferer 
is the customer, W’ho is the reason for the 
very exi.stence of the banks. Indeed, the 
irony is that the greater the suffering of 
the customer, the greater the pressure on 
the managements to settle. They become 
helpless participants in deals where not 
reason but power to dictate terms becomes 
the sole arbiter; and the settlements while 
apparently solving one dispute seem to be 
sowing the seeds of another dispute in 
another wing of the same institution or in 
another institution. We never seem to 
reach the end of the road. I can only voice 
the hope that it will be possible before 
long to evolve a more suitable machinery 
for the settlement of disputes so that the 
atmosphere may become less and less viti¬ 
ated in course of time and greater harmony 
may prevail between managements and 
unions. Only then will the customei re¬ 
ceive more courteous, speedier and cheaper 
service, to which he is entitleti. 

I wish to place on record our sense of 
high appreciation of the valuable services 
rendered by ShrL K. T. Desai who relin¬ 
quished his office as Vice-Chairman after 
the completion of his term of appointment 
on the 7th June 1970. I also thank the 
Members of the Local Boards and the 
Directors on the Central Board who ceased 
to be on these Boards during 1970 for their 
able guidance and direction. 







BALANCE SHEETS 


RISE IN PRODUCTION 

Mahindra and Mahlndra earns more 


¥]|^TH higher sales for the year ended 

October .31, 1970 at Hs .31.1 crores 
against Rs 28.5 crores in the previous year, 
the gross profit of Mahindra and Mahindra 
Ltd (Chairman: Mr Koshub Mahindra, 
Bombay) increased to Rs 123 lakhs from 
Rs 108 lakhs. The net profit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Rs 56 
lakhs (Rs 41 lakhs). The ordinary divi¬ 
dend has been maintained at 11 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 4 per cent against 3.8 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 9.7 per cent (’7.3 per cent). 

In the automotive division, sales of 
jeep vehicles in the year under review 
were 10,008 units (9,303 units). A total of 
10,168 vehicles (9,205 vehicles) were pro¬ 
duced. The company concluded four con¬ 
tracts during the year for the export of a 
total of 3,.304 j€‘Cps together with a corres¬ 
ponding supply of spare parts. These 
were mainly for Yugoslavia and Indonesia; 
so far 1,050 vehicles and spares have 
already been shipped. In addition, 947 
vehicles and spare parts were exported to 
Ceylon, Nigeria, Singapore, Philippines, 
Indonesia and Yugoslavia against orders 
booked in the previous year. 

In the steel division, nearly 60,000 tons 
of rails valued at Rs 4.16 crores were ex¬ 
ported during the year. In addition, over 
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8,700 tons of steel valued at Rs 83 lakhs 
were exported against orders placed direct¬ 
ly on the company. The steel division also 
obtained a considerable share of the steel 
import business. Despite the scarcity of 
steel all over the world durii^ the first 
half of the year, the company co^d arrange 


import shipments to the tune of 1.13 lakh 
tons. Nearly 29,000 tons remain to be 
shipped in the current year against orders 
booked in the previous year. Sales of alloy 
and special steel totalled 24,177 tons. 

The working of the instrumentation 
division showed a satisfactory improvement 
over its previous year’s performance, with 
the intake of orders at Rs 110 lakhs (Rs97 
lakhs) and invoicing at Rs 86 lakhs (Rs 69 
lakhs). A miniature pneumatic transmit¬ 
ter is now under production and the first 
few units are being sent to potential users 
for evaluation. The pyrometric equipment 
produced by the division is now accepted 
as standard equipment and efforts are be¬ 
ing made to increase its production. 

The electronics division has acquired a 
six-acre plot of land at Nasik in Maha¬ 
rashtra for setting up its manufacturing 
operations in respect of professional grade 
electronic components. The Bombay unit 
of this division is proceedinfit with the 
manufacture and assembly of military 
equipment, for which orders are in hand. 

The two helicopters and two fixed- 
wing aircraft acquired by the agro-aviation 
division commenced aerial spraying opera¬ 
tions towards the middle of the year under 
rewiew and covered over a lakh of acres 
in various States. Further, one lakh of 
acres have been sprayed since November 
1970. 

During the year under rc\^icw, manu¬ 
facturing activities of the company were at 
a much higher level than in the previous 
year. The demand for all products pro¬ 
duced and seviced by the company continu¬ 
ed to rise at a healthy rate calling for ex¬ 
pansion and rationalisation of manufactur¬ 
ing facilities. To undertake this expansion 
different avenues to augment financial re¬ 
sources are being explored and the propos¬ 
ed merger with the Union Bank of India 
Ltd is the first step in this direction. 

Mahindra Owen Ltd, a subsidiary, 
undertook development of several new 
products such as the 45 kilo litre oil tanker, 
heavy trailers of the range of 70 to 100 
tons and the recovery gear during the pre¬ 
vious year which is expected to yield divi¬ 
dends from the current year onwards. 
Mahindra Sintered Products Ltd is com¬ 
fortably placed in respect of orders in hand 
and expects further improvement in the 
current year. Owing to the sudden slump 
in the diesel engine market. Indian 
National Diesel Engine Co Ltd was left 
holding large stocks of finished engines and 
the manufacturing programme of both air 
and water cooled engines had to be stopped 
during the year, resulting in increased 
losses. With the market now showing 
signs of revival, the company has resumed 
production and improvement In. turnover 
is expected in the current year. The 

cable 


base compounds and dobesive epoxy adhe¬ 
sive of Mahindra Electro-Chemical Pro¬ 
ducts Ltd are now established in the Indian 
market. q 

State Bank of Hyderabad 

JNTEREST and discount earned by State 
Bank of Hyderabad (General Manager: 
Mr S. K. Datta, Hyderabad) for the year 
ended December 31, 1970 have increased to 
Rs 4.7 crores from Rs 4.1 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year. The net profit amounted to 
Rs 10.52 lakhs (Rs 24.30 lakhs). The divi¬ 
dend was maintained at 6 per cent. 
Deposits of the bank increased to Rs 618 
crores from Rs 58.5 crores. Advances de¬ 
clined to Rs 50 crores from Rs 52.4 crorea 
Investments were higher at Rs 17.9 crores 
(Rs 15.4 crores). The ratio of advances to 
deposits declined to 77.1 per cent from 89.5 
per cent. The ratio of investments to de¬ 
posits was higher at 27.6 per cent (26.4 per 
cent) and that of cash to deposits was 
lower at 8 per cent (8.9 per cent). 

During the year under review, direct 
finance to agriculture went up to Rs 4.79 
crores (46.48 per cent) by way of limits 
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and to Rs 119 crores (50.18 per cent) in 
terms of outstandings. The number of 
accounts increased by 3,613 to 12,351. fHiie 
bank has introduced ^^small dairy loans 
scheme” at five centres to finance the 
fanners for the purchase of mildb cattle. 
At the end of 1970, over 30 per cent of the 
fanners assisted by the bank under dSmt 
finance schemes have land holdings of less 
than five acres and the proportion of 
farmer borrowers having advances lesi 
than Rs 5,000 was about 80 per cent Ip 
indirect finance to agriculture the auMunt 
outstanding as at the end of the year was 
Rs 73 lakl^ 

tn the year under review, the 
hancement in the provision of credit';tp 
small-scale industHes lummuted to ^ 












arore$ in terms of limit# sarwrtioned and 
^ 99 lakhs in terms of outstanding ad- 
^^ccs. The Increase in the number of 
^ units assisted was 1,321* The toUl num* 
her of persons covered under small busi¬ 
ness finance (doctors, surgeons, dentists, 
operators of trucks, taxis, etc) was 2,423 
U,1.78) with Rs 78 lakhs granted at the end 
of the year as against ^ 57 lakhs in the 
previous year. 

The total advances for exports granted 
by the bank increased slightly from Rs 2.66 
crores at the end of 1969 to Rs 2.69 crores 
at the end of 1970. JThese covered both 
pre-shipment credit * and post-shipment 
credit. During the year under review, 47 
branches were opened raising the total to 
230 including one sub-office at the close of 
the year. □ 

State Bank of Travancore 

jfNTEREST and discount earned by State 
Bank of Ti*avancore (General Man¬ 
ager: Mr S. D. Vanna, Trivandrum) for 
the year ended December 31, 1970 have 
Increased to Rs 3.9 crores from Rs 3.2 
crores in the previous year. The net pro¬ 
fit was Rs 8.10 lakhs (Rs 5.67 lakhs). The 
dividend has been maintained at 6 per 
cent. The allocation to the reserve fund 
was Rs 1.62 lakhs (Rs 1.14 lakhs). Deposits 
of the bank increased to Rs ^.8 crores 
from Rs 50.6 crores. Advances rose to 
Rs 45.6 crores from Rs 44.7 crores. Invest¬ 
ments were higher at Rs 148 crores (Rs 12.3 
crores). The ratio of investments to depo¬ 
sits increased to 26.1 per cent from 24.3 per 
cent The ratio of advances to deposits 
declined to 80.2 per cent from 88.3 per cent. 

The bank's financial assistance to prio¬ 
rity sectors such as agriculture, small-scale 
industries, .small business and exports re- 

(In lakiM ul'nipoea) 
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corded a rise of 29 per cent in the year 
tmder review. Tlie bank's advances to 
small business recorded an increase of 
Es 83. lakhs (82 per cent) in terms of limits 
and tlie outstandings rose from Rs 30 lakhs 
.to Hs US lakhs (283 per cent). The bank's 
direct finance to agriculture and allied actl- 
idtie# increaited in ^rma of limits by Eg 44 
lakhs to Es 299 lakhs^ number of fam^ 
to 5J80 and uttiisktiem by B# 9 
to Es SO laUig during the year 


December 31» 1970. The aggregate limits 
sanctioned to small-scale industries increas¬ 
ed by Rs 354 lakhs to Rs 1,032 lakhs (52 per 
cent), the number of units assisted by 771 
to 1,632 and the outstandings by Rs 158 
lakhs to Rs 476 lakhs (50 per cent). 

The outstandings under credit for ex¬ 
ports granted by the bank increased from 
Rs 67 lakhs at the end of 1969 to Rs 98 
lakhs at the end of 1970. These covered 
both pre-shipment credit and post-shipment 
credit. During the year 29 branches were 
opened by the bank raising the total num¬ 
ber of offices to 182. □ 

State Bank of Bikaner 
and Jaipur 

INTEREST and discount earned by State 

Bank of Bikaner and Jaipur (General 
Manager: Mr C. P. Saigal, Jaipur) for the 
year ended December 31, 1970 have slightly 
increascfl to Rs 5 crores from Rs 4.4 
crores in the previous year. The net profit 
was Rs 7.48 lakhs (Rs 17.92 lakhs). The 
dividend was maintained at 7 per cent. 

Deposits of the bank expanded to 
Rs 68.3 crores from Rs 61.8 crores. Advances 
declined to Rs 52.5 crores from Rs 57.8 crores. 
Investments were higher at Rs 17.9 crores 
(Rs 15.5 crores). The ratio of advances to 
deposits declined to 77 per cent from 93.5 
per cent. The ratio of investments to depo¬ 
sits increased to 26.2 per cent from 25 per 
cent. The ratio of cash to deposits was 
higher at 11.5 per cent (8.6 per cent). 

During the year under review, advan¬ 
ces to small-scale industries increased by 
Rs 2.39 crores (44 per cent), to agriculture 
by Rs 2.27 crores (107 per cent) and to 
.small business by Rs 0.50 crore (65 per 
cent). The bank’s advances to agriculture, 
in terms of limits, increased from Rs 3.82 
crores at the end of 1969 to Rs 7.21 crores 
at the end of 1970, a rise of 89 per cent. 
Outstandings rose from Rs 2.12 crores to 
Rs 4.39 crores, a rise of 107 per cent dur¬ 
ing the same period. The number of ac¬ 
counts increased from 5,130 to 13,388, the 
number of fanners assisted through these 
accounts having increased from 7,450 to 
20,012. Under the "Village Adoption” 
scheme, the bank has adopted 105 villages 
so far. The bank has also been making 
experiments in the financing of farmers 
in dry fanning areas. In 12 dry farming 
districts in Rajasthan, the bank has financ¬ 
ed 3,849 fanners to the extent of Rs 135.92 
lakhs in terms of limits, the outstandings 
being Rs 95.01 lakhs as at the end of 1970. 

Limits sanctioned to small-scale indus¬ 
tries, increased by Rs 2.46 crores to Rs 14.65 
crores, outstandings by Rs 2.38 crores to 
Rs 7,87 crores and the total number of 
units assisted by 3,384 to 8,229. 

The total advances for exports granted 
by the bank aggregated Rs 3 crores at the 
end of 1970. These covered medium-term 
export credit, pre-shipment credit and 
post-shipment credit. 

During the year under review 16 
branches were opened under the expan¬ 
sion programme and 14 branches outside 
the programme (including a single one- 
man office) thus bringing the total number 
of offices of the bank as at the close of the 
year to 271. □ 

Mysore Sugar 

Sales of eugar^ 8%>irit and acid of the 
MyScare Sugar^Co for tbb 


In the market 


Bombay Suburban Electric Supply 

OOMBAY Suburban Electric Supply 

Ltd (Registered Office: 5 Graham 
Road, Ballard Estate, Bombay) is offer¬ 
ing for public subscription one lakh 8 
per cent E class debentures of Rs 100 
each at par to the total value of Rs 1 
crore. The entire issue has been under¬ 
written, 

The subscription list which opened 
on April 2 will close on April 26 or eai- 
lier at the discretion of the directors 
but not before April 7. The entire 
amount of Rs 100 per debenture is pay¬ 
able in full on application. 

The company is engaged in the dis¬ 
tribution of electricity to consumers 
within its licensed area of supply, which 
comprises portions of the island of 
Salsette in the south taluka of Bombay 
suburban district and North Salsette 
taluka of Thana district, the overall 
area is nearly 363 sq, km. The electri¬ 
city distributed to consumers is pur¬ 
chased in bulk from the Tata Hydro 
Electric system. 

The proceeds of the present issue 
will be utilised for financing capital ex¬ 
penditure on development of power dis¬ 
tribution facilities within the licensed 
area of supply of the company. 


year ended June 30, 1970 amounted to 
Rs 5.88 crores against Rs 5.67 crores in the 
previous year. The net profit, after provid¬ 
ing Rs 34.36 lakhs (Rs 38.03 lakhs) for 
depreciation, amounted to Rs 30.13 lakhs 
(Rs 65.19 lakhs). Despite the very difficult 
conditions under which the sugar industry 
had to function when most of the factories 
have ben obliged to work under loss, 
Mysore Sugar was able to report a sizable 
profit, large enough to enable it to main¬ 
tain the dividend at 20 per cent. An 
amount of Rs 1.58 lakhs (Rs 38.77 lakhs) 
has been set aside for the development 
rebate reserve. The general reserve got 
Rs 19 lakhs (Rs 15.83 lakhs). 


Champarun Sugar 

Sales of sugar and molasses of Cham¬ 
parun Sugar Co Ltd. Kanpur, for the year 
ended June 30, 1970 have increased to 
Rs 3.39 crores from Rs 2.68 crores in the 
previous year. After providing Rs 9.14 
lakhs (Rs 6.58 lakhs) for depreciation and 
nil (Rs 4.75 lakhs) for taxation, the com¬ 
pany has suffered a loss of Rs 14.62 lakhs 
(profit of Rs 2.58 lakhs). During the year 
under review total cane crushed was 27.11 
lakh quintals (21.89 lakh quintals). Total 
sugar manufactured was 2,43 lakh quintals 
(2.10 lakh quintals). In the wake of a bum¬ 
per crop of sugarcane and all-time highest 
production of more than 42 lakh tonnes of 
sugar in the country, there was consider¬ 
able rise in the production of this com¬ 
pany also. The recoveries have been lower 
due to pests and diseases. 

G. Clarldge 

Sales of G. Claridge and Co Ltd, 
Bombay, for the year ended December 31, 
1970 have increased to Rs 81.13 lakhs from 
Rs 71.84 lakhs in the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing Rs 4.16 lakhs 
(Rs 4.75 lakhs) for depreciation, amounted 
to Rs 18,699 (loss of Rs 2.84 lakhs). The 
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dividend for the year was 5 pc*r rent (nil). 
In spite of keen competition prevailing m 
the printing industry and some unforeseen 
circumstances, the results of the printing 
- division of the company was quite satis¬ 
factory The company’s paper pulp packag¬ 
ing plant at Poona, exported a sizable 
quantity of its egg trays and filler fiats, 
although at very low prices In tfie latter 
half of the year, the company was able 
to increase its production and sales. With 
renewed efforts, it could impoit a tluores- 
rent tube light die, which has sinco been 
installed. The total cost incurred on this 
die was Rs 1 28 lakhs. 

Vulcan-Laval 

The total sales tumfivrr of Vulcan- 
Laval Lid, Bombay, for the y«*ar ended 
December 31, 1970, have increased to 
R^i 3.25 cH’^res from Rs 2 76 cTijris in the 
previous year. Gross profit impnjved to 
Rs 34 46 lakhs from Rs 23.62 lakhs. 
Depreciation claimed Hs 12 64 lakhs 
(Rs 8.34 lakhs) After ncccssaiy adjust¬ 
ments, the net profit amounted to Rs 17.51 


lakhs (Rs 11.30 lakhs). The company is pay¬ 
ing a maiden dividend of 6 per cent for 
the year. Spray dryers of anhydro design 
invoiced m 1970 has contributed to the 
improved results for the year under 
review. Tile company intends to diversify 
its activities further by undertaking manu¬ 
facture of cigarillo machines in technical 
collaboration with Arenco AB., a Swedish 
firm, subject to the approval of the Gov¬ 
ernment. Production of packaging machi¬ 
nery for food and other consumer indus¬ 
tries m technical collaboration with the 
same Swedish firm is also being contem¬ 
plated. As on Febnjary 28, 1971 the com¬ 
pany has on hand orders worth Rs 2.17 
crores and expects an increase of 10 per 
cent m the turnover during the aurent 
year. 

Uttar Pradesh Hotels 

The total turnover of Uttar Pradesh 
Hotels and Restaurants Ltd, Varanasi, for 
the year ended September 30, 1970 was 
Rs 50,20 lakhs against Rs 38.08 lakhs in the 
previous year. The net profit, after provid¬ 


ing Rs 4.05 lakhs (Rs 3.83 lakhs) for depre- 
oiation and Rs4.15 lakha (Nil) for taxation, 
amounted to Rs 9.51 lakhs (I^ 7.93 lakhs). 
The ordinary dividend was stepped up to ID 
per cent from 7 per cent. The development 
rebate reserve claimed Rs 69,000 (Rs 2.56 
lakhs). The general reserve got Rs 7.7D 
lakhs (Rs 2.80 lakhs). The progress of 
Hotel Clarks Avadh at Lucknow is well 
maintained and it is expected that before 
the end of the next financial year the hotel 
will start operating. The construction of 
the Jaipur Hotel Clarks Amer will start 
from early May and it will be completed 
by March 1972. The total outlay on these 
two projects is estimated at Rs 2 crores, 
which will be financed by borrowing Rs 1.35 
crores from Hotel Loan Development 
Board and banking sources. The balance 
amount of Rs 65 lakhs will be met out of 
the new issue 1970 of share capital of 
Rs 42.50 lakhs made in December, internal 
resources of Rs 7.50 lakhs and rental ad¬ 
vance of Rs 15 lakhs. The new issue of 
share capital of Rs 42.50 lakhs was over¬ 
subscribed by the jiublic. Loans totalling 
Rs 1.20 crores from Hotel Loan Develop¬ 
ment Board have been sanctioned. 


A FIND BEGND OF SERVICE 
n HE SVIAU MAN 



New Commercial Mills 

Sales of the New Commercial Mills 
Co Ltd, Ahmcdabad, for the year ended 
March 31, 1970 have more than doubled to 
Rs 3.41 crores from Rs 1.63 crores in the 
previous year. The company has earned a 
profit of Rs 23.84 lakhs against a loss of 
Rs 86.99 lakhs in the previous year. Tlie 
dividends for the year have been skipped. 
The development rebate reserve claimed 
Rs 4.24 lakhs (nil). No provision has, how¬ 
ever, been made for the depreciation in 
the current year. There are still arrears 
of depreciation for the years 1967-68, 
1968-69 and 1969-70 amounting to Rs 35.37 
lakhs A scheme of compromise and/or 
arrangement between, the company and its 
creditors and members was .sanctioned by 
the High Court of Gujarat on May 2, 1969. 
As per the scheme, the capital of the com¬ 
pany, both preference and ordinary, was 
reduced 


Preliminaries 


The performance of the National 
Organic Chemical Industries Ltd, Bombay, 
for the year ended December 31, 1970 was 
highly encouraging. The company’s sales 
have jumped to Rs 23.52 crores from 
Rs 15 95 crores in the previous year. After 
providing Rs 3.33 crores (Hs 3.30 crores) 
for depreciation and transferring Bs 3.78 
lakhs (Rs 82.08 lakhs) to capital expendi¬ 
ture, the company^ has earned a profit of 
Rs 1.91 crores against a loss of Hs 1.33 
crores in the previous year. After deduct¬ 
ing this profit from the previous year’s 
accumulated loss, the net loss carried for¬ 
ward is Rs 2.81 crores. In the year under 
review, manufacturing costs have been 
ailocted unfavourably due tp rise in prices 
of naphtha, drums and a higher duty on 
fuel. In the first quarter of 1970, produc¬ 
tion was restricted as a result of the sche¬ 
duled biennial ^utdown of all plants for - 
a period of four weeks and for a further 
period due to mechanical probleshts en** 
countered in March 197D. Subsequently, 
production ^as improved and' all plants 
have been opmraMnif aatiisfactorUy. 
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EQUITIES 


Wait-and-see tendency 

Bombay, March 31 

JpIRST reactions to the interim Budget 

were generally favourable, for the 
market thought that an anticipated deficit 
of Rs 240 crores was Vot large enough to 
warrant heavy taxation, but tho support 
tapered off as the Finance Minister began 
to suggest that the country had better pre¬ 
pare itself for a stiff dose. Developmt^nts 
in East Pakistan also acted as a deterrent; 
revolution across the borders is scarcely 
conducive to a good market. Selling, how¬ 
ever, v/as not heavy. Operators preferred 
to await definite hints about the measure 
of taxation and whether it was going to 
hurt industry and capital formation. They 
will support tho market if the corporate 
sector is spared additional burden. 

Textiles were in a rather bad way par¬ 
ticularly after Mr Neville VVadia warned 
that current year’s performance of the in¬ 
dustry may not bo as good as 1970. The 
leaders—Century, Standard and Kohinoor 
—were marked down. Bombay Dyeing was 
quiet. Selling in St;:mdard, despite a 
higher dividend, was apparently due to re¬ 
ceding hopes of a bonus issue. Century 
Enka, among rayons, was also subdued. 
At the end of the week. Century was men¬ 
tioned at Rs S49 against Rs 854, Standard 
at Rs 655 a.gainst Rs 688 and Kohinoor at 
Rs 245 against Rs 251. 

A notable counter was United Com¬ 
mercial in the banks section which came 
in for wide fluctuations on contradictory 
asses-sments of the usefulness of its report¬ 
ed merger with Atul. Against its last 
week’s quotation of Rs 96, the scrip was 
bid up to its week’s high of Rs 110 and was 
quoted at Rs 100 at the end. Scindia among 
shippings attracted some support on 
talk that it would make a bid to acquire 
Jayanti Shipping. The quotation at the 
end of the week wa.s Rs 21.60. 

Engineerings were generally well held 
under the lead of Telco particularly after 
its merger scheme with Central Bank was 
upheld by the High Court. Voltas held its 
ground. Others were ‘dull but generally 
steady to quiet. Bayer and Herdellia were 
also in demand, on ideas that both were 
well on their way to an impressive show, 
price movements in Synthetics and Chemi¬ 
cals were wide on alternating reports 
about the dividend which is due to be an¬ 
nounced any moment Indian Dyestuff and 
Tata Chemicals were quietly steady. 

Steels were dull but quietly steady. 
IVOscellaneous issues wwe bought and sold 
individual merita Motors attracted 
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Miieellaotoiie 

Bombay Burmab (26)| 
lUndual-an Motors 
(10) 

Indian Copper (2 «A.) 
PreniUT AutoniObiles 
(100) 

Pr<’. Construction 
(60) 

ShlYmlpnr (10) 

Sirpur Paper (10) . 
Tnta 011 (26) 

W. Coast Paper (100) 
WImeo (100) 

CASH 

Textilee 

Voroda Unynn (100).. 
llriullmry (50) 
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Gold McUur (100) .. 
Indian Rayon (100). 
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Bayer (India) (100).. 
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Champhor Jt Allied 
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Cast T™ (100) 
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Gammon India (10).. 
Hindustan Le'fer(lO), 
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W. U. Bndy (160).. 
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COMMODITIES 

Spot cotton forges ahead 


Bombay, March 31 

On keen spinner demand cotton prices 
during the past week ruled firm, the gain 
over the week ranging from Hs 123 to Rs 3fi0 
per candy in quite a few cases. Strangely 
enough, one or two varieties showed losses 
ranging from Rs 75 to Rs 175 following tem¬ 
porary withdrawal of support by the mills, 
^e sentiment has been mainly influenced 
by the pn>specfs of cotton yam exports to 
Burma in the wake of the recent deal in¬ 
volving the Cotton Textiles Export Promo¬ 
tion Council, Bombay, and its counterpart 
in Burma. 

Meanwhile, trade circles in Bombay are 
perturbed! by the statement made by the 
Union Minister for Foreign Trade regarding 
the eventual take-over of all cotton Imports. 
There is also apprehension over the possible 
action that the Government of Maharashtra 
would take in respect of its much-talked- 
about procurenverit .scheme. 

The following has been the trend of 
prices of some of the leading varieties: 

(Hu .per candy) 

For the For the loeek 

enrhtl endeti 

Marfh 31 March 24 

Khandeah ., 2,72ft 2 , 72 r, 

BerarAK.. .. 2.ft.'.a 2,200 2,300 

Digvijay Dabhoi .. 3^000-3,<)2.'i 3,ino 

Ik'mr L U7 .. 2.7ft0 2 S(H) 2.ftOO-2,«fK) 

Kalvan 797 .. 2,300 2 32.'* 2.42r).2,4ftO 

Macuivudiir C02 .. 2,825 3.000 

In the Import section, two instalments 
of global quota, which had been released 


earlier, were mainly resixinsible for the fresh 
interest evinced by the mills and importers 
for the Sudanese and African cotton. The 
Cotton Corporation of India has also been 
keen in finding out suppliers of global cot¬ 
ton on terms and conditions prescribed by it. 

On the export front, very little develop¬ 
ment of note took place during the week. 
Bengal De.shi regi.stcred for export as on 
March 20 is placed at 118,348 bale.s against 
180,632 bales during the corresponding 
period last year. AcUial exports during the 
season, as on March 6, have been only 70,722 
bales against 112,088 bales. 


YARNS SUBDUED 

Bombay, March 31 

Trading was dull in the yarns market 
during the pa.st week. The prices of art silk 
yarns which were firm during the past one 
month receded during the week under re¬ 
view due to improved arrivals from spiri- 
ner.s. The slack offtake from upcountry cen¬ 
tres also Imparted weaknes.s. Staple fibre 
yarns also followed suit and declined on 
slack offtake. Cotton yarns were subdued 
with little price variations. 

In the art .silk silk yarns section, 150D 
National Rayon eased by 28 paise to Rs 17.00 
and 120D by a like amount to Rs 19,29. 
1500 Bright Century receded by 26 paise to 
Rs 16.80. 120D lost 22 paise to Rs 19. lOOD 
Bright South India declined by 16 paise to 


Rs 23.15. Staple fibre yams (2x34 nF) 
spot Kiran was subdued by 22 ’paise to 
Rs 11.62. 


TOUGH TIME FOR OILCAKES 

Bombay, March 3t 

Exports of groundnut extractions will 
face rough weather in view of the recent 
Geeda delegation to Japan having reported- 
ly conceded the demand for aflatoxin suiv 
vey. The survey will be done at ports of 
shipment but by Japanese surveyors. The 
aflatoxin dispute has been there for quite 
some time and latest reports confirm earlier 
fears that Japan wiR henceforward prove a 
difficult market. 

Market men say that the 10 per cent 
fibre clause (instead of 12 per cent) might 
lead to the exclusion of the whole of Guja¬ 
rat which account lor more than 60 per 
cent of the country’s exports of groundnut 
extractions, Britain has been extremely dull 
and no large inquiries are expected from 
that country in the foreseeable future. 

Reports also say that socialist countries 
have been allowed by the conference lines 
a concessional rate of $23 per metric tonne 
while Indian exporters are asked to pay 
$31,05. Responsible men In the market have 
expressed their indignation about this and 
particularly so in view of recent reports that 
these countries are dumping Indian goods? 
on hard currency areas which have been 
India’s traditional markets. They also want 
to know what have Indian shipping interests 
been doing in the matter. 

Another disappointing news is the deci¬ 
sion of the Government of India discontinu¬ 
ing the export incentive of 12.5 per cent on 
f.o.b. value available against exports of de¬ 
corticated cottonseed extractions. Exports 
made from April onwards would not qualify 
for any ca.sh incentive making overseas busi¬ 
ness extremely dllTlcult. Recently Yugoslavia 
bought about 8,000 tonnes and outstanding 
commitments are estimated at around the 
same quantity. 


COMMERCE 


YEAR BOOK OF 
PUBLIC SECTOR 1970 


A reference annual of the public sector in India compiled by 

Commerce Research Bureau 

• Investments and returns of Central Government imdertakings 

• Basic information about Central and State Government undertakings 

• Profiles of major public sector companies 

• The history of the public sector—a chronological survey of important events in the develop¬ 
ment of public sector in India 

• Specially processed, exhaustive statistical information 

• A comprehensive bibliography of selected reading for those who want to furtfier their studies 
about the public sector 

• And» for the first time a comprehensive 

Who’s Who of Public Sector Executives 

This authoritative reference volume is indispensable for all those interested in the Indian economy 
Write today for your copy, enclosing cheque, postal order or money order receipt to: 

Publicationg Divisioa 

Commerce (1935) Limited 

Pck.It,.25l,bll.|.0«fr» SX.’nHS™. 

S 4.00 abroad by surfacermaQ Bomb»y.80 
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LABOUR GAZETTE 

Started in 1921, the Labour Gaaatta, 
issued monthly, is a journal for the use 
of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on inatters 
specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical ^d other 
information on consumer piice index 
numbers for working class, industrial 
disputes, absenteeism, trade unions, 
Industrie relations, cases under labour 
laws, glimpses of ipdustria! awards, | 
labour legislation, etc. Special articles | 
on matters connected with labour and | 
industrial relations are published from 
time to time. 

• Annual Subscription (September- 

August): Rs. 12. 

• Back Copies: If available, supplied 

at Rs. 15 per set. 

• Advertisement Rates can be had on 

request. 

Alt correspondence and remittances 
should be addressed to: 

THE COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOUR AND DIRECTOR OF 
EMPLOYMENT, 

Commerce Centre, 

Tardeo, Bombay-34 WB (India) 


READY REFERENCER & 
GUIDE TO COMPANIES 
ACT 

1961 Edition 

By JOHN and ROW 

Advocates^ Madras 

Contents: 

A commentary on the Com¬ 
panies Amendment Act 1960, 
Text of the Companies Act 1956 
incorporating up-to-date amend¬ 
ments. 

Price: Rs 12,50 (postage extra) 


express publishers 

(PRIVATE) UMITED 

33, BROADWAY, MADRAS-I 




Admim 
today, 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glcyrious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is^of a new complex-*mamve, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic seff-sufficiencyi more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 




TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 
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Groundnut oil*and seeds remained quiet 
owing to heavy summer crop arrivals at the 
terminal centres but castor and linseeds 
maintained a firm tone on sustained bull 
support. In view of the sizable premiums 
which spot material is commanding, tenders 
in the maturing contracts are expected to 
be very small, if at all goods are going to 
be tendered- Arrivals have been small but 
exporters are actively supporting the spot 
oil market- Recent devehipments in Pakis¬ 
tan have been influencing the market 
bullishly. 


Comparative prices in rupees were: 


lum 

24-3.1971 

31.8-1971 

Castor April 

138.50 

144.50 

OastorJiine 

135.00 

140.00 

Linsaods April .. 

155.25 

162.50 

Lmso«ds July .. 

154.25 

167.60 

G. Nats Khimdcsb 

189.00 

106.00 

O. Nut oil 

43.25 

42.75 

Oaator Madras Small .. 

146.00 

162.00 

Castor Comm, oil 

33.20 

34.60 

Costor B.S.S, oil 

86.00 

36.75 

liiuHeodrt Bold .. 

156.00 

166.00 

liinsood oil 

36.50 

37.60 

FOODGRAINS 

RECEDE 


Bombay, 

March 30 


The prices of foocigrains in the local 
grains market generally declined during the 
week under review. Among coarse grains, 


the prices of bajra (superior) declined by 
Rs 3 to Rs 62-72 per quintal owih# to the 
slack demand. The daily arrivals were 
around ,390 bags. Maize at Rs 63 per quin¬ 
tal remained unchanged. The inflow was 
nominal. In pulses, gram (Punjab), receded 
by Rs 3 to Rs 84-85 per quintal. This fall 
was attributed to slack demand in the face 
of satisfactory arrivals. Urad (Khandesh 
new) moved up by Rs 8-10 to Rs 148-155 
per quintal on account of good demand and 
poor inflow. Tur (Berar White) at Rs 112-113 
per quintal showed a modest fall of Rs 2-3 
due to heavy arrivals from producing cen- 
trei? and slack demand. The daily arrivals 
were around 300 bags. Activity in tur was 
moderate. Moong (China!) rernalned steady 
at the week-end price level of Rs 170-200 
per quintal. 

SUGAR MOVES UP 

Bombay, March 30 
The prices of sugar (C-30) in the local 
sugar market showed an up trend during the 
week under review. The prices of sugar 
(C-30) moved up by Rs 2-4 to Rs 188-190 
per quintal. This rise was attributed to the 
lower allocation of levy sugar quota to the 
Stale. Besides, there was heavy festive de¬ 
mand for sugar. Today, tenders of 8,000 bags 
were disposed of by the co-operative sugar 
factories at higher rate.s of Rs 182.50-183 and 
Rs 184-186 for ‘D* and ‘C’ grades, 
respectively. 


FOODGRAINS EASY. 

Hapur, March 29 

Foodgrain prices ruled easy during th* 
week under review. Beginning of arrivald 
of new rabi grains in the markets and selling 
pressure of old stocks were the main influenc¬ 
ing factors. Wheat, rice and coarse grains 
prices sought lower levels and prices in. the- 
pulses Section were also subdued with the 
arrivals of new peas gradually mounting. 

Wheat average was quoted at Rs 72.50 to 
Rs 77.50 and superior farm at Rs 85 to Rs 90 
per quintal as against Rs 78.75 to Rs 82.50 
and Rs 92.50 to Rs 105 respectively quot^ 
last week-end and red mexlcan variety which 
was quoted at Rs 75'a quintal last week-end 
was quoted at Rs 70 a quintal. Arrivals of 
new wheat in very small quantity was re¬ 
ported at the week-end but arrivals of old 
stutr mounted to an average of 1,000 to 1.250 
mds a day 

Among coarse grains gram prices drifted 
lower as new crop'was reaching the markets 
in east UP. Demand was reported slack. 
Stocks of barley and bejhar were sparse and 
new crop was yet to reach the markets. 


SUGAR ADVANCES 

Hapuk, March 29 
Sugar prices displayed a rising trend 
during the past week on brisk demand in the 
face of hesitant olTerings by the millers. The 







release of the monthly quota failed to check 
the upward trend. Seasonal demand revived 
during the week and good enquiries from 
Assam, Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana and 
parts of UP were reported. Rumours of like¬ 
ly increase in levy sugar prices also led to 
speculative buying and as a result spot 
sugar prices advanced sharply to Rs 180 to 
Rs 195 a quic.tal. Retail prices were quoted 
at Rs 1.95 to Rs 2 a kilogram. 

As a result of sharp rise in gur and 
khandsari prices supplies of cane to sugar 
factories at their cane purchasing centres 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
COURT REPORTER 

Started in January 1948, the Indus^ 
trial Court Reporter, issued monthly, 
contains important orders and awards 
of the Industrial Court and Tribunals 
in Maharashtra State, as well as the 
selected decisions of the High Courts 
and the Supreme Court of India. The 
Reporter serves employers, employees, 
trade unions and lawyers in finding at 
one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 

• Annual Subscription: Rs. 15. 

• Back Copies: If available, supplied 
at Rs. 18 per set. 

• Advertisement Rates: Can be had 
on request. 

AH correspondence and remittances 
should be addressed to— 

THE COMMISSIONER 
OF LABOUR AND DIRECTOR OP 
EMPLOYMENT, 

Commeice Centre, 

Tardeo, Bombay-34 WB O^dia) 













decH^ed but was sUU reported adeauete to 
meet thei day-to-day aeeda and feed au^rar 
tactories. 

. • Despite unusually daily heavy arrivals 

this time of the year at an average or 
^,000 maunds, gur prices recorded siaable 
gains during the earlier part of the week on 
alround brisk buying support but prices re¬ 
corded at the week-end a sagging trend due 
to loading restrictions. 


KBPS STEADY 

Madras, March 27 

Arrivals of stocks from the tanning cen¬ 
tres have been on the* usual scale and off¬ 
take kept pace with the arrivals. Prices re¬ 
mained steady to Arm. Overseas inquiries 
were persistent for cow hides inferior fifths 
in light and medium weights and stocks 
offered were readily booked. For cowcalf. 
exceptionally good demand was in evidence 
at improved prices. In buffcalf, inferior 
selections were freely cleared. 

Lower ends in goat skins 8/9 lbs aver¬ 
age were in good demand, while higher 
selections elicited little inquiries. Prime 
sheep and wool sheep skins were firm. 


BULLION WEAK 

Bombay, March 31 

A week sentiment characterised trading 
in the bullion market during the past week. 
Silver which was firm last week lost ground 
during the week due to increased inflow in 
the absence of upcountry demand. Ibe weak 
overseas pentiment also imparted weakness. 
Gold which touched new highs last week re¬ 
ceded to the background as the rumour of 
the demonetisation was officially denied. The 
increased Inflow also imparted weakness. 

Silver (.996 fineness) began the week 
Rs 3 higher at Rs 588.50 but lost ground in 
the •following sessions. It declined further 
m the subsequent sessions and moved at be¬ 
tween Rs 588 and Rs 586 before dosing still 
lower at Rs 585 today, the net loss over the 
week being Rs 3. The weekly delivery was 
mentioned at between Rs 588 and Rs 586. 
The weekly average arrivals and offtake of 
silver aggregated 26 bars and 13 bars respec¬ 
tively. 

Primary gold in unofficial trading com¬ 
menced Rs 2 higher at Rs 195 but declined 
in the following sessions. It receded further 
and closed the week at Rs 185 today, the net 
loss over the week being Rs. 8. Standard gold 
in official trading opened fifty paise at Rs 197 
and declined In the subsequent sessions. It 
wound up at Rs 163 today, the net loss over 
the week being Rs 4. Sovereign was done at 
Rs 173. 



ALBRIGHT, MORARJI AND 
PANDIT LIMITED 


NOTICE 


^OnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
* ^ FIFTH Annual General Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Company will be held 
at Walchand Hirachand Memorial Hall, 76, 
Veer Nariman Road, Bombay-20 (BR) on 
Thursday, the 22nd April, 1971 at 4.00 PJVI. 
Notice of the Meeting setting out the 
ordinary and special business to be trans¬ 
acted thereat with the Explanatory State¬ 
ment as required under Section 173 of the 
Companies Act, 1956 attached thereto has 
been sent by post to the Members at their 
registered addresses. 

The Board of Directors have recom¬ 
mended. for consideration at the Fifth An¬ 
nua] G^eral Meeting, payment of a maiden 
dividend of Rs 6 per Equity Share, free 
of tax, for the year ended 31st October, 
1970. The dividend, if sanctioned at the An¬ 
nual General Meeting, will be paid on or 
after the 27th day of April, 1971 to those 
eligible Members whose names appear on 
the Company’s Roister of Members on the 
22nd day of April, 1971. 

The Register of Members and the 
Share Transfer Books of the Company will 
remain closed from Thursday, the 8th 
April 1971 to Thursday, the 22nd April 1971 
(both days inclusive). 

Shareholders are requested to notify 
change of address, if any, to the Company 
immediately. 

By Order of the Board of Directors. 

P. VASUDEVA MENON 
Secretary. 

Registered Office: 

Raj Mahal, 3iu) Floor, 

84, Veer Nariman Road, 

Bombay-20 (!br). 

24th March, 1971 

THE MILLOWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY 


CALL RATE EASES 


NOTICE 


Bombay, March 31 
Stringent conditions continued to pre¬ 
vail in Bombay*s short-term money market 
in the past week. However, the call rate 
eased by one per cent to 10 per cent. 

In Calcutta renewals were done at lOJ 
per cent. 


During the week ended March 19, for¬ 
eign exchange reserves* of the Reserve Bank 
of India declined by Rs 0.99 crores to 
Rs 370.50 crores. While foreign securities 
rose by Rs 5 crores to Rs 268.42 crores, bal¬ 
ances held abroad came down by Rs 5.99 
crores to Rs 102.08 crores. Notes in circula- 
Uon decreased by Rs 29.25 crores to 
Rs 4,255.31 crores. Loans and advances to 
schedul^ cor.amercial banks rose to Rs 442.82 
crores from Rs 396.67 crores. 


Week Mded March 19 marked an it 
crease of Rs *J3.09 crores at Rs 4,663.9 
cror^ in the total credit made available b 
schooled commercial banks. Aggregate di 
. ^ ^echnad by Rs 17.81 crores t 

Re 5,843.37 crox^ Borrawings from Reser^ 

<42.82 cro« 

(Re 395.87 crores). 


]\rOTICrE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the ANNUAI. general MEETING 
of the MEMBERS of the MILLOWNERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY, will be held 
in the Board Room of the Association, 
(Second Floor, Elphmstune Building, Veer 
Nanman Road, Fort, Bombay) at 11.30 a.m. 
on Monday, the 26th April, 1971. to trans¬ 
act the following business:— 

1. To receive and adopt the Committee’s 
Report and Statement of Accounts for 
the year 1970; 

2. To appoint Auditors of the Associa¬ 
tion’s Accounts for the current year 
and to fix their remuneration; 

AND any other business that may be 
brought forward. 

By Order of the Committee, 

R. L N. VUAYANAGAR, 
Secretary. 

Bombay, 3r<i April, 1971. 


THE WESTERN INDIA MATCH 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE 


jyOTICE IS HEREBY GHnSN THAT 
the Forty-eighth Annual (General Mce^ 
ing of the shareholders of the above- 
named Company will be held at Bombay 
House Auditorium, 24 Bruce Street. 
Bombay at 4 p.m. on Friday the 30th day 
of April 1971 to transact the following 
business: -- 

1 To receive and adopt the Directors’ 
Report and the Audited Accounts for 
the year ended 31st December 1970. 

2. To declare a dividend. 

3. To appoint a Director in the place 
of Mr Pratapsinh M. Vissanfi, who 
retires by rotation and is eligible for 
re-appointment and offers himself 
accordingly. 

4. To appoint a Director in the place of 
Mr Jehangir P. Patel, who retires by 
rotation and is eligible for re-appoint¬ 
ment and offers himself accordingly. 

5 To appoint the Company’s Auditors 
and also the Auditors for the branches 
and to fix their remuneration. 

The Register of Members and the 
Transfer Books of the Company will be 
dosed from the 5th day of April 1971 to the 
6th day of May 1971 both days indusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
AKBAR HYDARI 
Chairman. 


ISth March, 1971. 

Indian Mercantile Chambers, 
Nicol Road. Ballard Estate, 
Bombay. 


A member entitled to attend and vote 
is entitled to appoint a proxy to attend 
•md vote instead of himself and the proxy 
need net bo a member of the Company 

The dividend when sanctioned will be 
payable at par at all Indian offices of Cen¬ 
tral Bank of India on and after the 5th day 
of May 1971 to those shareholders whose 
names stand on the register on the 30th day 
of April 1971 and warrants will be posted 
in due course to each shareholder at his 
registered address. Shareholders are kindly 
requested to notify immediately any 
change of address. 





STATISTICS 


AGRICULTURE IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


AVERAGE ANNUAL GROWTH OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN SEVENTY-FIVE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES COMPARED 
WITH THE LEVEL OF GDP PER CAPUT AND WITH THE RATE OF GROWTH OF GDP 


Kouador 
Ivory Oolud 
Upper Volta 
VoiioKUola .. 
NicaraguB .. 

Sudan, Tlio 
CypruH 
Mexico 
GuaUirnula .. 
Thailand 

Bolivia 

Malawi 

CoBta Rica .. 

Koroa, Republiu of 

Niger 

MalayHia, Wont 
Camoroon .. 
Sonogol 
Honduras .. 

Libya 

IthodoHia 
K1 Salvador 
Panama 
Ghana 

China (Taiwan) 

Iran 
BraaU 
Kenya 
Mosambi^e 
Gambia, Tlie 

Philippines 

SomiUm 

Turkey 

Malaysia, Sabah . 
Uganda 


Cambodia .. 

Madagascar 

Guyana 

United Arab Ropublio 
Ceylon 


1 A VI'rage 

I uiinuHl 

Per ci'rit 

Average 

! growth of 

<;dp at 

annual 

I agnf'ultural 

factor roHt 

growt h of 

, prothu'tivai 

1907 

GDP 

‘ Jlio:.* 54 to 


1955-67 

1 1907.09 

1 Per cent 

US 

Per cent. 

j per your 

dollarH 

per your 

0 3 

218 

4.5 

0.1 

223 (a) 


5.7 

44 iu) 


6.5 

935 


6.4 

339 

6.4 

6.2 

91 (6) 

4.3 (c) 

5.1 

670 

6.5 id) 

6.0 

520 

6.3 

4.8 

285 

6 . 1 

4.0 

140 

6.2 

4.6 

176 

4.2 (c) 

4.4 

60 

3.2 (/) 

4.3 

394 

4.3 

146 

6.3 

4.3 

82 (6) 


4.2 

283 (a) 

6.2 (c) 

4.2 

126 (6) 

4.2 

106 (a) 


4.1 * 

226 

.5.1 

4.1 

1,062 


4.1 

222 

4.6 

4.0 

261 


4.0 

65.3 

7.0 

4.0 

231 


3.9 

238 

8.6 

3.8 

287 


3.7 

273 (a) 

6.0 (r) 

3.7 

111 

3.7 

68 {g) 


3.6 

85 (5) 


3.6 

259 

4.4(d) 

3.5 

0r> (t;) 

3.4 

316 

sis 

3.4 

287 (a) 


3.4 

87 

s!? 

3.3 

127 (a) 


3.1 

103 

.. 

3.0 

300 (a) 


3.0 

107 (a) 

5.7 (h) 

3.0 

140 

3.6 



NOTES: (o) 100ft. (6) 1U65, (c) l»55-0«. (d) 1958 67, (p) 1958-05, (/) 1956-63, (o) 1903, (A) 1957 00, (i) Excluding Libya end Venezuela, (j) 1068-63, 
(1?) 1068-66, (/) 1966-64. 

SOURCE : The Stalt of Food and Agriculftire 1970, Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United Nations, Rome, p. 128. 

ANNUAL RATE OF GROWTH OF GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT IN 36 COUNTRIES 

(Per cent) 



Total GDP 

GDP in agriculture 


Total GDP 

GDP in agrioulture 


1950-60 

1900 67 

1960-60 

1960-67 


1950-60 

1900-67 

1060-00 

1960-67 

Panama 


8.2 


0.4 

Colombia 

4.6 

4.7 

3.4 

2.9 

Korea, Republic of .. 

h.o 

7.H 

2.7 

6.0 

Uganda 

4.0 

4.6 

4.1 

3.8 

Thailand 


7.0 


4.0 

N igoriu 

10.6 

4.5 

0.1 

2.0 

Iran 


7.6 


3.2 

Paraguay 

3.2 

4.4 

2.2 

3.0 

Mexico 

6 .;) 

6.7 

4.8 

4.0 


♦ 



J raq 

5.6 

6.7 

2.7 

0.1 

Taiirjxnia 


4.3 


3.9 






Brazil . . 

5.7 

3.0 

4.6 

4.6 

Pern ,. 

4.7 

6.1 

3.8 

2.3 

Timisia 


3.7 


—3.0 

Malityaia, WeHl 

3.6 

5,8 

2.0 

4.2 

Ceylon 

3.2 

3.7 

2.8 

2.6 

PalaHtnn 

2.6 

5.6 

1.4 

3 3 

Burma 

5.8 

3.4 

2.3 

4.8 

Horuluraa 

3.4 

5.6 

2.2 

1.7 

Morocco 

0.6 

3.2 

0.7 

2.9 

Chile .. 

2 9 

n.6 

1.6 

2.0 






DiJivia 


5.4 j 


2.7 

Argentina .. .. ..i 

3.4 1 

2.9 

2.3 1 

2.8 

Oualemala 





Indonoaia 


2.2 


1,7 

4.2 

5.4 

3.0 

3.9 

Dominican Republic . . 1 


1.6 


0.8 

Syria .. 


5.2 



Guyana 


1.6 


—0.6 

PhilippiaoH 

o '. 8 

6 . 1 

5.1 . 

4.0 

Ui*uguoy 

i'.z 

1.0 

—6.2 

2.1 

Votiozuela 

8.5 

5.0 

5.0 

6.0 


1 



Jainaiea 

9.6 

4.9 

4.0 

3.3 

India. 

3.5 

1.0 

2.8 

—0.4 

Unitfd Arab Tb'public 

1 

4.9 


2.5 





Ethionie 

Ecuador . 


4.8 


2.3 






4^8 

4.7 

3^4 

2.9 

Average of above countries .. 

4.7 

4.7 

3.2 

3.a 


SOURCE : The £fUUe of Food ond AqricitUuTe 19T0t Food ax|d AgHcultuM Organisation of tbe United N4di!pos»R9W>« 
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WEEKLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 


RESERVE BANK or INDIA (R«inon>rM) SCHEDULED COMMERQIAL BANKS (Rb in orore.) 


Friday 

19 3-1971 

12-3'1071 

20 3-1970 

Iffiia Department 

Notes held in Banking Departxneot 

14.52 

8.86 

12. SO 

Notes in oiroulaiion 

4.255 :U 

4,284.56 

3,853 35 

Tefal notes Issued . 

4,26J.83 

4,388.43 

3.865 31 

Gold ootn and bullion 

182 53 

182.63 

182.63 

Foreign securities. 

268.42 

203.42 

331,42 

Hupee ooin.. 

50 16 

43.76 

03 91 

Qovemment of India ntfioe aeoariiies .. 

8,768.73 

8,793.72 

3,287.35 

Banking Department 

DcpoaitN of Coutral Government 

373 74 

400 48 

197.90 

Deposits of State QovomiTi©nt#i .. 

13 00 

6.48 

0 05 

Depositsof Scheduliyl Oommeroial Banks 
Deposits of Sohcdulod State Co-operative 
Banks 

195 93 

190.66 

159 47 

8.70 

8.38 

7.80 

Doposita of Non-Soheduled State Co¬ 
operative Banka 

0.78 

0.83 

0.62 

Deposits of other banka. 

0.28 

0.28 

0 3J 

Other Depiosits ,. .. 

69.91 

71.43 

153 30 

Other liabilities •. 

065 34 

648 37 

677 9.j 

Total iiabllllles or assets . 

1,326.57 

1,326 70 

1,103.41 

Notes and coins .. 

11.5 J 

3 93 

12 93 

Balanoes held abroad 

103.08 

108.07 

121.00 

Loans and advances to— 

(i) Ontral Government 




(ii) State Governments 

244.34 

290.80 

208 37 

Loans and advances to Scheduled Com- 
rocroia) Banks .. 

412.82 

395.67 

230 32 

Loans and advances to State Co-operative 
Banks 

80H 8.> 

314.97 

28r, .35 

Other loans and advances 

3b> 39 

34.62 

9 41 

Bills purchased and discounted .. 

21.43 

19.44 

39 84 

InveetinoDts 

112 65 

108.90 1 

143.32 

Other assets 

44.65 

44.29 

43.90 


Note: Tiio gold renorvos of lasue Dopartment are valued at Hci 63.68 per 
10 grams upto January 31, 1069 and at Rs 84.39 per 10 grams thereafter. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX: 1970 (Base: i960 »ioo) 




Industrial workers 

Urban non-manual 1 






employees 


Centre 

















Sept, 

Got. 

Nov, 

June 

July 

August 

Ahmedabad 


177 

181 

177 

174 

173 

172 

Aimer 


189 

186 

NJV. 

170 

172 

174 

Aiwaye 


201 

200 

199 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Amritsar 


103 

198 

N.A. 

188 

188 

180 

Bangalore .. 


187 

188 

191 

168 

170 

172 

Bombay 


182 

183 

183 

170 

168 

168 

Calcutta 


189 

190 

190 

170 

170 

172 

Delhi 


200 

204 

202 

171 

174 

178 

Digboi 


193 

194 

196 . 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Qwulior 


193 

196 

192 

lOB 

196 

191 

Hyderabad.. 


191 

193 

102 

174 

170 

174 

Jamshedpur 


188 

189 

190 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Kanpur 


192 

193 

N.A. 

178 

176 

177 

liadras 


171 

1 174 

176 

167 

174 

178 

Nagpur 


191 

190 

191 

168 

170 

160 

Patna 


(a) 

I (a) 

(a) 

192 

102 

102 

Sambalpnr 


203 

202 

N.A. 

177 

178 

179 

Shillong 


(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

16S 

108 

169 

Srinagar 


170 

172 

N.A. 

180 

179 

179 

Trivandrum 


(a) 

I (o) 

(a) 

174 

176 

178 

Yamunaoagar 


197 

198 

NA. 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

All-India .. 


1 188 

189 

189 

174 

175 

176 

1 All-India (oorras 







1 ponding month of 







1 1909) 

■ » 

1 179 

178 

177 

166 

168 

169 


(o) The ortgioal aouroo of data doM not cover this oeatre. 


*MONEY RATES* 



1971 

1070 




Mar. 20 

Reserve Bank of fndia (Bank Rate) 
'leleored VLajor Scheduled O>mm 0 roial 
Bankst 

Call money frotn Banka I 

Bombay 

CkLlriitta w. ,, , ^ 

Uadras. 

6 

11.00 

10 00 

6 

11 05 

10 00 

6 

11 13 
11.25 

11 41 

8 

6.94 

7 40 

8 96 

• fUtee other than Bank Ratae are ireighted averages, weigfau being 
proportional to. deposits, 

t The rates relate to loaal hood oflloas of tlio banks and are endoilve of 

-- -- " ■ "__ 



For the week ended 1 



(Friday) 



19-3 1971 

12-3-1971 

20 3-1970 

1. Demand liabilities— 




(o) Demand deposits-— 




(i) From banks 

146 00 

138 20 

119 82 

(h) Prom others.. •• ,.j 

2,651 81 

2,661 0 4 

2,1 S9 82 

(6) Borrowings from banks .• 

21 70 

24.40 

31 12 

(o) Others .. .. 

148.13 

147.37 

128 64 

2. Time liabilities— 




(o) Time doposits— 




(i) Freru banks 

29 34 

28.17 

.32 57 

(ii) From others.. 

3,291 56 

3,300 14 

2,799 17 

(b) Borrowings from banks .. ,. 

7 30 

8 54 

9 26 

(c) Others 

41.51 

42.07 

28 16 

3. Argrsgsts depotltt (1) (o) (ii)-f(2) (a) 




(H) . 

5,043 37 

5,861.18 

4,988 99 

4. Borrowlnga Irom Reserve Osnk 

442.82 

395.67 

236 32 

(a) Against usatioe bills and/or pro- 




uiiiieory notes 

206.20 

232 04 

69 88 

(6) Others 

176.62 

102.73 

166.44 

5. Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 




notified Bank and the State Govern¬ 




ments .. 

45 24 

47.38 

69 34 

6. Cash. 

170 18 

169 26 

142 60 

7. Balances with Reserve Bank 

197.H6 

194.03 

159 64 

8. Csfta end bslsncss with Reserve Bsok. 

348.04 

363.29 

302.24 

0. 8 as per cent of 3 

6 30 

6.20 

6 06 

10. Balance with othor banks in current 




account.. 

69 69 

72.28 

6J.64 

11. Money at call and short'hotioe 

22 05 

22.51 

46 10 

12. Investments in Goverumoui seouritios 

1,366 10 

1,362.73 

1,171 67 

13. ] 2 as per cent of 8 

23.38 

23.25 

23.48 

14. Advancvnii— 




(a) LoaiLS, cash credits and over¬ 




drafts 

3,68S.5I 

8,671.65 

3,301.83 

(6) Due from banks .. 

47.36 

1 40.16 

46.47 

18. Inland bills purchased and dis¬ 




counted 

760 99 

766.24 

478.12 

10. Foreign bills purchased and dis¬ 




count'^ 

214 46 

213.08 

[ 186.27 

17. TotslBtnkCredlt(l4(a) + 15 + 16) .. 

4,663 96 

4,640.37 

; 3.966 23 

18. 17 as per cent of 3 

1 79.82 

79.18 

1 79.50 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

(1661-62«100) 

1 

■■■BiuGaaBssj 


Group and Sub-Gronp | 

. 

^^2 

20th 

Fob. 

1971 

2l8t 

Mar. 

1970 

1 (iOVERNMENT AND SBMI-QOVBRNMENT SECURITIES 1 

Total .. 

97.8 

98.1 

99.2 

Government of India 

97.3 

97.6 

98.9 

State Government .. ' .. ., 

100.4 

100.4 

100.4 

Semi-Government Institutions 

100.7 

100.7 

101.1 

VARIABLE DIVIDEND INDUSTRIAL 




SECURITIES—Total. 

lOl.O 

100.5 

94.3 

AgricuUurt and Allied Activitie*., .. 

88.7 

89 8 

87.0 

Tea Plantations .. 

00 6 

70.8 

67 8 

Coffee Plantations 

129.6 

129 0 

131.5 

Rubber Plantations 

149.8 

155 1 

166.3 

Mining and Quarrpeng: Total 

53 7 

52 8 

54 0 

Coal . 

62.9 

82.3 

84.2 

Pfooeeeing and Manujaetwing 

97.5 

96.9 

92.3 

Proceeting and MJg, {Foodetujfe, Ttxtihe, 
e/tc.): 




Total 

83.2 

33 2 

79.2 

Edible and Vegetable Oils 

222.8 

226.0 

172.2 

Sugar .. .. .. *. 

74 4 

76 4 

87.2 

Cotton Textiles .. 

72.3 

71.8 

67.0 

Jute Textiles 

38.8 

39.0 

40 0 

Silk, Woollen and Rayon Textiles 

121.8 

121.5 

112.3 

Proeeoeing and M/g. {MetaU, CAsmtooL, 

ele,): 




Total . 

I0Z.9 

102.3 

94.3 

Iron and Steel 

98.7 

100.6 

110 8 

Non-ferrous Metals—Basic 

127.6 

12H 0 

176 0 

Blnotrical Machinery Applianoes, etc... 

129.6 

126 7 

104.2 

Basic Industrial CherriicaLi 

119.2 

115 2 

103.9 

Other Chemical Products 

160.0 

152 4 

148.2 

Proeeesing and Mfg. {Othtre) 

124.9 

122 7 

111.6 

Cement 

114.3 { 

H2 1 

106 0 

Parier and Paper Products 

Rubber and Rubber Froduota .. 

153 8 1 

151 9 

129 2 

162 8 ! 

168.9 

145 K 

Other fnduetriee: Tofal .. .. ..j 

135 4 1 

134 1 

121 4 

Electricity Generation and Supply 

131.2 

130.9 

121 1 

Shipping and Other Transport 

817.1 

314.2 

262 4 

VARIABLE DIVIDEND INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES—REGIONAL 1 

Bombay .. • * • - - > i 

116.0 

114 2 

107 6 

Oatouita .. •• •> •- •• 

95.6 

94.8 

90 2 

Madras •• 

87.7 

88. S 

84 4 

Ahmedabad *• -» 

80.8 

79,9 

80 6 

DeUil . 

. _ _ 

118.4 

116.7 

118.4 


















































XOMMERCE’ ALL-INDIA HOTEL GUIDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

CRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 
COCHIN II 

iUROPEAN, AMEKiCAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

fllon«: 33211 TelMramt: 

I Unit GRAND 


Ctntrtlly Situated for 
RrII Station. Air & Sea Port! 


W/th Best Compliments 
From 

WEST END HOTEL 

45 Mtrine Lines 
BOMBAY 20 

fhon% i 299121 Grtmt: BESTHOTRL 
Telex : 011-2892 


HOTEL BOMBAY. 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marine Drive. Bombay-1 
YOm HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
EUROPEAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHERE 
AIrconditioned A* Non-AIrcondItloaed 
Rooms facing Che Bm. AIrconditioned 
Banquet Room and Conference Room. 
For Dinner and Dancing Pleasure 

THE FLAMINGO 

(AIrconditioned Restiurent) 

Indian and ConcInental Cuisines. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Four lines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
•wnership ; M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
ond next to the Golf Course: 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
•nd Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
tnd Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondl- 
cloned Bed Rooms; AIrconditioned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
ftcllities. 

Telephone No. 25171 (6llne:) 

Telegraphic address. WEST END *’ 

Telex : Bangalore 337 


HOTEL IMPERIAL 

JANPATH, NEW DELHI 
Bor gracious living in the heart of 
New Delhi 

Fully AIrconditioned Rooms and 
Suites, f^our Channel relayed music, 
Conference Rooms, Round-thc-Clock 
Service, International Cuisine par 
excellence. Personal Attention. 

Telephone No. 46811 
Telegraphic address : COMFORT” 
Tetex * New Delhi 7303 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

Binny’s Road, Mount Road. Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths;Telephones; Radiosand Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; AIrcondi¬ 
tioned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 84094 (7 lines) 
Telegraphic address ; ” CONNEMARA*” 
Telex ; Madras 486 Grade»Five Sur 


m • htneolf Tnttment ft It 

RITZ HOTEL 

vr MNooNomoNcro, cmnino aotaa vnwccB 
AUPiAMr. SPACIOUS couNac. f Ac»UTies rop 

p urrs / wo convcntions. swimmno i*o(x, 

MSUFKTTS CLOS. TCNNiS CCMJRT, ai L RCOKIQ 
V PUPwesHeo with attacmco oath* 

S MOT AND COLO WATen - LUXU8V 

AXits AND TeuEx senvicca^ 

RtTZ HOTEL. HyderebeS 
a» euriM fwr itay 




Tin# Tourists^ Paradise fn Mysore 

SPACIOUS SOOMS WTTM ATrACHCO BATHS, OINWSIS 
BOOM. BAH, OVePLOOKINS PAMOUS BRINDAVAM 
SANOCN WITH COiOUPnA. IXIIMNATIONS CVCNV 
OAV. PAOUTUSS FOR COMFERCNCeS A 
SUNVeiimONaL CONTlNeNTAlA«MMi^^ 


MCrrCL RRIBHNARAdASAQAR. Myeors 
iwqrMMUXi SeiMaf fw tk* Sesy ciccvUv* 


ni rrii.MITTH i 

ninTTtninfli 



HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst the Splendoirs of Mysore 

AMCONOmOHCO POOMS. SPAOOUS LOUNSr 
SPWeS POOM, SAI^ CONTiNeNTAL/INOIAMSOIllba 
SOiAN CUISI^ IDCALLV SUiTCO FM 

CONFCPIENcis AND convcnhons 

HOTEL METROPOLE. Myeors 
•w ■■ftfiitli «ar ••d esq ceime 


jr.<.i \ATARAjr 

MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY Teteshone; 2841ft 
Tetfx; am Orsmsi Hotel Ra|s 
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J. Mi .JJttll'' I I 
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Fabric quality of the highest degree 
Patterned. Plain. Checks and Stripi 

i. And such a range! 
BS in Pastel Colours. 


XiAXi 




Catton. *Terene7cotton. 2x2 *T«rene7cotton, Printed. TebIHzed and Mafinised qualities 

ItMBMOL iMiw • STMOAM (NfW CMMAI. ■■■Air • fTANOAIIO. 8mm • tttf AHAl PtH. NmimC Urfl !•» I • HAFATIA FMI (nsSOOMi ImAm: Millie t. 
MATATIM. tm IMEW UMHMq, iMtaftS* «■. I • «f» tMOfWOCIC. Owirtii • NfW tHOfWOCK. MW # 8IMIAT COmS. Wtt • MW8 TIXTUL 


AtYAas^n. 
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PHMIlUCEIITItALS & 
NTERUDIATES 


ilia 


» 



THE ATUL PM 

MtmiMr of HttkwM^I 
Prevent AccWentt 


lUKUmi^ imUDB MARK 


"'.i.dMn'liv SMG J F.V WrIL (R^.) for G. CLABIDQB AND CO. 

*v ®w^ OF oommeuce <i935XLTt>., manbic mabal. 9(L vent 


9 UCTS LIMITED 

ietir Council 


ATOU tut iULSAIt WeSTERH HAIIWAY 

# 


A\ 3, OWNED BY cowiiiflice <1?35) LtP., a uo r 
cv tmcHOA-ft, 20^ «|rro» rvA 
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New Approach to Industrial Growth? 
Mechanics of Garibi Hatao 
Burma Enters the Planning Era 
Crop and Commodity Survey 

—Commerce Research Bureau 






I J*b$«TIVt VAllllABtE 

■ CHAIN G%A11 

increasso production 
t THE <NO SUP* GEAR FOR 
I VARIABU SPEED DRIVES j 

I;. METALLIC ALLOY PfftNS AND 
BOBBINS 

frt)f«d pirn tips or slteration In the 
f.bort nor tny shrlnki|{€ of the pirn In 
;0on4lUonln| proceli^Rustless and In 
,. 4ompirlion with wooden pirns breaki{« 

< , practicall/ nil. 

'NO'vV KADI IN iNDJA 

Rtfor Enquiries and/or Orders to 

■/ ALTEX PRIVATg LTD,„ 

147 Esplanade Road, P. O. Box 1096, 
Fort, BOMBAY 

TelepHoM No. 2SI062 Tel«(rBmt **BETEX*' 


for Soduiill^ W 

Life and Toughness we can supply i00% i| 
Rag-contalning • ! 

" HANDMADE PAPERS 

These papers can affb be supplied with 
YOUR OWN WATERMARK If you will 
plan in advance. 

Excellent for Presentation Folders, Greet¬ 
ings, Letter-heads, Drawings, Covers, 

I Invitations and many other jobs. Lends : 

elegance and Long life. ! 

Several varieties to choose, in attractive j 
j colours and exquisite textures. | 

I ' * 

I Enquiries solicited ! 

CH)MAfnAL PAP^R COPiPA^JY 

; HANDMADE PAPER DEPARTMENT 

I MACMILLAN BUILDING. 1st FLOOR 

1 276, DADABHAI NAOROjl ROAD I 

, FORT. BOMBAY-1 ! 

I Phone; 26-2041/42 Telegram: “SELECTION** I 

WE SELL AND ALSO SERVEf | 


NEW 

hnmostjMioniifi&hniif. ... 

‘MNoiA** BRANH^’- ' ^ 
Best Egyptian Cotton Healdi, StftI 


Reedn Striking Combs, Dob^ Harnais Withdi 
Rubber and Healds Pfaclni Yam \ 

" CYCLE 

Wire Healds. All Metal Reedi. lute ind 

Jace Reeds 

•^SWAK’* BRAND > ! 

Egyptian Combed Cotton Yarn and Stapjia Fibre 
Yarn 


Photo Papers 

& 

CAMERAS 
Registered Office.' 

Jetlapur Road, Baroda 

Bombay Office: 

Industrial Assurance Building, Churchgltji 


JAG SHIPS 

AT YOVn SERVICE 

FOR QUICK AND EFFICIENT CARRIAGE ENTRUST YOUR SHIPMENTS 


THE GREAT EASTERN SHIPPING COMPANY LIMITED 

Efficient Cargo Services 


INDIA/JAPAN/INDIA 

WEST COAST U.S.A./CANADA/INDIA/CEYLON 
INDIAN COAST 

INTERNATIONAL TRAMP TRADE 


Rigistered Office: 

Harcantile Bank Building, 
60i Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
BOMBAY.I (BR). 

TaltphoM No. asafdl (8 Lines) 
Ti)«ci2il7-2Nt 






Branch Officet 

5. CIIVB Row. CALCUTTA*!. 


Telepbont Neb 211161 JCf 
TaiaxiTUC4l9 
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HfliT afomcfluv <onTRou.cD 
mauno mkhim ani. 
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VOUR UnCOnDITKMmL IIPPROVIH. 



Based on the experience of customers 
with our F3 model, we have modified 
it to bring you the redesigned HMT EM3 . 
version. 

Feed box is much stronger and more 
powerful to take up heavier feeds.There 
are five electro-magnetic clutches. And 
a composite feed selector switch unit. 

Feeds are up to 24.%The feed range: 

8-1600 mm/min. 

The table has had its share of 
excitement too. Vibration dampers. Balance 
weight. And 20 mm. more thickness. 

To make the machine vastly improved 
m strength and stability. 

> Then the coolant return. We've 
devised a short return for it. It now returns 
directly from the table to the base plate 
JjirouQh a connecting hose pipe. You 
know what it means. The coolant won't 
ever enter the knee, even if the covers 
are loose. Clo^jg ing? Never. 

'.. In other worde, the EM3 is far more 
and accuratef now. 


We can also provide special 
cycles to suit your components, 
using the "Progmato" multi¬ 
station (20) programme control 
unit. Your machining time is 
down. Productivity is up. Accuracy 
is unfailing. And rejects cut to 
the minimum! 

Tell us your precise milling requirements. 
We'll tool up the EM3'to suit them. 


KIHDUSTAH MACHINE TOOCS LIMITED 

HMT P.O., Bangalore 31. 


Factories at. Bangalore - Pmiore - 
KaUtmasseiy • Hyderabad 

Showrooms at. New Delhi - Bombay • 
Poona “ Calcutta - Madras 

Sales Engineers at Ahmedabad - 
Jabalpur - Kanpur - Jamshedpur - 
Coimbatore - VisaKhapatnam 


~ Responsive To Your Ctxmging Production Needs 
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After all, refrigeration is our thing. Has been for 
over a quarter century. We cut our teeth on it in 1943. 

That's why the pharmaceutical, petrochemical, 
synthetic fibre, fertilizer, food, dairy and other industries 
invariably come to us for custom-designed solutions to their 
process cooling and refrigeration problems. 

There's so much we've done. 

There's so much we can do. For you. 

Tell us your refrigeration problems. We're all ears. 

Blue Star—first In refrigeration these many (fears...and still leading 


BLUE STAR 


BOMBAY . CALCUTTA • NEW DELIII * MADRAS • KANPUR • SECUNDERABAD • JAMSHEDPUR * COCHIN • BANGALORE 
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New approach to industrial growth? 


Government of India seems to be still debating over the 

socio-economic programme to realise the objectives so 
vociferously announced by the Congress (R) during the elections and 
after. There were many occasions for the Government to give clear 
indication of the programme if it was ready even in bare outline. 
The debate on the Motion of Thanks to the President’s Address to 
the two Houses of Parliament, the debate on the interim budget and 
the AICC(R) session at New Delhi provided the occasions quite 
important for the announcement of such a programme. The leaders 
of the Government and the party, however, confined themselves to 
generalisations and exhortations. Mr Y. B. Chavan moved the 
resolution on “Pledge to the People” at the AICC (R) session. His 
main theme was that the election results had cast a heavy 
responsibility on the Congress (R) and if it failed to honour the 
pledges given to the people, history would not forgive it. This was 
also the burden of the speech of Mr Jagjivan Ram who piloted the 
resolution on “Tasks before the Party” at the session. Not only the 
leadership but even the more radical elements in the parly confined 
themselves to old slogans of abolishing privy purses, fixation of 
ceilings and of restoring the supremacy of Parliament |n amending 
the fundamental rights chapter of the Constitution. Evei|^ one has 
to concede that from the point of view of ideology these demands 
have some substance, it is difficult to imagine how their 
implementation can help in the realisation of the main objective on 
which the election was fought, namely the abolition of poverty in 
the country. 

Of all the speeches delivered in Parliament and at the AICC (R) 
session Mrs Indira Gandhi's alone appeared to show some conception 
of the dimensions of the tasks that lie ahead- In her reply to the 
4ebate on the President’s Address she cautioned the people that the 
. path, to progress was hazardous and the progress would 


In another speech in the Rajya Sabha she said that production, prices 
and employment were inter-linked. Increased production could 
stabilise prices and create more employment. Tliis clearly shows that 
in her opinion the crux of the matter lies in stepping up the rat© 
of investment in thp economy. This investment has to be 
cmployment-orienied and should be directed to those sectors of tho 
economy that can produce goods in short supply today. Here is a 
formula which if properly implemented can go some way in the 
direction of the realisation of the aspirations of the people. 

The problem is bow to generate investiblc funds in the economy 
wliicb can be canalised into employment-oriented units of 
production. The imrdlc in this programme is dearly the present 
industrial licensing policy of the Government. It is saAd that tho 
main objective of this policy is to ensure that there is no 
concentration of economic power in a few hands. Granting the 
desirability of such an objective it remains to be examined whether 
a fresh appraisal of the policy designed to achieve the end should 
not be undertaken. When the Monopolies and Restrictive Trade 
Practices Act was originally framed the banks had not been 
nationalised and therefore the Government had to depend upon 
physical control in order to achieve the desired results. After the 
bank nationalisation, however, it is possible for the Government to 
manage the bulk of the money in the country in a manner it 
considers best. Once this powerful tool is in the hands of the 
Government licensing loses much of its significanop. 

Again, it is a point worth considering whether a complete 
embargo on the larger industrial houses participating in 
employment-oriented activities is desirable. Theoretically there could 
be some justification in the argument that these houses should 
concentrate on sophisticated industries requiring huge capital 
investment. The question, however, needs to be asked whether under 
the present economic climate in the country the industrial houses 
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would be in a naood to undertake this kind of investment. Unless 
there is a sufficiently large market for the products of sophisticated 
industries no experienced entrepreneur would think of locking up his 
.funds in these industries. We thus face the worst of both the worlds. 
On the one hand invcstiblc funds arc lying idle with the larger 
industrial houses and, on the other hand, there is a great dearth of 
such funds for activities which have been given priority 
by Cjovernnicnt policy-makers. Such a slate of affairs should end. 
There arc some indications that the Government is having second 
thoughts on these policies. Replying to a question in Parliament, 
Mr Moinul Huq (Tioiidhury defended the recent issue of licences 
to larger industrial hcniscs on the plea that they were meant for 
establishing industrial units in the backward areas. If this really 
means a change in the thinking of the Government it has to be 
welcomed. If a serious thought h given to the subject the 
Government would rcali.se that there is no danger in allowing the 
larger industrial houses to establish ciriployment-oricntcd units of 
production. This will serve the very purpose which the Prime 
Minister has been emphasising recently. 

Of course, this is only a part of the solution, U is mainly the 
responsibility of the banking system to induce pef)ple to save. Fiscal 
measures can be of considerable help in this direction. The 
concc.ssions so far given in the matter <yf taxation have not produced 
the desired results. Perhaps a time has coiuc when there should 
be a clearer dislinclion between consumption and saving for the 
purposes of taxation. It must be worth the income receiver’s while 
to forego his present consumption in order to reap better benefits 
later. This presupposes the maintenance of the value of the rupee 
over a period and also sullicicnt yield on savings to induce 
postponement of .spending. Mr R. K. Talwar. Chairman of the State 
Bank of India, in a recent speech has advocated larger interest on 
deposits. This suggestion needs to be considered. There is also the 
larger question of credit planning so as to serve the needs of the 
economy. There is nothing new in these suggestions. But unless 
these problems arc tackled on a priority basis, there would be loss 
of time which the Government leaders want to avoid. Now that we 
have a stable Government at the Ontre. it is the duty of this 
Government to take decisions on all these matters at an early dale 
and to stick to them for .some time. This will be possible only if 
policies arc formulated in the context of the realities of the situation 
as also of the objectives sought to be achieved. 

Link-up for anciliaries 

/’'OVERNMENT spokesmen have often lamented the slow growth 

of ancillary units in the country. The general charge has also 
been levied that large-scale units have shown little interest in the 
dcv'.‘lopmcnt of this .sector which has carved for itself an important 
role in the industrial structure of the advanced countries such as 
the United States. Japan, West Germany and France. But there 
has been practically no attempt to go into the causes of the lag in 
the gnwlh of ancillary industries and the lack of proper relationship 
between these units and the large-scale industrial sector. The recent 
conference on ancillary industries in Maharashtra, organistxl by the 
Maharashtra Ecxinomic Development Council, was thus of significance 
even though the area of its investigation was limited to only one 
State. The problems of the ancillary units in Maharashtra may not 
be identical to those of units in other parts of the country, but 
because of its industrial growth the State does serve as a 
representative unit for appreciation of the issues involved. With 
over 1.100 large-scale and 261 medium-scale enterprises and 12 
public sector undertakings. Maharashtra offers large scope for the 
development of anciliaries. Such units have sprung up in the field 
of automobiles, industrial machine building, radio and electronics, 
oil engines and agricultural equipment industries, but they arc mostly 
concentrated in four or five places including Bombay and Poona and 
produce goods worth not more than Rs 3 crorcs per year and 
employ only 20,000 persons. Also, just a little over 200 large-scale 
undertakings arc served by them. These figures by themselvesf 
indicate the unexplored areas. 


Surprisingly at the conference, entrepreneurs associated with 
ancillary units voiced no particular grievances against the large-scale 
units on the issue of building a relationship with them. They 
appear to be more concerned with the diflic^ties in securin^-aw 
materials and finance and the locking up of large funds in credits 
to buyers. There was the same haziness in their ideas about this 
relationship as with the large industrial undertakings in regard to 
the concrete measures that they can profitably devise to ensure the 
production of a large number of parts and components in the 
ancillary sector, assure a more or less stable market for the ancillary 
products, evolve procedures of standardisation and quality control 
and make available technical expertise at, various levels. As a 
report by the Council based on a survey of about 100 ancillary 
industrial units in Bombay brings out, the large-scale parent units 
almost stop at making grievances against ancillary units in respect 
of irregular delivery schedules, lack of technical competence and 
non-adherence to standards, specifications and quality. The 
ancillary units on their part feel that there is no regularity or 
stability in the placement of orders by the parent units and that in 
negotiations more consideration is given to the price advantage than 
to the technical complexities of the job and the cost of production 
involved. Their complaint is that the parent units with a few 
notable exceptions are not willing to provide raw materials and 
technical assistance when the need for these is keenly felt by them. 
On top of this, they have to face financial difficulties because the 
large-scale units do not promptly clear the bills. Interestingly, as 
many as 41 of the 100 units surveyed said that each one of them 
had funds to the tunc of more than Rs 1 lakh locked up in credits to 
the parent companies for up to two and three months. 

In a large measure, the pace of development of anciliaries 
will be dictiited by the link that they develop with the large-scale 
sector. This has been particularly evident in Japan where ancillary 
industries have been fostered by large-scale manufacturers who help 
them with guidance in management, technical know-hpw and also 
capital. It may be that such relationship is facilitated when there 
is mass-scale production, but this is not a necessary pre-requisite, 
and in France, for instance, the system of sub-con trading is adopted 
by all business enterprises regardless of the size of the units. What 
is essential to be acknowledged by the large-scale manufacturers is 
that the development of anciliaries is mutually advantageous. At the 
Bombay conference mention was made of Tata Engineering and 
Locomotive Co (Telco) and Kirloskar Oil Engines taking the 
initiative in helping 600 anciliaries to grow and of Escorts and 
Enfield India establishing industrial estates for captive ancillary 
units. Reference was also made to the efforts of 12 major public 
sector undertakings, including Hindustan Machine Tools. Bharat 
Electronics and Heavy Electricals, to develop ancillary industries. 
Such examples need to be multiplied and our large-scale units could 
even profitably take up the development of the existing anciliaries 
and help in the establishment of new ones by guaranteeing a definite 
and regular market for their products. 

The Bombay conference also drew attention to two other 
hurdles in the way of growth of the anciliaries. By and large, the 
various institutions established by the Central and State Governments 
for promoting the small-scale sector would appear to have failed 
to help these units. There is widespread dissatisfaction over the 
way these institutions function, which suggests an urgent need for 
reorganisation of these institutions. There is also the feeling that 
the banking system, even after the nationalisation of 14 major 
banks, has not been particularly helpful to the small-scale sector. 
.There may be an clement of exaggeration in this and it could also 
be that the small-scale units do not measure up to the rigorous 
financial discipline which the banks expect them to follow. 
Essentially this is a problem of management, and the Bombay 
conference had proposed the creation of a separate organisation to 
render co-ordinated serviqes to the MoaU-scalc entrepreneur. 
Whether this is a feasible proposition remains doubtful. More 
beneficial perhaps would be for the anciliaries to seek guidance from, 
the parent organisations with which they axe. associated. 
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■pVERY time I hear that the Annual Plan 
^ outlay would be stepped up. I remain 
unimpressed. This is a story of imfulfiUed 
pi^ises. This unfulfilment has two 
elehieifls: one which a layman can easily 
understand and the other which remains 
usually beyond his comprehension. As 
for the iirst, what happens is that witen a big 
figure is indicated as the Annual Plan out¬ 
lay in the budget estimates, actual expen¬ 
diture is much less than budgeted. While 
no one knows what exactly has been the 
Plan expenditure during the fiscal year 1970- 
71, it has been officially admitted that there 
was a shortfall in the expenditure. A signi¬ 
ficant part of the budgeted expenditure re¬ 
mains unspent because of the usual delays 
in the formulation and implementation of 
the Plan schemes. The other element is relat¬ 
ed to inflation. In money tcrnis. the outlay 
in a particular year may be higher than that 
in the preceding year. But because of the 
gradual erosion of the real value of rupee, 
the increase is not as large as it appears in 
terms of the usual budgetar>' data which are 
always at current prices. This can be clearly 
seen from the following table: 

(Rs in crorcs) 



Ai current 

At 1965-66 


price.^ 

prices 

1965-66 

2,291 

2,291 

1966-67 

2.137 

1,876 

1967-68 

2,205 

1.735 

1968-69 

2.361 

1,878 

1969-70 

2,270 

1,741 

1970-71 

2 822 

2,051 


Thus for the fiscal year which has just 
ended, the budgeted Plan outlay was 
Ks 2,822 crorcs On the face of it, this 
seemed to be 23 per cent above the 1965-60 
level. BQt if \\i take into account the im- 
I^srlant fact that between 1965-66 and 1970- 
71 the prices increased by 38 per cent, it 
would appear that valued at 196.5-66 prices, 
the 1970-71 fMan outlay would l>c only 
Rs 2.051 crorcs. i.e. 10.5 per cent less than 
the 1965-66 level of outlay. It is high time 
the Government took notice of (his pheno¬ 
menon. 1 he least it could do is io stabilise 
prices so that the real value of Die Plan 
outlay is not eroded by Die shrinking real 
value of rupee. Tii the meanwhile, all figures 
of Plan outlay published in the Govern¬ 
ment documents should he in terras of 
prices of a base year, say 1965-66. I'his 
will give a real and objective picture of the 
Plan outlay year by year and put an end 
to the time-honoured dishonesty in regard 
to the exact magnitude of the Plan outlay 

★ 

The rich industrialised societies today 
arc debating the issue whether the exclu¬ 
sive pursuit of economic growth is in tune 
with the quality of life. U is also asked 
whetlter the rise in national income is of any 
benefit to the weaker sections of Western 
societies. Growth also leads to pollu¬ 
tion and other probleflis. So it is 
suggested that the yardstick of growth 
might have to be abandoned in favour of 
other life-enhancing considerations. The 
OECD Secretary-General has also partici¬ 
pated in this debate. I found his following 
observations stimulating: 

(1) l^irst of alh the increase of pro¬ 
duction (and of income), while it is not an 
end in itself, is an essential means for satis¬ 
fying marfs needs in many fields. To escape 
from poverty, frdm under-nourishment, to 
give everybo^ a fob, a home, a proper 
* edition, md better medical attention^ 
these are priority social ainve which can be 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


satisfied only by increased national wealth. grammes of fundamental research are bc- 

Moreover, because of growing population. ing <lropped and the fexus on research is 

a rising GNP will be needed merely to .wjr- now tied more closely to corporate goals. 

tain present living standards and to avoid There is a definite retreat from basic re- 

a decline in sodial well-being. (2) Secondly, search. Now the slogan is more applied 

even if it were somcho^v possible to limit research for quick pntfits. f ortune is con- 

growtli, it does not ftfllow that this would cerned about this tendency toccauvsc of the 

outomatkally restore a good physical en- fact that the Federal Government of the 

^ironment. We woidd still he faced with United States i.s also drastically reducing 

current levels of air and water pollution, its research efforts. This trend is considered 

noise, crowding and congestion; at most h‘c disturbing because there may not be 

might succeed in arresting the process of enough fundamcnial work in the seventies 

further degradation. The solution, I believe, to provide the base for applied research ■ 

is not to abandon growth but to encourage new pu\lucts and protit.s - in the eighties. 

growth of the right kind by wisely allocat- It is no coincidence that industries which 

ing onr limited re.^ourecs; not tiJ curtail had a dismal record in research such as 

production but to create new mechanisms roads, steels and textiles arc now ask- 

and institutions wlmh w'oidd more efjec- mg for govcnimenial help to overcome 

fively cope with the "externalities” which their weaknesses in their markets. 

presently are not taken into account in the /'i>rtune also makes the followinu 

framework of our market mechanisms. obscrvalion about the management o^f 

★ scicmifit |x.TsonncI: 

Talking with a knowledgeable banker Gnc of the trickier problems facing 

the other day. I came to know about some managirs of indusnial research is handling 

iinorthixlox methods that the C’hincse are dh people wfu? do it. It isnt that researchers 

adopting to promote exports. Having learnt on otherworldly tinkerers indifferent to the 

that Bleeding Madras is very popular in profit motive. But workers at the laboratory 

West Asia, the Ghincse started print- bench arc difitrenf from their counterparts 

ing similar designs. For textiles in general, oi sah\\\ finance iir production. ... Scientists 

their price quotations were put down m tend to resist the usual rides on appearance 

<i simple fornuda -5 per cent less than the us a trivial and unnecessary infringement of 

Indian quotation. A\nd finally. in a bid to their per\<^nal jiadorn. Theodore Cairns, 

earn the maKimum possible foreign the assistant dircct(>r of Du pont's central 

exchange, they started taking shiploads of hih. advises: "Di'nt worry about the time 

consumer goods to (he West Asian vour researchers come to work or whether 

countries and auctioning the goods on the lh^\ weic sneakers. That's about as much 7 

spot in the port towns. Whctl'.cr one know about management." Research special- 

appruves of these methods or til'll, the net ists al\o balk at taking detailed directions 

result has been that the Chinese arc gam- Irian non-siicntists and demand that they he 

mg in these markets at the expense of nidged profc\si(uiall\' only by their ptrr.’i. 

India. One should not complain alxnit the D7///c they ate rigorously systematic in their 

Chinese method. Ihey aie promoting llicir investigative methods, tfiev tend to he higfu 

own national interests. 1 would, however, l\ informal in pridessional rrlaiion.Hlvps, The 

certainly complain that wc are not proniot- newt valuable information e.Kchange among 

mg our national interests with the same these bright minds frequently takes place 

vigour and resourccfulnc s. Despite all row ilie Inneh table or o\rr a game of 
this fanfare of export iiromotion. wc have elie.vc .. 

lost a good part of our exports because of 

our policy of drift. My banker friend made "" 

two suggestions about promoting our ex- I lie ciash of Rolls-Royce shook the 

ports in the West Asian countries. First, we Bnlisfi people a‘s much as soino defeat in a 
should open a large number of warehouses ihealie of war. Rolls-Royce was a symbol 
in these countries. If wc did this, we can <»f cxeelicnee. 1 he woid Rolls-Royce 

sell our goods on the spot. Secondly, wc \Nas therefore .is grc.ii as Union Jack and 

should open a chain of branches of Indian the bnghslt Monarch). 7he racist Conser- 

banks to promote our cxpiirts to those coun- vativo leader, Mr Fnoch Powell who is also 

tries. Of course, there is no substitute for an uiioithodi’x thinker has made some per- 

an aggressive salesmanship on the spcH in ceplivc comments on the crash of Rolls- 

thesc markets. But if these two facilities Hoyce. He said that the iKlief that prestige 

arc provided, aggressive salesmanship can can be separated from suctess was one of 

give us quick and spectacular results and the s’ymptoms of Briia'm's decline. Mr VowcU 

it is only then that wc can fully reap the then made these stimulating observations: 

two advantages that wc potentially enjoy confu.iion between 

in these markets, vi/ geographical proxi- putriofism anti profit, between sent.ment and 

mity and consequent smaller transport cost, - if you like between the nation's 

★ hobbies and the nations work- Thus the 

Is industrial research in the United "'“>>> perilously forgotten that it is as 

States being reoriented to the needs of the harmful to do a job too well as to do it too 

balancc.sheet? The American business I’adly. but there is no more virtue in craft- 

magazine Fortune reports that after the inanship. for its own sake, than in slovenli- 

boom in industrial research which resulted ness for hs own sake: that the best job is 

in a four-fold increase in the corporate the job that yields the best return, and he 

spending on basic and applied research a /.o does more is depriving himself and his 

during the period 19.55-70, it is changing fellows as surely as he who does le.ss; that 

its direction. Business executives are en- there is no argument in favour of pursuing 

gaged in tackling the baffling job of improv- an old calling if the .same resources will earn 

ing research management. A few pro- more profit in new ones. 
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MARKET GOSSIP 


New image for FICCI ? 

'T^IIERE is an midi^rcui'ic-nt of anxiL'ty 

ainon.t? some businrssmi.'n in Bombay 
as the dale olr-elKjn to the liO-mom- 

ber exocutiv(? coininittce of tho Federation 
of Indian C'hambei-s of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry due next ueek draws nearer. It is 
recognised that tin- Prime Minister and 
the Ruluif^ Conf,M'oss have cinerged slronijer 
after rereiviny the mandate in the general 
elections. In the changed circumstances, 
trade and industry has to establish a new 
rapport v;ith the docision-makors in Delhi 
who ar(‘ committed to certain economic 
programmes. Some wonder to what extent 
tlie FICl’l would be able to achieve this 
task, ^’his is because some of the leading 
lights of the Ftsleration were associated 
with political groups with whom the Prime 
MinistfT had waged a bitter struggle in the 
past Fears arc entertained in Bombay 
that the a.ssocmtum of such elements with 
lh(' policy-making body of the FICCI may 
not be hcl])ful for the cause of trade and 
industry in any future dialogue with the 
Government. The Finance Minister, Mr 
Y B. Chavan’s outburst at an election vic- 
Inry meeting in Bombay against industrial¬ 
ists w'ho had supported an independent 
candidate' against the Congress is also 
thought of as an indication of the way the 
wdnd may blow in future. The business¬ 
men are, therefore, debating whether it 
would be advisable to elect persons whose 
liolilical leanings in the past may cause 
ncedles.s friction between the industry and 
the Government. 

The elections arc being held on the 
basis of an amended constitution. The 
FICCI has 220 asso(‘iations of trade and 
industry as its members. They have to 
elect 20 members representing trade sector 
and 20 to represent industries. There are 
also over 400 associate members wdth a 
voting strength vai'ying from one to three 
each who elect 20 members of the execu¬ 
tive committee. These are mostly repre¬ 
sentatives of the major industry houses 
hat are still remaining with the FICCI. A 
section of businessmen thinks that if the 
Federation continues to be dominated by 
some groups it would atTect its representa¬ 
tive charaettT. □ 

Another look at licensing 

<T'HE new Minister for Industrial Devcl- 
^ opmont. Mr Moinul Huq Choudhury, 
has talked of a "flexible approach” towards 
implementing the Government’s industrial 
licensing policy. The Prime Minister has 
also talked in leiTns which would suggest 
that the Government would like to follow 
a pragmatic policy in regard to industrial 
gnnvth. Reports have it that Mrs Gandhi 
believes that some improvements could be 
brought about in the licensing policy She 
is said to have asked the well-known eco¬ 
nomist, Prof P. N. Dhar. to go into the 
origin and development of tho licensing 
policy and make recommendations to re¬ 
move the hardships associated with it. 
Prof Dhar is said to be already engaged 
in this task and is busy going round the 
various Ministries concerned in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the assignment given to him.. 


Whether Prof Dhar's report will help in¬ 
ject a flexible and pragmatic approach into 
the industrial licensing policy, in the search 
of which Mr Choudhury is engaged, re¬ 
mains to be seen. But the fact that the 
Prime Minister has thought it fit that Prof 
Dhar should have a look at the licensing 
policy suggests that the Government feels 
that the grievances voiced against the 
operation of this policy arc at least worthy 
of being examined. □ 

Costlier capital 

'T'HE capital market has certainly been 
■ more responsive in recent months. 
This IS evident from the capital issued 
during the first throe months of the cur¬ 
rent year. The amount of Rs 11.7 crorcs 
^^as considerably higher than the figure of 
Rs 9.3 croros issued during January- 
klarch last yea^*. There is another factor 
which also points in the same direction. 
Excluding bonus shares, consents for capi¬ 
tal issuo.s b.y 29 companies aggregated 
Rs 21.7 crorc-s during Januaiy-March 1971 
compared to Rs 13.3 crores by 12 compa¬ 
nies in January-March last year. 

At the same lime, the cost of raising 
capital is going up. Latest data arc not 
available. But during 19G9-70, according 
to the oflicial Annualileport on the Work- 
iiui and Administration of the Companies 
Act, 195f). the cost of raising capital for 
an amount of Rs 43 crores, of which 
Rs 41.4 crores was oflered to public, worked 
out to Rs 1.34 crores. This amount included 
expenses such as underwTiting, commission, 
brokerage, advertisement expenses and 
legal charges incurred by the companies 
issuing new capital. In terms of percen¬ 
tages, the cost of raising capital worked 
out to 4.3 for the total amount issued and 
4.4 for the amount offered to the public. 
In the previous year, issue expenses in 
respect of the total amount raised work¬ 
ed out to 3.2 per cent and for the amount 
otTered to the public to 3.3 per cent. 

A further interesting point is that it 
is much more costlier for the new com¬ 
panies to raise capital than for the old 
companies. Of the Rs 43 crores. total 
amount issued by tho new companies was 
Rs 3.69 crores and the amount offered to 
tho public was Rs 2.97 crores. The total 
issue expenses worked out to Rs 17.7 lakhs, 
which meant that for the new companies 
the cost of raising capital as a percentage 
of the amount olTered to the public was 6 
for the new companies compared to 4.5 
per cent for shares and 4.3 per cent for 
debentures issued by the old companies. 
There is also the point made in this re¬ 
port that at least during 1969-70 the re¬ 
sponse of the public to the capital issues 
was not that good. Of the total amount of 
Rs 41.4 crorcs ofTerefl, only Rs 11.78 crores 
or 28.5 per cent were subscribed by the 
public, while the underwriters subscribed 
cither as investors or underwriters Rs 29.53 
crores or 71.3 per cent of the capital offer- 
txi. Public response was better towards 
equities than towards preference shares 
and debentures. While equities worth 
Rs 7.15 crores out of the total of Rs 10.76 
crores were bought by the public, in re¬ 
gard to preference, shares the subscription 


amounted to only Rs 93 lakhs towards a 
total of Rs 4.44 crores and that for de¬ 
bentures was Rs 3.70 crores against Rs 26.20 
crores offered. q 

RBI relents 

'T'HE Reserve bank’s decision last year 
that commercial banks should make a 
commitment charge at the rate of I per 
cent per annum in respect of the unutilis¬ 
ed portion of credit limits of Rs 10 lakhs 
and above was no doubt a good measure 
of enforcing fiscal discipline. But the sti¬ 
pulation that the unutilised portion of 
credit limit should be taken as the differ¬ 
ence between the maximum limit of utili¬ 
sation during any quarter as indicated by 
tho borrower and the average amount uti¬ 
lised by him in the said quarter resulted 
m some difficulties. The RBI has, there¬ 
fore, done w'oll to change this stipulation 
and permit the borrowers to indicate their 
maximum requirement on a monthly basis 
instead of on a quarterly basis. No com¬ 
mitment charge will be levied by a bank 
if the average monthly/quartorly utilisa¬ 
tion does not fall short of 95 per cent of 
the maximum monthly/quarterly require¬ 
ments indicated by Ixirrowors. The new' 
procedure also lays down that no charge 
should be levied in excess where drawings 
by parties exceed the indicated limits by 
not more than 5 per cent for a ppriod not 
exceeding one week. This Change has been 
eilectcd to bring about uniformity in the 
procedure for charging penal rates on ex¬ 
cess drawings. □ 

Declining sugar stocks 

'T'HE problem of carryover stocks has 
^ been worrying the sugar industry for 
the past tw'o year's. The current season 
began with a carryover of 20.8 lakh ton¬ 
nes as against 13 lakh tonnes in 1968-69 
The Grovernment did not come to the res¬ 
cue of the industry in the manner the in¬ 
dustry had sought, namely, building up 
of a buffer stock. However, there are in¬ 
dications that much of the pressure for 
funds on account of stocks with the in¬ 
dustry may decline. The despatches of 
sugar in the current season, from the beg¬ 
inning of October to February 22, indicate 
that nearly 15 lakh tonnes went to the 
domestic markets and another 1.13 lakh 
tonnes were absorbed by exports. Thus 
the despatches are higher by 3.75 lakh 
tonnes as compared to the corresponding 
period in the i969-70 period. As it is, the 
stocks with tbe industry' were 27.5 lakh 
tonnes as on February 22. These stocks 
were no doubt higher by 4.8 lakh ton¬ 
nes as compared to the position a yeaf 
ago. But then if the fact that stocks at th'" 
beginning of the season this year were 
higher by 7,8 lakh tonnes is taken inte 
account, it would appear that sugar 
moving faster out of factory godowns than 
during the last season. Sugar produc¬ 
tion this year may be less by about ban 
a million tonnes as compared to that 
the preceding season. With higher des¬ 
patches of sugar and somewhat lower 
auction, the size of carryover stocks ^ 
bound to decline^ ^ 
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Because of paper! 

First halting utterances learnt at mother's knees. 

First hints of knowledge. . 

But later in life dll what our mothers'tongue had 
taught us seems only a starting point. 

New facts have to be learnt to live. 

That is possible because of paper. 

A fact which 65 million new literates in India 
learnt between 1961 and 1970. 

And West Coast Paper is fulfilling the need of more, 
and better, writing and printing paper. 

Paper that promises social and economic progress. ■ 

West Coast Paper 

the prfttttlonalt for printing, writing and packaging paper. 

Shreeniwas House, Waudby Road, Bombay 1. 
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SURVEY 


DEFECTIONS TO SAFE HAVEN 

•'pUK f.lGvelopmont:i in j niirnlx r of vSLites 
^ after the nrud-tcrm rlrrl xjiir; seem to 
suj?/^est that an* yet f.ir away from 

stable quverfimerjl v at tin* Si ale level. Be¬ 
fore the elef’tions (Irfet I ions wore either 
clue lo lure of jK'Mlioji <ji, in some ease.'*, 
it i.s allejjcsl Inio of money After the 
eloetions, howovei. the mtjtivations bn- rk^- 
fections hava^ ch.inqtxl Some of the poli- 
tjoians reern to think tliat they were in 
a wronii camp and if the.v wanted to ad¬ 
vance' m (heir political careen' they could 
do so only by joiniipj hands with forces 
that have a popular appeal today To be 
more frank, they want to k*ave the ship 
which fhey think is sinkiuK' and want to 
lake rc-finV in a safe haven. Givt'U the 
of political activity, this ilesire is 
nndc'rstandable. But tlit'so aspirants to 
pow’or and position at any cost have to 
reckon with the resistance of thosf* who 
already occuny a vaiitnua* position. This 
seems to have happened in Mysoie and 
perhaps also in Gujarat. At the moment 
tlu' Con.f^rcss (O) is back m power in 
Gujarat. This has been made possible by a 
few of its inernbeis who had defected re- 
turninf? to its fold. It remains to be seen 
whether the present strength of the rulintt 
party will stabilise at 81 in the House 
of 164. If there arc defections arjain it will 
bo necessary to appeal lo the electorate 
and to ^<et its verdict not only on policies 
but also tin people who mi^»ht liave vacil- 
latt.'d too lon^;;. Reports on W^ilnesday 
have suK>?esled that Congress (R) might 
form a Goverrunemt in Mysore. But, as in 
Gujarat, it remains to be seen whether 
stability will be restored there or a fresh 
election will havi' to be held. It is unlike¬ 
ly that a poll, oven if essential, will Vie held 
before 197LI. TIk' putun* there, too. thus 
still remains unclear. [J 


tomers for quality cloth are the rural areas 
in the country which have benetiled by 
the green revolution. 

This apart, Mr Mishra seem.s to have 
fiverlooked the economies of the textile in¬ 
dustry which, under the new policy, will 
have to devote almost half of its produc¬ 
tion to cloth, the prices of which have been 
peg.ged to the 11^ levels Mr Mishra has 
himself admitted in Parliament that the 
prices of I’aw cotton have shot no recently 
and has said that the Government liad de¬ 
vised measures to arrest this rise m prices. 
In fact, he list(?d in the Bok Sabha some 
seven steps planned by the Government, 
including import of 10 lakh bales of cotton 
and 1.5 lakh bales of staple fibre, io con¬ 
trol the prices of the fibre. Higher puces 
of cotton should mean higher cfists of pro- 
iluction for cloth. And yet, Mr Mishra Ix^- 
lieves that the mill industry should pro¬ 
duce more of controlled cloth without Voic¬ 
ing compensated for the higher cost.s of 
production. Such a development c(?uld 
only mean that the Government expects 
the mills to recover their losses on the 
controlled cloth from uncontrolled varie¬ 
ties. the nrices of which, according to Mr 
Mishra him.self, have risen in some cases 
by nearly 2fi per cent between last Decem¬ 
ber and February thi.s ^ear. Further load¬ 
ing of prices of these varieties could only 
result in a decline in their c<insumption 
which, together with the losses suffered 
by the indu.stry on controlled cloth, 
would ultimately find a reflection in 
the employment provided by the industry. 
ATr Mishra could at least make sure that 
productioti of coarse and medium cloth, 
ctiuivalem to half the capacity of the 
c<gton mills industry, will bo absorbed by 
the market before going ahead with his 
plans. □ 

A BUDGET FOR COMPANIES 


MORE OF JANATA CLOTH 

G4'.)verninent’s concern f‘ir en.suving 
cloth at reasonable inices to the 
lower strata of the cominunvtv ean 
1)0 appreciated. But whether this dl 
he best achieved by incro.ising stei'ply 
the production of eontroUed varu'tics 
of coarse and medium varieties of 
cloth is doubtful The Foreign Trade 
Minister. Mr U N. Mishra. has announced 
that the reseiwed (giota for such varietu's 
will be raised fri^m the present 2.5 per 
cent of a mill’s capacity to 40 or 50 per 
cvnt and that, in order to ensure that the 
mills fulfil their obligation, the pt'nalty for 
non-fulhlmeni of the reserv'ed quota will 
be increased from fi paise to as much as 25 
paise P^r metre. For one, such a proposal 
assumes that the market for coarse and 
medium cloth is much larger than what 
is being met at present. This assumption 
itself rests on shppeiy ground. Intreasingly 
the mills have been producing finer varie¬ 
ties of cloth and these are being absorbed 
despite their higher prices because the con¬ 
sumer taster have changed Tbe growing 
share of the costly man-made fibres in the 
textiles market would go only to confirm 
this. There is also the fact that many of 
the mills are finding that their best cus¬ 


'XlIFl deficit Budget of ATr Anthony Barber. 

(Chancellor of the Exchequer, placed 
hofort' the British Parliament on Alarch 30 
was generally welcomed by both the Cen- 
servalives and Labour. The Budget in¬ 
cluded what was described by Mr Barber 
as ‘Mho most comprehensive and far-reach¬ 
ing reform of the tax system of the cen¬ 
tury". Th(» measures announced by Mr 
Barber reflected some cautious reflationary 
approach to tackle the vexed problem of 
cost inflation and high rising unemploy¬ 
ment. According to Mr Barber, the broad 
aim of the Budget should be an addition lo 
demand which would be adequate to raise 
the rale of expansion of output to the rale 
of growth of productive potential of about 
3 per cent per annum. He argued that the 
Budget alone could not provide the answer 
to cost inflation and justified his budgetary 
strategy of tax reliefs for companies and 
the better-off. The counter-inflationary 
measures proposed by him w^ere based on 
the belief that, instead of aids at present 
lo lov;cr further the pressure of demand, 
the need was for greater confidence in 
the future progress of the economy. While 
concessions and reductions announced one 
after another were received by the treasury 
benches with great applause, they took 
. much of tl^e wind out of the sails of the 


Opposition Labour leaders. In fact, the 
confidence and the refreshingly new style 
of the Budget of Mr Barber stunned the 
Opposition. Mr Wilson, the Opposition 
Leader, however, maintained that Britain 
was sliding down into a deep recession and 
the Budget had nothing to arrest this. 

Some of the important concessions an¬ 
nounced by Mr Barber were (i) concessions 
to tax-payers with two children, (ii) in¬ 
crease in old age pension, (iii) old persons 
tax exemptions, and (iv) a higher limit 
for t'state <5uty: reduction in selective em¬ 
ployment tax and corporation tax; aboli¬ 
tion of .stamp duty on mortgages and short¬ 
term capital gains tax. There were other 
proposals envisaging the abolition of the 
longer-term selective employment tax and 
purcha.se tax which were to be replaced 
by a value-added tax and sur-tax phased 
out to replace the graduated income-tax. 
These proposals will also have the effect 
of bringing Britain’s tax arrangements 
more into line with those of the European 
Common Market, of which she may be a 
member by 1973. Among the more radical 
reforms announced by the Chancellor is 
the complete elimination of the selective 
employment tax from April 1973. This tax, 
together with purchase tax w'hich is levied 
on a restricted range of commodities at the 
point of sale, will be replaced by the value- 
added tax, which will bring Britain into 
line with most other West European coun¬ 
tries. Yet, another “root and branch” re¬ 
form introduced is in the personal direct 
taxation which will bring about consider¬ 
able administrative savings and offer more 
incentive to the individual tax-payer. The 
changes proposed in the company taxation 
are expected to remove the tax discrimina¬ 
tion existing under the present structure 
of the corporation tax against distributed 
profits. 

The trade unionist, Mr Victor Feather, 
concedtvi that it was a courageous Budget 
but regretted that it offered “precious 
little” to lower income groups. He feared 
that the Budget gave scope for diversion of 
the tax concessions given to indu.stry ta 
increasing dividends and profits instead of 
stimulating the needed growth and increas¬ 
ing demand which was the best incentive 
to invest. The Budget, however, left a big 
deficit of £600 million and in terms of 
public sector spending it is £1,200 million. 
The measures announced by Mr Barber 
will make a cub in revenue of £546 million 
in 1971-72 and about £680 million in a full 
year. The treasury estimated that the pro¬ 
posals would add £250 million to demand 
by the end of 1971-72 and second^ influ¬ 
ences would raise this to £350 million. G 

STATE BUDGETS 

Tamil Nadu 

MR M. Karunanidhi, the Chief Ministei 
^ of Tamil Nadu, who is also holding 
Finance Portfolio, presented the 
budget for 1971-7^ to the State 
on March 25» IWL The reveiw^iet*receipts 
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are estinn^ted at Rs 338.70 crores and the 
revenue expenditure at Rs 349.60 crores. 
Ttie revenue account shows an overall de¬ 
ceit of Rs 10.90 crores. After taking into 
account the capital receipts and disburse¬ 
ments, the overall position a deficit 

of Rs 12.25 crores. The Chief Minister has 
not .prcqposed any new taxes to cover the 
deficit. The important provisions in the 
interim budget arc an expenditure of 
Rs 79.11 crores on education: Rs 20.53 crores 
for medical aid; Rs 8.48 crores for irriga¬ 
tion; Rs 14.65 crores for water supply 
schemes (including the Veeranam scheme) 
and Rs 31.51 crores for’power development. 
The Planning Commission had proposed 
an outlay of Rs 80 crores for the 1971-72 
Annual Plan of the State, but the State 
Grovemment had in.sisted on a minimum 
outlay of Rs 100 crores. The budget, how¬ 
ever, provides for a Plan outlay of Rs 91.1 
crores in the State sector and Rs 11.7 crores 
in the Central sector. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Chief Minister, Mr S. C. Shukla, 
'*■ who also holds the Finance portfolio, 
presented a taxless deficit budget for 1971- 
72 to the State Assembly on March 22. The 
revenue receipts are placed at Rs 257.10 
crores and the expenditure at Rs 238 55 
crores. Thus, the revenue account shows 
a surplus of Rs 18.55 crores which is offset 
by the deficit of Rs 28.60 crores on capital 
account. The Chief Minister pointed out 
that the big deficit on capital account is 
the result of larger Plan spending. A.s a re¬ 
sult, the overall deficit will be Rs 10.05 
crores. The Chief Minister has. however, 
mad^ no pr^oposals for fresh taxation. ’Fhe 
overall deficit will be further pushed up 
by Rs 6.65 crores to Rs 16.70 crore.s on 
account of the interim relief granted to 
the State (Jovemment employees. The 1971- 
72 Annual Plan outlay has been fixed at 
Rs 91 crores, implying a 21 per cent in¬ 
crease over the anticipated plan expendi¬ 
ture of Rs 75 crores in 1970-71. 

Assam 

rrHE budget for 1971-72, presented to the 
State Assembly by the Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Mr K. P. Tripathy, reveals an overall 
deficit of Rs 30.26 crores. The revenue 
receipts are placed at Rs 114,36 crores and 
the revenue expenditure at Rs 120.31 crores. 
showing a deficit of Rs 5.95 crores. The 
capital account with receipts at Rs 117.19 
crores and expenditure at Rs 131.50 croies 
shows a deficit of Rs 14.31 crores. No new 
taxes have been proposed and the entire 
deficit of Rs 20.26 crores has been left un¬ 
covered. The Finance Minister said that 
in view of the industrial backwardness 
of the State there is hardly any scope for 
additional taxation. 'The (Government 
would, however, endeavour to step up real¬ 
isation of arrears, and to restrict unpro¬ 
ductive expendiljure. Nevertheless, the 
deficit would not be reduced to any appre- 
cial^e extent. The Finance Minister hoped 
that the Central (Government would ren¬ 
der more assistance. The Annual Plan 
outlay for 1971^72 has been fixed at Rs 42.21 
crores for the State which is higher only 
.by 5 per cent than the current Annual 
Plan’s <^ticipated expenditure. Top prio¬ 
rity has been giyen to irrigation and power 
.for whleh Rs 13.44 crores have been pro- 
A sum of JU $.44 croreg has bean 
of the hill 


INDIAN ECONOMY: BASIC INDICATORS 


WEEKLY INDICATORS 


\^lcsale Price Index (1961-62.:= 100) 


1 

! 

During the week ondod 

Poroentago variatieii 

Mar. 20, 
1971 

iMar. 13, 

1 1971 

1 

Fob. 20, 
1971 

Mar. 21. 
1970 

Over a i 
week 
ago 

Over a 
month 
ago 

Over rt 
year 
ago 

Over two 
years 
ago 

Food artiolos 

200.3 

203. S 

lUh.r* 

200. 1 

—1.7 

—0.9 

0. 1 i 

7.8 

InduBtriai raw xnateriola,. 

192. 

192.0 

199. S 

189.8 

1 —0.3 

—3.8 

1.3 1 

13.1 

Manufactures 

100.7 

100.2 

IttOO 

149.0 

0.3 

—0.1 

7.9 

15.9 

All Commodities .. 

181.0 

182.4 

181.1 

176.3 

0.8 

—0.1 

2.7 

1 

10.0 


Money and Banking (Keotona) 


1 

1 

Mar. 19, 

A week 
ago 

A month 
ago 

A year 

Peroentago variation 


1971 

Mar. 12, 
1971 

Fob, 19, 
1971 1 

Mar. 20, 

1 1070 

Over a 
wo*)k 
ago 

Over a 
month 
ago 

Over a 
year 
ago 

Money supply 

Bank credit 

7,078 (o) 

7,100 (a) 

_ 

7,040 (rt) 

1 6,3 VI 

—0.4 

0.6 

11.1 

4,074 

4,004 

4,643 

1 3,971 

0.3 

0-7 

17.7 

Bank doposite 

6,843 

6,843 

6.807 

: 6.028 

— 

0.4 

16.2 

Crodit/dopoiut ratio. 

79.99 

79.82 

79.14 

1 78.97 



,. 

Foreign exchange 
reserves .. 

700 (c) 

_781 (£) 

1 _7<1S (c)l .821 1 

—2.7 

—1.0 

_ -~7.4 


MONTHLY INDICATORS 



Unit 

Latoat c 

Month 

couth 

Amount/ 

Index 

Previous 

month 

Porcent>age 

variation 

over 

previous 

month 

Annual rata 
of change as 
indicated by 
recent 
months (d) 

(per cent) 

■ 

Industrial produoiiou 








(seasonallyadjusted). . 

1960-100 

0«'t. 

70 

177.7 

i 178.2 

—0.3 

4.6 

Exports .. 

Ks crores 

Deo. 

70 

161 

, 138 

9.4 

6.6 

Imports .. 

Rs crores 

Dec. 

70 

132 

i 136 

—2.9 

—1.4 

Trade balance .. 

Rs crores 

Dec. 

70 

+ 19 

+ 2 



Foreign exchange 
rosorvoa 

Rs crores 

ond'Mn 

r. 71 

1 

760 (<•)! 821 (t) 

—7.4 

—1.8 

Cost of Uvi ng i ndex 

1060—100 

Jnn. 

71 

184 

1 180 

—1.1 

_4^j0_ 


ANNUAL INDICATORS 







Percentage 

Annual rate 






variation in 

of growth 


Unit 

1909-70 

1008-69 

1964-66 

1960-70 

b^waan 






over 

1964-66 and 






1008-69 

1060-70 

National income at 

1 

1 



1 


1900-0] prices 

Per capita income at 

1060-61 »J 00 

1.34.4 (a) 

127 4 

119.7 

6.6 

2.8 

1060-61 prices 

1960-6]-100 

108.0 (o) 

104.9 

108.7 

3.0 

—0.1 

Agricultural production.. 

1940-60-100 

167.0 (o)| 

J69.2 

169.4 i 

6.8 

1.0 

Foodgrains production .. 

Mill, tozmos 

00.6 

04.0 

fttf-O 

6.8 

2.3 

Industrial production .. 

1960-100 

j 174.6 

163.7 

144.8 

6.8 

8.0 

Exports. 

Rs crores 

1,400 

1,364 

1,286 (b) 

4.1 

1.9 

Imports .. .. ■ ■ 1 

Rs crores 

1,608 

1,909 

2,120 (6) 

—17.9 

—6.9 

Trade balance 

Foreignexohniigo re¬ 

Rs crores 

Rs crores 

— 169 

~ 566 

677 

—840 (6) 

393 

42.3 


serves (year-6 lul) 

821 

16.0 

Monoy supply (average).. 
Bank oromt (average) .. 

Rs crores 

Rs crores 

6,009 

8,683 

6,428 

8,107 

8,866 

1,808 

10.7 

16.3 

9.2 

14.7 

Bank deposits (overage).. 

Rs crores 

4,731 

4,079 

2,467 

16.0 

13.9 

Wholesale prices (average) 
Cost of living index 

1061-02-100 

171.6 

106.4 

122.3 

3.7 

7.0 

—working class 

1060-100 

J77 

174 

J29 

1.7 

6.5 


NMes : 

(a) Estimated by Oommerce Reeearch Bureau. 

(5) At poat'devaluation rate. 

(e) While estimating foreign exchange reservos. SDRs transae-tiouB that miglil have taken place 
after January I, 1971 have not bwn taken into account. 

(d) The figures indioate percentage ehs^e during the current calendar year upto the month 
indicated as oompared to corresponding period in the preceding calendar year. 
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THE WEEK 

irnmnmmm A J 


I^R Hitcndra U(.-.ai Wits sv/orn in hy the 

Governor, Mr Shrirnan Narayan, on 
April 7 as Chief Minister uf Gnjaiat. This 
was iriado possible by tie* suyiport of 14 
Swatantra MLAs. 1 Jana San^'h aTu! 3 inde¬ 
pendent mernVx.n-s, to the 81-slroni^ Con¬ 
gress (O) Legislature Party. Earlier the 
f-»f*ador of the Opposition, Mr Kantilal 
Ghia, gave up attempts to form a g’ovem- 
men t sa y i n g 1 h Con gross (R) had not 

aequired an absolute majority m the House, 

♦ * ♦ 

Fighting rontinued during the week 

in Bangla Desh between the sui>- 

p<irters of Sheikh Mujihur Rahman and the 
West Pakistani army. Meanwhile, the 
Soviet President, Mr Nikolai Podgorny. 
sent a mes.sage on April 4 to the Pakistani 
President, Gen Yahya Khan, appealing for 
urgent moasures to “stop the Idood shrM 
and repression against the people of East 
Pakistan”. Tins appeal was promptly turn¬ 
ed down bv the Pakistani President. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mr D Sanjivayya was unanimously 
elerted President of the Ruling Con.gres:i at 
the AIC(' session on April 3 in New Delhi. 

« 4> ♦ 

A 3!>-rru.*nihcr non-Marxi.st rxialition 
Ministry headed by the Bangla Congress 
President, Mr Ajoy Kumar Mukherjee, was 

sworn in on April 2 in West Bengal. 

* * * 

A 7-meinVx*r Congres,s (Rj Cabinet 
headed by Mr Kamlapati Tripathi. was 
swoni in on April 4 in Uttar Pradesh. 

« * 

A 14-member United Front coalition 
Ministry headed by Mr Biswanath Das, 
former Governor of Uttar Pradesh, was 
.sworn in on April 3 in Ori::sa 

m • * 

Mr M. R. Masani resigneil on April 3 

as President of the Swatantra Party. 

♦ ♦ * 

Dr Hemchandra Guptc of Shiv Sena 
was electeil Mayor of Bombay with the 
suppfirt of the Congress (O) on April 2. 

# ♦ ♦ 


The Ministry of Comj:iany Affairs de¬ 
cided on April 6 to allow under the Mono¬ 
polies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act 
vertical mergers of companies which result 
in greater eflflriencv in industry and lead 
to reduction in cost of production. 

• • * 

An agreement was signed on April 3 by 
the Indian Oil Coloration with Sojnzn- 
eflccxport, the Soviet oil export organisa¬ 
tion, for the import of 400,000 tonnes of 
kerosene from the Soviet Union till Dec¬ 
ember this year. 


A contract was signed in Bombay on 
April 0 between the Shipping Corporation 
of India and Hindustan Shipyard. Visakha- 
patnam, for five cargo liners of 13,400 dwt 
each for a total value of over Rs 20 crorcs, 

« « 

A fast 18 knot cargo liner propelled by 
an M.A.N. supercharged diesel en.ginc of 
13,596 dwt m v. Jnlnmanpala was delivered 
to the Scindia Steam Navigation Co Ltd 
by the builders VER Warnowwerft, Warnc- 
munde, GDR. on March 26. 

« « * 

A new PL 480 agreement was signed on 
April 1 between India and the US for the 
supply of 1.57 million tonnes of wheat. 
2iK),000 bales of cotton and 75.fKX> tonnes of 
vegetable oil valued at $150 million (Rs 112.5 
crores). 

« « * 

An agreement was signed by India 
with the Soviet Union In New Delhi on 
April 6 for the import of one lahh bales 


f‘l cotton which would be converted into 
textiles and re-exixu'ted to the Soviet 
Union. 

♦ • • 

The Reseive Bank of India motlified 
vvitli efiect from April 1 the procodurc.s 
governing levy of commitment charge by 
.scheduled commercial bank.s in respect of 
unutilised portions of credit limits. The 
modified procedure allow.s banks to permit 
bfjrrowcrs to indicate their maximum re¬ 
quirements on a monthly ba.sis instead of 
on a quarterly basis. No commitment 
charges will be levied by the banks if the 
average monthly or quarterly utilisation 
doe.s not fall short of 95 per cent of the 
maximum monthly or quarterly require- 
ment.s indicated by borrower.s 

« * 1^ 

The Bombay High Court stayed on 
April 2 an order of the City Civil Court 
invalidating the elcHition of Mr L. C 
Kapadia and Mr N. C. Kapadia to the Board 
of National Rayon Corporation. ITie High 
Court while admitting an appeal against 
the City Civil Court order allowed Kapa- 
dias to continue to act as directors of NRC. 

* ♦ * 

The Japan-Arabiaii and Persian Guff- 
Japan Conference has deferred its pro¬ 
posed freight hike on India’s exports. The 
Conference which originally notified an 
increase of 15 per cent effective from April 

1 has decided to reduce it to 12.5 per cent 
effective from Juno 1. 

» * * * 

The Spanish Bank rate was reduced 
from 6.25 per cent to 6 per cent on April 3. 

# m * 

The Dutch Bank rate was cut on April 

2 from 6 per cent to 5.5 per cent. 

* in 

Tile Italian Bank rate was cut from 

5 5 per cent to 5 per cent with effect from 
April 5. 

* m * 

The Argentine pe.so was devalued on 
April 5 by 1 per cent as a “crawling peg 
adjustment” to keep it in line with other 
currencies. 

In Parltament 

’The Lok Sabha adjourned die on 
April 2. 

• • • 

The Minister for Industrial Develop¬ 
ment, Mr Moinul Huq Choudhury, clarified 


on April 5 in the Rajya Sabha that he* did 
not propose to make any changes in the 
industrial licensing policy. 

The Rajya Sabha adjourned situ? die on 
April 7. 

Money unchanged 

Conditions were tight in the short-term 
money market a.s of Tuesday. Demand for 
funds was maintained and interest rates 
closed linn. In the inter-bank call section, 
both renewals and fresh money were re¬ 
ported at 10 per cent. In the Calcutta mar¬ 
ket also the rate ruled at 10 per cent. 

Price index down 

During the week ended March 20. 1971, 
the Index Number of ^^olesale Prices 
.showed a seasonal decline of 0.8 per cent. 
However, at this level, the price index was 
2.7 per cent higher than its level a year ago. 

PEOPLE 

"MR B, N. Adarkar, Custodian of Central 
^ * Bank of India, has been elected Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Banks Assf)ciation for 
1971. Mr M. G. Parikh. Custodian of Bank 
of Baroda, and Mr K. P. J. Prabhu, Custo¬ 
dian of Canara Bank, have been elected 
Deputy Chairmen. Mr C, V. Joag, Custo¬ 
dian of Bank of Maharashtra, will be the 
lion Secretai'y. 

★ 

Mr l.,aldas Jamnadas and Mr Rasiklal 
Maneklal have been elected president 
and Vice-President, respectively, of the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, 

★ 

Mr N. A. Palkhivala has been elected 
President of the Income-tax Appellate Tri¬ 
bunal Bar Association for 1971-72, Mr S. P. 
Mehta and Dr R. C. Cooper have been 
elected Vice-Presidents. 

if 

Rear Admiral B. A. Samson (Retd) and 
Mr Bharat G. Do.shi have been elected 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman respec¬ 
tively of the Indian Engineering Associa¬ 
tion (Western Region) for 1971-72. 

it 

Mr A, Ramaswamy Mudaliar has been 
elected President of the newly-formed 
Association of Shipping Interests in 
Calcutta. 


50 years ago 


According to Mr Austen Chamberlain, 
in a memorandum presented by the Board 
of Inland Revenue to the Committee on 
War Wealth, the national pos.sessions in- 
crensed by £4,000.000,000 between 1914 
and 1919. This practically approximates 
to halt of the war debt. The Board of 
Revenue is of opinion that a great part 
of this new wealth can be got from the 
individuals who possess It; but the Board 
does not underrate the difficulties of the 
process. It is suggested that the most 
stringent penalties are necessary against 
invasion. It is akso staled that the levy 
on fortunes must be limited to above 
£.s,000. legitimate savings made In the five 
years of the war being exempt. It has also 
been suggested that a national contribution 
of gold ornaments should be asked for, 
and that falling a ready response from the 


possessors, a levy should be made. The 
House of Commons recently considered 
this matter on a question raised by Vis¬ 
count Curzon; but Mr Chamberlain said 
he had come to the conclusion that the 
disadvantages attached to the' proposal 
would outweigh any possible benefit that 
could be expected although the serious 
financial position would seem to authorise 
the advisability of a levy upon ffiate, 
trinkets and other articles made of gold 
and silver, with a view to restoring credit 
by the redemption either by voluntary 
subscriptions or by a forced levy. This 
method of raising the wind, the proposed 
introduction of which discloses the gravity 
of the situation, would be impossible in 
India, although the hoarded we^th in this 
countty is Incredible and probably tran¬ 
scends the British wealth tenfold. 

GOMMEBCE 

Aurlt«, 
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THE TWfV HOSTESS 


The Brain r 

5 weeks of intensive training enables 
brain to immediately transmit raw data of 
passenger 8 wishes into actuality. 


The Heart: 
Abnormally large. Often overrules 
brain's direction thereby increasing 
passenger's pleasure ... 



Personality/Attitudc: 

Distinctly and charmingly individual. 
However, all TWA hostesses possess one 
- desirable quality in common: 

A desire to make you so comfortable and 
so happy, you'll be verv glad you 
flew'mA. 


^ The Eyes: 

Bright and clear with lively twinkle. 
Able to ferret out uncomfortable 
passenger immediately 
Somber look then appears. 

Only when hos(>e5S makes passenger 
happy will eyes twinkle again. 

^The Smile: 

Warm and spontaneous. 
Complimentary remarks by pasiaenger 
result in more brilliant smilCvS, 
though accompanied by flushed cheeks. 


The Hands: 

lb bring your stereo ear phones. 
Tb place pillow gently behind your head. 
Tb serve you Eastern or Western cuisine. 

Tb soQth© yovur favored brow..-. 




The Arms: 

Primary function: 
support the duties of the hands. 
Should be strong enough to 
drape blankets and coats ovei; 






The Legs: 

Supp<5rt:\ of the entire structure. 
Designed lo flash quickly up and down* 
aisle obeying passenger’s wishes. 


The Feet: 

Dainty yet fleet. Works closely 
with legs. You can test the 
feet’s stamina by asking hostess ^ 
• for til at extra something. 
(Not recommended on non-stop 
round the world flights. 1 


TWg. WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE SERVING ASIA. 

Officaa In Bombay • Calcutta • DathI • Madraa • Ahmadabad 
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REPORT 


THE NATION 

From Our Own Correspondents 


AlCC (R) SESSION 

A firm attitude on East Bengal? 


Nkw Demu 

AS ^‘Xpec;L(HJ the Kiiin developments in 
East Herir^al east their shadow over the 
two-day AICC (R) session in New Delhi 
last w<‘ek-enfl. The laek of interest of the 
memhers of ihe AICC in the first day’s 
proeet^dirnis, wlm h were eonfirn.-d to domes¬ 
tic and paity rnatter.s, was primarily be¬ 
cause they v/t'i'e exercised over the ter¬ 
rible hapiienioKS in East Ben^^al. 'fhis bo- 
camo evident the followinpj day when the 
resolution (ui the situation in East Benaal. 
moved by Mr Swaian Singh, gave them an 
opportunity to voice their heart-fell pain 
and indignation over the brutal killinR of 
the perjple of East Bengal by Pakistan's 
armed forc<'ji'. The debate on this mattei* 
was marked by highly emotional speeches. 
th(‘ recurring refrain of which was that 
the Government should not delay any 
longer the recognition of Bangla Desh as 
a sovereign State. Thus the session which 
began on a i»ubdued note became emotional¬ 
ly surcharged towards thv^ end 

Though the resolution adopted on East 
Bengal was the same as that passtnl by 
Parliament a few days earlier, it acquired 
a telling aspect because of the absence of 
the cautious note that is generally associat¬ 
ed with Mr Swaran Singh’s speeches on 
mtornational problems and the eOective 
prologue of the Prime Minister to the de¬ 
bate on the resolution. Both counselled 
patience so far as rec'ognition of Bangla 
Desh was concerned pointing out that the 
timing of such action was crucial not only 
to India but the people of Bangla Desh also. 
Mr Swaran Singh said the matter was be¬ 
fore the Government but for every action 
there was an appropriate time He added 
that by hastening the pace the main pur- 
po.se of such action would be defeated. 
Mrs Gandhi, who spoke after the resolution 
on East Bengal had been adopted, said 
more or less the same thing on the ques¬ 
tion of recognition but went a step further 
than in Parliament when she declared that 
"it would be neither proper nor possible” 
for India to keep quiet about the happen¬ 
ings in East Bengal. She dismissed the 
charge of interference in the internal 
alTairs of Pakistan and justified India’s in¬ 
terest in East Bengal developments because 
of their impact on this country and her 
desire to help the people there as both 
Hindus and Muslims were the sufTcrers, 
Apparently Mrs Gandhi had been en¬ 
couraged to take this firm stand by some 
success that has attended India’s efforts to 
mobilise world opinion against the atroci¬ 
ties perpetrated by the Pakistani military 
regime against the people of East Bengal. 
The strongly-worded appeal of the Soviet 
President, Mr Podgorny. to President 
Yahya IChan to stop the blcxidshed and 
persecution of the people of East Bengal 
and seek a political settlement of the prob¬ 
lem 13 a signl^cant and timely gesture in 
that it may induce other major powers to 


tak(' a less legalistic view of the develop¬ 
ments ill East Bengal. If that happems, 
the .scale of brutalities that are being 
perpetrated by the military junta in East 
Bengal might be reduced and India thereby 
would have rendered some service to the 
people there. 

As stated earlier, the other resolutions 
evoked little interest among the members 
nt the AICC. After a day-long debate 
on the first day three resolutions were 
adopted—one on pledge to the people, the 
other on tasks before the party and the 
third on Harijan welfare. Normally the 
AICC used to adopt some specific economic 
and political resolutions but it made a de¬ 
parture this time because, as Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, who moved the resolution on 
pledge to the people put it. the Congress 
party manifesto which had been supportea 
by a large majority of people constituted 
its political and economic resolution. It 
as.sured the people that the Government 
at the Centre? and in the States would 
carry out various legislative, administra¬ 
tive and constitutional measures for im¬ 
plementing the programmes set out in the 
manifesto. The word “constitutionar’ was 
incorporated in the^ resolution through an 
amendment b.v Mr Mohan Daria in 
I t'spunse to the demand from several 
members that constitutional amendments 
should be made without delay to remove 
the obstacles in the way of removing 

WEST BENGAf. 


Calcutta. 

was expected, the Democratic Coali¬ 
tion Ministry in West Bengal has given 
the first priority to the law and order prob¬ 
lem. After taking office, the Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Ajoy Mukherjee. lost little time 
in holding consultations with his Cabinet 
colleagues and later with the administra¬ 
tive and police chiefs on how to tackle 
lawle.ssnf.‘ss the quickest way. The Chief 
Minister has issued instructions to the 
police to deal with rowdies and miscreants 
with utmost ruthlessness. Since the mid¬ 
term elections, and particularly since the 
assumption of office by the new Ministry, 
one can see the return of confidence 
among people and the streets even late 
in the evening look more crowded. Some 
cinema houses have resumed late shows 
also. This is remarkable considering the 
fact that violence is still taking odd toll 
of some lives including policemen every¬ 
day. The latest incident involves a High 
Court judge who was shot at but escaped 
death. Rooting out lawlessness, political 
or criminal, will prove a most challenging 
task for the Ministry but this task the 
Ministry has to tackle with all the means 
at its command. 


poverty and reducing disparities in wealth 
and income. 

The debate on the resolution revealed 
that delegates were not inclined to criticise 
the leadership or find fault with the Gov¬ 
ernment. The dominant theme of all 
speeches was that a'heavy responsibility 
had been cast on the party and any com¬ 
placency would be harmful. The people 
who have given the party a popular man¬ 
date expected quick results and their 
hopeti and expectations must be fulfilled. 
Therefore positive action had to come. The 
resolution on tasks before the party, mov¬ 
ed by Mr ,Tagjivan Ram, authorised the 
new Congress (R) President, Mr D. San- 
jeeviah, to set up a committee to bring 
about necessary changes in the party con¬ 
stitution to make the organisation an 
efTective in.strument for the fulfilment of 
the aspiration of the people. It laid down 
a six-point programme to tone up the party 
machinery at all levels. 

The resolution, among other things, 
called upon the district congress com¬ 
mittees to organise rallies of the party 
workers and supporters in every constitu¬ 
ency. Fui-ther, a month-long congress 
membership enrolment campaign is to be 
launched by every DCC to mobilise those 
elements who had come nearer to the party 
during the elections. Congre^jsmen ‘have 
been asked to ensure that allocations for 
programmes of social transformation are 
properly utilised. The third resolution on 
Harijan welfare resolved that 1972 should 
be declartxl as the removal of social dis¬ 
abilities year and a country-wide pro¬ 
gramme should be undertaken to remove 
the evil of untouchability, □ 


The business circles who are keenly 
watching the developments are, however, 
inclined to take a little more optimistic 
view. The backing of the strong Central 
Government for the West Bengal Minis¬ 
try i.s rated as one of the encouraging 
factors. Other encouraging factors include 
the announcement of the constitution of 
the Industrial Reconstruction Corporation 
with headquarters in Calcutta which is 
going to concentrate on West Bengal's 
major industries like jute, cotton and 
engineering. Altogj^ther 400 units remain 
closed till this day. The engineering units 
revival committee has already gone into 
the cases of a substantial number and has 
suggested concrete remedies for reopening 
the closed units. The Industrial Recon¬ 
struction Corporation's operations will con¬ 
siderably facilitate the work of engineer¬ 
ing units revival committee. Greater at¬ 
tention to Calcutta’s development with 
more adequate financial provisions for 
undertaking the various schemes is taken 
as another hopeful pointer. 

Moreover, the Democratic CoAlitioni 
Ministry is holding the view that 


New Ministry’s fight against lawlessness 
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econc»nic recovery of the State is possible 
only with substantial private investment. 
Happenings across the border have pre¬ 
vented the Ministry from making any de- 
llhite policy pronouncements. But the 
Commerce and Industry Ministry has re¬ 
portedly prepared a scheme for initiating 
measures to promote the recovery. The 
Ministry’s scheme has already been cir¬ 
culated among Ministers of the Ministries 
concerned. Soon the Cabinet is expected 
to come to grips with the problems and 
announce specific measures for fighting 
the pressing problems such as the educat¬ 
ed unemployment, rising prices and urban 
housing. 

A thought is being given simultane¬ 
ously to rural problems such as complete 
abolition of land revenue and speedier 
land reforms. The idea of the Minister 
concerned is to take to Punjab model and 
do away with land revenue altogether but 
at the same time raise the agricultural 
income-tax suitably. This should prove 
easy but the Ministry is likely to run into 
difficulties on labour policy. The members 
of the Communist Party of India who sup¬ 
port the Government from outside insist 
that the police should not be used to curb 
the legitimate trade union movements. 
Against the background of lawlessness it 
will be difiicult to separate trade union 
movements from the law and order ques¬ 
tion altogether. The Ministry w'ill have to 
think hard to produce a set of guidelmes 
for the police force without, at the same 
time, offending the Communi.st partners 
who obviously hold the balance. □ 

PllTJJAB 


Joint sector is 
the answer 


Chandigarh. 

lUDGED by the contribution of industry 

and mining to the per capita income 
and the workers engaged in registered 
factories, Punjab is an industrially back¬ 
ward State. It looks as if the Government 
of India has not considered the State 
suitable for the location of large-scale pub¬ 
lic sector industrial units. Of the Rs 3,400 
crore worth units established by the Centre 
in various States till the end of 1969, Pun¬ 
jab had only a Rs 32-crore fertiliser fac¬ 
tory, The State provides excellent oppor¬ 
tunities for the growth of large-scale in¬ 
dustries. Its fine road and transport sys¬ 
tems, availability of skilled labour and an 
expanding market for consumer goods in¬ 
vest it with great potentialities. 

In view of this situation, the Punjab 
btidustirial Development Corporation has 
launched more than ^ dozen projects in¬ 
volving a total capital outlay of Rs 75 
crores. Most of the projects are in 
the joint sector—in collaboration with 
the private sector—and the Corporation 
will contribute only 10 per cent of 
the caintal. On completion, these indus¬ 
trial units will have an annual pro¬ 
duction capacity of Rs 300 crores which 
will give Rs 18 crores a year as sales-tax 
alone to the State efzchequer. 

Three industrial units—an export- 
oriented footwear factory, a tannery and a 
plant lor .pre-atrwed concrete poles^ 
already gone .into piroduet^ The 
foplweai^ Hm ik6k six months. 


has exported 20,000 pairs of shoes and sup¬ 
plied 8.000 pairs to the Punjab and Har¬ 
yana Home Guards. The pole plant is pro¬ 
ducing 100 poles a day and is to supply 
60,000 poles to the Punjab Electricity 
Board by June. 

The Corporation is finalising its plans 
to manufacture Swai’af tractor—the first 
tractor with hundred per cent Indian tech¬ 
nical know-how and componenis-develop- 
ed by the Central Mechanical Engineering 
Research Institute, Durgapur. A technical 
team of the In.stituto is busy working here. 
The plant is being set up on the outskirts 
of Chandigarh at Mohali. Tlic first phase 
will cost Rs 2.5 cToro.s and will produce 
3,600 tractors a year. The plant will, later, 
be expanded at a cost of Rs 2 crores to raise 
its annual production, to 12,000 tractors. 

Next door to Ludhiana, at Dhandari, 
work is in progress to house a large bre¬ 
wery in the joint sector. The Punjab Bre¬ 
weries Ltd was incorporated in April last 
year. Its authorised capital is Rs 1.25 
crore.s. It will produce 50,000 hecto-litres 
of beer per year. It is scheduled to go into 
production in August next year. Another 
project for which the blueprint is ready is 


a glass-bottle plant to be established at 
Ludhiana to manufacture 12,000 tonnes of 
glass-bottle a year, 

A letter of intent has been issued 
the Corporation to set up a factory to 
manufacture throe-lakh tyres and tubes for 
all types of vehicles. The C«)rpoi‘ation has 
sought foreign know-how for it. A Rs 1.20 
crore cottonseed processing plant is fast 
coming up at Gidderbaha in Ferozepur dis¬ 
trict, It i.s scheduled to be completed by 
March 1972. The plant will have a daily 
processing capacity of 100 tonnes of cotton¬ 
seed. The products—lint, oil and de{>iled 
cake—have a ready market. But the most 
ambitious project of the Corporation is the 
Rs 12-crore polyester staple fibre plant, 
which will have an annual capacity to pro¬ 
duce 6,100 tonnes of this fibre. It will be 
in the joint sector and the Corporation is 
looking for suitable collaborators, both for 
finances and technical know-how. The 
Corporation’s blueprint for a Rs 43-crore 
fertiliser plant is also ready. The plan is 
to produce thre<slakh tonnes of urea from 
low sulphur heav.v stock (I^HS)—a sur¬ 
plus product easily available in ample 
quantities from refineries. □ 


You can ensure 
Bumper crops 
^Bigger profits 
with Agricultural Chemicals 
from NOCIL 

Protect your crops with 
ENDREXL ALDREX^ NEMAGON^, 

BLADEX^ DIELDREX*. 

VAPONA^ AZODRINL BIPLANE* and GARDONAL 
Thesa pesticides are strongly recommended by 
NOCIL to control pests 
which attack crops such as cotton, 
sugarcane, paddy, tobacco, coffee and jute — 
thus ensuring Bumper crops and Bigger profits! 


For iurther particulars contact; 

NATIONAL ORGANIC CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES UMITEC 

Sandoz House. Dr. Annie Besant Road, Worli, Bombay 18 WB. 

* SheR trade marks 


AtfAAS-NOC-28a 
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BURMA 

Emergence of planned economy 


RANlJfKJN. 

A SOCIAIJST r-corif.jiiv wjlhfut planninR 
^ :s somcthirif? of lafily, but it is 
exactly what J3urn)M has had these last 
nine years. The Revolulionury Govern- 
ment, whieh launched the country ou the 
road to “Burmese” socialism in 19h2, has 
done everythinf:* to socialise the economy, 
but little to pul the tTOcialised economy on 
a properly planned basis. All throuf^h 
these years, the Government has contented 
itself with carrying out with varying do- 


giees of success (or failure) the ad hoc 
economic programmes of its various dc^ 
partments and agencies. 

The consequences of this plan-less 
socialism have been most unhappy. The 
absence of clearly defined objectives, priori¬ 
ties and production targets has led to faulty 
allocation of scarce resourct^, and to gene¬ 
ral apathy and inefficiency of labour and 
management. By 1969-70, the economy had 
come to suffer from the worst trade deficit, 
the lowest foreign exchange reserves and 


the highest currency in circulation since 
1961-6:^. 

But now the economy is going to he 
managed according to plan. The Burma 
Socialist Programme Party of General Ne 
Win has recently rdteased a document en¬ 
titled “Guide to Economic Planning’*, giv¬ 
ing guidelines for a 20-year long-term eco¬ 
nomic Plan starting from 1971-72. This 
Plan, according to the Guide, is to be split 
into five four-year short-term Plans, the 
first covering the period 1971-72 to 1974-75,, 
First priority is to be given to expansion 
of production in the agricultural, animal 
and lish breeding, and forestry sectors in 
order to be able to export more of the 
products of these sectors. Second priority 
is to be given to the establishment qf in¬ 
dustries based on these three sectors for 
the production of import-substituting con- 
.sumer-goods. The third priority will be 
mining of minerals for setting up heavy 
industries in the future. 

The Guide also lays down production 
targct.s for different sectors of the economy 
for the first Four-year Plan. The GNP is to 
increase by 19 per cent, and the per capita 
income aiid consumption by 8 per cent and 
9 per eont, respectively, by 1974-75, taking 
1970-71 as the base year. Sector-wise tar¬ 
gets are: 16 per cent increase in agricul¬ 
ture, 40 per cent in meat and fish, if per 
cent in teak, .52 per cent in oil, 36 per cent 
in minerals and 20 per cent in industrial 
production. No specific targets are fixed 
for power, construction, transport and trade 
sectors, but a general indication is given of 
what should be done to improve efficiency, 
avoid wastage, suppress corruption, and in¬ 
crease prcxiuction. 

An interesting part of the Guide is 
the delimitation of the sphere of private 
enterprisie. State organisations and co¬ 
operatives are the main agencies for carry¬ 
ing out the economic Plans, but private 
enterprise will be permitted to a limited 
extent in the fields of agriculture, animal 
husbandry, petty industries, transport, 
housing and the retail trade. It will not 
be allowed in the fishing industry, mining, 
chemical industries, power production, fin¬ 
ancing and credit, foreign trade and whole¬ 
sale distribution. 

The Guide, evidently, is not the Pto, 
but pending the formulation of a detailed 
national economic plan, presumably by or 
under the aegis of the newly rwonstituted 
BSP Party Economic Planning Committee 
headed by General Ne Win him^lf, it wiU 
serve as the basis for all economic measures 
to be taken by the Government in the com¬ 
ing years. The targets It has set may or 
may not be achieved, for even the best 
laid plans of most advanced countries ofto 
go awry. But in having these targets, the 
country wiU have something meaningful 
to work for. and the Govemme^ a 
standard by which to asMss the affidency 
of State and c<M^?erative ewfcaipii^ and 
to re-examine the wwdom or vdidlty «• 
its cheri^ked aocialiilt pdicM* 


ZENITH INDUSTRIAL KNIVES 



I 

J 


Made to the most exacting 
specificatiwis 

Name your cutting job. And get a Zenith Knife exactly 
to suit it. Zenith Knives meet the most rigid specifica¬ 
tions. They are made of high-grade tool steel, scienti¬ 
fically heat-treated for tough edge-holding properties. 
Each knife is ground to close tolerances. A perfect 
finish and perfect parallelism ensure clean, burr- 
free cuts. 

Get the best for your industry. Get Zenith Knives. 
For the toughest cutting jobs. 
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sino-jaPanesb ties 


Using lever of trade 
for recognition 


Tokyo. 

AS the semi-official Japanese trade dele- 
^ gation returned home after a gruelling 
fortnight of tough bargaining, it became 
once more clear that* Peking would use 
trade an a lever to put pressure on the 
Sato Govtyrnment not to separate trade 
from diplomacy. The delegation had 
to accept more and harsher conditions for 
Sino-Japanese trade and put its signature 
to a communique denouncing it.s own Gov¬ 
ernment in much strongest terms than last 
April’s communique which took six weeks 
to finalise. 

The delegation was led this time by 
the President of Japan’s intemal Nippon 
airlines, Mr Kaheita Okazaki, and includ¬ 
ed a leading member of Mr Sato’s ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party, Mr Yoshimi 
Furui, who headed last year’s delegation. 
To strengthen the mission’s hands and lend 
it greater credibility in Peking, the Japa- 
no.'^e sent Mr Aiichiro Fujiyama, a former 
Foreign Minister, and a strong advocate of 
diplomatic ties with China, to Poking with 
the delegation. The Trade agreement does 
not generate much trade by itself. Last 
year out of the record figun? of Sino- 
Japanese trade of US' $620 million, the 
trade under the agreement was only $60 
million. The same figure would he kept 
this year. But without its framework, the 
Chinese perhaps would not permit any 
trade at all. 

Some Japanese and western observers 
say China needs Japan more than Japan 
needs her. Tins is true to a considerable 
extent in the sense that Japanese prices, 
delivei'y dates and physical proximity are 
advantages not enjoyed by other suppliers 
from Europe (mainly Western Europe). 
Japan also lifts sizable quantities of 
China’s agricultural commodities, although 
trade remains heavily balanced in Tokyo’s 
favour. Thi.s, however, is only a part of 
the story. The shrewd Japanese businessr 
men are aware of the immense potentiali¬ 
ties of the market neset door of 700 million 
people and would not want their position 
to be undermined by the increasing num¬ 
ber of rivals such as Canada and West 
European nations which have diplomatic 
ties with China. 

It is because of this realisation that 
some steel manufactureirs and sleveral 
other Japanese firms are cutting their Tai¬ 
wan and South Korean connections to 
maintain their acceptaiye in Peking. Pres¬ 
sure at the popular and political level is 
growing in Japan for diplomatic ties with 
China. Last month a national congress 
was up in Tokyo to work for the re¬ 
cognition of Peking. This comes after the 
formation of a Leagrue of Japanese Diet- 
men for the same purpose last year, with 

eup^rt of a majority of Japanese par¬ 
liamentarians, No wonder, Mr Sato spoke 
. fearly^ this year of the '^People’s Republic 
of China*' instead of using the usual name 
Communist China** or "Mainland China”. 

«*3pressed readiness to have US- 
* neutral capited, 
. wni^ turned down. The Jhpa- 

told to be mmre 


than usually polite and courteous to tbeir 
Chinese counter-part,s. Foreign Minister 
Aiichi has even said that he would be pre¬ 
pared to go to Peking if this could help 
improve relations. 

China is not falling foi’ any of such 
concessions. In iho latest communique 
signed in Peking with the trade agreement 
team, the Peking authorities have t'xtracted 
a high price. In addition to the previously 
enforced condition that there would be no 
trade with the Japanese firms having large 
investments in Taiwan and South Korea, 
three now conditions b-ave been imp\)sed. 
(1) No trade with firms helping the 
Chiang-Kai Shek Government in Taiwan 
to stage a comeback to the mainland, or 
helping the South Kfu*c*an Govennnoni to 
"intrude” into Nru'th Korea; (2) no tru<k 
with firms supplying arms and ammuni¬ 
tion to the Amei icons for the war in Indo¬ 
china and (3) Avith Ui>-Japnne-v joint 
enterprises and subsidiaries of American 
companies m Japan, The condition;-; are 
apart from the reiteration of the three poli¬ 


tical principles that Japan should not carry 
on a two-China policy, should not obstruct 
normalisation of relations with China and 
not pursue a hostile policy towards Peking^ 
The Okazaki delegation also supported 
China’s stand that thp Senkaku islands 
in East China sea are Chinese, and Japan’s 
plans to exploit the rcsource.s of the shal¬ 
low seas, off the islands, arc an encroach¬ 
ment on China’s sovereignty. 

ITie hopes of those Amencan firms 
which were planning to trade with China, 
after the Nixon administration relaxed the 
trade embargo peimiitting trade tliiough 
third countries, have thus been dashed. 
Tile ri'sult of the nenv conditions imposed 
by China would be to strengthen those 
Forces in Japan which are ciidoavommg to 
bring about diplomatic ties with Poking 
by applying economic pressure. The Sato 
Government will, however, not be easily 
persuaded to amend its policy so radically 
a; to recognise China in (he near future. 
How it can avoid this for a lonfs time to 
come is difficult to Q 
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A shadow darkens the future 
of over 60^0 of India’s children- 
yet not many people oven know 
its name; protein malnutrition. 

What it means 

Protein is the element in 
food that builds both body and 
mind. If children between 6 
months and P years do not get 
enough protein they become 
physically stunted. Worse, 
their mental development may 
be affected. And protein 
later on cannot repair this 
damage. It lasts a lifetime. 

What it forebodes 

*Economio ills—Adults 
below par. prone to illness, 
mean low productivity, 
wasted manhours. 

*Population problems— 
Malnutrition Is the major 
single cause of InDemt deaths. 
High infant mortality 
encourages larger families. 
^Social injustice— When 
over two-thirds of the younger 


or the betrayed? 


generation could be handicapped 
by malnutrition, how can we 
talk of equal opportunity for all? 


Help. 


Malnutrition is a hidden faralno 
. .'.and so more dangerous. We 
must fight It on all fronts. 

DEVELOPMENT PLANNERS 
must recognise that nutrition is 
an important pre-requisite to 
socio-economic development. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY must 
fulfil its social rosponeibllity 
—low-cost nutritious foods 
are urgently needed. 

GOVERNMENT, BOTH 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL, most 
•initiate developmental research 
•rationalise distribution 
of scarce protein foods 
•encourage the food industry 
with rational laws and 
licensbog policies 
•organise mass-scale 
relief programmes 
•extend fortification of 
basic foods 
•use mass 
communication 
for nutrition 
education 


o 


Inst in the public interest by the Protein Foods Association oi India 
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INDIA-UAR TRADE 

Crude oil holds the key 


Cairo. 

TLIUCH to tho fliscomfuit ol' l)oth Lnciia 
and the UAR, the rupee trade plan 
between the two counlncs for July 1970 to 
June 1971 has run into unoxiK^cted diffirul- 
ties. The situation promises to improve in 
the remaining three months of the annual 
trade plan period, but dui ing the course of 
the year certain issues have been thrown 
up which noetl to l>e tacWod m order that 
the future c“ours(' of the two-way trade on 
rupee account basis runs smoothly. Basic¬ 
ally the i.'isues are related to the mecha¬ 
nics of rupee trade and they have their 
own significance in the wider context of 
Similar arrangements that India has with 
the socialist countries. 

India’s exports to the UAR have been 
Steadily growing and from Rs 21,50 crores 
m 1967-08 they rose to Rs IH.03 crores in 
1969-70. Her imjx>rts from the UAR have 
shown some wide fluctuations and the 
figures for the corresponding three years 
were Rs 26.90 iTores, Rs 41.41 crores and 
Rs 23.76 crores. Thi* 1970-71 trade plan pro¬ 
vides for exports of Rs 40 crores to Rs 43 5 
crores against imports of Rs .27 crore.s to 
Rs 39 (;roros. This itself means an in-built 
imbalance of about Rs 3 erodes though the 
rupee trade generally proceeds on the basis 
of a balanccil account at the end of the 
year. The trade plan dws not stop at giv- 
ing the overall iigure for impoits and ex¬ 
ports, but it also goes on to fix individual 
targets for India’s exports which mainly 
consist of jute produds. tea. spices, steel 
and engineering goods and imports whieh 
consi.st almost wholly of Kgyptian efjtton, 
rock phosphate and nco The current diffi¬ 
culties have anson partly because India's 
(?xporl.s have moved faster than imports 
and perhaps more because in the field of 
engine •ring goods contracts entered into by 
Egyptian imyiortens have been of a mucli 
higher order than the targets laid down in 
the trade plan. 

Tile nioehanism of the rupee trade pro¬ 
vides for the creation of a rupee account 
in the name of the Central Bank of the 
UAR, the management of which is with 
the State Bank of India In this account 
flow the resuurce.s generated by imports 
of Egyptian goods and it is also backed 
up hy technical credit from the Govi-rn- 
mont India whii-h is used to finance 
Indian exporters whenever there is an 
overdraft on this aci'oimt. But it is not 
an unlimited nor revolving credit New 
Delhi has fixed a certain amount l>eyond 
which the State Bank cannot turn to this 
technical orefiit for helping the exfwrters 

Tile account operates smoothlv so long 
' as there ivS a continuoii.s fiow of imports 
and exports;. But this yc,ar, unfortunately, 
imports of cotton were hampered because 
of the dispute between the Cotton Corpo¬ 
ration of India and private importers that 
delayed the issuance of import licences by 
nearly six weeks to two months. The re- 


.sult was that cotton arrivals had not be¬ 
gun till March while expfuds had been 
moving c<.mtinuously. The State Bank 
apparently found it difficult to help ex¬ 
porters since no aiasistance was forthcom¬ 
ing from the technical credit and many of 
the exporters, particularly of engineering 
goods, found they could not ship their 
goods. Such companies as Kirloskars and 
Larsen and Toubro had their goods held up 
after they w^ere packed and ready to be 
.shipped. 

There was the other issue involved in 
the exports of engineering good.s. It was 
not merely the shortage of resources in 
the rupee account that had held them up. 
The contracts entered into, as pointed out 
earlier, were far in excess of the targets 
laid down in the trade plan. Apparently, 
this situation arose because of develop¬ 
ments unanticipated by the Egyptian im¬ 
porters In the past, their experience had 
been that the actual imports during the 
course of the year were less than contract¬ 
ed for, but this year they found that every¬ 
thing they said they wanted to purchase 
was forthcomine. In the reverse direction, 
exports of Egyptian cotton wore hampered 
both because of the delay in the issuance 
f)f import licences by New Delhi and be¬ 
cause of the shipping difficulties in 
F.eyptian ports. 

Perhaps, there w^ould not have been 
this bottleneck if the UAR had agreed to 
pay in free foreign exchange for the goods 
to be imported in excess of individual tar¬ 
gets laul d<iwm, as the Government of India 
believes should be the cas.e. Its argument 
IS that in the case of imports, for instance, 
such as of cotton, it exercises a discipline 
and the same could be done V3y the UAR 
in rc'gard to its imports. Whatever the 
validity of this argument, the UAR is cer¬ 
tainly not in a m(X)d to pay in foreign ex¬ 
change for what she can obtain under 
rupee trade and apparently she bi'lioves 
that it is for the Indian Government to 
exercise a control on its exports. This 
would be a tou.gh task for New Delhi since 
exporters of engineering goods number 
many. But it should be possible for In¬ 
dian exporters at least to exercise a dis¬ 
cipline a.s far as prices are concerned and 
avoid a cut-tbroat competition. In Cairo, 
this correspondent was told of oven such 
firms ns Kirloskars and Mahmdra.s enter¬ 
ing intf) a competition Ix^tween themselves, 
which perplexed even the Egyptians. 

Nt?w Delhi apparently does not want 
to be strict in regard to enforcing export 
targets for individual engineering goods. 
Tliis can be appreciated since, in the long 
run, it wTHiId be profitable for India to 
establish a foothold for as many items as 
possible in the E.gyptian market. But if 
exports are to increase, imports will have 
also to expand since the rupee trade has 
to be balanced. That, however, mean.s that 
the UAR must be in a position to diversify 
her exports to India. In the trade plan 


the UAR did indicate that she was kfeeii 
on exporting refrigerators, air-conditioners, 
bicycles, scooters, sewing machines, liquid 
petroleum gas appliances, special grades of 
textiles, television sets, metallic furniture 
and crude oil. None of these items except 
crude oil interests Iqdia at presept. 

In fact, if India can get crude oil from 
Egypt that is suitable for processing in 
the existing refineries, it would be a wel¬ 
come development, particularly if this is 
available at a price lower than what India 
is paying for the current imports. Actu¬ 
ally, the Indian Oil Corporation has ob¬ 
tained samples of El Morgan crude for 
studying the pos.sibility of processing it at 
Indian refineries, but the conclusion is not 
yet known. As it is, because of the agree¬ 
ments with the private foreign refineries 
and other agreements for the supply of 
crude to Cochin and Madras refineries, 
which are to run for some time, the possi¬ 
bility of using this crude, provided it is 
suitable, is limited to one or two refineries. 
But this would mean either the expansion 
of the Gujarat refinery or making arrange¬ 
ments for transport of crude to Barauni. 
where there is an idle capacity of one mil¬ 
lion tonnes, from Calcutta. Whether the 
question has been examined from all these 
aspects is not yet known. 

The Governmenl of India is apparent¬ 
ly willing to strike a deal on crude ad. If 
this can be done, New Delhi may bo even 
willin.g to advance a credit of Rs 25 crores 
to Rs 30 crorps to the UAR in return for 
the latter’s agreeing to supply crude at a 
price which would be lower than, say, 
Saudi Arabian or Iranian crude. Such 
credit could also help in getting over the 
difficulties into which the trade plan has 
just run. The question is whether the 
UAR would be inclined to ask for such a 
Cl edit and also supply crude at a lower 
price than what the OPEC membere 
demand. 

The UAR has its own ambitions in 
developing her oil industry and over the 
next five years she does hope to produce 
over 40 million tons of crude, for the trans¬ 
port of which a pipe line is being planned. 
International companies will be involved 
in the development of this pipe line and 
its use. Once that involvement is deep, 
they are sure to bring pressure on the UAR 
to ensure that India does not get cheaper 
ciaide. This is why it is necessary that 
India and the UAR should move quickly 
if an oil deal is to be reached. Q 

INSURANCE " 

A 26 per cent rise In 
Lie’s business 

Bombay. 

rPHE Life Insurance Corporation has 
■* done indeed remarkably well during 
1970-71. Its total new business has been 
of the order of Rs 1,303 crores as against 
Rs 1,036 crores in 1969-70* In other wordSt 
the increase in the business has been of 
the order of 25,8 per cent over the preced- 
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ing yea^ ^ompid^to the annual variation 
of minus 3.4 per cent to plus 13J per cent 
during the past five years. In terms of 
policies there was an increase of 2.21 lakhs 
over the 1969-70 figure of 14,01 lakhs. 

With this higher business has gone 
higher investment by the LIC in its socio¬ 
economic roJe. Its total investments for 
1970-71 exceeded Rs 268 crores, an increase 
of over Rs 40 crores over the preceding 
year. The Corporation's contributions to 
the Central and State government loans 
were of the order of Rs 86 crores and 
Rs 41.5 crores respeclHvely, an aggregate 
increase of Rs 33.5 crores over the previous 
year. Disbursal of loans to municipalities 
and zilla parishads for water supply and 
sewage schemes were almost doubled from 
Rs 5.5 crores to nearly Rs 11 crores and 
for the first lime the LIC also advanced 
loans to zilla parishads for the rural water 
supply schemes. The State electricity 
boards received as much as Rs 48 crores 
as against Rs 32.50 crores during 1969-70. 
in addition to the investment of Rs 20 
crores in the bonds of the Stale electricity 
boards which was maintained at the same 
level during the year. Advances for hous¬ 
ing loans amounted to over Rs 33.5 crores 
excluding the loans given under mortgage 
schemes like the ‘'Own Your Home” which, 
when taken mlo account, would bring this 
total to over Rs 40 crores. Together with 
the loan commitments made to Housing 
and Urban Development Finance Corpora¬ 
tion. the State housing board.s, the apex 
co-operative housing societies and other 
agencies, the LlC’s contribution to housing 
during 1970-71 would be about Rs 75 
crores. 

The Chairman of the Corporation, 
Mr T. A. Pai, is undoubtedly happy with 
the performance during the year but he 
believes his organisation could do still bet¬ 
tor. For instance, the rural offices were 
bringing in more business but the increase 
in business in what may be termed as 
“green areas” was not proportionately 
higher th^n in those parts where the green 
revolution had not made such an impact. 
It is these green areas which will be taken 
up for “intensive development” by the Cor¬ 
poration during the current year and the 
division.^ concerned are being re-organiscd 
for the purpose. What is particularly com¬ 
forting to Mr Pai is that the 1970-71 in¬ 
crease in business of Rs 267 cix>res has 
come mainly because of the higher produc¬ 
tivity shown by the staff. He is hopeful 
that last year's results would show that 
the expense ratio was even lower than the 
maximum permitted statutorily, which 
would mean a reversal of the trend wit¬ 
nessed in the earlier years. 

The growing business, of course, means 
more resources at the disposal of the LIC. 
Even today over Rs 300 trores of the LIC’s 
funds pass through the banking system, 
and this amount would increase as the LIC 
steps up its activities. Mr Pai is therefore 
keen that there should be a better manage¬ 
ment of the Lie's funds. At a Press con¬ 
ference he emphasised that this aspect 
should be taken into account in under¬ 
standing the LIC’s position in the contro- 
yersy that hau; developed with its entry 
anto the call rncmey market. True, in the 
past LICs lifiuid funds were deposited in 
current accounts in the banking system 
V^thout getting any return, but there is no 
^ason why the banking aystem should 


Paper famine 

Harish Mahindra. Pre.sident, Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber, says that the 
current “paper famine” stems from the 
Government’s policy of not allowing 
the expansion big manufacturing 
units under the plea of preventing con¬ 
centration of economic power and 
growth of inonnpolie.s. It is ciTtainly 
not in the best interest of the economy 
to pursue a policy of curbing productive 
activities in those areas where acute 
shortages of essential supplies are dear¬ 
ly notified. Quick increase in produc¬ 
tion in a capitai-inten.sivo industry like 
paper could be possible only if larger 
imits are allowed to expand. A number 
of applications from the large-scale sec¬ 
tor of the paper industry are pending 
before the Government for more than a 
year and the inordinate delay in taking 
decisions in thi.s matter i.s one of the 
contributing factors to the pn^sent short¬ 
age. At the same time such activities 
of the paper industry as switching the 
production over to more remunerative 
varieties at the cost of writing and 
printing paper and the frequent price 
hikes without any corresponding im¬ 
provement in the quality of the product 
malaign the image of the business com¬ 
munity in the eyes of the consuming 
public. 

Industrial licensing policy 

Mr B. Mitter. President of the 
Associated Chamber of Commerce*, says 
that the industrial licensing policy re¬ 
quires an overhaul because, being openly 
biased against large business houses, it 
acts as a constraint on the growth 
potential of the economy. By rj^strict- 
ing the growth of larger industrial en- 
terpri.ses, it also limits their ability to 
compete successfully in intemational 
markets and to increase India’s export 
earnings. The policy is thus self-defeat¬ 
ing. Another fetter on the operation 
of industry is the Monopolies and Re¬ 
strictive Trade Practices Act which 
bristles with “complexities and ambigui¬ 
ties”. The prosperity of large-scale in¬ 
dustry and of small-scale industry is one 
and indivisible and experience shows 
that small undertakings flouri.sh most 
healthily when their larger counterpart.^ 
are also doing well. According to 
Mr Mitter, small-scale industry is un¬ 
likely to develop in a vigorous way by 
merely being insulated behind special 
privileges or by the imposition of arii- 
ficial restrictions on the manufacturing 
activity of others. 

Industry’sS R & D problems 

Rear Admiral B. A. Samson (Retd), 
Chairman, Indian Engineering Associa¬ 
tion (Westona Region), says that an 
important objective of the R and D pro¬ 
gramme in Indian industry should be 
to improve the manufacturing efficienc.v 
of conventional goods. Their imp^ov^^- 
ment does not depend much on new 
R and D but on good design and efficient 
manufacturing methods. Agricultural 
equipment and implements, simple tools, 
bicycle and automobiles are some such 
products where improvement in per¬ 
formance. reliability and low pnee 
rather greater novelty is required. An 
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equally important problem is the need 
for an a.Sburunce to industiial under¬ 
takings that they w^ould be allowed to 
exploit commercially the fruits of their 
research and development. Under our 
present industrial policy there is no such 
guarantee that the larger companies 
which have the men, money and cquip- 
irient and can undertake a meaningful 
re.search would be allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of their labour. 

Export prices 

Mr K. Eswaran, Director of Easun 
Engineering, Madras, says that the 
piesont system of taking into account 
the premium value of incentive import 
licences for purpo.ses of calculating ex- 
poil prices should be done away w'ith. 
The f.o.b price.s should cover the over¬ 
heads of production. According to Mr 
Eswaran, no incentive import licences 
should be sold or iransfeirt^ except for 
tiv purposes of importing what is 
needed by the exporting units. 

New projects in West Bengal 

Mr H. P. Goenka, President, Indian 
Uhambor of Commerce, Calcutta, says 
that the Union Government should take 
an early decision to locate some major 
projects m West Bengal such as a petro¬ 
chemical complex, a shipbuilding yard 
and a free trade zone. Ilaldia, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Goenka, i.s ideally suited for 
such projects. Daring the President’s 
rule in the Slate, difficulties of the in¬ 
dustries were identified and it was time 
for effective implementation of policies 
based on these studies. 

Coffee Board depots 

The All-India Coffee Merchants’ 
Association says that the opening of 
more and more flepots for sale of coffee 
in India by the Coffee Board is deplor¬ 
able* as coffee is .sold in these depots at 
prices 2.5 per cent lower than the open 
auction pool prices. According to the 
Association, this is a serious encToachr 
mcht On the normal trade facilities as 
80 per cent of the coffee is distributed 
by small traders The opening of depots 
by the Coffee Board affects adversely 
the small Iratier. 

Octroi abolition 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
Bombay, says that while the Chamber 
welc<'imes the suggestion for the aboli¬ 
tion of octroi, the multi-point turnover 
lax schem^^ recommended by thr study 
group appointed by the Maharashtra 
Government would * uuso heavy burden 
on the trade and industry. If the study 
tcam’.s recommendations on textile, sugar 
and tobacco are implemented, it would 
defeat the very object of impo.sing addi¬ 
tional excise duty in lieu of sales tax. 
Tlie proposed scheme of multi-point 
turnover tax would bring almost all 
commoditie.s within its purviev^ and 
would affect all dealers inespective of 
the size of their turnover. 
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con.sicItT the LIC‘ funds as part of its own 
resources. If the LlC hud been offered by 
the banking system a return, say, of even 
4i per cent on its standing accounts, the 
'situation would have been di/fcrerit. But 
with no such scheme, it is t‘sseritial that 
the LlC d(‘Visos svays and means lo earn 
some jelurn, on ds liquiri funds which ni 
ri-cent days were f)f the order of Hs U5 
croies at any time, aparf fixuri the money 
ijive.sted in (he call money market. And 
Mr Pai had this iiuc-:1ion tn a4:; Why 
should It be called an inter-bank call 
money inarkid wlien the bank.s theinselve.s 
had no money lo lend in this market? Of 
about Rs crore-; lent m this maiket in 
the recent pmod over Its ci'orer, alone 
had eonie I'lom the Idi’ an^l the Unit Trust. 
Furl her, if tlie LlC earned 11 per cent to 
12 per cent on ils hsicline.s when the money 
market was i‘Xtfcinely tight, it was not the 
case when it enlered Ihe market first. The 
Corporation (hen eained hardly 4 per cent 
oil Its Icndmc,^. H(* had also the argument 


to advance that if the LIC had not lent its 
funds, some of the banks would have been 
fr»rccd to borrow money from the Reserve 
Bank at a very high penal rate. 

There was the further point made by 
Mr Pai iiiat there was no reason why the 
LIC fund.s should receive a different treat¬ 
ment than that accorded to other depo¬ 
sitors. In a hurry the banking system took 
a decision not to pay any interest on the 
current account. But when it found that 
this would prove a handicap m mobilising 
resources in the rural areas, the depositors 
there were permitted lo open savings bank 
accounts which had all the facilities of cur¬ 
rent accounts while bringing an interest of 
3'J per cent, lu the urban areas, Mr Pai 
said, big current account holders were en¬ 
couraged by banks to lend money in the 
call money market in order that they should 
eairi some money (such inv(?stments have 
to be for a minimum of 15 days and earn 
11 per cent). Then why not allow the LIC 
to get an adequate return on its own funds? 


This was Mr Pai’s reply to.the State 
Bank Chairman, Mr R. K. Talwar, who had 
recently argued that on considerations, of 
fairn^s and wider issues of investments, 
individuals and institutions should be put 
on an equal footing in the mattdr of return 
on surplus funds. His case was that funds 
olTered in the call money market by the 
LIC and the TJTI would in any case have 
been mostly w’ith the banking system and 
the operation of these institutions in the 
intor-bank call money market did not im¬ 
prove the liquidity of the banking system. 
Basically, Mr Talwar’s argument was that 
if the LIC or the UTI have to be ensured a 
higher return on the surplus funds, there 
is no reason why the individual depositor 
should not also be given a similar benefit. 
Such an incentive could help in draw¬ 
ing more funds in the banking system and 
improve its liquidity. □ 

SAVINGS 


Insurance incentive for 
depositors 


Bomb.w. 

recent schcme.s propo.sed by some 

bank.s, the Unit Trust of India and the 
I.ilo Insurance Cuiporation fur covering 
life risk fjf savings bank.s depositors and 
unit holders aim at linking savings with 
insurance. They will have a double advan¬ 
tage of providing incentives to savers as 
well of r.preading in.surance consciousness. 

UndiT its deposits-linked insurance 
sc‘hem(\ the LIC oilers insurance cover to 
all savings bank depositors 'between the 
age of 18 and 49 under a one-year renew¬ 
able group term insurance plan. For de¬ 
positors upto 40 yeans the sum assured will 
be twice the average amount of deposit 
during the calendar half-year concerned. 
The sum assured will be equal to the aver¬ 
age amount of deposit for depositors be¬ 
tween 41-49. The depositor will be eligible 
for insurance benefits if ho maintains a 
minimum average balance of Rs 1,000 and 
the amount of cover will be a ma:dmum 
of Rs 10,000 and Rs 5,000 in the two age 
groups respectively. The premium for the 
insurance cover will bo at the rate of 1| 
per cent per annum and will be charged on 
the deposit balance on which interest is 
paid by banks. 

The cost of insurance premium is to 
be borne by the depositor, but some banks 
are reported to have agreed to bear the 
full cost. Another bank is reported to 
have agreed to lower the minimum cover 
limit to Rs 500. These banks have rightly 
taken the view that the cost of insurance 
premia is within their usual rate structure. 
Although the interest rate on one year 
fixed deposits is, 6 per cent per annum, 
banks are paying only 4 per cent on month¬ 
ly minimum balances in savings accounts. 
With the stipulation about the minimum 
amount requirement for insurance cover, 
the savings bank account balance becomes 
a virtual fixed deposit. It is encouraging 
to note that banks are taking a liberal 
view and promoting both savings and in' 
surance. 

There is a proposal to share profits her' 
tween LIC and banks under this scheme. 
This gives yet another incentive to banks 
to bear the cost of the premia. But then^ 
is one factor which the banks must con¬ 
sider, The premia will be, paid cm the 
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a manufacturer, 
exporter, importer 
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SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES SCHEME 

Helps small-scale industrialists with 
advice and financial assistance on 
easy terms and conditions. 

LEHERS OF CREDIT AND^FOREIGN 
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4% Interest 
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RECURRING DEPOSIT SCHEME 
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DENA BANK can help you. 
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t7« Hcmiman Circle, Fort, Bombey-t. 
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deposits earning half-yearly savings interest 
if it is above the minimum limit nf Rs 1,000 
or Ks 500 as the case may be. But the in- 
surarCce cover will lapse if the balance falls 
the minimum required ai the time 
the claim arises. Although some of it will 
come back to banks through profit sharing, 
a way should be worked out to ensure that 
lapses of this type are the minimum pos¬ 
sible. 

The unit-insurance linked is yet to be 
finalised. But I.IC has proposed a cover 
up to Rs 12,000 to all unit holders up to the 


age of 45, if they plan to invest in units in 
monthly investment of Rs 100 for 10 years. 
The plan will be undcT a Decreasing Tem¬ 
porary Assurance Policy. The premia 
will be paid by the TTnit Trust under a 
master policy issuerl by the L.IC to it for 
the first seven yeaib In case of premature 
death of the unit holdi'c, the LIC will pay 
the balance of a run vested instalments. 
There is no medical examination but in¬ 
surance cover in the initial period is re- 
strictrxl (as shown in the next column). 


JJuftilwri fiimr Ih iujit oti dvath 

entry into nrfumv 

th;iTi one joar . . lictinvl ot [)r,'criiji pout. 

1 -1| ydUi’H . , . !.’•’» 1" ' " a( ol 'j'jin aiwiircd. 

11--2 yearH . . . <''•0 ju'i ■ t*nl. tit miii» 

2 yaai-H anti abuvi‘ Ktill 

'rho'to rusl) M'l i(.Hh ■'vfiviM imt lwi\Vi'\«'i .ippl’v' in 
i!a,s»- ol" acf’tdfut.il di'^atli. 

It is not clear who will bear the cost 
of pr(*mia, but it would be jeast)ndblo to 
expect the DTI to bear it in consideration 
of the 10-yenr regular savings agreement 
with the inve.slor. □ 



■ Equal to, and in some respects, 
better than Portland cement. 
Possesses low heat of hydration, 
which renders it ideal for dams and 
other mass-concrete constructions. 
■ Has better workability for 
obtaining good finish. 

■ Will give concrete of lower 
permeability. 

■ Successfully used for over 
a decade for building various 
types of durable structures. 

■ Manufactured under strict 
supervision for quality control 

at every stage of production. 

For your requirements contact 
^p. the nearest branch of 

jgBj. The Cement Marketing Co. 

of India Ltd. 

THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT 
COMPANIES LTD. 
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Co. of India Ltd. 
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Garibi hatao: How to go about it 


By A Special Correspondent 


OEPORTS on smiius aciidcmu/ (ii.jcus- 

sums of current prob)(’nv> li-ivi' a way 
of (TOw^kfl fait ol om newspap<'x;» 

fjast month the country Wci> in Iho ?;rip of 
olertion fever. Alscj the fJia-iissums at 
the seminar on rnconii' Distiihution in 
India, organised by die Planning Unit of 
the Indian Statistical ln^.titntc at Di'jln on 
Feiiruui-y ‘Jr>-2fi were not open to the press. 
Evfm if this were not so, it is unlikely 
that its proceedings would havi' ieceivf*d 
adf'qiiate or aulhentu- ('overage 

Tliere could bi* no denying, howevei*. 
that two most relevant discussions on pnv- 
grammes and policies pointing to tho way 
Mrs Gandhi can redeem h('r election 
pledges were held in Delhi last month. 
The fust topic, (iiscLisscd by thi‘ Planning 
(aimmission with oconomist.s, was iineni- 
ployrnent: it came as a secpiel to the Dant- 
ws'ila Committee's report fin Unemploy¬ 
ment Estimates 'I'his sceotut seminar set 
out (o m.ip thf‘ extent e»f poviaty and to 
exploH' the ways of blunting its edge 
throu.gh sfmie .speedy and elTeclivc works 
programme, such as af]vacated )iy V. M. 
Dandckar and N Katli in the f'h oKonoc 
and Political Weekh/ (now^ repiibhshf'd by 
tin* journal as Pitverto m. Imiin ff>r Indian 
School of Political Economy. Poona. Ks 

In India the cry fr»r socialism is loud 
and clear, hut the ficinand for equably is 
ueithf'r widespread nor in.si.stent We are 
a caste-ridden, class-conscious p<‘opl(\ 
happy in our uruxiual groupings anil keen 
on. presciwing our status if nfit al.so thf' 
higher standants of living enjoyed by a 
minority. Yet the slogans on eradieating 
poverty have been accepted as their fiwn 
by all the }>olilical parties. Pevhap.s the 
hope that Mrs Gandhi was more earnest 
and determined al>out a radical programm<> 
was uppermost in the mi nils of the millions 
who voted for her eandidates. Our unem¬ 
ployment is the re.sult of our widespread 
poverty. Lack of opportunities for increas¬ 
ing the incomes of the poor is a major im¬ 
pediment in ensuring a minimum, level f>f 
living to all w^ho now are condemni'd to 
eke out their existence below the poverty 
line. The ISI seminar took up both the 
levels (>f income and the welfare measure.s 
in its stride. 

Empifical studies 

Inaugurating the seminar, K. N. Raj 
touched liist upon the problems of data 
CM! incmne distribution, consumption pat¬ 
terns and the spread and depth of poverty 
Then' wa.s nt'ed for many more empirical 
studios on the nature, extent and causes of 
poverty. At present we were content to 
Uve with .so much folkUire on saving, un¬ 
employment and i)enury How do these 
behave over lime? How far are the data 
reliable? H<nv do w'c assi'ss anil interpret 
the data'^ If the all-1ruha data were dil’firult 
to establish and to interpret, Raj said, it 
mi.ght be better to disaggregate- Statc'-wdsc. 
soil-wise, on some basi.s of hfimogeneity. 
Tt would then be easier to aniily.se the fac¬ 
tors behind the facts of poverty and un¬ 
employment. A study of the facial's in¬ 
fluencing- income distribution w^as essen¬ 
tial to any prescription of policy. 


Without amplifying his preferences as 
lietweon the various policy instruments. 
Raj led the discu.s.sions in a practical direc¬ 
tion by referring to the three broad appro¬ 
aches to corrective programmes. One lies 
in the direction of a more rapid growdh of 
output and income. Raj had his own re- 
sei*vations on the one-time high hopes 
about fast rates of growth to bo achieved 
between i960 and 1975. 'Die second bne of 
approach was through wmrk.s programme— 
roads and other infrastructure, irri.gation 
and soil conservation, afToreslatiori and 
productive activities taken up as an inte¬ 
grated programme for areas wdiere poverty 
and unemployment are acute. The third 
approach to the problem la.y m examining 
the .scopp for land redi.stnbution, in ex¬ 
tending the area of public ownership and 
in increasing taxation of income and 
wi'alth as the common means of reducing 
income inc*qualities. 

Rasing his findings on the per capita 
private cunsumor exjucntlilure, Dandekar 
suggested that over the past decade this 
expenditure had increased by half a per 
cent pcT annum. Even this .small gain as 
not distributed equitably amrmg all the 
:;ceLions of the ixipulation. The condition 
of the bottom 20 per cent rural poor has 
lemaincri more or les.s sfTignant and of the 
bottom 20 tier remt of the urban poor has 
deteriorated. For another 20 pc'r cent of 
the urban population, it again was stag¬ 
nant. Placing the numbers of those bedow 
the minimum level of living in 1961 at 
more than one half the total population in 
that year, Rardhan pointed out how there- 
has been a “significant ri.sc” in the percent¬ 
age of the people below^ the minimum level. 
Ac'cording to Rardhan, these percentage's 
for rural and urban population were 
and 22 in 1960-61, 45 and 37 in 19r>4-65 and 
54 and 41 per cent in 1968-69. At the end of 
1960s, the absolute number of people below 
the poverty line was nearly 300 million. 

On policies to redress inequalities ot 
income and living standards, the seminar 
attracted no fewer than .seven papers— 
from Raj Krishna, Sanyal (land redistribu¬ 
tion). H. K. Paranjape (public investment 
for altering the pattern of inequalities) and 
Ashok Mitra (role of differential interest 
rates on bank credit to expand productive 
opportunities of the poor). 

On land polic’y, one recommendation 
was tenancy reforni and the other a better 
rlistribution of land holdings, t,ince land is 
the primary means of production and a 
major source of livelihood for the majority 
of the population. Tenancy reform had been 
uneven over different parts of the country 
and in most Stales neither adequate nor 
effective. A more stringent policy on land 
ceilings was likely to run into serious diffi¬ 
culties. Dandokar's C'onclusions arc; 

(a) To provide a modest minimum 
size of holding (ranging from 0 5 acre to 3.5 
acres according to conditions in different 
Stales) only to landless workers will call 
for drastic rcxluction in the existing level 
of ceiling in all States: (b) Such a lowering 
of ceilings will be necessary oven if the ob¬ 
jective of redistribution was just to raise 
the small holdings to a viable sise; (c) In 


practice, since claims of the landless can¬ 
not for political reasons be ignored, a dras¬ 
tic policy on ceiling would lead to a vast 
increase in uneconomic, non-viable hold¬ 
ings: (d) Many of the larger holdings con- 
.sist of inferior land. Its development is 
more likely if left fvith large farmers who 
have greater resources for investment; (e) 

A lowering of ceilings will not in any case 
be acceptable politically, because “thanks 
to technological advances in agriculture 
made during the decade, owner-cultivation 
on sizable fartns has become distinctly pro¬ 
fitable. The entire course of future agri¬ 
cultural development now depends on this 
impetus”. Dandekar concludes that lower¬ 
ing of ceilings cannot be a major instru¬ 
ment for alleviating rural poverty and sug¬ 
gests that the immediate object should be 
to enforce existing ceilings effectively. 

The fleeting references that the eco¬ 
nomists made to differential interest rates 
and use c>f public ownership were a mea- 
sur(> of their scant relevance to a more 
egalitarian inconu> di.stnbution. The small- 
ni'ss of the public sector limits its direct 
influence in bringing about a more egali¬ 
tarian structure of wages and salaries. 
There no impact whatever on the pci- 
vato sector of the public sector pc^licy of 
providing housing and other amenities or 
of lowering the salaries of top executives. 
Paranjape’s emphasis on indirect effects on 
the distribution of wealth and incomes and 
on the concentration of economic power 
were more pertinent. 

Important ingredient 

A vigorous, expanding and efficient 
public sc'ctor has been such an important 
ingrcxlient of the strategy to achieve social 
justice within the framework of a mixed 
economy that it is worth recounting the 
projected role of the public sector. In¬ 
stead of nationalising existing wealth, the 
Indian emphasis is on public ownership 
over a major part of new investments. Thi.s 
would, over a period of time, bring much 
of the capital stock within govemment's 
ownership and control. The share of pri¬ 
vately-owned wealth will correspondingly 
decline. Inequalities in income, to the ex¬ 
tent they are derived from wealth inequa¬ 
lities. will be reduced. The e.ssontial con¬ 
dition for this to happen is that publicly- 
owned wealth is used efficiently and gene¬ 
rates large surpluses. Other incidental 
benefits of progressive public ownership 
include the possibility of direct command 
over an increasing proportion of investi- 
ble surpluses and capital gains, control over 
key sectors which could be used to influ¬ 
ence the rest of the economy and a reduced 
concentration of economic power. 

Such at any rate is the theory. The 
public sectors share in national capital has 
certainly increased and increased appre* 
ciably. But whether this has led to any. 
significant improvement in income inequa-* 
lities is doubtful, mainly because of tbe 
low profits earned by public enterprises/ 
The record is by no means uniformly bad' 
There are many enteij>ri8es efliiiing decent^ 
proflts. But taken as a wholes* the, rate 
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return on public investment is well below 
what obtains in the private sector. This rc- 
fiecis poor utilisation of capacity in some 
.'ar^as> But it is also sometimes sought to 
be justified on the ground that public en¬ 
terprises sell their pnxlucts cheap and 
pay their employees well. Paranjape qiies- 
tionpd their legitimacy. I'he issue, Parnn- 
jape pointed out» is not whether products 
are cheap or workers paid better but whe¬ 
ther the benefits of these policies flow to 
those who deseiwe most. In many cases the 
benefits do not flow to the poor and the dis¬ 
possessed, the most glaring example being 
irrigation projects. If» the policies do not 
benefit the poor and the handicapped and 
result in a lower surplus, they mean slower 
growth which in turn makes tht^ prospects 
for the poor more bleak. 

To summarise the discussions at the 
first three sessions may not be as difficult 
as telling how many angels can stand on 
the head of a needle. But when the facts 
relating to income, its distribution and 
changes in per capita consumption expen¬ 
diture over the past ten years are not clear, 
much could be—and was—said from all the 
sides. The National Sample Surveys are 
the basic source material. Their data natu¬ 
rally became the bed-rock of a debate. 
Dandekar and Bardhan drew their conclu¬ 
sions and those were rebutted with equal 
force by those who did not think that the 
numbers of those below the poverty line 
had gone up significantly and that the* 
penury of those below the line had increas¬ 
ed either in the cities or in the counliy-side. 

The lay listener of the learned discus¬ 
sions found himself in the legendary pre- 
dicarrtont pf the American President who 
was being advised by Keynesian, non-Key¬ 
nesian and anti-Keynesian economists on 
how to pull the United States out of the 
great depression. '^Tlie President is reported 
to have said to his friends that when the 
economises talked of pnme-pumping and of 
increasing government expenditure m 
order to revive the economy, he felt they 
were right. But ivhen others came and sug¬ 
gested that public outlay shouhl be cut 
down, he could find no reasons to difTer 
from them. What then most confused the 
American President (and now this lay 
listener) were the damned dots. 

Among the causes of p^jverty and un¬ 
even distribution pf incomes, ownership of 
wealth and especially of land was import¬ 
ant. As for per capita consumption, the 
size of the family was a determining factor. 
An equally important factor was the num¬ 
ber of days the landless labourers and 
others were employed, and their wage 
rates. Yet, it was a partial picture to see 
poverty only in the loiral areas and among 
the landless. Many land-owning but large 
families and the urban classes contributed 
their fair share to thi? numbers of the 
poorest. 

Works programme 

Perhaps the most lively discussion at 
the ISI seminar on Income Distribution 
took place on the role of the works pro¬ 
gramme. There were economists like Mrs 
.Dharma Kumar who pointed to the waste 
tolerated in the implementation of indus¬ 
trial programmes—the inability tq keep 
'^thin budgeted outlay.s and time sche- 
aules. She asked why the double standard 
pf a mm rigorous cost-benefit expectation 


should be attracted b.y the rural works 
programme. Vaidyanathan was quick to 
say how unhelpful it is to compound one 
waste with another. 

Even if employment was accepted as 
the overriding objective of planning, how 
does one give employment-orientation to 
the Fourth Plan? In what essential respoct.s 
would ^ such a plan have a diflVrent 
approach ? The ultimate question is of 
what to produce, when, wliere, in what 
way and for whom*^ The existing bottle¬ 
necks and constraints canriOt be wished 
aW'ay overnight. ITio dith'rent balances 
will have to be maintained. 

In fact rural works can made an in¬ 
tegrated part of the development pro¬ 
gramme, since they consist of road.s. si hool 
buildings, soil conservation, minor irriga¬ 
tion and Sf) on. Is this effort to add lo job 
opportuniticv; in the relatively backward 
areas something alien to the thinking w’hich 
goes into the formulation of our Plans? 
Do our planning procedures and mechan¬ 
isms stand in need of any changes? What 
is at the heart of the difficulties which, it is 
assumed, prevent us from enlarging and ex¬ 
tending labour-intensive programmes in 
the Plan? 

Productive use 

It was obvious that there was all the 
dilTerencc in the world between govern¬ 
ment’s promise to give work m each dis¬ 
trict to about 1,000 able-bodied pci-sons for 
some 300 days in a year at the cost of Rs 50 
crures a year and the rural works pro¬ 
gramme outlined by the economists at the 
.seminar. This was calculated to .siphon off 
the surplus population and put 1 + to pro¬ 
ductive use in a manner hard to distinguish 
from the labo.tr camps dear to feudal lu- 
authoritarian regimes. One was a pre¬ 
election promise of a liberal democratic 
party and the other n>sembles a commuiic- 
like organisation for national development. 

But Ic) revert to the main theme and 
summan.st- Dandekar's propositions on the 
rna.ssive supplementai y rural works plan • 
1, The problem of under-employment is 
basically one of poverty and it i.s jX)Ssible 
to mca.sure both. Dandekar calculates that 
40 per cent of the rural and 50 per cent of 
urban population arc under-employed His 
plan aims at providing full-time employ¬ 
ment (300 d.iys a year) at a daily wage rate- 
of Rs 2.50 for an adult male and Rs 1 60 for 
a female labourcT. 2. In order to raise the 
poor to the minimum standard of living. 
additi(aial incomes of the order of R.s 800 
cTores need to bo provided in the rural 
area.s. Dandekar assumes that if ihi* rural 
areas are taken cure of, the urVian pro¬ 
blem will be I'olved. .3. Tlieso incomes 
can be provided through massive works 
pro.grnmmes designed to utilise unskilled 
labour. They do not require scarce inputs 
such as cement and steel. Then' is no 
dearth of projects ready to be taken up 
“T^mg li.sts of such projects .iiv lying m 
all block devclonmeni offices”. 4. The 
village-wise slack sea son-oriented works 
programme wull not do. It is necessary to 
think in term.s of full-time jobs. Planning 
should be on flistrict or block basis. Tlie 
aim i.s to convert as much a.s possible of 
the employment becoming available so 
that it can be regarded as secure and de¬ 
pendable. He rejects the departmental 
organisation of labour as well as labour co¬ 
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operatives and suggests thar the system of 
laboui- contracts sliould be streamlined and 
used more extensively. 

In the implementation of any such 
massive programme, the tiucstion of taxa* 
tion is fundamental. There is no getting 
away from it. UnU'ss we can oilectivcly 
tax the rich, it is idle to talk of lielping the 
poor. It is possible that ibe works pro¬ 
grammes may after a few years result in 
a larger increase in agricultural produc¬ 
tion than contemplated. But m the transi¬ 
tion, there is the real problem of finding 
extra supplies of food to meet the increas¬ 
ed demand which w'ould follow largc'-srale 
programmes of rural works. If inflation is 
to bo avoided, \ve have either to import 
food or resort to procurement and ration¬ 
ing of TU'cessities. 

Raising the level of the pt>or. be il 
through doles or through works, means 
effectively taxing the rich. Dandekar’s pro¬ 
gramme calls for a mobilisation of Rs 800 
crores *1,000 crores a year, over and above 
what is implied in the Fourth Plan. Note 
that the much smaller effort called for by 
the Plan is not proving easy. How is a 
much bigger eff(»ri to be mounted? What 
type of taxes and on whom? Will the taxes 
0/1 Fiat and Ambassador cars yield all that 
is needed? How do you ensure that the 
rt*quirements of other investments and of 
incLiitivps are met? It is easy to show that 
only a 10 per cent reduction in the richer 
group s consumption is needed. But how to 
bring it about when the top docile con¬ 
sists of clerks, inrlustrial workers and 
middle farmers? 

If we can find the wdll and the means 
to mobilise the necessai’y additional taxa** 
lion, pi'rhaps the miTe lack of well-w'ork- 
ed-out projects need not prevent u.s from 
usin.g this approach, even inefficiently, for 
the benefit of the poor, Bui to do this in¬ 
definitely is not desirable or necessary. 
An additional taxation of Rs 800 crores 
(>Vf‘r and above what is visualised in the 
Fourth Plan m effect means augmenting 
the total pool of savings. If the works 
programme cannot bo financei.i by divert¬ 
ing rr'sources from othtT schcmf.'s, addi¬ 
tional resources will have to be mobilised. 
This reipiires sacrifices on the part of the 
rieh. 

Consumption cut 

Danilekar calculates that the pro- 
gramnu' can be financed if the richest five 
per cent accept a 1.5 ])('r cent cut and the 
ceomd ri< fie.sl five per cent, a 7^ per cent 
tut in the consumption. On how exactly 
this is to he done, there is vagueness. In 
r.iiire couciete terms, it was estimated that 
such a rural works programme w»(juld call 
fur a rc'duclion in consumption of Rs 22.5 
tor a family of four persons spending 
Ks 300 a month and of Hs 7.5 for families 
with Rs .500 a month. Can economic rea¬ 
soning and political lead comVjine to make 
our people ready for '•uch sacrifices? 

Also, there is the question of real re¬ 
sources. The problem arises from the 
vory lifferent consumption patterns of 
the rieh and the poor. For in¬ 
stance, 35 per cent of the consump¬ 
tion of the richest 10 per cent consists of 
foodgrains while for the poor 20-40 per 
cent the portion is 60 per cent. Even if 
Rs 1.000 crores could be transferred to the 
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poor, we are kit to live with the fact that 
the amounl of fouri^jrairis n leaseil by the 
rieh ji much kt-.s than what the poor will 
n^Mxl. This situation rantiol l)i‘ laaiiaued 
except throuj-ki ratuaiin;:;. Over I'nie, there 
may bo lar^i* surplusi^s of oilier thuiiis 
U' ihc-y can be expoitotl, lood c.tn be im¬ 
ported. Hill Lbi:-; uerrlji ecornwriK analy^a's. 

Rome (Toncmusls hiive n'a-TA'al ions on 
tlu^ (|uantifi(*atnai of nnder-c niploN nu-nt in 
terms of povert.v. Othei - have- serious 
doubts about tbeie beim; rio <leai'1h of 
proji’cts Which are the proji'd-,’’ Soi] cem- 
PCTvation, loatJs and nunor irrip.atioii? A 
substantial proupsunme is alnsady in the 
Fourth Plan. 'J'be scale' of effort is much 
higher than in the past R. AT. Honavar 
and other c'conomisls f(fl that u e are not 
yet geared to impji'menl these rural 
w'orks (‘ITectively Even tlu'S(' simple works 
coll for some amount of technical prepa- 
ration and planiun.y. 'ho undertake big 
expansion of ruial works without proper 
preparation can only mean wasteful use 
of resources and is little better than a pree 


gramme of doles. Maybe, we need to give 
doles. But let us ijot dross them up as 
■wvoiks! If it IS decided to expand the pro- 
giarnnios manifold, we shall have to boli- 
c'vc that well-worked out projects arc.' 
available' in plenty. And if projects are 
avaijabk^ and savings can bc' mobilised, 
v.'hy a supplemontary w'^'ks i)ro.grammc? 
Why ruit integrate it into the Plan? 

To be productive and to provide em¬ 
ployment in areas where poverty is most 
acute, rural works call for sUakes of the 
affected areas which are based on their 
IiotentiaJ. We have talked much of dis¬ 
trict and block planning but done little. 
There' is still not enough appreciation of 
the technical nature of this work. It is in 
this context that the proposals outlined 
by B. S. Minhas became relevant. His 
emphasis is cjn integrated planning of 
dcvelopmc^nt works in groups of villages 
by teams of experts. This planning is to 
bc'comc part of a policy of land consolida¬ 
tion. It is intended to prepare a compre¬ 
hensive and integrated programme, with 


concrete projects spelt out, which can be 
shown to bo for the larger benefit of the 
community as a whole and not to sorvq 
the interests of the powerful few. Minhas 
also stresses the need for local particifia- 
tion, not just in organisation but in financ¬ 
ing the programme. Without this contri¬ 
bution, we cannot ensure responsible* par¬ 
ticipation of local communities in such a 
country-wide elTort. 

There? were thus many reservations, 
on practical and theoretical grounds, about 
the rural works programmes. It was clear 
that the resources needed could not be ob¬ 
tained even with the steepest conceivable 
taxation on cars, cosmetics or cinema tic¬ 
kets. And the people in higher income 
brackets— not to speak of Ministers who 
live in rent-free bungalows located on 5- 
acre plots—will have to make greater sacri¬ 
fices. Even if the funds were forthcoming, 
R. M. Honavar asked, where were the 
organisation and the managerial skills? 
There was little time to discuss a few 
more basic questions, such as Ashok Desai’s 
on whether one should won*y about income 
distribution when greater equality in con¬ 
sumption even through doles will end up 
in more uneven income distribution 
(since the poor will buy food and cloth 
produced by the rich and thus add to their 
profits). He therefore stressed the need 
for a better distribution not of incomes 
but of the means of earning livelihood. 

Hard work 

If we cannot manage efficiently our 
public sector industries and railways or 
implement the existing programmes for 
afforestation and for bridging -the gap be¬ 
tween irrigation potential and utilisation, 
what arc the chances of making a success 
of the rural works programme? The ans¬ 
wer seems to lie in the fact that econo¬ 
mic development is a long, arduous and 
painful process which demands its price in 
hard work, discipline and co-operative 
effort which went beyond shouting slogans 
of equality and full employment. It re¬ 
mains to be seen if the new Government, 
no longer lacking the mandate, has the 
imagination and the will to call first of 
all upon the Ministers in the Union Cabi¬ 
net to talk little, to travel less and to 
work harder so that each of their depart¬ 
ments shows tangible results in a measur¬ 
able period of time. 

Talking of organisation, one could not 
praise too warmly the drive and thOUtht- 
fulness which went into the planning of 
the ISI seminar on Income Distribution. 
Helped by a few colleagues, T. N. Srini- 
vasan got the ablest of the country’s eco¬ 
nomists to write papers and give time 
for serious discussion. The amount of 
work put in by him and his co-operators 
has succeeded in collecting enough data 
and analysis as to make an excellent col¬ 
lection of learned papers and tracts for 
our time. And all this done within a mat¬ 
ter of two months. While the seminar’s 
volume of work is twice as much as that 
done by the Mahalanobis Committee on 
Income Distribution, the time and the ex¬ 
pense cannot be even one hundredth. This ’ 
shows what young, intelligent and det^- 
mined persons can do. Economic Minis-’ 
ters in’Mrs Gandhi’s Government can do 
much worse than spend twice the thne j 
and the money in studying these papers 
and drawing the righ^ conclusions in this; 
trying moment of their victoiy* D 
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Garment export potential 
—A Special CorNspondeat 

Focus an ‘seam pucker' 
—y. CaMhafwamy 

Problems of marketing 

-R. D. Babna 


Problems and prospe 


By K. M. D. Th»ck< 


T'HE clothing industry has made im- 
pressivo progress in the matter of ex¬ 
ports. Starting with just about Rs 16 lakhs 
in 1962, exports of clothing have now 
reached the impressive level of over Rs 10 
crores, and this achievement is really re¬ 
markable, However, we have got to aim 
very much higher as our total exports of 
Rs 10 crores do not constitute even one 
per cent of the international trade in 
read.ymade garments. 

The manufacture of standardised 
garments on a mass scale with power 
driven machines was unknown in India 
till the beginning of the last world war. 
During the war some garment factories 
were set up in the different parts of India 
to meet defence requiremont.s. With the 
cessation of war. this industry took up the 
production of garments for the civilian 
consumption. From the small beginnings 
made during the last world war, it has 
now/d^eloped into a giant industry hav¬ 
ing over 1,200 units, small and large. It 
consumes around Rs 65 to 70 crores worth 
of fabrics of different Abrea, and the total 
valup; of production exceeds Rs 100 crores. 
In the western countries* 80^ per cent 

£?5CC«fpCj ifom the address of Mr 
pf^ t^ Cotton Tex- 
Promo^iott- Council^ to the 
generdt ^pneeting of the. 


of the fabric production goes into- 
ment factories for the production X>t 
ments on a massive scale for domestic 
duction and for exports. In India, tb© 
dilional wear being the dhoties and 
the consumption of cloth by garment ft 
tories may not reach such high , 
tions. Yet the industry in India haaf, 
far been able to cater to a major part; 
the requirements of the urban pOpulhV 
leaving out the vast rural markets, 
the industry expands to cover these gri 
I have no doubt that the production ci 
city will have to bo increased. I am 
that the main problem facing the inditi 
is the marketing of the products in ' 
rural parts of the country. By and ( 

I am certain that the industry wlUi 
able to work out the mechanics of 
tion in the backward areas' of the cotii 
and that their production of 
will increase from the present level/ 

I am aware of the number of hi 
caps which come in the way of the y 
ing industry doing its export perform 
One of these is the high price that 
industry has to pay for its raw mi 
viz cloth. Quality of doth is also a. 
ter of great importance. Efforts are' 
made by all the authorities dom _ 
ensure that thaae disiadvahtagW\%^ 
Tdothing mimnfiaci* of todia 
g«wl. tOK-a^ 







aficncv under its umbrella for the export 
promotion work of garments of diiTereiit 
tibro fabrics. Tcxprodl set up th^ Ready- 
matJe Garments F'anel in Juno 1070. To- 
(iay. the Panel has enrolled as many as 
450 memlwrs, and more and more people 
interested in exi)orts of readymade gar¬ 
ments of duTerent fibre fabrics are join¬ 
ing: the Punol. We expect that by the end 
of 1071, there will bo as many as 500 mem¬ 
bers if not more. It is also encouraging 
to not(? that at least 50 (^r more I'Udies 
manufacturing high fashion garments have 
jointxi the Panel, and that their high fa¬ 
shion garments are finding a good market 
abroad. I am told that till lOfift or 1969. 
the bulk of our exports In cotton garments 
v/ore in the traditional wear like shirts 
and slacks to the USSR. In 1.070. the ex¬ 
ports of fashion garments to the western 
countries have increased suVjstantially and 
that out of a total export of Rs 6.3 croref> 


of cotton garments^ about Rs 2.5 crore^ 
are in the fonn of fashion garments. While 
this is an encouraging development, it is 
necessary that we should try to increase 
our exports of traditional garilfents such 
as shirts, slacks, pyjamas and Industrial 
clothing, if we are to step up our exports 
from the existing level of around Hs 11 
crores to say Rs 26 evores or more. 

Id the context of the world trade in 
cJ(.»thing of all fibre fabrics of the order 
of around 3,600 million dollars of both 
woven and knitted fabrics or around 2,000 
million dollars or Rs 1,500 crores of woven 
fabric garments of all fibre fabrics, 
there Is tremendous scope for India to 
increase her share in the world markets 
and I would venture to say that our legi¬ 
timate share in the world markets should 
be at least 100 million dollars or Rs 75 
crores of both woven and knitted {abric.s 
garments. 


Some rtf the western, countri^ like 
the USA, th^ UK the Common* Market 
Countries of fVance, West Germany, 
Italy, Holland and Belgium have estab¬ 
lished quotas for export of cotton 
inclusive of readymade garments. It has 
been found that although the quota is 
distributed on the basis of free liceti^g 
even in the case of the USA, the utUisa^ 
tion is far from satisfactory. I would like 
to see the day when the entire quota in 
these countries is fully utilised. 

New avenues for clothing manufac^ 
turors have also opened up by the increas¬ 
ing popularity of typically Indian gar¬ 
ments. This is a field in which both alert¬ 
ness and ingenuity are very much neces¬ 
sary so that opportunities are not lost as 
they come, and on the other hand, one is 
not found sticking to fashions which are 
on the* wane. 



NYLOC Nylon Zippers are very much on the map of the world as they are 
here at home^... Manufactures, IndusWalists and Exporters of every product 
that needs a'fastener know that ease add convenience in up-to-date living 
call for an elegant and reliable fastener—NYIOC. 
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NYLOC tolt you 4<WII because NYIOC is mAde from a continuous 
Oyion fitament,it Is efronoer,locks liohti]s slides smoothly, isektremety supple. 
No rusting or loose teeth Kke metof rippers to stick or dbmsge diitlci^efSbdCa. 
N YLOC’s wide rariQe of colours m«kM matehinft mn wtm medef rv isbrics. 
NYLOC Is eontrotted— NYtOC Is sut^eeted to a cohtihuousnnmlno 

test which is lortos/ then the normal life of a oarment and • «*puilina aperf" 
test 4o asaur# NwOCa firm 9rip, 
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Exporting readymade garments 


By A Special Correspondent 
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*■ populaiuM) of n\> mi LKKl mil!.-'*!!, .on 
suiiRtl ribdiU .>45 .'I biili.j?] ot‘ 

1o-W’t*ar rjip)).iri*l uf (lit]nrc:nt filin' fnbri- . 
and blends in ll^Vn Tiie tniv-u nipt ion iK*> 
been incieasnu^ at .an aveiufte annual rale 
of 7.7 per rent durin>i llie '<)L)s. Tabb-; 1 
pjvofi o) cntiMirnp'lion from l!‘b’0 
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West tan I'luiope with .i pop-jiatioii of 
over 300 nnlUon and with atYluent er.ndi- 
tlons more or less tf* the t.-niteJ 

Stales eonsufiios as inurh us the- l-bvlod 
States, ]f not movi*. 

The inlernalional trade Ui ready to- 
wear apparel wafc at about 3.000 miUiou 
dollars in and the same has bet'o 

rising ai an annual prowih rate of about 
10 p{?r ot‘nt. Of tins about 70 per coni 
in apparel manufactured from woven iab^ 
lie and the balance knitted fabrie f^ar- 
menls. The recent trends liowever mdi' 
cate that the consumption of apparel 
manufactured from knitted fabric is on tho 
inciecfe and that by about 1975, the con> 
sumpuon may reach 50 per cent of llw 
total, because of its stretch propcilies 

In asst'ssing the prospects of ready-to 
wear apparel in the '70s one of the loading 
manufaclurors in the United States says 
“our affluent so<'iety, l>oth male and 
female will want ever champing fashion 
in its clothe*; and is willing to pay It is 
not satistlcd with lust year’s styles. Con¬ 
sumers want change and this means in- 
rrea.sinR' sales volume in apparel". 

floiig Ki»ng. one of the leading manu¬ 
facturers and exporUns of apparel m tlu' 
East, exported over $680 million worth of 
apparel in 1970. more than 50 per cent o[ 
it in fabric wc:.ir and the balance 

in knilU?d fabric wear <>1 (liflorcnl fibre 
fabrics and blends In 1909. ds exports 
were of the order of $r>30 million, and in 
'l971, its exports may evo'^s lhi‘ $700 
Uon mark. 

India's exports of apparel I'f nil fibre 
fabrics imd blends manufacturevl from 
woven as well as knitted fabric were of 
the order of about $26 million m 1970. 


Tabli? 2 fdvo^ the figures uf exports dur¬ 
ing the past nine years. 

Imlin has gone a long wnv in mcreas- 
oig Us exports fiom a mc'agre -WO,000 in 
IPfill to .$2.5.70 nrllion in 1970, an impres¬ 
sive incr’eyse, indt-ech However, m th<' cun- 
lext of the world trade the exports aie 
insi'.pnfi'.ant. It is more so becau.se our 
bulk exports are to the rupee payment 
countries :md particularly to the USSR. 
In 1970, out of a total expel I id Rs 1,92H 
Uikh.s, ever Rs h300 lakh.s were to the 
USSR. It is only duiing the past two years 
ibat there has been .some diversification 
an<i especially m the case of exports of 
aiipO' Cl manuf.ac turtMJ from cotton woven 
fate ic. the otllakt' by itie Weslvni coun- 
trie.s IS almost, as nuic'h as the orfl.ako bv 
tl>^ USSR. 

In the iTite.uiationiil trade in apparel 
ol around $3.fi00 million in 1970, the USA 
accounts for more than $1,200 million, 
VVestoni Europe anotficr $h200 million and 
Hie balance is shared bv Hong Hong Japan, 
China. South Km ea, Taiwan, Philippines, 
Pakistan, Singapore and India. Recently, 
Ceylon has started expnrtino; apparel 
.nanur.'iclured from importt.al fabric from 
Cliina and Jap.in, and the USSR is the 
mam buyer. 

In the contc'xt of tin* ever-increasing 
world tiade m a])parol, a question that 
arises is what should be India's leuiumate 
'hare If India is to increase thc^ unit 
value lealisation of textile exports, it has 
to v'oly more and more on apparel exports, 
and it would be reasonable to lay down a 
target of $100 inilUon or "Rs 75 crores pei 
annum, of which hall' wdl be woven fabric 
apparel and the other half knitted fabric 
apparel of all fibre fabrics. 

In the case of exports of woven fabric 
apparel of dilTerent fibre fabrics .such as 
cotton, vvool. natural silk, synthetics and 

Table 2; Exports of apparel 1962-70 
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blends, there i.s considc"afole scope for ex¬ 
ports from the existing level of Rs U 
crores in 1970. 

t>arin.g 1970. our exports reached a 
level of Rs 6.60 cixvres which was Rs 4.37 
croies in 1970, Our exports to sortie of the 
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Western countries like the USA/ the UK, 
and the Common Market countries of 
Fv-ance, the Federal Republic of Germany. 
Italy. Belgiurn-Luxcmburg and the Nether¬ 
lands are logulaied by annual quotas? If 
only we could fully utilise the quota ear 
marked year by year, we could increase 
our exports to Rs 20 crores. Then, there 
are the other countries like Sweden, Den¬ 
mark. Norway and Finland, which are- 
largo potential importing countries. While 
\v\‘ have achieved some good results in 
Sweden—from Rs 34,3 lakhs ia 1969 to 
R.S 47 lakhs in 1970—this market alone can 
consume another Rs *50 lakhs or more of 
apparel if the market is properly nour¬ 
ished. 

The main problem faced by the ap¬ 
parel manufacturers is the supply of fabric 
at reasonable prict-b. In normal times, it 
has been found, that the price of Indian cot¬ 
ton fabric is at least 30/35 per cent higher 
than the price of the fabric in Japan or Hong 
Kong. In abnormal times, like at present, 
the Indian price is 45 to 50 pei* cent hi.gh- 
iT. In such circumstances it becomes ex¬ 
tremely diffi'.ulL for an apparel manufac¬ 
turer to go in for expoit.s in a big way. 

It. may be interesting to note that 
apart from exports of about Rs 341 lakhs 
to tile USSR, out of total exports of Rs 650 
lakhs If) all the maikels in 1970. at least 
90 per cent t>l' our exports to the othc'- 
mar];ets werr in the fa.shion field, and 
hmdly anything in the utilitarian tieUi 
sLKb. as shirts, slacks, pyjamas, etc. Tn 1970. 
we cfMild (\(j hardiy anything in the utHi- 
taiian weai-, liecauso in this field our prices 
were at loa.st, 15/20 pi‘v cent higher tha-t 
tile intei nativjnal prices. In the case of 
utilitan.an wea*. ihe international prige i"* 
more or kiss established, anfl if •cVw'ir price” 
are higher even by a few cents, we lose 
the business. However, unless an<l untd 
we build our trade in the bulk utilitarian 
wear, it is next to impossible to step up 
our (‘xporls. 

In this le.specL, it is necessary that a 
more realistic bchemri of export promotion 
is evolved, by which the supply of fabric 
to the apparel manufacturers is assured, 
and that there are no violent variations 
in prices from month to month, as has haj?- 
pened at present. 

In this context it is enc^ouraging to 
note that the Government of India has 
now introduced a scheme for import of 
cotton fabric wnth specialised finishes for 
export in the form of garments. If thi.*^ 
.scheme is properly implemented avoiding 
procedural delays, it may be possible to 
step-up exports considerably from the 
existing level. The scheme may also act 
as a break for indigenous manufacturers 
to keep down the prices at reasonable 
levels. 

Natural silk manufactured on hand- 
looms is a speciality of India, and in 1969, 
India's exports <»f natural silk textiles 
were of the order of Rs 1965.8 lakhs 
which apparel accounted for Rs 66.8 lakhi:. 
In 1970. the exports of fabric and all made- 
up items like scarves dt>cUned to Rs 1367.2 
lakhs. However, the exports of apparel 
including neckties increased to Rs 101.6 
lakhs, an increase of over 50 pen* cent com¬ 
pared to 1969. Natural silk fabric apparel 
exports hold considerable prospects, and it 
is encouraging to note that a number of 
ladies possessing a knack fpr designing 
have come into the field, and it seemjJ 
that as in 1970^ our exports in 1971 should 
be miich higher. The .exports ^ natural; 
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tips to tackle 
the shrinkage problem 



DofVt wash y(:)iir chatl^es 
gi.'arantiM’K] 'people repri!;j/ir‘ 


Cover up iti burkha - 
not very flattering, unless you have 
some thing to hide. 
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silk ties in typical Indian difSiRns have 
been picking up. and in 1971 the exports 
should reach a level of Rs isn lakhs or 
more from Rs 32.25 lakhs in 1970. 

^ Western countries are the bulk buyers 
of natural silk apparel, but in these coun¬ 
tries the import larUl's for apparel are 
much higher than for fabric, as high as 
40 per cent in some countries, '.choreas 
the import tariff on fabric is much lower. 
This reduc<*!J the competjlive capacity «>f 
the silk appard. 

Wholly wool apparel is lo.shig its 
charm, though sonic of the countries like 
the UK. Federal Republic of Germany, to 
some extent the USA. and Australia and 
Nov* Zealand do patronise wholly w^ool 
apparel. India’s exports w’ere mainly to 
the USSR, during the years 1967 and 1968. 
However, sincy* then the USSR more or 
less slopped buying woollen apparel and 
switched on to terry/wool appai‘cl, par¬ 
ticularly trousers. The exports m HT/O 
were not more than Rs 20 lakhs or .so Tlie 
prospects for future arc now considered to 
be bright. 

In 1969. the total exports from India 
of apparel manufactured from rayon, 
.synthetic and blended fabrics were of the 
tirder of Rs 326.5 lakhs, which declined to 
Rs 320.5 lakhs In 1970. However, this H the 
age of synthetics, and it is necessary that 
we evolve a realistic scheme for export of 


apparel manufactured from blended fab¬ 
rics such as polyester/wool and polyester/ 
cotton fabric apparel. This is a Held where 
India has to take considerable strides. 

The apparel industry has been press¬ 
ing the Government since 1966 for setting 
up a separate Export Promotion Council 
for all fibre fabrics. It is encouraging to 
note that short of a separate Council, the 
Government has centralised the export 
promotion work of all fibre fabrics apparel 
under the umbrella of the Cotton Textiles 
Export Promotion Council (TEIXPROCIL). 
The Council set up a Readymade Garments 
Panel in June 1970, and by now it has en¬ 
rolled about 450 firms as its membeis. Now 
the apparel export interests can look to 
otic agency instead of different agencies 
charged with the responsibility for the ex- 
p(;rt promotional work connected with ap¬ 
parel of different fibre fabrics. While this 
is a major development in the export pro¬ 
motional effort.s it is necessai^ that all the 
work including the distribution of quotas, 
where quotas have been established with 
foreign countries, is centralised in the Tex- 
procil, which has years of experience in 
the administration of the quotas. At pre¬ 
sent, the quota for-Tndja Items” in the ca.se 
of the USA, is handled by the Handicrafts 
Board and handloom apparel quota by 
the Handloom Export Promotion Council. 
When there is a centralised agency, all 


the work should be centralised in that 
agency inati&ad of its being done by 
different agencies. 

The recwit decision taken liy the Gov¬ 
ernment in allowing imports of fabric ot 
different fibres and blends including cot¬ 
ton fabric with specialised finishes for con¬ 
version and re-export in the form of gar¬ 
ments is a major move in the right direc¬ 
tion. If the scheme is implemented with¬ 
out too many procedural bottlenecks at 
the official level, there is no doubt that 
the Indian garment industry will be able 
to take maximum advantage of the scheme 
for increased expoi’ts of apparel. Hong 
Kong. South Korea, Taiwan, Singapore 
and Philippines have been able to build 
large exports in apparel, and one of the 
main reasons for this development is the 
easy access to imported fabric for conver¬ 
sion into apparel and re-export. Even 
countries like Pakistan and Ceylon having 
cheap labour have fallen in line with the 
other South-East Asian countries, and al¬ 
low import of fabric for re-export in the 
form of apparel. In the case of Hong Kong, 
for example, it is estimated that out of 
$680 million worth of exports of apparel 
of all fibre fabrics and blends, only about 
50 per cent account.? for net foreign ex¬ 
change realisation. 

Apparel manufacturing machinery, es¬ 
pecially various types of sewing machines, 
is undergoing day-to-day changes and 
various kinds of labour-saving devices are 
being introduced in the four leading manu¬ 
facturing countries like the USA, the UK. 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Japan, So far a.s India is concerned, it has 
to depend upon imporied machinery for 
the manufacture of apparel. It w^s recent¬ 
ly reported that some of the leading manu¬ 
facturers produce as many as 600 types 
of apparel manufacturing machines. 
Japan, for example, manufactures highly 
specialised sewing and other apparel 
manufacturing machines. But on account 
of major research going on in other manu¬ 
facturing countries it imported about 12 
to 15 thousand sewing and other machines 
last year. If India is to make a bold bid 
for increasing exports of apparel, a more 
simple scheme for imports of such machi¬ 
nery and spare parts should be introduced. 

Till 1968 or so, India’s exports were 
mainly in the utilitarian field like shirts, 
slacks and some industrial clothing. Like 
the Bleeding Madras apparel boom in 
1963-65, there was a sudden demand for 
fashion garments of pop apparel in 1989 
and 1970 and it is encouraging to note that 
especially in 1970, at least 40 per cent of 
Indian woven fabric apparel export is in 
the fashion field. While the fashion field 
is vast it IS necessary that side by side, 
utilitarian field of das.sical shirts^ slacks, 
and also the industrial field is fully ex¬ 
ploited, so that Indja may fully utilise its 
expertise and laljour to earn the maximum 
foreign exchange. 

With regard to prospects in i,he '70s, 
one of the leading US manufacturers says 
that one has only to look back over the 
changes that have taken place in the past 
10 years in the American life-style to re¬ 
alise that further changes are inevitable 
during the next decade, He says that these 
changes will be even broader in scope and 
depth than those that have takCfU place 
the ’60s, He ventures to predict, that ihe 
American consumer 10 years hence will 
be prone to spending money o» consul^ 
goods. Here lies the scope fr>r India.- 
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^ Whatever ^he name of the mill 
look for the Terene’<5) trademark. 

Only the Terene' trademark ensures that: 

1 

The fabric is more durable because 
it has the right percentage of 'Terene' fibre, 

2 

It will keep its smart, creaseloss look — 
practically never need the iron, 

3 

The colour is fast and won't get patery. 

4 

.The threads won’t separate on 'stres.'-: areas* 
like elbows and knees, 

5 

The fabric will keep its smooth fini-sli — 
you won’t have rough fibres rising up 
after a few washes, 

. 6 

In a readymade shirt, we even mal:e 
sure the stitching won't pucker, 
the lining won't shrink. 


whatever the name of the mill 
look for trademark ON the fabric 


<8>yegla<ered trademark of Chi^icals and Fibres of India Limited—manufacturers of fibre. 


A|YARS.<Am. 102 
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Focus on ‘seam pucker’ 

By V. CANTHASWAMY 


pojisiblo should bo used, there boinjt loss 


IJOW ollen do ‘AO notiec th;U Iho small 
wrinkle'^ m the cc-Uar, full’, pocket, or 
any other seam alfe<-t the good appear- 
ame of a garment? “Scam Pucker” is 
among the most commonly recurring prob¬ 
lems in the stitching trade imd it merits 
a satisfactory answer Is the pucker pro¬ 
blem capable of solutuion? 

Experience gained (jver the years, 
b(»th under ‘‘laboratory” conditions and on 
the factoi'y floor, has pointed the way to- 
waicls reduction, if not elimination, of 
puckering under all but the most excep¬ 
tional circumstances. Advice on pucker 
has als<i been forthcoming from many 
other sources, but as the sewing thread 
appears to many users to be the I’hief cause 
of diflieulties. Coats have had to study the 
problem not <mly m rclaticui to thread but 
taking into aceount the many other factors 
v^’hich can have a direct heaving on r,eam 
pucker. 

The most striking aspect of seam 
pucker which is immediately evident on 
closer investigation is the number of vari¬ 
ables which may individually or in concert 
result in seam shrinkage or puckering. 
These are; Condition and typo of sewing 
machine; needle size, number of stitches per 
inch, and direction of sewing; tonsuvn and 
stretch imparted to the thread and fabric 
at sewing; fabric eonsiruction and finish; 
and thread and fabric shrinkage. 

The Machine: The mechamcal coridi- 
tiiiii of the sowing machine is an important 
consideration, A machine which is not 
carefully maintained ^nd requires adjust- 
moni and oiling can profUice an appreci¬ 
able degree of puckering compared to the 
same machine working elficiently. This vs 
perhaps elementary, but, nevertheless, im¬ 
portant. As regards the type cd machine 
used. It will be found in general that n 
chain-stitch seam will give l^'ss pucker 
than a lock-stitch seam. Tins is duo to the 
fact that, if the top and bottom thread.^ 
are balaact'd in a lock-stilch, the stitch 
knot will lie midway between the two sur¬ 
faces of the fabric. In the chain-stitch 
formation there is nx» emssing or looping 
of the thread in the fabric, and, conse¬ 
quently, there is less internal bulk for each 
stitch formation. 

Necdlp size und stitch si;:r: To reduce 
puckering the smallest diameter of needle 

Mr Canthaswamy is Industrial Mar- 
keting Manager of J. & P. Coats (ludial 
Piivate Limited, 


distoT-tion of the warp and welt yarns; 
fur the .same reason, the number 
ol stitches per inch shoiiUl be kept to a 
minimum c<insistent with the end-use pro¬ 
perties of the material. The direction of 
sewdng will also affect the extent of dis¬ 
tortion to the material and thus contribute 
to the puckering. Generally speaking, a 
seam running parallel to the weft is less 
likely to show signs of pucker than one 
parallel to the wkrp, and a seam sewn on 
the bias of the material still less likely. 
While it would certainly appear to be a 
happy solution to the pucker problem if all 
sc'itms were to be stitched “on the cross”, 
this fs obviously far fnim practicable in 
most cases, and would certainly create vast 
problems fru’ fabric designers and 
makers-up. 

Sewing fcnsions and fabric feeding: 

U IS known that the high tensions operat¬ 
ing during sewing can play a largo part in 
producing piickeiing of the seams. In any 
a.s.sessmcnt.s which have been made of the 
relative importance oi the variables in this 
problem of pucker, this aspect has emerg¬ 
ed as perhaps the most important factor. 
Ilnfoi tunately. any significant reduction in 
the tension at sewing may result in a 
“gaping” scam of poor appearance and 
strength The stretching of the doth dur¬ 
ing its manipulation by the machine ope¬ 
rator also contributes to scam shrinkage, 
o.g., the operator might have a tendency 
to push or pull the fabric into the needle 
area. Pucker ('an also be introduced in 
this W’ay as a result of slippage betw’oen 
the fcod-dog and the fabric. Careful at¬ 
tention to the timing and setting of the 
feed mechanisms of the sewing machine, 
plus a little judicious guidance of the 
material by the operator, will contribute 
greatly to reducing pucker in the finished 
seam. 

Fabric constnicU 07 i and finish ; Since 
puckering is frequently due to the differ¬ 
ential shrinkage of the thread and the 
material, it is obvious that the nature of 
the material will be of considerable im¬ 
portance. The introduction of resin 
linifdies for non-iron fabrics and easy-care, 
commonly known as ‘‘wash and w^ear” or 
“drip-dry” garments has considerably add¬ 
ed to this problem in recent years. 

Thread and scam shrinkage : A com¬ 
prehensive exaanination of the effect of 
cotton thread shrinkage and scam shrink¬ 
age made in Coats Research Laboratory 
produced the following significant results: 


The shrinking of thread in the seam is 
independent of the type of spool or cop 
from w'hich the threaii is taken. Since ten- 
.sions at sewing are greater than those met- 
m any of the final winding operations car¬ 
ried out by the thread manufacturer, it 
follow.s that the type of packing in which 
the thread i.s prepared can have no effect 
on seam .shrinkage, 

Sccim.s made from threads wdiith had 
been shrunk by subjecting them immedi¬ 
ately prior to sewing to identical treatment 
as u.sed m the shrinkage tests, shrink by a 
similar amount as seams made from 
thieads wuth no pre-shrunk treatment. 

The amount of seam shrinkage is less 
for line counts than for coarse counts. 

From this it would appear that the 
mo.st significant factor in seam shrinkage or 
puckering is the tension applied to the 
thread during sewing. In other words, 
what is commonly referred to as “seam 
shrinkage” may, in fact, be the relaxation 
of the thread from tension applied in the 
stitching operation. 

From time to time, there appear on 
the market threads which are reputedly 
‘pic-shrunk”, but, for the majority of 
stitching operations, these threads have 
little more than “gimmick” value. Since 
“pr(-shrunk" threads must still be sewn 
under some degree tension and will re¬ 
lax from this in the same way as an un¬ 
treated thread, little advanta.ge is likely to 
be gained by their use. Of coui:s>e, specially 
"treated” threads may have a (definite ad¬ 
vantage in the rainwear trade as a counter 
tn "after-wetting” pucker. 

There is little doubt that the use of the 
lightest possible sewing tensions provides 
the major part of the solution to the 
pucker problem, but only in.snfar a.s it 
arises from the so-called “shrinkage” of 
thread in a .seam. The choice of a suitable 
sewing thread is in itself a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance. Obviously the use 
of the finest size, and a suitably fine needle, 
will serve to minimise pucker, but thread 
strength is also an important factor. 
Strength should be .synonymous with qua¬ 
lity and a sowing thread produced from 
high-quality long-staple cotton and spun, 
twisted and processed to give a smooth, 
even finish, with a nicely balanced twist, 
will clearly give not only the resultant 
seam strength required but also a better 
sewing performance, with the minimum of 

drag in the tensions. 

«• 

While it often tends to obscure the 
issue, no investigation into the cause 
and solution of pucker would be complete 
without a word on synthetic fabrics and 
threads and the “after-wetting” pucker 
problem. With the advent of “wash and 
wear” or “drip-dry” fabrics, the hoinc 
laundering activities of the public 
have been greatly stimulated, and 
many garments w'hich in former yeais 
would have been dry-cleaned 
now being consigned to. the wash- 
tub. This being so, it worthyrhn^ 
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The Cout'crl foilof.Ts data on overbids 
markets from v;iriouspublications, 
through spot.^iist agencies and personal 
visits of MS delegations. Tins data 
IS made available to local trade 



1 


The Council forms an impcriaot link between 
local suppl'eis and ovorsoas buyers directing 
its efforts lo generate favourable almcsphere 
abroad and assist home traders to cash m on it 


Apart from playing a conciliatory role, 
tf^ Council has formulated standard 
procedures. pre-shipmer>t inspection 
ttc to avoid comrnB'Cidl efisputes 


To obtain selecrivMy m trade ch.ionels* 
avoid inter sp romprtiiion and nnsure 
duality and prompt deliveries, 
the Couru il has set up F xporters pmels 
for different territories This has secured 
better prices and appreciation overseas 


THE COTTOH TEXTILES EXPORT 

eome ta uss tvUli your export 

* ^ \ 9 MATHEW ^lOAO. Bl 


TRE. 5th FLOOR 
&OMaAY.4. 
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Comnwrce, April 20, $S7l 


consideniig how the thread in a seam is 
affected during washing and how after- 
wetting pucker arises. thread, in ab¬ 

sorbing moisture, swells, and with the in- 
^crease in diameter comes a proportionate 
shortening in length. As a result, the yjims 
of the fabric become djstortod, and al¬ 
though on drying the thread lesurne.s its 
original dimensions, the fabric tends to re¬ 
main cockled. A minute looseness of 
stitch IS obviously iieces.sary to oiTsot this 
5ihortening in the length of the thread when 
wet, which bears out the recommendation 
To apply only the 1 lightest pos.sible tensions 
at sewing. 


The many resin-tredted fabrics now be¬ 
ing marketed to provide cotton’s answer 
to the synthetic challenge have brought 
additional complications in that the finish 
increases that density of what is already 
a closely woven material. Since puckering 
is ba.sically a distortion of the fabric yarns, 
a closely woven material will be more sus- 
ct^ptible to puckering than one which is 
loosely constructed. This type of resin 
finish is. of course, most frequently applied 
to light-weight cottons or poplins, and 
similar problems are also presented by the 
crease resistant finishes which have been 
developed for rayons and cottons. 


Synthetic and blended fabrfca must be 
sewn with threads of similar dimensioiial 
stability. So, in the end, we cannot pro¬ 
mise that puckering can be entirely eliini- 
nated, but we hope to have shown the true 
nature of the problem and the way in 
which it can be greatly minimised. 

Close attention to the correct- relation 
of needle and thread size to fabric con¬ 
struction, and application of the lightest 
possible sewing tensions, together with 
careful manipulation of the material in the 
needle area, will gp a long way towards 
solving pucker problem.s in the sewing 
room. 
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'T'lIE I’endymjjdo inoiu&try h:is to 

fulfil three mam clotho the 

rc»tmnnn man, pruvide pi*ntO(livo oi- indus¬ 
trial dothinq or uniforms, andoani VLiiiud^U* 
{orei.tm exfhanijf' by exports. The p^Utoin 
of this industry at present is tliat for 
tlothinq: the common man, it been 

able only to find a place among the uiban 
population, of the wealthy or higher 
middle class category through retail/ 
departmental shop.s. For providing protec¬ 
tive ckithing or uniforms, it has adequate- 
Jy to nieet the demand of the railways 
municipalities, big mduslries, etc., but 
only with poor quality oi stiicliing And 
lastly, in the export lieht it is trying vei\ 
hard to a< hicvo bigger target-’ alter 

yi'civ against heavy odds, in spile nf the 

Mr H'l.lnui is Mavu'jrr <>l the Ciunnvi.! 
DivhiiofL of Todi h:.<iurir'<rs /hd [.id. 
FfOinliajj 


jn‘oclainie<l Govei-mm nt pcdicy and ac tive 
slep.^ to provjd(* all assistance. 

There is no denying the fact that 
theie is vast sr«ip,. I'm ti'Omcndfjus dovel- 
opment of this labour-intensive industry. 
Ytd, the tragcHly is that, but for a few 
exceptions, idle capacity exists in a maju- 
1 ity <jf the or.gamscd factories, and oven 
tliose which are running cannot plan for 
long-term, continuous product ion on sin¬ 
gle or two shiits even for the next six to 
(dghl months anrl have to continuously 
aearcli tor new items <'>r inarlo-j-. In bi' 
abh- to run the ^how. Sonictinies those 
units whii'h aio running feel the urgent 
iioed to ('xpap.d tlremstdves fmthev ".vhile 
utlieis j’ctnain idl(‘ Ncverrheless they aie 
not sru’e that thi'v will bo able to roniinuo 
the irvrcased prodin tuni for long. 

fad lis now gyj into tin.' dilVu'nli ics in 
tlieii Way and the rea.-'.ons for this^ ‘d.i'ange 
tiiioraimenim. In ffotlnug the comm-'n rn.m 
the nutiistry .sutlers fT’oni a variety of 


handicaps. Tia-re can bg summarised a-n 
toiiows: 

IJnccitain supply posit,eri of one qua- 
uty of J'abi’ic .it a fixed, rca.st.nablc p» ice for 
a longer tune from the same source. Kither* 
tile price is increasct] every tin;.- or the 
quality is rbangU'd. Tlie nianuCactni ev., 
have mostly ti> deperul 'in 'wholesalers an-l 
’lemowholesalers of fahcics for their raw 
nniterial supplier;. 

Lack of tlisti ibution chantK'is in 
reaching the rural iiofiulation. The local 
individual tailor m a viliago could still 
stitch n shirt oi' a itarnumt at a very cheap 
prici> and with Je.;s consuniptiisn id‘ cloth 
for uidividual reftuiremputs; thou.gh. vwuh- 
out the lutuccessary presentation ma¬ 
terial-; like pins, cardbfs'ird inserts, labels 
and tags, collar lifter.s. polythene^ ba.gs 
and cardboard boxes, etc, wvhicli are very 
esM'utud for marketing and hanrlling by 
tile urban retail/de]>artment stores. 

The evil practice of eoMsi.gnmonr basi's 
or long-torni credit sales by road.ymade 
g-innent factories to upcouniry retailers 
leaves tho mamifaefurers uilli mounting 
uiulispnsablo end-pu'cos, outdated df.v’igns, 
diMir.s .and ciualitie.s nf fabrics, unassorted 
.azes of garments, bail df'bt.s and liisputes - 
I'arned profits remaining with buyers as 
outstanding dues 

Afculiy o( tile Govi nunciit in the 
m.'il.'. (.f alloving liberal impend of 

l.atosL ina> Inue.;. ancdlary equipment and 
bd.oaainv and ropl.K .'mciq rnaolunes for 
o‘!(| m I'-hna a <ind so.ircs to makt.* tije 
d.aiif',-,!!,* b.i,,- 'Oiind ami flexible. 


Twenty-fwe Years 


VERYVERY 


It’s got what it takes. 

Like the waistband that shapes and stays. 
A crotch that’s comforting. 

Pockets that aren’t bulging. 

A cut that’s proportioning. 
Contouring that*.s shaping. 
Sidc-scamings that prevent knees-bagging. 
Fold-ins that are stitched blinding. 
Pressing that’s retaining. 
Finishing that’s pleasing. 

The secret: engineering. 

Done to fit like a shot. 


Sewing Machine Service 

Solve all your Sewing Machine Problems 

Consult : 

E. H. TUREL AND CO. 

Sewirig Machine Dealers 
Repairers and Service Contractors 
to 

Mills, Factories, Government and Educational 
Institutions. 

ALL TYPES of machines available on Sale or 
on Hire. 

BRAND NEW Singer, Pfaff, Union Special & Japanese 
Machines, Cloth Cutting Machines, Farts, Needles 
etc. always available ex-stock. 

E, H. TUREL & CO. 

48, Clare Road 
Opp. Esso Petrol Pump 
Byculla, Bombay 8 BC 


Tele : 374622 










Lack of ttained m^hanics and prodiic* 
tion operatives suitable ior power-driven 
machines. 

While thofie difTicolties aic also cum- 
mon to the inrkistry iti rociard to the pro¬ 
duction and inarkctiiiU’ nt protective cloth 
ing, the system of tonrierinc of jalcs tor 
stitching changes anrl tho average con- 
SUmptKin ()f cloth by G<»vcrriinon1, rvcrni- 
Government and the civil aulhofit jes and 
big industi ies which pi ovule their own 
fabrics, and Oie piueticc (;f awiinhng orders 
to the lowest ratos and loj.st coysuniption 
lead to the foiiownig adverse lesults; 

Unfair compellll(»n which results in 
very poor si itching sianiLiuls and Id'e (•!' 
tho garmf-nt. or uniform. 

Tho evil pracine of employees loturn- 
ing st,itch('d garments to the factories 
which give niuch less cloth or value of 
the? garment m exchange. 

Standard manufacturers going out of 
busine.ss in this line. 

Large otders far in excess of their 
capacity getting in the hands of very 
small coiitractois employing temporary 
pitH'O-rate basis tailors and the resultant 
delay in supplies, or leading to fuidhor 
sub-<-onlra(‘ls resulting in deterioralion in 
tiuahty. 

Orders changing hands from one con¬ 
tractor to another every year or from one 


item to another, whi^ makes It difficult 
to plan long-term production. 

In earning valuable foreign exc-han.ge 
hy exports, tlie difliculties faced by tlie 
industry arc numerous but wc may <-ile 
a few basic ones here. 

Local .sales or fabric-form export out¬ 
look of the mills and factories producing 
h-i'-ic fabrics as also their diunmation in 
rc.spc'ctivt’ export promotion councjls and 
commodity bf.ards. 

Quality, finish and printing, etc. of 
Indian fabrics comparing very unfavour¬ 
ably pricewise with those of (,lher coun¬ 
tries. in the international market for tra¬ 
ditional items of garments. 

The resultant reliance only on Orien¬ 
tal designs of handloom and silk fabrics, 
etc, which could only be suitable for fast- 
chan.ging .seasonal fashion garments, 
orders for which could be only for smaller 
lots in a variety of colour schemes and 
styles and requiring deliveries at very 
short notice. 

Miserable lack of availability of inter¬ 
national quality trimmings and embellish¬ 
ments and basic fabrics for sampling 
purposes. 

Arbitrary and impractical attitude of 
the postal appraising section which makes 
it almost impossible to get timely samples 
of garments from abioad to indicate style, 
w'orkmanship, measurement?, etc, (or pre¬ 


paring eorint^r 

notice of arrivals are not sent for wfeite' 
and import customs duties and penklii^, 
are levied exorbitantly. l 

Lack of training, education arid knoXvl- 
edgo about changing fashion “ trends, 
stylos and fabric qualities and colour 
schemes, etc, in foreign markets, liaison 
between international fashion designers' 
clubs and Indian manufacturers being 
practically absent due to the very high 
service charges of foreign designers and 
trend setters, there being lack of facilities 
for remittance of their service charges in 
foreign exchange by Indian manufacturers. 

There is also complete lack of details 
in the hands of manufacturers in India 
regarding quality of fabrics, styles, mea¬ 
surements and finish of the garments and 
trimmings and embellishments for such 
items of uniforms for which large ten¬ 
ders arc regularly issued by Middle East 
and African Arab Governments and oil 
companies The intimation about such ten¬ 
ders are also received and circulated very 
late, hardly leaving any lime for seeking 
clariticalions. 

There is abnormally long delay in tak¬ 
ing policy decision.? for renewing, chang* 
ing or starting new^ export promotional 
schemes by the Government w'hich result 
in loss of orders that could be secured by 
timely decisions. 

Kven where decisions are favourably 
taken, cumbersome and numerous rostric- 


FOREMOST IN 



PROOUGTION 

WESTERN INDIA 


live drills and procedures and formalities 
have been provided by excise, import and 
export authorities and export promotion 
councils and sponsoring authorities with 
regard to refunds and draw’back.s, incen¬ 
tive licences and cash assis.tance and 
export quotas, etc, which result in ren¬ 
dering the exporting manufacturers to the 
mercy of scores of oITiciala w^ho in their 
j!cst to .safeguard revenue or to follow the 
rules to tho literal meaning or justify 
their existence in the olfice or in the de- 
puitrnent ol^en sufl’cr fnim a misuse 
mania and even forget the basic concept 
f>f export promotion and act inconsistently 
and whimsically to hinder or delay cx- 
norU and as such the manufacturers take 
months and even years to rcali.se the over¬ 
all total benefits of export (which are too 
meagre). With a little slip or mistake. 




BELAPUR SUGAR & ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES. LIMITED 


Rtflstfred Office ; 


either the shipment is delayed, L/C is 
expired, order is cancelled, goods reirtaSti 
back with full liability of cost or the 
manufacturers stand to lose the export 
benefits--credit for which is already allow¬ 
ed in export price.? and thus it becomes a 
losing proposition. 

All importance is given only to the 
top and veiy few leading manufacturers 
in represent at ion.s on foreign tours; nomi¬ 
nal icuTs on export promotion coundts, 
regional or ativisory policy forming or 
licensing bodies, ^tc, with the result that 
smaller but numerous manufacture 
hardly get any chance to come up, increatee 
exports or expand their capacity or moder¬ 
nise their equipment. 

If this labour-intensive industry, wliich 
has a very large and tremendous employ¬ 
ment potential wiith minimum ciai^tal 
investment requirements, has to 
correct part in strengthening the 
it is necessary to adopt a veiy 
unorthodox attitude and 
and simple remedies to the exlsStjijf' 

Ihe promotional schemes . 
also, be j^on an.4. very, 





CROP AND COMMODITY SURVEY; MARCH 1971 

Marketing of v^heat begins 


By Commerce Research Bureau^ 


in^irketjnrT uf v/liOdl has ti(-L^un m th»^ iiiajf'r ullaal pjo ia. 
inp. States: Puiijab. VTaryana, Ma.lhva Pi aJcsh anil 

Ulan. In UUar Pratlt^sh. the markt^liniT nL \vho:il- vmU coinnK'n.. ' 
ill rnid-Apiil, RoUt'ctinq tlii.s, the pucns nf wli-.-ai in tlu' stict; 
markets declined by about; 7 per cent. With ilic- pace of aniu,':^ 
gathenn" rnomcniuni in April, tho prices of wheat .no exj.-. ,,it j 
to fall further Already, the current price's of \\'heal .uo Ld; p.s 
cent lower than the level a >e:ir ago 

Chi March 25, the Agnciiitural Prices (\jrunur.sior) (APP' 
released its “Repon on Price Policy foi Rabi Foodgiams lor tljc 
1971-72 S<*ason”. 'nie APC’s two major rec<immendati(Mis an 

(1) Reduction of the prociircmeiu price for red wheat Jr('in 
Rs 71-74 p(M‘ quintal fixed hy the State governments Ru- the 1970-'/1 
marketing season (April-Mareh) tr) a uniform price tif Rs l>M foi 
the 1971-72 marketing .season and for Mexican and induicruuis 
common wheal from Rs 70 to Rs 74 per quintal. In recommending 
reduction m the w'h'\H prices the APC has stated that for a sus¬ 
tained griiwth of output, incentive has to be kept alive, but llie 
appropriatt' way of doing so would be to protect the cultivatois’ 
profit margins through increases m the oirieieiuy of cultivation 
and consequential reduction m the unit cost of output rather Uian 
through aildioial primps to finies Tfnwever. the Slate Clnef Minis¬ 
ters are unlikcl> to accept this recomn'cndalion On March !d. 
the fii^st reaction came from the Chief Vlmisti r of Punjab, Mr 
Pmkcish Singh Badal He said that the procurement iirices fe.r 
wheat as recummfndod Iw the APC are 1 (k> low and demanded 
a higher proi uremenr prices R'r wheat. 

(2) A higher yn-ocurement targ.et of four million tonnes f<w 
the 1971-72 marketing season out of the 1970-71 crop, against Ihe 


m to'ueu: ru.Jir of 2i n'ldliojj (isu:--, m.i ja <'i, uri on ut 

iM S.2 units.o I'.nnc'- m lin- picendm'.' -.C'lsuii it iinv iiidtsi 

lint da' p.Kc I'! ii>cft',u' of \vMoat < h.io i lucMt iii tni'Ul is 

not LiiiDUK usur.de v.'ith iho inse in wPeat ouipib Poi igq.inci' 
(i'in»n th(' Iasi thrc(v yeai ; (19ti7-fi,'i URdho.h. w'hii,- ih, jrjoduc- 
tion (d' wdic it imrea-ycd lii'in 10 5 million i.onm'; tu 20 million 
l<mncs, thf pi'du.iivineut id' whe.it increased from .2..'' iiullu.n tonnes 
to only 2 2 lu'llidu teniu's The higlici firocun rui-nt target pro- 
yHisc<i ]jy die APC’ i;. Jll^tJ{i^'tl on tfio following two grounds : 
Ui in IT’O ri, the outturn of wheat is t'stunaleq l<i li.ave mci eased 

by oiic millioT) toTini.'., to 21 nnllKui tonnes in) l'h(> (Jovi'-rrirncnt 

has deiudc'il to sto]) the coni'essioual food imports by the end of 

lir7J. 

’fh(‘ food b’damc for tlic pu>>hc distributiuii sysR'm for the 
caliuidai- year 1971 c, c'Uimat.'d to he 8 5 million tonnes. Of this, 
the procuj crncrit v)f khur'ij censals .accounis for 815 million tonnes 
and the propr^sod v.'beal ptriciirement amounts to four tmllion 
tonnes. 'J7i(* f>ap of enc million tonnes is likely to be niide up by 
imtaorts At llie I'lnl rd’ 1970. liie country’s bulfer .stock.-; of fofwb 
grams sbKiti at 8 4 mdlion tonnes. <7n April I, India concluded a 
PL 480 wi'.rcc'nient wul tiie PS for Itie inqxat of 1.57 million 
tonnes of wheat.. 2 2li lakh bales of odton .•md 7r>.(K>0 tonnes of 
vegetahU' f>]ls mainly s.o.vahean oil The wheat imyKut i.s intended 
lo h('lp the country achie^'c Us fo^K’k;! .un.s butP'r sU‘Ck target of 
live million tonne.^ 

Tlie supply and demand po.ahon of various agricultural oom- 
nruJitics, their I't'ices ,'ind other reluRM d«'velopments during March 
arc reviewed m ihe ffdlowmiT paragraph,s. Our Stat<‘-by-vSiate 
revitwvs appe-ar after the commodity rtwiews. 


Rice 

The daily arrivals of rice at the up- 
countiy centres declined during March but 
for this paiticulnr time of the season, they 
w'ere normal The prices of rice in the 
Tadepalbgudem market (Andhra Pradesh) 
showed a furl her ri.se of 7 per <c‘rit dur- 
in.g the month under review owun.g to 
the seasonal deniand. flov^ever. in the 
Hapur (Utlar Praflesh) and (Jolculta mar¬ 
kets. the rice [wiec's dropped man'.mally 
The current pricers are marginally higher 
than the level a year ago. 

Wheat 

With the commencement of the mar¬ 
keting of new' wh(‘at crop, the supply po.si- 
tion of wheat improved markedly m 
March. The APC ha.s estimated the over¬ 
all production of wheat to increase Viy 
one million tonnes to .21 rniliion tonnes in 
1970-71. Reflecting this, the prices in the 
selwted markets declined by about 7 per 
cent. Si.gnificaritly, the current prices are 
lower by about 20 per cent than the level 
a year ago, 

Bartey 

The supply position of barley - a rnhi 
crop—improved with the arrivals of new 
crop. Rejecting this, the prices of barley 
in the Bhatinda mai kot (Punjab) at 
Rs 41,70-46.25 per quintal show'ed a fur¬ 
ther fall of about one per f.ent. The cur¬ 
rent prices in this market are about 32 
per cent lower than the level a year ago. 

^owar 

'The new crop of rahi jowar has started 
flowing into the markets. However, the 
overall supply position of jowar in the 
^^ountry is expected to be significantly 


low^er than last year’s level owdng ta 
the shortfall in the (outturn of M.tharashtra 
crop, a major pic;ducing State in the coim- 
try The prices of jowar in the Raichur 
market (Mywore) at Rs 78 pei- quintal 
showcfl .4 further f4iavp fall of Rs II .per 
quintal ''nie cmTcnt price is lower bv 
abiHit 20 per cent than the level a v.^r 
Bajra 

The supply pfj.sition of bajia ermtinut'd 
to be salisfactniy m the country. Rut wUh 
the start of summer s{'ason, the riomand for 
bajra has declined Reflecting this, the 
piico.s of bajra vi^upenor) in the Bombay 
iriatket at R.s 62-72 per quintal show oil a 
fall of 4 per cent Ilow^ever, m the Hapui 
ma.'ket (Utlar Piadcshi, the fiL'ces ruled 
sh'ady The current prices in tliesc' two 
markets are lower b\ about 24 per cent and 
48 ]ier cent, rerpedivolv, than the levels 
a year ago 

Maize 

After declining in Ihe prectshng rnontli 
the tnacos of maiiq* iri the Hapur market 
(Uttar Pradesh) at K.s 52.50-60 per quintal 
moved up sharply by about 15 per rent 
owing to the busk dejnand in the- face of 
i i'duced arrivals. Howi'vcr, in the Bhatind.a 
market (Punjab) the price.s weic ;,I.»‘ady 
TliO curnmt prkes in these two markets 
are about 19 per (vnt lower than the levt Is 
a year ago 

Tur 

The supply posiiiim of lur was -alis- 
faclory and the daily arrivals at the termi¬ 
nal centres wai'o nontia). In the B.imbay 
market, the prices of lur (Berar while) 
at Rs 110-112 per quintal showed a fall of 
about Rs 9 on account of good anivals 
from the producing centres. On the other 


hand, ttU' price in the Hapui market 
(Utt.n* Pradesh) .at Rs 135 per quintal re¬ 
mained unehangi'd The current prices in. 
these two markets are significantly lower 
than the levels a year a.go 

liTam 

I'fir .gram, Uttar Preadtsh, Haryana, 
Rajasthan anrl Ma<lhya Pradesh are the 
important producing States. The harvest¬ 
ing is completed ni March and the new 
f_io]> lias started entering the markets Rt''- 
lletting this, r)ir prices of gram (kabli 
c.inety) in thi' Rr/btak markf't (Haryana) 

• hopped by .3 per ceid However, m the 
Bombay niaikf t. the piiees of grain (Pun¬ 
jab v.n iety) at R> 84-86 pcT t|Uintal sho'w- 
ed i j'^e fif R-> 4 owing to the festive de¬ 
mand. 'I’he current price's in these two 
markels aie lower by about 24 pei cent 
than till* levels a ye:.ir a.go 

('otiim 

For 1979-71 (Septi-mber-Au.gusti, the 

• si;niati-f! production of cotton continuixl 
U; bo placcKl lower at 54 lakh hales, against 
.‘v) lakh half’s dimmg 1969-70. 

With the Gujarat (ntton c. op in the 
maikct. the o^upply position of cotton con- 
tuiued to be easy for the second month 
In MJccessioi). A.s a result, the prites of 
•he ]X'pu!ar varieties in the Bombay mar¬ 
ket declined furthei’ by 2 to 3 per cent 
dunng Match. Nevcrlhidess, thf* curnait 
pi ices ai'o about. 40 per cent higher than, 
ihe levels a year ago. 

The flata cm the consumption of cot¬ 
ton by mills for the fir.st quarter (Sci>- 
lernber-Novernlier 1970) Imve now'' become 
availalile. According to the data, the con¬ 
sumption of cotton has been placed high- 
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or at UH5 Jakh balr-'^ during SopieiTjbor- 
NovomljtT 1!}7(), a^aur^t l-i.fjf; lakh brilo<, 
durin^^ the !,anie peiiod hist year Still, 

pace of imports of i-oLton is slow. Dui- 
'ra; th(‘ period Se[jfrrnb(‘r 1, 1970 tn Mareh 
l‘i 1971, the mpinrts ef coltno a.'ripepalor) 
1.66 lakh bale'., .r^airisl ,'191 I;tl:h bales 
duriro.t tho <orj^.spond)]';: }je/io(] jn th<‘ 
prcecdjn^ii scas(.fi 'r}i< sales nf I-ten‘,"al 
Dr.dn '■ott(;o rfi'istefed foi expoi! . from 
Sepbmljei 1. 1970 lo Tt, 1971 

arneiijiiled to 1 lakh }sd(’s. aijain.st 1 81 
lakh !)ales dwrife.; lla- r ,.iiip.iKible p^-riod 
of last year 

Tla* tbnon C.lov* j runt u! i/i (‘ctisolta- 
tioii With the SUdo tiovernments ronetrri' 
ed lias liiialhsed rleboJ; td' an rnlerisive 
Ap;nt liJtural Tlevelopim'nt Pir'^rarnme 
(FAnPi for in^; tfjlton pn^dnelion 

'I'his jjnjrpanioi,- udl be initiated in nine 
States covernu; an arta tif 9 8 lakh hec- 
tari«; initially, who h will be gradually 
extentled to l.'t !'i btkh his tare.s durin/f the 
eourse of the next three year, 'fhe dis- 
triets seli'ctivl for this proj^rainnie arc 


IN view' of the low per capita intake of 
nrif'at, tr.iis, fish and nrnlk, pulses are 
all tile mtJie irnprirtant as a source of 
pro((‘in Bt'^iides, pidst's also help fix fret' 
nitioj’en from Iht' air anrl llieioby t'n- 
liarifM' .soil fertility In Ibis eonlt'xl. it 
i> ibstui to note that iho a\’t ra;:rn 

'.iittnit heetare of pnb-''s m India 

has been l.iIJmi;' mslt'.id of iii.ine, Ht*- 
twt'eii I9'H)-.''0 and l!)08-69. thi' (;otnpoini''i 
i.rrowth i.Ut' of the prfxlnet ivity of juilst's 
showi'd a detlino of (HU iK'r eeni 
d'hanks, however, to some mereas,. in 
art'ci. till- pioduct'.nrt of pulses showed 
an meieaso of 1 l(i pt r et-id iht .mriuin 
durine the same jjeriorl Pul I he popula 
turn inLi't'asr'i .st (lie i.tte (d' .iboul L'9 
per rent per amuim diiiirp; thi.-^ peiiod 
As t ri'iull the per ■ npita MV.jilabibty 
of pulses has )'t‘r-n f;dlin'>; smct' 19:i8'.99 

Avajlability uf i>ulses 
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the area has started thclinine 'Tho ditsa 
under pulse'' dts lined fit*ni :24 .'1 million 
heclaics in 19.a<S-.99 to :n ,'l million 
lieetaTes m liU’'8~(i9, This has resulted 
m .i i-ontinuo'Us deeluit* of prtuiuetion 
<>1’ ])ulses 

As midali'-n is extendup: to 
formerly rauifet! lands, the euUiv.'itiou 
(d‘ pul O'- IS lu'iTi;4 pushed out (o malcf' 
i(H>m for th,. hieh-yielding v-arudu'S of 
eeuals .ind millets Poih ui Punjab ami 
Harvativi. Hu' area under juam has d<'- 
eliiied bv about t'O per cent between 
I9ti0-(>1 and 19ti8-t;9. 

Any fur I her fall in the production 
of pulses will eau.'io a ^•lecp ri,se in their 


Bhatmda (Punjab), Hissar (Haryana), 
Garufanai^ar (Rajasthan). Khan^one and 
West Nnnmar (Madhya Pradesh). Baroda 
(Guj.irat), Yeotrnal (Maharashtra). Kur- 
(Andhra Pradesh), Karwar (Mysore) 
and Tirunelveli (Tamil Nadu). 

.lute 

The productifin estimate of jute anrl 
rnesla for 1970-71 (July-June) cnrilinueil 
to bf. placed lower at 62 lakh liiales, against 
67 90 l.ikh bales in 1969'70. Even then, the 
r.v(uall supply position of r«iw jute con- 
tiniUMi to be saLbsfaetory m March also. 
In fact, the jute mills hav(' satisfactory 
■docks of law juio -with them 

In the Calcutta market, the daily 
ainval.s of raw' jute declined from 40,000 
inaunds in February to 35,000 maunds in 
Marrh. However, these arrivals were nor¬ 
mal (lwin ;4 to rather sharp rise in prices 
of juto goods section, the price of Assam 
Bottoms in the (^alculta market, after de- 
<'lining in the preceding month, moved up 
sharply by about 18 per ri'tU The uptrend 


pi ices and pulses may cease to be the 
poor man’s food Alre.idy, with the year 
1961-62—100. th(‘ index number of 
wliolesale piu-es of pulses during the 
week I'lidi-il February 6. 1971 stood as 
high as 240‘I. compared ft; 194 4 for 
(’('reals Eflorts should, thereffjre. be 
made to divert some of the lands wUh 
inadefiuale facilities of in mat ion to the 
f'ullival ic'ii of uTrani,''Mur, mooriy and 
p(‘as Here the exten.sion .tgenries can 
tilay an important roK' in c'ducaUiig llio 
larruei . m crop planning 

'I'he Government is als(^ alive to this 
pi'ol>lem In 1965. an all Tnili.a co-ordi- 
liUtecl pulses project was miliated t<i 
undc'itake a ti.'U »on-vvide rt'stMjs h elloU 
on pu!-.«.s at the Indi.an AgrnuUural Ke- 
-.e.iieti lu;-titute. two regienal i.entro'-. 
am] lour Mib-centi'is. Under this pro¬ 
ject, all-India c(j-ord!naled varntal In.ils 
have been conducted These trials have 
'.hown that several vaiietics have much 
wider adaptation than was known belota* 

Kxpeumerits have showoi that e'lrly- 
matuung (about 120-130 d.ay.s) viuieties 
of aihar ■'.ucli as the “Type 21” evolvc'd 
:n lUlar Bradesfi can give, if pnjiierly 
l'ertili'''ed, substantially increased yu^'ds 
evf'u uiulei' rainfcd conditions. 'I’hus 
with proiH'r inputs, this var'ety g.ive as 
liigh as 32 uiunlals of yield per liectaro, 
against llu' average' of about sevi'n (lum- 
lals for the country A short duration 
\ancty of rnoong (70 days). Pusa 
Baisakhi, gives an yield (>f nearly 10 
• I’lTital.s tni' hectare and can be grown 
as an addilic,nal crop in the interviming 
[leriod btdwi'cn the tw’o main seasons 
of mb'i and khernf oeri'als 

Another major advance has bei'ii 
the devi'lojmient of a number (j£ varii'- 
tie- of kesan dal which are virtually 
fri'e of neurotoxic materials. This crop 
■-S grown m about two million hectares 
in the countrv, but the pulse is not very 
safi' as its consumption can lead to a 
crippling disease. However, the new 
v.aiietios wall help rehabilitate kesari 
dal which is otherwise very nutritious. 


in jute market is likely lo continue for 
Sf‘me more week.s on account of stoppage 
of jute supplies, both raw and finished, in 
the world market from East Pakistan, llie. 
ciirn'nt price is higher by about 13 per 
cent than the level a year ago. 

In the meantim(.\ sowing of jute was 
in progress in West Bengal, Assam, Bihai- 
and Giissa The acreage under jute is cx- 
p(‘cled to be more during 1971-72 season. 

Oilseeds 

During 1970-71, tlu* outturn of ground¬ 
nut (nuls-in-shell) in the country is ex¬ 
pected to reach a lecord level of 62 lakh 
toniK's, against 54.55 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. 
Harvc.sting of the rabi oilseeds - rapeset'd 
and mustard, linseed and caslorseed—be¬ 
gan m March and the marketing of these 
oi[.seeds has commenced. During 1970-71, 
the production of five major oilseeds is ex- 
pi'cted to be higher than that in 1969-70. 
Already, the daily arrivals of castorsecd in 
Gujarat and Andhra Pradesh have amount¬ 
ed to 6,000 bags and 1,500 bags, respectively, 
during the la.sl week of March. This in¬ 
dicates that the outturn of this crop will 
be b(Tter than lost year. The arrivals of 
rapesi^ed and mustard and linseed are pick¬ 
ing up 

Jn Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradc*sh, 
the marketing of summer groundnut crop 
has started. This has improved the supply 
position further. In Madras market, flow 
of daily groundnut arrivals increased from 
25-30 tonnes during the last week of Feb¬ 
ruary to 160 tonnes towards the cl(;)se of 
Mar'^'h. Further, m Saurashtra markets, 
the farmers have started unloading their 
stock'i As «'i result, the prU’es of ground' 
nut ii'll 111 all the major oiLseeds markets- 
But th(' fall was paiticularly sliaip in the 
Madras market (10 per cent). The current 
pi'ii'cs ot j-.roundnut are significantly lower 
by aboul. 13 per et'ut than the level a year 
ago Un April 1, thi' Govi'rnment has 
-igmd an agreement with the US for the 
impurt of 75 000 tonnes of vegetable oil, 
m.'only soyabean oil, "I’liis will keep the 
groundnut oil in cheik, 

Siigiiroanc 

Abcait Ihice fourths of the sugarcane 
crop of 1970-71 has been cleared from the 
fields (If thi.s. about half the sugarcane 
supplies havt' gone for the manufacture of 
gur, ouedhird fm* the manufacture of sugar 
and the r(‘st for the manufacture of 
kluiiids'arj and chewing ami planting pur- 
] loses. The planting nf sugarcane for 1971-72 
season was in progress in Uttar Prad(?sh, 
Maharashtra, Bihar, Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Piadcsh. The planting is cxpectc^d 
to be normal. 

Sugar 

The pn'durtion of sugar during the 
period October 1, 1970 to Mari'h 7, 1971 of 
tlie cm rent sea.son (October 1970-Septem- 
ber 1971) was marginally higher at 25.90 
lakh tonnes, against 25.30 lakh tonnes in 
tile corresponding period of the preceding 
season. At this rale, the production of 
sugar during 1970-71 may reach the last 
year's record level of 42 60 lakh tonnes. 

The stocks of sugar with the sugar 
factoiics are now enormous. However, 
owing to the seasonal demand, the prices 
of sugar (C-30) m the Bombay market at • 
R.s 189-190 per quintal showed an increase 
of about Rs 8 in March. The current prices 
are higher by about Rs 9 per quintal than 
the level a year ago. 


Protein gap widens 
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Khandsari 

Knayidsari producing: units ar-o pi'tunfi 
adcQuatp «u{.{arcane supplu-^s at Rs 6 to 
Rs 6.25 per ciuinlal. Hence, they are uiilis- 
in/? Ihtnr full rapacity. In '^c Muzaifar- 
nagar market (Uttar Pradesh), ihe prices 
of khandaari at Rs 130-170 per (juintai 
showed a rise of about 6 per cent on a\;- 
count of good demand from Haryana. 
Punjab and Hajasthan. 'riie current prict^ 
jn this market are 19 per cent higher than 
the level a year agi* 

Our 


In the Hapur market (Uttar Prede.-dit, 
the daily arrivals of gur were usually largo 
at 5.000 maunds. During the pericxl Octe^' 
her 1970 to Man'h 1971, gur arrivals a.ggre- 
gatixl 2,05 lakh quintals, against 2 14 lakh 
quintals dm mg the coriesponding period 
last yee.r. Even with the larger-Ihan-usual 
arrivals, the prices of gur (Panscra 
superior) ui this market at R.s 7M-7r> p<'r 
quintal showed a fuilher sharp j iso ot IM 
per Cent on aceount of brisk demand from 
the southern States. The t un cut piic(*s 
in the market are about 60 pr^ cent higher 
than the level a year ago 

Tea 

No plui'kiU'; uf l(‘a leavi's was liotio ui 
north-east India during Februars also 
During Fe'niuary 1971, the prodaclion » i 
tea in south India was lower at 6) nuliu>n 
kg, against 0 6 miJlion kg m Febiuary 1970 
The produelion riu’.ing Januarv-1'’ebruary 
1971 visas also lowes' at 12 2 miilion kg 
against PI 2 million kg in tig* correspond¬ 
ing months of 1970. Tn the Uah-vnia ni.jrk-u. 
the average puce of tea at Us ik)9 p( r 
quintal .showed a rise of abemt 4.5 pr r ernt 
during March The curreTit jince is Inwer 
by about 3 per ceuit than the love] a year 
ago. 

On Match 25. tho Chanman iT the 'I'ea 
Board, Mr B R Vohra, told at a pri'ss 
conference in Calcutta that the Tc-a Board’s 
iutun‘ pi'omotional policy relatcil to an all- 
out, efl'ort tor stepping up the output of 
quality teas in north-ea.st India and con¬ 
centration on noil-traditional markets such 
as Japan and Libya. 

ANDHKA PRADKSH 

The food situation in this rice surplus 
State ccmtiriued to be sati.sfactoi’y m 
March, However, the prices of rice at the 
important rnaketuig centres .showed a sea¬ 
sonal uptrend m .March. The marketing 
of summer groundnut has begun m the 
State nie higli priests of cotton is com¬ 
pelling textile milLs in the State to M-'ek 
more financial as.sistanco from the Re.serve 
Bank as “try loans” on their finished goods 
and raw materials. Thi* Forid Corporation 
of India plans to constnut silo m the 
State to meet the growing needs for stor- 

facilities for the fSodgrains procured 
l^y it. The capacity of the silo would he 
760 tonnes. ITic Union Government has 
is.sued lc>tters of intent to United Auto 
Tractor^ of Hyderabad for the manufac¬ 
ture of tractors with foreign coUaboratiori. 
On March 24, the Stale Assembly p.issed 
a bill to amend the ceiling on Agricultural 
Holdings Act, seeking among other things, 
the withdrawal of exemptions granted 
'from the ceihng in respect of lands u.scd 
as orchards, specialised dau*y and cattle 
breeding farms, sugarcane farms main¬ 
tained and operated by sugar factories and 
efficiently managed farms in compact 
blocks. 


INDEX NUMflERS Of WHOLESALE PRICES 

I.lv' (■■’ = i00 



PRICES IN MARCH 


Welcome phase of stability 


'J''Hi'i uidiw eunibf’i* of v,’hoic"'..tlE‘ prico-: 

(av«'iat{(-) .sliov.x'd a soasoroil tall of 
about I 1 i)t.*r rent in Fi'diuai v Dunn*' 
tht‘ first t.vo works (jf JVi.iR'li. ti>,. piu-os 
foi.ged .ihcad by 0 9 per cent. But, liur 
ing tfio third we'cIl of March, the.* pricos 
'-loflined by OH per- cent Though the 
ollicuil dnta on the prices arc net avail¬ 
able for the i luE.ijig week of March, our 
study of comnurdily qui>tatiOTis feu' tliE* 
\v*'(*k en<ud ATarcli 27, induati's Dial 
puicei: ruled easy Thu.s, on bahince, the 
average pncr lov/4 in March was about 
Hie sEiUie ds -n February. This phase 
of prire ‘^(.ihdily is eerlaiuly welconu'. 

A more significant Induvilion of tlu' 
price movement is given b.v the fact 
that during tlie week ended M.irch 26, 
1971, tho oHioial index numbers of whol*-- 
sale prices at IHI.O was only 2 7 per cent 
higher than the level a year ago H<»w- 
ever, we should not feel complacent 
about the price level as tin* curreni 


piU'' indrw' j.s .-.till 10,.4 nri‘ cem, higher 
1 h.aij (he level (wo ye.us^ago^ implying 
an .ivoiie’c' annual rale of inflation i:>f 
aliou! per (cnt, ]( is unl-irtunate that 
diu'in.g the eurri'iit iiu v' ' E n-’.cn so far 
iScpIi-inber 1970 (o .Mm-h J971). prices 
have Elfshue.l only by 0 8 per cent, 
against Du' ilecluir's of 3.:: per lent and 
0 9 ))E*r cent during ilie piasiMing two 
hiis> sf asons, 

Tho rieai stability in reE'efit week.s 
was the cf'sult of two opposiff* tieiid.s; 

(1) rise 111 prices fif food ai ticle.s and 

(2) f.all in juices of industrial raw male- 
nals mainly in groundnut and coth.n. 
U e ^ar.nificnnt to note that the prices 
of food articles and iiulustrial raw male- 
rials, for the first tune m rectuit months, 
art^ ahout -at llie same levels a.s a year 
aL'(\ Moru'y supi>iy cnnluuKcs to increa.so 
at tho omuiou;; rate of 12 por cent per 
annum. Hence the price situation is 
to lx* I'C.gardeil rxitentially noius-too- 
s.d 1;.factory. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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COMMERCE, ARRIL Id; 


ASSAM 

Fi'f tho rullivation (if la^n i<x.xUu'tin:-, 
iho Stair- Is not impi‘riant. Ku\; is tin: 
‘principal c«.'rcal m llic- St;U( and ttic piic<_‘S 
of ri(v \v<‘i’c .cenci’ally stal.-lc- -iurinr, 
Mfirch. As -.(ivviric, fipraatu .n-. (if 
millets, summer p<-1;iti.cs jn )ii!j areas 
suj^-iraano, juto and mc-fa '/ci iii 
prux^n'.'s 

lililAR 

H.irvc'Stiri/( f>t ra}j} fouderaiiis—wheat, 
barley aiui j^i'am is almost coinplcti’cl 
llie output of thr.s<' crops i-; t'X]:)c(docl to 
be salisfactoiy dmint; 197(J-7), Th(? At^n- 
CuUural Pricc;^ f'onimission, has fixed a 
wheat prncuTaunc'rit tair.et of MfOtX) tonnes 
for 1971-72 rnarkotimv seasrm. Iln' wrjw- 
iTifj of jute was in prop.ress (.luring I'd arch. 

GOA 

llio overall ffxtd situation in this Union 
Territory continued to b*- satisfactory. Tho 
Government of Goa, Daman and Dm pro¬ 
poses to SOI up a cash('w devek^pment cor¬ 
poration in Uk' Union Tornlory. As a first 
step towards the eventual ostablishirumt of 
a cashew developnu'nl corporaiion, an area 
of 720 b(‘Clares i.s expeeli.nl to be oovert d 
by cashew plantation. 

G1I.IAKAT 

During 1970-71, the State has produced 
of foo<lgrain.s m the State is expected to 
bo at a recoia.l Irwol of about 34 lakh tonnes 
against 32 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. Tho ear¬ 
lier peak production of foodgrains was 33.30 
lakh brines m l967-(i3, fn Gujarat, new 
crop wheat has started flowing into tho 
markets and is sold at the prices ranging 
from Hs 70 to Rs 75 per quintal. With 
further flow', the prii'es of wheat are bk( ly 
to ease. The Government of Gujarat has 
decided to sot up th(' proposed Agricul- 
diri'al University with its mam campus 
and headquart(‘r>; near the source of tho 
Daritiwala canal and clo.se fo tho dam in 
Banaskantha di.strict. Tlio Stat<‘ Govemn- 
menf h.is takr'n a d<*cisiiui to withdraw Iho 
sales tax oxcemption for new oil mills com¬ 
ing up in the State fur a period of five 
yeans. 

HARYANA 

During 1970-71. the State has produced 
/ record lovi'l of khnn/ fornlgrains produc- 
: am of 16 30 lakh tonnes, against only 916 
lakh tonnes in 1969-70. TTie State has also 
harvested a bumper wheat crop during 
March. As a result, the Agricultural 
Prices CVimniission has tixod a higher wheat 
procuivnioot targrd of 5.50 lakh tonnes for 
tho 1971-72 nrarkrding season, a.gainst the 
actual wheal pixicurement of 4.82 lakh 
tonnes during the 1970-71 marketing sea¬ 
son. 

HlMACniAL PUADKSH 

'Phe Stale has harvested about 3 5 lakh 
tonne's of wlu'at during 1970-71, against 
three lakh t«mnes lu 1969-70. The ag^cre¬ 
gate output (.'f feudgrains in the State is 
estimated at 11 50 l.ikh tonnes during 
1970-71, against 10 lakh tiumes in 1969-70. 
The planting of sugarenoe was in pro¬ 
gress durm.g March, 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

The share of this State in the produc¬ 
tion i)f mbi frmd.grains in the country is 
insigmticant. The Stato lias harvested 
satisfactory khahf food crops and hence, 
the food situation was generally satisfac¬ 


tory. Tho sowing of sumn’icr potatoes and 
the planMifg of sugarcane was in progress 
daring March. 

KFKALA 

Idle planting of .sugai'cano and sowing 
(/f tapioca was in progress during March. 
The State harvested summer rice and 
sweet potatoes dnnng March, The State 
Government Iia.s extended financial assist¬ 
ance lo tho tune of Rs 10 lakhs to the State 
(Tishow CnrjKiration for taking over 12 
cashew factories in various parts of the 
State*. The State? Government has dticidcd 
to set up a bambfx) corporation, 3Tic' cor- 
pf»rali(in, which will have its headquarter.^ 
at Angamaly will function as n sul^sidiary 
of the Handicraft.s Corporation. 

MADHYA PRADESH 

This surplus State in fcKidgrains, har- 
ve.sted a record level of rice crop of 36.46 
lakh tonnes during 197()-71, ajuiinst 32.25 
lakh tonnes m 1969-70. The State has also 
har’vo.st('d goo(.l rabi fcx)d crops. Reflect¬ 
ing this, the Ajiricultural Prices Commis¬ 
sion has fixed a higher wheat procure¬ 
ment target of 50,000 tonnes for the 1971-72 
marketing soason, against the actual pro¬ 
curement of only 8,000 tonnes during the 
pret'efhng marketing season. The plant¬ 
ing of sugarcane was m progre.ss during 
March. 

MAHARASHTRA 

Following the severe damage to crops 
ow'irig to the drought, ofiici.il sources esti¬ 
mate the jowar emtput at 19 lakh tonnes 
during 1970-71, agaiTlst the normal yield 
(?f 31 lakh tonnes and cotton at seven 
lakh hales agaiast the normal 15 Jakh bales. 
As a result, thi^ loss to crops in 21 out of 
the 26 di.stncts has br'en estimated at 
Us 160 crores. During March, the planting 
of sugar-cane wxi.s in full swing in the State. 
Among scarcity works, prefer-ence had 
been given to product/ve schemes like soil 
conservation, minor irrigation and percola¬ 
tion tanks. The expenditure on relief 
works in the scarcity affected areas was 
estimated at Rs 33.90 crores, comprising 
fd‘ Rs J6.90 crores on relief measure works, 
Rs 5 crores on ordinary rapai loans, Rs 5 
croi-es on loans for share eajrilal to co¬ 
operative bank.s and Rs 7 crores on loans 
for fertili.sers, seeds, etc. 

MYSORE 

During 1970-71, the production of food- 
grains in the State is expected to he about 
62 lakh tonnes, against: about 59 lakh ton¬ 
nes in 1969-70. On March 1, Mr G. Brunner, 
Consul-Gt'ueral for Swilzerlaird in Bom¬ 
bay, delivered a gift of tw'o well-drilled 
rigs to the Mysore Government. The use 
of rigs wall enable to indgate about 2,000 
acres fior annum, enough for two extra 
cn>ps. The rigs will be operated in Koppal 
takika in R«uchur district, 

NAGALAND 

The State has harvested about 50,000 
tonne;; of rice during 1970-71. No rabi 
crops are growm in thi.s Slate. 

ORISSA 

Idle .share of rabi fcvidgrain.s in the 
State’s overall foodgrains output is small. 
During 35)70-71, the Slate is expected to 
produce about 20,000 tonnes of wdieat and 
15,000 tonnes of gram, against 19,000 tonnes 
and 14,000 tonnes, respectively, in 1969-70. 
The planting of sugarcane was in progress 
during March. 


PUNJAB 

According to official circles, the pro¬ 
duction of wheat during 1970-71 is expected . 
to reach the last year’s level of 48 lakh 
tonnes. No increase in the outturn of 
wheat this yeai* is expected because of fre¬ 
quent cuts in power supplies for agri,cul- 
lural operations. The Agricultural Piiccs 
Commission has fixed a wdieat procurement 
tiuget of 25.50 lakh tonnes for the 1971-72 
marketing season, against the actual pre- 
cui’emcnt of 23.63 lakh tonnes in the 1970- 
71 marketing season. The World Bank has 
given its clearance to the Punjab Agro- 
Industries Corporation for inviting tenders 
for the import of 8,000 tractors under the 
World Bank credit agreement. Punjab 
National Bank, one of the nationalised 
bank.s. has agreed to advance Rs 50 crores 
for the procurement of w^heat in the State. 
On March 24, the Punjab Cabinet took the 
decision to alxiHsh land revenue on all 
agricultural holdings. 

RAJASTHAN 

The overall food production in the 
State during 1970-71 is expected to touch 
the record level of 76 lakh tonnes, against 
47.32 lakh tonnes in 1969-70 and the pre¬ 
vious peak level of 66.02 lakh tonnes 
achieved in 1967-68. Thus, the year 1970- 
71 has pi'oved to be an exceptionally good 
year for agriculture in the State. The 
Agricultural Prices Commission has fixed 
the procuremenft target of 75,000 tonnes 
for wheat for the 1971-72 marketing sea¬ 
son. 

TAMIL NADU 

Durin.‘( 1970-71, the aggregate produc¬ 
tion of frxidgrains in the State expected 
to be hi.gher at 65 lakh tonne.s, against 
62.39 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. Sugar rt'- 
covoiy in the State during January and 
February 1971 has been well over last 
year’s average of 7.87 per cent. The 16 
sugar mills in tho State expect to close 
the season with an average recovery of 
around 8.3 per cent. On March 17. tho 
State’s Minister for Agriculture. Mr A. P. 
Dharmalingam said that the Union Gov¬ 
ernment has sanctioned three small far¬ 
mer’s projects for Tamil Nadu. Each pro¬ 
ject is estimated to cost Rs 1.60 crores and 
would be implemented in blocks in South 
Arcot, Madurai and Tirunelvcli districts. 
The Union Government has also sanction¬ 
ed two schemes for the marginal farmers 
and agricultural labourers each costing 
about Rs one crore and would be imple¬ 
mented in Salem and North Arcot districts. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Harvesting of wheat wa.s in progress. 
During 1970-71, the output of rabi food- 
grains in the State is expected to be higher 
at 10.5 million tonnes, against 10.0 million 
tonnes in the preceding year. The overall 
production of foocigrains in the State >"• 
expected to be higher than 17.5 million 
tonnes achieved in 1969-70. The Agricul¬ 
tural Prices Commission has fixed a 
wheat procurement target of 6.5 lakh 
tonnes for the 1971-72 marketing season. 

WEST BENGAL 

During 1970-71, the production of wheat 
in the State is expected to be 8.5 lakh 
tonnes, against only four lakh tonnes in, 
1969*70. This is a significant achievement 
as this State is traditionally a rice growl¬ 
ing State. Only in 1967-68, the production 
of wheat in this State was only 71,000 
tonnes. * D 
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• Cotton prices under Febroary 27, 1971 relate to Febniar^^ 22, 1971 as cotton prices from Februui^ 23 onwarti.^. weif not quott‘d. 
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COMMOi^ Aim Ml 


AMERICAN EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 

(Incorporated in U.S.A. with Limited Liability) 


BALANCE SHEET OF INDIAN BRANCHES AS AT SUt DECEMBER, 1970. 


1969 1 

Rs. 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES i 

! 

Ba. 

i 

p.! 

Bm. 

P. 1 

I960 

Rs. 

PROPERTY AND A88ETI 


^ 1. Oafiilal: 





i 


1. Oath : 


ApprnvMt Indian Governtm,!! 
ill deposit uiGi tlie Hisvrv 
Hornhay, 

t 'Securities kept 
f) Hank of India, 


1 


!' 

i 

^ 2.,30,0.3.78)1 

In hand and with tlie Reserve Hank and State 
Hank of India (Including Foreign Currency 
NoUis) . 

j 

16,00.000 

4% thivrrniiiMit nf lutlla 
Hoiul 

Face Valuu 

Rb. 

i 


i 


Ii 

Ii 

j| 

! 

3.21.20'^ j 

t. Balancar with Othar Banks ; 

On Current Account. Re. P. 

(1) In India .. .. 4,65,856.98 

nr An fwu| 1 

4i% Gf'i'(*riiini‘iit of liidia 



1 


; 

j 1,0(,2H 1 

(11) Outside India .. 2,20,078 77 


41% tidverninn.t of India 
Hi/ndlJV.'i 

25 00 000 j 
iH.OO.OtM) j 




1 

i 

On Time Depnsita; 

1 (1) In India. 

40,00.000 


4.3.00.000 


j 


i 


1 (il) Outaiilo India ., 


75 


l,27,57.6is I 
4,«7,32.1rt2 j 
33.89.»8.0fiit 


I. Rtiarve Fund and Othar RMarvai: 

Devrlointii'iit Rebate Beuerve 

3. Dapoaiti and Othar Accounta : 

Kited DeiHWILn. 

, Suvlni^H Hank De^xislte 


J.KW.OO ; |",00.0(Kj 

■I 4r.,oo.iwo 


3. Monay at Gall and Short Nottaa : 

I (1) III India 

; (11) Outeldo India 


Kited DofHWIte. . [ S2.r.{),fl5,411 fdi , 

Savlni^H Hank De^xislte .. j J,55,r>7,270 OT- ' 

Current Ar<^ouijtp, Contlugi'uey A crounte, eto I 0,6H,7'l.’.;ilS OK 


10.03.00,080.72 i 


4. Borrawinii from Othar Banking Oampaniat, | 
Aganta, ak.: | 

(I) In Iiidiu(Ariioiiutav 0 ll«id under Kcflntanre | 
S(-lii'm«* oi IriduHtrUi Hevoloixiient llaiik 
of India). 

(il) Outelde India . 


lOOO Fakticiil^us : 

Jla. (1) Seeiirrd ai^aituit Ra. V. 
|Mirt of ndvaucoa 

02,00,000 ue IKT contra ,.87,60,000 00 

1,04.010 (II) Unaeoured . 

64.14.010 37.50,000.00 


! 37..50,000 00 |i— 


96.78,884 8. Blila Fayabla 


66,20.67(1 

60.82.358 

"1,17,02.037 


6. Bilit far Coliaction Baing Billi RacaivaMa {Mr 

contra: 

(See N'otc A'o, 6) 

(1) Payalihi In India. 

(il) Payable ontHlde India 


7. Othar LiabllKlaa : i ! 

Provisiloii for Tttifttlnn (Net) .. .. .. j 0,06,804 06 j 

Aivrn'-d P.xpenBen . 68,20.043.20 | 

Other (incliidliiif due to Amexen Nonilne<« ! 

Prlviile Ht.l., a HUbAidlory tkimpany 
B'j. l.lkK)--previous year ll«. 1,000) .. 16,20,086.61' 

Travel Di'parlmtnt Ljabilltles fts ptr contr.t.. 48.5(5,0.53 lO ^ 


1,05.50.321 

2,24.81.810 


Inter-Crtinrh AdjiiHlmt ut iNet) 


Inter'Cnmpniiv Hiluneea tnelndind Head 
OlluT niid KorfIj;ii Hranche* (Net) 


4,67.808 67 
0.(42,470 .54 


S. Accaiitancai, Endoraamanti and Olhar Obliga- 
46,30,268 tioni tw r r/mlra . 


S. Profit and Lott Acaounl: 


Net ProOt for the year ended 31«l Deremb<:r, 
1070 . 


Lbps—A mount tranaferrod to Head Office .. 

Corriod forward .. Aa. 


32.Od.OSO. 64 
32.99.y30.64 


|| 1,27,76,886 


(I) Seoiirillea of the Central and Mate 
Covoruniente an'l Other 'I'nistee Securi¬ 
ties liiebidinK Trea.siiry Hills of the 
Central and State Oovernraonts . 

(II) Shares at Coat: ! 

Fdllv Paid Ordinary Sh.-\res .. . ' 

Partly P-ald Ordinary Mi.ires .. 1 

(Market value ,IS of date Ks 6.13,87:1— > 
prevluiie year lU. 6,(52,612.) j 

(Hi) Lhibentuies and Honda .. . . I 

(Iv) Other Jnvoatruents . 

(v) Gold . 

6. Advancss : (Kee Annexed Schedule) . 

(Other than Pad and Doulitful Debts for 
whlrh provision has rtubjoct fo Note 3 been 
m.adu to the mitlsfactlun of tho Auditors) 

I. Loans, Cash Crndits, Ovordrafts and 
1 Other Sums dun to Hank : 

I (t) fn India 

I (ii) Outsido India 

II. Hills DlHeonnted and Purchaaod : 

(i) Payablo In India. 

(11) Payable outaldn India 


4,79,662 05 
1.1)0,000.00 


12.63,73,392.82 


67.65.855.03 | 
46.41.629 08 I 


«. Bflli Raeaivabla Baing Billi for OollMtinR as per 

contra: 


1.14.07,485.01 !l 


! 66,20.570 

I 

j 60,82.3.5.8 
! 1,17.02.937 


(1) Payable In India .. 
(il) Payable outside India 


7. Comdlasnlt’ LlabllitlM far Aceaptancaa. Cn* 
46,30.208 I danamanti and Othar Obllgatiam per contra.. 


g. PrimliM : 

At cost as at 31st DecemlHT, 1009 .. 

1 Additions during the year 


2.28 0 i .866 ''.0 1 , 


Lrf.^—D epreciation written-off to date 


j B. Furnllura and Eqnipmant: 

22,40.021 I At oost as at 31st December, 1069 
3,94,419 I Additions during tho year 


9,30.011 

4l>,78.57.4n.&0 |37,0L73.MB 


Loss — 

Sales and Betlmmenta during tlie year 
Transfer to Travel Department .. 
Depreciation wTlt(en<off to date . • 

Carried fionmrd .. 


02,70,789.56 
8.3.38,046 fHl 


67,65,856.03 

46,41.620.08 


17.605-90 
7,14,000 00 
7..31,696.90 
16,027 90 


26,00.180.07 

5,09.943.53 

81.05,1.32.60 

1,18,482.64 

29,92.650.06 


29.02,650.06 

17,66.086.97 


25,81.02.661.64 


1.14.07,486.01 

67,33,901.16 


1 2,27.618.0^ 

44in.50,022,88 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION-(Cont/nued; 

BALANCE SHEET OF INDIAN BRANCHES AS AT 31st DECEMBER, i970—{Contd.) 


, 1080 
Ua. 


138,78.27.000 


88.78.27.000 


CAPITAL AND LlAIILITIES—(Contd.) 

Rs. P. 

Bs. P. 

1969 

Its. 

FROPEHTY AND A«ET» --(Contd > 


Rs P, 

Rfl. r. 

Brought over .. Be. 


•15,78,5 7,111 .5'J 

37,01,73,885 

Brought over 

as. 


14.71.,50,0-’’ 82 

to. CoflUnesnt UaWlltiei; 




10. Ollisr Assttc ; 




(1) Liability on account of Ouarantees given 
on behalf of clients (Previous year 
Its. 1.75,34.790). 

(li) Travel Guaranb'cs given on hohalf of 
Clliuits to President of India, Collector of 
CuHtoms, Shipping Compaiilns etc. 
Liability amount not oscertaliuble 

(ill) Liability on amtount of Forward Ex¬ 
change Conilrncta (Previous >i‘ur 
Its. 2.92,37.022). 

2.S4.45,?52 15 

1,80,63.582.38 ! 


24,05,872 

5.802 

1,63,193 

1,66,103 

4.80,308 

16,65.328 

37.77,449 

SU,53,205 

Itilrrrat accrued and receivable 

StarniH 

Prepaid Expenses 

.8uu<lr> Debturs and Debit Kalanc'es 
KxjiemJituro on Alteration to Preniuies oariled 
toTwird 

Travel Dctiartnient ; 

Vtd iiulanco .. 

AbhuU as per contra 

30,1:'.,nil ,‘'■• 
f) ‘ 4 .* •! Z 
2,()b.'('lS r,o 
5,27.00.: '.js 

5 -(6.507 0 4 

14,76.07!) .'■.9 
48 56.953 49 

1.07.07,388 77 

(Iv) Uablllty on account of partly paid 
BbariiS (Previous year Its. 1.00.000 00).. 

1 

1.00,000.00 



11. Nsn-Bsnkia| AsisU, Acqslrsd la lallsfaclloa at 
Claims. 







41. Front sag Loss Accaa at . 




Total .. Its. 


45.78,67.111 5!) 1 

38,78.27,090 

Total 



45.78,57,411.59 


BwnMBAT.5i8 April. 1070. 


NOTKfl : I'rr attftched »hwt i»er oiir ropurt attuctif'd. 

(84.) A. F. FEKOUSOIT A CO.. 

Charitnd AetioRMtarUt. 

NOTE! TO TNE BALANCE IHCCT AS AT Sltl DCOEMBER, 1S70 

1. Tho Bslaaoe Sheet tuw been prepared la eoafonnltr ^ith Form ‘ A' of the Third Schedule 
the BanidUig Begulotloo Aot, 1910. 


AlUDUOaiT KARMU lirTBKffAnOHAl. BaSCWO OORPOEATIOir 
(84.) II. d. DAVIES 

RMiitrU Viee-Pfwiden/. 


2, TYo provision has been nude in tiie Acoounts for the present liability In respect of fiitore 
kyineats of Oratuity under the Desai Awrarl. odtlmated to be Its. 5,1(1,805—^not ot tax bane&t (froM 
I. I8,'.i2,083 loss lax at 70 per oeut). 

There Is elso a voluntary pension sehomn to which the omployees raay opt if they agree to forego 
ratulty. The amoont of provision whlcli is required to be nude. If any, on this aoooant lias not been 
fs^talned. 

3. Included In *Advaiic,eR’ Ks. 25.81,02 061.51 Is on amount of Its. 7,05,422.05 due from a 
ini.ltiiBnl who undertook to pay thu aiumint m regular instuliuenta effective from July. 1008. No 

Blount was rerelvod tiptil 3lRt Deoiunbof, 1060 but an amount of Us. 1..5.''»,703.22 waa paid by the con 
iiituouL during Ihu year ended 31 l>'*i eml3ur, 107(1. 'I'he extent of i ho amoiiul whii-li tuay evontually 

irrrwwerablo l» not !V.'icertaii>al»lr at this siagc and .'vi'nordlnitly, no .irovlsion has btMin made In fho-te 
ic<"onntii in tide regard. The above Amount of Its. 7.05.122,05 liu'^ been cJaasIfled as " Debts considered 


good socurud by tho personal liabilUlea of one or more parties in addition to the porsonal security of 
the dobtont” in the MchiKlnle of PartlcuJans of Advances annexed to the Balance Slieet. 

<1. Gnaranteos Inrludo Jis. 1,39,0)0,00 Itoing the ainnunt of fiuaranleos Isaned on behalf of the 
oonstltuont referred to in Note 3, in resp<.'et of whloh (^rtaln elatms have arisen. Those claims are being 
disputed by tho cunsiitueut and have Itern referrcil to a tribunal, the award of which is still pending 
The extent of tho Corporalion'e Kabilltv in thin regard, la not aacortainable at this stage and aorordingiy 
no provision has boon itudo in ihese mjeounta, 

5. Oertain bills received from ooiistltuenta for ooIIecUon on their behalf are entered In momoraodain 
registers and are recorded in the dnaucial lodgon only when oollected. Ail hills for collection onistandlni 
as at 31st Docetnber, 1970 liave, however, b^eu shown in tho Baianoe Sheet under the relevant heads 
of Account. 

6. In accordance with tho iwtnr.tlons rocnlved from the Ttesorve Bank of India the aasets and 
liabilities relating Pj Travel Dcpartniont (including tax tlahlUty attributable thereto as estimated by 
tho Corporation) have been shown under ' Other AssoU * and ‘ Other LlabUlties' respectively. 


Particulcu's of Advances annexed to and forming part of the Balance Sheet as at 31i>i December, 1970 


1960 

1 

PAUTIOlTLAKS OF AOViXCaS | 


1900 


Its. 

! 

(i) l>c-b(s couHldored good in respect of wdilch the bunklug company j 

Its. P. 

Its. 

(v) 

‘^.2.1.61,367 

is lully seijiiniiJ .. . .. -- . j 

8.00, jc.,170 77 


(Vl) 


(11) Debts couBldercd good for which the banking «'oiiipaiiy liolds no 



;..40,02.214 

other seciuity than Kio debtors’ personal socunty 

5.13,.51.(J6(.46 






NU 



(111) Ilebts l•onsldeted gocHl seemed by personal lUbllittcs of one or 



(vii) 


more parties In uihUllon to the pojsoual uecurity of tlie 




10,09,95.739 

debtors .. .. .. .. . 

1 

12.67.83.120 -51 

1,05.297 



(iv) Debts considered doubtful or bad out provided for 


(Till) 


, 23.7:5,59,:i20 

Total .. Hb. 

2.5.8i,(,2.('ol 

Nil 

(ix) 


rjLm'rcTn.Aii3 or ApvaRoas 


any I'f them i-ltlier v’verally or Jointly ivlth any other Knioua . 

) Dc'l'ti due I'V companies <ir llrms In wldeli tfio directors of the 
hanking company arc interested as directors, partners or 
maoitgliig a).^ents or. in the ease of private compoaies, as 
members 

) Masnuum tidal amount of advances, lacindlng tcaii»orary 
advances madn ,at anv liom during tlio year to directors or 
mnn.agom or ofJh’cn of the banking company or any of tlicia 
I'Uticr a’vorallv nr J.iiullv with any other persons 

) M.ailmuiii total amount of advanees, incImUag temporary 
.advances. BT.'mted during the year to the (ompaiiles "r Arms In 
which ilif* diioftora of tiic banking oouipany are Inlcrc-itcd as 
din-rtorH. parincru or managing ageuta or, in the case Of private 
coiTipanlci) .os mcnibcrs 


Bs. P. 

1.27.:ill..38 

Nil 

1,41,280,88 


NU 

NU 


Profit and Loss Account of the Indian Branches for the year ended 3Jst December, 1970 


1969 

EXPENDITUKK 


1969 

INCOM13 






(Leas provision made during the ■,'<•»/ for Bad and T)mibtful Debts 


Ka. 


As. V 

Its. 

uovl other usual a!id ticeessory priivdsiuns) 

Ba. V, 

1.0(1.29,193 

1. Interest paid on Deposltfl, Borrowings, cte.nt Fund 

1,2.'). 10 688 71 

2„"6,'22,.56l 

I. Interest and Discount 

2,7:3,29,11)0.00 

49,03 .0:j6 

2. Salaries, AllowauicH. GriitoUv iiud ProvldeFeos and Aliowanees , 

60.93 871 .57 




8,021 

3. Diructom'and boraJ Commitleo Mombera' .. 

10.281.46 

67,37,901 

2. Commisalon, Kxchang. and Brokf-rago 

6H,78,.S!S.>.95 

7,87.843 

4. Aunt, Taxes, Jnaurance, Liglulug, oic. . 

10.19 8t3 




29.813 

6. I.aw Charges . 

0 710 ry 


3. Ilcf.ta . 


4.31,017 

0. Postage, Telegrams and Tclepiioiies. 

■i.Ol.jUS 48 




53,071 


60,010 i:i 


4 Ki'l Pr«6i on 'kale nr Cnjivt rsl'in of Invcstmout, Gold and Silver. 


2,7 5..170 

8. Depreetatlon on Hanking Company's Propert . 

:5..5l.‘tl7 .!2 

1,19,3.34 

l,and, Tremwes and Dtlier AsHcts .. ... 

35,432.3.3 

'1.85,404 

9. Stationery, Printing, Advertisement, ote. .. Assets 

5,l8,ol2 48 





10. Loss on Halo of or Dealing with Non-Banking 

709 19 ' 

I 

5. Net ProlH on Ri-valuation of luveaiinenta, OMd and Sliver, I.uud. 



ll. Other Expenditure (luelijiilng 

1 1 

j 1.51.023 

PrciriiiCB and Other Artii iH 

2,1 •5.035.24 

90,59,200 1 

New York AdnilnJstrativo Expenses) . 

1 O0,;5‘2 614 8.1 1 






i 1 


i 0. iuenr'ft from Son '.'.anVmg Asavts and Profit from Sale of or 




j t 

i 

Doallug wiih Hurli Asaet-i . . ... 





i 

7. OUiv.- Itoceipts -. . . . . . 


■d.V0..84.S 

12. Balance of Profit. 

j '52,99,9.A1 61 1 




2,96 

Total Its. 1 ;(.:5i.ri7,ii9 ;»2 

2,90,3:4,8,.'2 

Total Bs. 

3.34.57,] Ur52" 


'•OTSs 

1. - Fartloulara of remuueralion paid or provided to the Chief Executive OfUcor 


pr ivldfvl with frrtii use of fiiruituro, e-unpmcnt, etc. at 
‘j lU. 13,7.52 M). 


Previous Year 

K.S. 

1,00,875 

21.822 

41,400 

34.552 

1.08,619 


Its. 1*. 


In a-ilition, the I'lv.'-t dill'i' 

his realJoiice (deprecl.ition, clmigcj lu thu .■ 

2. The Pro'll arid Vecouni l.^-n rr^parod in cnufonulty wlih Ponn '11' of the Ttdrd 
Hchodulo to tlie liankmg llngiilaiion Act. ID pi. 

lV-. per our report attaolied t.i tlio P.alarico 8h et. 


(i) Salaries . 

(Ill Allowances 

fill) Monetary value of benflOts or perquisites 
(Iv) rurluugh 


1,06,15<'. 2.-. 
22.dH.’ 

(K) 

31,175 0(5 
2.01.313 


(3d.) A. V PBRGrH077 
Ch,irUie4 4-’,-m.-U^irt/,^ 


A CO., 


BOMB.VY, .Vfj .'fvri/ '.'J71 


A«llRlf5\.X BvvnR'iM rNTSKN.VTlO.V.Vl. 
ll.^NWyo Cum*''.iMION, 

(8,1.) U. J. DAVTKS. 
lit'taUnt VvcA-rresUmt, 


REPORT OF 

, 5Ve have audltntl the attached Balance .Sheet of the Indian Branches of Amertoan I'ixpry..^ 
international Banking Oorporati^m as at Ilht December. 1070. ami also ttiO altarbod Profit and 1,')'^ 
An-oiint of tho tndlan BraitclUMi n*' the Bank for tho year emJoil on that date In wlileh are incorporate,i 
''"vrelnm* of the Calcutta Branch of the Bunk and Central Money Pool, India, audited by otlicr 
and report that: - 

<i) we have obtained all the InfcnnaUon and explanations wtdoh to the best of our ksiowlcdg*^ 
and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit; 

(5i) In onr opinion, nroper books of account as required by law have been kept by the Bank so 

''..Ti from our examination of those books, and proper returns, adeqiiate for the 

"oney Pool, 


fiar as appears nom our examination of those books, and proper returns, ademii 
of ont audit have been teoelvod from the Calontta Branch and Central Mi 


THE AUDITORS 

(4) the roiicrl, on i.hc .i.'C'Hiii! i rii' |!i,- <*nl. ult.i Bniiich .ami Oniral Abnipy PijdI, Iruli.a, audited 
bv iiili' r 'iii'hliT'i liv,>, 'mil forw irltd to 'is ami tbo aame !kv, hccii coiwfdert-d in preparing 
mir rcfi'irt ; 

(5) in our opinion, and fo the iwd .if o>ir informallim an.l -iccnr,lim( to (he t:'ipiunaMons given 
to uft, flm Hill,I 11 , (oil'll-, ihc mtoriuAtniii ro lulr' d by ihc (Amipanlr-'i Acf, M.'irt, In tlio 
manner HU rcjiiln d tor h,i:ik!n'j:'•omii.»ii'''H, an,l cn imcii ImhIh. (bn «a!,l dalaiion Sht'ct 
HUbioel to no jiiom'-uui hi\m4 hei n miidc lor (•<) fir.ituilv ((,) Ai1\Tiiices, unrl (c) ('l.iJiiw in 
fftHpr-ct of (liiar.'iuii'i an imllMiU'd m nolei, (2). (3) ami (1) gi-fn a liin; and lair^^r,w of (he 
state of aniilrH of tin- indiau Branehea of the Bank an at .Hat Dm'mber. 197((, and tho 
l^o6t and Iiohr .\,-( omit glve.R a true mid iulr view of lliu Prollt o( tho Indian Branches for 
the year ended on that date. 


(9) Attd Ldm Aooofoat of tndtah Branoliei of the Bank dqalt 


BOKUr. «A AprU. 1971. 


(8d.) A. F. FRBGCSON A CO., 
CkartATAi AteounUmit, 
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EXPORT ANGLE 


By Stevedore 


Solvent extractors’ worry 

^HE solvent ('xtrartoi^ x'om to bo 
somewhat possumstic about their ex¬ 
ports chirinf^ the current year In particular 
they Teel that the tb’oumlrml crop 

during the ciiricnt a^on may not rni'au 
higher cxpoits of groundnut extiatdions. 
These expons normally cam us about 
Rs 50 cTorcs per year. In 1970 thf main 
buyers weit- Ea.it European countries (5 
lakh tonnes), the United Kingdom (1.40 
lakh tonnes) and Japan (L lahli tonnes). 

Dui'in.g the first quartlU' of the current 
calendar year shipments to lh(.‘ UK totalk'd 
25,000 tonnes as against 52.000 tonnes iC‘ 
the corresponding periovl oL last year. In 
the ea‘e of East European (ountries the 
buyers are not showing any particiilai in¬ 
terest. Some of them, aceoidmg to Mr 
C. G. Kothari, President of the Soivent Ex¬ 
tractors’ Association of India, have slated 
that they have fully utilised the amount 
as fixed in the ti-ade agn'crnents with this 
country. Exports to Japan are still uniler 
negotiation though a delegation vTiicli has 
returned from that country is hopeful that 
exports would be resumed soon Tin- im¬ 
mediate worry with the.se exporteis is 
caUvSed by the fact that there are no liuyers 
for April and May shipments. 

Jlie UK is generally a buver fur ship¬ 
ments from July to December, hut the 
exporters find themselves in a dijlioult po.si- 
liori because they are not sure of the 
quantum of freight that may be fixed by 
the Karmahom Conference which has 
already notified that there would be freight 
increases in July and October Some relief 
has been annijunced by the conference lines 
in that the surcharge for imports and ex¬ 
ports to bo handled through ixmdon port 
has been reduced from 25 per cent to 15 
per cent. But this will not mean a sub¬ 
stantial concession. In fact, the existing 
freights are proving a burden and if ihi^y 
are to be increased further in July and 
October that could mean serious hurdles 
for *he export of groundnut extractions 
■whun have to compete with goods from 
African countries. This is why Mr Kothan 
feels that their plans of exporting eight 
lakh tonnes of groundnut extractions dur¬ 
ing the current year may not be realised 
and that the actual exports might not (‘vt'ti 
total seven lakh tonnes 

The Association is keen that the Gov¬ 
ernment should give some sort of protec¬ 
tion against freight increases. But such 
efforts in the past have yielded only limit¬ 
ed results. The Association also wants the 
Government to increase the quota in the 
trade plans with the East European coun¬ 
tries and permit them to buy more c'xtrac- 
tions. This plea is unlikely to be accepted 
by the Government. In fact, one of the 
major objectives behind the setting up of 
Groundnut Extractions Expoift Develop¬ 
ment Association (GEEDA) was to ensure 
that exports to free currency areas wore 
expanded. The Government has been giv¬ 
ing all possible assistance to this organisa¬ 
tion to fulfil this objective and Nc?w Delhi 
cannot be expected to suddenly reverse this 
policy. But the Government could profit¬ 
ably review the export duty of Rs 125 per 
tonne, A dovmward revision of this duty 


could mean Icsst-r rupee earnings from ex¬ 
ports to the East European countries. But 
if it lielps in increasing the shipments to 
the United Kingdom, other European coun- 
IricN and Japan, there could be net gain 
tor us. 

Chances for hand tools 

COMt! recent inquiries received from the 

United States have encouraged export 
circles to believe that th's coimlry could 
emerge as an imjjoilant i xpuiler of hand 
tool.'- 'I’he United Slates has been for the 
pa.st three or four years shmvin.g some in¬ 
terest in ouj hand tools, aiul shipments of 
hand tools, small tools and » uttiiig tools to 
that market ^averaged about Ks 45 lakhs 
per year duiing the period 1957-68 to 
1969-70. The total exports during these 
three years have ranged IxMwoen Rs 2.1,5 
cvoirs and Rs 2.78 crores. It is estimated 
that exports during 1970-71 would be of the 
order of Ks 8 crores The United States is 
reportetlly finding Indian hand tools 
cheaper and the Arr.enoan parties con¬ 
cerned are also quite satisfu'd with the 
quality of the product.s. ExpoUs at pre- 
siuit consist mainly of jaw spanners, 
l.'iht'xagon siianners, pipe wrenches, screw 
drivers iind water pump pliers. The coun- 
Irii'', \vhjch have been buying these tools 
uuludr Holland. Sweden', the UK, USSR 
and West Germany besides thi* Unitetl 
States. (“j 

Boo.st for jute ? 

'T'HE intense ligiiling during the past few 

days in Bangla Dosh is reported to have 
ir.sulted in con.siderable damage to some of 
the jute nulls as also to the jute fields. This 
(’(•uld mean that there would be some 
diveigenCf' of jute goods business from 
Pakistan to this country. It would be diffi¬ 
cult to hazard a gues.s as to the extent of 
this possible diversion since the picture in 
Bangla Dosh is far from clear. But the 
advantage, if any, that the jute industry 
in this country can expect from a very un¬ 
happy situation in the neighbouring East 
Benc^al could be only temporary unless the 
Government and industry tak(? mea.sures 
to improve the competitiveness of our jute 
goods. 

Some suggestions have already been 
made in this connection by a survey team 
of the USAID. Its first recommendation 
was that a builer stock of six lakh bales 
of raw jute and mesta be built up. But the 
Government found this proposal unwork¬ 
able since there was not enough of produc¬ 
tion to build up such a buffer stock. 
Secondly, the team had suggested that the 
Government should review the export duty 
in consultation with the industry. But all 
that the Goveniment has done is to say 
that this recommendation has been “noted”. 
New Delhi has also dismissed as unneces¬ 
sary the suggestion made by this team for 
the setting up of a jute bank to make 
available easy credit to the agricultural 
sector, the raw jute purchasing organisa¬ 
tions, the manufacturing units for modern¬ 
isation particularly for carding and to 
extend banking facilities and service to 
exporters of Jute goods. In its opinion, the 
normal banking and other financial institu¬ 
tions will take care of this. In one parti¬ 
cular respect, however, the Government 


and the USAID team are fully agreed. The 
team had suggested that with a view to 
stabilising prices and bringing about more 
contacts between mills, shippers and im¬ 
porters, hessian should also be treated 
.similarly to carpet backing and specialities. 
This meant that theie should be direct sales 
from mills to customers and would involve 
closure of the hessian commodity market. 
The team was careful to say the implica¬ 
tions of such a move should, therefore, be 
considered carefully by the Government 
and industry. Obviously New Delhi thinks 
thift would be a healthy development. It 
has pointed out that many industrial 
houses have recently been .setting up their 
own c'Xport divisions and as Jhis tendency 
grows and direct contacts between the 
mills and the customers get established, 
the present structure of marketing is like¬ 
ly to lose Us significance and the inter¬ 
mediaries would ipso facto lose their 
importance. Q 

Markets for potato seeds 

■p'OLUOWlNG the success achieved in 
* exporting luscious red and golden 
apples to the UK, Himaehul Pradesh ia 
trying for a breakthrough in seed potato 
export <oo. About 100 tonnes of seed 
potato, extensively grown m Mahasu dis¬ 
trict and other parts of the State, are now 
being exported tf) Bangkok and Kuwait 
through the State Trading CorRoratiOii. The 
State Small-scale industries Corporation is 
striving to explore markets in other South- 
East Asian countries. Himachal Pradesh is 
at present supplying seed potato to almost 
all the potato-growing States in the coun¬ 
try and also to Nepal. 

The Himachal Pradesh Government 
exported in 1969 just 20 tonnes of red and 
golden apples to England. Encouraged by 
the demand the Government exported 100 
tonnes of apples to England last year. The 
Government is now considering the export 
of apples to some Middle-East and South- 
Ea.st Asian countries during the next 
cropping season. Besides apples, the State 
Government has made a beginning in ex¬ 
porting apple juice, nectors and jams to the 
UK. Now some private parties in England 
have approached the State Government for 
the direct import of these products because 
of their reasonably good quality and low 
price. 

Another important export item from 
the State is sarsaon^korsaag, that is, mus¬ 
tard leaves. A private party in England 
has been importing this tinned and pro¬ 
cessed vegetable dish for the past couple 
of years. In view of the increased denQABd 
for this vegetable dish, the State Govern¬ 
ment is exploring possibilities of stepping 
up exports of sarsaoTU-ka-saag through the 
STC. Last year the State earned foreign 
exchange worth Rs 20 lakhs through the 
export of dried mushrooms grown in the 
higher reaches of the State. The State 
Government has decided to offer various 
incentives to the agriculturists and fanners 
growing these cash crops. These incentives 
will include low interest loans, scientific 
and technical know-how, quality control 
and a percentage of foreign exchange for 
importing machinery,, seeds, fertilisers and 
other field and farm req^airements. * 
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Fabrics 

of. 

Choice 

2x2 Coatings 
2x2 Poplins 
SHIRTINGS 
SAREES & VOILES 

Mercerised 

Printed 

& 

Sanforized 


ThoGominarcial Ahmedabad Mills 
Company Limited 

The Ahmedabad Cotton Mami- 
faeturing Company Limited 

Near Idgah Chowky, Asarwa 
Ahmedabad-16 


earns good, 
safe interest in a 
Lombard Bank 
Deposit Account 


A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard provides^ good rate of interest, 
with absolute safety for your capital - leading to financial 
peace of mind. 

Deposits at 6 months’ notice of withdrawal can earn 7 % 
interest per annum, but you can withdraw up to £100 on demand 
during each calendar year. Interest is paid balf-yearly^ithout 
deduction of U.K. tax. 

Sums of £5,000 and over fixed for 12 months can earn a high rale of 
interest (currently %), paid without deduction of U.K. tax. 

Your Deposit is supported by Capital and Reserves exceeding 
£14,000.0^ and Lombard fs a member of the National 
Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and Reserves exceed 
£344,000,000. , 

Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now to the General Managef 
for further details and a copy of Deposit Account Booklet No. A0.91. 

LOMBARD BANKING 

LIMITED 

Bead Office: LOMBARD DOUSE, CURZON STREET, 

I LONDON, WTA IKU, ENGLAND. 

I Tcl; 01-499 4111 (30 Hnc«) 

r aty Office: 31 LOMBARD .STKEEl'. IXlNDON, E,CJ, ENGLAND. 

^ Tell 01-623 4111 (10 


COMMERCE 

Commarca (1935) Ltd.. Manak Mahal (6th floor) 
90. V««r Nariman Road, Bombay-20 
Tol. No*. 253505, 253392. 253562 

BUREAUS: 

NEW DELHI 2 Scindia House 

janpath 
New Delhi-1 
Tel. No. 44947 

MADRAS 147 RajI Buildings (4th floor) 

Mount Road 
Madras-6 
Tel. No. 86479 

CALCUTTA Room No.^0 (3rd floor) 

24. Netaji Subhas Road 

Caicutu-I 

Tel. No. 227563 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Inlnndi 

Yearly . Rs. 85 

^ Hatf-yetriy . Rs. 50 

•Sifnlgnj Airmail 

^la (excaptjapan).£16 

Iapw. *1 


MADRAS 


CALCUTTA 


Caylpn .. .. . 

Ssr i': :: :: } 

Apterlca ., i. ,. 

(Other airmail rates ^ request) 




'-o 


CAXTON HOUSE, FRERE ROAD, 
BOKBAY-I 




Offtet and Letterpress Mulclcoiouj[J^rin^lng 

• Silk-screen Printing 

• Bookbinding 

• Carton and Box Making 

• Cheques and Security Printing’ 

• Paper Pulp Packaging—Plant at Pc^nt’ 

'# Service and quality dertved from 99 years In the lncfustry^; 
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The India Sugars & Refineries Ltd., 

HOSPET 

Chairman, Mr Rajeshwara Paters Speech 


^FHE following is the Chairman’s Speech 
^ at the 37th Annual General Meeting 
of the Company held at Hospet on 26th 
March, 1971: 

l)r<:AU SHAHEllOLDKHS. 

1 have gioat pleasure in welcoming 
you all U> the LlTth Animal General Meet¬ 
ing of tlu' Company. The Directors’ 
Report and the Audited Balance »Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account for the yenr 
ended 3()th September 1970 have been 
with you for some time past and with, 
your permission 1 shall lake them as read. 

Since we met last, there has been 
far-reaching changes in the political 
situation of the country. What looked 
from outside a mere ripple in the undivid¬ 
ed congress session of Bangalore on the 
eve of the election of the President of 
India soon triggered olT into a battle 
royal for winning ‘Presidentship' -split¬ 
ting of the congress party m parliament- - 
loss of majority of the ruling party-- 
increasing dependence of the Govern¬ 
ment on leftists communists anil regional 
partie.s ultimately resulting in the dis¬ 
solution of Lok Sabha and consequent 
mid-term poll. Tn the meantime, while 
the Prime Minister through various mea¬ 
sures and slogans project(‘d an image of 
progressivism and au ardent champion id 
the backward sections of the community 
including the minorities; the unsocial 
elements and firc-oating leftists resorted 
to the cult of knife and bombs, killing indis¬ 
criminately, creating all-round chaotic 
condition in various parts of the country; 
and to add to the prevailing confusion 
communal bodies, regional organisations 
once again raised their ugly heads. 
Charges and counter-charges were freely 
and openly Ixdng bandied by opposing 
parties through press and other media. 
It was under thc'se circum.stances when 
the integrity of the counti'y, its peaceful 
existence and orderly progress all seemed 
t'oeatened both from inside and outside 
that the country went to polls 

People’s verdict at the polls is total. 
The Harijans, Girijans and minority 
communities, which nearly tni^blor voted 
against Indian National Congre.ss in 1967 
elections and brought down Us majority 
to a bare minimum, in this mid-term poll, 
in the absence of an identifiable alternate 
leadership felt attracted to the New Con¬ 
gress, its new look and its profession of 
a fair deal. They have at once freed the 
new Gkivernment of the pressure of the 
ultra-left, the vested interests and the 
parochial intort'sts. The responsibility of 
the Prime Minister to make good is in¬ 
deed a colossal one! The coming months 
are expected to witness the unfolding of 
plans and priorities which will pull the 
country out of its stagnation in 80 per 
cent of India which is rural, establish 
with a firm hand peace in Industrial Sec¬ 
tor and make for progressive liquidation 
of the scourge of unemployment. 

Wo are meeting here today on the 
eve of a new era of hope for the people 
of this unfortunate country. During the 


last quarter of a century of its existence 
as a free nation, it had a very chequered 
career. At the very start we bid good-bye 
to earlier-held concepts of Gandhijce for 
rwrganising our country’s progress in 
social, material and moral fields. Instead 
we tried to ape the West and virtually 
became im-Indian. We lost our identity— 
our culture—our heritage in the piocess. 

The freedom-fighters had dreamt of 
not only winning back the place of Pride 
India once rightly occupied but fervent- 
l.v hoped to .show in all humility this 
tormonled world the path to real peace 
and happiness for the world community 
as a whole. And where do we find our¬ 
selves today? Can we malu* a fresh start? 
Will the Prime Minister of India choose 
th<‘ right priorities? Shall we be able to 
put villages before cities? Can wo per- 
.suade ourselves to help build happy 
homes of honc^st workers fully employed 
and forget running about gigantic and so 
called preidigious ventures at least till we 
have organised irifrastnicture for the pro- 
ftress of villages and villagers. 

Now^ before coming to the actual 
busmi^s of this afternoon, I wish to place 
betoi't' yciu the variqus problems facing 
the sugar industry in the country. While 
the 1 hi eat of nationalisation has recedetl 
on accounc of the appointment of High 
Power Committee to go into the matter, 
the industry is today confronted with 
many other pressing problems which has 
threatened closure of certain units parti¬ 
cularly in th(' Slates of U.P., Bihar and 
Tamil Nadu The current crushing season 
started with an all-time record carry¬ 
over-stock of 20.88 lakh tonnes as against 
13 lakh tonnes last year. The cun'ent 
year’s production is expected to be in the 
neighbourhood of 40 lakh tonn»?s with a 
consumption level at 36 lakh tonnes and 
export of 3.5 lakhi tonnes. The industry 
will again carry forward about 22 lakh 
tonnes of sugar for the next season. With 
this prospect of huge cari-y over and the 
Governments disinclination to create 
buffer stock, the industry is plagued with 
problems of heavy interest charges on 
their Gash Credit Account which is erod¬ 
ing away the miserly profit mai*gin pro¬ 
vided in the levy price of sugar. The over 
production and the liberal release of free 
sugar have kept the fre^e market in a 
perpetual depressing state and most of 
the factories have to sell their free sugar 
at below cost price. Added to these, the 
Government’s credit squeeze policy has 
created further operational difficulties for 
the industry which is already limping on 
account of its uneconomic working. Al¬ 
though. the Government is aware of the 
present problems of the industry, politi¬ 
cal considerations have prevented! 
Government from taking any remedial 
measures. With the political climate now 
settling down, it is hoped that the Food 
Ministry will give a close look to the 
various problems of the industry and 
formulate a scientific and rational crash 
programme to pull it out of its present 
predicament. It would do well for the 


Ministry to keep in mind the great im¬ 
portance of Sugar Industry to the eco* 
nomy of the country. This is the top lar¬ 
gest agro-based industry and second lar¬ 
gest among the manufacturing industries 
employing 2.5 lakh persons with a wage 
bill of Rs 50 crores—supporting about 20 
million cultivators and producing sugar 
w'orth GOO crores of rupees. The industry 
contributes roughly about 200 crores by 
way of excise duty, cane ccss and other 
taxes—earns foreign exchange to the tune 
of 15 crores besides producing important 
by-products which sustains chemical and 
other industries. 

You would obseive from the accounts 
that the performance of the company 
during the year is rather discouraging. 
You will recall that last year in my 
speech I had struck a pessimistic note 
about this year’s working because of cer¬ 
tain adverse factors prevailing at that 
time. The poor working results are main¬ 
ly duo to the considerable fall in the 
ovi'rall recovery of sugar and a very low 
and uneconomic price fixed for the levy 
sugar by the Central Government. The 
cost of production was unduly increased 
due to heavy interest charge.s which we 
have to pay on the accumulated stocks. 
Free market sugar prices also ruled very 
low during the period. All these factors 
have contributed to the bad working re¬ 
sults of the sea.son. This has been the 
feature not only of our facloiy, but of 
many other factories in the country, 
llndei these circumstances, I regret that 
your Directors once again have to deprive 
you of the dividend on your shares. 

I may p'^int out hero that at the 
beginning of the sea.son 1969-7C, there was 
not much of a disparity in the quantity 
of stocks held by different factories in the 
various zones. However, the position at 
the end of the season showed an entirely 
different picture. Not only were there 
wide disparities between the stocks held 
by different zones, but such disparities 
existed betw’^ecn factories in the s^e 
zone. This disparity has been progressive¬ 
ly accentuated during the current season. 
I am informeti that even today we are 
holding a stock of 59,537 bags of 1969-70 
production. The interest charges paid by 
the company during the season 1969-70 
works out to Rs 7.29 per quintaL 

The Indian Sugar Mills Association 
has strongly urged the Government to see 
that the factories are adequately compen¬ 
sated on this account in the 1970-71 levy 
price and also to adjust the policy of 
lease so as to reduce the existing dis¬ 
parities of stocks, llie Sugar Directorate 
seems to be taking a very casual interest 
in the problems of the sugar industry or 
else what justification could the Govern¬ 
ment have in directing the sugar factories 
to implement the recommendations of the 
Second Wage Board retrojspective from 
November 1969, and then deny the increas¬ 
ed incidence of cost in the price of levy 
sugar? The industry cannot indefinitely 
go on absorbing the higher production cost 
and continuously eroding the meagre 
margin provided by the rigid cost sche¬ 
dule, the sanctity of which has been re¬ 
garded almost as an article of faith by 
the Sugar Directorate. Even now, it is npt 
too late for the Government to objectively 
examine the various submissions put form 
by the sugar industry and do justice ^ 
the larger interest of the industry and the 
cane growers. 
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The current year’s working results are 
so far quite satisfactory. We started the 
season on 5-11-1970 and till now we have 
crusHed 1,66,000 tonnes with a recovery of 
9.93 per cent, which is much b'-tter than 
last year. We have yet about t>0,000 ton¬ 
nes of cane to crush and the final working 
results would depend on how the recovery 
behaves during the remaining period. The 
overall cost of production during this sea¬ 
son is more due to higher wages paid as 
per the recommendation of the Sc'cond 
Wage Board, high price of gunnies and 
other stores material ,and heavy interest 
charges on the accumulated stocks of 
sugar. The industry is looking forward 
with great hope to the revised levy price 
of sugar which is expected to be announc¬ 
ed and hope that the new levy price 
Hill take full care of all the increased 
elements in the cost of productujn. 

I am happy to inform you that dur¬ 
ing the year, I he distillery working has 
been satisfactory. Tliero have been siz¬ 
able improvement both in total produc¬ 
tion and recovery of alcohol per tonne 
of molasses. There is also an increase in 
the olTtalce of our liquors m the Civilian 
and Defence markets. We are looking for¬ 
ward to succi.'s.sfully develop certain over- 
.seas markets for our liquors. Samples ol 
oui* Rum have been sent to U.S.A., Canada 
and West Germany. I am happy to inform 
you that our liquor brands have been ap¬ 
proved by the Indian Standards Institu¬ 
tion for ISl marking, as they conform to 
JSl Standard and our Rectified Spirit is 
recognised as grade I of ISl Standard by 
the Indian Standards Institution, New 
Delhi, 

• ' 

In my last year’s speech, mention was 
made about expansion of the crushing 
capacity of the factory from 1,250 tonnes 
of cane to 1,500 tonnes of cane per day. 
Steps for the implementation of the ex¬ 
pansion scheme have been taken and 
orders have been placed wUh variou.s 
machinery manufacturers. 

Mention was made in rny last year’s 
report about the appointment of Shri 
M. R. Morarka as Managing Director of 
the Company for a period of live years 
from l-i-1970. I am pleased to convey 
that we have received the approval of 
the Company I^aw Board for this appoint¬ 
ment. 

Shri M. V. Veerappa, a Director of 
the Mysore State Financial Corporation, 
has joined our Board from 12-2-1971. 

Now, it is my pleasant duty to thank 
our colleagues in the Board for all their 
co-operation and guidance they have been 
giving. I shall be failing in my duty if I 
were not to convey to you that the rela¬ 
tionship and team spirit of officers and 
workers have been verj* cordial. 

Lastly, I have to thank you all, 
shareholders, for your continued support 
and the »ionfidence reposed in us in all 
our ventures, and now with your permis¬ 
sion 1 formally move for adoption of the 
Directors’ Report and the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss Account. 

Rajesibwara Patel 
Chairman 

{This does not purport to be a record 
u/ the pr4>ceeding$ of the Annual General 
• Meeting,) 



ARE THE VERITABLE mE-EATERS 
IN CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 



We have the capacity for taking on 
challenges in the manufacture of 
Process Chemicals for Industries. 

AMUR A Is a research-oriented organisation. Its forte lies in Its re¬ 
cognition of updating its research facilties to the Immediate and 
future needs of Industries and thus be in a position to serve them 
In keeping with their requirements. 

The name ‘*AHURA” has become synonymous with the manufac* 
ture of Process Chemicals and today serves many indu8tr[ee» 
chiefly among them the Textile Industry. 

AHURA are regarded as pioneers in the manufacture of Procesc 
Chemicals for Textiles and their facilities are increasingly used by 
the many branches of the Textile Industry throughout thecountry« 

AHURA CHEMICAL PRODUCTS PRIVATE LTD. 

S4, Sron Sloh Eatl. Bombay-22.. ^hon»t4Tl394/05/96 Gram S AHURACHEM 


BHAIDAS CURSONDAS A CO. 

COTTON MERCHANT 


Exporters and Importers of all Varieties of Cotton. 
Cotton Seed Oil, LInters and Oil Cake 

(Cotton Seod Oil Mill at Amravati) 

Have connections all over the world 

16, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY I 

Tclepho.ie No. 25-1207(3 lines) 

TELEX. 346 30MBAY 
Telegram. "RESMIKAPAS” 






EXPANSION CONTINUES 

Dunlop India fares well 


¥^UNLOP India [<td (Managint^ Divfctov. 
^ Mr E. G. S. Nairn, Calcutta) has im¬ 
proved its sales for the year ended Dec¬ 
ember 31, 11170 to Ivs 37.7 crorcs from 
Rs 81.3 dines m the previous year. The 
gross profit jncrca.^ed to Rs 0.3 croros from 
Rs 8.1 crores. The net profit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Rs 4 
crore.s (Rs 41 crores). The ordinai-y divi¬ 
dend \va.s maintained at 20 pc-r cent. 

The company’s gru.ss profit mai.qni 
works out to 9.5 per cent attains! 10 per 
cent. Tlio ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 10.2 per cent (20,6 per cent) 

The capital expenditure incurrcnil dur¬ 
ing the year was Rs 3.20 crores (Rs 2.44 
crores). In addition, commitments for capi¬ 
tal expenditure at December 31. 1970 

amounted to Rs 5.67 crorc's. Expenditure 
in 1970 includes the implementation of an 
industrial licence received in December 
1967 to increase the company’s automotive 
tyre and tube capacity by 135,600 units 
and 124,800 units per annum respectively. 
Also included are commitments made 
against a further industrial licence receiv¬ 
ed in December 1969 for the manufacture 
of an additional 2.5 lakh automotive tyres 
and tubes per annum and a capital goods 

(In laklvR of mpeeH) 



licence received in July 1.009 for the manu¬ 
facture of an additional 1.5 million cycle 
rims per annum. It ls (xpected that the.se 
two projects will he fully implemented by 
the middle of 1972. 

The company's foreign exchange re¬ 
quirements for its expansion plans are 
being provided partly by the Government 
of India out of credits and loans obtained 
from the DK, West Germany and France 
and partly by sterling loans from Dunlop 
Holdings Ltd, UK. 


Dining the year under nwievv, pro- 
din:! ion of automotive tyres and tubes at 
the Sahaganj factory remained at nearly 
the same level as in tho previous yea^ al¬ 
though output of cycle lyres was lower. 
Production at the AmbatUir (Madras) 
f.K'iury was, however, remarkably higher 
due Lo the completion ot a part of expan¬ 
sion programmes. The implementation of 
tho ('xpansion licence for an additional 
2 3 lakh automotive tyres and tubes at 
Amhattnr is proceeding satisfactorily and 
the adflitional capacity will be fully cllec- 
tivo in 1972. Production of bicycle rims, 
was seriously alfected by the overall 
shortage of steel in the country. Import 
licences were obtained hut supplies of im¬ 
ported steel will only become available in 
lh.e current year. 

During the year under review. Dunlop 
sales of automotive tyres and tubes were 
higher than m the previous year parti¬ 
cularly to vehicle manufacturers and for 
defence. Sales of industrial products were 
also higher than in the previous year. A 
notable achievement wHs the signing of a 
contract valued at Rs 1.50 crores for the 
supply of .special cotton/nylon conveyor 
belting to the Neyveli Lignite Corporation. 

Exports in the year reached Rs 3 
crores (Rs 2.8 crores). In the face of keen 
international competition this achieve¬ 
ment was made possible by the develop¬ 
ment of new markets, continuous market 
rpv^earch, the introduction of special types 
of tyres for bicycles and earthmoving 
machines and two new types of bicycle 
rims and the continuous assistance the 
company receives from its UK as.sociales 
and their worldwide distribution organisa¬ 
tion. 

The major part of the oxxienditure 
incurred, and to be incurred, on the cur¬ 
rent expansion plans will be met from 
the company'.^ own rosouices However, 
additional finance of approximately Rs 2 
crorcs wdll bi' rc-quired. In order to raise 
tins amount, the company has submitted 
sri applicalinii to the Controller of Capital 
Issuf'.s for the issue of 1.5 lakh (.rduiary 
shares at a premiuin of Rs 4 per share to 
the ‘ hareholders in the ratio of three new 
ordinary shares for eveiy 20 ordinary 
shares held. Subject to the consent of the 
Controller of Capital Issnos. the proceeds of 
the proposed i.ssue will bo Rs 2.1 crores, 
of which Rs 1.04 crores, being the amount 
payable by Dunlop Holdings Ltd, UK, 
will be mot by set-ofl again.st the .sterling 
loans made available by them. □ 

State Bank of Patiala 

INTEREST and discount earned by State 
^ Bank of Patiala (General Manager: K. 
Subramanian, Patiala) for tho year ended 
December 31, 1970 have increased to Rs 3.3 
crores from Rs 2.5 crores in the previous 
year. The net profit was Rs 2.89 lakhs 


(Rs 3.73 lakhs). The dividend has been 
maintained at 5 per cent. 

Deposits of the bank expanded to 
Rs 59.4 crores from Rs 55.4 crores. Advances 
ro.se to Rs 41.7 crores from Rs 37.1 crores. 
Tnve.slments were higher at Rs 17 crores 
(Rs 14.4 crores). The ratio of advances to 
deposits increased lo 70.1 per cent from 66.9 
per cent and that of investments to deposits 
r()si‘ to 28.6 per cent from 26 per cent. 

The liberalised scheme introduced by 
the bank for providing agricultural finance 
to small farmers or groups of farmers en¬ 
gaged in such activities as animal has- 
baiidry, cottage industries etc w^as further 
intensilied. Advances were given mostly 
under the “villagt* adoption” scheme. Under 
the.se new schemes, the bank financed 3,998 
farmers as on December 31,1970 with limits 
totalling Rs 3.67 crorcs (outstandings 
Rs 2.81 crores). 

The total credit facilities granted by 
the bank to small-scale industries stood at 
Rs 6.87 crores in terms of limits with out- 

(In IftkliB of ruiK^PR) 
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standings at Ks 3-56 crorcs as at the end 
of 1970 The number of units financed in¬ 
creased by 239 to 1,018 in 1970. During the 
year under review, 22 new branches were 
opened, thus bringing the total number of 
branches of the bank as at the close of the 
year to 116. L" 

Martin Burn 

Y^ITH higher sales for the year ended 
September 30, 1970 at Rs 10,8 crores 
against Rs 7.6 crores in the previous year, 
the gross profit of Martin Bum Ltd 
(Governing Director and Chairman: Mr 
Riren Mookerjeo, Calcutta) has increased 
lo Rs 70 lakhs from Rs 60 lakhs. The net 
profit, after depreciation and taxation, was 
Rs 27 lakhs (Rs 26 lakhs). The ordinary 
dividend has been maintained at 10 per 
cent. The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 6.5 per cent against 7.8 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 7.3 per cent (7.3 per cent).’ 
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The profit and loss account of the 
company includes Rs 22.94 lakhs received 
by way of managerial remuneration. With 
the abolition of the managing agency 
system, this source of revenue will no 
longer be available to the company. 
Although efloi’ls have already been made 
to intensify the other operations of the 
company, it will take time to recoup this 
considerable loss of revenue. 

The assets and liabilities including the 
statutory reserves of the Fyzabad Electric- 
Licence 1933 and the Jaunpur Electric 

llu laklm of nipc(-s) 

I l'’or the yfur cnilofl JOfli Scpt'^iubHr 
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Licendc - 1^34 acquired with elTect from 
April 1, 19()9 have been incorporated in 
these accounts. Also incorporated are the 
income and expenditure of these two 
undertakings for the period April 1, 1969 
to September 30, 1970. □ 


Klrloskar Cummins 


IZIRLOSKAR Cummins Ltd (Chairman: 
^ Mr S. L. Kirloskar, Poona) has increasr 
ed its sales for the year ended September 
30, 1970 to Rs 6.1 crores from Rs 4.1 crores 
in the previous year. The gross profit was. 
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however, slightly lower at Rs 1 crore 
(iRs 1.01 crores). This was due to th© de¬ 
cline In income fax>m job work, from 


WHY 

International Airlines 
Choose Stmdard 
ELECTRIC tractors: 





Air-India, BOAC and I. A. C, 
use at Bombay's Santa Cruz 

Ji Lower Operating costs 

Direct material handling 
costs reduced by 20% to 
90%. Maintenance costs 
too are negligible. 

■ High performance: 

It operates in one electri¬ 
cal charge for a whole 
working day under normal 
conditions. No noise. No 
fumes either. 


nimas-STB>894 



have selected STANDARD Electric Tractors for 
Airport. And here is WHY: 

■ Longer life: 

The estimated life is over 
a decade—75% more than 
that of an 1. C. engine 
truck. 

■ Special features: 

Easy manoeuvrability — 
strong and sturdy con¬ 
struction— Powered by 
Standard TPg Traction 
batteries. 3000 kg. haulage 
capacity. 

Ask for FREE lUustroted folder: 

STANDARD BATTERIES LTD. 

Vakolu, Santa Cruz East, BOMBAY 55. 

Also at: Calcutta, Delhi. Madras, Gauhati. Patna & Cuttack. 



TPg TRACTION BATTERIEI 

exclusively manufactured by 
Standard Batteries Ltd., are 
the largest selling batteries,, 
for use in battery powered 
vehicles in India. 


AIRFREIGHT 

CLEARING - FORWARDING 
SHIPPING - WAREHOUSING 
INSURANCE - TRANSPORT 

MANILAL PATEL & CO. 

TEXTILE MILLS* AND BANKS’ MUCCADAMS 

Head Office: 

KAMER BUILDING, 38 CAWASJI PATEL STREET 
POST BOX NO. 10052, FORT, BOMBAY-1 

Grams: “ PATCO ” Bombay. Telex No. 011-2742 “ PATESAN-BY ” 

Tel. No. — Office: 251307/8/9. 251507. Godown : 371796 

BRANCHES; AHMEDABAD • SURAT • BHAVNAGAR 

STORAGE FACILITIES PROVIDED AT ALL PLACES 

Approved I. A. T. A. MEMBER 
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Rs JK).78 lakhs .in the previous year to 
Rs 22.7.‘> lakhs in the year under review. 
As a result ot higher provision for depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, the net profit declined 
to Rs 29 lakhs from Us 52 lakhs. Despite 
lower profit, the dividend has been stopped 
up to 8 per cent from 6 per cent. The com¬ 
pany’s gross profit margin works out to 
16.5 per cent a.gainst 24.6 jicr cent. '‘I’he 
ratio of net jjrofit to net, worth comes to 
11.3 per (22 per cent). 

During the year under review, produc¬ 
tion of (Cummins engines has gone up by 
almost 50 per cent over that of the previ¬ 
ous year. In view of the excellent export 
performance of tlu* company at a little over 
20 per cent of its total production, the 
Engineering ExpoJt Promotion Council has 
recently awarded a medal of distinction 
and a certificate of merit recognising the 
company as the foremost diesel engine ex- 
port(‘r from India. 

I’hc company's subsidiary, Cummins 
Diesel Sales and Service (India) Ltd ha.s 


continued to perform well. Due to tn- 
creased selling expenses, the gross profits 
have gone dowm and con.sequently no divi¬ 
dend was declared by the subsidiary for 
its accounting year, ended June 30, 1970. 
Financial guarantee extended by Kirloskar 
Cummins to accommodate the subsidiary’s 
bank advances continued. □ 

Bajaj-Tempo 

jDAJAJ-TEMPO Ltd (Chairman: Mr W. F. 
^ Knoedler, Poona) had higher sales for 
the year ended September 30, 1970 at Rs 5.4 
cron's against Rs 3.3 cron's in the previous 
year The gross profit was Rs ^ lakhs 
(R.s 38 lakhs). The net profit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Ks 39 
lakhs (Rs 10 lakhs). The dividend has been 
doubled to 10 per cent from 5 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 10 7 per cent against 11.8 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 21.6 per cent (8.1 per cent). 


A dream 
today ,, 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at Mithapur, youog India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex—maaaive, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic self-sufficiency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHEMICALS UNITED 


in the market 

Southern Trawling 

SOUTHERN Trawling Co Ltd (Regis¬ 
tered Office: 19/2, Cunningham 
Crescent Road, Bangalore) is offering 
for public subscription at par 11,000 
ordinary shares of Rs 100 each of the 
total value of Rs 11 lakhs. The entire 
issue has been underwritten. The sub¬ 
scription list which opened on April 7 
will dose on April 16 or earlier at the 
discretion of the directors but not be¬ 
fore April 13. Application for shares 
must be for a minimum of five ordinary 
shares or multiples Iherc'of. An amount 
of Rs 25 per share is payable on applica¬ 
tion, Rs 25 on allotment and the balance 
in twm calls of Rs 25 each. 

The company w^as incorporated on 
July 18, 1969. The main object is to 
undertake fishing operation.s with the 
aid of medium-sized mechanised boats. 
The factory will be located at Hosabettu 
village in Mangalore. The first batch of 
boat.s is expected by July 1971. The 
company has already commenced its 
activities by arrangement with other 
factories and has exported frozen 
shrimps valued at USS21,642. A further 
order valued at US$50,000 is pending to 
be executed 


During the year under review, the pro¬ 
duction reached very near the sanctioned 
capacity. The company has submitted an 
application for the expansion of its manu¬ 
facturing capacity to 12,000 vt'hiclcs and 
6,000 diesel engines for other uses. During 
the year exports of vehicles and spare 
parts to Ceylon and the UAR totalled 
Rs 10.24 lakhs. There were enquiries from 
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many other centres. Since the close of the 
year the company has placed orders for 
new machinery and equipment of the value 
of Rs 14.50 lakhs. O 

Aruna Sugars 

The profit iand loss account of the 
Aruna Sugars Ltd, Madras, for the 
ende^ September 30, 1970 show a net 
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loss of Rs 7,41,883 which has been arrived 
at after providiiiiq; Ks 10,13,239 for depre- 
oiation on straight line method. The sui- 
plus brought forward from previous year 
• is only Rs 31,866. A total sum of 
Rs 14,70,057 has been transferr -i from the 
dividend equalisation reserve (Rs 6,00,000), 
tax provision not rcxiuired written back 
(Rs 4,70,057) and the gencial reserve 
(Rs 4,()0,000) to cover the loss and to pay 
dividend on preference .shares for the yt*ar 
1970 (Rs 1,19,983) and the dividend on 
t^quity shares at 7i per cent for the year 
1970 (Rs 6,14,532). The surplus to be carried 
forward to the nexl^year is Rs 25,525. The 
general reserve and the developmc^nt re¬ 
bate reserve stand at Ks 5 lakhs and 
Rs 22.50 lakhs, respectively. 

As on September 30, 1970, the i)aid-up 
capital of the company stands at 
Rs 1,02,82,062. The company has got its 
loan arrangements revised by vacating the 
charge of the Indian Bank on the block 
assets of the company on tho full pay¬ 
ment of Rs 7 50 lakhs, by reducing, the 
mortgage rights of the Tamil Nadu In¬ 
dustrial Investment Corporation Ltd on 
the block assets of the company to Ks 2.5 
lakhs only and by creating an equitable 
mortgage to the extent of Ks 6(1 lakhs 
(fresh loan of Rs 40 lakhs plus the bal¬ 
ance of Rs 20 laklis taken over by tlie 
Bank) in favour of Punjab National Bank. 



DEVELOPMENTS IN THE EAST 



Carew and Co 

Sales of Carew & Co Ltd. Calcutta, 
for the year endu'd September 30, 1970 have 
increased to Rs 3 53 crut es from Rs 3.14 
cTores in the previous year. The net profit, 
after providing Rs 9 18 lakhs (Rs 7.24 lakhs) 
for dc^»eciation, 'imountod to Rs 3.21 lakhs 
(loss of Rs 1.65 lakhs). The development 
rebate reserve claimed Rs 1.51 lakhs 
(Rs 3.03 lakhs). The general reserve got 
Rs 1.02 lakhs (nil). The ordinary dividend 
for the year was .skiijped. During the year 
under review 1.66 lakh (1.08 lakh) 
tonnes of cane were crushetl, and 1.34 lakh 
bags of sugar were prc»duced witlr an aver¬ 
age recovery of 8.04 (8.85), per cent. 1’h.e 
statutory minimum j)nce for cane continu¬ 
ed at Rs 7 37 pt'r quintal Thtue was an 
improvement in the supply of molasst^s to 
the Asansol distillery as a result of which 
it WMS possible to maintahi the production 
at a satisfactory level all through the ycMr. 
During the year under review, thcif w^^^s 
some improvcrntml in the sales of Rosa dis¬ 
tillery as suitable measun.'s had been taken 
to mc'ct the competition from sub-standard 
products in the market. 

Sendra Coal 

The Sendra Coal Co Ltd. Calcutta, has 
earned a net profit of Rs 1.38 lakhs for the 
year ended December 31. 1970 against 
Rs 87,054 in the previous year after pro¬ 
viding Rs 90,829 (Rs *75.8.93) for taxation. 
The ordinary dividend has been maintain¬ 
ed at 7 per cent. The company’s portfolio 
is representative of investments v/hich are 
quoted on the Calcutta Stock Exchange 
with the exception of Rs 9 lakhs 7^ per 
cent debentures in Bird and Co (Private) 
Ltd, The total market value of quoted in¬ 
vestments on December 31, 1970 amoimtc^d 
to Rs 6.04 lakhs. 

Hindustan Construction 

The Hindustan. Construction Co Ltd, 
Bombay, is offering for public subscription 
6.3 lak^ ordinary shares of Rs 10 each at 
Ba 16 |Xir,share (Uicjudes a premium of Rs 5 


With the improving living standards in the East comes the prospect 
of trade cxpan.sioo and of increasLog opwrtuoitics for profit- 
Hble marketing. The world-«ide facilities of three great banking 
organisations, merged into a single comprehensive service, are 
at your disposal with up-to-date information and expert advice 
on all aspects of finance and trade in these areas. 

THE H0NGK0N6 AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFFICE; Hong Kong 
LONDON OFFICE: 9, Oracecburch Street, London EC3 
CALCUTTA OFFICE: 31, Dalhousic Square 
BOMBAY OFFICE: (Tel: 255621) 16, Vir Nariman Road 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 1, Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong 
CALCUTTA OFFICE: Gillander House, Nctaji Subhas Road 
BOMBAY OFFICE: (Tel: 25K602) 

52/60, Mahatma Gandhi Road 
other Branches in India at 

DELHI. MADRAS. NEW DELHI, VISAKHAPATNAM 

THE BRITISH BANKOFTHE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 20, Abchurch I.nnc, London FC4N 7AY 
BOMBAY OFnCE: 314, Dr. Dadabhoy Naorojt Road 
(Tel: 252267) 

BRANCHFB AND CORRESPONDENTS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


FOR WORLDWIDE TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

Clearing - Forwarding - Shipping - Warehousing - Insurance 


Contact: 



CPff/VAr£)LTD. 

30, Rampart Row, Fort, Bomba/-! 

Cable: TRAVEL Phone: 290707 (II Lines) 

Telex: 2494 

LARGEST TRAVEL ADVISERS AND LICENSED 
CLEARING AND FORWARDING AGENTS 

Branches; CALCUTTA - NEW DELHI - MADRAS - HYDERABAD 
BANGALORE-POONA-BARODA & MADURAI 
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per share) of the total value of Rs 94.5 
lakhs, in order to admit the ordinary 
shares of the company to cash dealings 
on the Bombay Stock Exchange. The ap¬ 
plication list for the shares now olfered 
for sale will open on April 14 and will 
close on April 23 or earlier but not before 
April 17. The full amount of Rs 15 per 
share is payable on application. The com¬ 
pany was established in Bombay in 1926 
as a private company and 'was converted 
into a public company in 1939. It carries 
out heavy construction contracts of all 
types. It has on hand., at present, about 35 
projects spread all over India, The value 
of the outstanding works to bo executed 
as on July 31, 1970 was about Rs 64 crores. 
Since Augu.st 1970, the company has secur¬ 
ed further new contracts of the value of 
over Rs 3 crores. For the year ended July 
31, 1970 the company has paid dividend 
on ordinary shares at 12 per cent. The 
shares now oITered will bo eligible for 
dividend that may be declared for the 
year ending July 31, 1971 and thereafter. 



Philips India 

Sales of Philips India Lid, Calcutta, 
fur the year ended December 31, 1970 
have increased to Rs 37.68 crores from 
Rs 30.20 crores in the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing Rs 1.10 crores 
(Rs 0.91 CTore) for depreciation and 
Rs 4.25 crores (Rs 3.40 crores) for taxa¬ 
tion, amounted to Rs 2.47 crores (Rs 1.87 
crores). The dividend recommended is 20 
per cent (23 per cent) and is payable on 
the increased ordinary capital of Rs 5.46 
crores. During the year under review, 
the paid-up capital was raised from Rs 3.64 
crores to Rs 5.46 crores by the issue of 
bonus shares in the ratio of 1:2. The divi¬ 
dend will absorb Rs 1.1 crores (0.84 crores). 
An amount of Rs 20 lakhs (Rs 20 lakhs) 
has been provided for the development 
rebate reserve and Rs 10 lakhs (Rs 10 
lakhs) for the debenture redemption 
reserve. 

Notice 

THE PREMIER CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY LTD. 

NOTICE 

twotice is hereby given that the 

Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
the Company will be held at Walchand 
Hirachand Hall, Indian Merchants’ Cham¬ 
ber Building, 76, Veer Nariman Road, 
Churchgate, Bombay-1 on Wednesday the 
28th April, 1971 at 4-00 p.m. (S.T.) for the 
purpose of transacting the business pre¬ 
scribed in the notice sent to all the Mem¬ 
bers of the Company. 

For The Premier Construction Co, Ltd. 

S. S. BORKAR 
Secretary, 

Registered Office: 

Construction House, 

WAiiCHAND Hirachand Marg, 

Ballard Estate, 

Bombay-1. 

2nd April, 1971, , 
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EQUITIES 


Dull trading 

Bombay. (i 

^CTIVITY (m the stoi'k exchanfit' dunn.^ 

the week was restricted to a I'cjw 
selected scrips but the trend was t'airly 
steady. The market will renidin dull until 
such time as some hints about the Budf^ct 
become available. A depressing factor, 
however, was the statement of the Foreign 
Trade Minister, Mr L. N. Mishra. that the 
Government proposed to make textile mills 
produce more coarse cloth than now and 
that the penalty for exemption would be 
raised. ITiis will put the textile industry, 
already harassed by rising cotton prices, 
in an even more diflicult position. Whe¬ 
ther more coarse cloth or higher penalty, 
the industry will have to increase the 
pncc'.s of the higher varietio.s in order to 
set its earnings right but it is doubtful 
whether this will prove feasible. 1X11113 
have reporrtedly moved the Government 
but wiiat the latter is going to do is any¬ 
body's gue.ss. 

It is because of this uncertainty that 
the investors were rather shy uf textile 
shares. Towards the end of the week 
Ccfttiiry .was a bit shaky and shed a few 
points. All the same the market, not 
in textiles but as a whole remained fairly 
steady. The factor which helped sentiment 
was the Prime Minister’s statement that 
production would be maximised and in- 
ve.stment increased both in the public and 
private sector.s. The presumption there¬ 
fore was that while taxation would not be 
heavy, the corporate sector might be ofTer- 
od some incentives. 

Rayons were quiet to steady with 
National maintained at a steady level. Cen¬ 
tury Enka was marked down to Rs 330 al¬ 
though it was generally believed that th(' 
company would make its maiden dividend. 
The scrip, however, rallied on replacement 
buying. ABC, Mico, Cafi and Nocil were 
fairly active. 

Corporate reixuls continued to be satis¬ 
factory. Antifriction Bearings has im¬ 
proved upon its 1969 results and has pro¬ 
posed a 2 per cent rise in the dividend at 
12 per cent for 1970. •Modella Woollens has 
also stepped up the dividend from 7.5 per 
cent for 1969 to 10 per cent (proposed) for 
last year. The company had paid only 5 
per cent in 1968, Delhi Cloth has received 
the Government's sanction for its 4:5 
bonus issues. 

Steels maintained a .steady tone with 
Tata mentioned at Rs 101 and Indian Iron 
at Rs 11.50. Telco held its ground while 
Voltas attracted fresh inquiry. Chemicals 
were listless. Money was a bit easy with 
the call rate at XO per cent. □ 


THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 


Clo.intt 


FORWARD 

Toxtitos 

Ainu. Advanco (100) 
llombajr Dyeing (25) 

Coritral India (50) . 

Ccatury (100) 

Dawn (50) .. 

Klphlribiono (50) 

Finlay (100) 

Ookak (100) 

Gwalior llayoD(lO). 

Tndl n U nited Ord. (] 0) 

Khalau (100) 

Ivoliln<xjr (100) 

Morarjee (100) 

Xailonal Bayon (lOO)j 
iniwnLK(lOO) 

Podar (10) ,. ..| 

Sbrecnlwas (100) 

Simplex (50) 

Standard.(lOO) 

Svadefihl (100) 

Swan (100) ,. 

'I’aU Mills (26) 

Electric 

Ahmedabad (100) . .'lOo 00**\ 
' - ,5on/ 

oott / 

I 00**^ 
o<»tt/ 
: oo**\ 

iru 


Ultfh 


I 


rt 00** 
3.oott/ 
S.OO** \ 

1 oott/ 

0 601 fj 
9.00** I 

0 tK)ttJ 
5.00** 

0 oott/ 

7 00** I 

0 oott/ 

w** \ 

2 oott/ 

2 f.O** 

4 oOtt/ 


Andlira Valley (KW) ilf.? 

M! 

U. Suburban (100) .. 120 
1121 

Tata Hydro (100) 


Tata Power (100) 

8 tMl 

Indian Iron (10) 
Uukond (10) 

TuU Steel (76) 

Encincerinc 

Alcock (100) 

Cuopec (100) 

Larsen it Toubro (10).| 

Tata Eng. A Loco 
( 100 ) 

SLM—Mancklal (100) 


jUO.l 

.Il68 ( 


I 56**^ 

1.76ttJ 


LOO*- , 

5.60ttJ 

).00^*A 

l.OOttJ 


OyM & Chcmi. 

Amur Dyo-Cbom. pOiJ ■ 
(100) .. ..“07. 

Indian Dyestuff (100) 

Polychcm (60) .. 

Tata Cheoiloals (10).. 


Shipping 

Great Eastern (10) .. 
Sdndln (20) .. 

Otmmt 

A.C.O. (100) .. 
OrlBea(lO) .. 

Shreo Dlgrljay (100) 

Sugtr 

Iklapur (60) 
Maharashtra (60) 
Phaltan (60) 


j 22d.00 

40.50 


CbmUig 


'£21-, 00** 
1H7.f>Ott 
‘ 4U OO** 
4*> 75rt 
44 0<j** 
4.'-. Crtitt 
SO,''. 60*• 
^889.oott 


26 00* 


I 


18.5J 
101.60 


108.75 

167.tK) 

120.00 

102.00 

157.00 


17.00 
00 00 


86.00 62.00 


£4.00 

287.00 

246.00 

260.&0t| 


23 00 
232 00 ^ 
238.75 
212.00 


00 *- , 

24ttJ 


75**'\ 

w 

OOttJ 


83 50*• 
87.60ttj 

I36.oottJ 
no**' 


212 . 00 * 
234.oott 


80 00* 
01.60tt, 
Walohandnagar(ioo). 74 oo*-" 

106 .oott. 


80.60 

35.00 

21.02 

21.48 

140 76 

140 00 

18.04 

18 4s 

147.60 

146.00 

80 00 

83 00 

OS.00 

97 00 

76.60 

7.5.00 

76.00 

73.00 


Miictllancous 

llombay iWirruah (25)] 
ITIndiinlan Motors 
( 10 ) 

Indian Copper (2 «A.) 
Premier Automoblh'S 
( 100 ) 

Pm Coubtruction 
(60) 

.Shivratpnr (10) 

Slrpur Paper (10) . 
Tata Ull (26) 

W. ('oast Paper (100).j 
Whni-o (100) 

CASH 



Clawing 
U'lotn- 
11cmn 
3I-3-1W71 


ll«. 

45.75*' 
Id f»f)tt i 
12 S8* 
14.60tti 
3.98** 1 
4.03ttJ 
59.60**' 

86 oott. 

159.(X)**'' 

14 OOttJ 
12 20^*1 
11 24tt, 
67.00*-' 
86 60tt, 
203 00**' 
170.6t>ttJ 
160.00**'! 
107.oott. 


I Cif.^lng 


Ili«h 

1k»W 1 



1 

1 

<;-l-1971 

Rs. 

Its. 

I'ul. 

4(', „5 i 

r., 60 

/ 4') Oh** 

' 40 OO+t 

/ 12 .S3** 

1 14 68*t 

13 0!) j 

12.'lO 


1 n .-)■> 

/ 3 yo** 

i 

1 o . J - 

\ 4 02tt 


15-* 00 ; 
7 72 ' 
12 40 ! 

6.-y 00 j 
208.00 ' 


initt 

- ifi 'J 7.40** 
‘ l\ 14.00U 
,n .o :/ 12 24** 


I 



TextilM 

Jlaroti.i ifjisnn (100). 
Hruilhiir.y (60) 

Century Enka (100). 
Gold Aiobiir (100) . 
Indian Uayou (100). 
Laktthiui-MshnudOO) 
M.ifallal (100) 

Mudnlln Woollen (10). 
JUgbuy-anHhl (100) ,. 
KajTTiond Woollen 
( 10 ) 

Shreo Ham (U)0) ..I 

1. Vlsroft** (100) -.1 
Vc-iU-nj India (260)..; 

Intumncd 

I PritlHh India (10) 
lnd!''’'i Mtjrcautjlu 
, (60) 

Xew Great (25) 

' New India (15) 

VuifHll (10) . . 

Electric 

I AnialRamatod (lO) .. 

I Surat(lUO) .. 

Cement 

I MynoreCement(10).. 
Saiirnahtra Cement 
( 100 ) 


38.00** I 
80.76tt 
21.48** 
26.60t1 


/ 140.6.}* 
\150 fX)tt 
/ 18.04** 
\ lt.02tt I 
ri47 00** ! 

\ 138,oott 


Andljra PuTier 
(100) (old) 

Anil HHrdlK)ard8 (100) 
Javant Paper (100>.. 
Komt(lOO) .. 

Stffls Metali 
& Alloys 

I Ferro Alloys (100) .. 
Hind Aluminiiun (10). 
Khandetwal I'crro 
( 100 ) 

Engineering 

Assoclatod Ih'artnga 
(liKO 

Tllud 'rrartors (100). 
Jyoll(lOO) .. 
KIrloflkar Oils (10) . 
Mahindra (101 
Now Stamlard (100).. 
Sandvik Asia (ltK>) ., 
T. Marieklal (100) .. 
ICenith Stool (10) 

Cables & Elec. 

Aalan'Chblos (100) 
CroinpbjQ Orea^'e# 
( 100 ) 

Mnhendra Eleo. (liKl), 
Standard IlatUirli'S 
( 100 ) 


118.00 
47.00 
347 50 
163.00 
77.00 
09-00 
S76.tMl 
0.00 
01.60 

10 00 
86.00 
171.00 
18S.76 


17 78 

77.00 

39.26 

48.50 

16.12 


10.08 

127.00 


17.20 

172.60 


138 00 
80.00 
142.60 
111.00 


*■ 


Chemicals 


Payer (India) (100). 
ChMn.<VFlbre.s(10). 
Colonr-Chem. (too) . 
Nat. Organic (100) . 
PnacrCiu) .. 
Pcilycjh'tlns Ind, ^lOO). 
Sandoz(10) .. 
Synthetics (100) . 

MiMeiianeous 

Champbor & Allied 
(lUO) 

Coat Tyres (100) . 

I'lbro Glaas (10) 
Gaiimion India (10). 
lllndurttan Lever (10) 
Kinick Mxnn (100) .. 
Motor fndastriesdOO) 
P. M.tgnets (100) ., 

W. H. Drody (160).. 


119 00 
815.00 ! 
73”00 j 
37^2.'. j 

i 

171.00 j 

~ I 


117 00 
330 00 
76 00 
37.' 60 


117 00 
47.00 
00 

162.00 
77.00 
»9 00 
87.* 00 
9.00 
91.6(1 

19.00 
— I 86 00 
Ids.00 i,}0 00 

— 168.76 


- 1 
40.26 I 


— 77.00 

— . ! 39 26 

46.76 I 4.’».76 

— ; 15.12 


10.08 
125 00 


77.00 

145.00 


73.00 

141.26 


17.20 

172.50 


188.00 

76.00 

142.60 

111.00 


93.00 


_ 

92.50 

86.26 

38.60 

35.76 

80.50 

165.00 

16:.. 00 

100.00 

160.00 

288.00 

297. (hi 

2S7.00 

297.00 

lUO.OO 

100.00 

7.5 00 

75.00 

128.00 

— 

—- 

128.00 

18.00 

18.00 

17.00 

17,00 

16.84 

16 00 

16 56 

16.88 

102.00 

— 

— 

101.00 

286.00 

293 00 

281.00 

203.00 

890 00 

— 

— 

3'JO.OO 

17.00 

17.00 

10 62 

1 

10.76 

75.00 

79.00 

74.00 

70.00 

2.31.25 

231.25 

227.50 

227.60 

118.00 

119.00 

1 117.60 

119.00 

218 V5 

220.00 

218.75 ' 

219.60 

248 00 

260.00 

244.00 

247.00 

42.75 

45.00 

42.00 

46.00 

262.60 

253.76 

2 S.7."> 

263.75 

238.00 

242 00 

S ll 50 

241.00 

38.00 

3.S.00 

3‘L25 

d«).25 

254.00 

268 00 

263.00 

254.00 

IK.62 

is.r .2 

18.36 

18.62 

180.00 

186.00 

179.00 

18 3 00 

237 50 

237 00 

234 OO 

1 

■J35.60 

247..50 

218 75 

245.00 

24H 75 

18 00 

— 

- 

10 no 

5.24 

6.2S 

5.12 

6 28 

23.38 

23 76 

23 2l 

23'.76 

03.00 

06.00 

9.3 00 

96.00 

440 00 

21 r . .'.0 

230,00 

212.00 

148.50 

162 60 

147 60 

162.60 

160.00 

— 


150.00 


tt Squaring up deala. 


• Ex-dlvldend, t Cum-rlght. § Ex-right. •• Buslivoss for Hand Ddiverv. 

NoU: Figures within brackets Indicate the pald-np value of shares. 

Wherever the quotations are available for hand delivery boslness. the high and low quotation* have been given on that basla. 
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COMMODITIES 


Spot cotton moves down 


Bombay. April (i 

A pronounced .srifip.int; tronrl i?i prices 
wais noticed in the cotton market diinnii the 
past week. Mills wore rduclant huyers in 
a declining market 'I'he continued tight 
inoney conclilion'^ remairicd .m ad<led deter¬ 
rent. 'I’ho sentimenl was also influenced, to 
some extent, by the appiohensinns about the 
Govc^rnment .stjcialislic poliov in regard to 
textiles, with the accent <»n the augmenta¬ 
tion of the production ol Janata type of cloth. 

The dei line was particularly marked in 
the case <>1 Maharnsiilra caitton, some of 
which, likt' Ik rar AK, sutTered a sharp set¬ 
back m f>iice. 11 1 '. pri'cisely to .stem Ihe 
rot th.il till* Maharashtra Apt‘x Co't.»[itrative 
Markeliju: Ff'dcration has been extending 
.sporadic .support during the last few days. 
Tbe Federatuai has. in fact, opened 11 new 
cr>llon puic-hasing centres for arresting the 
price rise m Aktda, Akot, Yeotinal. Ghatji, 
Varii. Arvi, Sdlod, ITingoli, Khelu and Jalna. 
Although UKi.st of the slock.s waih the gnnv- 
ers had nlxeady b(-?en sold, it would seem 
Ihtat th(‘re were some unsold sbick'^ with the 
grov/ers iri Vidarbha and Marathwada. Ac¬ 
cording !(' Mr M. ,1. Mohite, Ihn State Minis¬ 
ter for Co-ofjeratiori. the stocks in Vidaibha, 
yet to be dispfjst^l off. amounted to one lakh 
bait's and in Marathw.ida ab(ju» l.'S.nOo bales 


The in]lowing ha-, been the tnmd of 
prices nf some of the leading vaiietU'S. 


(Ks pnr cimdy) 


Kluintifuli 
Borfir AK . . 
l)ig\ajtty Oabhoi 
HoruT h 117 
Kidyim 7V>7 
Mftnavadijr C<>L» 


For thr week 
t'vilrd 
A pill 0 
2,r),.0 2.700 
2 100 2,200 
:pooo 

2, >00-2 iOO 
2J2''» 
2.700 


For the w^ek 
ended 
March 31 
2.72:> 

2 .'.'Jl 

.t.ooo ;p 02 :. 

2,7.>0-‘'.8tK» 
2.300 2,320 


In the import seciiou, inteuvl was con 
lined to stray lots of Auunican cotton, the 
iiegoliaticuis for which liad iiccn icccnilv' 
finabsed. The Crdton Cot porat iiai nf [nrlia 
had been bu.sy issuuic, lenders calling l*»r 
oilers of eottcjn a.s well as i triple fibre. 
Under the agreement signei! in Ni'w Delhi 
between India and Russi.i on Mond.iv, Irulta 
will leeeive 20,000 lonric's ol r.iw c-o11ot' pcT 
annum ta I’ttle n\mr 1 lakh tialc'O from Uie 
Soviet Union The cotton will he used to 
manufac'lure textile^, to be re-exijorted to 
Ripsia L’otal imports during Die emrent sea¬ 
son as on March 0 amounted U' 11)2,37.3 bales 
against 378.002 bales m the eorrespoudin.e 
period last year. 

Raw cotton registered for export during 
the "'CasoTi. as on March 2:1, is jJaeed at 
118,3-18 bales of which 87,014 hales were 
passixl for shipment as against 180.032 bale.s 
and no.74.3 bales respectively, during ihc 
corresponding period last year. 


YARNS SUBDUED 

Bombay. April 0 

A diill and drab .'sentiment continued to 
prevail in the yarns market during the past 
week also. The turnover was restricted. Art 
silk yarns lost further ground during the 
week due to improved supply and the re- 
<iuced oirtake from upcountry interests. The 
con.sumer.s expect a cut in the rayon prices 
followdng rumours that the Tan if Commi.s- 
sion’s recommendations would be implement¬ 
ed soon Staple fibre yarns also continued 
to be subdued. Cotton yarns were steady. 

In (he art silk yarns .section, I.30D 
National Rayon shed nine paise to Rs 17.02. 
120D receded by .35 paise to Rs 184H. 15(1D 


Bright Century lost 20 paise to R.s 10.60 and 
120D 2li paise lo Rs 18.74. lOOD Bright South 
India <*a.sed by 1.3 paise lo Rs 23.0?, Staple 
fibre yarns (2'x34nF) spot Kiran was a 
shade lower at Rs against Rs 11 57 a 

week ago. 


OILSEEDS DIVEKGENT 

Bombay. April 3 

The liend in ihe oilseed^ in.irket was 
vlivergcnt. The undertone in grouiKinulF: and 
groundnut oil was rather bea^l^h and m view 
()f the heavy arrivals of (he summer crop 
.'.♦'cds at the terminal centres of the South, 
there is nr, lik('‘lihood of the price'' improv¬ 
ing m the near future, 

ArrivaK at the rcgulaied markets of 
North and South Areot districts in Madras 
were eslunaied at Ja.OOO bags a dav. Buyers 
were not very ke^^n and with the reported 
clearariLe of PB 480 soyabean oil. vana.spati 
mtcie-t', are not eager to rusli - i the market. 

The outlook 1oi‘ groundnut ('xtracDons 
'iocs m l .'-eem tjright. The DK hm: not been 
shoAirig riiui'h interest and Die (}uotation was 
iroLini! k4.; Fast Furopean countries have 
csh.iu.'ded their (luota and Dieir (ujotalious 
arc iMther low. No fr^sh bmine.*-;-, is expect- 
I'd fioMi these marki^t. for the tiwe bi'ing 

.liipan ha'' become a dilliciiit cu.storner 
.liter Dll* 011,110x111 ^care. Srujrj,''htra is re- 
( orted to tie having on its h.uiiis nt'oiil ,SO 000 
io (3) ono tonnes of unsold extractions 

fki lor has maintained :i *Te.idy tone and 
no lender- haVf? bt'en made -o fai in the 
m itunp" coMlrnrgs. 'rc-nditrs m bnsT'cds have 
tot,died jM tonnes 3’he pro.snecls loi teiulers 
'll ca- lor .-.ccni bleak ,is the ^pf»t 'naleii.'il e- 
'.•trhme .i h'gh premium. 

Cemi'.ir.itiv' prices in rupeec'. weie. 


Item 
CuHtor April 
Cn.'itor Ju/io 
Linatx‘drt April . , 
IJiiMuedH July .. 

O. Nntfl Klmiidosh 
G. Nnt oil 

( tiiHl-or MudJ H« Small . 
Castor Ckjinin. oil 
ChhIaip B.S.S. oil 
T^inutwln Bold ., 
Linnood oil 


.31-3-1971 

0 4-1971 

Ml. 70 

143.00 

1 to,00 

13S.25 

162.60 

loo 50 

167.60 

157 25 

196.00 

192.00 

42.75 

42. SO 

162.00 

176.00 

34.50 

35 00 

3i>. 75 

37.60 

166.00 

160.00 

37..50 

36.25 


FOODCKAINS EASY 

Bombay, April 5 

An easy trend in foodgrains prices pre¬ 
vailed in the local foodgmins market during 
the week under review. Among coarse 
grains, the prices of biijra (superior) declined 
by Rs 2 to Rs CCl-70 per quintal on account 
of poor demand. The daily arrivals were 
placed only 100 bags. However, the city 
stock was estimated at around 60.000 bags. 
Mairc at Rs 62 63 per quintal remained un¬ 
changed during the week. Activity in maize 
was limittxl. The inflow was normal around 
170 bags a day. In pulses, gram (Punjab) re¬ 
ceded by Rs 4 to Rs 80-81 per quintal, due 
lo heavT arrivals. IJrad (Khandesh new) at 
Rs 148-152 per quintal showed a modest fall 
of Rs 3 owing to slack demand. The activity 
in urad wa.*^ moderate. Tur (Berar white) also 
declined by Rs 2 to Rs 110-113 per quintal. 
This wa.s attributed to good supplies in the 
face of poor demand and discouraging up- 


country advices. Moong (Chinai) at Rs 170-200 
per quintal, remained steady. The activity 
in moong was moderate and the cHy stock 
was placed at around 15,000 bags. 

SUGAR STEADY 

Bombay, April 5 

The prices of sugar (C-30) at Rs 188-190 
per quintal remained .steady in the local 
sugar market during the past week. The cur¬ 
rent prices of sugar are higher by about Rs 10 
than the level a year ago. Arrivals and off¬ 
take were more or le.ss same at 1,000 bags. 
Today, about 4,000 bags of ‘D* grade sugar 
were sold by the co-operative sugar factories 
at a higher rate of Rs 181 per quintal with 
ex-mill duty. 


KIPS FIRM 


Madras, April 3^ 

The tempo of inquiries for hides and skins 
was sustained in the pfist week. Prices were 
liekl firm at both buyin.g and selling ends. 
The demand centred on lower selections in 
lis;hl cow hide*!, and buff calf, and all grades 
of cow calf. Available offers were placed 
in moderate quantities. The importers were 
willing lo pay slightly increased price.s for 
lower select urns The trading in goat .skins 
vva.s poor Prime .sheep .^kins ruled very firm, 
J’hcre w'as selective .‘^ales in wool sheep while 
market class remained w'eak. 

SILVER UP, GOLD EASY 

Bombay. April G 

A divergent trend characterised trading 
in the bullion market during the past week. 
Silver gamed further ground following re- 
.strictod .irnvals in the wake of improved de¬ 
mand especially from uy'country centres. Gold 
shed its earlier gains and closed the week 
on a distinctly easier tone. The increased arri¬ 
vals and the w’eak over.sea*'- advices imfiartcd 
^ve,^kne^s. 8t»vereign was fully ste.irly at Iasi 
wc'Pk’s levels. 

Silver ( ti‘36 lineness) opened ai last 
week’s closing 1(*V(?1 of Rs 585 and slightly 
iinfiroved in 1he following sessions It wound 
up Die week at b’s 58n..50 today, the net gain 
over Die wook being Rs 1.50 The weekly 
d<')i\Y‘ry was mentioned a1 between Rs 58.5 
and Rs’ 581 'I'he w^eekly average arrivals and 
(jtri.ike aggreealed 28 bars and Di bars, ro 
s pee lively. 


Primary gold in unofficial trading com¬ 
menced lls 2 lower at Rs 183 and remained 
a I that level m the following .sessions. It 
closed the wmek at Rs 182 today, with a net 
lo.ss of R.s 3 over the week. Standard .gold 
in official trading began a rupee lower at 
Its 192 and recoded further and closed the 
week at Rs 102.50 today with a net loss of 
a rupee over the week. Sovereign was fully 
maintained at Rs 174. 

MONEY STRINGENT 

Bombay, April O' 

Stringent conditions continued lo prevail 
in Bombay’s short-term money market dur¬ 
ing the past week. The inter-bank call rale 
was 10 per cent. In Calcutta, renewals were 
done at 10 per cent. 

During the week fnded March 26, foreign 
exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank of 
India declined by Rs 20.07 crores to 
Rs 3,50.43 crores. While foreign securities rose 
by Rs 5 crores to Rs 273.42 crores, balances 
held abroad came down by Rs 25.07 crores 
to Rs 77.01 crores. Notes in circulation de¬ 
clined by Rs 43.54 crores lo Rs 4,211,77 
crores. Ix)ans and advances to scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks came down to Rs 368.37 crores 
from Rs 442.82 crores. 

Week ended March 26, recorded a rise 
of Rs 9.70 crores at Rs 4,673.66 crores in the 
total credit made available by scheduled 
commercial banks. Borrowings from Reserve 
Bank came down to Rs 368.37 crores from 
Rs 442.82 crores. 






READY REFERENCER & 
GUIDE TO COMPANIES 
ACT 

1961 Edition 

By JOHN and ROW 

Advocates, Madras 

Contents : 

A commentary on the Com¬ 
panies Amendment Act 1960. 

Text of the Companies Act 1956 
incorporating up-to-date amend¬ 
ments. 

Price t Ri 12.M (postage extra) 


EXPRESS PUBLISHERS 
(PRIVATE) LIMITED 

33, BROADWAY, MADRAS-1 


LABOUR GAZETTE 

Started in 1921, the Labour Gazette^ 
issued monthly, is a journal for Uie use 
of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters 
specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other 
information on consumer price index 
numbers for working class, industrial 
disputes, absenteeism, trade unions, 
Industrie relations, cases under labour 
laws, glimpses of industrial awards, 
labour legislation, etc. Special articles 
on matters connected with labour and 
industrial relations are published from 
time to time. 

* Annual Subscription (September- 

August); Rs. 12. 

* Back Copies: If available, supplied 

at Rs. IS per set. 

* Advertisement Rates can be had on 

request. 

All correspondence and remittances 
iBouId be addressed to: 

^ THE COMMISSIONER OF 
I^ABOUR AND DIRECTOR OF 
EMPLOYMENT, 

Commerce Centre, 

Tardeo^ BQmbayw34 WB (India) 


From joining 
wood to wood... 



to binding books for good 



^mouiicoll 

HIS so mm USES! 

Use Mowicoll to fix laminates, veneers, wood panels and flush 
doors; to make fibre drums and paper tubes for battery cells; to 
manufacture sports goods, multi-wall paper bags, emery cloth and 
fabric paint; to bond pencil slats and laminated cork wads; for par¬ 
quet and glazed tile flooring. And for several olhei applications too. 


I READY-TO USE 
I GOOD BONDING STRENGTH 
I QUICK DRYING 
I EASY TO APPLY 
I NO OFFENSIVE SMELL 
■ LARGER COVERING CAPACITY 


Packing: 

1/4, 1/2, 1. 

5, 2&, 50 and 100 kg. nett. 


'fllouiicoll 





DYES & CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Dugal House, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay 20 BR. 
Branches: Ahmedabad • Bombay • Calcutta • Delhi • Madras 
® Registered User: Hoechsl Dyes & Chemicals Ltd. 
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WEEKLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


_ _ 

STATISTICS J 


RESERVE BANK OF IMOIA (R* in orome*) 


Friday 

afl-3.1971 

19-3-1971 

27-3-1970 

Iffut Dtpcrtoiaol 

Note* held in Banking Department 

9.69 

14.52 

23.38 

Notes in circulation 

4,211.77 

4,255.81 

3,842 50 

Total aotat iwued . 

4.221.30 

4,269.83 

3,805 93 

Qold coin and bullion 

182.63 

182.63 

182.63 

Foreign Becuritiea.. 

273.42 

268.42 

331 12 

Rupee coin.. 

51.67 

50.16 

01.63 

Qovomment of India rup^ soouritieo .. 

8,713.73 

3,708.73 

3,287.35 

Banking Oapartment 

Deposits of Central Government 

250 55 

373 74 

107.64 

Deposits of State Governments .. 

13.37 

12.00 

H.21 

Deposits of Scheduled Commercial Banks 

2()7.10 

195.93 

104.1L 

Deposits of Scheduled State Co-operative 
Banka 

9.33 

8.70 

8.09 

Deposits of Non-Scheduled State Co¬ 
operative Banks 

0.78 

0.78 

0.57 

Deposits of other banks .. 

0.26 

0.28 

0. J5 

Other Deposits 

71.06 

69 91 

1.59 24 

Other liabilities 

6BH 67 

605,24 

009 90 

Total llabiltlles or assets. 

1,241.71 

1,326.57 

1,117 90 

Notes and coins .. 

0 67 

11 59 

23 51 

Balances hold abroad 

77.01 

102.OS 

135.14 

Loans and advances to— 

(i) Central Government 

__ 

■■ 

_ 

(ii) State Govornmonts 

249.51 

244.34 

211.98 

Loans and advances to Scheduled Com- 
meroial Banks .. 

363.37 

442.82 

238.02 

Loans aud advanoosto State Co-operative 
Banks 

300-49 

308 85 

275 51 

Other loans and advances 

33.93 

35.29 

8 78 

Bills purchased and discounted .. 

38 OS 

21.42 

01 92 

Invoslmenta 

113. 15 

112 55 

118 87 

Other assets 

45.50 

44.05 

44.17 


Note: The gold rom^rvas of laauo Dopartinout ara valuad at Ra 63.08 per 
10 grama upto January 31, 1900 aud at Rs 84.39 par 10 grama thereafter. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX : 1970 (Obbo: loeo-ioo) 


a 

Industrial workers 

Urban non-manual 
oinployoes 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 1 

July 1 

1 

Aii^usl. 


Alimudubiid 

177 

ISI 

177 

173 1 

17il 

17,» 

Ajmor 

189 

180 

N.A. 

172 

171 

.\.A 

.\lwiiye 

201 

200 

199 

(a) 

l») 

Ia| 

Aturitrfar 

193 

1<‘8 

N A. 

185 

189 


Biuigalure .. 

187 

188 

Iftl 

170 

172 

173 

Bombay 

182 

1.S3 

183 

ifta 

15b 

I«W 

Calcutta 

189 

190 

100 

170 

1:2 

174 

Delhi 

200 

204 

202 

1/4 

176 

175 

Digboi 

193 

194 

195 

(«) 

( 0 ) 

fa} 

Gwalior 

103 

196 

192 

190 

192 

N \. 

Hyderabad.. 

191 

193 

192 

176 

174 

17 5 

Jamsbesdpur 

188 

189 

190 

(») 

(«> 

(u) 

Kaupur 

192 

193 

N.A. 

170 

177 

N.A. 

Madras 

171 

174 

176 

174 

176 

177 

Nagpur .. .. ! 

191 

190 

191 

170 

169 

N.A. 

Patna 

(o) 

(«) 

(o) 

192 

192 

194 

Sarnbalpur 

202 

202 

N.A. 

176 

179 

N.A. 

Shillong 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

108 

16P 

167 

Srinagar 

170 

172 

N.A. 

179 

179 

182 

Trivandrum 

(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

176 

178 

180 

Yatnunaoagar 

107 1 

198 

N.A. 

(a) i 


(a) 

▲U-India 

AJl-Tndia (corres¬ 
ponding month of 
1909) .. 

188 

189 

180 

176 i 

1 176 

j 170 

, ! 

1 179 

179 

1 177 

108 

169 

169 


(a) The original souroe of data does not cover this centre. 


MONEY RATES* 



1971 

1970 

Mar.27 

Mar, 20 

Mar. 19 

Mar. 12 

Reserve Bank of India (Bank Rate) 
Selected Major Sc^iadaled Oommeroial 
Banket 

Call money from Banks 1 

Bombay 

Oaloutta . 

Madras. 

0 

,. 

,, 

1 

6 

n 00 
11*60 
10.00 

0 

11.06 
It.00 
10.00 

5 

7.69 

8 18 
8.11 

* Bates other than Bank Bates are weighted averages, weights being 
proportkmal to deposits. 

. ^tjnis rates rslalo to losal head offloas of tha banks sad ars soudosive of 

:-• . . _ . 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS in crorm) 



/ For the week ended i 


26-3-1971 

(Friday) 

1 19-3-1971 

! 27-3-1970 

1. Demand liabilities— 



1 .. . 

( 0 ) Demand deposits-" 

(i) From banks — 

145.05 

146 09 

! 122.75 

(ii) From others.. •< 

2,600.77 

2,551 HI 

1 2.234 80 

(b) Borrowings from banks •« 

29.61 

21 70 

‘ 29 14 

(e) Others 

146 29 

148.13 

127.5.5 

2, Time liabilities— 

(a) Time deposit-s— 

( 1 ) Fri>m banks 

28.15 

29 34 

39 35 

(li) From others. . 

3,282.23 

3,291 .56 

2,793 39 

(b) Borrowings from banks .. 

9 70 

7 30 

9 J1 

(c) Others 

40.82 

41.51 

27 39 

3. Aggregate deposits (1) (a) (ii) + (2) ( 0 ) 
(ii) . 

5,343.91) 

5,843.37 

.S.028 19 

4. Borrowings from Reserve Benk 

368 37 

442.82 

238.02 

(a) Agamat usanoo bills and/or pro- 
mieeory ixotcs 

202 40 

206.20 

80.18 

(b) Othorn 

165.97 

170 62 

167.84 

5. Borrowings from »)tate Bauk and/or a 
notified Bunk aud the State Govern- 
menta .. 

47.28 

45.24 

59 94 

6. Cash 

168.50 

170 18 

146 08 

7. BaUnnes with Reserve Bank 

195 76 

197.86 

17.5 79 

8. Cash and balances with Reserve Benk. 

364 32 

368.04 

321 88 

9. 8 as per cent of 3 

h . £4 

6.30 

6.40 

10. Balance with other banks in current 
account. . 

73 02 

69 69 

53.48 

11. Monoy at call and short notice 

27.42 

22 05 

41 21 

12. InvestmontH in Covermnent seouritios 

1,363.58 

1,366 16 

1,100.83 

13. 12 as per cent of 3 

23.34 

23.38 

23.21 

14. Advances — 

(a) Loans, cash oredite and over¬ 
drafts 

3,702.87 

.3,688.51 

1 

! 3,295 63 

(6) Due from banks .. 

44 06 

47 30 

1!) 50 

16. Inland bills purchased and dia- 

oouni.<Hi 

758.45 

700.99 

480 22 

16. Foreign bills purohas^td and dis¬ 
counted 

212.31 

214.46 

1 180.28 

17, Total Bank Credif (14 (o)-f 15 1-16) .. 

4,67J. 66 

4,663.66 

3,971 03 

18. 17 as per cent of 3 

79 09 1 

79 82 1 

1 78.9S 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

(lOOl 



vVe^'k cntiotl 


Hinl !4ub Group | 

:!7th 

Mnt. 

£7l1i 

Im4.. 

2.S»h 

Mur. 


19 71 

1971 

1070 

iiOVBRN.Ml'iNT AM) SBHI-'JOVBRN.WliM SeCUKlTlES 1 

Tefal . 

97.8 

98 0 

99.2 

Goverumeut tJ India 

97.2 

97. r> 

08.0 

State Govorrirncnt. 

100. i 

lOO 4 

100,4 

Setnj-G(»vonii imi Institutious 

VARIABLI: DIVIDtM) INDUSTRIAL 

100.7 

100 7 

101.1 

SKCURITILS -Toial. 

100 0 

too ,1 

96 4 

Agriculture and ALlted Actiintiee.. 

88 9 

89 4 

87 0 

Tea PluntHtiuns . . 

09 S 

'll) 4 

67 9 

Golfee Plantal ions 

129 S 

129 S 

131.3 

Rubber Plantations 

14 S 0. 

162 2 

156 3 

Mining and Q^*^^rrytT^g: Total 

•Sf 5 

52 0 

54 6 

Coal 

53 0 

62 2 

04.5 

Pror.€-ii*ing and Manufaduring 
i-'r'ir«ring and MJg. {Foodiftnfft, Textilee, 

97.4 

96 8 

93 5 

etc.) : 

Total 

82 9 

83 0 

80 2 

Hdiblo and Veget.ablo Oils 

222 8 

22.5 9 

174 8 

Sugar 

7 J 6 

7.7 3 

86 0 

Cotton Textiles .. 

72 .3 

72 0 

08 2 

Jute Textiles 

30 0 

38 7 

4.8.7 

Silk, Woollen and Rayon Textilws 
Proceteing and Mfg. {Metale, Chemicals, 

120 5 

120 9 

lie 1 

etc.) : 




Total .1 

102 7 

102 1 

100 H 

Iron and Steel 

98 4 

99 7 

120 0 

Non-ferrous Metals—Basic 

120.9 

127 7 

117 1 

Electrical Machinery Appliances, etc... 

129.6 i 

127 3 

106 1 

Basic Industrial Chemicals 

118 4 

115 6 

105 0 

Other Chemical Products 

149 0 

161 2 

li>:f 0 

Processing and Mfg. {Others) 

125 2 

123 3 

112 6 

Oemont 

113.7 

112 2 

105.4 

Paptip and Pajwr Products 

153 6 

161 5 

13) 3 

Rubber an<l Rubber Products .. 

105 4 

102.0 

148 2 

OlAer Indxistrtes : Total 

134 5 

133 5 

122 5 

Blootricity Generation and Supply 

131.2 

131 0 

121.5 

Shipping and Other Transport 

311.4 

308 0 

i 264 6 

VARIABie DIVIDEND INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES—REQIONAL 

Bombay 

114.3 

114.0 

110 1 

Oalcutta 

95.0 

94 8 

91 4 

Idadraa 

87.7 

88 0 

80 3 

Ahmedabad 

80.6 

80 3 

82.1 

Delhi . ^ .I 

116.3 

116 9 

115 9 
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COMMERCE’ ALL-INDIA HOTEL GUIDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 

COCHIN II 

■UROPEAN, AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Fbona: 33211 Telegrams: 

I Lines GRAND 


Centrally Situated for 

Rail Station, Air & Sea Ports 


With Best Compliments 
From 

WEST END HOTEL 

45 Marine Lines 
BOMBAY 20 


Phone : 299121 


Grams: BESTHOTEL 


Telex : 011-2892 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marino Drive, Bombay-1 
YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
BUROPEAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHERB 
Alrconditlono^ A Non-AIrcondltlonod 
Rooms facing tbo Bi^. AIrcondItlonod 
Banquet Room and Conference Room. 
Por Dinner and Dancing Pleasure 

THE FLAMINGO 

(AIrcondItloned Restaurant) 

Indian and Continental Cuisines. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Four lines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Golf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Alrcondl- 
tioned Bed Rooms; AIrcondItloned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
facilities. 

Talaphona No. 25171 (6 lines) 
Talegraphlc address: “ WEST END " 
Telex: Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAGE 

IS 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, Bycuila, Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLA Phone: 379956 

Ov^ned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

BInny's Road. Mount Road. Madru 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms ail 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air* 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; AIrcondI¬ 
tloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 84094 (7 lines) 
Telegraphic address : ** CONNEMP.RA " 
Telex : Madras 486 Grade-Five Star 


Ar • hinetty Timtamt ft fe Ahrwft 

RITZ HOTEL 






Tht Tourist^ Paradim U» Myson 

VICIOUS NOOM* wms ATTACMCD SATHS.OlMN^ 
"OOH eAN. OVSRLOOtQNa PAMCXJe eiUNOAVAM 
•ANDCN with COeOMfWX. «XUMNATIONS CVBV 
OAY. rAdurm roft coNrcRBMc:es 4 
aOSMMTIO»«AOONT1NeMTAW»CSIASeKXnss 


inirrrrrnOTi®* 




HOTEL METROPOLE 

Arnidst th» SplendcxTS of Resort 

AMcoNorrKxwD NooMik v»Aaoiia 
ooKnNOvr 
e,PCAULV I 

OONPenCNCn AND OONVCNTIONe 

HOTEL METROPOLI. Mytore 


KoM \ATARAJ 

marine drive, BOMBAY Ttl.|rt...,; mm 



.' 
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m ORIENTAL 
NERCANTILE CO.. LTD. 
Cilcutti . Bombft^ 

Dtihl - Kanpur . Madrat 


THE SOUTH IHDIA 

INSURANCE CO. LTD. |! 

FIRE;4MRINE, ACCIDENT ' 
AND MISCELLANEOUS | 
INSURANCE BUSINESS I 



Registered Office: 

Moti Mahal (6th Floor) 
Jamshedji Tata Road 
Churchgate Reclamation 
BOMBAY-20. 

BRANCHES ALL OVER INDIA 


AU ABOUT STATE ENTERPRISES 

Head in 

LOK UDYOQ: PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

An English monthly. Contains topical 
ardolM on management, production, 
finance and personnel. Statistical Infor- 
RAaOtoit analysis of performance. 

Dm* Entr^reneurs, Industrial and 
IlNiMM Eaecutiv^ and all interested in 
jlooooimcs. 

, Stt^iaoription : Rs. 30.00 (Inland) 

Editor, Lok Udyog, 

^ Bipdr.), 



I 



all the time to live better 



d^metimca It la bkCereatloc tp take b look at 
e new tort of look, thet maket yoo tee them different!^ 

Por instance, look et the things arotmd you 
that work by electricity. 

The ceiling fan that keepa you cod... the ttieet lamp 
Juat outside that guidea you aafely borne at night... 
the mill that makes the cloth you wear.., ll»e radio thil 
keepa you in touch wi^ the world. 

You can easily think of more things. But yiiu will agree, 
life would have been dull and difficult without them.., 
without electricity. 

For half a century TaUs have been aerving you and indufttp 
with this low‘Cost power. And every time you press a switch.«. 

Someone at Tatas is working for you 

THE TATA HYDRO ElfCTlIC POWER SOPflY COMPANY UMITS 
THE ANDHRA VAllEY POWER SUPPlY COMPANY UMTTVI 
THE TATA POWER COMPANY IIMITBI 


ARUN ELECTRICS 

DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL GOODS 
& 

LICENSED ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 

Specialised in Design & Erection of Electrical Instailacions for 
Industrial Projects, Residential & Commercial 
Mulri-storcyed Buildings. 

★ 

ARUN ELECTRICS 

35, Shamset Street, 

Bc'mbay-2. 

TEL. 32S8I4 & 327234 
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Building a Bridge with Government 
Mitsubishi Leads the Way to India? 
Tamil Nadu’s Planning Commission 
Promotional Fair at Leipzig 

—D. B. Mahatme 
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announces 

a drastic reduction in fares! 


« 


.A-r liuiici offers neavy leduolions under our 
Arfinity Group Tiavel Scheme. For mnny sectors, 
the reduction amounts to over Rs. 2000/-. 

What is an affinity group? 

It IS an association that has been in existence 
for 6 months prior to travel with a common 
obieclive or activity other than travel. In case of 
tiavr^l to the Americas the association must be 
of at least two years standing. 

Examples. Educational institutions like schools 
or colleges of Aits, Music, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine. Catering; professional groups tike 
associations of lawyers, physicians, surgeons, 
pathologists, teachers, artists, clubs like Lions 


and the Rotary Club, sports associations, gym¬ 
khanas, chons, dramatic and musical groups etc. 
Minimum requirements: 

If you are a member of any of the above affinity 
groups for a minimum period of 6 months prior 
to travel you may be entitled to the reduction. 
You have to travel together throughout your 
journey and your group should not be smaller 
than 15 persons. 

Besides the large reduction under our Affinity 
Group Sclieme, Air-India gives you that extra 
something, if you haven't been abroad In the 
past 3 years. 

' Subject to approval of all Govts. 


AFFINITY GROUP FARES (All tares in Indian Rupees) 


AMSTERDAM 

j FRANKFURT . 

PARIS 

PRAGUE 

GENEVA’ZURICH . . 
F^OME 

MOSCOW Oiiect via ORHI 
■’ viaMIODiT fAST.TUROPE 
LONDON 
NEW YORK . 

KUALA LUMPUR -■ 

NANDI 

PERTH 

SINGAPORE . 

SYDNEY 

TOKYO 


BOMBAY 

Normal Affinity 
Return Fare Return Fare 


CALCUTTA 

Normal Affinity 
Return Fare Return Fare 


Normal Affinity 
Return Fare Return Fare 


MADR AS 

Normal Affinity 
Return Fare Return Fare 


For full dvtu.r, and ,i hit of other 
hiat.t.} vvh/i h fares apply, 
post tn.^ (.oupnn to any of ojr 
56 oil?, c ; loc lied closest to / O j 
or your 1 r }ie! Aijent, 


Kindly send me your tree literature on the Affinity Group Travel Scheme. 


CB ^ 




(It masjh) brii>(;k, bombay.«>. 


Cl) J.\NMABIKX>M! CAMBERS 
f Opoosile Red Gate, Ballard Ltiiate. BOMBAY-1. 


KANJI JADHAVJI & COMPANY 

Braiichc-i: 

KARACHI. CUTCH-OANDHIDHAM (KANDLA). 
MANDVI. PORBLTNDER, NAVLAKHI AND DELHI 
CLEARING, FORWARDING. SHIPPING 
AND lANDING 

i 'i\' J-L \ .SHI.'CfNG *' ■: MS 


FREIGHT BROKERS, STEVEDORES AND 
LANDING CONTRACTORS 
to 

'The sciNDU steam navigation co. ltd. 

Agents to 

INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION 
AND 

INDIAN AIRLINES CORPORATK>N / 












J;Y, .lV7t 


FROM OBSCURITY TO SECURITY 
IN ONE DECADE 



Twenty years ago» NRC came to Mohone 
as a trespasser from another world. Mohone 
was forest land with a few village huts. 
Then as the location of the NRC complex 
of industries, Mohone was stirred from its 
long yawn of centuries to be catapulted into 
turbulent industrial life. Today, Mohone 


is the throbbing NRC township housing 
8000 people, with hospital, school, play¬ 
grounds and gardens, and contributing in 
good measure to India's economic growth 
as well. 

Sometimes a giant is made out of a forgotten 
little mole-hill. 


ra Mtioiiiii MiroN ceiiraiuTioN im 

eWART HOUSE, BRUCE STREET, BOMBAY I. 




NRC ALTERS 
THE DESTINY 
OF MOHONE 












U)/j 
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[t special knack of teaming 


Merry Poplins—with that special knack of teaming 
up the right colours with the right prints. Mixmatcher extraordinary — 
from Tata Textiles. Saris with cholis, pantsuits tvith blouses, lungis with tops and 
churidars with kameezes. Happy endings to every match-making story. 


Produced by 


TJVt^JCextlLjL. 


.UU^aJ 


iili 


NOW SHOWING at your favourite retail store 


ni'urm 
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Building a collaborate relationship 


JgVEN i£ Mrs Gandhi's Government did not enjoy the massive 
maiidate which the elections have renewed, the task before it 

4 

would have remained simple and clear: to fulfil the aspirations of 
the people. No other electoral slogan expressed these aspirations 
better than the one which held promise of removing poverty. It 
is none too early to give body and shape to thif election slogan. 
The essential ingredients of the programmes which would help the 
Government to make Mrs Gandhi's electoral promises good are 
now being mapped out by her—and none too soon. No wonder, 
her words are tailored to the requirements of the changing context. 
They are, nevertheless, addressed to audiences much larger than 
her immediate listeners. This is explicit in the emphasis on hard 
work in the Prime Minister’s replies to debates on the President’s 
address to Parliament. People’s participation was again stressed 
by her when she inaugurated the Indian Co-operative Congress: 
“No Government, howsoever strong or determined, can by itself 
solve all the economic and social problems with which a country 
is beset” The social purpose of co-operatives was to enable “people 
to help themselves”. The co-operative movement also enabled the 
“State to provide support and resources without inhibiting initiative 
and individuality”. 


' In spite of the passing threat that the Government may have to 
encroach on private sector activity, industrialists who may or may 
not have been present at the Ficci session last Saturday can do 
much wotse than !0tget the agenda for action which the Prime 


Minister OtttUned Congress: *The task of 

, to mobilise and make 


available the rest:>urces; to provide a blueprint and a plan: and to 
ensure that the enterprise and efforts of millions of people have a 
well-defined aim and that they bear fruit. In tlic Indian situation, 
Govcrmneni has necessarily to perform ilu nciiaiivc task of 
preventing vested interests from monopolising all ihe gains." l-.vcn 
as the Prime MinLster Iookc<l forward to a "growing and collabo¬ 
rate relationship" between the public sector and co-operatives. the 
outgoing President of the Federation, Mr D. C. Kothari, was 
visualising between the Govonimeni and industry a similar and 
mutually beneficial relationship. 

Yet, to maintain its leftist image, the Government must per¬ 
haps adopt a seemingly different posture in talking to the captains 
of industry and trade. Harking back to the anti-social aims of 
private enterprise must also be partly attributevl to the Govern¬ 
ment’s inability to give up some outdated premises. Unfortunately 
indeed, as Mrs Gandhi said, some co-operatives are “exclusive clulw, 
which shut their doors to those who do not l>clong to their circle 
and which do not adequately help the cause of the weaker sections 
which they claim to serve. Small farmers, tenants and Harijans are 
seldom members of co-operatives. It is also said that only a sma^ 
number actually gets loans and assistance". This w'ould mean that 
the extent to which social purpose guides the activities of co¬ 
operatives is in some areas no larger than is believed to exist in the 
private sector. 

In order, therefore, to ensure that the performance—whether 
of private Mustry. of co-opcralivcs or evei^ of the public sector— 
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does not fall behind the expeclalions of the people, some kind of 
policing may certainly be necessary. It needs to be impressed upon 
them all that their image will be built up and (heir credibility sus¬ 
tained only to the e,\teril they are moved by a sense of calling 
which places public gt>od before personal or sectional greed. 
Before tlie budget session of rarliamcnt begins in May, therefore, 
the Government must make up iis mind on the areas in need of 
this police action. So far the private sector goes, will it lx‘ the 
Industry Ministry itself, aided b> tlic Monopolies Commission? 
Must the Monopolies Cofnmis^Kl^ work in isolation from the 
Bureau of (\>sU and Pi icesjo what extent is there room for a 
separate I'arilf Cuiiiinusinn now'.' Is a watch on restrictive practices 
an inseparable acii\ity of the Monopolies Commission? Simultane¬ 
ous!}, let the Ciovernment turn u> the public sector where perfor- 
nuince li.is Ixcn b} no means flattering. What is it that will help 
step up iiive^liucnt.^ How can steel, fertiliser, pctro-chcmicals and 
other progiamines, which have shown a shortfall in the 1970-71 
Plan outlay of some Ks 200 crores, l)e speeded up? 

To the socially disruptive problem of unemployment, (here is 
•no doubt that greaicr entrepreneurial activity and greater accent 
on growth can provide an answer. If the private sector complains 
in this ci>n(cxl aboni licensing delays, this should not be dismissed 
«is mutual recrimination. The Government must ask which are the 
private sector investment programmes that have been held up 
because of procedural and f>r)Iicy obstacles. Whether or not wages 
get linked with productiviiy, the fact remains that productivity 
needs to be increased substantially. Unless this is done, w'c cannot 
but lose export markets in the long run. Price stabilisation is not 
a ruse lo depiivc producers like farmers or workers of legitimate 
gains bill an insurance against ‘the false starts and weak ending.s'\ 
mentioned by ilic Prune Minister, which really have led the Govern¬ 
ment to “reappraisal of ihe planning prexess”. 

Obviously the Government still looks with suspicion upim the 
doings and demands of tlie private sector. The reason is perhaps to 
be found in the belief that it work.s for private profit and not for 
social gam. In her addre’^s to the Federation of Indian Chambers 
of Commerce aiv.1 Industry, Mrs Gandhi did well to refer to 
“premises whieli arc no longer relevant’'. Protit motive has already 
become m some areas corporate industrial activity a premise no 
longer relevant. However, eiriciency, good management and bold 
entrepreneurship must be prizc^l if not rewarded handsomely. It 
will be conceded — and nowhere so emphatically as in the respon¬ 
sible sections of private industrial enterprise that it .should seek its 
justiheation in its contribution to growth with social justice. Wher¬ 
ever there is anti-.svxial pursuit of Mammon or the gains arc being 
nu aopohsed by vested interests, none would objec^ to Govern¬ 
ment’s encroaching upon the domain of the private sector. Mrs 
Gandhi must know that the areas which must thus attract the heavy 
hand of Government arc also those which have burgeoned on poli- 
liciil patronage of a mo.st cynical and anti-soc'ial kind. Behind the 
l>ohlical demand for decentralised licensing and Slate-wise alloca- 
lion of foreign exchange rc.sourccs, there is the same and none-too- 
subtlc attempt to add some more patchwork to the crazy quilt of 
patronage held by corrupt politicians. 

The Prime Minister spoke of Government's difficulties in pro¬ 
ceeding with equal speed along the industrial front. But imbalances 
result because the essential inputs of one sector are not provided 
by the outputs of another. Here surely the Government has a posi¬ 
tive role U) play. Whether it is personnel or procedure, many 
changes arc calle^J for in the public sector, so that politics and bad 
management do not make nonsense of the larger social purposes 
for vviiich the public sector was created and can be allowed to 
cxkt. Regional imbalances arc more intractable. The Government 
is handicapped by natural constraints. These, however, should not 
become an alibi for status quo. In order to move away from the 
unsatisfactory status quo, the pcofrie are expecting a levtd as much 
from the Govemmcni proper as from the co-operative, private and 


public sectors. Instead of justifying pest policies and holding emt 
threats, it is to this national task of providing leadership 
creating the right climate of hope and achievement to whuSh Mrs 
Gandhi and her Government must address themselves; " 

Stemming the dollar flood 

exchange markets in Western Europe are again in a state 

of turbulence. Financial experts are of the view that the crisis 
IS still not over and the influx of dollari into European markets 
still continues at levels that cause concern to the central banks of 
the West European cx^uutrics. A number of central banks have 
reduced their Bank rates. In Sweden, Belgium, Holland and Italy, 
the reduction has been of the order of 0.5 per cent, while West 
Germany and the UK have slashed their rate by a full one per 
cent. In each case the reason given is the desirability to limit the 
inflow of capital from the US. In Sweden and in the UK there is 
an additional reason for the cut. They are anxious to make credit 
cheaper in order to encourage massive expansion of industries. It 
is reported that Japan also might follow suit. Mr Tadashi Sasaki, 
Governor of Japan’s central bank, has stressed the need to jwc- 
vent further expansion of the already over-abundant foreign ex¬ 
change holdings and this could be done only through the lowering 
of the Bank rate. Mr Sasaki has also indicated that the central 
bank was marking time before determining whether to relax the 
nation’s money supply with a view to reviving the sagging domes¬ 
tic business operation. 

It may be that some oouiitrics were contemplating the lowering 
of the Bank rate without having to face the influx of dollars from 
t||e US seeking higher returns on loans. But there is no doubt that 
the concerted action by so many central banks was the result of 
the decision of President Nixon to set the economy well 

before the election campaign for the presidentship 'started next 
year. He has already announced that the US Administration has 
decided to go all-tmt for domestic expansion irrespective of the 
effects upon the balance of payments of the dollar outflow. No 
help is, therefore, to be expected from Washington to ease the 
problems of the We.st European central banks. The question is: 
what will they do in case the lowering of the Bank rate by itself 
does not stem the inflow? 

One possible solution of the problem is to reduce the supply 
of Euro-dollars by forcing up Euro-dollar rates. This would be 
possible if the US were to increase American shwt-term interest 
rates which might stem the flow of dollars back to Europe. When 
the US Administration policy was one of tight money American 
banks had borrowed in the Euro-dollar market and these borrow¬ 
ings had reached a peak of over $14,000 million in August 1969. 
After the sharp cuts in American intwest rates tlie borrowings 
have been brought down to around $4,000 million. The other 
possible solution is for the Europeans to take recourse to the 
special drawing rights system which might put up pressure on the 
Nixon Administration to be more accommodating. It remains to 
be seen, however, whether the International Monetary Fund would 
favour such a course. 

If these lines of attack are not possible or fail to restrain 
dollar flows the West European nations and Japan might have to 
consider the desirability of revaluing their currenciesL At the 
moment there are no prospects for such revaluation, partly because 
the dollar today is not over-valued in terms of die grekt majority 
of strong currencies in similar proportion. Not is thete any possi¬ 
bility of the German mark bc'mg revalued in isoktion becaij^ that 
would affect its parity with major currendea, And this leaves only^ 
one way~-to allow the exchange rates to float for Some time^ This 
would strike at the very basis on whidi the present intecnationa] 
monetary system rests. All this adds uplo the IMF mgkblt lip its 
m^ regarding the reforms in the inmmftidiial ' 

bdore It IS too tote, ^ ^ 
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Promotional fair at Leipzig. 

By D. B. Mahatme 



TNPIAN ^ exporters who participated in 
^ the Leipzig Spring Fair last March 
were, by and large, a dejected comiminity. 
•As' many as 140 enterprises were repre- 
"SBnted at this most important trade fair 
of the German Democratic Bepubiic, but 
hardly any one of them was able to strike 
an export deal. '‘If this goes on repeating 
itself we shall have no interest in this 
fair,” remarked one of them to this cor- 
respondcmt. He may have been exaggerat¬ 
ing the situation considering that both 
India and the GDR are keen on expanding 
mutual trade. Nevertheless, his remark 
did underline the point that in participat¬ 
ing in this fair we should be clear about 
our objectives. 

Leipzig Fair has a tradition that goes 
back to over 800 years. It is truly an east- 
west trade fair to which a larger and larg¬ 
er number of developed and developing 
countries, besides the socialist countries, 
are attracted year after year. But being 
the fair of the GDR the general impres¬ 
sion persists that it is a forum where busi¬ 
ness can be done with that country. This 
view is strengthened by the statements 
that are made on the occasion by official 
spokesmen of the GDR. This year, too, 
GDR’s Minister for Exteiiinal Economic 
Relations, Mr Horst Solle, announced at 
a press conference, held on the fourth day 
of the fair, the several contracts which 
the GDR had signed during the fair. He 
also said that there was every evidence 


The Editor is on tour. His 
Notebook will be resumed on 
hSM^etum, 


that negotiations conducted by the par¬ 
ticipating socialist States, developing 
countries and the industrialised countries 
among themselves were brisk in character. 

It should be obvious, however, that 
the GDR’s business of millions of marks, 
the announcement of which was made on 
the occasion of the fair, was planned much 
earlier and was not the result of the nego¬ 
tiations at the fair. Selling goods to the 
GDR is net the same thing as selling goods 
in a free market economy where on the 
strength of quality and price it may be 
possible to enter into contracts at a trade 
fair or at least create sufficient interest in 
particular items to hold fruitful negotia¬ 
tions later. 

In the economic philosophy adopted 
by the GDR—in fact by all the socialist 
countries—foreign trade has a definite role 
to play in the advancement of the eco¬ 
nomy. Be it exports or imports, these 
must fall within the framework of the 
economic plan, which means that more 
than the trad^ agencies it is the State 
planning agency that defines the composi¬ 
tion. pattern and direction of the foreign 
trade. There is also the fact that the Come- 
con countries have set in motion ^e pro¬ 
cess of €<H>jrdinating national plans, and 
this pbUoy tsdees into account bilateral 
trade negotiations as well. This has helped 
to put on a firm foundation more than 70 
per cent of the QDR's exports and im¬ 
ports. 

The ODE ig anxious simultaneously to 
streagthan her ‘fetade relations with the 
dey^m^ ooim^jaa. jM the Minister for 


the GDR’s trade with these countries rose 
in 1970 by more than 12 per cent. He also 
said that the pattern of trade with the 
developing countries had in the past year 
been even better adapted to the require¬ 
ments of the business partners and claim¬ 
ed that through the supply of plant, equip¬ 
ment and machinery the GDR was acti¬ 
vely engaged in promoting the growth of 
the national economies of the developing 
countries while they, in their turn, found 
the GDR an active and safe outlet for ex¬ 
ports of their raw materials, agricultural 
produce and semi-finished and finished 
products. 

Trade figures are proof enough of the 
growing relations between the GDR and 
the developing countries. According to the 
official 1970 Statistical Pocket Book, GDR’s 
exports to developing countries increased 
from 390.2 million settlement marks in 
1962 to 793-2 million marks in 1969; im¬ 
ports expanded from 401.1 million marks 
to 646.5 million marks (currently one mil¬ 
lion marks are equivalent to about Rs 1.8 
million). The trade with India is also 
growing as shown below (based on GDR’s 
statistics): 

(Million marks) 

1960 1965 1968 1969 

Exports to India 56.8 116.5 109.9 124.1 

Imports from India 69.6 122.8 115.6 114.7 

The figures for 1970 are not available. 

But both India and the GDR have talked 
in terms of expanding the turn-over of 
trade by 10 per cent annually. 

There is no doubt that the GDR is as 
keen on this as we are. But mere desire 
is not enough. First, our trade is on rupee- 
payment basis, which means that it has 
to be a balanced one. This in turn means 
that if our exports are to increase our im¬ 
ports from the GDR will also have to ex¬ 
pand. This directly takes us to the prob¬ 
lem of identifying the imports and ex¬ 
ports that can be increasingly made and 
the mechanism to be utilised for this pur¬ 
pose. 

It has been repeatedly said that one 
of the instruments for achieving this ob¬ 
jective is the Leipzig Fair. It has been 
argued that the bigger our participation 
at Leipzig the easier it will be for the 
GDR to decide on what more goods it 
could buy from us. The limitations of this 
argument have not been discussed fully. 
It is possible for us to show the most 
sophisticated machinery that we manufac¬ 
ture In this country and yet not be able 
to sell anything at the Leipzig Pair to the 
GDR. One reason, as has been stated ear¬ 
lier, is that the GDR’s economic plan lays 
down the priorities of imports and any¬ 
thing that We want to sell to that country 
must fit in with these priorities. 

This was at least the experi¬ 
ence of a manufacturer of pop¬ 
corn machine who went with high 
hopes to the Leipzig Fair. Hundreds of 
East Germans used to visit his stall daily 
and ai fo est popcorn with great r^ish. He 


sincerely believed that he had established 
the worth of his machine and also that 
there was a good market for popcorn in 
the GDR. Eventually, however, he was told 
that the Eiist Germans did not eat pop¬ 
corn and there was no possibility of the 
GDR importing that type of machine, To 
the end he remained unconvinced that the 
East Germans did not like popcorn and 
it looked to him that it was an arbitrary 
decision to say that his machine had no 
marketing possibilities in the GDR. 

In a sense it was the experience of 
other Indian exhibitors, too. Quite consi¬ 
derable interest was evinced in industrial 
safety gloves, duplicator machines, do-it- 
yourself el^trical kits, industrial dia¬ 
monds, aluminium garden chairs and steel 
pipes which the Indian manufacturers had 
displayed. But the inquiries for these came 
from West Germany, the UK. Sweden, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Hungary and other 
countries. There were some inquiries even 
from Aden for joint collaboration in the 
electrical field atid detergents, but the 
Indian participants at the Leipzig Fair 
vrere disappointed that no one from the 
GDR showed any interest in any one of 
these items. 

Some of them were reportedly told by 
GDR officials that there were no funds in 
the rupee account for the GDR to place 
orders for im^rts. This could not be im¬ 
mediately verified though it is true that 
the mechanism of the rupee trade is sudi 
that at times bottlenecks can arise in the 
■smooth flow of trade if there are no con¬ 
tinuous imports and exports. This has been 
amply demonstrated in the case of our 
trade with the UAR (See Commerce, 
April 10, 1971). 

There were others who seemed to be 
under the impression that the dispute over 
the RS-09 tractors had something to do 
with the lukewarm attitude shown by 
the GDR towards Indian exporters. They 
felt that since some of these tractors were 
to be taken back by the GDR, the autho¬ 
rities there would like to have a clear 
picture of the monetary implications be¬ 
fore going ahead with imports from India. 
Such of the GDR officials with whom this 
matter was discussed by this correspondent 
denied this. Interestingly, two views were 
heard on this tractor issue. Some traced 
this unhappy development to the “lobby” 
working against the GDR in this country 
and in particular* allegations were made 
against West Germany. But a well-i^orm- 
ed source, who had the opportunity to 
look into all the aspects of the dispute, 
felt that it was possible that the manu¬ 
facturers of these tractors failed to take 
into account that this ^uipment might not 
be suitable for the climatic and soil con¬ 
ditions in Punjab and elsewhere though 
these tractors had proved a great success 
in the GDR Poland and in the Soviet 
Union. But apparently those who know 

{Continued on page 726) 




MARKET GOSSIP 


Lie, UTI and IISCO 

"WHAT is behind the purchase of a large 
" block of shares of Indian Iron and 
Steel Co Ltd this week by the Life In¬ 
surance Corporation and the Unit Trust 
of India? No clear answer will be imme¬ 
diately available. In any case, the purchase 
of 30 lakh shares of Indian Iron at a price 
of about Rs 3 crores by the two institu¬ 
tional investors on Tuesday is considered 
a rare event in the history of share pur¬ 
chases by such investors. The deal is signi¬ 
ficant in many re.spects. It gives the LIC 
and UTI a share of about 35 per cent in 
the 2.48 crores equity share.s of the com¬ 
pany. The price at which the deal was 
struck was about par and was the lowest 
price for the shares paid during the last 
seven years by the LIC. It was much lower 
tliari the price of Rs 11.30 quoted for the 
share on ?Jonday. The LIC on Tuesday 
added 20 lakh .shares to its already exist¬ 
ing holding.-; of 57 laktis giving it 31.8 per 
cent share in the equity capital of the 
company. The UTI purchased 10 lakh 
sharers raising its share to 4 per cent. 

Reportedly the shares were purchased 
from “weak hands" who had raised bank 
loans for the jiiirehasc' of these shares. 
It has been known for ^ume lime that 
these large holdings in weak hands have 
been a drag on the market and the Bom¬ 
bay Stock Exchange had delisted the In¬ 
dian Iron shares Not only this. For some 
lime there was speculation on the future 
of the managenif^nt of tiiis company and 
the last annual general meethig of IISCO 
did sec .some sort of tussle. Interestingly, 
a large block of 33.t>7 lakh shares of In¬ 
dian Iron are held by a trust and the Gov¬ 
ernment-appointed Public Trustee exer¬ 
cises the voting light on behalf of this 
trust. It IS apparent that the LIC, the 
UTI and the Public Trustee together can 
thus have a large voice in the allairs of 
the company. There is speculation whether 
this ould mean that the LIC and the 
UTI would participate in the management 
of Indian Iron. This may not be the case 
and thr» purchase of the shares by the LIC 
and the UTI may be pure investment. But 
the Lie Chairman, Mr T. A. Pai, has also 
been saying that the Corporation would 
always try to safeguard the interest of 
shareholders wherever it can do this. And 
m ll&CO the LIC is in that position. Q 

Was the’squeeze too tight ? 

IJOES the Resei*ve Bank feel that the 

credit squeeze it enforcerl was too 
tight? It would appear so from the series 
of decisions announced by the RBI in re¬ 
cent days. The immediate results of the 
squeeze are apparent. Net of food procure¬ 
ment advances, credit expansion up to the 
end of March this season has been Rs 280 
crores as against Ils 535 crores during the 
corresponding period of the last season. 
Although several relaxations have been 
made in the credit policy since the squeeze 


began in January, the total credit expaur 
sion this season has been just over half 
of the massive expansion last year. Again, 
the impact of the squeeze has been felt 
by the borrowers only in March and that 
too by some of the traditionally organised 
borrowing industries. Furthermore, these 
industries were able to obtain special con¬ 
siderations or concessions. 

The main mechanism of the credit 
squeeze was the curtailment of Reserve 
Bank refinance to banks. With their over¬ 
extended position due to lendings to the 
priority sectors and for food procurement, 
the banks had virtually no funds and 
were forced to freeze the lendings to their 
borrowers or squcHsze them. The unprece¬ 
dented levels of credit-deposit ratio and of 
intcr-bank call mtmey rates and the penal 
rates paid for Reserve Bank borrowings 
bore testimony to the tightness in 
the liquidity of funds of banks. 

Gradual relaxation took several forms. 
The LIC and the Unit Trust funds reliev¬ 
ed banks to some extent, but these funds 
were already within the banking system. 
The Reserve Bank restricted itself to a 
penal rate of 15 per cent and allowed spe¬ 
cial ciuotas for lending textiles, sugar 
and engineering industries. And now fur¬ 
ther refinance e.sti mated to total Rs 25 
crores has been allowed by the Reserve 
Bank to banks against their food procure¬ 
ment advances. Hitherto, the amount of 
refinance provided by the Reserve Bank 
at Bank rate (since November 1970), irres¬ 
pective of the not liquidtiy position of 
banks, was 50 per cent of the rise in food 
procurement advances over the level as 
on October 30, 1970. Now, between April 9 
and June 30, 1971, banks will get 75 per 
cent, which will be reduced to 60 
per cent during July and to 50 per 
cent thereafter. Simultaneously, the banks 
have relaxed the informal freeze on new 
limits and, as the UP Government has 
claimed, a further amount of Rs 24 crores 
has been promised to the sugar industry. 

The relaxation will ease the liquidity 
position of banks to some extent, but not 
very much really. It is expected that food 
procurement advances wiU rise rapidly 
during May and June and will take away 
most of the liberalised refinance. Never¬ 
theless, some casing of credit restrictions 
is expected. One of the reasons given for 
the current series of relaxations in credit 
squeeze is that the price situation has eas¬ 
ed somewhat. The claim may not be en¬ 
tirely justified and, in any case, the prices 
take a dov nward look at this time every 
year with the market arrivals of agri¬ 
cultural products. One of the reasons why 
the severe credit restrictions have not 
caused any particular harm to many bor¬ 
rowers is that, during the past two years, 
the secular trend of credit has been rising 
at a very rapid pace. The return flow of 
funds to banks from busy season credit 
expansion of the last two years has been 
only marginal. Thus with a very large 


base of outstanding credit, this year's re¬ 
strictions have not made any material 
difference to the borrowing public. □ 

Mr Mishra relents 

•TEXTILE industry circles here have 

generally welcomed the outcome of 
their delegation's meeting with Mr L. N. 
Mishra, Union Minister of Foreign Trade, 
over the issue of production controls. It 
was apprehended earlier that the authori¬ 
ties would proceed with the implementa¬ 
tion of the proposal to augment production 
of controlled varieties to 40 or ^ per cent 
of the total production. Any hasty step in 
this direction would have led to chaotic 
conditions and some of the units would 
have been obliged to dose down in the 
process. 

While the Minister has maintained 
his earlier stand that no further rise in the 
price of controlled varieties of textiles 
would be granted pending the cost investi¬ 
gation by the Bureau of Industrial Costs, 
he has seen the wisdom of allowing some 
time for the mill industry to make the 
necessary adjustments. As a result of the 
talks between the representatives of the 
industry and the Minister a high-level 
committee has been set up to work out the 
details of the scheme to step up the produc¬ 
tion of medium and coarse varie<;i^s of 
cloth. The cfjmmittee will comprise repre¬ 
sentatives of the Indian Cotton Mills’ 
Federation, the National Textiles Corpora¬ 
tion, the Cotton Corporation of India and 
other interests associated with the textile 
industry. This means that sufficient elbow 
room w’ould be given for the industry to 
work out the proportion of controlled 
varieties to the total production and one 
can be sure that there would not be any 
drastic upward revision of the reserved 
quota as contained in the original proposal 
of Mr Mishra. 

The industry, on its part, should rea¬ 
lise the changed political circumstances 
and take sustained measures to see that 
sufficient quantity of coarse and medium 
cloth is produced to meet the demand of 
the common people. It is patent from the 
figures given by the Minister that the 
industry had been lagging behind in its 
obligation to produce the stipulated quan¬ 
tum of controlled varieties. The produo- 
tion of these varieties came down from 
13.3 per cent of the total output in the last 
quarter of last y^ar to fust 1,1' per cent 
during the last quarter. Tlie mill industry 
has now given an assurance that it will 
not seek to get out of its obligations by 
agreeing to pay the penalty as It had been 
doing in the past. It is to be hoped that 
before fixing the ratio of production be¬ 
tween controlled and non-contmlled varie¬ 
ties, the high level committee would make 
a thorough study of the implications, With 
specific reference to the export potential.. 
Any undue importance to the home maiv 
ket should be avoided in carder to prevent 
permanent loss of the prized overseas mar¬ 
kets which have been built up ‘ at g^t 
cost - . - ^ 






ACID PLANTS? 



PftD CAN SET THEM UP FOR YOU 


Planning 8 Development Division, 
which has over the years developed 
e wide range of process know-how, 
offers you its experience end ex* 
pertise for the setting up of 

• Sulphuric Acid Plante 

• NitHo Acid Plante 

a Phosphoric Acid Plants 

P & D Is well versed in the plann* 
ing, design, engineering procure* 
ment. installation and comrhission* 
ing of these plants. With.more than 
20 years, of experience in the runn* 
Ing of such plants, and more than 
10 years of experience in the design 
end installation of plants such as 


these. It has developed the ability 
to locate and solve the problems 
of running units, speedily. This 
experience is passed on to the cus¬ 
tomer without any charge. Acid 
plants set up by P 8 D, therefore, 
assure the vital benefits of low 
capital Investment, low operating 
costs, high on stream factor, high 
conversion efficiency and minimum 
foreign exchange. 

It was P 8 O's engineers who de¬ 
signed and constructed the world's 
largest Nitric Acid Plant (1600 cpd) 
of its kind at Rourkela 10 yaars ago 
and since then they have never 


looked back. P 8 D is presently 
engaged'in the planning, design. 
er|gineering. construction and com¬ 
missioning of 10 major projects 
Involving more .than 6000 million 
rupees. 


ped 


$elf-re!fanc0 in 

fertilizer 

technology 
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SURVEY 



USSR: MORE CONSUMER GOODS 

'T'PIERE were no dramatic developments 

or pronouncements at the twenty- 
fourth Contjress of the CPSU which has 
just ended in Moscow. The same collec¬ 
tive leadership has been reinvested with 
the task of loading the Soviet Union be- 
twetfn this session and the next. It was, 
however, decided that the Congress should 
be held every five years, running along the 
period of five-year plans of the economy, 
instead of every four years. This length¬ 
ening of the period l>etween the two Con¬ 
gresses also reflects the absence of a major 
conflict at the top leadership level. In the 
near future, therefore, the Soviet Union 
is expected to eontinue its middle-of-the- 
road line. From the prriceedings of the 
Congress it also appears that there will be 
greater concentration on internal as op¬ 
posed to external affairs. The key-note 
speeches of both Mr Brezhnev and Mr 
Kosygin indicate that their main concern 
will be with the development of the eco¬ 
nomy and especially of consumer goods. 

This concern is understandable. Right¬ 
ly or wrongly, the leadership of the Soviet 
Union has staked its claim on behalf of 
communism on its capacity to match and 
suipass the economic strength of the most 
powerful capitalist country in the world, 
namely, the United States. At one time 
they W’Ci’e hoping that the rapid develop¬ 
ment of technology itself would help the 
Soviet Union achieve this goal. But there 
had to be a searching analysis of the 
drawbacks of the Soviet economy which 
resulted in the decision to change the 
whole management system. It was decided 
that the management of the indWidual 
units should enjoy greater autonomy with¬ 
in the constraints provided by the detailed 
national plan. The management was called 
upon to become profit-conscious and to im¬ 
prove the qualities of the goods produced 
So as to meet the requirements of the 
consumers. This change in the philosophy 
of management has resulted in' greater 
consumer satisfaction. But it has failed to 
lift the productive capacity of the eco¬ 
nomy to the level of the US. 

In this Congress the emphasis was 
slightly changed. The resolution passer! 
at the Congress approved the economic 
programme for a rapid upsurge in the liv¬ 
ing standard through accelerated dcvelon- 
mej't of the consumer goods industry and 
.social service. Of course, it was added that 
the tempo of the development of heavy in¬ 
dustry should be maintained as it was the 
foundation of extended reproduction and 
of the technical re-equipment of the 
national economy and the Soviet Slates’ de¬ 
fensive might This resolution has to be 
read with the remarks of Mr Brezhnev. 
While presenting his report he openly cri¬ 
ticised the lolh.'irgic attitude of those who 
accepted the deficiency of certain commo¬ 
dities us a fact of life The planners, man¬ 
agers. retail orgauisyflions, trade unions, 
and local party organisations were charged 
with the responsibility of development of 
light industry aud increasing the supply 
of consumer goods. It ass stressed that 
this was necessary not or ly for raising ihe 


standard of living but also for ensuring 
greater circulation of money. The Govern¬ 
ment has decided to start buying back 
State bonds fnim 1974. Tlus would put 
more money in the hands of the people, 
and unless there is matching ina'ease in 
the supply of consumer goods inflationary 
pressures might increase. 

Mr Kosygin has promised to boost the 
production of consumer goods by more 
than 40 per cent in the next five years 
thereby making the life of the Soviet citi¬ 
zens "more prosperous, more meaningful 
and interesting”. This might help in step¬ 
ping up India’s trade with the Soviet Union, 
There are indications that the Soviet plan¬ 
ners are thinking in terms of utilising the 
processing facilities available in the Indian 
economy for producing consumer goods. 
A recent agreement has provided for the 
import of cotton by India from the Soviet 
Union to be turned into cloth for export 
to the Soviet Union. With the emphasis 
now on raising the living standards of the 
people of the Soviet Union, more similar 
agreements can be expected. □ 

BILLS FOR SALE 

AS the deadline for the replacement ot 
^ the old Bill Market^ Scheme under 
Section 17 (4) (c) of the Reserve Bank ol 
India Act by the new Bill Rediscounting 
Scheme approaches, measures are being 
taken to popularise the new scheme and 
to make it workable. Banks have been re¬ 
quested to persuade their customers to 
convert part of their cash credits into bill 
limits. Indeed, the Reserve Bank has re¬ 
ported that while sizable limits have been 
sanctioned since November 1970 under 
the new scheme, actual utilisation of the 
limits has been meagre. The main purpose 
behind the scheme is that while cash cre¬ 
dits may still be allowed for inventories 
and wage payments, all sales of raw 
materials, intermediate goods or finished 
products should be covered by the bills. It 
is unfortunate that the borrowing public 
has not properly understood this position. 
Many borrowers are afraid that the Bill 
Market Scheme will be utilised to curtail 
the credit facilities available to them. This 
may be so, if they were enjoying excessive 
credit facilities. But all genuine producing 
and selling activities will be covered by 
the cash credits and bill limits together. On 
the other hand, many borrowers, especially 
in the textiles industry, think that they 
would be able to get new bill limits in 
addition to their cash credits. It is neces¬ 
sary that banks take more energetic mea¬ 
sures to popularise the Bill Market 
Scheme and explain its working to their 
borroweio. 

One of the requirements of the Bill 
Market Scheme was that the bills must 
be accepted by the buyer’s bank or the 
buyers acceptances must be guaranteed 
by it before the bills became eligible 
for discount by a bank and rediscount by 
the Reserve Bank. It has now been realis¬ 
ed that the acceptance or guarantee of the 
buyer’s bank may be dfflcult to be obtain¬ 
ed, particularly when sellers are small- 
scale industries. The ItMt rdaxatlona to 


the Bill Market Scheme have therefore 
extended the categories of eligible bills 
for discount and rediscount purposea 
These will include: (i) bills drawn 
on the buyer and his bank jointly 
and accepted by, them jointly; (ii) 
bills drawn on the buyer and accepted by 
him under an irrevocable letter of credit 
and certified to that effect by the buyer’s 
bank; and (hi) bills drawn on and accept¬ 
ed by the buyer and endorsed by the sel¬ 
ler in favour pf his bank and bearing a 
legend signed by a licensed scheduled 
bank to the effect that payment of the 
bill would be made by that bank as an 
endorsee on due dates. The new Bill 
Market Scheme should now have a good 
beginnln,g, provided banks educate thei^ 
customers and publicise these facts exten¬ 
sively and adequately. □ 

PARALLEL PLANNING BODY ? 

^^HAT looks like a parallel planning 
commission has just been set up by 
the Tamil Nadu Government. The Chief 
Minister, Mr M, Karunanidhi. is its Chair¬ 
man and Mr E. P. Royappa, its Deputy 
Chairman in the grade of the Chief Secre¬ 
tary. The commission will also have full¬ 
time and part-time members, a Secretary 
and a Deputy Secretary. As an advisory 
body, it will make its recommendations to 
the Cabinet. Assessing the State’s mate¬ 
rial and human resources and formulating 
a plan for their most effective and bal¬ 
anced utilisation are its principal func¬ 
tions. The set-up and the functions of the 
State Planning Commission are thus more 
or less identical to those of the Central 
Planning Commission. 

There is no mention in the Govern¬ 
ment announcement either that the State 
Commission would be subordinate to the 
Central Commission or that it would co¬ 
ordinate its activities with those of the 
latter. It thus seems to be intended that 
the former should function independently 
of the latter. Potential friction or conflict 
between the two CommissionSk leading to 
strain in the Centre-State relations, cannot 
be ruled out. What should cause some 
anxiety, In this connection, is that the State 
Planning Commission has also been charg¬ 
ed with the responsibility for indicating 
the factors that tend to retard economie 
development in the State and for deter¬ 
mining the conditions which should be 
established for the successfiil execution 
of its plan. No prophetic powers are re¬ 
quired to foretell that the Centre’s powers 
in respect of Industrial licensing, foreign 
exchange allocation, taxation, etc would be 
assailed more cogently and determinedly 
by the Tamil Nadu Government on the 
basis of Its Planning Commission’s find-* 
ings and recommendations. O 

STATE BUDGETS 
W. Bengal, Mysore and Orissa 

MR Vidya Charan Shukla, Minister ot 
State for Finance, presented to the 
Lok Sabha on March 27. 1971, budgets 
for 1971-72 of West Bengal, 1 ^ 90 ( 0 , 




The budget of West Bengal for 1971-72 
^wed an, overall deficit of Rs 28.60 crores. 
The. estimated revenue receipts were 
at Rs 299.85 crores as against the 
estimated revenue expenditure of Rs 320 
crores, resulting in a deficit of Rs 20.15 
crores on revenue account. The provision 
for capital disbursements has been made 
at Rs 36.49 crores compared with Rs 27.33 
crores in the revised estimates for 1970-71. 
The Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority has been provided with Rs 65.13 
crores for 1971-72. ilte Planning Commis¬ 
sion has placed the 1971-72 Annual Plan 
outlay of West Bengal at Rs 59 crores 
which is higher by 15.7 per cent than the 
likely Plan expenditure of Rs 51 crores 
during 1970-71. This is yet to be approved 
by tl:^ Btate authorities. 

The Mysore budget for 1971-72 which 
also showed an overall deficit (Rs 14.46 
crores) Was presented to Parliament to 
secure a vote-on-account for the first four 
months—April to July 1971. The budget 
was presented earlier in the State Assem¬ 
bly on March 15, 1971 (Please see Com¬ 
merce, March 20) but could not be passed 
because of a i>olitical crisis leading to 
President’s Rule. 

The Budget of Orissa for 1971-72, on 
the other hand, showed a nominal surplus 
of Rs 33 lakhs. A statement on the bud¬ 
get revealed revenue receipts at Rs 146.48 
crores and revenue expenditure at Rs 154.08 
crores. Thus, the reventie account closed 
with a deficit of Rs 7.60 crores. The total 
revenue expenditure also included Rs 13.37 
crores, for State Plan schemes and Rs 9.56 
crores for Centrally-sponsored schemes. 
The Spate’s Annual Plan outlay for 1971- 
72 hasten fixed at Rs 48 crores as com¬ 
pared with the likely expenditure of Rs 46 
crores in 1970-71 which marks an increase 
of 4.3 per cent. 

Rajasthan 

1971-72 budget of Rajasthan was 
^ presented by the Finance Minister, Mr 
Mathui’a Das Mathur, to the Assembly on 
March 27. The revenue receipts are placed 
at Rs 186.01 crores and expenditure at 
Rs 197.28 crores. Thus, the deficit on re¬ 
venue account is expected to be Rs 11.27 
crores. The capital account with receipts 
at Es 74.82 crores and disbursements at 
Rs 89.06 crores shows a deficit of Rs 14.24 
crores. ITie overall deficit estimated in 
the budget is Rs 25.51 crores. The Finance 
Minister has proposed the following im¬ 
portant measures for additional resource 
mobilisation: (o) revision of sales tax on 
country liquor, bhang and ganja and high 
speed diesel oil; (b) rationalisation of Cen¬ 
tral sales tax on man-made fibres, non- 
ferrous metal sheets, pesticides, vanaspati. 
etc; (c) revision of the State sales tax on 
certain specified goods; (d) revision of the 
lump sum amount payaMe 4s goods tax 
under the Rajasthan Passengers and Goods 
Tax Act; (e) revision of land revenue rates; 
and (f) fees for conversion of agricultural 
lands into 4b«di in urban areas. All these 
measure^ ate expected to yield an addi¬ 
tional income of Rs 1.60 crores. These 
additional resoiprces of Rs 1.60 crores with 
the additional I^n expenditure of Ha 30 
lakhs will ngstjfcUce the overaU deficit to 
Rs 2121 crbi^. The Finance Minister pro¬ 
posed to bette^ent levy in 

all irrigation projects. 

The AMPM Plan oi the State fa 

which 
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THE WEEK 



ACCORDING to the recent census, the 
^ population of India is 547 million in 
1971 as compared *^0 439 million in 1961 
indicating a growth of 24 5 per cent dur¬ 
ing the decade. In the previous decade, 
the growth was 21.5 per cent. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh is the most populous State with 88 
million followed by Bihar (56 million) and 
Maharashh'a (50 million). The density of 
population is the highest in Kerala with 
548 people per s(i km against the national 
average of 182 per sq km. Sex ratio for 
the nation i.s 932 females for every 1,000 
males, A favourable sex ratio for females 
is only in Keiala where 1.119 females are 
there for every 1,000 males. As regards 
literacv, 29.35 per cent were literate in 
1971 as against 24 p(‘r cent in 1961. Among 
States, Kerala has the highest literacy of 
60.16 pel cent while among Union Terri- 
loiies Di'lhi's first position in 1961 is now 
taken by Chandigarh. Poona has attaineil 
the status of a metropolitan city by its 
population crossing the onc-mdlion mark. 
'I’hf population ot major cities is as fol¬ 
lows ; (.‘alcutta and suburban areas 7 mil¬ 
lion, Greater Bomliav 5.9 million and 
Delhi 3 6 million 

« * * 

The Reser\'e Bank relaxed on April 
10 the credit .squeeze imposed three 
months ago by stopping up the scale of 
relinancing at the Bank rate for commer¬ 
cial banks for food procurement advances 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent till the 
end of June. As a result of this, cximmer- 
cial banks are expected to have an addi¬ 
tional Rs 25 croros besides their own re¬ 
sources at their disposal to meet the de¬ 
mand for credit. This concessional refin- 
anacing will be reduced to 60 per cent in 
July and to 50 per cent from Augmst. 
(Sec Market Goasip). 

• • • 

The Reserve Bank has raised the ceil¬ 
ing on credit to sugar mills from Rs 254 
'crores to Rs 275 crores against stocks to 
enable sugar mills to clear their cane price 
arrears. This was announced on April 11 
in Luckmw by Mr N. D. Tewari, UP Minis- 
IcT for Finance, after a meeting with the 
Union Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavam 

» m m 

A oranch ollice of the Industrial 
Development Bank of India began func¬ 
tioning at Bangalore (Reserve Bank An¬ 
nexe Bldg, at No. 10/3/8. Nrupathunga 
Road. Bangalore-2), from April 15. 

• • • 

The Union Cabinet decided on April 
14 to retain the procurement prices of 
wheat at about the existing level as against 
the recommendation of the Agricultural 
Prices Commission for a reduction ran^ng 
from Rs 2 to Rs 6 in regard to various 
categone.s of wheat. 

• • * 

Denipo Steamships signed on April 11 
contracts for the purchase of two bulk 
carriers—a (66,000-dwt bulk carrier from 
Belgium to be delivered at the end of 1974 
and a 21,500-dwt bulk carrier from Hindu¬ 
stan Shipyard to be delivered at the end 
of 1973. 

* * • 

President Giri dissolved the Mysore 
Legislative Assembly on April 14 on the 
advice of the State Governor. Elections to 
the Assembly arc likely to be held in 
October or November. 

« » « 

A total curfew was imposed in Ceylon 
on April 9 for 24 hours to put down the 
Che Guevarist insurgence. On AprU 11, 
the Government also placed gixwdB 


around the residence in Colombo of five 
North Korean diplomats suspected to have 
in.stigated the insurgency. On April 15 the 
Ceylon Government ordered the North 
Korean Embassy to close down and its staff 
were expected to leave the island within 24 
hours. North Korea was accorded diplo¬ 
matic recognition only in last May after 
Mrs Bandaranaike’s Government came to 
power. (See also Report the World), 

• * • 

A spokesman of the External Affairs 
Ministry, New Delhi, announced on April 
14 that India had given four helicopters 
10 Ceylon in response to the Ceylonese 
Govornment’s request for help to combat 
the rebellion 

« * * 

King Mahendra of Nepal appointed on 
April 14 a new seven-member Cabinet 
h(.aded by Mr Kirtinidhl Bista. 

• * ♦ ^ 

The new Government of Bangla Desh 
was formed on April 12 with Sheikh Muji- 
bur Rahman as President and the Awami 
League Gtmcral Secretary, Mr Tajjuddin 
Ahmed, as Prime Minister. Meanwhile rc^- 
ports from Wa.shington indicate that the 
World Bank has turned down a request 
trom Pakistan to reschedule her debt ser¬ 
vicing charges of $36 million to be paid 
before June 1971. It is also likely that the 
Bank may not. favourably respond to an¬ 
other request by Raw'alpindL for a standby 
credit of $75 million. The US administra¬ 
tion has in the meanwhile taken an “in¬ 
terim decision ’ to hold Pakistan “on a 
very light string ’ in foreign aid. 

• • • 

Mr Leonid Brezhnev was renamed on 
April 9 as the General Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party at the 24th con¬ 
gress of the party in Moscow. The polit- 
buro was expanded from 11 to 15 which 
included besides Mr Brezhnev, Mr Nikolai 
Podgorny, Mr Alexei Kosygin, Mr Mikhail 
Suslov, Mr Andrei Kirilenko, Mr Arvid 
Pelshe, Mr Kyril Mazurov, Mr Dmitri 
Polyansky, Mr Pyotr Shelest, Mr Genna- 
dvy Vorono, Mr Alexander Shelepin, 
Mr Viktor Grishin. Mr Dinmuhamed 
Kunayev, Mr Vladimir Shcherbitsky and 
Mr Fedor Kulakov. 

• • « 

President Nixon announced on April 
14 five measures aimed at improving Suio- 
US relations. These include the relaxa¬ 
tion of the US currency controls to permit 


Peking to use American dollars, permis¬ 
sion for the US oil companies to supply 
fuel to Chinese ships and aircraft (except 
for chartered carriers bound for North 
Vietnam, North Korea and Cuba) and 
freedom for US vessels and aircraft to 
carry Chinese cargoes between non- 
Chinese ports. Me'anwhilc, an American 
table tennis team is on a tour of China 
since April 10 on Chinese invitation. With 
the team are three American correspon¬ 
dents, the first to enter China since the 
communists came to power. The Chinese 
Premier, Mr Chou Eki-lai, has hailed the 
visit of the table tennis team as marking 
an “important step in the relations” be¬ 
tween Washington and Peking. 

Money unchanged 

Conditions were tight in the short 
term money market as of Tuesday. De¬ 
mands for funds maintained and interest 
rates closed firm. In the inter-bank call 
section, both renewals and fresh money 
were reported at 10 per cent. In the Cal¬ 
cutta market the rate ruled at 9 per cent. 

Price index down 

During the week ended March 20, 
1971, the Index Number of Wholesale 
Prices showed a seasonal decline of O.B 
per cent. However, at this level, the price 
index Was 2.7 per cent higher than its 
level a year ago. 

PEOPLE 

MR S. S. Kanoria and Mr Madanmohan 

Mangaldas have been elected Presi¬ 
dent and Vice-President, respectively, of the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry. A standing advisory 
committee was constituted which includes 
besides Mr Kanoria and Mr Mangaldas, 
Mr Shriyans Prasad Jain. Dr Bharat Ram. 
Mr S. L. Kirloskar, Mr Ramanbhai B. 
Amin, Mr L. N. Birla, Mr D. C. Kothari, 
Mr Pravinchandra V. Gandhi, Mr Hari- 
shankar Singhania, Mr M. V. Aruna- 
chalam, Mr Harish Mahindra, Lala Charat 
Ram, Mr J. H. Doshi, Mr A. K. Jain and 
Mr K. N. Modi. 

★ 

Mr B. K. Vora and Mr N. V. Nayudu 
have been elected directors of the Central 
Warehousing Corporation. 


50 years ago 

The agitation again&t the wide and 
wider cultivation of jute in Bengal has 
not yet subsided; on the contrary it has 
found a new ally In the Bengolce, which 
assumes that the present low price of jute 
i$ due to overproduction. This organ of 
Indian public opinion asserts that “although 
the total consumption of jute has de¬ 
creased, it has not on that account been 

bringing less profits to India-Now, if 

jute i.s commanding as high a price in the 
foreign market as It did in 1913-14, why 
is it that its price has fallen abnormally 
low so far as the cultivator Is concerned?” 
Hence the Bengalee is led to suspect that 
there is overproduction and that the sup¬ 
ply exceeds the demand. But we have It 
on the authority of an expert—^Mr F. S. 


Finlow, B.Ss, P.I.C., the fibre to 

the Government of Bengal—^that the low 
price is really due to the dearth of good 
jute and a plethora of bad fibre, welity 
in jute largely consists of length, strength 
and colour; also the proportion of the 
length which is free from adherent bark- 
known in the trade as “root” which le 
found at the butt end of the strand. The 
longer the strand of fibre, the less the pro¬ 
portion of “root” and the greater the value 
of the fibre per maund. It is true that 
poor quality Jute Is being sold on the Cal¬ 
cutta market at Rs 3 per maund, which 
certainly does not cover the cost of cul¬ 
tivation; but good jute, on the other hand, 
is being dispel of at anything between 
Es 20 and Rs 25 per maund. 

GOUBIERGIS 

April 19, 
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THE NATION 

From Our Oton CorretpamUnh' 


RURAL EMPLOYMENT 


Doubts persist over crash programme 


Nkw Dkliit 

'T'Hil cTP^l' pn'urdinjiif rural t'lTipJoy- 
^ mt'iit bv the C'cntte has set 

much stuu- flois ru»l sf'cin tu have evoked 
much L-iithasiaMii amori!^ the Chief Secre- 
tari(\s of Stale CJovci umeiUs who were 
spec'ally eallod h. New Deliu early this 
week to be u^Kl ahoul the imperative need 
to unplenunt tlie )U'oc;raitirnc without de¬ 
lay, Sr-me of them exprossed doubts about 
tile eilec'livene.s^ of liu^ scheme. Some 
fitliers soutdil modification.., in the pro- 
/.pK'UTime which wa.s to iiavc been launched 


on the first of this month. All this might 
contribute to further delay in starting the 
programme. 

The crash programme for which a 
budgetary allocation of Rs 50 crores has 
been made for this year envisages, in 
the main, the provision of jobs to 1,000 per¬ 
sons m eaeh district for a period of 10 
months. As far as possible, only those who 
belong to families which do not have any 
adult earning member will be employed 
on works to be started under 1\he pro¬ 
gramme. An illustrative list of labour-in- 
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tensive works drawn by the Centre for 
this purpose includes road building, recla¬ 
mation and development of waste land, 
drainage, minor irrigation, ground water 
development, soil conservation and affor¬ 
estation. The intention of the Centre is 
that these works should result in durable 
assets and contribute to the productive 
capacity of the rural areas. Rural works 
in the past had not been enduring because 
they were undertaken on a “kutcha” 
basis. Some of them were washed out by 
rains and others became inoperative be¬ 
cause of lack of maintenance. Unless these 
problems are taken care of, it would be 
futile to hope for the building up of per¬ 
manent assets through the crash pro¬ 
gramme for rural employment. 

Some of the Chief Secretaries doubted 
the wisdom of having a district as the unit 
for the purpose of implementing the pro¬ 
gramme. They pointed out that there were 
districts with a population of over one mil¬ 
lion and the creation of jobs for only a 
thousand persons every year will not have 
any impact on the unemployment problem 
in those areas. They felt that it would be 
more realistic to adopt a development 
block as the unit and aim at providing 
jobs to a hundred persons in each selected 
block. There is some force in this argu¬ 
ment and it is hoped that the Centre which 
has promised to review the programme 
periodically will make this change. 

There was also some difference of 
opinion between the Centre and the States 
regarding the wages to be paid to people 
engaged in rural works. The programme 
provides for a payment of Rs 100 per 
month or Rs 3 per day. The Chief Secre¬ 
taries not only considered the monthly 
wage to be inadequate but also thought 
that the ceiling of Rs 3 per day was un¬ 
realistic in the case of certain States, espe¬ 
cially in Punjab and Haryana where farm 
labour has become increasingly scarce. 
Since there are backward pockets not only 
in every State but in every district in each 
State efforts must be concentrated on the 
pockets. This again underscores the need 
for making the development block as the 
unit for implementation of the programme. 

Some States were not happy over the 
adoption of a 10-month span for the pro¬ 
vision of employment to people in the 
rural areas every year. It is true, the crop¬ 
ping season varies from region, to {pegion. 
But some adjustments in the programme 
can be made to suit the variation in con¬ 
ditions in different areas as its implemen¬ 
tation progresses. Pew programmes are 
free of deficiencies, to. begin-with. But it 
does not mean . that they shouldi iiot be 
given a fair trial. This is all the re¬ 
levant in the case of the unemployment 
problem whlcht. if not .taeWed apeeu 
and determination wlU load to deleter-, 
ious social consrauences, The preoccupa¬ 
tion of the Chief Secretfifies with the re¬ 
finement of the programme ^en 
it is Jaiindied betrays lafck 
ungeacy on their;:; 
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agricultural development has been adopt¬ 
ed, the pace of progress would have been 
nearly as rapid as in Punjab and Maha- 
rabhtra had it been reinforced by an eflec- 
' tive co-operative system. TlK’n.'fore. (he 
time has come to make seru-u.s eiTorts to 
develop co-oporativos as a ntuossary and 
long-term adjunct to the agruultijral 
economy. H 

CENSUS 

11 crores more 
Indians 

Mf.w Dki.hi. 

'T'HE enumerations for the 1971 census 
^ have ended aiul preliminary findings 
have been publislied by the Registrar 
General of India, Mr A. Chandra Sekhar. 


According to the provisional estimate, the 
population of the country was 54.69 croreS 
in 1971 as compared to 43.9 crores in 1961. 
This works out to a growth rate of 24.57 
per cent during the 1961-71 period as com¬ 
pared to the growth rate of 21.5 per cent 
in the previous decade. As was to be ex¬ 
pected, the growth rate of population has 
bt'en varied in different Stales. Nagaland 
has recorded an increase of 39 per cent 
m 10 years. One distressing fact disclosed 
by the census figures is that the sex ratio 
is unfavourable to females. There are 932 
females lo every 1,000 males. This is attri¬ 
buted to a higher mortality rate among 
women. 

The overall rate of literacy has gone 
up from 24 per cent in 1961 to 29 per cent 
in 1971. Another interesting point reveal¬ 
ed is that the migration of the rural folk 
to some of Die major cities such as Bom¬ 
bay and Madras has not been as heavy 


as was feared earlier. In spite of ihiBt 
however, Bombay’s populaticm has increa^ 
ed by 42.87 per cent in the 10 years from 
1961. This is the largest percentage of do* 
cadal growth of population in Maharash¬ 
tra. The State average is 27.16 per cent. 
Calcutta and its surrounding areas have 
now a population of over 70 lakhs. Delhi 
has a population of 36 lakhs. Poona has 
attained the status of a metropolitan city 
with a population of 11 lakhs. 

This preliminary report presented to 
the Government just two weeks after the 
end of census was toade possible because 
of the use of computers. The Registrar 
General of India hopes to complete the 
census report within six months. It is only 
then that it will be possible to judge bet¬ 
ter the trends in the evolving fertility 
patterns, and the impact of the family 
planning programme on the population 
growth. Q 
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EEC 

In-built protectionism in generalised 
preferences 


Brussels. 

441 IBERAL, outw^ard-looking «nd con¬ 
scious of it.s responsibilities towards 
the developing countries:” this, according 
to Professor Ralf Dahrendorf, was the 
impression conveyed by the EEC the day 
the Council of Ministers approved the 
details of the Community's offer on gene¬ 
ralised preferences. Those who believe a 
bird in hand is worth any number on the 
wing will probably share his view, 
because since the Council's decision of 
Marci? 31 it looks a.s if the Common Mar¬ 
ket and Japan will be the ilrst to imple¬ 
ment their offers to grant duty-free entry 
for the manufactured and semi-manufac¬ 
tured products exported by developing 
countries. 

The decision to implement the Com¬ 
munity’s offer from July 1 came as some¬ 
thing of a surprise. In view of the French 
reluctance to fix a firm date as long as the 
Americans had not backed up their offer 
with something more than verbal assuran¬ 
ces, Die Commission had suggested that 
the Six take July 1 as a “target date.” But 
when the time came the French voted 
along with the others to begin implement¬ 
ation from July 1, whatever the sins of 
omission of the Americans (or any of the 
other major donor countries, for that 
matter). 

The French acceptance of the imple¬ 
mentation date seems to have been direct¬ 
ly linked to the Coundl’s other important 
decision on preferences, that relating to 
the beneficiary countries. From the be¬ 
ginning it had been taken for granted 
that the 91 countries that make up the 
Group of 77 would be among the benefide- 


ric:>. As a result, debate among the Six 
had centred mainly on whether or not to 
include the four developing OECD coun¬ 
tries (Turkey, Greece, Spain and Portugal) 
and Taiwan, Cuba, Malta and Israel. The 
French opposition was directed principally 
against Israel and, to a lesser extent, 
Taiwan (in both cases for evident political 
reasons). 

The Commission, anxious that the 
Six begin implementing their offer as soon 
as possible, proposed that the initial list 
of beneficiary countries be limited to the 
members of tne Group of 77 and the de¬ 
pendent territories of the industrialised 
countries (such as Hongkong). As the 
Germans and Dutch favour the inclusion 
of Israel among the beneficiaries, the 
French apparently felt that the Commis¬ 
sion’s proposal offered the best means 
of shelving the vexed question of 
Israel and Taiwan for some time. 

Although the exclusion of Cuba and 
Taiwan, neither of which is a member 
of the Group of 77, will be 
regretted by some developing countries, 
the Group as a whole will welcome the 
Six’s deci.;ion to implement their offer 
without further delay. (For purely techni¬ 
cal reasons the Six may be compelled to 
postpone implementation by a month or 
so. The Commission must now draft the 
necG&sary regulations for the customs 
administrations of the six member States, 
and it is possible that this and associated 
administrative tasks will take more than 
three months). 

The danger arises from the fact that 
under the EEC’s scheme imports of the 
'so-^ed Jj#, . 


out among the Six. In other wordsi, each 
of them will take only a Dmited amount 
of these item^ the shares agreed to by the 
Council of Ministers being West (Germany 
37.5 per cent, France 27.1 per cent, Italy 
20.3 per cent and Benelux 16.1 per cent. 


The “sensitive” items include such 
goods as petroleum products, certain hides 
and skins, leather articles, including tra¬ 
vel goods, certain items of footwear, wigs, 
crockery, glassware, costume jewellry, 
sewing machines, bicycles and parts, toys 
etc. Under the Council’s decision of March 
31 imports of these items into West Ger¬ 
many, for example, will be limited to 
under 40 per cent of the import ceiling for 
any one of them. As a result, where West 
Germany is the main importer at least a 
part of the ceiling will remain under¬ 
utilised. 

The EEC officials believe the danger 
of underutilisation to be small; in ^eir 
view the prospects of duty free entry will 
stimulate importers in all the EEC cotm- 
tries to redouble their efforts. The Com¬ 
mission nevertheless had proposed that a 
part of each ceiling be set aside for the 
Community as a whole. If this were done, 
any member country that exhausted its 
share could continue duty-free imports by 
drawing on the “Community, quota”. 
(Eventually a country that was unable to 
import its full share could turn over a 
part to the “Community quota.”) But this 
proi>osal was strongly opposed by all the 
member states, although they agreed to 
look at it again in two yeai:^* time, 


Unfortunately for the beneficiary 
countries, the Council of Ministers adopt¬ 
ed unchanged the Commission’s detailed 
propc^ls as regards the method of cal¬ 
culating the various import ceilings, the 
level of the cut-off points; die lists of “sen¬ 
sitive'’ and “semi-senamve” Item etc 
These are provisions which, wlthcmt estxev- 


tion, will act as e brake m 

4ew»lo»a>« cwmtrtej, iW 
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with the' t) 08 sibl^ exception of the cut-off 
point, medienism, whiw should give coun¬ 
tries like India a chance to compete suc- 
.‘ cessfolly against Yugoslavia and Hong¬ 
kong. 

Although the Six described their 
decision to grant preferences as “one of 
the most significant since the conclusion 
of the Kennedy round,” the fact remains 
that only a dozen countries at most will 
benefit from it—for the first few years, at 
any rate. Their numbers would rise if the 
donor countries eventually decided to 
include the developingfOECD countries and 
Israel and Taiwan among the beneficiaries, 
but even then would never be very large. 

One problem that may yet turn up to 
bedevil the Six is that of mainland China. 
According to Italian sources Peking has 
indicated to Rome that It would like to 
establish formal ties with the EEC now 
that the Communist regime has been re¬ 
cognised by the majority of the Six mem¬ 
ber States. Should China be admitted to 
the UN this autumn it could seek admis¬ 
sion to the Group of 77—or ask the Six to 
include it among the countries eligible 
under their scheme. Clearly it would be 
virtually impossible for them to shelve a 
request from Peking. □ 

CEYLON 


Mrs Bandaranaike fights 
Che Guevarists 


• Colombo. 

'J'HE Che Guevarist uprising that has 

rocked Ceylon followed a disturbing 
pattern that has become common in many 
parts of the developing world—the dis¬ 
contented urban, educated youth forming 
the nucleus of rebellion by the peasantry. 
Even the relatively left-oriented Govern¬ 
ment of Mrs Bandaranaike could not pro¬ 
vide, as is now apparent, a political solu¬ 
tion. Just as other Governments in similar 
situations—whether of the left or of the 
right—Mrs Bandaranaike's administration 
had to rely on the army, the navy and the 
air force to put down the rebellion. 

Since the uprising by the so-called 
People’s Liberation Front began on April 
6, the Government had to move fast plac¬ 
ing the entire country under curfew and 
handing ov^ the administration of six 
districts—Galle, Matara, Hambantota, Ke- 
galle, Kurunegala and A^uradhpura—to the 
army. Nearly 300 of the insurgents are 
r^rted to have been killed while no ofR- 
cjal figures are available of casualties on 
the Government side. Apart from the state 
of emergency declared earlier, the Gov¬ 
ernment prodaimed stjlngent puniahment 
such as death* imprisonment up to 20 years 
and eonfigcation of property for offences 
of conspiracy to overt^w the Govern¬ 
ment. Colombo daima that the aim of Che 
Guevarists was to overthrow the Govern¬ 
ment but the plan was scotched by prompt 
action. At week-end, the massive campaign 
^ •rW twd begun to produce results 
and the were on the defensive. 

^ The wry had aUe to smash a hide- 
^ at Mabo, 160 kilometres from Colombo* 
otaimed to be Itoe of. Ae 

. te able, to, 


the rebeUton has left a deep scar in Cey¬ 
lonese i^liti^. Apart from the theories of 
foreign inspiration (the name that is more 
often heard is that of North Korea’s 
Kim II Sung than of Mao tse Tung), 
Ceylon’s economy has been fast becom¬ 
ing an ideal breeding ground for political 
rebellion. The economy has markedly 
slowed down since 1969 and the per capita 
growth in national income has fallen to 
4 per cent from the pre-1969 level of 6 
per cent. Unemployment has been grow¬ 
ing fact and nearly 8 lakhs out of the 
total population of 130 lakhs are jobless 
—12,000 of them jobless graduates. The 
Government’s policy of subsidising im¬ 
ported rice and other politically expedient 
measures are a heavy burden on the ex¬ 
chequer. With the fall in the price of 
Ceylon’s two main export commodities— 
rubber and tea—the trade deficit of the 
country reached last year a record of 
Rs 74 crores. Mrs Bandaranaike had swept 
the elections with her liberal promises of 


lower prices, cheap housing and “jobs for 
all”. The Che Guevarists. (membership 
estimate 20,000) supported Mrs Bandara¬ 
naike at the elections. They were soon to 
be disillusioned as the new Government* 
could move only at the same pac^* as in. 
the past. 

Once rebellion broke out, Mrs Ban¬ 
daranaike tried to deal with it in the nor¬ 
mal fashion. She had to look to the UK 
to obtain her immediate requirements of 
small arms, which were airlifted from 
Singapore The rebellion has also remind¬ 
ed her that the immediate threat to Cey¬ 
lon’s stability comes from the extreme 
left and not from the extreme right—a 
fact which may tempt Mrs Bandaranaike 
to play down her leftist policies in the 
coming months and years. But the real 
threat to stability comes from the acute 
unemployment situation and the .stagna¬ 
tion in the economy. Q 
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FICCi 

Purposive dialogue 

Nkw Dki.hi. 

TPHE annual session (>[ the Fe(i<"ration ot 

Indian Chamliors Commerce and 
Industry held in New Delhi last week 
was notable for the absence of confronta¬ 
tion between the Government and indus¬ 
try. It is dinicult to recall any previous 
annual session where the approach of 
industry to various economic problems 
facing the country and its ideas about 
solving them were not at variance with 
the Government policy. This is not tf> say 
that a close identity of thinking between 
the two on these problems has now 
emerged. But that they are trying to speak 
on the same wavelength would be a fair 
summation. There was enough in the 
speeches of the Ficei President, Mr D. C. 
Kothari, and the Prime Minister, who 
inaugurated the session, to conclude that 
the process of convergence of their 
attitudes has begun. 

Mr Kothari’s address was refreshingly 
different from the presidential speeches 
in the past in that he rcfraiiied from harp¬ 
ing on old problems or airing the grievan¬ 
ces of the business community. The tax 
burden on industry w'hich his predecessors 
without exception made much of and 
thereby provided a constant irritant to 
the Government found no place in his 
speech. Ho set the tone for a purposive 
dialogue with the Government by plead¬ 
ing for greater rapport, and Mrs Gandhi 
responded by expressing the Government’s 
anxiety for a proper understanding with 
the private sector. As Mr Kothari stressed, 
the Government, management and labour 
have economic and social functions to dis¬ 
charge and they could do so effectively 
only if they acted as partners in the ser¬ 
vice the community as a whole. 

For the first time the presidential 
speech was devoid of a familiar characteris¬ 
tic, namely, criticism of the public sector. 
On the other hand, Mr Kothari struck a 
hopeM note while dealing with it. He 
visualised the public sector’s becoming a 
Urge contributor to the public exchequer 
in the foreseeable future and thereby 
reducing the need for recourse by Govern¬ 
ment to taxjation to raise rjesources for 
investment. He, however, rightly urged 
greater autonomy for public sector under¬ 
takings if they were to function efficiently. 
He tried to make common cause with the 
public sector when he made the point that 
the “corporate segment both public and 
private” could provide critically needed 
funds for sustained development which 
alone could ensure social justice. The 
same spirit motivated his plea for greater 
professionalisation of management. 

While both the Ficci President and 
Mrs Gandhi were agreed that the frowth 
of production should be linked with the 
spread of distributive justice, the empha¬ 
sis they put on the relative |H*iorit|es was 
not the same. Mr Kothan was cleat in his 


with Government 

mind that only by strengthening the pro¬ 
ductive apparatus the country would be 
able to travel faster along the road to social 
justice. Mrs Gandhi, on the other hand, 
fiiTnly believed that increase in production 
and better distribution should go hand in 
hand. Any other path, she asserted, would 
ultimately lead to decline in production. In 
this connection she referred to the (Gov¬ 
ernment’s decision to step up public in¬ 
vestment in the current year which would 
supplement what the private sector did on 
its own. 

Mrs Gandhi told the captains of in¬ 
dustry: “If your accent is on growth, you 
will find that there will be sympathy and 
support from Government”. She, however, 
held out the threat that if they hesitated 
the Government might have to encroach 
on their preserve. This sounded like a dis¬ 
cordant note on an otherwise favourable 
response to industry's desire to go with 
the Ckivemment whole-heartedly in bring¬ 
ing about the economic and social trans¬ 
formation of the country. Apparently, 
Mrs Gandhi has not been able to get over 
the experience of the past year when in¬ 
vestment touched a new low. But now that 


Tokyo, 

WAPANESE business has lost little time 

in showing how deeply it has been 
impressed by the massive victory of Mrs 
Indira Gandhi in the recent mid-term poll. 
A Mitsubishi economic mission is visiting 
India this month for two weeks from 
April 20 to look for opportunities for in¬ 
vestment, joint venture and trading part¬ 
nership in third countries. 

In fact, the leader of this high level 
mission, Mr Ninichi Nakagawa, Managing 
Director of MitsubirfiVs world-wide trad¬ 
ing empire where the sUn never sets, has 
frankly admitted that he is going to 
India within weeks of a new government 
having been installed in New Delhi to 
“take advantage of the political stability 
brought forth by the lai^slide victory of 
Mrs Gandhi’s party”. 

Mr Nakagawa does have some dear 
idea of what he is going to seek in India. 
For the moment he says that the purpose 
of his mission is “to find ways to expand 
India’s exports to Japan and third coun¬ 
tries, bilaterally and muUilaterally and 
to provide technical assistance to improve 
production quality and meet the techno¬ 
logical deficiencies in India”. The mission 
will also study the feasibility of organising 
export-oriented industries through joint 
ventures. The mission comprises nine ex¬ 
perts (irawn from three deiiiartmenta ot 


the country is assured of political stability 
—the lack of it during the past few years 
had undoubtedly inhibited investment—she 
need not have worried overmuch about in¬ 
vestment continuing to be shy. 

But Mrs Gandhi’s speech in its total¬ 
ity should be reassuring to industry. For 
instance, Mr Kothari’s suggestion that a 
formula should be worked out in consul¬ 
tation with the trade unions for relating 
some portion of the increase in wages to 
productivity fotind acceptance at her 
hands. Although she complained that speci¬ 
fic measures to hold the price line met with 
resistance she had no hesitation in saying 
that the linking of wages with producti¬ 
vity was an effective means of maintain¬ 
ing costs and prices at reasonable levels. 
It is a measure of the importance that the 
Grovemment attached to this matter that 
Mrs Gandhi told the Fled session l^at it 
would soon begin discussions with trade 
unions and managements as to how best 
linking could be done. Similarly, Mr Kot¬ 
hari’s plea for simplifying offidal proce¬ 
dures and reducing delays evoked a ready 
response from the Prime Minister in the 
form of a promise of action as quickly as 
possible. Also, on the subject of controls 
she made the point that they would not be 
used to stifle industrial growth but for en¬ 
suring that such growth as was achieved 
gave the maximum social benefit. □ 


the Mitsubishi empire—Mitsubishi Shoji 
Kaisha (trading house), Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries and Mitsubishi Electric Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Announcing the mission Mr Nakagawa 
said that the main imports from India 
now are iron ore and other raw materiids. 
“However, we understand that, as India 
has been endeavouring quite successfully 
to develop export of manufactured goods 
lately, she is naturally desirous of chang¬ 
ing the mode and pattern of trade with 
Japan.” He noted Indians valid and 'logical 
desire” to export end-products also, such 
as, machine tools and parts, chemicals etc, 
to Japan as well as to third countries 
through the Joint efforts of the two coun¬ 
tries. Mr Nakagawa has further said, '^Our 
mission is pr^red to discuss with Indian 
officials and private industries th^r need 
for capital investment and technology to 
meet the existing gaps as also what 
Mitsubishi can do to promote joint 
ventures.” 

The Mitsubishi mission is only the 
first in a series of such visits to India. 
There is frank, adtrdasion that the 
stability of the Indian Government can no 
longer be questlonedL With mounting for-, 
elgn exchange reserves—over five billion 
dollars at the time of writing—Jap^ Is 
facing ^e inevitable problem ei 
perity : what to do with eo mndh 
Her. inveet^nehi.' i|reaj' pQ' ttajrJW?^' 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT 

Mitsubishi ieads the way to india? 





because of her cautious outlook, has to be 
expanded, A stable government in India is 
expected to clear the clouds of doubt in 
* Ijbe investment atmosphere. Japanese capi¬ 
tal is unlikely to go to Calcutta area—and 
Mr Nakagawa does not hide his opinion 
about West Bengal—but for States such as 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Mysore, and Tamil- 
Nadu its enthusiasm in time might exceed 
all bounds. 

Here is an example of possible Indo- 
Japanese co-operation in third country. 
The Japanese are trying to win the con¬ 
tract for constructingf*'an airport in Mom¬ 
basa. If they get it, they may associate 
India with the project and use Indian mate¬ 
rials as well as consultancy service. □ 

STC 

Good record despite 
lower profitability 

New Delhi. 

State Trading Corporation has bro- 

ken new ground by presenting a com¬ 
prehensive picture of its performance in 
1970-71 on the last day of the financial 
year. Normally companies in the public 
and private sectors take about six months 
after the end of a financial year to com¬ 
plete their accounts for that year. Admit¬ 
tedly the figures am^ounced by the STC 
are provisional and there is bound to be a 
margin of error this way or that when the 
final balance sheet is drawn up. Notwith- 
£tai\ding this, the advantage of knowing 
the working results well in advance lies 
in the fact that the organisation concerned 
can take action right at the beginning of 
a new financial year to remedy the 
deficiencies noticed in its performance in 
the previous year. This will contribute to 
better planning of its activities, better 
implementation and greater realisation of 
targets in every succeeding year. 

Despite the decline in its profitability 
in 1970-71—its profit before tax dropped 
from Rs 10.6 crores to Rs 5.9 crores—the 
STC gave a good account of itself during 
the year. It pushed up its total sales from 
Rs 163.1 crores to Rs 215 crores. Its exports 
rose from Rs 55.1 crores to Rs 70 crores, 
but they fell short of the target of Rs 75 
crores for 1970-71. Imports also increased 
from Rs 102.6 crores to Rs 140 crores. Com- 
moditywise the export of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts and textiles recorded an appreciable 
increase, while general products staged a 
recovery from the decline it suffered on 
account of the loss of an inq;>ortant com¬ 
ponent, human hair trade. Chemical ex¬ 
ports fared well and leatherware showed 
a healthy upward trend, the number of 
shoes eacport^ in 1970^71 rising from one 
miUion pairs to 1-6 million pairs. 

The Railway Equipment Division of 
the Corporation, however, did not come 
up to expectations. In fa^ there was no 
exppit ci i^lway equipment in 1970J71, 
althoujdi tlie 'Coxporatlon secured an order 
from Yugoit&svia during the year for the 
supidy of SiMO wagons, its largest ever 
.con^eet^ this will hgure in the Corpora- 
tienV balance sheet for 1971-721, as also the 
wagon ■ ej^orts tn Hungary. But because 
uf the. 4lM»anee nf vxpoxts in the 

'banked 


Collietiea* ptoblems 

TUR Hasiklal Worah, President, Indian 
* Colliery Owners Association, Dhan- 
bad, says that the prospects of coal 
mines “seem to be gloomier”. The pro¬ 
duction of coal during 1970 suffered a 
setback, perhaps for the first time dur¬ 
ing the recent years. The overall rais¬ 
ings declined by 3 million tonnes and 
despatches by as much as 6 million 
tonnes. The pit-head stocks have natu¬ 
rally registered a phenomenal increase 
of about 3 million tonnes to reach 9 mil¬ 
lion tonnes at the end of October 1970, 
compared to the corresponding period of 
1969. The main reason for this piling 
up at pit-heads has been the inadequacy 
of wagons which was the result of in¬ 
discipline among railway employees, 
the policy of indecision on the part of 
the railway administration to tackle 
acts of indiscipline in time and sporadic 
strikes. 

Wagons for coal 

Coal Consumers Association of 
India, Calcutta, says that an unpre¬ 
cedented situation has arisen in the 
country due to the steady decline in the 
movement of coal by wagons. This has 
resulted in the closure of a number of 
industrial units consuming coal while 
many other large industrial units have 
been forced to curtail production. Unless 
the situation improves immediately, 
many more units will have to close 
down. One of the reasons for the pre¬ 
sent shortage of wagons is the recent 
slow-down in wagon production. In 
terms of four-wheelers the production 
of wagons has come down from 34,542 
in 1964-65 to 14,918 in 1969-70. Similarly, 
there is no inter-railway co-ordination 
to move priority goods and make the 
best use of the available wagons. The 
Association suggests that the present 
system needs to be examined thoroughly 
and a new procedure should be evolved 
for the allotment of wagons for coal 
movement. 

Wages linked to productivity 

Mr N. S. Bhat, Chairman, Employ¬ 
ers’ Federation of Southern India, says 
that the rising cost of living index is 
a matter for deep concern. The Madras 
city consumer price index which stood 
at 774 in January 1970 shot up to 833 
in December 1970. The magnitude of 
this problem would be appreciated fully 
when one realises that in a single in¬ 
dustrial unit employing 12,000 workers, 
the additional dearness allowance that 
has to be paid in 1970 solely because of 
the rise in the Madras city consumer 
price index was Rs 30.5 lakhs. It is 
clear that the abnormally rising prices 
have helped neither the employers nor 
the labour. There will be no solution 
to this problem, says Mr Bhat, unless 
all wages including dearness allowance 
are in some form or other linked to 
productivity. 

Madhya Pradesh mills 

Mr KaiUsh Agrawal, Chairman, 
Madhya Pradesh Textile Mills Associa¬ 
tion, says that the textile industry in 
the State is caught in a very difficult 
situation by the unprecedent^ rise in 
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cotton prices, poor offtake of cloth, un- 
romunerative prices and stringent credit. 
The situation has become so difficult 
that one mill could not even make pay¬ 
ment of full wages last month. The 
recent rise in the margin from 20 per 
cent to 40 per cent on advanc(?s on cloth 
by banks has aggravated the difficul¬ 
ties of the industry. Unless necessary 
steps are taken immediately the indus¬ 
try would find it difficult to keep on 
working. 

Biscuit industry 

Mr A. C. Khanna. President, Fede¬ 
ration of Biscuit Manufacturers of India, 
Delhi, .says that although the industry 
had no difficulty in obtaining its full re^ 
quirements of wheat flour and sugar, for 
long periods in 1970 vanaspati was either 
not available or available only by paying 
a high premium. Several price changes 
were announced by the Government 
and the average price per kg in Bom¬ 
bay and Calcutta rose from Rs 4.84 to 
Rs 5.71. Skimmed milk powder was 
again in short supply owing to the com¬ 
plete ban placed on the import of this 
raw material by actual users. The 
average price of skimmed milk powder 
rose from Rs 4.48 to Rs 8.83 per kg. 
In almost all other items like butter, 
condensed milk, liquid glucose, etc there 
was a sharp increase in prices. The 
worst problem, however, has been the 
shortage of packing material such as 
cellophane. The price of tins also shot 
up as a result of the shortfall in the 
supply of steel. 

Calcutta customs 

Mr S. N. Dalmia, President, Mer¬ 
chants Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 
says that at the Calcutta Customs there 
is abnormal delay in issuing the show- 
cause memos, fixing the date and time 
for the personal hearing and in issuing 
adjudication orders in oases of alleged 
contravention of the Customs Act. The 
movement of files at the Customs House 
is too slow' and often results in inordi¬ 
nate delays unless they are chased at 
different levels by the importers or their 
agents. Such chasings are likely to 
fester and breed undesirable effects 
w'hich should be avoided. In many 
cases the importers are asked to paste 
the country of origin of invoice for the 
items of imports although copies thereof 
were already pasted on the relevant 
bills of entry. Again, in spite of ICT 
items being duly recorded in the bills 
of entry the importers are often asked 
to explain the declaration, the use of the 
material imported and catalogues etc. 
Mr Dalmia says these are unnecessary 
harassment. The division of w’ork be- 
tw'een the preventive officers and the 
examining officers at the dock also re¬ 
sults in delays. The works of these two 
groups of officers should be so co-ordi¬ 
nated as to enable them to jointly make 
the clearance of export goods quickly 
leaving enough time for loading. 






Rs B I’l’ores during the year—it failed to 
reach Its export target of Rs 75 crores. 

The expf)rt lessor of the Cuiporation 
in ISy/O-Tl were about Rs crores as 
against the biidgcteil estimate Rs 0.0 
crures. This was largely due to the oxp^-irt 
of jute fabrics at a los.s in oulor to logam 
the markets lost to Pakistan The .subsidi¬ 
sation of sugar exprats al.M> ronlnbiited to 
the losses. On the import ,ode, the cntiie 
profit on soyabean nil unporis v. as passed 
on to the Food and Agricuitin e Mim.stry. 
Besides, the Coip-jiatmu uas directed to 
maintain the price of psllo'v, although the 
world prices of this item hail risen con.si- 
derably All there ifsuUed m the lowering 
of its prolitahility during lf)70ol. Tlic STC 
Chairman, Mr P Tandnn. does not en- 
visago any iminovement in thi: Corpora¬ 
tion’s profitabihtv in th(‘ cuirent year On 
the oilier hand, he expects the profits to 
decline further as the C^wernmont is like¬ 
ly to insist on depressing tlie Corporation’s 
profit margins on imports in order to hold 
the price line. Cnnsequcntly the gross trad¬ 
ing profit (inelufling commi.s.sion and other 
receipts) this year has been estimated at 


Rs 13.7 crores as against Rs 16.54 crores 
in 1970-71. 

The STC’s performance budget for 

1971- 72 shows that the total sales will rise 
further to Rs 270 crores. Exports are ex- 
peeted to go up by 28 per cent to Rs 90 
crores anrl impm ts by 25 per cent to Rs 175 
crores. The Corporation has also tried to 
look further ahead. It has projections for 

1972- 73 according to which exports are 
expected to bo around Rs 120 crores and 
imports Rs 190 crores. The STC is vrell set 
to reach the best standards mamtained by 
world trading organisations. It has risen 
above the w'cakne.sses which most public 
.sector organisations are prone to. □ 

INDUSTRY 


Management by 
objectives 


Calcuita. 

MRP. R. Kamani, who heads the Kamani 
^ * group of industries, has described 


When Indian yarn and 
fabrics win praise 

abroad, ITPT, 
join the textile 
manufacturers 
in taking a bow! 

lU'c.'-iu^L' Itaduiy Lexfllc niJinnfrictnrera in India, 
liki- Mntliucj Milla, Mafatlal Orovip, Lalbhal 
ifrunp. CeiiM'iry Mills, SiLalakshmi Group and 
Vi'inUiksht Oiiiiip, lely on ITPT paper tubes 
lor Hpuining anil cones for winding their yarn. 

l-;very year nearly 100 lakh kgs. of yarn wound 
loand ITJ‘T cones are exported. And a great deal 
of ttifc fabi'ira oxporiud ar^ made of the yarn spun 
on ITPT p,t.pcr tubes. 

A in I when faliricb begin with TTPT, they are 
bound to be the beat. Beenuse, ITPT PIiASTITEX 
ring apiuning lubca liave a fine finish for biiiooth 
spinning, l-lxeel in dimenaioual stability. Gaat 
longer t.n.in nny oihe.r tube on the marke.—without 
war ping. rPPT lubes are chemically 

treatoii wiiJj \ special fornuilation to Impart 
resiat.ance to .steam and water when condiLluiong 
yarn, . iiey invariably outlast guaranteed 
perfoniKinco : And PJ'PT cones are vibration free. 

widest range of paper cones and 
ttibes. .1 lb conen; 3 30* cones; Cheese tubes, 

S^rrai'lub^'re-.aring tubes. 

QQQlim XBE INDIAN TEXTILE PAPER TORE COMPANY LIMITED 

a TlflTmi coliBboration w«h T. P. T. LIMITED. ROMK^ ENGiANm "*^**; ^ HWITBD 
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how the change in the attitudes, valuesi 
behaviour and relationship had given blrttl 
to a new management ^ilosophy in his' 
organisation. Delivering Dr K. iNa^ 
Foundation Lecture at the Indian Institute 
of Management here recently, Mr Kamani 
has said that application of group manage¬ 
ment and behavioural sciences was the key 
to success in an industrial organisation. 

Starting from a humble beginning 
about three decades ago, the Kamani 
Group today commands assets worth Rg 30 
crores with an annual turnover of Rs 35 
crores and large and increasing exports. 
Their activities range from transmission 
line towers to industrial jewels and they 
employ directly lOtOOO and indirectly a/ 
lakh of persons. In the early stages^ 
loyalty was the. criterion for recognition 
and promotion while accountability and 
efficiency were only incidental. However, 
under a liberal labour management policy 
progressive measures like provident fund, 
gratuity and bonus were introduced even 
before they became statutory obligations. 

In the mid-fifties many new challenges 
of the post-war and post-independent 
period came to be faced in the country. 
Fulfilment of essential and core projects 
and saving of foreign exchange underlined 
the need for diversifying production. This 
development threw open the doors of man¬ 
agement to newcomers and younger men 
who could also have a say in the conduct 
of ailairs. According to Mr Kamani, this 
was the first wind of change that was to 
sweep throughout his organisation in the 
subsequent years. A swing from auto¬ 
cratic and unilateral practices to group res¬ 
ponsibility for policymaking was the re¬ 
sult. At the same time the need for asso¬ 
ciating experts in financial management, 
administration, law etc was recognised. 
The first step in this direction was the set¬ 
ting up of a Central Management Com¬ 
mittee composed of working Directors and 
the experts to deliberate on various cru¬ 
cial issues of organisation and manage¬ 
ment. Consequently considerable amount 
of expertise was inducted into the affairs 
which opened the road to ever-increasing 
knowledge and know-how. 

With the development of clear manage¬ 
ment objectives^ Mr Kamani pointed out 
how guiding principles of human dignity, 
non-exploitation, freedom of expression, 
management by agreement, and agreement 
by persuasion were adopted as the pillars 
of a new philosophy of business manage¬ 
ment. This completed the process of 
change from the narrow proprietory ap¬ 
proach to broad and dynamic group work¬ 
ing with a built-in system of safety in 
which, instead of succumbing to pressures 
leading to series of actions, constant pres¬ 
sure is generated within as not to be over¬ 
taken by circumstances. 

Summing up, Mr Kamani referr^ to 
some important aspects of social experi¬ 
mentation in his organisation such as the 
human approach to the problem of man¬ 
agement and the enormity of challenge in 
bringing about the needed quality of trans¬ 
formation through the exerdse of patience, 
humility and capability of learning from 
the failures and disappointments. Ha 
that in order to wear the cap of the agents 
of social change, we need in squal. mea¬ 
sures, a dnillenge of the task, a ton- 
fidence bom out of sens# of humUltyiand 
the goodwill of thosn who oalir ntaiidiand 






Economics behind Bangia revoit 


m 


By Commerce Research Bureau 


when in the heat of communal frenzy East Bengal threw 
^ in ita lot with Pakistan in 1947, it was economically a back¬ 
ward area compared to the relatively prosperous western wing 
of Pakistan. One of the first areas to come under the British 
rule and to suffer the worst of colonial and zamindari exploita¬ 
tion during the two centuries of British rule, East Bengal was 
one of the poorest a]4as of the undivided India. In itself, this 
constituted a serious fissure in the structure of Pakistan. Had 
the leaders of Pakistan been honest about their professed con¬ 
cern for the interests of Muslims, they would have taken vigorous 
measures to reduce the economic disparity between the two wings. 
This, however, was never done. 

Prom the very beginning, the eastern wing was regarded as 
a semi-colonial area. The intense attachment of the people of 
this area to the Bengali language, their failure to be worked up 
to a high pitch of anger over the Kashmir issue, and above all 
their very poverty created among the West Pakistanis a sort of 
contempt for the people of the eastern wing. Even the very small 
physique of the Bengalis evoked contempt from the socalled 
martial races of West Pakistan. At the same time, the West Paki¬ 
stanis have always been enjoying an undisputed control over the 
state apparatus and economic affairs of Pakistan, No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the neglect of the economic interest of East Pakistan and 
even its exploitation for the benefit of West Pakistan has always 
been an integral part of the polity of the Pakistani Government, 
irrespective of whether it was democratic or dictatorial. 

This contempt of the Pakistani leaders for the people of 
Bangia Desh began to be expressed from the very foundation 
day of Pakistan. The majority of the people of Pakistan—55 per 
cent—lived in East Pakistan and only the remaining 45 per cent 
in We.st Pakistan. Yet, it was not Dacca but Karachi which was 
then made the capital of Pakistan. The majority of the people 
of Pakistan spoke the Bengali language. Yet, in utter disregard 
of their strongly expressed feelings, Urdu was declared as the 
national language of Pakistan. The same attitude was reflected 
In the economic policy of the rulers of Pakistan. 

The fact of neglect and even a substantial element of 
exploitation stands out boldly from all the data relating to the 



development expenditure or plan expendi¬ 
ture in the two wings throughout the last 
twenty years. Even if one were to appor¬ 
tion the development outlay only in pro¬ 
portion to population, East Pakistan should 
have been allocated 65 per cent of the total 
outlays. If, in addition, the policy purpose 
had been to reduce the economic disparity 
between the two wings, the share of the 
ea.stem wing should have been much more 
than 65 per cent. Yet, in the pre-Plan 
years (1950-51 to 1954-55), East Pakistan 
received only 31 per cent of the total de¬ 
velopmental outlay. During the First Five- 
Year Plan period (1956-56 to 1969-60). its 
share was a little lower at 30 per cent. 
By thiii time, the protest movement in the 
eastern wing had assumed serious propor¬ 
tions. Under this in^essure, in the Second 
Plan (1960^ to 1964-65), the share of East 
Pakistan in the Plan outlay was raised to 
45 per cent; but even this was considerably 
less than the rightful share of the eastern 
wing. As the protest from the eastern 
wing grew Icn^der, this prosmrtion was^ at 
least on pap«^ further raised to 53 per cent 
When the Third plan (1966-66 to 1970-71), 
.was drgwn up. However, according to an 
suthcnitatlve survey hT the Ecafe secre¬ 
tariat/ '*p!sthlic sector development outlay 
in Bast Patten fell considerably short of 
igiifi lind thoj^rtMl In 


Turning to the data on fixed invest¬ 
ment, the share of East Pakistan was only 
34 per cent in 1959-60. The share came 
down to 32 per cent during the Second 
Plan period. Even in first period of the 
Second Plan, the share of East Pakistan 
was not larger than 31 per cent. 

Thus, according to the Handbook on 
Government Sponsored Coporations 
brought out by the Pakistan Ministry of 
Finance, there were in all 25 such corpora¬ 
tions. Of these, 22 were located in West 
Pakistan and only three in East Pakistan. 
Of the total authorised capital of Rs 200 
crores of these corporations, the 22 cor¬ 
porations in West Pakistan account for 
Rs 187 crores, whereas the three corpora¬ 
tions in East Pakistan account for Rs 13 
crores only. A study of a variety of indi¬ 
cators of investment activity shows that, 
on an average, the per capita investment 
in East Pakistan was only about half the 
level of West Pakistan. 

Exploitation 

llie neglect is, however, not the whole 
story. There is a positive evidence of dear 
exploitation of East Pakistan by West 
Pakistan. Let us begin with the public ex¬ 
chequer. As shown earlier, of the total 
developmental expenditure of the Pakis¬ 
tani Gownupent only 80 to ^ per cent was 


spent in East Pakistan. However, when 
it came to collecting the tax revenues, 
year after year, more than 50 per cent of 
the tax revenues was collected from the 
relatively poor people of East Pakistan. 
Aii important resource of an economy is 
its foreign exchange earnings. Here, while 
East Pakistan has consistently earned more 
than half of the foreign exchange obtained 
by commodities export, it has ail along re¬ 
ceived less than one-third of commodity 
imports. More than two-thirds of the im¬ 
ports went to W’est Pakistan. It has been 
noted by many independent Western eco¬ 
nomists that there the two provinces 
shared quite unequally in the inflow of 
foreign capital which accelerated so rapid¬ 
ly in the Second Plan period. 

In a recent study of the economy of 
Pakistan, sponsored by the OECD, Pro! 
Stephen R. Lewis notes that East Pakistan 
financed all of its provincial investment 
from provincial saving. He also notes 
the flow of income from East Pakistan to 
West Pakistan. His overall conclusion is 
worth quoting in full- 

‘In other words, the poorer province 
was quite possibly financing the develop 
ment of the richer province. If this 
situation were true also of the 19.50s. 
the trade figures suggest that the situation 
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was even worse in that decade, the widen¬ 
ing spread between income levels in the 
two provinces is more easily understood. 
These artifacts of economic performance 
appear to show the transfer of real re¬ 
sources from East to West Pakistan." 
(Pakistan: Industrialisation and Trade 

Policies, London, 1970, p. 147). He further 
adds; “The policies pursued by the Gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan in the 1950.S appear 
to have drained rcjsources away from East 
Pakistan, which wa.s a poorer province to 
begin with, and widened the gap in pro¬ 
duction per capita. The transfer of re¬ 
sources that occurred in the 1950s was of 
primary importance in enabling the indus¬ 
trial sector located in Karachi to expand 
rapidly" (ibid., p. 158). This process of 
exploitation could not but further im¬ 
poverish the poor people of the eastern 
-wing. 

Trends in income 

Expectedly, the results of this process 
proved disastrous for the East Pakistan 
economy. On the other hand, West Pakis¬ 
tan prospered at the cost of East Pakistan. 
According to the data published in 1964 by 
the Government of Pakistan in Outline of 



Uie Third Five-Year Plan: 1965-70, 
during the 14-year period between 1949-50 
to 1961-64, the per capita real income of 
East Pakistan rose by 8 per cent. During 
the same period, the per capita income 
of West Pakistan increased by 11 per cent. 
Thus, the gap between the two wings 
widened during this period. 

Making use of more up-to-date data 
in the OECD study mentioned earlier. 
Prof Lewis concludes : “In looking at the 
entire 15-year period prejceding 1964-65, 
one can see that there was little if any 
per capita gain in real product in East 
Pakistan, while in West Pakistan real 
product per capita rose at 1.5 per cent per 
year" (p. 139). He further notes differences 
in the price structures of the two provinces 
and adds that if due adjustment is made 
for this factor, the disparity in the real 


income of the two wiugs would be greater 
than indicated by the data quoted earlier. 
The same conclusion was fully corroborated 
in a note prepared early this month by 
three top American experts, namely, 
Edward S. Mason, Robert Dorfman and 
Stephen Margolin. 

Given the high degree of poverty and 
exploitation, other unfavourable features 
of the East Pakistan economy can be well 
imagined. Some of the key indicators high¬ 
lighting the inter-wing disparity are 
presented in the accompanying table. 
What the figures cannot reveal, however, are 
many other concomitant features of a semi¬ 
colonial life. Thus, for example, just be¬ 
cause the people of the eastern ^ng were 
ill-fed and ill-educated and above all just 
because they were Bengalis, they were 
denied opportunities of economic advance¬ 
ment in business, professional services, 
civil government services and above all, 
in the defence services. As is well-known, 
more than four-fifths of the Pakistani army 
is recruited from the western wing. Top 
military posts are always reserved exclu¬ 
sively for the upper-classes of the western 
wing. Add to all this, the more-than-aver- 
age quota of unemployment, disease, illi¬ 
teracy and sheer hunger and we have all 
the elements of an explosive situation 
which has recently burst into a full-fledged 
war of national liberation. 

Destruction 

All wars and civil wars are by their 
very nature destructive. But the destruc¬ 
tion which is now being wrought in Bangla 
Desh since March 25 is truly unparalleled. 
The Pakistani army has launched upon a 
system campaign not only to kill people 
on a mass scale but also to destroy economic 
assets of the country on a wide scale. 
Residential buildings, educational institu¬ 
tions, factories, mills, radio stations are all 
being systematically destroyed. Destruc¬ 
tion of economic assets on such a scale 
would prove grievous for any nation. It 
would be all the more so for the poor 
Bangla Desh. Since economic backward¬ 
ness was the main grudge of the eastern 
wing, the Pakistani army is apparently 
trying to ensure that the Bangla Desh 
economy should lie prostrate for decades 
to come. 

Immediate problems 

A number of economic problems of im¬ 
mediate importance are developing In 
Bangla Desh and they are likely to assume 
serious proportion in the coming months. 

(1) Even in normal times, the eastern 
wing has a deficit in foodgrains which is 
made up by imports. Since the beginning 
of the civil war, the Pakistani authorities 
have been reportedly diverting food ships 
originally meant for the Bangla Desh. 
Besides there has been destruction of the 
food crops in the current conflict. Wide¬ 
spread famine conditions are, therefore, 
likely to develop in the coming years. 
According to an estimate by Mr Iain Mac¬ 
Donald, East Bengal Belief Co-ordinator 
for Christian Aid, OXPAM and War on 
Want, about 15 lakh people are right now 
facing starvation in the r^on. Further, 
insofar as the current conflict continues to 
hamper cultivation, the next crop to be 
harvested in November would be corres¬ 
pondingly small. Thus, food shortage 
would be the major problem of the region. 

(2) Because of mast killings and dead 
corpses rotting in the sanitation is in 


a bad state: It is only a matter of tixne 
before serious epidemics develop. T 

(3) The economic inter-change be-' 
tween the cities and the villages has prac¬ 
tically broken down. There is a similar 
breakdown of inter-change of agricultural 
commodities for industrial commodities. 
An acute scarcity of all types of goods— 
and particularly consumer goods—has 
already begun* It would grow more and 
more serious in coming weeks. 

(4) With the closure of the banking 
business and the lo^ of confidence in the 
currency, there would be a serious ^linkage 
of monetised transactions. There would 
be a temporary relapse to a barter economy 
with all the implied dislocation of the 
functioning of the economy. 

India’s task 

Even though the current conflict in 
the Bangla Desh was not asked for by 
India, India would have to face a number 
of difficult tasks in this connection. These 
tasks can be broadly divided under two 
heads. First, India would have to take up 
a substantial task of the relief operations. 
Whatever the legal framewprk of relief 
and modus operandi, India would have 
to provide large quantities of foodstuffs, 
medicines and other necessities of life. 
This would constitute a serious drain on 
the limited resources of the country. The 
task of organising the supply of these com¬ 
modities would call for considerable ad¬ 
vanced planning and organisation. Secondly, 
there would be the problem of refugees 
from Bangla Desh trekking across about 
1,000 miles of the common land bordeyr. 

The problem of the re-settlement and 
probably some repatriation at a later stage 
is likely to be much larger than we can 
imagine today. The problem is not only 
economic but also political. On all these 
a long view would have to be taken. There 
would have to be detailed advance planning 
and even the setting up of at least the 
nucleus organisation to tackle these and 
other cognate problems. 

All in all, these and other related prob¬ 
lems would be far beyond the economic 
capability of India. And in fairness, it 
would be wrong to expect that just be¬ 
cause India has a peculiar geographical 
position vis-OrVis Bangla Desh it ^ould 
take up the entire responsibility flowing 
from a crisis which is not all its making. 
Judged by any standard both these pro]^ 
lems—providing rdief to Bangla Desh and 
taking care of refugees from that region- 
are international problems. It » un¬ 
doubtedly the collective re^nsibility of 
all the nations of the world. 

Future of Ben^la economy 

Whatever the result of the strug^e ef 
Bangla Desh for its freedom^ its struggle 
for economic regeneration is likely to be 
agonisingly long and difficult. Bven if 
there had been peaceful tranter of power, 
the people of the Bangla Desh Would have 
been handicapped by several unfortunate 
features of their economy. The first 8U<^ 
feature is the extremely high level of 
poverty made all the more intractable by< 
a lop-sided and heavily agrattan economy. 
Large-scale manufacturing aecouots; for 
only fl per cent of the OJfP. Bvexi as re¬ 
gain agrl^tum^ ja a 





• Item 

Year of reference 

Unit 

East 

Pakistan 

West 

Pakistan 

Aroa . 


’000 sq. kms. 

148 

804 

Population. 

im 

Million 

61.1 

50.7 

Population density 

1969 

Persons per 

427 

63 



sq. km. 



Languagoa. 



1 

6 




(Bengali) 

(Urdu, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Purfitii, 
Baluchi) 

Dominiwat geographical 




oharaotoristios .. 

.. 


Wet monsoon 

Arid imd partly 




land 

mountainous 

Nutritional denaity 

1961 

Per sq. kro. 

593 

469 

Roada . 

1968-60 

Sq. kw. 

10,316 

60.469 

Tolophones. 

1965 

Nos. 

20.000 

95,000 

Post offices .. 

1965 

Nos. 

4,700 

6,600 

Fer 0 (ipi<a bank deposits .. 

1969 

Bs. 

46 

171 

Per capita hank credit 

1969 

Bs. 

49 ; 

127 

Food; Surplus (+)/l>efioit(--) .. 

1900-70 

Lakh tons 

— 17 

+ 3 

Par capita plan oxpoudiiuro 

1969-70 

Rs. 

38 

63 

Per capita fixed investment 

1965-66 

Bs. 

42 

114 

Major foodgraiu crops 



Kioo 

Wlieai 

Major commercial crops .. 

Average for 1957-58 


Jute, tea 

Cotton, 

sugareano 

Aroa irrigatod/net sown area 

Per cent 

3.1 

01.4 

to 1969-60 




Share of employment in large-scale 





manufacturing 

1959-60 

Per cent 

31 

69 

Share of agriculture in real GNP .. 

Average for 1000-61 

Per cent 

58 

44 

to 1064-65 




Share of larTO-aoale manufacturing 
in real GNP. 

Average for 1060-01 
to 1004-65 

Per cent 

4 

8 

Per capita national income 

1067 

Ba. 

313 

463 


jute mills of Calcutta supported each other 
mutually. When, following partition, both 
these were cut off from each other, life was 
hard for l^th of them. What was true of 
jute was also true of the entire economy^ 
of undivided Bengal. 

During the last two decades, under ad¬ 
ministrative pressures, an artificial integra¬ 
tion was established between Bangla Desh 
and the western wing of Pakistan. How¬ 
ever, artificial and exploitative this inter- 
wing trade may have been, it formed the 
basis of the functioning of the economy of 
the eastern wing. With the disruption of 
the ties with West Pakistan, new trade 
links would have to be forged as quickly 
as possible. Bangla De.sh exported gc>ods 
worth about Rs 100 crores to the western 
wing—mainly tea, jute goods, paper and 
board and matches. It imported goods 
worth about Rs 150 crores a year from the 
western wing—mainly, cotton fabrics and 
yarn, raw cotton, foodgrains, oilseeds* to¬ 
bacco, cement, machinery, drugs and medi¬ 
cines. Obviously, India would have to fill 
this vacuum in the external trade of Bangla 
Desh. Establishment of new trade links 
with India would be of great benefit to 
Bangla Desh because that would help cut 
the unnecessary heavy freight cost of trans¬ 
porting goods over the long sea route be¬ 
tween the two wings of Pakistan. 


of the cropped area and jute accounts for 
another 5 per cent. Diversification of the 
agriculture is thus negligible: besides, the 
fields are low. 

Long-term prospects of the economy 
of Bangla Desh would in part also be 
affected by the fact that the natural re- 
sources-base of the region appears to be 
inadequate to support an ambitious 
programme of industrialisation. Looked at 
from this point of view, the most important 
raw material of Bangla Desh is raw jute. 
But as is well-known, the world market 
conditions would not permit any large-scale 
expansion of jute industry in Bangla Desh. 
The next important natural resource is 
forest. The available forest resources 
would permit moderate development of 
paper and wood product industry. 

Finally, we may mention the Sylhet 
gas and the hydro-potential around 
Chittagong. But these are very limited. 
There are no other sources of power; in 
particular, there is no commercially ex¬ 
ploitable good quality coal. There are no 
known reserves of metalU-ferrous ores; 
there is not even sufficient quantity of 
stone and lime-stone for building and 
cement industry. Even salt is at present 
imported from the far away West Pakis¬ 
tan. There is a vast coastline. Because of 
innumerable estuaries and islands, it is im¬ 
possible to measure hovf long the coastline 
of Bangla Desh is. But much of the coast¬ 
line is marshy and saline—good for no pur¬ 
pose. Reclamation of these marshy lands 
would heed resources on a fantastic scale. 

The Bangla Desh would, therefore, 
have to fa& hack upon agriculture* at least 
jn the early stage. The soil la excellent 
This is the latest asset of Bangla Desh. 
*In absolute thrm, rainfall is more than 
ade^uats^bout 90 inches on an average. 
But this nainfaR la bacily distributed, 
wie have the tra^ iq^tacle of de- 
and aewesty 


of water for agriculture %vithin a few 
months thereafter. This cycle is made all 
the more tragic by frequent visitations of 
cyclone from the Bay of Bengal. 

Braving all these, the Bangla Desh 
would have to consolidate its agriculture 
first and then develop the resources and the 
market for industries, many of which 
would have to depend on imports so far a$ 
non-agricultural raw materials are con¬ 
cerned. Needless to add the cropping pat¬ 
tern of Bangla Desh would have to change. 
The market for raw- jute is likely to shrink 
within about two decades if not one. This 
would rob the Bangla Desh farmer of his 
only cash crop and his country of most of 
its foreign exchange earnings. Measures 
would, therefore, have to be taken to bring 
about a gradual, planned shift to other suit¬ 
able cash crops for which there is adequate 
demand in the world market. All this is 
easy to suggest but diifieult to do. Yet, it 
would have to be done sooner or later. 

Economic relations with India 

Only a couple of decades ago, the eco¬ 
nomy of Bangla Desh w^as an integral part 
of tbc economy of India and that of the un¬ 
divided Bengal in particular. Thus, the 
j^ite producing fanners of East Bengal and 


Finally, we may note some important 
facets relating to world trade in jute manu¬ 
factures. Production of raw jute in Bangla 
Desh is likely to be adversely affected in 
the next season. In fact, the problem is im¬ 
mediate because following the outbreak of 
the civil war, jute supplies from East 
Pakistan to tbe world market have been 
abruptly and completely stopped. The 
prices for raw jute as well as manufactures 
are shooting up. Of course, for the time be¬ 
ing this means larger exports for India and 
better profits for jute farmers and jute 
mills. But it would be only short-sighted 
to overlook the disturbing long-term im¬ 
plications of the present shortage of jute'. 
As is well-known, slowly but steadily, a 
proce.ss of substitution of raw jute by 
synthetic packaging materials has been go¬ 
ing on for the last tw-o decades or more. 
This has cast a dark shadow over the 
future of the entire jute industry as well 
as. over tbe jute farmers. The larger the 
increase in prices of raw Jute and jute 
manufactures in the coming months, the 
faster would be this process of substitution. 
In view of these serious implications of the 
present shortage of jute all interested par¬ 
ties from India and Bangla Desh would 
have to get together to formulate a well- 
thought-out strategy iiis-a-uis the present 
supply-demand position of jute. □ 
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Table 1 : Index numbers of real product 
at 1959-60 prices 

(10^19-50 100) 
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mcorno Prr capita inromo 


East 
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West 


Pakistan 

Pakistan Pakjritun 
! 

Pjikistan 

1949-W) 

100.0 

! 

ino 9 1 190.0 

100.0 
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121.0 

132.5 ! 99 2 

103.1 

1903-64 

147.3 

1.59 2 I I9.S .1 

111.3 

Q^o\^i.h ratr< 
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(per oont.) 
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bo1 woen 
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Total 

47 .3 

50 2 1 .8 3 1 

11 3 
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3 4 1 0.6 1 

n 8 
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Tabic 2 : Savfij^ uiiil inwslmonl rales— 
1960-61 to 1964-65 
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p. 146. 

Table 3 : Estimates of fixed investment— 
1959-60 to 1965-66 
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Tabic 4 ; Share in Centra! taxes 


Table S : Public sector deTelopoient expenditure- 
1950-Sl to 19^71 

(Annual Average) 
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Table 6 : Plan provision for Apriority list of 
Industries’- July 1968-June 1970 
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Table 7 : Cropping pattern In terms of area under 
cultivation—1959-60 
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lUde S : IiriiBtiial import Uenew faMMt tgr 
regtoirbf UceiMee 

(Per cent of total industria! lioenoes) 



Karachi 

Other 

West 

Pakistan 

BMt 

PhldetuiB 

1966-57 

Jan.-June .. 

^ 40.6 

30.5 

28.a 

1957-68 

July-Doc. .. 
Jon.-Juno .. 

37.4 

39.6 

26.5 

33.8 

37.1 

25.6 

1958-59 

July-Dee. . . * . . 

Jan.-Jnne . . 

42.8 

46.9 

31.8 

80.6 

26.4 

22.6 

1969-60 

July-Doc. .. 

Jan.-Juno .. 

38.0 

36,3 

22.6 

32.1 

39.6 

31.6 

1960-6] 

July-Doo. . . 
•Jan.-June . . 

43.3 

37.6 

30.3 

24.4 

26.4 

38.2 

1961-02 
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.36.4 

36.5 

27.0 
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46.0 
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30.3 
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37.0 

37.7 
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29.4 
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SODKCK : OrgiLiiisatjon for Foonfuiiio Co¬ 
operation lUid Dovolnpnnait, titophe-n R. Lewis. .Tr., 
Pakistan: IrupistriuJimtion and Trade PoUciee, 
p. 155. 

Table 9: Share in commodity Imports 
and exports 

(Por cont) 


Pro- First Hocond 
plan Plan Plan 

(1950-51 (1955-66 (1960-01 
to to to 

1951-55) 1959-60) 1964-65) 


Imports from the rest of 
the world 
Fast Pakistan 
West Palustan 
All Paki.stan 

Exports to the rest of 
the world 
Fast Paki-stan 
Wost Pakistan 
All Pakistan 


29.1 30.6 
70.9 69.6 
100.0 100-0 


01.4 69.6 
38.0 40.6 
100.0 100.0 


SOURCE: Organisation for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Dovolopmont, Btophon R. Lewis, 
PakisUm: 1 ndustrialimtion arid Trade Polioie0, 
p. 142. 

Table 10 : Inter-zonal trade 
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05.18 
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1960-67 

73.89 

132.4S 

206.87 
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I^Feed for a long-term policy 


hf S. t. SOMAIYA 

augar industry is the second largest 
.industry in the country next in im¬ 
portance only to the cotton textiles indus- 
^Uh it^ economy is closely linked 
Wlfare of millions of cane growers 
^pat^odarly in the States of UP and Bihar, 
where sugarcane is the only cash crop. The 
industry provides employment to more 
than two lakh skilled and unskilled 
workers. Its contribution to the Central 
and State exchequers is of singular dimen¬ 
sions. In spite of all these, the industry’s 
growth and develophnent have suffered for 
lack of a stable and long-term Government 
sugar policy. This had also resulted in 
wide variations in production from time to 
time and in creating unstable conditions in 
the industry. No doubt, in an agro-based 
industry such as sugar, whose main raw 
material is sugarcane—a highly perishable 
commodity—some variation in output de¬ 
pending on climatic and other factors can 
hardly be avoided. But in the absence of 
a long-term sugar policy such variations 
had been aggravated. The efficacy of a 
policy, however well conceived, can only 
be ju^ed over a period. Abrupt and fre¬ 
quent changes in the sugar policy guided 
W oonsiderationB was not in 

interests and had undermined the 

Vieii;red against this background, con- 
> of the policy of partial decontrol 

season 1970-71 is a Welcome 
. arfght direction. The policy of 

first initiated, in the 
has since been continued 
^ in the. levy and 

in the sea-, 

of devy .and free sugar 
sea- 

to 10:30, .Again'for 
1^71 levy, and' free 
to d0:d0. 
apart^. basically 
'decontrol remains 
continued 
'ihe' p^'teur Masons. - 
panch-needed > 


ment’s policy. However, the policy should 
have been re-enforced in the light of the 
experience gained about its working in the 
preceding seasons. 

It i$ common knowledge that the 
sugar industry has established an all-time 
record in production during the last sea¬ 
son 1969-70 at 42,6 lakh tonnes. This has 
resulted in huge carry-over of nearly 21 
lakh tonnes with the industry at the exid 
of the last season. Further, tmoduction this 
year is also expected gt about 36 lakh 
tonnes. Thus the total sugar availability 
in 1970-71 would be of the order of 59 lakh 


tonnes. No doubt, duiting the fimt five 
months rthe offtake oi sugar during the ‘ 
current season has been better as cong^ared' 
to the last season. Thus the total offtake 
during the season 1970-71 is estimated at ^ 
about 37 lakh tonnes as agamst 32.64 laldi; 
tonnes. The total offtake is expected to Ito 
about 40.5 lakh tcmnes, lem^ clbii^ 5 
stock of about 18.5 lakh tonnes at ffie ehd 
of the season. The sugar market; however* 
continues to remain depressed. The lifting 
of levy sugar by Government nomhieeS, 
particidarly in high-stock 2 one% also ^oh^ 
tinues to remain sluggish. 

Continuance of sudi a sittiatioti >is' 
hardly desirable and there to urgent need 
for mtoidng steady conditions in the sufe^ 
market. This could be done by the 
erxuEhent implementing its scheme tor 
building up buffer stocks of sugar as rsn 
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peatedly urged by the industry and also 
assured by the Government from time to 
time, for which there cannot be a better 
opportunity. Besides this, the Government 
‘ should also do away with the differential 
rates of excise duty on free and levy sugar. 
It is well known that the higher rate ol 
37.5 per cent ad valorem excise duty was 
levied on free sugar on the ground that 
such sugar was selling at much higher 
rates. This position no longer holds good, 
and for a considerable time now’^ free 
market prices have registered a sharji de¬ 
cline and the ac'tual realisations of the 
mills in most of the regions are, therefore, 
even low^er than their levy prices. In these 
circumstances, there is hardly any justili- 
cation for continuing wuth the differential 
rates of excise duty, specially when the 
Government can duly derive their bud¬ 
geted revenue even with a uniform rate 
of 25 per cent duty on the entire sugar, in 
view of the increased offtake from 
the mills. Now that the next budget 
is in the offing, it is hoped that the 
Government would give due cKinsideration 
to this matter and excise duty will be 


levied on the entire sugar-^lcvy and free 
—at the uniform rate of 25 per cent. 

Another disquieting development 
which is causing particular concern to the 
su.gar industry is the action of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in not revising the pro¬ 
visional levy prices notified for the 1969-70 
season and continuance of the same prices 
for 1970-71. It has been the accepted policy 
of the Government to announce the provi¬ 
sional levy prices for sugar on the basis 
of the estimated duration of the season and 
the recovery percentage and other costs at 
I he beg'inning of every* season and an- 
nfiunce the final prices after the close of 
the season on the basis of th© actual 
working results of factories. Curiously 
enough, this year the Government has 
followed a different policy. Not only has 
it not announced the final levy prices for 
the 1969-70 season knowing fully w'oll the 
various increases in costs that had taken 
place since the announcement of the pro¬ 
visional levy prices for the season, it has 
also continued wdth the same uneconomic 
levy prices for the season 1970-71, Inade¬ 
quate availability of bank credit to the 


Conwicfce, 


industry has further actgravated the 
ancial hardship of sugar factori^ ^ f 

While the Reserve Bank of * 
is generally appreciative of the need folr 
additional credit by the sugar industcy this 
season to finance comparatively larger 
stocks and is reported to have issued dlreo* 
lives for allowing the same proportionate 
expansion in credit as in the preceding 
season 1969-70, in actual practice even this 
is not being sanctioned by the branches of 
the various commercial banks due to pre^- 
ceduiral del'ays. During the last season 
1969-70, too, due to such procedural delays 
the industry was put to severe financial 
strain. In the context of the existing 
system of cane payments within a fort¬ 
night from the date of purchase of cane* 
prevalent in India, while the stocks of 
sugar have to be carried by the mills for 
much longer periods—anywhere between 
12 to 16 months-'it has to be appreciated 
that sanction of adequate credit to the 
sugar industry is a must to enable it to 
maintain regular cane payments. 

Another important sphere of Govern¬ 
ment policy for the sugar industry is about 
licensing of capacity. It is common knowl¬ 
edge that production of sugar is mainly 
conditioned by adequate availability of good 
quality of cane to the factories. During 
seasons of abundant cane supplies, even 
with relatively lower capacity much 
higher output has been achieved while 
there have also been lean years when even 
the capacity established could not be fully 
utilised. This being the position, it 
should be appreciated that in an 
agro-based industry like sugar, greater 
emphasis has to be laid on the adequate 
availability of its main raw material, sugar¬ 
cane, which is a perishable commodity, to 
achieve the desired output. 

It is, however, unfortunate that this 
aspect of the matter does not seem to have 
received adequate attention of the Govern¬ 
ment. On the other hand, it has continued 
to license additional capacity in the indus¬ 
try. The Fourth Plan target which was 
originally fixed at 45 lakh tonnes has been 
subsequently revised to 49.65 lakh tonnes 
just to accommodate the demand of a few 
State Governments for additional capacity* 
and most of the capacity has already beeiv 
licensed. Judged by the trend of increase 
in consumption, and also taking into ac¬ 
count our exports which are limited under 
our quota of 3.6 lakh tonnes, the targeted 
capacity of 49.65 lakh tonnes appears to be 
excessive. While this is the positipni the 
Government has also relaxed the license 
ing provisions under which no licence 
required for investment up to Rs 1 crore* 
It is not unlikely that, taking advantage 
of this, more capacity may coine Ibtf? 
being. Undeniably, this will even vitiate 
the targeted capacity, which is ^ da^ 
able. It is, therefore, felt that the.’e^ar^ 
industry should also be categorised ai^bhg 
the few su<sh, indushfieg have :ll^ 
kept' hutstde 0% ■ of - 

ex^ahtrtloit' ' 
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RAMNUGGER is contributing largely to the 
Nation’s needs for SUGAR. 

RAMNUGGER Cane plantations are situated 
near the historic battlefields of PLASSEY, 

West Bengal, where intensive research cease¬ 
lessly continues for the cultivation of thick, 
luxuriant cane for manufacturing SUGAR. 

RAMNUGGER has skilled and experienced 
technicians, and the most up-to-date machinery 
to keep the flow continuous from cane to 
the finest quality SUGAR, 

RAMNUGGER has taken up a new venture 
in Vanaspati production and construction of 
its Vanaspati factory at Jaipur, is nearing 
completion. 
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Crucial year 
for sugar 
exports 


M. L. APTE 


»T»HE year 1971 ib veiy crucial for sugar 
^ exports The entne* edifice of the m- 
temational trade in sugar, both free and 
preferential, as likely lo undeigo bome 
changes The International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment, which has been m operation since 
1969, will be reviewed by the end of this 
year. Similarly, the US Sugar Act 1948 
which provides for allotment of quota to 

Mr Apte is Chairman of the Bomba// 
Regional Committee of the Indian Sugar 
Industry Export Corporation Ltd 


various countries is due for irevision this 
year. The quota arrangement under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement is to 
run till 1974. However, with UK*s move 
for joining the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, the question how and in what way 
the interest of the Commonwealth sugar 
producers can be safeguarded has assumed 
immediate importance. 

The developments during the year 
will have profound impact on the national 
sugar policies of leading exporting and 
importing countries. Being associated 
with all the above arrangements. Indio too 
will be affected. 

Our exports have to be limited to 
quotas fixed under the International 
Sugar Agreement, Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement and the US Sugar Act 1948. 
Presently quotas available to India for 
exports are as indicated m Table 1. 

The effective quota for 1971 under the 
International Sugar Agreement has for 
the present been established at 110 per 
cent of the basic quotas, which in the 
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case of IndiA comes to M 54 H)Q 
value. Another 5 , 7 ^ temh^ . 
value has been allocated out of 
In terms of Indian sugar the total'ISUI l' 

TaMe 1: QBotas avaOabie for fodfa for eSfM 

^ ^ ' '''' ' ' 

Basic quota under lotemAiionol Sugar ' 

Agrooment.. .. 

Negotiated price quota .. .. 2111^490 

US quota .. 70/79,OOat 

a.40,40^ 

8,00,^ 

• Subject to variation either way (iepondluM qn 
the level of world prioesc 

t Quantum is subject to variation, depending 
on the consumption requirement in USA. 

quota comes to about 2.62 lakh tonnes. The 
US quota has been fixed at 77,96fi abort 
tonnes raw value, which Jn terms of our 
sugar will be about 68,2^ tonnes. 

The Commonwealth NPQ quota for 
India stands at 25,400 tonnes. Taking into 
account that there may be further allot¬ 
ment by way of shortfalls in ISA quotas 
and increase in the US quotas during the 
course of the year, the total export quaA* 
turn m 1971 is expected to be betwel^ii 
3.75 lakh tonnes to four lakh tonned. 

Compared to other major exporting 
countries, India’s sugar exports account 
for a small percentage of her production, 
While exports of other major exporting 
countnes in 1969 ranged between 25 to TO 
per cent of their production, India export* 
ed only 1.36 per cent of her production. 
In 1970, when the entire quota was avail¬ 
ed of, the exports accounted for about 8 
per cent of production. In 1963, when a 
maximum of about five lakh tonnes was 
exported, the export as percentage of pro¬ 
duction was about 20.55. The production 
target for sugar in the-Fourth Five-Year 
Plan has been set at 47 lakh tonnes with 
provision for an export quantum of five 
lakh tonnes. To achieve this export target, 
there would have to be an increase of 
over 15 lakh tonnes in our basic export 
entitlements India must therefore make a 
determined bid for substantial increase in 
ISA and preferential quotas at the time 
of impending reviews. 

In spite of year-to-year fluctuations 
there has been a spectacular growth in 
sugar production in India. From about 30 
lakh tonnes in 1960-61 the production has 
increased to 42.6 lakh tonnes in 1969-70, 
Thus, India has been presently placed 1ft 
a very happy position inasmuch as, at a 
time when various trade arrangements 
are due for revision, and when world 8U|;>* 
ply/demand position is gradually tighten* 
ing up, she has enough exportable sur¬ 
plus. The two successive g^d crops have 
vastly changed the sugar^pply position 
as reflected in Table 2. 

Table 2 1 Sogtr sitiiatioii to 196^70 


Cany over stock from 1988-69 .. 

Production. 

ija.oo 

49.80 

I 

1 

Total suppUee 

Lntemal oonsumption . 

Supplies for export .. 

$2.0 

2.1 

60.si 

Total offtake > < > •>' • • 

K. 


jJ. 

Balance on October 1,1970 . • | 




1970-71 is estimated at about 40 ItOit 
nes. lie total availability 






T«We 3^ Avenge Loodoo and New York prices 


Year 

LDP 

(CIF pound sterling jwr long ton) 

1 

il 

11 

Spot Xo K 

(FOB US mita por lb) 



Averago 

High 

1 

t Tvow 

|i 

Avomgi! 

1 High 1 

h'tW 

1970 

40.39 

45.00 

i 

! 30.00 

( 

;i 

3,7.5 

^ 4.33 j 

2.sr> 

1969 

33 83 

39.25 

! 27..50 

i 

,1 

3.37 

: 4.08 1 

2.70 

1968 

21.SS 

31.00 

1 16.00 

!| 

1.9H 

: 2.95 1 

1.37 

1967 

19.36 

32.00 

j 12.25 

li 

1.99 

3.10 J 

1.23 

1966 

17.87 

j 24.25 

1 13.25 

jj 

1.86 

j 2,60 1 

1.34 

1965 

21.50 

1 26.75 

i 17.7.1 


2.12 

; 2.91 

J.60 




'ihore than the pre- 
this' uii4«:lines the need to 
addithmal outlets by wdy of more 
* and lai^er consumption* It is also 
.tjci give concrete shape to the 
scheme 0 | creating buffer stocks to take 
care of huctuatlons in production in the 
years to cpme and to maintain continuity 
in the level of our exports. 

lW International Sugar Agreement 
has run remarkably smoothly since its 
^toforcement in 1969 after a lapse of 
about seven years. It has succeeded fairly 
well in its main object of stabilising the 
world prices at stipulated levels. Table 3, 
showing the average of the London daily 
price and the spot of Contract No 8 of 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
and also the high and low points recorded 
dUirihg the last six years, reflects the posi¬ 
tion of prices since the Agreement was 
reinforced in 1969 as compared to the ear¬ 
lier years* 

In the circumstances the tendency 
naturally will be to resist any change in 
the pattern of basic quotas for the com¬ 
ing years. However, with the tightening 
statistical position of supply and demand 
’and the continuous rise in the world sugar 
consumption by about 3.5 per cent per 
annum some marginal increase in the 
basic quotas cannot be ruled out. In 1970- 
71 a shortfall of about 1.5 million tons 
is estimated in the world sugar output, 
which is placed at 71.5 million tons as 
compared to 72.0 million tons in the pre¬ 
vious season. The consumption during the 
corresponding period is expected to ex¬ 
ceed production by about three million 
tons. If this trend continues, production 
will have to increase by about 5.5 million 


tons in 1971-72 if consumption require¬ 
ments are to be met without further erosion 
in stocks. This statistical position is most 
likely to be taken note of while reviewing 
the Agreement and there is a possibility 
of upward revision in the overall basic 
quotas. 

Ever since Cuba ceased to be a sup¬ 
plier to the US market in 1961. quotas 
have been granted to a large number of 
countries. Presently as many as 31 coun¬ 
tries supply sugar to the USA. Of the total 
annual import of about four million ton¬ 
nes, 3.5 million tonnes or about 87.5 per 
cent is supplied by the countries in the 
Western Hemisphere and the Republic of 
Philippines and only about a half million 
tons or 12.5 per cent by rest of the coun¬ 
tries including India. 

The US Sugar Act 1948 was last 
amended in 1965 incorporating the basis 
on which the proration of quotas between 


the domestic beet and cane sugar pro¬ 
ducers and various foreign countries 
would be made during the years 1966 to 
1971. In order to ensure continuity in sup¬ 
plies from 1972 onwards a new legislation 
is already under consideration of the US 
Administration. 

As the realisations from supplies to 
the USA are comparatively higher than 
realisations from other destinations, not 
only the individual quotas will be fiercely 
defended, most likely there would be 
some new contenders for qtiotas also. Be¬ 
sides, the powerful US beet and cane sugar 
interests will, as in the past, press for a 
larger share. 

It is dilficult to predict at this stage 
the chances of India getting a higher allo¬ 
cation. However, ever since 1961, when 
India entered the US market for the first 
time, she has complied with her quota 
obligations fully. Besides, with her spec- 
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tacular success in sugar production, she is 
now in a much better position to ensure 
continuity in supply, which is among one 
of the main objectives of US sugar policy. 
A high-power delegation is proceeding to 
■USA to advance India’s case for a larger 
allocation and it is only to be hopc<l that 
our elTorts will meet v/jth success. 

Under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement the UK is committed to buying 
till 1974 from the exporting members 
about 1.4 million tonnes al a reasonably 
remunerative price. Of this India’s quota 
is 25,400 tonnes. This price is reviewed 
triennially on the basis f>l‘ cost data .•sup¬ 
plied by the exporting eeuntiies. The 
developing countries including India are 
also allowed a two-tier preference con¬ 
sisting of a fixed element of Cl.10.0 per 
long ton and a variable element up to a 
maximum of £2.10.0 per long ton related in¬ 
versely to the world price. The present 
basic price is £43 per long ton f.o.b. and 
stowed. The triennial review of this price 
is due at the end of this year and the 
price as may be determined will remain 
in force for the next three years. 

Previously every year the Agreement 
used to be extended by a further one year 
so as to remain in operation for the next 
eight years. However, in 1965 the duration 
of the Agreement was limited to 1974 
with a stipulation that, should the UK be¬ 
come successful in joining the EEC, she 
will be under no obligation to consider 
extension of the Agreement beyond 1974, 


though she would try to protect the inte¬ 
rests of the Commonwealth sugar pro¬ 
ducers. 

Negotiations are under progress for the 
UK’s entry into the European Economic 
Community. The UK Governments first 
.statement to the EEC listing the problems 
to be tackled includes the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement. No mutually satisfac¬ 
tory solution has so far emerged. Mean¬ 
while the EEC members have decided 
among themselves to allow the Common¬ 
wealth Sugar Agreement to i-un its full 
course, which means till 1974 the Com¬ 
monwealth sugar exporters will continue 
to enjoy the preferential tariff in respeet 
of their sugar exports to the UK. Beyond 
1974 the EEC has kept its options open. 

However, the Commonwealth coun- 
trie.s in Africa have been offered three 
alternatives: (1) association under the 
Yaounde convention, (2) agreement of the 
Urusha type, and (3) simple trading 
agreements. Even this gesture has not 
been shown to other members of the 
Agreement such as India, Australia, Fiji, 
etc. The whole issue is in a state of flux. 

Presently the EEC has a surplus of 
home-produced beet sugar and has impos¬ 
ed restrictive levy on cane sugar imported 
from the associated countries. With the 
admission of the four new applicant coun¬ 
tries, namely, the UK, Ireland, Norway 
and Denmark, who import almost half of 




their sugar requirements, ttie* 
Community will fall short of fiu^ar. 
plies. Such a situation Is likely to lead; 
to some mutually advantageous. 
ment between the EEC and the Ccnmticm^ 
wealth sugar producers. India should ;tiy 
to enlarge her quota to the maximum eX? 
tent possible. 

While the long-term objective shbuld 
be to get larger basic quota allocations^ 
India must immediately try for some al* 
location from the Hardship Quota avail*' 
able under the International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment. The Dominican Republic and ^al<^ 
land have already got 17,000 tonnes and 
10,000 tonnes respectively from this quota. 
Further, in special cases of hardship, 
under Article 56 of the Internationa 
Sugar Agreement, the exporting members 
are allowed to exceed their export entitl^ 
ments. The Dominican Republic and Thai¬ 
land have already been allowed to exceed 
their entitlements by 60,000 tonnes and 
35,000 tonnes respectively. There is no 
reason why India should not take advan¬ 
tage of this provision when the country 
faces the problem of almost unmanage¬ 
able sugar surplus. 

A large tonnage of sugar is imported 
by various countries for non-human con-, 
sumption such as animal feed. Exports for 
non-human consumption is outside the pur¬ 
view of the International Sugar Agree¬ 
ment. India should also explore the possi¬ 
bility of exporting sugar for non^iuman 
consumption. 
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sugar 
factories 
in Maharashtra 

D. S. WAGH 


JDMEHGENCE of strong dynamic sector 
^ of co-operative sugar factories in 
Maharashtra during the last decade or so 
is probably the most remarkable develop¬ 
ment in the field of agricultural process¬ 
ing in our country. About 70 per cent of 
our population is dependent upon agricul¬ 
ture for its livelihood. But the agriculture 
is inhibited by many factors such as de¬ 
pendence upon nature, uneconomic size of 
holding, lack of adequate and timely inputs, 
sodal barriers etc. The conditions of the 
farmers with assured supply of water might 
be expected to be much secured but it is 
not so. The farmers of land with assured 


water supply put in matching efforts in 
tMTOs of proper land preparation, use of 
quality seed, fertilisers, insecticides and 
pesticides etc. This requires borrowings 
on large scale. But the cane production of 
the soil does not fetch just price in the 
Gur market which fluctuates violently due 


Mr Wagh is Chairman of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Rajya Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana 
Sangh Ltd, Bombay. 


to forces of supply and demand and the 
situation is further aggravated by the un¬ 
holy nexus of money lender-trader-urban 
interests, The exploitation by the latter 
drains away surplus of the secured area 
and development cannot proceed beyond 
a point. 

How sugar co-operatives came into 
existence? The condition of the cane 
growers in irrigated areas in Nagar, Poona 
and other districts was pitiable. It was not 
uncommon in years of abundahee, for the 
large number of cane growers to go 
abeggicg from factory to facto^ pleading 
with the owners to accept their cane and 
selling it at whatever fancy price the own¬ 
ers desired. The farmers failed to get even 
the bare cost of cultivation for their pro¬ 
duce and found themselves impoverished 
overnight. This situation led influential 
Co-operators and social workers headed by 
Dr D. R. Gadgil and Mr V. E. Vikhe-Patil 
in December 1945 to conceive of the idea 
of starting a sugar factory on co-operative 
lines in Shrirampur taluka in Ahmednagar 
District. In this way the first co-operative 
sugar factory was erected and commission¬ 
ed in 1950, after overcoming enormous 
initial difficulties some of which were 
almost insurmountable. 

With this modest beginning in 1950, 
the co-operative sector in the sugar in¬ 
dustry has grown rapidly and has today 
emerged as a formidable force with as 
many as 30 co-operative sugar factories 
in production and as many as 18 newly 
licensed factories being rapidly erected and 
likely to be commissioned in the next two 
or three years. Besides about 20 to 25 
co-operative sugar factories with capital 
investment of not more than 1 crore of 


rupees each are coming up m this State. 
This State might secure leading position 
in sugar production in our country. The 
success of the co-operatives can be judg^ 
from the fact that during the year 1969-70; 
the production of sugar from these 
co-operatives was as much as 7.45 lac 
tonnes out of the total sugar production 
of 10.42 lac tonnes of Maharashtra State. 
In terms of the total all-India production 
in 1969-70, the share of the Maharashtra 
sugar co-operatives was as much as 17.5 
per cent. 

What is particularly striking is the 
fact that out of 13 joint stock sugar fac¬ 
tories in this State, as many as 3 have 
recently been brought into the co-operative 
fold and it ^ expected that some more 
units would follow suit soon. 

Sugar Experts of our country are 
agreed that in order to achieve maximum 
success for the Industry, it is essential that 
the sugarcane should be crushed as early 
as possible after it is harvested. The growler 
of sugarcane should be completely loyal to 
the factory and should ensure that all the 
cane grown by him is supplied to the sugar 
factory and is not diverted for production 
of alternative sweetening agents viz, jag¬ 
gery and khandsari. By its very structure 
and nature, the sugar co-operative has en¬ 
sured that both these essential aspects are 
given maximum attention. The Tariff 
Commission found that in the worst year 
of short production of sugarcane in the 
decade viz, 1966-67, the factories in Maha- 
ra.shtra utilised as much as 96 per cent of 
their plant capacities as compared to less 
than 60 per cent in other sugar producing 
States of our country. 
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The distinguishing feature of the s\yar 
co-operatives in 'Mj^arashtra is the fact 
that there is perfect economic democracy 
in the running of the concern. Each 
membencultivator is entitled to only one 
vote irrespective of the quantity of cane 
he grows or the number of shares he holds 
in the sugar co-operative. Secondly, since 
every member-cultivator is assured of a 
uniform price for his cane irrespective oi 
the distance of his field from the factoix 
there is no discrimination of any kind 
among the members. Thirdly* the sugar 
co-operatives generally lay lesser str^s on 
making profits and maximising dividends, 
and instead pay the maximi^ possible 
price for sugarcane irrespective of the 
minimum price fixed for cane by the Union 
Government. 

Thanks to the excellent rural leader¬ 
ship in charge of the sugar co-operatives 
it has been possible for each of them to 
not only bring prosperity to the member- 
cultivators but also implement in a large 
measure the social objectives laid down in 
their bye-laws by construction of roads, 
hospitals, schools, colleges, eta The sugar 
co-operatives have become catalytic agents 
to trigger off a chain reaction of growth 
not only in the industrial but also in the 
economic and social spheres of the rural 
areas concerned. 

A remarkable feature noticed in 
recent times in co-operative sector is 
that within a period of four or five years 
of the commissioning of each factory, 
the institution through the medium of a 
well conceived and Inbuilt mechanism 
starts accumulating deposits and funds not 
only from its profits but also by regular 
collections from individual cultivator- 
members. These are utilised for repayment 
of instalments of long-teim loan capital 
and for starting ancillary industries. In 
several cases these amounts have also been 
utilised for large-scale irrigation projects 
implemented on a co-operative basis, with 
a view to extending the Irrigation facilities 
to the dry areas. Resources have been 
utilised for sponsoring diverse agro¬ 
industrial ventures such as poultry and 
dairy fanning, hard board, tractor and SOXTRC 

truck co-operative societies, solvent extrac- Ja^mary 1971 . 
tion plants, etc. 

It has been possible for the small 
agriculturist who has prospered .through 
the medium of the sugar co-operative to 
contribute his mite to raise the standard 
of living of his less fortunate brethren, 
living in the areas of operation of the 
sugar co-operative which normally extends 
over a radius of 15 to 20 miles from the 
site of the factory. A welcome develop¬ 
ment in this context is the sincere realisa¬ 
tion of co-operative ideals by these co¬ 
operatives which have come to the aid of 
victims of natural calamities and have also 
helped to finance the starting of newly 
licensed sugar co-operatives in various 
backward areas of the State. Thus, during 
the last two years alone, the co-operatives 
have committed payment of as much as 
Rs 83.95 lacs to the Koyna Relief Fund to 
aid victims of a severe earthquake and 
Rs 240.68 lacs to the Apex Cooperative 
Bank, in the form of contribution to the 
“Rural Debenture Scheme” from which it 
is proposed to finance the newly licensed 
sugar co-operatives in the State. 

The success story of the M^ara^tra 
sugar co-operatives has generated enthu- 
$iasm in oth^ States which gend study 
teams tb;,>Kahari^tra. The oi&lhi of ^ 


factories in. several : 

now raging In the oountrjr haey 
partly at least to i^e ■^etient 
achieved by the Maharashtra Sugar Co¬ 
operatives ! 

The sugar co-operatives of Maharashtra 
are assisted in solving their major prob¬ 
lems relating to the running of the Indus¬ 
try as well as relating to cultivation of the 
sugarcane and a host of other problems 
faced by them from time to time by the 
Federation of Sugar Co-operativea of 
Maharashtra. 

The sugar co-operatives have earned 
immense foreign exchange for the <xmntry 
through export of sugar. The sugar 
exported from India is wholly frexft 
factories in Maharashtra State, sinw 
the last several years. During the 
sugar year 1970 (January to December 
1970), the Maharashtra sugar co-operatlvw 
have exported a total quantity of 2.35 lakh 
tonnes out of the total sugar exports from 
the country of 3.18 lac tonnes, which 
works out to about 75 per cent of the 
total sugar exported by our country. 

The sugar co-operatives in the State 
are laying emphasis On improving sugar 
and sugarcane production and technique. 
Vigorous efforts are also continuou^ 
being made to try out the newer varieties 
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1%e ^ar' rec^Qi^ I. 

co-operatives' In MahaiU^tra nwylj 
been the highest in oiir couh^‘ 
last decade. Almost 
operative in Maharashtra h as^ 
or six years after its being 
gone in for expanding its 
to the increased cane avaUl*uity.j«p^W 
through its own efforts. In ladt. 
these units in Sangli distiiet haiji 
cently given a licence for eai^pa^^^j 
capacity to 5,000 tonnes of caho 'jw/tBte.;, 
and bid fair to become the. lgi^ 
factory in our country! 

The sugar conoperatlvei 
what thousands of small agrlewWJ^;.. 
(over 83 per cent of the cultivatOMntobfjg 
hold only 3 acres or less sugiwdane^laiiM 
can achieve, provided they have. 
to work in co-operation, and the GoverJ»r . 
ment policy is helpful. ., ■ / ^ ’ 

The crucial role of the 
tive Bank of Maharashtra in the 
adiieved by the sugar co^operaiiv^ 
need mentioning in this cont^^ 

Bank has from the very inceptw 
every possible help and guidaha^ .hOTO 
administrative and financial, to the sugar 
co-operatives. 


Growth of <1964-65 to 1969-70) 


Yoar 

No. of 
factories in 
operation 

Average daily 
oroShing 
capacity 
(Tonnes) 
per factory 

Total* daily 
crufdiiiig 
capacity 
(’000 tonnes) 

Sogar 
production 
(Lakh toQiiai). 

1950-51 . 

138 

673 

120.5 

11.34 

196 

1,205 

238.6 

32.32 

1964-65 . 

200 

1,253 

250.6 

35.41 

1966-66 . 

200 

1,220 

245.-8 

21.51 

1966-67 . 

200 

1,273 

254.6 

22.48 

1967-66 . 

206 

1,320 

270.6 

35.59 

1968 - 69 . 

1969 - 70 .. ' . 

215 

1,366 

203.5 

42.00 

Per cent inomwo in 1969-70 overl960 . 51 .. 

•• 

56.3 

143.6 

275.7 , 

Annual coTOpound rato of growth 


2.4 

4.8 

7.3 


S4ate-whe sugsr prodactfon ; 1964-65-1969-70 
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A.wiw.'siwW-;' 
owbpemfibm " 

State/Union 

Territory 

1966-61 

1964-05 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1967-68 

_ 

1968-69 

1909 - 70 * 

Tobabat/snwv'ltl 

loeo-oiib^l 

Uttar Pradesh 
Maharashtra 

Andhra Pradesh 

Bihar 

12.04 

5.OB 
1.88 
3.60 

12.50 

6.88 

3.06 

3.02 

13.70 

7.80 

2.99 

3.71 

7.11 
6.38 
1,46 

2.11 

8.13 

6.20 

1.88 

1,47 

11.76 

0.79 

3.89 

2.59 

16.22 

10.43 

3.86 

3.82; 

' ■ g . a ' 

• :-" V - 

Tamil Nadu 
htysoro 

Gujarat 

Haryana 

1.26 

1.28 

1 0.34 

1 Includ 

2.11 

1.82 

0.48 

©din Pu 

2.29 

1.53 

0.55 

jnjab 

1.78 

0.82 

0.42 

0.48 

1.86 

1.23 

0.47 

0.64 

3.86 

2.00 

0.77 

0.60 

2.89 

2.30 

0.90 

0.07 

' ■ > 8 >'- 

■ 

Punjab 

Madhya Pradash 
Kerala 

Rajasthan 

S;S? 

0.10 

0.16 

oeoo 

1.69 

0.86 

0.28 

0.18 

0.36 

0.08 

0.10 

0.08 

0.27 

0.08 

0.07 

0.00 

0.38 

0.16 

0.16 

0.18 

0.60 

0,87 

0.23 

O.SO 

. - 

Orissa 

PondicbcRy 

West Bengal 

Assam 

0.04 

O.IO 

0.16 

1 o.os 

0.08 

0.10 

0.12 

0.06 

0.11 

0.10 

0.18 

0.09 

0.09 

0.18 

0.08 

0.00 

0.05 

0.00 

0.07 

0.04 

0.16 

0.81 

0.07 

0.05 

0.17 
0.16 
0J4 . 
O.lOj 


’AU-India .. 

27.29 

82.82 

86.41 

' 21.61 

JW.48 

88.60 
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EXPORT ANGLE 


By Stevedoni 


Kamanis and Telco honoured 
rrHE Federation of Indian Chambers of 
^ Commerce and Industry this year has 
presented the awards it has instituted for 
outstanding export performance to Kamani 
Engineering Corporation Ltd, Bombay and 
Tata Engineering and Locomotive Co Ltd, 
Bombay. These are well deserved tributes 
to the two companies which are in the 
forefront of exports of engineering goods. 

As FICCI has said, the Kamani Engi¬ 
neering Corporation has made an impres¬ 
sive breakthrough in the export of trans¬ 
mission line towers and conductors. During 
1969-70, its exports aggregated Rs 4.65 
crores, five times more than its own per¬ 
formance in 1968-69. Currently, it is exe¬ 
cuting a big-tum-key project in Sudan 
valued at Rs 6 crores. It has also on hand 
a large package deal with Iran valued at 
Rs 18 crores. The highlights of the Cor¬ 
poration's export performance have been 
the pioneering work that it has done in 
the export of transmission line towers from 
India. A small beginning was made in 1962 
when towers worth 1,500 tonnes w’ere ex¬ 
ported to New Zealand. This was follow¬ 
ed up by a big effort as a result of which, 


Indian transmission towers found their way 
to Canada, Iran, Kuwait* New Zealand, 
Nigeria, the Philippines, Seychelles, the 
Sudan, Taiwan, Tanzania, Thailand, the 
United States and the West Indies. Thus, 
a breakthrough was made in the develop¬ 
ing countries; so also to the most sophisti¬ 
cated markets. The company has now been 
registered as an export house. Although 
for the present, it is handling only the pro¬ 
ducts of its sister concerns, it has drawn an 
elaborate plan to offer its services and ex¬ 
perience to various outside units, parti¬ 
cularly small-scale industries. 

Telco, on its part, has established a 
unique record in the field of export pro¬ 
motion. Its exports consist mainly of 
vehicles, excavators and spare parts there¬ 
of. Between 1967-68 and 1969-70 exports 
went up from Rs 1.28 crores to Rs 7,22 
crores. The achievement assumes special 
significance in the light of the fact that 
only in April 1969 Telco started market¬ 
ing its vehicles under the trade name of 
“TATA” instead of ‘'Mercedes-Benz”. There 
were apprehensions that, as a result, Telco 
will not be able to sustain the exports of 
previous years. Initially, a number of difli- 


What India can sell 


T he Dii-ectorate of Commercial Publicity 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade has 
issued a further list of global tenders. 
The purcha.sing authorities, the Items 
required and the closing dates of these 
tenders are as follows: 

Argentina 

SEGBA, Buenos Aires; Three phase 
meters, transformers etc; April 28, 1971. 

Burma 

Union of Burma Railway Board, 
Rangoon; Air-conditioners; April 19, 1971; 
cupola furnace; April 21, 1971 and lathes; 
April 30, 1971. 

Construction Corporation, Rangoon; 
Building material; April 19, 1971; dump 
trucks; May 12, 1971. 

People's Toilet Industry, Rangoon; 
Printing and bond paper, chemicals, 
polystyrene, PVC conduit pipes etc; April 
25, 1971. 

Textile planning Committee. Rangoon; 
Chemicals and dyes; April 26, 1971; kraft 
paper and straw boards; April 27, 1971. 

Sectrlclty Supply Board. Rangoon; 
Diesel generating sets; May 28, 1971. 

Hongkong 

The Controller of Stores* Hongkong; 
Hydrated lime; April «30, 1971. 

Iraq 

Dates Marketing Organisation, Bagh¬ 
dad; Marking ink, date trays, etc; April 
25, 1971. 

Malaysia 

Preece Cardew and Ridge, Kuala 
Lumpur; Transformers and switchgear; 
Last date specified. 

Malawi 

Government 'Medical Stores, IBlan- 
tyre:. 3t-ray equipment and chemicals; 
April 29, 19T1. 

Hew 

ipaxdt Auckland; 


Textiles; May 14, 1971. 

Republic of Korea 

The Medium Industry Bank, Seoul; 
Machine tools; April 30, 1971. 

Tanzania 

Central Tender Board, Dar-es-Salaam; 
Veterinary medicines and drugs; April 29, 
1971. 

East African Harbours Corporation, 
Dar*os-Salaam; Installation of a single 
Buoy Mooring and pipe line; May 2, 1971. 

Turkey 

Kara Muvvetleri Ktanulanligi, Ankara; 
Dry cells and dry battery cells; April 30, 
1971, 


Misr Beida Byers, Alexandria; Black 
bristles; May 15, 1971. 

Societe Misr Pour La Filature Etle 
Tissage, Mehalla, Kubra; Electrodes; 
April 20, 1971. 

Ministry of Industry, Cairo; Steel 
strips and bars, brass rondles, pure lead, 
etc; Date not specified. 

Uganda 

East African Posts and Telecommuni¬ 
cation Corporation, Kampala; Telecom¬ 
munication equipment; Date not specified. 

Zambia 

Central Supply and Tender Board, 
Lusaka; Bungs duet sealing; May 27. 1971. 

Zambia World Bank Education Pro¬ 
ject, Lusaka; Equipment for schools and 
colleges; Advance intimation. 

Exporters may obtain the tender 
documents from the purchasing authorities 
of the respective countries. Further de¬ 
tails about th^se oversea? contracts can 
be had from the Indian Export Service* 
BttUefin dated AprU 3. 1971, Issued by the 
Directorate of Commercial Publicity in 
the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


culties had to be faced: aggressive Japanese 
seUing in Africa, West Asia ajid Far East; 
attractive long-term and deferred payment 
facilities by competitors; flexibility and 
wide range of commercial vehicles offered 
by others; higher freight rates. To get over 
ail these. Telco had to make a thorough 
study of new markets. Efforts were direct¬ 
ed mainly to the UAR, Ceylon, Yugoslavia, 
Nigeria, Indonesia and the Sudan. Sustain¬ 
ed endeavours without post consideration 
made it po.ssible for Telco to cultivate the.se 
markets and to put the Indian-made com¬ 
mercial vehicles firmly on the export map. 
Telco'.s vehicles now operate in 22 countries 
all over the w'orkl, which casts on the 
company the responsibility of organising 
after-sales service and provision of spare 
parts. This and much more, the Teko has 
been able to achieve, because of its single- 
minded dedication to exports. Q 

Transport bottleneck for ores ? 

»^HE Federation of Indian Mineral Indus- 
^ tries is worried that exports of mine¬ 
rals might mn into difficulties because of 
transport bottleneck. According to the 
Federation, from the very beginning of the 
current financial year, considerable diffi¬ 
culties are being experienced in the move¬ 
ment of various minerals, particularly that 
of the iron ore and mangant'se ore from 
the eastern and central regions of the 
country. During the period April 1970 to 
January 1971 out of 2..‘18 million tonnes of 
iron ore required to be moved from the 
eastern region to Parudeep for export, only 
1.02 million tonnes could be movcxl by the 
Railways. Similarly, for K. P. Docks, out 
of 5.32 lakh tonnes required to be moved 
for exports, only 2.66 lakh tonnes could be 
transported. The performance of the Rail¬ 
ways during the months of February and 
March 1971 has also been rather discourag¬ 
ing, according to the Federation. 

In the case of manganese ore also the 
sam,e difficulties continue to be faced in 
Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and Maha¬ 
rashtra. This has not only affected the 
exports of manganese ore but also the 
supply of this vital raw material to steel 
and ferro-manganese plants which have to 
meet internal requirements as also export 
commitments. As a result of this situation, 
considerable quantity of iron ore and 
manganese ore has accumulated at the 
mines and rail heads in different parts of 
ihe counli'j\ 

Apparently, the difficulties of the Rail¬ 
ways are that a large number of w'iigons 
has been immobilised in West Bengal and 
Bihar. The Railways have also been fac¬ 
ing some labour trouble. But these diiTi- 
culties have persisted for sometime and 
the first to draw attention to them was the 
coal industry. The Railways had then pro¬ 
mised to streamline the movement of 
goods. But it is not known what success 
has been achieved in this direction. In any 
case, the Federation is right in sounding 
the warning that unless the transport of 
minerals improves exports of iron ore and 
manganese ore will suffer. □ 
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nca ANNUAL 
SESSION 

Government no adversary of business 


Mrs INDIRA GANDHI 


^HIS is an occasion which Olives me an 

opp<n'tunity of renewing my contacts 
WMth the members of the Federation and 
to exchange thoughts about various mat¬ 
ters concerning our economy. There is 
alw’ays scope for an honest difference of 
opinion regarding the wisdom or other¬ 
wise of particular jK^hcies. But mutual 
recriminations do not take us far. As good 
democrats, we all have to function within 
a common framework which has the 
support of the people. 

Tile process of history is relentless. 
No matter w'hat we clo, w^e cannot flout it, 
else we shall be bypassed and left behind. 
Tliat is the daager in clinging to earlier 
conclusions reached on the basis of pre¬ 
mises, which are no longer relevant. The 
more we harp old problems, the fur¬ 
ther We move away from our real context. 

No one of us, whether in Government 
or outside, is infallible in his judgment. 
We learn as much from one another as we 
do from our own experience. This is part 
of living. The Government is alw^ays will¬ 
ing to listen to the views of leaders of 
industry and business on economic, indus¬ 
trial and trade ptilicies. After all, despite 
your often expressed fears about the 
encroachments made by the Government, 
as much as 85 per cent of our economy 
remains the domain of the private sector. 

Many of the crucial decisions which 
shape our economy are taken in the pri¬ 
vate sector. If these decisions, go> awry, it is 
the economy which has to bear the con- 
sctiuences. That is why we are so anxious 
for proper understanding between the 
Government and the private sector. Mr 
President, you have referred to some 
imbi:;,uices in our economy. Certain im¬ 
balances are inherent in the nature of 
development. How is it possible to move 
simultaneously all along the front? Econo¬ 
mic growth cannot take place at the same 
rate evei’yw'here in the country. Nor can 
it bo the same in all activities. Some im¬ 
balances emerge because in retrospect our 
judgment turns out to have been faulty. 
We are not omniscient and there is always 
the possibility of an inaccurate assessment 
of particular needs of the economy. The 
forecasts of even the best statisticians and 
expert;, often suffer from large margins of 
error. Demand forecasts may have been 
over or under-estimated. Expected sup¬ 
plies may not materialise on time. These 
are the hazards of economic programming. 

The really irritating and unnecessary 
imbalances are the ones which are deli¬ 
berately created. Imbalances between 

Text of the inaugural address delivered 
by the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
on April 10 in New Delhi at the fortv 
fourth annual session of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce otmI 
, Industry, 


supply and demand in the case of essential 
goods are sometimes created by artificially 
starving the market, or by a deliberate 
diversion of resources from required areas 
or uses by powerful grouj^s and individuals 
for use elsewhere. Not all businessmen 
indulge in such activities but even a few 
instances are sufficient to create an adverse 
impre.«wion on the public mind and in such 
a situation drastic remedies become neces¬ 
sary to restore some balance. 

In Parliament and public forums, the 
importance of price stability is often 
stressed. As businessmen, you have under¬ 
standably emphasised the need to increase 
production and to link wages with produc¬ 
tivity as one of the most effective means 
of maintaining costs and prices at reason¬ 
able levels. As a general proposition, this 
approach is unassailable. But when we 
seek to identify specific measures for 
holding the price line, we meet with resist¬ 
ance. This is because no one wants to get 
hurt in the process of pripe stabilisation. 

Farmers want higher prices for their 
produce even when unit costs have gone 
down as a result of higher yields. They 
would like the parities between farm pro¬ 
duce and manufactured goods to shift to 
their advantage. Understandably, workers 
want the rise in the cost of living to be 
neutralised, so as to prevent any erosion 
of their standards of living and in their 
turn, industriaists expect to be compen¬ 
sated for every item of increase in cost. 

The imperative need to increase ex¬ 
ports requires our prices to remaip com¬ 
petitive in world markets. The procedure 
and practices of the Tariff Commission 
seem to have sanctified the concept of price 
fixation on a cost plus basis. This vicious 
circle has to be broken. A critical scru¬ 
tiny of costs and prices is essential if we 
are to hold the price line. This can hap¬ 
pen only if there is all round efficiency 
and if different sections of society mode¬ 
rate at least their sectional bargaining 
power. Productivity is important. In fact, 
it is essential if we are to develop as a 
major industrial power. The Government 
has promised to hold discussions with 
leaders of trade unions and managements 
to see how best productivity can be in¬ 
creased. 

Mr President, you have advocated the 
decentralisation of powei^ regarding indus* 
trial licensing. It seems to me that no 
such gathering can take place without 
some reference to the licensing policy. As 
you all know, a very large segment of in¬ 
dustry is already outside any scheme of 
licensing. The whole field of small indus¬ 
try as also large units involving invest¬ 
ment up to a crore of rupees are not sub¬ 
ject to licensing. Thus there is a very 
wide area in which the States can play an 
active promotional role in industrial devel¬ 
opment. We shall assist ihm to play this 
role vigorously. The ftree of 


is significant from the point of view of the 
generation of employment and the im¬ 
provement of the standards of living of 
the people, as Punjab has so dramatically 
demonstrated. 

But if it is your suggestion that the 
States should licence large units and allo¬ 
cate foreign exchange, then I am afraid 
you are ignoring certain basic factors. We 
have a national market. The development 
of industry and the alloction of foreign ex¬ 
change must necessarily be fitted into an 
overall scheme of national priorities. How 
can this be achieved with the decentralisa¬ 
tion of licensing and allocation of a scarce 
resource such as foreign exchange. 

The need to create greater employ¬ 
ment opportunities is self evident. The 
task has to be shared between industry 
and the Government. Since the bulk of 
our economic activities is in the private 
sector, a major responsibility for creating 
additional employment also devolves on 
the private sector. We all expect some ini¬ 
tiatives from you in this matter. The Gov¬ 
ernment on its part will do everything 
possible to create employment, consistent 
with the need to maintain a high rate of 
growth. You probably are aware of the 
various Government schemes which have 
been recently initiated. When completed, 
most of these schemes will strengthen the 
infrastructure of the economy and there¬ 
fore create opportunities fbr investment 
in secondary manufacture and trade. That 
these programmes are labour-using jn addi¬ 
tion, doubles their value. 

However, we must not forget that 
important as these programmes are, they 
are essentially supplementary ones. We 
can reshape the technological pattern of 
our investments here and there, but whe¬ 
ther or not we make a real dent into the 
problem will depend upon the scale of 
investments in the Government and the 
private sectors taken together. Moreover, 
we shall be in desperate need of additional 
resources if we are to actlvise the kind of 
schemes which your President has men¬ 
tioned and if we wish to deepen and widen 
the infrastructure. 

Mr President, you have also, a^ed the 
Government to expand its investments ifi 
the economic infnastructure, and have ob¬ 
served that by virtue of its nature and 
capability, the corporate sector is in a 
position to provide the funds, which axe 
crucially ne^ed for balanced development. 
Presumably this means an effort on your 
part to generate more resources from 
within and to lessen the burd^ on finan¬ 
cial institutions. Ihis is indeed a 
lenge to take up. Hfis is-whete genuine 
entrepreneurial vigour and skill are re* 
quired. A good entrepreneur is damaihie 
and re^nds positively to challenges and 
he spurns aids and assistance. l|e is; 
driven f^ard 
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1 idioitkl like our eiitrepreneurs to 
more boldly into intemationM markets. 
Euitineattnen are constantly reminding me 
of the importance of i^ci^cy. This prin¬ 
ciple is often invoked against jyrotective 
measures for small and new entrepreneurs 
at home. But then they ask for similar 
protection against foreign competition. It 
is therefore a welcome sign that members 
of the Federation are now offering their 
co-operation for the development of small- 
scale units and have volunteered to advise 
their counterparts in the small-scale secw 
tor on matters of production, marketing 
and finance. For an infant industry pro- 
tadtion is a lleg/itimate demand, but in¬ 
fants must grow up one day. How else 
can We ciHnplete the industrial revolution 
which bypassed us while we were under 
colonial rule? 

In the course of the past two decades 
there have been several false starts and 
weak endings in our planning endeavours. 
But no nation—perhaps no individual has 
progressed without mistakes. A reapprai¬ 
sal of the planning process will soon be 
imdertaken. In his speech on the interim 
budget the Finance Minister made it clear 
that we intend to augment the scale of 
public investments. This will supi^ement 
and strengthen what you do on your own. 
If your accent is on growth, you will find 
that there will be sympathy and support 
from the Government. However, if there 
is hesitation on your part, the Government 
may have to encroach on what you would 
normally consider your territory. 

Without constant reform and renewal 
we shall be swept away by succeeding 
events. This is why I cannot wholly agree 
with your Presidents conclusion that it is 
only by streng[thening the apparaStus of 
production that we shall be able to travel 
faster on the road to social justice. This is 
only partially true. Increase in produ<^- 
tion and better distribution must go to¬ 
gether. Any other path will ultimately 
lead to the decline of production itself and 
our carefully laid out schemes and projects 
may well be engulfed by the despair of 
the masses. 

In planning our economic growth, we 
cannot brush aside the people^s expecta¬ 
tions and impatience. You have i^ken of 
another kind of impatience—impatience 
with official procedures. I agree that some 
of these procedures need to be stretm- 
lined Government is looking into this 
aspect. At the Same time, industrialists 
should realise ^t our controls are not for 
stifling indusirigl growth, but for ensur¬ 
ing that such growtti gives the most social 
benefit. 


Unfortunately, self-restraint as an in¬ 
strument of economic policy has not prov¬ 
ed altogether efficadous. Guimar Myrdal 
while surveying what he calls the Asian 
Drama laments the reluctance of our Grov- 
ernmenl to place social obligations on the 
people. He calls us a "soft State”. He 
says, and I quote: "... development can¬ 
not be adileved without much more social 
discipline than the prevailing interpreta¬ 
tion of democracy •.. permits^*. Wp would 
““do well to leibwnber ttiat this is the 
obseryeilou of” one who is not an 
authoritarian. 


I hope you: svitt ^ mind what I have 


said 
you 


ike ft m ^Irii that 
,<j^e not as 
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want industrialists and businessmen to 
prosper. This prosperity should not be at 
the expense of the general economic wel¬ 
fare but rather, a by-product of it. Your 
prosperity has to be reconciled with the 
well-being of the people. For prosperity 
itself cannot exist withoutjthe satisfaction 
of the basic needs of the'people. This is 
the fundamental truth which we must all 
face and I hope it will infuse your 
deliberations. 

I have spoken of economic problems 
because that is your special concern. But 
in today’s world life cannot be divided into 
compartments. We must all take an in¬ 
terest in and work for the good of the 
whole. In our country, as perhaps in others 
also, different groups or interests seem to 
function as rivals to one another. Faced 
as we are by monumental problems, this 
is a luxury we can ill afford. The human 
race is caught in what Alvin Toffler des¬ 
cribes as a "current of change, a current 
so powerful today that it overturns insti¬ 
tutions, shifts our values and shrivels our 
roots. Change is the process by which the 
future invades our lives, and it is import¬ 
ant to look at it closely, not merely from 


the grand perspectives of history, but also 
from the vantage pc»int of the living, 
breathing individuals who experience it.” 
The change is not merely of better goods 
or faster speed, nor even of ecological im¬ 
balances—it "has personal and psycholo¬ 
gical, as well as sociological, conse¬ 
quences”. Each section cd society, each 
activity is so closely linked. 

In these circumstances, is it too radi¬ 
cal or too Idealistic to hope that each 
group should by its own work help to pro¬ 
mote the work of others, that the output 
of one group might become the input foi 
many others? We can change our cities 
and villages if we are sensitive to all that 
is around us. If we are constantly on the 
look out to see what we ourselves, as 
groups and individuals, can do—small acts 
of kindness, concern with the cleanliness, 
health and beauty of our environments, 
of people no less than places. If an indi¬ 
vidual cannot do things in a big way, let 
him at least look to the small details which 
are within his reach. If our purpose is 
common, let our endeavour be united. Let 
us ail co-operate so that our goal can be 
achieved in partnership and in harmony. 


Linking production with sociai justice 

D. C. KOTHARI 


MADAM Prime Minister, may I extend 

to you our heartiest congratulations 
on the tremendous success that you and 
your party have achieved in the elections? 
It is a great tribute to your sagacity and 
insight that you should be able to so 
accurately judge the pulse of the nation 
and take the stand which you have done 
in respect of the various issues and the 
remedies the country wants in the present 
context of things. We, from business, will 
be hapijy to offer such experience and ex¬ 
pertise that we have in the service of the 
nation. 

What has happened during the past 
few days in the eastern part of our sub¬ 
continent should make us all the more 
reverential in our attitude towards demo¬ 
cracy. The appalling tragedy in this part 
of the world brings home the point, more 
than ever before, that the will of the majo¬ 
rity cannot be suppressed for long. It em¬ 
phasises that the democratic process alone 
promotes welfare and peace through better 
understanding of human relations. 

Now that the din and bustle of our 
mld-tarm elections are over, revealing as 
a a^itive seismograph the shifts in pub¬ 
lic opinion, we may perhaps settle down to 
make an appraisal of the economic and so¬ 
cial problems that have arisen during the 
last few years. In my observations today, 
therefore, I shall try to Identify these 
problems, why and how they arose and 
what we all, acting in unison, can do to 
put them right. In doing so, I am fully 
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conscious of the needs and aspirations of 
the people to share in the gains of pros¬ 
perity and the anxiety of the Government 
to promote social justice. For, after all, 
it is an indisputable premise that what the 
different economic groups have in common 
is very much more important than what 
apparently separates them. Let me re¬ 
iterate that the (Jovemment, management 
and labour have economic and social func¬ 
tions that are essentially complementary 
and that they owe responsibilities towards 
one another and to the community. They 
can be discharged effectively only if the 
three parties act together in a partnership 
of service in the interests of the commu¬ 
nity as a whole. 

A review of our economy for the last 
twenty years would reveal many plus 
points. Food production has gone up by 
100 per cent, industrial output by 200 per 
cent. Compared to our starting point, we 
are in a much stronger position, be it in 
agriculture, in industry, or in the infra¬ 
structure. The per capita income has im¬ 
proved at 1.3 per cent per year—-it would 
have been more but for the increase in 
population at over 2.5 per cent. But. our 
level of investment never matched our re¬ 
quirements. In fact, since 1965 it has re¬ 
mained stagnant at around 12 per cent of 
the national income while we need to in¬ 
vest a minimum of 15 per cent to achieve 
a breakthrough. Only then will we g<?t 
the momentum to sustain a high level of 
activity for a continuous minimum income 
growth of 6 per cent, with an additional 
job opportunity for five million per year. 

Also visible are a few imbalances 
which have arisen as a result of the very 
policies that enabled us to reach our pre¬ 
sent level of growth. In fairness, how- 
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ever, it must be Said that such imbalances 
are inherent in tbe nature of things be¬ 
cause when We plan for something, we 
cannot always anticipate the many con¬ 
tingencies that may arise in the actual 
working operations. These imbalances are 
reflected in the contrast between irrigated 
and unirrigated areas, between cash and 
food crops, between capital goods and con¬ 
sumer goods producing industiios, between 
principal industrial units and ancillaries, 
between production and demand for indus¬ 
trial raw materials, intermediates and com¬ 
ponents, and betw'een supply and demand 
of funds for the running and expansion of 
industries. 

In addition to rectifying these imbal¬ 
ances We have also to solve the concomit¬ 
ant problems, such as, (a) the steady in¬ 
crease in unemployment, (h) stagnation 
in production, (r) the tendency for prices 
to rise, noticeable generally during the last 
two years or so , ( d ) and, as against this, 
the demand higher wages following 
higher cost of living, (e) exports not 
keeping pace with the targets, and (/) 
deterioration in the law and order .situa¬ 
tion. particularly in certain parts of the 
country. 

We have to embark upon a new stra¬ 
tegy by which the expectations of the peo¬ 
ple will be increasingly fulfilled. This 
means strengthening the national economy 
all across the line; it means creation of 
new jobs; greater infrastructure facilities; 
reducing imbalances, both inter-rogional 
and inter-class; stabilising prices and pre¬ 
venting social d’slocation; more equitable 
distribution of income; promoting exports 
and import substitution; and, it means, 
of course producing more goods for higher 
consumption and greater investment. 
There can be no conundrum of “eithcr/or” 
generalisation in the development process. 
In essence, this conundrum is no more 
than marginal adjustments against a back¬ 
ground of almost universal expansion. 

Unemployment is the biggest problem 
that is facing us. It is not something new. 
With the spread of education, the number 
of the ediu atod unemployed has tended to 
increase. We are one with the Govern¬ 
ment in its programme of large-scale pub¬ 
lic works which will absorb both unskilled 
and skilled personnel. This will strejigthen 
our infrastructure—both economic and 
social—and make certain that the human 
resources wdll not run into a tragic waste. 
This will also open up the vast hinterland 
of our countiy. The money so spent will 
prove to be a good investment at our pre¬ 
sent stage of grow'th. We need a better 
avtorirfl and radial system of communi¬ 
cations, power distribution networks, 
can '.Is and channels, and more houses and 
hospitals. These arc indeed some of our 
cherished objectives set to be attained, and 
our ingenuity lies in makmg the impact on 
the economy least inflationary. 

I w'ill lay an equal emphasis on ex¬ 
tending the green revolution to our cash 
crops Although we have had remarkable 
success in the evolution of new varieties 
of wheat, and. to some extent, in maize, 
we have rot yet made much headway in 
rice; certainly not, in crops like coHon, 
jute, oilseeds, etc. Tnd.a has a stupendous 
wealth in her agricultural cash crops which 
form the basis i i* our agro-industries. 
If this vrealth could be fully exploited and 
uiilised, our agro-in.lustries would pro¬ 
gress further and our foreijgn exchange 
earnings augmented considerably. Let 


me cite the instance of cotton. Although It 
has been one of India’s major crops, in re¬ 
cent years the supjdy position is very 
acute. But it is possiMe to increase the 
yield of cotton, and this has been demon¬ 
strated successfully by the Indian Cotton 
Mills Federation. The experiments have 
shown an increase of as much as 100 per 
cent in the yields. 

Urban areas too, particularly metro¬ 
politan cities like Calcutta, require special 
consideration. It is not commonly recog¬ 
nised that the urban population is grow¬ 
ing twice as fast as the rest. The cities are 
getting overcrowded and the state of the 
civic amenities is appalling. This is a live 
source of unrest and indiscipline. Violence 
is becoming a way of life. Let us remember 
that the existence of penal laws 
from times immemorial shows that 
man is not always a virtuous creature and 
that transgressions are to be expected. But 
the phenomenon, which we observe to¬ 
day, is frightful. It is a matter of concern 
to the rest of India that a State like West 
Bengal where 30 per cent of our industry 
is concentrated should be overtaken by 
violence and indiscipline. There is, there¬ 
fore, a very urgent case for taking steps to 
reduce tensions through a massive pro¬ 
gramme of development. 

With every day the citizenry of our 
country is growing by leaps and bounds, 
and so, undoubtedly, will our problems. 
No doubt, there are more hands to help 
but with all our effort I do not think we 
will be able to give theqj even the basic 
requirements of a decent life. Not many 
words can be wasted on so important a 
matter like this. The Federation and its 
constituents will lend their full co-opera¬ 
tion to the Government’s programmes for 
the control of population before it is too 
late for control. 

This brings me to the question of dis¬ 
tributive or social justice. A great deal 
has been said on the subject recently, and 
the concept, I think, can be given the re¬ 
quisite body only through greater pro¬ 
duction. If production is stagnant, the 
welfare of the people cannot be promoted. 
This has become so obvious with the stale¬ 
mate in industrial production during the 
last few years. What we have to ensure 
is that production is increased all round, 
and also that the large masses of our coun¬ 
try benefit. There should, therefore, be 
no controversy about the proposition that 
growth of production should be inter¬ 
linked with the spread of social justice. 
One cannot obtain without the other in 
any civilised society. However, I firmly 
believe that only as we strengthen our 
productive apparatus, we will be able to 
march quicker and easier along the road 
to social justice. In this task, I should like 
to assure you. Madam Prime Minister, of 
the utmost co-operation of the business 
community. 

For various reasons, India has been, 
labouring under a period of shortages. It 
will be some time before we reach a period 
of plenty. Therefore, we will have to 
exercise the utmost restraint in our pricing 
policy so that a fair deal is given to the 
consumer. It is not ah easy task, but ,l 
think, this has to be done consciously and 
with the idea that industry and business 
owe a duty not merely to themselves; but 
to the community at large. 

Monetary and fiscal policies a^rt> 
higher prices are ^e' to. Stf^tictipn nht 



keeping pace wHb demand. And demand 
has grown enormottslF owing to increase 
in population, reiziforced by a larger 
chasing power, particularly In Hie naral 
areas, thanks to the green revolution, and 
as a result of circumstances like Increase in 
wages unrelated to productivity. In this 
connection, I would appeal for a fonnula to 
be worked out in consultation with the 
trade unions for relating at least some por* 
tion of the increase in wages directly to 
productivity. Although in various ways, 
from time to time, attempts have been 
made to do this; they have been without 
success, and most of ^e resolutions or dis¬ 
cussions have remained only a matter of 
form. Our Government must get down to 
this problem and see that our price struo 
ture remains at least somewhat in line with 
international levels. For this reason too, 
the need for increasing production is immi¬ 
nent. We have not been able to keep pace 
with the demand, both internal and ex¬ 
ternal, partly because of raw material 
shortages, and partly because of controls in 
detail to which I shall now turn. 

The major part of controls on industry 
came into being three decades ago during 
the war years. Quite a few have been ad¬ 
ded since. I concede that these controls 
may have served some useful purposesw 
They have, nevertheless, become too cum¬ 
bersome and complex. 

I am conscious that our Government is 
alive to the situation—in fact, appointed a 
number of committees to go into this 
matter; there are several reports with vari¬ 
ous suggestions as to how best a ration¬ 
alisation can be achieved. It may not be 
possible to make any fundamental or radi¬ 
cal changes; but, surely, within the frame¬ 
work of the law and rules as evolved, there 
is scope for simplification and for quicken¬ 
ing the process of licensing. For instance, 
at present it is not necessary to get an in¬ 
dustrial licence if the raw material im¬ 
ported does not exceed three per cent of 
the ex-factory annual value of production. 
This percentage can be substantially in¬ 
creased. My submission is that we need 
not worry about the exchange spent on the 
import of raw materials since it will be 
cheaper than the import of finished 
products. 

It is worthwhile considering whether 
the various States can be allocated a cer¬ 
tain amount of foreign exchange, as also 
certain powers of licensing, so that decen¬ 
tralisation might help in speedier disposal 
of applications and quicker establishment 
and expansion of industries. While saying 
this, I want to make it clear that such de¬ 
centralisation should not result in creating 
new imbalances, or weakening in any way, 
the overall policy of harmonious industrial 
growth. 

One of the greatest impediments which 
anyone in charge of an industry faces is 
procedural delays. You can aSk any indus¬ 
trial manager in the public or private sec¬ 
tor, as to why he cannot improve upon his 
present performance. The answer, I pre¬ 
dict, will be very much the same: tt is 
that he is Just unable to do any creative 
activity without stumbling ad^ some 
rigid rule or the other. I am not Su^est^s 
Ing for a moment that more freedom 
should be given to Hiese managers tp miake 
them Individually happy.. The point la thw 
they. require, sufficient elbow rtwiti fb dis^ 
charge their r«sponsiWlitl<^,« Jfo, sj^ 
plants fondton. d®ci<mtly; |he 



e^gpectatioi3$ of the planners as well as the 
p^le., I may n^ntion that even in com- 
npU^ist countries iiiere is considerable revi¬ 
sion in thinking about elaborate control on 
industrial management. 

While on this subject^ may I indulge 
in a little loud thinking? I am having in 
mind the l>ossibility, in the foreseeable 
future, of the public sector becoming a 
large contributor to the exchequer. I am 
sure, when this happens the very com-' 
plexion of the budgets will undergo a radi¬ 
cal change. In order to usher in this era, 
it would be desiraWe to revise the 
approach to control on public sector enter¬ 
prises. In particular, the co-operation of 
our sovereign Parliament and Government 
is not only essential but imperative. While 
both must keep themselves abreast with the 
policy matters, the day-to-day affairs, I 
submit, should be left to be managed by 
the board of directors. 

In my view, as I said a moment ago, 
it should be possible to look forward to sur¬ 
pluses from public sector enterprises, given 
the requisite autonomy in their operations. 


international tendering and |n the setting 
up of industrial ventures in third 
countries. 

Again, I would like to mention that for 
increasing our exports, it is necessary to 
strengthen the institutional framework. 
Export credit has become an accepted 
feature of international trade in recent 
years. This has put India, with low credit 
capacity, at a disadvantage. If we give 
credit, foreign exchange will not be avail¬ 
able for a time, and meanwhile critical 
imports will suffer. Therefore, some insti¬ 
tutional arrangements have to be made, 
say, by the setting up of an export-import 
bank which will be a dynamic agent, with 
drive and initiative, to put both export and 
import trade on a sounder basis. This bank 
should have tie-up arrangements with the 
World Bank and for instituting a scheme 
for reftnancing the export credit by the 
World bank itself or by the central banks 
of the developed countries. Possibly, the 
developed countries may be persuaded to 
set aside for this purpose a part of the 


special drawing rights evolved by the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Business in India'must appieciate that 
technology relating to organisation and 
management is not static but in the piocoss • 
of continuous change. A numbin’ of corol¬ 
laries follow: There must be greater pro- 
fessionalisation of management, greater 
readiness to accept newer methods and to 
adopt policies in conformity with the spirit 
of the times and reriuirememts of the 
nation. One can see that there wdl be a 
growing distinction between ownership 
and management here, as there is in the 
developed countries. It will be necessary 
for Indian industry to go in more and more 
for professional management if we are to 
keep pace wdth international developments. 
No doubt, a good beginning has been made, 
and it should be a matter of gratification 
that wre are steadily increasing the crop 
of the professional cadres. 

Before closing, I would like to refer to 
one aspect of the relationship between the 
{Continued on pOife 725) 


Similarly, the surpluses from the savings 
of ^rporations in the private sector can be 
augmented and utilised for re-investment 
in the businesses that generate them. My 
point is that while the corporate segment, 
both public and private, may be small in 
relation to the vast agricultural sector, it is 
the corporate sector, by virtue of its nature 
and capability, that can provide the funds 
so critical to strengthen the framework for 
sustained development which alone can 
spread social justice. B 

In the conditions and circumstances ob- ■ 
taining in India, we will have to make a I 
deliberate effort to stimulate the growth of I 
small-scale industries so that the base of I 
industry is broadened. Government and I 
large-scale units should assist the forma- K 
tion of small-scale industries for manufac- B^ 
ture of ancillaries and components. In 
fact, in the developed countries this is a B 
well-recognised practice. The large-scale m 
units in India also can render valuable ■ 
service by deploying their personnel to I 
give production, marketing and financial ■ 
advice to the small-scale units. The Gov- B 
emment, in its turn, can further strengthen B 
the existing institutions assisting the small- 
scale sector. 

Our exports reflect the stage of our eco- ■ 
nomy rather than want of any conscious ■ 
effort either on the part of the Government I 
or the exporters to achieve greater targets. I 
Once our productive apparatus is streng- K 
thened and our costs are contained, there B 
will be a greater flow of goods available 
for sales abroad. It is, therefore, time that B^ 
We gear up our export policy and procedure m 
to take the fullest advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which will come in the wake of I 
the implementation of tfie Unctad general I 
scheme of non^^reciprocal, non-discrimina- I 
tory preferences. These are intended to in- K 
crease th^ export earnings of a developing K 
country like India, to promote industrialisa. B 
tion and to Accelerate the rate of econo- 
mic growth. Indeed, India is in a position 
to avail of thes^ opportunities, for we have ^B 
alrea^ reach^ some maturity in indue- ^B 
trial <^eIopmeat« The point is fully appro- ^B 
elated by our Irienda abroad, For in- ^B 
stan<^, the delegation went to ^B 
Jamm by bur l^panese 


A dream 
today ,, 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conscious of the^past,.urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex—massive, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative-harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic self-sufficiency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHEMICALS UMITCD 
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Growth of telecommunications 


fc'cononiics of Telecommunication in India 

(With reference to telephones): Dr R. S. 
Srivastava; Tech India Publications, 
Rohtak Hoad, N('\v Delhi-.*), Pagers 428; 
Price Rs 20. 

This IS an extremely useful book on an 
unorthodox and unfamiliar subject bring¬ 
ing to light rates, patterns and implications 
of growth of teli^commiinicat lon.s in India 
as against an overall growth of the 
econom.y 'i'he hook is an outcome of re¬ 
search done by tlip author for his Ph D. 
Dr Privastava being an economist-cum- 
enginc'cr has been abh' to <leal with the 
subject in a nia^tfuly fashion and has been 
able to derivt' eertani coiielusions which 
point to the need for still more rc^soarches 


in the field. One of the limiting factors of 
the developmental strategy that has been 
formulated for our country has been that 
various projects of great importance like 
the one studied in this book have not been 
examined closely at their micro-level and 
woven neatly in the network of planning- 
model. This has resulted in a number of 
imbalances that came up now and then in 
the demand and supply of the output of 
these projects and in its train it threatens 
to stifle the developmental process. Dr 
Srivastava deserves to be congratulated 
for this daring effort. After reading this 
book one feels tempted to see similar 
pieces of research produced on national 
and icgional projects of this sort. 


The book contains seventeen chapters. 
Chapter 5 to 10 might be considered as the 
core chapters of the book. Modem 
ec-onomic and statistical tools have been 
convincingly used by the author. Keeping 
in view the limitations of the tools, the 
use of indifference curve to demonstrate, 
income and substitution effect, isosystem 
contours and various cost methods have 
been indicated for flnding out the 
optimum cost. The author has skilfully 
attempted to explain how the entire tele¬ 
communication system is an indivisible 
unit capable of yielding economies with 
optimum scale operations. 

Cost-benefit analysis as worked out by 
the author brings out some very interest¬ 
ing results tc be reckoned with. For 
instance, table 65 on page 322 reveals 
decreasing cost and increasing revenue 
per unit of telecommunication service over 
the period 1958-59 to 1965-66 indicating 
that telephone services are working on 
increasing return scales. Table 66 indi¬ 
cates that net profit due to telephones 
amounted to Rs 17 lakhs in 1938-39, which 
rose to Rs 9.55 crorcs in 1966-67. 

In fact, in the modem age, telecom¬ 
munication has become a vehicle of 
economic growth and social advancement. 
The author has argued effectively that as 
the country has poised itself for great 
economic strides this sector of the 
economy has enormous possibilities of ex¬ 
pansion. keeping in view the social as well 
as the economic costs and gains. It 
would serve as one of the key vari¬ 
ables of growth. Since India forms an 
important and inseparable link in the 
international telecommunication network, 
she cannot plan her network in isolation. 
It has to be plannetl in consonance with 
the existing or the likely patterns else¬ 
where. At the same time, the system must 
be in tune with the availability of limi¬ 
ted internal and foreign exchange resour¬ 
ces; vast size of the country; agrarian 
character of the masses; multiplicity of 
geographical and climatic condition and 
the pattern of economic, social and cul¬ 
tural advancement envisaged. Dr Srivas¬ 
tava has not dealt with this aspect of the 
problem except that he has made some 
side references in this regard. 

R. N. Lai 
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Small Industry Procedures Handbook: 

K. K. Mehan; Productivity Services Inter-* 
national, 48/4 Air-conditioned Market, 
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Indian Textile Industry Anniiiil 1970: 

Edited and published by M. P. Gandhi 
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SAVINGS 













WORK FOR YOU 
AND 

YOUR COUNTRY 

THROUGH UCOBANK’S FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 

Your SAVINGS kept In a Deposit Account with 
us earn INTEREST for you and help promotion of 
Agriculture, Small Industries and Exports 
through our various Financial Assistance Schemes 
to them. 

Let your SAVINGS move around through 
UCOBANK to turn the wheels of Prosperity and 
Plenty for you and for the country. ^ Calcutta 

UCOBANK PAVES PATH TO PROSPERITY 

♦ ■ _ UCO-3ff1 
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Useful and Interesting Books on 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 

CONTKOL AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, by Acliuoti 

J. Duncan, with 181 lUustrativ* charts and 130 valuable tables.17 00 

manUFACT umNO MAN AND HIS JO». Edited by R, E Finley 
end H. R. Ziobro IS 00 

ADMINISTRATIVE STRATEGY AND DECISION MAKING, by 

Hardwick and Landuyt |3S0 

salesmanship : Helping Proapecte Buy, by C. A. Kirkpatrick 12.40 

MODERN OFFICE MANAGEMENT, by /. W. Neuner and B. Lewis 

KneUng. 11,00 

Tl^ SELECTION PROCESS t Cliooaing the Right Man for the Job. 

by n. M. Mandell . 12 00 

MANAGEMENT AND ITS PEOPLE, Edited by Elizabeth Martini and 

Dorothy McDonald . 1200 

COST ACCOUNTING, by A. Matt, O. J. Curry, etc. .. 10 00 

^<=?0*JMTING EUDGETING AND 
control, by William E. Thomas Jr. .. 10 00 

CUSTOMIR-ORIENTEDPLANNING. by R.W. Ferrell .. 0 00 

DIVELOPINO EXECUTIVE SKILLS, by H. F. MerHil. 9 00 

MOTIVATION AND PRODUCTIVITY, by S. W. Celierman 0 00 

THE PERSONNEL MAN AND HIS JOB, by R. E. Fmtey. 0 00 

BUSINESS POLICIES AND CENTRAL MANAGEMENT, by W. H. 

Newrman and J. P. Locan t 00 

THE FIELD SALES MANAGER. A Menuel of Practice. Edited by A. 

Newgarden . 7 50 

HOW COMPANIES PLAN, by Steward Thompson.. 7 50 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES FOR MANAGERS, by R. F. Valentine .. 7 50 

OPTIMUM USE OF ENOINSBRINO TALENT. Edited by J. W. Blood .. 7 20 

MANAGEMENT FOR THE SMALLER COMPANY. Edited by E. Marclng. 7.20 
NEW PRODUCTSyNEW PROFITS. Company E.perience In New 

Product Planning. 7 20 

THE CORPORATE PLANNING PROCESS, by Melville C. Branch . . «.S0 

TOUGH-MINDED MANAGEMENT, by I. D. Batten, Dedrcated to the 
Important task of improvini the Effectiveness of Managers and Management 4.00 

PRACTICAL BUSINESS PLANNING. A Maneger’a Guide, by Charles 

E. St. Thomas. 4 00 

MODERN MAINTENANCE MANAGEMENT. Edited by Elmo |. Miller 

and Jerome W. Blood .. 4.00 

LEADERSHIP ON THE JOB, Guides to Good Supervision. Illustrated 

by Alnos Hall. 4 00 

ORGANIZING YOUR JOB IN MANAGEMENT, by Carl Heyei 5 25 


D. B. 


TARAPOREVALA SONS & CO. PRIVATE LTD. 
Book Publishers 

210, Dr. Dadabhal Naoroji Road, Fort, Bombay.l. 


Tel. : 24M33.34 


Telegram ; '• BOOKSHOP ' 



JANUARY-MARCH 1971 

High Blood Pressure —V. V. Shah 


Exercise in the Prevention and 
Treatment of Heart Disease 

—Allan J. Ryan 

Does Alcohol Harm the Heart ? 

—Ivan D’Cruz 

Heart and Heart Diseases 

—J. S. Jhaveri 

also many other features such as latest 
trends in heart research, questions and 
answers, etc. 

Editorial office: 

The Society for Prevention of Heart Disease and Reliabilitation» 
India House No. 2, Apartment 3, Kemp’s Comer, Bombay 26. 
For subscription write to: 

Publications Division 

Commerce (1935) Limited 

90 Veer Nariman Road Annual subscription Ra 8 

Churchgate, Bombay 20 Single copy Rs a 


Just Out Just Out 

THE CALCUTTA 
STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
YEAR BOOK 1970 EDITION 

An encyclopaedic work of reference for businessmen and Investors. The only Year Book published In this country, 
which contains comparative balance sheets for two periods. 

The information given about each company relates to its date of registration, nature of business carried on, secretaries, 
directors and their share qualifications, details of capital and shares, capital history, share registration fees, names of auditors, 
period when accounts close, date of meetings, summary of balance sheets, and progress statements containing provisions 
for taxation, depreciation, allocation to reserves, net profit, amount carried forward, dividends, highest and lowest 
prices etc for ten periods. 

Last year the demand exceeded the number of copies printed. All late orders had to be refused. To avoid disappoint¬ 
ment, send your order immediately to the Secretary, The Calcutta Stock Exchange Association Limited, 7, Lyons Range, 
Calcutta 1. 


Price Rs. 25.00 

Packing and Postage Rs. 10.00 extra. 
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The Mysore Sugar 
Company Limited 

Bangalore 

Chairman, Shri G. Made Gowda*s Speech 


CPEECH by vShri G. Made Gowda, 
^ B.A B.L.. M.L.A., <-hiiimian, at the 

Tnirty-seventli Annual General Meeting of 
the Shareholders of the Mysore Sugar 
Company Limited, Bangalore, held on 
Monday the 29th March 1971: 

LAl)lf:S ANIl Gemlfjvien^ 

I have great pleasure in oxtenchng to 
you all a warm welcome to the 37th An¬ 
nual General Meeting of the shareholders 
of the Mysore Sugar Company Ltd. The 
Report of the Directors and the State¬ 
ments of Accounts for the year ended 30th 
June 1970 along with the ‘nil’ comments of 
th«' Comptroller and Auditor-General of 
India have already been circulated to you 
and 1 think we can take them as read. At 
the end of the Accounts you will find a 
review by the Accountant-General giving 
an jnteiesting analysis of the financial 
position of the Company for the year 1969- 
70 v,^ith comparative figures for the pre¬ 
ceding two years This year loo it has not 
bc<‘n possible for your Diroclors to call 
this mcetm.g within the prescribed lime 
on account of uru'Xpected ciitliculties that 
had to be enciiinilerecl following the shift¬ 
ing of the Accounts Section from the Head 
Office at I3angalorc to the Factory Oifice 
at Mandya 

2. As you would have sc-en from the 
report and accounts, your Company has 
fared well during 1909-70, with an all¬ 
round increase in production and a fair 
level ol prc'tit, w’hich should be considered 
.sntisfactoiy having regard to the present 
plight of the sugar industry. Our perfor¬ 
mance will be belter appreciated against 
the background of the all-Tndia position, 
of the industry, with which I shall pre- 
fa''e my review of the w'orking of your 
Cu.npaiiy. 

3. Under the policy of partial de¬ 
control introduced in 1967-68 there was a 
further spurt in sugar production during 
the 1969-70 season, from 35.G lakh to 42.8 
lakh tonnes. This being much more than 
what the c‘ounti*y can consume or export, 
ihe larger production has brought in its 
train certain difficult problems for the in¬ 
dustry, which finds itself faced wdth a 
crisis (»f glut. The excess production has 
created acute storage difficulty for the 
moutniiig stocks, the financing of which 
has throwui a severe strain. The burden of 
the interest charges alone is adding to the 
cc'st of sugar by nearly Rs 3 per quintal 
To relieve the industr>' from this burden, 
the Union Government had announced its 
intention to build a biitTcr stock, as re4 
commended hy the Sugar Fruiuhy Com¬ 
mission, lr>ut nothing has been done in this 
direction so far md Ine problem is gro”'- 
ing in magnitude especially as the .’ur- 
rent season's production is also expectcti 
to bo more than 40 lakh tonnes 

4. In the matter eg sales, the levy 
price fixed by the Go\n • nment of India is 


found uneconomical and the marketing of 
free-sale sugar has become a source of loss 
as factories, especially in South Indio, are 
obliged to sell their sugar at prices which 
are below^ the levy price. This anomalous 
position is the direct result of the levy of 
a higher rate of excise duty on free sugar, 
from 1st March 1970 depriving the fac¬ 
tories of their price by as much as Rs 15 
a quintal, without benefiting the consu¬ 
mer. There is no justification for this dis¬ 
criminatory levy, and unless it i.s cqualis- 
ed with the duty on levy sugar, the in¬ 
dustry would have to pay a very heavy 
price indeed for the continuance of the 
present system of partial decontrol, which 
has practically out-lived its purpose. 

5. For our Mamlya factory, the year 
1969-70 was an eventful one, with the 
crushing of cane reaching an all-time high 
level of 4,85,967 tonnes, which is double 
the quantity of 2,45,949 tonnes crushed in 
the previous year. Unfortunately, the cane 
was of a poor quality and this coupled 
wdth the prolongation cTT crushing till the 
end of April 1970 brought down the re¬ 
covery to 9.09 per cent for the whole sea¬ 
son. The quantity of sugar produced was 
44,176 tonnes, which also constitutes a 
record for your factory. Under the Gov¬ 
ernment of India’s scheme of cane price 
fixation, the price payable by our factory 
was Rs 77.50 per tonne up to end of Sep¬ 
tember 1969 and Rs 81-70 from October 
1969. As against those different prices, 
your Company paid a uniform price of 
Rs 82 for the whole year. The splitting of 
our noimal crashing period into tw’^o 
separate sea.sons with varying prices is an 
anomaly which is causing embarrassment 
and concern to your Company as it 
found impracticable to effect a change in 
cane price in the middle of our season. 
The reckoning of the official season from 
July to June w^ould be an easy solution 
to this handicap which we along with 
other South Indian factories experience, 
without in any way inconveniencing fac¬ 
tories in other parts of the country. Out 
of the year’s production, a total quantity 
of 3,00,769 quintals of sugar was sold for 
Rs 490.10 lakhs, out of which Rs 102.06 
lakhs wa.s absorbed by excise duty, cane 
purchase tax taking away another slice 
of Rs 26.68 lakhs. 

6. In my speech last year, I had re¬ 
ferred to the revised zonal pattern of sugar 
price fi.xation. based on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Tariff Commission, which had 
resulted in a steep reduction in price for 
the factories in Mysore from Rs 131 to 
Rs 119.35 per quintal. I am glad to say 
that as a n-sult of the vigorous efforts 
made by your Company along with other 
factories in the State, the Government of 
India w’ere pleased to raise our price to 
Rs 129.57. The price structure evolved by 
the Tariff Commission does not do full 
justice to the factories in the Mysore zone 
and it is to be hoped that in the revised 


price, which is due to be fixed for the 
1970-71 season, the deficiencies In the 
Tariff Commission formula will be recti¬ 
fied and due note taken of subsequent in¬ 
crease in costs, particularly under the 
heads of wages, fuel and packing. 

7. Our Distillery unit continued to 
work satisfactorily and achieved a high 
level of production of 87,633 hecto litres 
of alcohol, during the year under review, 
as against 60,002 hecto litres in the pre¬ 
vious year. There has been an increase in 
the demand for qlcohol, both for potable 
and industrial purposes, and even the in¬ 
creased capacity is found inadequate to 
meet the growing demand. By far the 
greater portion of our alcohol now goes 
for potable purposes. The problem of 
molasses needed for working the enlarged 
plant is assuming importance as we have 
to depend upon other factories for meet¬ 
ing our requirement and the movement 
of this commodity is proving to be diffi¬ 
cult and costly. 

8. In the second year of its working, 
the Acetic Acid Plant doubled its produc¬ 
tion from 983 to 2,080 tonnes for which a 
quantity of 27,50,798 litres of alcohol was 
diverted from our distillery, with the per¬ 
mission of the Excise authorities. The 
Mysore Acetate 8i Chemicals Company of 
Mandya, which is the chief consumer of 
our acid, lifted 1,815 tonnes, while a small 
quantity was put on the market. The eco¬ 
nomics of thi.s new project, on which your 
Company has invested a crore of rupees, 
are causing concern as the State Govern¬ 
ment is viewing the use of alcohol for 
acetic acid manufacture from an excise 
angle, instead of treating it as an indus¬ 
trial raw material. Consequently, excise 
duty is sought to be levied on the alcohol 
used for acid manufacture, the incidence 
of which will be such that neither the 
acetic acid, nor the end product manufac¬ 
tured by our sister concern, will be able 
to bear ihe burden. In the interests of 
development of alcohol-based industries in 
the State, it is essential that alcohol used 
for manufacture of acid should be com¬ 
pletely exempt from all excise levies. 

9. Turning now to the Accounts, it 
will be seen that the trading profits from 
sugar, alcohol and acid during the year 
under report, amounted to Rs 83.90 lakhs. 
After meeting interest charges to the ex¬ 
tent of Rs 22.58 lakhs and after providing 
for depreciation on fixed assets, and set¬ 
ting off the loss on farms, the net profit 
stands at Rs 30.13 lakhs, as against 
Rs 65.19 lakhs in the preceding year. The 
decline in profit, in the face of increased 
production and sale of sugar, is to be at¬ 
tributed to the low sugar recovery and 
consequent higher cost and the unremiine- 
rative levy price fixed for sugar, which 
left little or no margin. Besides^ the steady 
fall in the open market price, coupled with 
the 50 per cent increase in excise duty on 
this sugar, pulled down the realisation 
even below the levy price in the closing 
months of the year. The bulk of our profit 
has been earned from the distillery, the 
satisfactory working of which has yielded.^ 
a record profit of ^ 21.95 lakhs, as com- ^ 
pared to Rs 16.76 lakhs in 1968-69. Besides. 

a maiden profit of Rs 9.75 lakhs has been 
contributed by the Acetic Acid unit. The 
farm operations have resulted in a loss of 
Rs 3,40 lakhs. But in the last three years 
over a crore of rupees has been' realised 
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from the side of the farm lands. Doubtless, 
this income has eased our financial posi> 
tiflm and helped to reduce the interest 
charges to some extent. 

10. Unlike the previous year when we 
had to set aside a large chunk of the pro¬ 
fit amounting to Rs 38.76 lakhs to Devel¬ 
opment Rebate Reserve, the provision 
needed in 1969-70 is only Rs 1.58 lakhs. 
This is more than offset by a withdrawal 
of Rs 1.73 lakhs from this fund. This year 
too there is no income-tax liability and 
the entire profit of Rs 30.38 lakhs, inclu¬ 
sive of the balance of profit brought foi'- 
ward from last year’s account, is avail¬ 
able for disposal. This amount, it may be 
noted, is more than the profit of Rs 26.79 
lakhs that was available last year, when 
the Company earned a much higher gross 
profit. As you are aware, practically the 
whole of the general reserve of about a 
crore of rupees built in the earlier years 
had to be utilised to meet the recuri^ing 
loss of the bleak period of 1965 to 1968, 
when the working of the factory was crip¬ 
pled and the shareholders had to go with¬ 
out a return on their investment. Your 
Directors feel that it is only proper that 
they should rebuild the reserve so as to 
strengthen the financial structure of the 
Company and at the same time give the 
shareholders an adequate return in keep¬ 
ing with the traditions established by 
your Company. Accordingly, they recom¬ 
mend the transfer of a sum of Rs 19 lakhs 
to the General Reserve, raising this fund 
to Rs 36 lakhs, and the payment of a 
dividend on the equity capital at 20 per 
cent, subject to deduction of tax, which 
would absorb Rs 10.82 lakhs. The balance 
of Rs 58,000 is to be carried forward. 

11. (Gentlemen, the present position of 
the sugar industry in our country is one 
of deep concern, but I am optimistic that 
conditions will change for the better and 
that the industry will have to expand fur¬ 
ther to meet the demand for sugar that 
is steadily rising and is bound to rise in 
the years to come. What is wanted is a 
realistic and comprehensive sugar policy 
which will work smoothly giving the re¬ 
quired incentive to the industry to 
achieve higher production and at the same 
time ensure fair price to the cane grow¬ 
ers and easy availability of the commo¬ 
dity to the consumers at reasonable price. 
Our own State of Mysore is ideally suited 
for the development of this industry, 
thanks to irrigation facilities and the 
favourable climate and soil conditions, 
and it is no wonder that industrialists 
from other parts of India are turning to 
Mysore for putting up new factories. The 
co-operative sector is also expanding in a 
big way and Mandya District bids fair 
to be a leading producer. Ours is one of 
the oldest sugar factories in the country, 
having been set up in 1933, and is in ne^ 
of renovation to suit irfodem conditions. 
In my speech last year I had dwelt at 
length on this issue and apprised you of 
the decision of your Directors to execute 
an integrated scheme of rehabilitation- 
cum<-expansioa at an estimated cost of 
Rs 320 lakhs so as to ensure efficient and 
economic operstion of the plant for some 
• more years. The first phase of this scheme 
•is expected to be completed by October 
of this year, with the erection of a set of 
new mills and boilers. The second phase 
comprising the addition of a new turbo- 
set and two more boilers and costing 
Rs 140 lidchs is expected to be taken up 
in next two 


years. Your Directors are convinced that, 
taking a long-range view this rehabilita¬ 
tion programme, which will give a new' 
lease of life to the factory and ensure 
comfortable crushing of 2,500 to 3,000 ton¬ 
nes of cane per day and its economic pro¬ 
cessing is an absolute necessity. But it is 
found difficult to raise the requisite finance 
from the banks whose lending policy has re¬ 
cently undergone a change which is not 
conducive to industrial development. Our 
programme, as schedultMl, cannot be given 
up on this account and alternative ways 
of raising funds are being explored. Your 
Directois are confident that an approach 
to the investment market at this juncture 
will meet with ready response. 

12. As a first measure of raising addi¬ 
tional funds, your Directors have decided 
to accept Fixed Deposits from the public 
to the extent of about Rs 50 lakhs. I am 
also glad to inform you that your Direc¬ 
tors have just taken a decision to issue 
bonus shares in the proportion of one 
bonus share for every existing three 
shares and this will soon be follow'ed by 
issue of right shares at the rate of one 
right share for every two shares held 
after the allotment of bonus shares at a 
premium of Rs 2 per share, subject to the 
approval of the Controller of Capital Is¬ 
sues. It is also proposed to increase the 
authorised capital from Rs One crore to 
Rs Two crores. An Extra-ordinary Gene¬ 
ral Meeting is proposed to be called for 
during the early part of May 1971 to seek 
your approval to these proposals. 

13. The immediate outlook for your 
Company promises to bo bright. On the 
basis of the performance in the first nine 
months of the year, I may say that the 
current year’s working results will not in 
any way be less favourable than those of 
1969-70, The factory has completed crush¬ 
ing of cane and although the tonnage is 
less there has been a marked improve¬ 
ment in recovery. I am also hopeful that 
Government would, before long, announce 
an increase in the levy price of sugar and 
rationalise the excise duty. On our excess 


production in 1969-70 season we have earn¬ 
ed an excise duty rebate of Rs 10.46 lakhs, 
w'hich has been brought intu the current 
year’s account. Besides, the Distillery 
and the Acetic Acid units arc expected 
to contribute their share of pn^fits. 

14. It is now my pleasant diil/ to 
thank all those who have contributed to 
the successful working of Company 
during the year under review. I must, 
first of all, aeknowdedge the valuable ad¬ 
vice and guidance given by my cclleague.s 
on the Board and compliment our Managing 
Director Shri S. Nanjundaiah, for hi.s able 
management of the alTairs of the Com¬ 
pany. The y(‘ar was an eventful one for 
the factory when it had to handle a record 
quantity of about five lakh tonnes of 
sugarcane and T w'ould like to express my 
appreciation of the wdiling and devoted 
work of the employees of all categories, 
from the General Manager down to the 
humblest worker. Our relations with 
labour continued to be cordial. In lieu of 
the recommendations of the Wage Board, 
substantial benefits have been extended to 
our employees As against the minimum 
bonus of 4 per cent payable under the* 
Bonus Act, your Directors have granted 
to the wankers a higher bonus of 10 per 
cent of their earnings, in addition to an 
ex-gratia payment of one month’s wages 
disbursed at the commencement of the 
year. The Government of Mysore, as 
usual, continued to extend their suppoid 
to the Company and we are highly grate¬ 
ful to them. We are also thankful to the 
several Departments of Government for 
their co-oporation and assistance. Lastly. I 
dc'sire to acknowledge the co-operation 
that we have rc^ceivecl from the large num¬ 
ber of our cane suppliers. 

15. Ladies and Gentlemen. I have now 
great pleasure in moving that the Direc¬ 
tors’ Report and the audited Statements 
of. Accounts for the year ended 30th June 
1970 be adopted. 

(Note; This does not purport to be a 
record oj the proceedings of the annual 
general meeting.) 


’Mod«f'courtMyt AlR'IHDiaT ’ 

L' ft 



once a 

POiSON'S buyer 


always a 
POISON'S buyer 


Because no other butter gives oTraditional Quality oExclusive Taste 
cOistinctive Flavour a PLUS Coupons for valuable Gifts. 

!•« it t<Htey<-yeu*ll tov* It fwevert 


.avofa»Vio»/P*j 
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PritiiSf) Panfe of tlje jUiblile Cagt 

(IKCORPORATED IN ENGLAND BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1889 WITH UNITED UABIUTY) 


BALANCE SHEET OF THE INDIAN BRANCH AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


31-liM960 

As. 

31,44,000 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 

Re. P. 

Re. r. 

8M2-1069 

Ra. 

PROPERTY AND A8CETC 

Es. P. 

fi«. F. 

with Ri-strvti Hank of Inillii undor 
Si-ctkiri 11(2) of th*' UauklRK Uesuliitlon 
Act. 1940 ... 


81,44,000.00 

37,»3.787 

1. Cieb: 

In hand and with UrBorve Rank of India 
and Stain Bank of India 

2« B«lM«M with Othsr Binki on ttarraiit 


89,78,862.08 





Ascaiials: 

(I) In India. 

<11} Outalds India. 



Nl 

I. Rstirvs Fund tnd Olhsr RHsrvM 


Nil 

86,130 

9,69.434 

07,850.94 

6.84.471.76 


8.74.7»i,076 
86.97,004 

1,73,96,170 

J. DsomIIs snd Othtr Accounts: 

fixed DtiiWBlts . 

SaYlxiBB liank JlcposItH 

Uumiit Ai'couiitrt, Oc'utiogency Avcounte, 
otc. . 

3,70,04.210.90 

81,47,708.62 

2.88,76,027.7B 


10,06.670 

90,00,000 

3. Nnnty at Call usd Bbort Nttlet 

4. iRVMtmtnti (At cost): 

(1) Securities of the Central and State 
OovemraentB and other Trustoo Secu¬ 
rities, Including Treasury Bills of the 
Central and State Governments 
(U) Shores: 

Quoted: Fnlly paid Ordinary Siuirwt— 
Market Value Be. 4,60.313—last year 
Re 4,21 875) 


7.32.828.09 

87,00.000.00 



7,41,17,010.23 




6,84,72.149 

4. Borrovinfs trom Olhtr Binlilni OomptnlM, 
Afonti. sto.: 

tl) In India . . 

(il) Outside Ind!* 





60,00,000 

Nil 

Nil 

6.686.83 


1,67.04.004 

1.90,86,875 00 




6,686.88 

8,76.000 

2.60.000 

itll 

50,000 

Nil 

3,75,000.00 

2,60,000.00 

Nh 

60,000.00 

n(i 


60,00.000 



Un<|ayted: Partly Paid Ordinary 


Nil 

6O.OCi.0t)O 

Partioi;lar8; 

(0 Sw.iirfid. 

(11) ITnBCClirwd 

Nil 

5,680.83 


(ill) Debentures or Bonds. 

(Iv) Other lovestmeuts : Unit Trust of 





(V> (lolfl 








16,16,226 

8. Bills Paynbio. 

1, Bills lor Collection being Bills Rooelvable 

(m per contra): 

(i) PayuMe In Imlla 
(il) ra> able oiitilde India 


7,30,220.87 

1.03.80,094 



2.08,70.876,00 

1.01.66,870 

43,18,410 

1.10,22.921 82 
40,80,875 65 



E. Advances : (Other than Bad and Doubtfhl 
Debts for wlilch provision has been noaile 
to the satlsfaetiun of the Auditors) 

(1) Loans, Cash Credits, Overdrafts, etc: 
(1) In India .. .. 3.85,60.050.32 

(U) Outside India .. Nil 



1,44,86,280 



1.57,00.797.87 

8.36.30,264 

Nil 




7. OtberUeblllllH; 

(1) Head OlHco and Branches outalde 

India (net.) . 

(H) 1 liter-Branch AdJiJBtmenta 
(III) 8tairrro\ltlentfimd . 





40,60.063 

ijll 

33,012 

29,40.140.03 

NU 

30,100 61 


3.35.30.264 

(2) Bills Discounted and Purehasml (ex¬ 
cluding Treasury Bills of the Central 
and State Governments): 

(I) Payable in India .. 82,07,680.4 5 

(II) Payable outside 

India .. .75.60.995.34 

3,85.60,066 32 


40,88,080 



20.79.301.54 

24,90,310 



1,20.72.421 

8. AcceplancH, Endorsements nod Other 
Oblfgntions (as per eontra). 


17,10,632.00 

76.46,893 



9. ProBt and Loss: 

4,11.870.86 

9,703 10 
3,30,654.70 


4.86.C7.476 


1,08,28,581. 79 


6.81,293 

2,08.620 

1.S2.H07 

ProOt an P't last H.Bnnce Micid 
fvrenn rri.vi.ilon of iiic(jnie-lax In prcvkui'j 

>car . . 

Proiit f'.T thi; year 



PSETTCCUIBS OF ADVANCBH: 

(1) Debts considered good In respect of 


4,03,88,036 11 

10.72.729 

6.60.858 

Lnss—He milted to l.cndon Offlec.. 

7,62.128 66 

.5,42,510 22 


1.40,69,161 1 

which the banking company is fully 

secured . 

(M) Debts considpred gooil for which the 
bunking company holds no other 

1,31.14,788 27 


4 n,R7i 



2,09,618 44 

00,04,532 

security than the 'debtors’ personal 

secuiity. 

(Ill) Dobte consldfred good secured by the 
perHonal llabllltips of one or more 
rarties in addition to tho personal 
security of the dcbtnrs 
(Iv) Drhls ronsldercd doubtful or bad, not 
provided for 

2.17,05,534 .78 


28,01,077 j 

4. WO 1 

10. Conlingent Llablillies In respect ol: 

( 1 ) On i)id><f.TTidln« lurwnrd ti.xchange 
contrni tfi . . 

(U) Viifiillcd T.l.ihllitv ‘'i> V.irtly Paid 
OrdIiiar> hIi.'Ui .. Indd hr InvinlmMilH . 
(ill) OluiiiiH n^iiiir'.t the Piink not 

47,82.300 1.5 

4,000.00 

i 

2.26,03,783 

Ml 

1,45,68.816.06 

Nil 


Nil ! 

Rcki'owlfdvid iiH »!• I'tR. 

(ivi l.i III r*! nt t''"ir;w)tce on bclialf ol 

Nil 

1.41,13,02.5 32 

&,C5,0.37 r.u 

1 

j 

4.86,87,4 76 


4.63.88.6»8 11 


1.36,07,1 :’.0 j 

) 

9,6.‘i.o:i7 j 

eo!irtmiciit<i 

(v) I.UiMlilv on hills of e';eh.mgt' 

rcdi.H-'.iordcfi ndli the Industrial 

IVi cloj iic nt J>i)iik ot India .. 

I 

A'o/e 

'Ihciostol fiiriiil'irc nnd flNliinfl pinehawil 
liming itie jiHr linxe Bith cnpiUilked 
Mhicli wcic Inihi rto ’Aritlcn otV in the year 
ol punliiTsc-U . . Z 

! 

1 

1 

1 

20.880 

Nil ! 

82,606 

Nil 

7,149 

(V) Debts due by directors o i oillccrs of 
(he banking company or any of them 
either severally or jointly with any 

otiier jiorsoiH. 

(vl) Dehlft line by companies or firms In 
which tho directors of the hanking 
noitipany an^ Intcrriib'd as directors, 
partners or managing agents, or, In 
thn rase of private companies, as 

members . . 

(vll) Maximum total amount of advances. 
Including temporary advances made at 
any time during the year to directors 
or managers or officers ot the hanking 
comiiuny nr any of them cither se¬ 
verally or Jointly with any other 
persons .. 

(vili) Maximum total amount of advances. 
Including temporary advances granted 
during the year to tlie companies or 
firms in whlcJt the directors of the 
banking company are interested as 
dirci'tore, partners or managing agents 
or, in the case of private companiM as 

members . 

(ix) Due from banking companies 

28,046 88 

Nil 

88.267.42 

Nil 

1.86.00.000 . 00 






1.01,66.870 

43,18,410 

1. Bills RMslvablt bsini Blits Ur ObHtdUR {as 

per euntra): « 

(I) Payable in India . 

(II) Payable outside India. 

1.10,22.921.82 
40,86.875.66 




1 

i 

1.44,86,280 

1,20,72.421 

7. OenitHHsnts’ Usbilitiss for ommImvm, m- 
dorssmsiiti and other OMIiatlons (as per 

contra) .. 


1,67,00.797 n7 

17.10,082.00 



1 

i 

NU 

8. Prsmisss, Lees DsprMlaiion. 


NU 




! 

Nil 

8. FornHure and PiitnrM, Loss Doproeiatifn 


6,080..1* 





60.286 

11.92.780 

6,37,783 

10. Othsr AsmIs: 

Stamps, -Sundry TkiposUs, Rtationery, 
Prepaid Rxpenscii and Ghaiges 

Advance Payment of Tax ,, 

Adjusting Accounts. 

78,298.00 

8,78,807.78 

4,10,868.80 

*• 





17.00.790 

Nfl 

11. RsB-Banklnf Astiti Asgtlrsd U laUttMlItR 
et Olaims 


8.00,476 24 

NU 

"Wi,45,027 

~| ToUl .. Ba 


1 9.54,02,178.78 

10.21,46.027 

Total It*. 




;f March, mt. 


This 1b tin BbIbuco Sheet Mfenred to 
A WrS^OUSK FIAT « 09. 


la trot xaport vt ofoo 4h1«. 
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Profit and Loss Account of the Indian Branch for the Year Ended 31st December, 1970 


n». 

2S,01.025 
13,84.870 
],»2S 
1.20,521 
13,104 
28.855 
2,700 
is.aio 

&8,0i4 

Nil 


EXPCNDITURE | 

Intorcat paid ou Deiwltu, Bormwiofra. etc.| 

Pularto* AHowaaccfl and Provldcut Ifuml ,, ] 

Dlrectora* aod Lucnl Comuilltce Mcmbcn' Fuo nnd AiLowancci*. j 
Ilont, Taxea. Inauraucr, I/iglitliiK, etc.j 

Law CbarRoa. ., .. ! 

1 

Fuitaije, TclcRramB and Stamps . I 

AiidtWs' Fwi« .' 

Depreciation on .and Rei>airs to Wie Bunking Cotnpuuy'a Property 

btatlonery. Printing, Advertlaewent, etc, .. 

Low from Sale of or dealing with Non-banklug Assets.. .. ! 

Other EKpendlttim Inrliiding provision for taxation and pro- I 
portion of London Ofllee Administration < barges net after j 
adjustment of Us. 40,HO/- lu n-jpect of t'Ailler year .. | 

Balance of Profit for the year .j 


Rh. P. 
2S,45.L'i;./i 42 
1.1,.“>7,454 ■?() 
1.1 

1,27.020 2h 


Rs. 1 57.04.4 J 7. d 


31-12-1961) 

Br. 

lltCOME 

(Lobb Brovlulon mado during tho jr^ar fur (ioil and I4r.*ubtful 

Dfbte aud otluT iiHU.al or nocasbary (iroTwInuh) 

fin P. 

38.53.854 

1. InturuKt and Dlanmiit . 

4.', >:/><.' 1,0 

12,2.3,228 

2, (lotnriiLiftl'in, Kxdiangci and Brolc'-rago 

■ 7 7 

Nil 

3. >U-uta . 

4. Nft tirolit on Sah of Inv'-stmrnfR. 'b>ld and .silvt-r, Lrui-I. rr<' 

njl(n*ij anil otluT AMfU (not rTeilited t.o r\< 'i or .iny oUuir 

All 

88,500 

i 

1 

1 

paitivulaf Fund r.r Aiifouut) 

’ 5. Net T'roflt on rcvaluathm of liiV'stnuintii, Bold ar,d '^.dv-r. 
J.aiid, Bremlirck and olht-r (not crfdltfd Ut BrMrvtv. 

'il.iol j5 

Nil 1 

! 

or any partioahir Fund or A.vount) 

6. Inconru- from non-banking ampfs, and profit from ft.-i!i! of or 

N‘J 

3,flH9 i 

dealing n 1th sufb aw'ts .... 

Ml 

Bl.OOO j 

I 

i 

7 Other Itf-c’clptu . 

4-4,o(;<i UO 

62,60,071 ' 

' Total . lO 



Particulars of Chief Executive Officer’s JLimuncratinn 


Sfanaftf. li./inlutu, outl 
h}ff )'(, I t)l}hi-r I uilul 


(I) Salary. 

(II) Allowances . 

(id) Ikinii? . 

(Iv) PeruulsltDS and Ollier Benefits 


1X.M3 03 
1,1)0,000 lA 


/iuditors" Report on the. Indian Branch of the British Bank of The Middle East under St^rtinn 30 

of the Banking Regulation Act, 1949. 


We haw audJled the Baluutc .^bert of ibo Indian rirniiol. of fi)« jlrlllHli Bunk of the Middle Ku^t 
i“ at Slt»t Dec*»nibpr. 1970, sigrntl by us under relerence li> llils report, and the relntivo Profit .lud 
Loss Account wlt,h the books fd utcount of the Braneb imiintained In Itombay. 

In areordnnee with the provlshuis of S^'clion 29 of the Banking RognlAtion Act, 10-19, reed wjtb 
(lie provisions of Sccthui 211 (1), (2) and (5) and 227 (5) nl Uk; ('ompaiiics Aft, lODfl, the Halaive 
ami ProllL.wl Loss Accouni are not requlrn] (o l>c and are not dmun up in aeeordurice with 
s< hedulo VI of the companh^s Act, 1958. but are in couformlty with I'omis ' A * and ’ B * ol the third 
Schedule of (be Banking Itegulutlon Act, 1949. 

We report os under 

Hn)»]cct to and read with the foregoing— 

(ffj Wc liave obtained ail (be iiilorniatlnn uiu\ e.xplanatioiia wliicb to the lieat of our knowledge 
iiml bellfl' were uecossary lor our umlit. 


(5) In our oplnlmi proper hook*, of arimmt a,- ree,uirrtl by Jaw have hcoii kepi In flu Indian 
nrurirli -o (jr a-, m.jwar' front our e\.uiiiitatiiiii of flio-.f (Hvkri. 

(c) The ahovomoiiUoiv. il BaUnce r-lu-ei and Profit uiid Lob> Account arc In agreement with 
tbo liiKiks of account 

00 In our opinion ami to the be-l ol our Ittforrnailon and actonllng lo (he exjdimatlon«i givtii 
to U8 Mjch Balanm- ^heet luid Profit .and Ivf'sa Aeioiint. fi'gelhrr with tlir iiot"s thervon. 
give till! inlonnatkm re'iiiircd bv (hi- Coiuxiauie-^ Act, lU.'iU, In the iuadhi r n .iiilred for 
Banking ronipanicM, and on Mieh ba-i- give re'-iiertivclv a (rue and lair view o( th<' 
ol fttf.nrx of (be Indian Brnmdi .w at Hl=>t IV-ecuibcr. U)7f) lUid llif-lr j'rolii tor I lie ^ fait 
ended on Ihiit dale. 

(.>d) PRICE WATERriOl sE PEAT .V CO. 

Bombiv. the 2lVA Mnrrh, HCl, rfuirlrrorl .Uf.ouutadt*. 
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BALANCE SHEETS 


DIVIDEND RAISED 

Associated Bearing’s results Impressive 


associated Reannu Co Ltd (Chair- 

^ man- Mr A. Hydan, Bc‘mbay) has re¬ 
ported excellent performance t'nr the year 
ended December 31, 1970. The company’s 
sales have spurted to Rs 7.9 erorcs from 
Rs 5 crores in the previous year recording 
a rise of 5(5 per cent. The gross profit almost 
doubled to Rs 3.2 crores from Rs 1 7 crores 
in 1969 The net profit, after depreciation 
and taxation, increased to Rs 1.96 crores 
from Ks 1 11 crores Tlie dividend was 
stepped up to 12i p<*r cent from 10 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 41.2 per cent against 33.6 per 


cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 29.1 per cent (21.1 per cent). 

During the year under review, ten new 
basic types of bearings were introduced 
raising the total number of basic types of 
bearings manufactured at the year-end to 
73. An increase in production of around 
60 per cent in 1970 over the previous year 
necessitated the carrying of higher inven¬ 
tories, which at Rs 4.53 crores were 29 per 
cent higher compared to 1969. However, 
increased sales enabled the company to re¬ 
duce its total borrowings by Rs 89.72 lakhs, 


resulting in a saving in interest charges of 
Rs 4.09 lakhs. 

All the sterling balances representing 
the contribution of the foreign collabora¬ 
tors to the company’s share capital, (kept 
abroad specifically to import capital goods) 
were fully utilised.the year under re¬ 
view. A further sum of Rs 35 lakhs was 
paid to the ICKH in the year under review 
reducing the loan amount to Rs 45 lakhs at 
the end of the year. This loan will be com¬ 
pletely liquidated by April 1972. 

The company’s existing licensed capa¬ 
city of three million ball bearings has al¬ 
most been reached. An application to manu¬ 
facture four million more ball bearings per 

(In lakbs of rnpee*) 


For Um jretr ended Slut December 



1»70 

loeo 

1068 

1067 

Total earnlngi 

Bid.80 

610.91 

868.94 

270.27 

SaloB. 

789.54 

605.87 

860.68 

236.60 

Other income 

12.92 

11.16 

6.20 

6.66 

Stoflk adlnstmont (of 
flnlahed goodn) 

+ 44.84 

--5.62 

—7.89 

+ 37.08 

Opeolng 

CTofllng 

44.14 

49.76 

67.06 

20.62 

88.48 

44.14 

49.76 

67.06 

Total expeniee 

521.16 

840.96 

200.44 

226.72 

Materlali and etorea.. 

298.18 

187.42 

160.14 

107.28 

Balariee and vragee .. 

80.08 

62.85 

89.40 

88.29 

Other expensea 

142.96 

100.60 

90.90 

80.20 

Qroaa profit 

326.04 

169.06 

68.60 

68.66 

Depreciation 

05.69 

68.80 

29.16 

28.46 

Proflt before tax .. | 

200.06 j 

111.16 

1 80.34 

26.09 

Taxation 

04.00 


0.28 

0.84 

Froat after tax .. I 

196.05 ! 

111.16 

89.11 

24.25 

WJUKlrawalB lYom j 
reaerveaand write*! 



1 


baeka 

Iterna of prior years., 


0 68 


81.00 

+6!ia 

—2.38 



Development rebate.. 

26.28 

C6.00 

iioo 


Other rnservos 

120 93 

10.00 

36.00 


Ordinary dividend .. 

50.00 

(121%) 

40.00 

(10%) 

! 


Carryforward .. 

0.65 

1.64 

Market pricea of 





ordinary sharea i 

(in nipeea) ' 

Hlgii .. .. j 

1970 

1060 

1968 

1067 

808.00 

186.00 

13i.00 

110.00 

T^ow .. 

160.00 

126.00 

70.00 

79.60 


annum has now'' been approved by the 
licensing committee subject to certain con¬ 
ditions. Similarly, the company’s applica¬ 
tion for further expansion of its capacity to 
manufacture textile machinery components 
has also been approved. Letters of intent 
covering both the expansions are now 
awaited. There was further improvement 
on the export front in the year under 
review and higher targets for the current 
year have been set. O 

Belsund Sugar 

OALES of the Belsund Sugar Co Ltd 
^ (Chairman: Mr B. G. Bangur, Calcutta) 
for the year ended September 30, 1970 
have slightly increased to Rs 2.1 crores 
from Rs 1.6 prores in the previous year. 
The gross profit was lower at Rs 13 lakhs 
(Rs 15 lakhs). The net profit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Ra 4 
lakhs, same as in the previous year. The 
dividend was maintain^ at 13.33 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 6 per cent against 9.3 per cent. 
The ratio of net profit to net worth comes 
to 8 per cent (9.5 per cent). 

During the year under review, cane 
crushed was 17.90 lakh quinUls, (11.60 lakh 
quintals) and sugar iHPoduce(3 ivka l.W Ikkh 


You can ensure 
Bumper crops 
^Bigger profits 
with Agricultural Chemicals 
from NOCIL 

Protect your crops with 
ENDREX*. ALDREX*, NEMAGON*. 

BLADEX', DIELDREX*. 

VAPONA*, AZODRIN^ BIRLANE* and GARDONA*. 

These pesticides are strongly recommended by 
NOCIL to control pests 
which attack crops such as cotton, 
sugarcane, paddy, tobacco, coffee and jute — 
thus ensuring Bumper crops and Bigger profitsi 

For further particulars contact: 



NATIONAL ORGANIC CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES UNITED 

Sandoz House. Di. Annie Besam Road. Worli. Bombay 18 WB. 

* Shell trade mark*? 
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quintals (1.16 lakh quintals). Yield was 9.17 
-per cent (10.02 per cent). The minimum 
cane price for the factory was fixed at 
•Rs 7.76 per quintal and Rs 7.43 per quintal 

<In Ukha of rupeoi) 

I For Uto year ended SOtb September 


Totol earnloge 
Sales InolutUns 
oxclee duty 
Other loeome 
Stock adJoBlmeut (of 
Haiabea soods) 
Opening 
Oloelng 

Total ezpensea 
Haterfale and storei 
galartee and wagoii . 
Bxdee duty .. 

OUier expemee 

Orow profit 
Depreciation 
Hana^g agency 
remuneration 

Profit before tax 
Taxation 

Profit after tax 
Wriio-baola .. 
Development rebate. 
Other reaervea 
Ordinary dividend . 


Market pricea of 
wdtoary aharca 

Lovr !! 


1970 

1060 

1063 

1067 

27».22 

220,01 

11S.06 

100.38 

200.JO 

103.65 

111.83 

105.68 

0.03 

4.77 

4.51 

4.42 

+ 02.40 

VI 60 

—0.78 

—69.72 

00.5] 

16.02 

17.70 

87.42 

i»o.tu 

68.51 

16.02 

17.70 

205.58 

204.81 

100.80 

91.68 

171.10 

186.97 

68.64 

47.56 

10.96 

17.29 

13.24 

11.SH 

58.61 

ii8.12 

13.46 

24.71 

16.85 

12.48 

10.66 

8.04 

12.64 

16.20 

14 17 

8.70 

5.14 

3.82 

2.04 

3.11 

0.31 

1.12 : 

1.06 

1 0 72 

7.20 

10.20 

10.17 

4.87 

8.30 

6.70 

6.40 

3.55 

3.09 

4.50 

4.77 

i 1.82 

1 30 

0,38 

0.02 

' 2.16 

0.08 

0 15 

0.02 i 

1 0.08 

__ 

0.95 1 

1 O.ftO i 

1 0 55 

3.00 

3 00 1 

3.90 ' 

2.02 

(13.33%) 
0 10 

(13.83%) 
0 02 1 

08.33%)| 
O.OS j 

(10%) 

O.Oil 

1970 

1060 ! 

1968 

1967 

i 0.81 

0 50 1 

8.01 

8.50 

8.06 

7.00 

7.62 

7.41 


for outstation-s. The acreage under sugar¬ 
cane in the factory area has gone down 
considerably and in the 1970-71 season 
nearly 14 lakh quintals are expected to be 
emshed. □ 

Smith, Stanistreet 

CALES and claims of Smith, Stanistreet 
^ & Co Ltd (Chairman: Mr B. P. Sinha, 
Calcutta) for the year ended June 30, 1970 
have slightly increased to Rs 4.6 crores 
from Rs 4.5 crores in the previous year. 
The gross profit was lower at Rs 15 lakhs 
(Rs 19 lakhs). The reduced profit was due 
to increased cost of raw and packaging 


(In Ukfai of rupemi) 


.For tb« year ended SOtta June 



ToUl enmlna 
Seles snddslms 
Other Income 
Stock sdlnstment 
(of flnUhed goods) 
Opening 


1070 

1960 , 

1068 

1067 

418.11 

462.89 

808.04 

360 64 

461.08 

447.69 

872.80 

345.76 

0.02 

6.02 

6.07 

11.24 

-40.74 

+ 8.68 

+ 20.67 

+2.65 

107.62 

08.84 

78.27 

76.72 

67.78 

107.52 

08.84 

78.27 

403,40 

443.41 

382.77 

330.13 

280.84 

820.76 

280.62 

251.68 

62.87 

48.40 

40.88 

80.44 

18.84 

12.06 

11.26 

11.00 

56.86 

62.21 

41.02 

87.03 

14.71 

18.08 

16.17 

20.41 

2.17 

1.80 

2.06 

1.86 

12.64 

17.18 

14.11 

18.66 

8.20 

8.68 

7.30 

10.78 

4.84 

8.00 

6.72 I 

7.82 

4.04 

0.20 

0.18 


— 0.18 

— 1 74 


+0.17 

0.17 i 

0.07 

0.14 

0.48 

4.89 

1.86 

1.62 

1.61 

0.86 

0.66 

0.66 

0.85 

8.00 

4.60 

4.60 

6.40 



(16%) 

(W) 

1070 

1060 

1068 

1067 

8.12 

7.04 

10.12 

0.25 

6.40 

7.87 

8.87 

0.26 


cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 7.8 per cent (15.5 per cent). 

Having made adequate provision for 
depreciation, taxation, doubtful debts and 
development rebate reserve and other 
charge! out of the current year’s profit and 
bringing into account Rs 879 from the pre¬ 
vious year, an amount of Rs 3.35 lakhs is 
transferred to the general reserve leaving 
a sum of Rs 2,720 carried forward to the 
next year. □ 

Vaikundam Rubber 

Proceeds of inibber of the Vaikundam 
Rubber Co Ltd, Trivandrum, for the year 
ended December 31, 1970 have declined to 
Rs 8.43 lakhs from Rs 9.90 lakhs in the 
previous year. The not profit, after provid¬ 
ing Rs 2.27 lakhs (Rs 2.60 lakhs) for taxa¬ 
tion, amounted to Rs 5 lakhs (Rs 5.5 lakhs). 
The dividend has been maintained at 15 
per cent. Crop harvested during the year 
under review was 250 tonnes (244 tonnes) 
and sale price was Rs 5.11 (Rs 5.26) per 
kg. The total capital expenditure for the 
year was R.s 1 37 lakhs. 


Ondal Coal 

The Ondal Coal CiJo Ltd, Calcutta, has 
earned a net profit of Rs 1.34 lakhs for the 
year ended December 31, 1970 against 
Rs 1.29 lakhs in the previous year, after 
providing Rs 5,356 (Rs 4,032) for deprecia¬ 
tion and Rs 91,539 (Rs 1.0,5 lakhs) for taxa¬ 
tion. The ordinary dividend has been 
maintained at 10 per cent. The company’s 
portfolio is represented by investments 
which are quoted on the Calcutta Stuck 
Exchange with the exception of certain un¬ 
quoted investments amounting to Rs 3 
lakhs. The total market value of quoted 
investments as on December 31, 1970 
amounts to Rs 11.83 lakhs. 

Indian Tack and Nail 

Sales of the Indian Tack and Nail Co 
litd, Calcutta, for the year ended December 
31, 1970 have increased to Rs 28 31 laklis 
from Ra 25.38 lakhs in the previou.s year. 
The net profit, after providing Rs 2 15 lakhs 
(Rs 2.11 lakhs) for depreciation and Rs 2.93 
lakhs (Ks 1.10 lakhs) for taxation, amount¬ 
ed to Rs 217 lakhs (Rs 1-88 lakhs). The 


Total enesfM 
IfaitMUli ukd itorat. 
SAlMlas and wagea . 
BxoIm duty 
Otbar expensea 

Qron profit 
Dopndatloa 

Profit bofoce tax 
Taxagon 

Profit after tax 
Write beekea 
liemg of prior yean 
Derehqxam rwte 
^ Dtbtt nMama 
nivMeiids: 

Prefetenoe 

Ordinary 

(^arry forward .. 

&ta^prieea«r 
ordinary aliarei 

Low 4 


niaterials and higher wage bill. The net 
profit, after depreciation and taxation, 
amounted to Rs 4 lakhs (Rs 9 lakhs). The 
ordinary dividend has been slashed to 10 
per cent fcom 16 per cent. 

The grogg profit margin 


TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

CONSULTANTS TO INDUSTRY AND POWER 


OUR SERVICES FOR POWER PLANTS, FERTILIZER, 
CHEMICAL AND OTHER INDUSTRIES: 

* PRELIMINARY PLANNING 

* SITE DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

* FEASmiUTY REPORTS 

* DESIGN. ENGINEERING. PROCUREMENT 

* EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL INSPECTHON 

* CONSTRUenON MANAGEMENT 

* START-UP 

* ACCEPTANCE TESTS 

* OPERATOR TRAINING FOR ELECTTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

* CHEMICAL CLEANING OF BOILERS 

* PLANT BETTERMENT STUDIES FOR 
INDUSTRIAL, CHEMICAL 

AND POWER PLANTS 


BOMBAY HOUSE, BRUCE STREET 
BOMBAY 1 
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divirU'nd has be.en stopped up by i per 
cer)t to 5A per cent. ITie f^eneral i’e>erve jiot 
Ks 2.13 lakhs (Rs 1 8h lakhs) Tn ine.^t the 
ri^e 111 demand for eiit liaiid tarks (he 
company went into a partial .sottmd shift 
yorkin;; of the out tack plant suae tlu 
latter half of the year under review. There 
was a sharp decline in the production and 
sal<- of ^U’ooveii tarks tluc to raw lUcilenal 
ditficuUios and veiy hit.h pm • s tliereof. 


Preliminaries 


Mahindra and Mahindra 

Income of M ah inch a and Mahindra 
Ltd, Fknnhay, for the yc'ar ended October 
21, 197f) !-as uu ri*a-:(‘d to Rs 32.40 crores 


from Rs 29.46 crores in the previous year. 
The net profit, after providim^ Rs 36.99 
lakhs (Rs 25.51 lakhs) for depreciation and 
Rs 30.50 lakhs (Rs 41 lakhs) for taxation* 
amounted to Rs 55.84 lakhs (Rs 41.16 lakhs). 
The ordinary dividend has been maintain¬ 
ed at 11 per cent. Development rebate re¬ 
serve claimed Rs 13,42 lakhs (Rs 4.98 lakhs). 
During the year under review, manufac¬ 
turing activities of the company were at 
a much higher level than in the previous 
year. The demand for all products pro¬ 
duced and serviced by the company con¬ 
tinued to rise at a healthy rate calling for 
the expansion and rationalisation of 
manufacturing facilities. To undertake 
this expansion, different avenues to aug¬ 
ment financial resources are being explored. 
The proposed merger of the Union Bank of 
India Ltd with the company is the first 
step in that direction. 


In the market ! 


Shama Engine Valves 

eHAMA Engine Valves Ltd (Regis-* 

tered Office: 14-F, Connaught Place, 
New Delhi) is offering for public sub¬ 
scription at par, 97,500 ordinary shares 
of Rs 10 each of the total value of 
Rs 9.75 lakhs and 5,250—9.3 per ceiit 
cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs 100 each of the total value 
of Rs 5.25 lakhs. ^ The entire issue has 
been underwritten. 

The subscription list will open on 
April 19 and will close on April 29 or 
earlier at the discretion of the directors 
but not beftwe April 24. Application for 
ordinary shares must be for a minimum 
of 25 ordinary shares or multiple 
thereof, and for preference shares it 
must be five preference shares or mul¬ 
tiple thereof. 

The company was incorporated in 
1961. It manufactures engine valves 
for internal combustion engines. Pro¬ 
duction commenced in 1963-64. Technical 
collaboration agreement was signed with 
the well-known firm of engine valve 
manufacturers, Bayerisches Leichtme* 
tallw'erk KG of West Germany. 


Devidayal Cables 

Total sales of Devidayal Cable Indus¬ 
tries Ltd, Bombay, for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 have increased to 

Rs 5.14 crores from Rs 3.89 crores in the 
previous year. The net profit, after provid¬ 
ing Rs 8.95 lakhs (Rs 8.58 lakhs) for depre¬ 
ciation and Rs 8.76 lakhs (Rs 1,852) for 
taxation, amounted to Rs 21.14 lakhs 
(Rs 14.66 lakhs). The ordinary dividend 
has been doubled to 10 per cent from 5 
per cent. 


Hotice 

SCHRADER-SCOVILL DUNCAN 
LIMITED 

Registered Office: 

31 f Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta-1 

NOTICE 


rpHE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE 
decided to recommend at the forth¬ 
coming Annual General Meeting of the 
Members of the Company, to be held on 
Wednesday, the 28th April, 1971 at 3,00 
p.m. the payment, within the statutory 
period, of a dividend of 25 per cent on 
Equity Share Capital in respect of the 
year ended 31st October, 1970, subject to 
deduction of tax, as may be applicable. 

Pursuant to Section 154 of \he (Com¬ 
panies Act, 1956 the Register of Membets 
and Share Transfer Books of the Company- 
will remain closed from 21st to 28th April, 
1971, both days inclusive, for the purpose 
of holding the Tenth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company on the aforesaid 
date. 

By Order of the Board, 
DUNCAN BROTHERS & CG. LTD, 
Sectaries, 

Dated the 8th April. 197L 


PARI ATMARAM MANEKLAL 

COTTON COMMISSION AGENT 
MANEK CHOWK, AHMEDABAD-I. 


Ciiarn. 

Phone 


PRAMUKll" 

Office : 

51248 


f 

'6727 


Resi. : < 

6654 


1 

6750 


BRANCHES : 

BRCJACIl, SURAT. IJJJAIN, BOMBAY, 
M.\NAVADAR, DHRANGADHRA, 
SURENDRANAGAR. 


OTHER CONCERNS : 

Sh’ce MaiiavcUlar Cotton Pressing Factory, Manavadan 
M;S. N. .layanlilal, 3A, Dev Ashish, Bombay-26 
Sliri Aina Sc Co., Shahibaug, Ahmedabad-3 
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EQUITIES 


Return to form 


THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 


Bombay, April 14 
Y^ITH East Bengal as a factor already 
discounted, equities were in full 
form during the week with selected shares 
recording good gains. Budget uncertain¬ 
ties were there of course but the market 
seemed to be confident that the corporate 
sector would be spared additional burdens. 
The fear that the Government would in¬ 
crease the obligation of the industry in 
re^>eot of controlled cloth and enhance 
the penalty for exemption receded, and by 
and large mills seem reconciled to setting 
aside 25 per cent of their total output to 
cxmtrolled cloth. The firmness in jute 
shares on Lyons Range was another fac¬ 
tor behind the buoyancy of the market 
here. 

Corporate reports continued to be en¬ 
couraging and the excellent performance of 
the Tata group of textile mills contributed 
not a little to help sentiment and impart 
strength to the market. Tata Mills has re¬ 
turned to the dividend list after three years 
with a proposed 6 per cent for 1970. Ahme- 
dabad Advance has proposed to step up 
the dividend by 3 per cent to 12 per cent. 
And so has Svadeshi. 

Sentiment was also aided by reports 
that a leading operator who had been 
holding a huge block of steel shares was 
able to negotiate a deal and disburden 
himself of a large parcel of Tata Steel and 
Indian Iron shares. At the time of writing, 
Tata Steel was mentioned at Rs 105.50 
and Indian Iron unofficially at Rs 12.25. 

The time is approaching for Century’s 
dividend, and knowledgeable sources con¬ 
fidently assert that the company is likely 
to step up the payment by three or four 
points. Tliat was why Century came in 
lor special attention. Not that it lacked 
attention at any time but reports of a 
higher dividend led to considerable replace¬ 
ment buying. National Rayon was also 
supported for the same reason. The direc¬ 
tors of Century Enka have proposed a 6 
per cent dividend. This is its maiden divi¬ 
dend; all the same the scrip came in for 
liquidation as the dividend fell short of 
expectations. At the time of writing, Cen¬ 
tury was mentioned at Rs 889 and Cen¬ 
tury Enka at Rs 350. 

Some of the cash scrij^ like Zuari Agro 
and Nagpal scaled new highs with Nagpal 
at Rs 17 at the time of writing and Zuari 
at Rs 16.76. Sandvik Asia was also firm 
and the last quotation was Rs 314. The 
buying spree of the last few days in 
Scindia abated in view of the postpone- 
ment of the sale of Jayanti Shipping 
shares. Among bhemleals, Amar Dye was 
; Conspicuous and fbliowing the fulfilment of 
hopes about a highei dividend, the scrip ad¬ 
vanced by several points before quoting at 
Rs 227.50. Money was a bit easy. More- 
«ver. a lot of funds that had gone into 
applications for Garmre Nylons issue 
market, fhis helped 


rORWARO ^ 

TMtilM 

Abm. Advaao# (100). 
Bombay Dyeing (£ 6 ). 4 ^' 7 ' 
Centna India (60) .. J 
Century (100) 

Dawn (60) .. 

Elpblnstone (60) 

Xlnlay (100) 

Goknk ( 100 ) 
awftllor Bnyon ( 10 ) 
IndlftUnit 4 MlOrd.( 10 )| 
Ktafttau ( 100 ) 

Kohlnoor ( 100 ) 
Uorndee(lOO) ‘iMio 

National Bayou (100) J 4 I ^ 
Pboenlz ( 100 ) ® 

Podar(lO) .. 

Bbreeniwas ( 100 ) 

Simplex (60) 

Btandard.dOO) 

Bvadeebl ( 100 ) 

Swan (1(X)) ,. 

Tata MUIb (26) 

Eltclrlc 

Abmedabad (100) .. igg.l 
107.1 

Andhra VaUey (100). ibm 
B. Suburban (100) .. 121 .*( 

iai.( 

Tata Hydro (100) .. i62.i 
140 ( 

Tata Power (100) .. 157 .1 
141.: 


£62.00 220.60 
40.26 80.40 

46.00 48.00 

889 00 S62.60 

78.00 70.00 



Miicoilantmif 

IkiHibay Burzniih (26) 
UJndiiataa Motors 
( 10 ) 

Indian Copper (2 «A.). 
Premier AuU^mobUee 
( 100 ) 

Pro. CooBtnictlon ] 
(60) .. 1 

Sht^rajpur ( 10 ) 

Blrpur Paper (10) .. 
TrU01i(26) 

W. Ooajt Paper (100). J 
WImeo (100) .. j 

CA8H 


Baroda Bayon (100).. 
Bradbury (60) 
Century BInka (100).. 
Gold Mohur (100) .. 
Indian Rayon (100).. 
I AkKhml. thahnu (100) 
MafaUal (100) 
Hodella WooUen (IO. 1 . 
RagbUTaoBhl (100) .. 
Raymond Woollen 
( 10 ) 

Bfaree Bam (100) .. 


8.1. ViaooBe (100) .. 
Western India (^).. 


109.00 108.26 

167.60 160.60 

121.00 120.60 

‘ 167.60 160,75 


Indian Iron (10) .. 10.60**\ 

10.4Ott/ 

Mukand ( 10 ) .. 18 8e*^\ 

I6.92tt/ 

TaU Steel (76) .. 101.00**\ 

I08.76tt/ 

EnfliiMrtng 

Aioocvdoo) .. g Sg!!) 

cooper <100) .. g g*) 

LaiaonATottbto(lO). 

Tato Bug. A Loon gg StJ > 

Bl^^UanekW (100) JJtj j 

Voltaa (100) 212.00**\ 

Yoitaeuooi ■284.00tti 

Dy«t AOlMm. 

Amar Dye-Obem. 

InSan^Dyw^ (100) ^ 
rolj«hem(N) 
TataCBwaloalsdO).. M 


•HIWlH 

Great SMtem (10) . 
Solndla (20) .. 


A.O.C. ( 100 ) ., .. 140 . 60 ** t 

I 60 . 00 ttj 

Orissa ( 10 ) .. .. 18 . 04 **^ 

«teeeDlrrilwO00).|g:m' 

tottr 

Belapar( 60 ) .. 86 . 00 **'\ 

Itabaiasbira ( 60 ) .. 

Pbaltan ( 50 ) .. ^ 

Walchandnagar( 100 ). ra'oo^M 

loo.oott; 


100.00 100.60 

01.00 68.00 

07.00 00.00 

24.80 28.88 

264.00 280.60 

206.00 246.00 

218.00t 212.00 


/26J 
\228.00t 
/2fl6.60* 
\222.60t 
tjilO.OO* 
|\284.00r 


280.00 216.00 
841.60 832.60 

128.00 122.00 
80.00 29.26 / ^ 


86.60 / i 

21.76 ^ ! 


140.00 130.60 


147.00 140.00 


’•o® {5I:SS 


EnglAtaring 

Associated Bearings 

nbBd%acton(lQ0)'.! 
dyoU (100) .. 
Klrloskar DUs (10) .. 
Mahlndra (10) 

New Standi (100).. 
Sandvik Asia (100) .. 
T. Maneklal (100) .. 
Zenith Steel (10) 

OlSiM A Etoc. 

AsUn'.Cables (lOO) .. 
Crompton Greaves 
(100) 

Uahendra Hleo. (100). 
Standard Batteries 
( 100 ) 

Ohtmlcali 

Bayer (Indls) (100).. 
Ohem. AFlbi«e(10).. 
Oolour-Ghem. (100) .. 
Nat. Organic (100) .. 
Pftaer (10) .. 

Polyoloflns Tnd. (100). 
Bandoa(10) .. 
SyntlieUcs (100) .. 

MItctilanfoul 

Ohampber A Allied 
( 100 ) 

Oeat Tyres (100) 
Fibre ^la^s (10) .. 

Gammon India (10).. 
Hludnstan Lever (10). 
KllHok Nixon (100).. 
Mot<7r Iadustries( 100) 
P. Magnets (100) .. 

W. H. Brady (180) .. 


High 

Lev 

1 

Be. 

ILs. 

40 60 

45.60 

18 08 

12.84 

4 23 

S.9C 

00 00 

57 50 

166.00 

163.00 

7.40 

7.00 

12.40 

12.12 

72 00 

67.60 

213 00 

208 00 

161 00 

100 00 


Driilsh India (10) 
Indian Mercantile 
(60) 

New Great (26) 
New India (16) 
Vulcan (10) .. 


Amalgamated (10) 
Surat( 100 ) .. 


Mysore Cement (10). 
Saurashtra Gemeui 
( 100 ) 


Andhra Paper _ 

( 100 ) (old) .. 190.00 
Anil Hardboarus (100) 76.00 

Jayant Paper (100).. 1*2.60 

Bohit(lOO) .. 111.00 

itMll Mftiil 

& AUoyi 

Ferro Alloys (100) .. 02.60 

Hind Alumlnlnm (10). go, 60 

Khandelwal Ferro 
(100) .. "lOO-OO 


121.00 117 00 


I 366 00 366.00 

162 00 161 00 


882 60 872 60 


19 86 10 24 
W 8.1.50 
173 00 ICB.OO 


17.76 1 17.62 


10 12 10 00 
125 50 126 00 


1 170 £5 172 50 


76.00 72.00 
146.00 142 60 
115.00 112 00 


240 00 247.50 

48.76 44,76 

260.26 262 65 

244.00 280.60 

38.00 86 05 

202.00 240.00 

21.24 18.66 

188.60 181.00 


265.00 246 £5 


467.60 I 442.50 

107.60 151.00 


^-dlvMgnd. tOum-right. IBx-rlght. Business for Hand DsUvery. ft SQuatlng up deate. 

ly? fH W wMiln bnoMts Indieal* «bi pal(Uiip vahsa ofshsres, 

^ AtiOnW* Ibr band dettfarp bnstaeia, tbo Mgb and low quotations have bean given on that batik. 
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COMMdDITIES 


Spot cotton moves down 


Bombay, April I'i 

A sharp setback in prices fcalurcfl trad¬ 
ing conditions in the cotton market during 
the past week. The price fall ranged from 
Rs 50 to as much as Us 400 per candy. The 
virtual disappearance of demarKl following 
tight monetary conditions has brought about 
this distinct dVcline m values. The spinners’ 
hesitation to extend their commitments was 
further influenced by the uncertainty over 
the G(jvcrnmont proposal to raise the reserve 
quota for controlled varieties to as much as 
50 per cent of the total production. 

In the import section, while there have 
been indications to show that the Cotton 
Corporation of India had geared up its acti¬ 
vities to some extent to expedite action on 
getting imports of cotton and staple fibre, by 
sending out circulars calling for offers, the 
importers are hard put to it to find sufficient 


funds to finance their purchases. The credit 
squeeze is verily a stranglehold on them. On 
top of this, they find that some of the mills 
too want them, the importers, to carry cotton 
on behalf of the mills, a tall order In the 
prevailing circumstances. 

The following has been the price trend 
of some of the leading varieties; 

(Rs per oondy) 

For the we/th For the week 
ended ended 

Apr. 14 Apr.6 

2.300 2,650-2,700 

.. 2,100-2,860 2,100-2.200 
.. 2,960-3,000 8,000 

.. 2,600-2,700 2,600-2,700 

.. 2,200-2.260 2,125 

2,760 2,700 


Khandesh 
Borar AK 
Digvijay Dabhoi 
Borar L 147 
Kalyon 797 
Manavadar C02 


In the meanwhile, cotton imports dur- 
in.g the current season are placed at 193,670 



• Modern streamlined 
deluxe appearance. 

• Totally diecast and 
lighter in weight. 
Improved quality and 
trouble-free performance 
ensured by latest 
production techniques. 
Easier to dismantle; 
easier to assemble. 


w/m A/EI/\/ 


REGULATOR 

• Latest in design with 
modern look. 

• Ideally suited for concealed 
wiring. 

• Novel rotary switch suitable for 
operation in both directions. 

• Choke coil unit for cooler operation. 





FANS 


Guaranteed for two yoara 

ORIENT OENERAL INDUSTRIES LTD., CAU0UTTA-B4 


bales against 412,244 bales during the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. 

ART SILK YARNS EASIER f 

Bombay, April 14 

A further downward trend In the prices 
of yarns was the feature of trading during 
the past week. Art silk yams lost farther 
ground during the week under review due 
to an Improvement in the supply position 
from mills. The slack demand from up- 
country centres also imparted weakness. 
Staple fibre yams were neglected at last 
week’s levels. Cotton yarns were subdued. 

In the art silk yams section. 150D 
National Rayon lost 13 paise to "Rs 16.89. 
120D shed a like £unount to Rs 18.81. 150D 

Bright Century declined by seven paise to 
Rs 16-53. lOOD Bright South India receded 
by 14 paise to Rs 22.86. 120D Bright Cen¬ 

tury was neglected at last week’s level of 
Rs 18.74. Staple fibre yams (2 x 34 nF> spot 
Kiran was subdued at Rs 11.57, same as last 
week. 


JUTE GOODS]BUOYANT 

Calcutta, April 13 
The civil war in East Bengal set in 
motion an upward price trend in the gunny 
market here during the past week. Fibre 
prices were also held fully firm at higher 
levels. No actual diversion of business from 
East Bengal has yet taken place, but over¬ 
seas buyers are watching the events in East 
Bengal. Eloth the US and the USSR were in 
the market. The Government of India was 
yet holidng out but the mills Industry ex¬ 
pected the DGSandD to place soon orders 
for B. twills. Some of the State governments, 
how^ever, evinced Interest, while the STC 
covered some quantity against its export 
commitments Hessian 40" 10 oz closed fully 
firm at Rs 93 but had earlier scored from 
Rs 92.50 to Rs 95.50. B. twills rose from 
Rs 280 to Rs 28.5. As a precautionary measure, 
restrictions have been placed on hedge trad¬ 
ing: the acquisition of fresh long positions 
in May 1971 delivery in hessian and B. twills 
hedge contracts has been prohibIte<L 

Last week’s rains have helped the growth 
of jute plants in the early-sown areas. Steps 
have already been taken to increase this 
year’s crop to 8.4 million bales from 6 million 
bales last year. I«ast week arrivals aggre¬ 
gated .30.000 maunds per day, and these were 
readily absorbed, thus causing prices to rule 
fully firm at Rs 62.00, Rs 60.50, and Rs 58.50, 
for Daissee bottoms, Assam bottoms and 
northern bottoms, respectively. 


OILSEEDS DIVERGENT 

Bombay, April 14 
Once again the trend in the oilseeds market 
was divergent. Castor futures were marked 
down, groundnut oil was quiet and while 
forward linseeds were steady, spot material 
was subdued. The undertone in groundnut 
oil, however, seemed to be strong in view of 
the revival of inquiry for extractions. Much 
to the relief of exporters, the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment is said to have agreed to permit Im¬ 
port of extractions with one p.p.m. affatoxin. 
There was disappointment however that the 
clause relating to 10 per centre was not with¬ 
drawn. The trade says that a majority of 
producers will not be able to sell on Japan. 

The weakness in castor was due. to Hetvy 
arrivals but support was expected to 
forthcoming at lower levels. About LJP® 
tonnes of linseeds have been tendered In w 
maturing linseeds contract while tenders m 
castor were nil. 


Comparative prices in rupees were: 


Item 

OMior April .. 
Oastor Jane 
LLoBeeda AprO .. 
TifawMidi Juv , • 

O. Natl KhMiiliiA 
Q. Not oil •. 
Gartor Uadraa BmaD 
OMtor Comm, od 
CMtor BaS3. oh 
lioModiBoid .. 
Ltaesodott | r. 


6.4-1971 
148.00 
188.80 
160.00 
107.80 
193.00 
48.80 
106.00 
80.60 
87.00 

loo.oa 

86.85 


14.4*1971 

186.00 

188.87 

168.00 

107.70 

190.00 

48.80 

148.09 

88.15 

80.85 

I . 
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a 6.S.I. pr«4tit* 


THE ORIENTAL 
‘>(ERCANTILE CO., LTD. 
Calcutta • tom bay 
Dalhi • Kanpur • Ma^rat 



MvruA.. 



{dl the time to live better 



THE SOUTH IHDIA 

INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

FIRE, NARINE, ACCIDENT 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 



Ebmetirnaa It la Vat e taartt t«fca m loek at tliteci--* 

Orficw aort of look, tbot aoahpaa yon me t hem differently 
l^or InsUnca, look at the thinfa aroaad Vaa 
that work by ^ectrieity. 

The catlinc tfiat kaapa you eeei».. tha a t r aet lamp 
Jbaboutaide that guidea yaa aaMy home at night... 
tha mill that makea tha doth you< wear... the radio that 
kaapa you In touch with tha world. 

You can aaaily think of more thlngf, Bot ydu will agrees 
life would have been dull and dlfllculF without them... 
without dectricity. 

Par half a century Tataa have been aarrtfig you and indusoy 
arlth thlf low-coat power. And ovary time you preae a twitch 

Someone at Tatat is working for you 

fMI TATA NYDtO-IUCTIIC FOWlt SUmY COMPANY IIMITW 
INI ANDHIA VAllfT POWEt gumv COMPANV UMmD 
THI TATA POWBK COMPANY UMIT9 


Registered Office: 

Moti Mahal (6th Floor) 
Jamshedji Tata Road 
Churchgate Reclamation 
BOMBAY-20. 


BRANCHES ALL OYER INDIA 


AU ABOUT STATE ENTERPRISES 

Read in 


LOK UDYOG: PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

An English monthly. Contains topical 
articles on management, production, 
finance and personnel. Statistical Infor* 
mation. Objective analysis of performance. 
A most for Entrepreneurs, Industrial and 
Business Executives and all interested in 
‘ Public Economics 

. Annual Subscription : Rs. 30.00 (Inland) 
Pifr write m: 


Dyuty Seentaxy A Editor, Lok Udyog, 




READiLY AV AIL ABLE IN INDIA 

M.aafMtai«d by CELLULOSE PRODUCTS OF INDIA LTD. 

SODIUM ALGINATE ALGINIC ACID 
Ideal for: Textile reactive dyes printing • Pharmaceuticals 
• Cosmetics • Welding electrodes • Dental impression 
compounds and others 

MONOCHLORO ACETIC ACID 
SODIUM MONOCHLORO ACETATE 
Used fbr manufacture of Weedicides, Insecticides, Dyes, 
Sequestering agents like EDTA, modified gums etc. 

CELLULOSE POWDER 

for Welding electrodes coating, Filler for plastics, rubber etc. 

CONTACT: 

CELLULOSE PRODUCTS OF INDU LTD. 

P. O.KAniWAnAMAlZBP|LODUCIS, DIST. AJHMBDABUI 
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GOOD DEMAND FOR TEA 

Calcutta, April l.'i 
The now season’s sales commenced wiih 
the lirst inaction taking place on April 5, 
when demand was sustained and all quality 
teas especially bright Darjeelings and Donars 
CTCs rose much abov-e brokers’ \"aluation. 
Orthodox teas elicited keen competition. 
O/rerings totalled only chests, but are ex¬ 
pected to gradually rise in the forthcoming 
sales. The trade notetl with satisfaction that 
despite higher stocks in the tJK last week’s 
London sale evidencerl a good demand for 
North rn<hans with best and medium Assam 
CTCs gaining by .a penny to two pence per lb. 

At sale No JM, leaf offerings totalling 
6.'7,414 ch<^sts evinced good general demand, 
plan- orthodoxc.s and rrieduim BOPs gained. 
CTC brokerus were firnn, and fannings were 
readily absorbi*d at dearer rates. Wijole leaf 
grades were sold well. 

FOODGRAINS EASY 

Bombay, Apr? I 13 
During the i)ast week, the prices of food- 
jin;: continued to rule easj' in the local food- 
giMiu-: market. Moong was an exception to 
Miis trend. Among coarse grains, bajra 
('Superior) at Rs 60-65 per quintal showed a 
fall of R.s 5 on account of poor demand. 


Be.sides, the dally arrivals of bajra at 500 
bags were satisfactory and the upcountry 
advices were discourai'ing. Maize also de¬ 
clined by Rs 2 to Rs 61 per quintal, due to 
the slackness in demand. Maize arrivals were 
limited. In pulses, gram (Punjab) receded 
by Rs 2 to Rs 80-82 per quintal owing to 
the increase in daily arrivals of new gram 
crop. Arrivals were placed at 1,800 bags a 
day. Urad (Khandesh new) at Rs 148-152 per 
quintal remained steady. 

SUGAR RISES 

Bombay, April 13 
The prices of sugar (C-30) at Rs 194-198 
per quintal Armed up by Rs 4-8 in the local 
sugar market on account of good demand. 
The current prices of sugar are hlgbet by 
Rs ll than the level a year ago. The arrivals 
were lower at about 800 bags, against the 
offtake of 1,000 bags. Further, the upcountry 
prices were encouraging. Today, about 3,500 
bags of ‘D’ grade sugar were disposed off by 
the co-operative sugar factories at 

Rs 184.75-185 with ex-mill duty. 

METALS STEADY 

Calcutta, April 13 
The demand for industrial non-ferrous 
metals and their scraps ha.s been steadily on 


ALSALES LIMITED 


PROPRIETORS OFi 

WESTERN INDIA FLOUR MILLS 

Plot No. 103/104, 

Hadapsar Industrial Estate, 

POONA-13. 


Manufacturers of: 

FLOUR, ATT A, RAW A, SOJI & BRAN. 


the increase, with prices being well maintain¬ 
ed, following the formation of a popular non- 
Marxist Government in W. Bengal. 

The interim budget has sprung some un¬ 
pleasant surprises. For instance, the drastic 
cuts In outlays in certain public sector pro¬ 
jects including the Hindustan Copper plant 
would affect the overall demand for industrial 
production including non-ferrous semis. 
Another fear is the prospect of heavier 
taxation hinted by Mr Chavan. Industry 
circles thought that the excise net over the 
non-forrous metals industry would be 
broadened in the forthcoming budget. In 
sustained demand, tin forge<l ahead from 
Rs 4,800 to Rs 4,900 per 100 kg. With sup- 
plie.s remaining tight and sellers reserved, 
clean copper wire scrap gained from Rs 1,355 
to Rs 1,360. Virgin lead rose from Rs 421 to 
Rs 428. but zinc ingots ea.sed from Rs 445 to 
Rs 440 as a result of the improved supply 
position. 


DIZZY HEIGHTS FOR SILVER 

Bombay, April 14 
Silver has once again crossed the Rs 600- 
mark level. On Tuesday, It was fetching 
Rs 608 per kg in weekly delivery and Rs 610 
in ready. Such a sharp rise in the price 
rome.s after two years. In September 1968, 
the white metal was quoted at Rs 633. The 
immediate reason for this buoyancy was said 
to be the cornering of about 2,000 bars (of 
30 kg each) by one operator. But it would 
<iuite busy' and 

the holdings of bulls are put at around 4,000 
bars against the local stocks of 250 to 300 
bars and of 500 bars all over the country. 
The bulls had taken courage from higher ad¬ 
vices from overseas and the demand from 
was currently of the order 
r* 40 bars a day in Bombay alone, 

u could be that smugglers have been active 
because of the forecasts made by some fin¬ 
ancial experts that another currency storm 
may be expected thi.s year. These predic¬ 
tions have been coming in since the an- 
noimcement in the past two weeks of a cut 
in Bank rates in the UK, West Germany and 
other countries. Some have argued that we 
may eventually .see a devaluation of the dol- 
lar or, If the US refuse.s to budge, an up- 
valuation of the deutsche mark, jren antj 
some of the other strong currencies. Whether 
those exports prove right or wrong, the spe- 
culafors have taken the hint and the smug- 
ghnjt activity in silver is an Indicator, Ac- 
cording to trade sources, a smuggler now 
makes a profit of over Rs 100 per kg. This 
calculation Is based on the unofficial rate of 
Hs 13.5 per dollar and 174 cents an ounce 
of silver. 

n (-996 fineness) which opened at 

Rs 593 wound up the week at Rs 607 today 
with a net gain of Rs 20.50 over the week. 
^Imary gold in unofficial trading commenc- 
^ and was steady at 

that level before closing at Rs 181.50 today 
Standard gold in official trading began Rs 2 

^ w ^ between 

Rs 193 and Rs 192 in subsequent sessions 
before winding up at Rs 194 today, the net 
gain over the week being Rs 2. Sovereign 
was fully maintained at Rs 174. 

MONEY TIGHT 

Bombay, April 14 
Tight conditions continued to prevail In 
Bombay’s short-term money market in the 
pa.st week. The call rate xiiled at 10 per cent. 
In Calcutta, renewals were effected at 10 per 
cent. • 

During the week ended April 2, foreign 
exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank of 
India rose by Rs 2.22 crores to Rs 352.65 
crores. While foreign securities declined by 
Bs 5 crores to Rs 268.42 crores, balances held 
^ 7.22 crores to 
^ crores. Notes In clreulatioti ex¬ 

panded by Rs 41.68 crores to Rs 4,253).45 
cro^. Deposits of scheduled commercial 
banks with the Reserve Bank of India rose 
to Rs 217.95 crores from Rs 207.10 crores.^ 

April 2 marked a rise of 
Rs 21.25 crores at Rs 4,694.91 crozes in the 
total cr^t made available by seheduied 

SSSSST?®'dsjposits In- 
^ased to Rs 5,901.14 crflret frim 

lows? at Rs S 66 . 1 j[ eriOjSis 
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FICCr ANNUAL SESSION 


(ConcliLded from page 711) 

Oovemment and industry which, I believe, 
is very vital; and that is the need for a bet¬ 
ter rapport between the two. We have to 
look to the development of our country as 
an integral whole, not from any sectoral 
point of view. Whether the development 
takes place in the private or the public 
sector, it has to be for the welfare of the 
nation. To the extent thgt the Government 
and industry and business get together in 
trying to solve problems and put their 
shoulders to the wheel, to that extent will 
India emerge stronger in every respect. In 
the year that has passed. Madam Prime 
Minister, your colleagues in charge of eco¬ 
nomic portfolios were good enough to meet 
the Committee of the Federation and useful 
exichange of thoughts and ideas took 
place. It is my earnest plea that such ex¬ 


MOtiCT 

THE STANDARD MILLS 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Registered Office: 

MafatUl House, Backbay Reclamation^ 
BOMBAY-20 BR. 


ATOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 

the SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members of 
THE STANDARD MH^LS COMPANY 
UMITED, will be held at the Tata Audi- j 
torium, Bombay House, Bruce Street, 
Bombay-1, on Thursday, 13th May, 1971 
at 4.00 p.m, to transact the business speci¬ 
fied in the Notice dated the 22nd March, 
1971 posted to individual Members at 
their address registered with the Company, 

The Register of Members and Transfer 
Books of the Company will remain closed 
from Thursday, 18th March, 1971 to Fri¬ 
day, 9th April, 1971, (both days inclusive) 
for the purpose of payment of Dividends. 

The Dividends as recommended by 
the Directors when declared at the Annual 
General Meeting will be paid from Monday, 
17th May, 1971 to Tuesday, 31st August, 1971 
at all the offices in India of Central Bank 
of India and thereafter at the Registered 
Office of the Company during office hours, 
on all working days to those Members 
whose names stand on the Register of 
Members of the Company on 9th April, 
1971, 

A MEMBER ENTITLED TO ATTEND 
AND VOTE IS ENTITLED TO APPOINT 
A PROXY TO ATTEND AND VOTE IN- 
STESAD OF HUMSEU? AND A PROXY 
NEED NOT BE A MEMBER. 

By Order of the Board 

P. a KANUNGO 
Secretary. 

'Bombay, 

22nd March, Wl. 

Nate : Members are r^uested to 
noti^ teoediatel^ any change in their 


changes will be kept up, and, may I ex¬ 
press the hope that you also will kindly 
honour the Committee with your presence 
at one or two se.ssion9, so that matters of 
common concern may be informally dis¬ 
cussed? With the achievements which we 
already have on the economic front, with 
the great optimism which the Indian 
people seem to display in times of great 
crisis, and with the solid suppe^rt of the 
people which you enjoy, we look forward 
to a period of substantial growth in the 
seventies in India. In the mighty task of 
building up the nation, I would like to sec 
that there in a complete identity of think¬ 
ing as between the Government and indus¬ 
try and business to enable us to do the 
utmo.st we can. 

Fellow delegates, I should like to 
assure you that your Committee has always 
in mind the need to improve the quality 
and adequacy of service by the Federation 
which you are good enough to support. 


During the last year we have given anxi¬ 
ous thought as to what needs to be d'wie to 
elfectively prcjjcct the image uf the Fedeia- 
tion before the public, the Coveriirnent 
and our own members. It is not as i£ an 
old organisation like ours has to mrjke a 
new bid to ac(iuire a position in the 
national life. But. in a fast clianging 
society, established institutions cannot rest 
f/n past achiovernents al(>n«\ Their luturc 
and usefulness v/ill depend on the way 
opfxirturiities for rendering seiVJCe to the 
business community as such and to the 
public are scizerl. You will appreciate that 
while (>ur secretariat is devoted and com¬ 
petent, it has to be strengthened to ycliievo 
new goals. It means additional expenditure. 
Therefore, Wc* have been compelled to in¬ 
crease the .subscripticuis, and I must thank 
all the members for resYwndmf; tin hand¬ 
somely. I do hope and trust that each one 
ot you will enrol more members so that the 
work of the Federation can be intensuied 
and enlarged. □ 


earn increased rates of interest 
on small savings 

Higher interest rates announced by the 
Central Government are now in force 


you can’t help 

saving!^ 


1 

Old Rate 

New Rate 



(p. a.) 

(P. a.) 

POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK— 


1) Single, Joint and Provident 

■ 3f % 

4% 

Fund Accounts. 



ii) Minimum Balance Rs. 100. 

4% 

4k 

ill) Blocked Deposit for 2 years. 

4i% 

4k % 

POST OFFICE TIME DEPOSITS 

5k % tofr|% 

6%to7k% 

POST OFFICE RECURRING DEPOSIT 

6k % 

6f% 

7-YEAR NATIONAL SAVINGS 

7k% 

74% 

CERTIFICATE (IV ISSUE). 




For details, please ask your nearest 
Post Office or write to the Regional 
Director, National Savings of your State. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION^ | 

, • I* 
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Leipzig Fair 

{Concluded jrom page 689) 

this tractor story are limited in number 
and this correspondent was told that no 
reference to it had been made m the East 
German press. 

However, some of the Indian impor¬ 
ters who were at Leipzig and who gene¬ 
rally were quite satisfied with their visit, 
were inclined to believe that our expor¬ 
ters had run into dilTicultics because we 
ourselves had not finalised our buying pro¬ 
gramme. This was the same thing as say¬ 
ing that because of the rupee trade ar¬ 
rangements the quantum of GDR imports 
from this country was linked to our im¬ 
ports from that country. But more than 
all this it could be that the goods display¬ 
ed at Leipzig by our exporters did not 
find a priority in the list of imports pre¬ 
pared by the GDR planning authorities. 

The point about central control on the 
GDR's foreign trade should not be over¬ 
looked in assessing the possible trend in 
exports and imports in future. A reference 
has been made earlier to the statement by 


accounted for only 10J2 per cent. The bal¬ 
ance of 6.3 per cent was made up by other 
items details of which are not available. 

A major factor in the slow growth of 
exports of our non^traditional items to the 
GDR could be that we have not been able 
to present a list to them of semi-finished 
or finished products which they could pro¬ 
fitably buy from us. On the other hand, 
our exporters have the difficulty that such 
techniques of market survey with which 
they are familiar are of little value in the 
context of the centralised planning of the 
economy in the GDR. For instance, for 
quite some time it has been said that there 
are vast possibilities of exporting castings 
to that country and that on the machinery 
side, investigations would reveal many 
possibilities not only in castings but in 
components also and possibly in complete 
machines as well. The same kind of hope 
is held out in the transport sector, apart 
from railway wagons. But little headway 
has been made in this direction. 

Here it is the barrier of information 
that comes in the way. Indian exporters 
have little idea about how to study the 
GDR market. It is also doubtful whether 


products India can offer to the 'GDH more 
competitively than other countries and 
what new lines our exporters could make 
offers to meet the requirements of the 
GDR organisations in keeping with their 
own production plans can be studied in 
depth only if there is constant access to 
information. The report also pin-ixunts 
that the GDR buying organisations are not 
kept fully informed of India’s existing and 
developing potential, which also needs to 
be rectified. Further, since the future 
scope for Indo-GDR trade lies in the diver¬ 
sification of India’s exports, there is need 
for more opportunities for manufacturers 
and entrepreneurs of the two countries 
to meet as often as possible either in India 
or in the GDR. 

When all this is said, no one should 
run away with the impression that parti¬ 
cipation in the Leipzig Fair is of little 
utility to this country. What needs to be 
appreciated is that even if it does not serve 
the purpose of entering into export deals 
with the GDR on the spot, the Fair could 
well serve the objective of bringing to the 
attention of the GDR the semi-finished and 
finished products which we are capable of 
exporting, apart from our traditional items. 
More than that, the Leipzig Fair could help 
project our industrial image, and this 
would be beneficial when it comes to trad¬ 
ing with industrialised nations and devel¬ 
oping countries. In other words, the Leip¬ 
zig Fair should be looked upon bv us as 
a promotional fair rather than as a trade 
fair. 

Once this is acknowledged certain 
logical consequences follow. This year, 
even when about 140 enterprises took part 
in the spring fair, what were displayed in 
a major way were our traditional items. 
No one oould get the slightest inkling 
after going round the Indian exhibits at 
the collective pavilion and in other halls 
of the tremendous progress we have made 
in the industrial field. This was a great 
disappointment to the Indian visitors to 
the fair. As it is, we are spending over 
Rs 5 lakhs in participating in this fair, 
and even if it means an expenditure of 
another two or three lakhs of rupees it 
should be worthwhile to induce our lead¬ 
ing manufacturers of engineering and 
other goods to display their products at 
this fair. The Government of India is al¬ 
ready meeting the cost of transport of ex¬ 
hibits to and from Leipzig and Indian 
manufacturers should not find it a heavy 
burden to send their goods to this fair. 


Commodity compositloii of exports from India to GDR 


{Ra lakhp) 








Per oont 

Commoditit'H 

1964-65 

1965-66 

1966-67* 

1967-08* 

1968-60* 

to total in 






1968-69 

Trmlitionnl items 





- 


Oil oiikos 

444 

422 

367 

613 

499 

25.1 

Juti? inanufrtcturtM 

128 

136 

293 

262 

254 

12.8 

I.oath*'r 

2 

3 

1 

no 

228 

11.6 

I'oflfot' . 

147 

222 

140 

149 

209 

10.5 

Ort.sli^'W klTlK'lH 

152 

132 

18.3 

152 

170 

8.6 

Mil'll. 

52 

KM) 

82 

69 

80 

4.3 

'Cobai'Cij mwniiiiufrti-uin d 

58 

57 

91 

96 

7ft 

3.9 

Spici.'s 

44 

21 

50 

45 

♦s 

2.3 

(Toir-fibro 1111(1 yirri 

1 28 

! 

i 137 

i 38 

38 

1 .9 

Toa . , 

35 

1 38 

1 148 

i 71 

36 

l.ft 

I'nlloii piccoj^oods 

> 37 

1 

I 

i 27 1 

15 

0.8 

Ktiolwcur . . 

; Nfg 

i 8 


1 _ 



Total trivdilioiial 

i 1,122 

; 1,211 

( 1.559 

; 1,633 

1.657 

; 83.5 

yon-h'ixlUtonal 


i 

t 

... 




Knuiti'’' I'ttiK urooili . 

; IS 

1 46 

1 02 

80 

196 

9.0 

Irttij >ri! 

; 

1 

' 30 

1 

i 121 

ti 

0.3 

Total i\<m < I'lulitiontvl itojjn 

; 33 

1 56 

: 02 

1 201 

202 

10.2 

Otla-rs 

r'lirT “ 

100 

,] _ 

i 288 

1 197 

135 

6.3 

Total (iricliuluifr olhi rt^) 

i 1.2«>2 

i 1.373 

1 

1 1,939 

! 

i 2,031 

1 984 

100.0 


♦ FiguroH in post-rlovalufttion rupoo terms 


the GDR IVlinister for External Economic 
Relati.ms that his country's bi-lateral 
Iradp agreements with the developing 
countries provided increasing scope for ex¬ 
port by these countries of their semi-fini¬ 
shed and finished products. With the plan¬ 
ned increase in trade between India and the 
GDR this should be the case. In fact, with¬ 
out such a trend developing it is not possi¬ 
ble to visualise that the t<ital trade 
between the two will grow at the envi¬ 
saged rate of 10 per cent. But the progress 
made in this direction so far has been 
very limited. The table of commodity 
composition of our exports to the GDR 
published alongside brings out this very 
clearly. Even in 1968-69 traditional items 
accounted for 83.5 per cent of our total 
exports while non-traditional items com¬ 
posed of engineering goods and iron ore 


our trade mission there can be helpful 
unless certain facilities are extended to it 
by the GDR authorities. 

Both India and the GDR would ap¬ 
pear to be aware of this problem of in¬ 
adequate flow of infonnation. To this 
awareness is to be traced the setting up 
last October in Bombay of an India-GDR 
trade group under the auspices of the 
Indian Council of Foreign Ikadc. A simi¬ 
lar group is to be constituted in the GDR, 
and it is likely to be inaugurated at the 
time of the 1971 Leipzig Autumn Fair. 
How far these groups will serve their pur¬ 
pose is yet to be seen. 

This point has been emphasised by the 
Indian Consulate-General in a report on 
the GDR’s foreign trade in 1969. It under¬ 
lines that such matters as what spe^c 


But mere exhibition of goods will not 
be enough. There must be men there to 
explain the technical and other aspects of 
the exhibits, a point which is very much 
on the mind of the participating firms 
coming from the UK, Japan, West Ger¬ 
many and other industrialised countries. 
This correspondent was told by the repre¬ 
sentative of a prominent Indian manufac¬ 
turer, who was satisfied by putting on some 
pictures of the machines his company 
turns out, that New Delhi was reluctant 
to permit Indian technical personnel to 
go to Leipzig and almost insisted upon the 
exhibitors employing the services of Rk-* 
dian students in Leipzig and other parts 
of the GDR on the ground that this wap^ 
much cheaper than sending men from thu 
country to the GDR. This is a short-sift¬ 
ed policy and needs to be revised if &xr 
participation in the Leipzig Fair % m 
prove meaningful,. . ; .. .' .Q 
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WEEKLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA (luinorore.) 


Friday 

2.4.1971 

2e>3.1071 

3-4-1970 

Ihuo Dwartmeot 

Notes neld in Bulking Department 

6.40 

9.69 

26.71 

Notes in oiroolatimi . 

4,263.45 

4,211.77 

3,916.97 

TetsI flotii iMnsd. 

4,268.05 

4,221.36 

3,943.68 

Gold coin and bullion. 

182.63 

182.63 

182.63 

Foreign seonrities. 

268.42 

273.42 

361.42 

Rapeeooin.. 

49.63 

61.67 

62.38 

Govenuneni of India ranee seourities .. 

3,758.46 

3,713.73 

3,347.35 

Banking Dapartmsnt 

Deposits of Central Government 

362.47 

260.66 

88.15 

Deposits of State Governments .. 

2.38 

13,37 

4.60 

Deposits of Bohaduled Ooxnzneroial Banks 

217.06 

207.10 

164.79 

Degosite of Sohedoled State Co.operative 

12.49 

9.33 

10,44 

Deposits of Kon.Soheduled State Ck>. 
operative Banks 

0.60 

0.78 

0.58 

Deposits of other banks. 

Other Deposits. 

Other liabilities .. 

0.34 I 

0.26 

0.44 

87.18 

71.66 

172.38 

703.76 

688.67 

607.46 

Total liabilities or sisets. 

1,387.24 

1,241.71 

1,048.90 

Notes and ooins 

6.67 

9.67 

26.80 

Balanoes held abroad 

84.23 

77.01 

117.73 

Loans and advanoes to— 

^i) Oentral Government 




(li) State Governments 

430.09 

249.51 

189.10 

Loams and advances to Scheduled Oom> 
_ meroial Banks .. . 

360.11 

368.37 

213.19 

"*i<oan8 and advanoes to State Co-operative 
Bonks 

293.30 

306.49 

267.77 

Other loans and advanoes 

41.10 

83.03 

12.54 

Bills purohasod and discounted .. 

17.66 

38.08 

71.64 

Investments . 

109.10 

118.16 

104.47 

Other assets . 

60.06 

45.60 

46.66 


Note : The gold reserves of Issue DepArtment are valued at Rs 63.68 per 
10 grams upto January 31, 1009 and at Ka 84.39 per 10 grams thereafter. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX: 1970 (Baset 1960»100) 


Centre 

Industrial workers 

Urban non-manual 
emplo 3 rees 

Sept. 

Oot. 

Nov. 

July 

August 

Sept. 

Ahmedabad 

TfT~ 

181 

i7r“ 

m 

172 

176 

Aimer 

189 

186 

N.A. 

178 

174 

N.A. 

Alwaye 

201 

200 

190 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

Amritsar 

198 

198 

N.A. 

188 

189 

N.A. 

Bangalore .. 
Beamy .. 

187 

188 

191 

170 

178 

173 

182 

188 

188 

108 

168 

109 

Calcutta 

189 

190 

190 

170 

178 

174 

Delhi 

200 

804 

208 

174 

176 

176 

Digboi 

198 

194 

196 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Gwalior 

198 

196 

108 

196 

198 

N.A. 

Hyderabad.. 

191 

198 

198 

176 

174 

115 

Jamshedpur 

188 

189 

190 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

Kanpur 

198 

198 

NJk. 

178 

177 

N.A. 

Madras 

171 

174 

176 

174 

176 

177 

Nagpur 

191 

199 

191 1 

170 

189 

N.A. 

Patna 

(a) 



198 

108 

194 

Sambaipur 

808 

1^8 

176 

179 

N.A. 

Shillong 

(«) 


<«) 

169 

169 

187 

Srinagar .J 

170 

N.A. 

179 

179 

182 

Trivandrum 

' (a) 

(<•) 

(o) 

178 

178 

180 

Yamunanagar 

197 

198 

NJk. 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

AU-India .. 

188 

189 

189 

176 

176 

176 

AU-India (oorrss- 
ponding month of 
1969) 

179 

178 

177 

168 

160 

169 


(a) The original louroe of data doee not oover thie eentra. 


MONEY RATES* 



1971 

1970 

Apr. 2 

Mar. 26 

Mar.l9 

Apr. 3 

Reserve Bank of India (Bank Rate) .. 
Ssleeted Mbjor Sohedoled Oommeroial 
Banfcst 

OsU money from Banka t 

Bombay . 

Chlaatta . 

IMany . 

6 

10.00 

u!6o 

6 

10.74 

6 

11.00 

11,50 

10.00 

6 

8* 86 
9.21 
8.96 

a lUlas ntlMV than Baidt Bates am weighted avarams, weights being 
fifopoEwionMi w vppmiiK. 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS crou^) 



For the week ended I 



(Friday) 



2-4-1971 ; 

26-3-1971 

3-4-1970 

1. Demand liabilitiee— 

i 



(o) Demand depoeite— 

‘ 



(i) From banks * 

160.21 ' 

145.05 

138 10 

(ii) From others.. .. 

2,623.03 i 

2,660.77 

2,292.28 

(6) Borrowings from banks .. 

30.67 i 

29.61 

31 92 

fo) Others .. .. ^ 

147.60 ' 

146 29 

134.57 

2. Tame liabilities— 

j 



(a) Time deposits— 

1 



(i) From banks 

28.17 i 

28.15 

3.J.26 

(ii) From others.. 

3,278, n 1 

3,282.23 

2,813.54 

(6) Borrowings from banks .. 

9 03 i 

9.70 

6.19 

(s) Others 

41.37 ! 

40.82 

30.28 

3. Aggregate depoilti (1) (a) (ii)+(2) (a) 

1 



(ii) . 

5,901.14 1 

5.543.00 

5,105.82 

4. Bsrrowlngfl from Reierrs Bank 

356.11 ) 

365.37 

213.19 

(a) Against usance bills and/or pro- 

1 



miasory notes 

179.96 1 

202 40 

74.21 

(6) Others .. .. ..! 

176.16 

165.97 

138 98 

5. Bmvowings from State Bank and/or a 




notified Bank and the State Govern - 

j 



onenta .. 

47.96 1 

47.28 

64.67 

6. Cash. 

106.81 i 

168.56 

144.02 

7. Balances with Reserve Bank 

20.3.16 1 

196.76 

184.80 

8. Cosh sod bslancss with Rmeirs Bank. 

369.97 

364.32 

328.82 

9. 8 as per cent of 3 

6.27 

6.24 

6.44 

10. Balance with other banks in current 




account.. 

79.:*7 

73.02 

63.21 

11,, Money at call and short notice 

26.29 

27.42 

48.72 

18. Investments in Oovemraent socuritief 

1 1,361.02 

1,363.68 

1,201.99 

18. 12 as per cent of 3. 

23 06 

23.34 

23.64 

14. Advanoes— 




(a) Loans, cash credits and over¬ 




drafts 

3,718.(;6 

3,702 87 

3,.309.38 

(6) Due from banks .. 

44.49 

1 44.66 

49 13 

16. Icdand bills purchased and dis< 


1 

1 


oounted 

765.01 

; 768.45 

.503 67 

10. Foreign bills purchased and die 


i 


oounted 

210.65 

; 212.34 

104 63 

17. TotslBsok Credit (14 (a)+16+16) .. 

4.694 91 1 4,673.66 

4,007 58 

18. 17 as per cent of 3. 

1 70.56 

1 79.99 

‘ 78.49 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

(1061.02-100) 


Group and Sub-Group 

-^ 

3rd 

Apr. 

1971 

Veek ended 
6th 
Mar. 

197 J 

4th 

Apr. 

1970 

1 GOVERNMENT AND SEMI-GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 1 

Tstsi . 

97.8 

97.8 

99.2 

Govenunent of India .. 

97.2 

97.2 

08.9 

State Government 

100.3 

100.4 

100.4 

Semi .Government Institutions 

100.6 

100.7 

101.1 

VARIABLE DIVIDEND INDUSTRIAL 




SECURITIES—Total. 

100.8 

100.0 

97.1 

AffrieuUurt and AUitd Activities.. 

88.7 

89. 1 

87.0 

Tea Plantations .. 

09.7 

70.0 

67.3 

Ooffee Plantations . 

129.8 

129,7 

181.4 

Rubber Plantations. 

146.0 

161.6 

166.0 

Mining and Quarrying: Total 

54.4 

52.6 

54.9 

Cool . 

63.6 

62.2 

64.9 

Proeeesing and Manufacturing 

97.1 

96.5 

94.0 

processing and Mfg, {Foodstuffe, Textiles 




etc.): 




Total . 

82.8 

82.7 

80.7 

Edible and Vegetable Oile 

22.'>.3 

223.6 

181.1 

Sugar . 

73.2 

76.1 

84.6 

Cotton TexUlee. 

71.8 

71.8 

68.8 

Jute Textiles. 

39.2 

38..5 

48.4 

Silk, Woollen and Rayon Textiles 

120.6 

120.2 

116 6 

Processing and Mfg, {Metals, Ohemioals 




s4o.): 




Total . 

102.5 

101.8 

101.3 

Iron and Steel 

98.0 

99.2 

r.9.1 

Non4errous Metals—Basie 

120.8 

126.3 

125.8 

BBsotrioal Machinery Applianoes, eto.. 

130,6 

128.0 

107.5 

Besio Industrial Chemicals 

117.4 

116.7 

106.9 

Other Chemical Produote 

148.3 

160.8 

168.8 

Prooeesing and Mfg. (Others) 

124.9 

122.7 

112.7 

Oement. 

118.7 

112.3 

106.5 

Paper and Paper Producte 

164.0 

151.7 

131.3 

Rubber and Rubber Producte .. 

163.1 

159.0 

145.3 

Other Industriee: Total . 

134.6 

132.7 

124.8 

Eleotrioity Generation end Supply 

131.4 

131.2 

122.1 

Shipping and Other Transport 

310.9 

303.2 

277.3 

1 VARIABLE DIVIDEND INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES—REGIONAL 1 

Bombay. 

114.4 

113.6 

lit.2 

Ooleutta. 

96.7 

04.4 

01.4 

Madras . 

88.1 

87.5 

66.1 

Ahmedabad . 

79.9 

80.2 

82.6 

Dalhi - . 

116.1 

116 8 

116 0 












































COMMERCE’ ALL-INDIA HOTEL GUIDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 

COCHIN M 

EUROPEAN. AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone: 33211 Telegrams: 

6 Lines GRAND 

Centrally Situated for 

Rail Station, Air & Sea Ports 


With Best Compliments 
From 

WEST END HOTEL 

45.Marln« Unei 
BOMBAY 20 


PkM« i mill 


Grtmi: BESTHOTIL 


T*l«: iiMan 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marina Drive, Bombay*I 
YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
BUROPEAN PLAN • MOST MODBBN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHBBB 
AIrcondItloned' A Non-Alrcondltloiied 
Rooms facing the B^. AIrcondItloned 
Banquet Room and Conference Room, 
for Dinner and Dancing Pleasure 

THE FLAMINGO 

(AIrcondItloned Restaurant) 

Indian and Continental Cuisines. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Four tines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership; M,s. Spencer & Co, Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Golf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Alrcondi- 
tioned Bed Rooms; Airconditloned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
facilities. 


Telephone No. 25171 (6 lines) 
Telegraphic address- WEST END 
Telex: Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAGE 

IS 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, Byculla, Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLA Phone: 379956 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

BInny’s Road, Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownership : M/$. Spencer & Co, Ltd, 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones: Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms PudIIc and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; Alrcondl- 
tioned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 84094 (7 llnei)] 
Telegraphic address : ** CONNEMARA '* 
Telex : Madras 486 Grade—Five Sur 


ter t Frinociy rreMnxMC R k 

RITZ HOTEL 





HOTEL METROPOLE 

MfHIR mB ZlflBrlOOm vr iwyBonB 


m . » WYr 


HOTEL M^ROf OLE.« 
OiveMiieiMw Muf eefesier 


Hotel XATARAX 

marine drive, BOMBAY Telephone: 2t41S1 
Telex: net Oremst Hotel Reja 
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CHEMICALS 

PHARMACEUTICALS &: 
NTERMEDIATES 



EfiODTERBD TRABE MARK 


THE ATUL PRODUCTS LIMITED Km, VIA. MIUAR. WflSTEMI MILWAV 

Member of NeUonal Safety Council 
Provent Accidents 


BY BRIO. J. F. N. VAKa (RETD.') FOR O. CLABUXIB AND CO. LTD., FRftRE R€»AD. BOMBAY 1, OWNED BY GOMMERCB (1939 LTD., AND KJBtlOttD BY 0. «. MABAfMB 
ON BEHALF OF COMMERCE (1935) LTD;, MANEK MAHAL, 90, VEER NARIMAH RQAD, OFF CHURCHOA^ BOMBAY 20. BDE^: VADILAL DAOlJi ^ ^ 








ADB: Time to Go Soft 
Cost of Pleasing Farmers 
A Secret Mission to Canton 
ICl Monopoly in Explosives Again? 






THE VULCAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY IJMiTED 

(Incorporated in India) (Established m 1919) 


Registered Office 

73, Industrial Assurance Building, 
Veer Nariman Road, 
BOMBAY 20 (BR) 

Founded by Late 
Shri J. C. SETALVAD 

Transacting 

FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE AND OTHER 
TYPES OF GENERAL 
INSURANCE 

H. V. SETALVAD. V. C. SETALVAD 

Dy. Manager-Underwriter General Manager 

BRANCHES & AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT INDIA 


r292683 
Telephones : •( 292726 
1.291472 


Telegrams: 

“VULINCO” 


weidasimngeilHmd 

wti lilriiiskai 
are-ii9al!etw8liii«gsel5 

Manufactured by : Kirloskar Electric Co. Ltd., 
Bangalore, under licence from Lincoln Electric Co> 
Ltd., U.K. On D.G.S.&D. Rate Contract. 


MOTOR GENERATOR 
V/ELOING SET 
SioQle control. 
Capacity: 300, 400.600 aitd 
000 ampN. Also avallablt 
Dual Continuous Control. 


fV'\ ' 




Also RvaiUble • Motor Oentrater WeldinQ Set 

Copacity; 150 and 900 amps. 

• Bare Oenerator Welding Set 

• Diesel Engine Driven Welding Set 

And Welding Recilfler, semi-automatic and fully automatic, 
Submerged-Arc Welding Equipment. 


Enquiries lo; 





i Head Office' 

Bapurao Jagtap Marg, Sant Gadgs Mahara) 
ChowK, Bombay 11. 

, , j South Regional OfTice: 

38/3 Mount Road. Cathedral P.O.. Madras A 


Alio at ■ Ahmedabad • Banualme«Hydarabad • Nbw Ovihl • Trivandrum 


Sl-ilpiCur OAi'TO 


M£VV INDIA INDUSTRIES LIMITEQ ; 

GARODA 

Foremost Manufoctunrs of 

- [UU\A" i^HAMC 

Best Egyptian Cotton Heaids, Steel Beedi, Bmt 
Reeds, Striking Combs, Dobby Herneu without 
Rubber and Heaids Piecing Yarn 

Wire Heaids, All Metal Reeds, Jute Cembt tntf 
jute Reeds 

Egyptian Combed Cotton Yarn and Staple Fibre i 
Yarn 

Photo Papers 
& 


Registered Office: 

jetlapur Road, Baroda 

Bombay Office : 

Industrial Assurance Building, Chur^gste 


Jiisl Out Just Out 

THE CALCUTTA 
STOCK EXCHAHGE OFFICIAL 
YEAR BOOK 1970 EDITION 

An encyclopaedic work of reference for businessmen and investors. The only Year Book published In this country, 
which contains comparative balance sheets for two periods. 

The Information given about each company relates to its date of registration, nature of business carried on, secretaries, 
directors and their share qualifications, details of capital and shares, capital history, share registration fees, names of auditors, 
period when accounts close, date of meetings, summary of balance sheets, and progress statements containing provisions 
for taxation, depreciation, allocation to reserves, net profit, amount carried forward, dividends, highest and lowest 
prices etc. for ten periods. 

Last year the demand exceeded the number of copies printed. All late orders had to be refused. To avoid disappoint** 
ment, send your order immediately to the Secretary. The Calcutta Stock Exchange Association Limited, 7, Lyonf Range, 
Calcutta I. 


Price Rs. 25.00 

Packing pnd Postage Rs. 10.00 extra. 
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NOW SHOWING at your favourite retail store 










announces 

a drastic reduction in fores!' 


Air-India offers heavy reductions under our 
Affinity Group Travel Scheme. For many sectors, 
the reduction amounts to over Rs. 2000/-. 

What is an affinity group? 

It is an association that has been in existence 
for 6 months prior to travel with a common 
objective or activity other than travel. In case of 
travel to the Americas the association must be 
of at least two years standing. 

Examples: Educational institutions like schools 
or colleges of Arts, Music, Science, Engineering. 
Medicine, Catering: professional groups like 
associations of lawyers, physicians, surgeons, 
pathologists, teachers, artists; clubs like Lions 


and the Rotary Club, sports associations, gym¬ 
khanas, choirs, dramatic and musical groups etc. 
Minimum requirements: 

If you are a member of any of the above affinity 
groups for a minimum period of 6 months prior 
to travel you may be entitled to the reduction. 
You have to travel together throughout your 
journey and your group should not be smaller 
than 15 persons. 

Besides the large reduction under our Affinity 
Group Scheme, Air-India gives you that extra 
something, if you haven’t been abroad in the 
p^st 3 years. 

Subject to approval of all Govts, 
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Slow-moving crash programme 


IT was in CXitober last year that an announcement was made about 
^ the crash programme for rural employment. Undoubtedly, as it was 
indicated on the eve of the elections, work was not to start until 
April 1, 1971. As the conference with the Chief Secretaries on the 
crash programme amply brought out, a beginning has still to be 
made. The main bottleneck is delay in financial sanctions from the 
Union Government. With these procedural delays, it Ls obvious that 
the short working season before the monsoons will also be lost: 
little work would in effect be done almost for a full year after the 
announcement. Perhaps not every Stale is ready for embarking on 
the programme. But for the few States that are ready, the conference 
of Chief Secretaries had the merit of enabling them to collect their 
sanctions before they returned to State capitals. 

If the conference found State Governments ill-prepared, (he 
reason could not lie in the unwillingness of States to accept from the 
Centre additional funds which would help them relieve rural poverty 
and misery. As tt*e discussions made clear, the crash programme had 
many drajybacks of its own. These drawbacks will inevitably lead 
to.further delays and might even end up in waste. It was difficult, as 
practically all the States except Rajasthan and Orissa pointed out, 
to implement the programme in its pristine purity. Daily wages in 
n^ny areas were much higher than Rs 3 a day which are permissible 
tender the crash programme. Legislation on minimum wages has 
to push them up nearer Rs 5 a day'in Kerala and naturally 


the State Government was unwilling to fall foul of its own efforts to 
improve rural wages. 

In no State did it seem possible to find a thousand unemployed 
persons from each district who would stay the course of employment 
under the crash programme for full ten months at a stretch. There 
arc the busy agricultural seasons when labour is so short that no 
rural worker is available, according to one Chief Secretary, ‘*for lovo 
or money”. That is why it was suggested that the working season 
should not be one and continuous of ten months* duration but 
should be broken up over the year into shorter periods. Unless this 
was done. Chief Secretaries seemed to suggest, there will be barc- 
binf maintaining lists of workers and preparing the 

• 

Yet another condition which State Governments found difficult 
of fulfilment was that employment should be provided only to 
fhase who bad no other earning member in the family. If indeed 
there is no earning member, the resulting poverty can be so surk 
that It may become necessary to employ two persons from the 
same family--wife and husband. It was unfortunate that the 
political brains behind the crash programme were not present 
throughout the deliberations of Chief Secretaries to face the blast 
of realism and to understand how far removed can thinking in New 
Delhi be from the felt needs and actual conditions in States. The 
demand for a higher component of expenditure on material and 
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for supervisory staff suggests that even at State headquarters, 
understanding of the scheme is not complete and that the nature 
and extent of rural poverty arc not fully appreciated. 

There was, nonetheless, sound advice from Development 
Commissioners and Chief Secretaries to prevent the crash 
programme from bcMUg placed on the wrong track. No longer can 
the States and the Centre persist with the belief that the crash 
programme can be implemented in all its entirety in all districts. 
The district in itself is an artificial adminislraiivc arrangement. It 
would be more sensible lo slant the programme in the most back¬ 
ward of the bloeks, '1 here was considerable wisdom in the sug¬ 
gestion made by some experienced participants that since employ¬ 
ment was being olfered at the door-step and to the neediest among 
tlic people, wages should in fact be kept lower than the prevailing 
market rates and emf)]oymcnl bo olfered only to those Kx:ally avail¬ 
able and not to impr>rtcd labour. Much was said on the creation 
of durable assets which do not get w'ashcd away with the rains. 
But the creation of durable assets calls for planning and investiga¬ 
tion. The whip-hand of Central authorities seemed to leave no 
room for careful preparation. It is still not too late to start the 
crash programme in the most backward districts to begin with. 
When sufficient experience is gained, the programme can be ex¬ 
tended in modified forms to other blocks with pockets of under¬ 
employed manpower. Unless planning of the kind advocated by 
some Chief Secretaries goes into the implementation of the crash 
programme, this year’s experience with it will become synonymous 
with wasteful and avoidable mistakes. 

It could not be the Centre’s vain ambition that New Delhi 
should stand out politically in the public mind a.s the only begetter 
of the crash programme. On the other hand, it should seek to 
profit from the caution and pragmatism of the Chief Secretaries 
and get for the under-employed the full developmental benefits of 
the financial outlay. In order to do this, it should have belated 
but good sense to ask the States for specific schemes, calculated to 
provide jobs to the under-employed, which are tailored to the 
needs of individual blocks, taluks or districts. Unless the intention 
is to cast the crash programme in the uniform mould of the earlier 
community development movement, there should be room for 
experimentation and for departure from the Centrally-set pattern. 
It may be easy to spend Rs 50 crores a year. However, for lasting 
benefits to the rural community to be left behind at the end of the 
programme, there should be less insistence on hasty action and 
greater attention to details of concrete schemes which must form 
an integral part of each district’s plans for road-and-school build¬ 
ing, minor irrigation, soil conservation and rural infrastructure. 

ADB’s opportunity 

'J'HE Asian Development Bank is faced with some crucial issues 

and last week’s meeting of the Board of Governors at Singapore 
trial to grapple with them. The chief among them is the resources 
position of the Bank and, in particular, the need to enlarge them 
through an increase in the authorised capital stock of the Bank. 
The other is the need to earmark a larger proportion of the new 
capital resources for special funds. Other points raised at the meet¬ 
ing related to the methods of augmenting the Bank’s resources and 
the complaint that the Bank was concentrating its efforts mainly on 
a few of the countries of South-East Asia. All the members were, 
however, appreciative of the work so far done by the Bank. Their 
criticisms and suggestions were obviously offered with a view to im¬ 
proving the usefulness of the Bank for this region. 

Mr Y. B. Chavan had to point out that the developing coun¬ 
tries’ capacity to absorb loans on commercial terms had almost 
reached its limit. In the last decade, the countries of the region had 
borrowed loans on commercial tenns to the extent of $150 million 
yearly. This was perhaps the capacity level for these countries and 
it should not be exceeded during the seventies. This was the reason 
why one devel(^ng country after another emphasised at the meet¬ 


ing the need for augmenting the special funds resources pf the Bank, 
the loans from which are given on soft terms both as regards the. 
period of repayment and the interest rate. 

The emphasis on this point flowed from the fact that, while the 
Bank granted $212 million loans from ordinary capital resources, 
those from the special funds resources amounted to $33 million. 
These figures had a special relevance to deliberations of this year’s 
mcciing of the Bank because f)f the proposal to increase its capital 
base. If the policy of relying mainly on market borrowings for aug¬ 
mentation of resources were to be followed, it could result in 
pushing up the Bank’s regular lending rate. During 1970 the old 
lending rate of 61 was raised to 7} per-cent. The reason given 
in the annual report of the ADB is that this increase was unavoid¬ 
able in view of substantial changes in market conditions in almost 
all the important capital markets. The yields on long-term bonds 
had gone up by more than one per cent and the costs of two bond 
issues by the Bank in 1969 and early 1970 were higher than the 
old lending rate. This shows that if the Bank were to rely on 
borrowing for its additional resources, the lending rates will have 
to be pushed up whenever the conditions in the capital markets so 
demanded. The meeting of the Board of Governors, therefore, 
unanimously passed a resolution asking the Board of Directors to 
promptly undertake a study of the need to enlarge the resources 
position of the Bank through an increase in the authorised capital 
stock. 

Another aspect of this question of raising additional resources 
is one of currencies in which subscription to the capital should be 
made. Mr Iqbal Hosain of Pakistan made a relevant point when 
he argued that it would be difficult for the developing countries in 
the region to make substantial capital contributions in foreign ex¬ 
change. These countries were short of these resources and they 
relied upon the Bank to satisfy a part of their need for foreign 
exchange. It would, therefore, be unrealistic to call upon them to 
subscribe to the Bank’s capital in these currencies. The ADB has. 
therefore, to find a way out of the host of difficult problems with 
which it is faced. If the resources are to be raised through in¬ 
creased share capital and if the developing nations of the region 
are not in a position to make available foreign exchange resources, 
the only way in which the Bank can mobilise the needed resources 
is through raising capital from the affluent members of the Bank. 
The US representative. Mr John Petty, however, told the meeting 
that his country wanted the Bank to place growing reliance on 
borrowed resources. This would mean that the prospects of in¬ 
ducing the US to make a substantial contribution to the special 
funds of the Bank are rather dim. Japan is in a position to go 
to the help of the Bank and it remains to be seen how far this 
source would respond. 

Another criticism of the Bank’s operation was that more than 
half of the loans granted from ordinary capital resources went to 
South Korea, Singapore and Taiwan. It was pointed out on behalf 
of the Bank management that the loans were made to as many as 
14 countries during the last year. This may be true. Bui there is 
some point in the criticism that three South-East Asian coun¬ 
tries had got the lion’s share of these loans. This might citate 
an impression that .some countries receive special treatment in 
these matters and the critics might argue that Tokyo seems to have 
a preponderant voice in the Bank’s policy. Such aii impression 
would be unfortunate. This is why special care should be taken 
to see that it does not grow. 

In the final analysis the progress of Asia depends upon its own 
resources and upon the growing trade and economic co-operation 
among the countries of the continent. Here again, the trade pat¬ 
tern will have to be guided by the interests of all the countries of 
the region and especially of those that are struggling with the 
problems of rapid economic development. It should be ih® 
endeavour of relatively more affluent countries of the i^ion ,to 
explore the possibilities of enlarging co-operation and trade on the 
twin principles of mutual help and greater support to the more 
needy. 
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ADB MEETING 

Renewed plea for soft loans 

From Our Correspondent 


Singapore. 

fourth annual meeting of the Board 
^ of Governors of the Asian Develop¬ 
ment Bank, which concluded in Singapore 
over the week-end, has brought into sharp 
focus the need for a clear definition of the 
future role of this institution. From the 
trend of speeches made by the Finance 
Ministers from Asian developing countries 
it was evident that many of them had 
re5<»^ations about the direction followed 
by the Bank and doubts whether too much 
emphasis was being placed on the profita¬ 
bility of projects undertaken without refer¬ 
ence to the social and economic needs and 
the balance of payments situation of the 
countries concerned. But apprehension that 
the Bank was tending to concentrate in 
the South-East Asian region were dis¬ 
counted by its President, Mr Takeshi 
Watanabe, who was unanimously re-elec¬ 
ted for another term of five years from 
November. Mr Watanabe pointed out that 
loans amounting to $37 million were 
granted to Pakistan and $5 million to 
Afghanistan last year. 

Yet, it was noted that of the $212 mil¬ 
lion loans granted from ordinary capital 
resources last year, more than half went 
to the three South-East Asian countries: 
$45 million to South Korea; $37 million to 
Singapore; and $31 million to Taiwan. 
During the same year loans from the spe¬ 
cial fund resources which carry nominal 
interest rates, were $33 million bringing 
the total loan commitments to $245 mil¬ 
lion, representing an increase of 150 per 
cent over 1969. The Bank’s performance 
during the last year was hailed by all the 
36 members although Asian developing 
countries called for more emphasis on con¬ 
tributions from the special fund instead 
of commercial loans which carry interest 
rates of up to 7.5 per cent. 

The point of view of developing coun¬ 
tries was j^elt out by India’s Finance 
Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, who pointed 
out that the absorption of loans on com¬ 
mercial terms by the region had been 
around $150 million yearly during the last 
decade and the average during the seven¬ 
ties would or should not be substantially 
higher. He said that the level of new loan 
commitments of the Bank from ordinaiy 
resoimces exceeded $200 million last year 
and it would be unrealistic to assume that 
the region would or should maintain 
this level of absorption, “It would clearly 
not be advisable to worsen this debt bur¬ 
den of Asian countries with a large volume 
of new loans on commercial terms”, he 
added. 

The major item on the agenda for the 
Singapore meeting was augmenting the 
J^urces of the Bank, and the Board of 
Governors unanimously passed a resolu¬ 
tion asking the Board of Directors to 
promptly undertake a study of the resour¬ 
ce position of the Bank and, in particular, 
tne need to enlarge them through an in¬ 
crease in the authorised capital stock of 
But the unanimity ended there 
with sharp divisions emerging on how 
such augmentation should be realised. The 
probl^ pp^ of the 


new capital stock should be in conven¬ 
tional resources and what percentage in 
concessional resources. Also, when ordinary 
resources are replenished, what per¬ 
centage should be in paid-in capital and 
what percentage in callable capital. 

Another point of divergence was 
whether the Bank should increase its capi¬ 
tal stock or whether it should borrow 
money from world capital markets. Some 
of the developed countries felt that bor¬ 
rowing money in the capital market is the 
answer. The United States delegate, 
Mr John Petty discussing this point said 
bluntly: “We see a need for placing pri¬ 
mary emphasis on a growing reliance on 
borrowed resourcos while maintaining a 
sound capital structure.” But developing 
nations expressed the feeling that such bor¬ 
rowing would force the Bank to increase 
its already high lending rates and increase 
the burden of debt-servicing. Mr Chavan 
called for a comprehensive study of the 
question of resources with emphasis on the 
needs of the developing member-countries. 

The case of the developing countries 
was put forward articulately by Pakistan’s 
Iqbal Hosain who disagreed with Mr Petty 
and said the Bank should not depend on 
borrowings to an extent that it has to fur¬ 
ther increase its rate of interest. He said 
that he was not advocating that the addi¬ 
tional resources should come wholly or 
mostly through additional capital subscrip¬ 
tion but that there should be a proper 
balance between borrowing and capital 
contribution. 

Mr Hosain also pointed out that the 
developing regional member-countries 
which need assistance were usually not in 
a comfortable position with regard to for¬ 
eign exchange resources and, therefore, 
could not afford any substa.itial capital 
contributions in foreign exchange. “It 
would bo anomalous if these countries 
which need foreign exchange assistance 
are called upon at the same time to make 
large contributions in foreign exchange to 
the Bank”, he added. But Mr Watanabe told 
a press conference at the end of the meet¬ 
ing that he was confident that a satisfac¬ 
tory formula could bo found on this prob¬ 
lem of how to increase the Bank’s re¬ 
sources. It was perhaps inevitable that 
considerable attention ^ould be devoted 
to the role of the special fund, and all 
developing nations emphasised the need 
to augment these resources so that low 
interest loans could be advanced. 

Mr Chavan regretted that while 

loans from ordinary resources went up 
by 175 per cent last year, those from 
the special fund resources increased 
by only 55 per cent. “These figures 
would indicate that while the Bank 
has been successful in increasing its 
activities with ordinary resources, it 
has played a very modest role where 
special fund resources are the more ap¬ 
propriate mode of finance”, he added. 
Mr Chavan called on the more advanced 
countries to pledge their contributions of 
concessional resources for the second 
development decade as a whole to give 
realism and clarity to the difficult job of 
planning for the future. 


Developed countrif?s did respond 
though not in the? anticipated proportions, 

A total of $52 million was pl(,‘dged. Of 
this Japan was the biggest donor with 
$30 million which, the Finance Minister, * 
Takeo Fukuda said, would bo completely 
unticHj. Other major contnbution.s were 
from Belgium $1.8 million, Germany $17 
million and Italy $2 million. 

The special funds also got a boost 
from the meeting’s rleci.sion to set aside 
$10 million, representing 10 per cent of 
the capital subscription payable in gold 
or in convertible currencies since 1969. A 
similar percentage set aside at the Syd¬ 
ney meeting two years ago, amounting 
to $14,5 million, was also transferred to 
the special fund. 

A novel suggestion on the utilisation 
of the special fund came from Pakistan’s 
Iqbal Hosain who suggested that loans 
from the special funds should be res¬ 
tricted to countries with per capita 
income of less than $200. He criticised 
the Bank for making decisions on the use 
of the special funds with little reference 
tc> the economic situation of the borrowing 
country and for being guided almost en¬ 
tirely by the nature of the project to be 
financed. Of the special fund loans, total¬ 
ling $64 million till the end of March 
this year, major recipients were Indo¬ 
nesia $23 million, Nepal $10 million, Cey¬ 
lon $7.75 million and Afghanistan $5 mil¬ 
lion. 

As the spc-cial fund contributions 
were becoming more and more untied in 
contrast to the situation four years 
there w’as a growing demand that tech¬ 
nical as.sj.stance contributions be also 
made fully untied so that developing 
countries could derive maximum advan¬ 
tage out of it. Mr Chavan, in announcing 
India’s contribution of Rs 3 lakhs this year 
towards technical assistance which is 50 
per cent more than last year’s, expressed 
the hope that industrially advanced mem¬ 
bers would make their contributions 
fully untied and convertible. Mr Chavan 
also emphasised the need for trade pro¬ 
motion within the region and asked the 
Bank to study opportunities and proce¬ 
dures by which it could play its natural 
role in this respect. Mr Watanabe told 
priissmen that an expert from the inter- 
American Bank, whom the Bank had in¬ 
vited, had collected some information on 
the matter. This had been circulated to 
the Board of Goveniors who have not 
come to any decision. Mr Watanabe 
pointed out that this was a complicated 
process and different from project invest¬ 
ments and expected that any action on it 
would take time. 

Speakers during the meeting advo¬ 
cated that the Bank diversify its wctivi- 
ties and concern itself with family 
planning, vocational education and orga¬ 
nisation of commodity and local products 
markets. Mr Watanabe replied that the 
Bank was a development institution but 
was prepared to take up new ventures 
within the framework of this main func¬ 
tion. At a Jlress conference Mr Watanabe 
said that a project in East Bengal for which 
the Bank had made a loan commitment 
would continue although physical limita¬ 
tions might delay its implementation. 
(iSec Docivments for ADB report—Pages 
756 and 758.) 








Monopoly in explosives ? 

announcement by the Imperial 
^ Chemical Industries of its bid to take 
over Atlas Chemical Industries, a speciality 
chemical and pharmaceutical concern with 
Its headquarters in Wilmington, Delaware, 
has been headline news in British and 
American papers. It is indeed a big bid 
in which Britain’s largest industrial group 
is to pay $160 million (Rs 120 crores) to 
acquire Atlas Chemicals in order to ex¬ 
pand the business of the ICI in the Ameri¬ 
can market. The Chairman of the ICI, 
Mr Jack Callard, has underlined the im¬ 
portance of this market by stating that 
the American chemical industry is expand¬ 
ing at a rate which is adding the equiva¬ 
lent of one ICI group every year. 

The news has evoked little interest in 
this country presumably because people 
believe that the entire move is one be¬ 
tween American and British business 
But there can be a fall-out from this 
merger which is of considerable significance 
to this country. At one time the ICI 
enjoyed a monopoly in this country in the 
explosives field. First, it was the im¬ 
porter of explosives and later on the 
ICI established Indian Explosives I^td. 
The company had an advantage in that 
It had the resources and also the 
technical know-how. It was not till Indian 
Detonators Ltd was established that Indian 
Explosives Ltd had a rival. Because of the 
difficulties of obtaining the know-how from 
British and American sources. Indian 
Detonators initially had to depend on 
Hungarian collaboration. Later, however, 
Indian Detonators entered into a technical 
and financial collaboration agreement with 
Atlas Chemical Industries which now 
holds 50 per cent of the t(;tal equity share 
capital of the company. Originally, shares 
worth Rs 50 lakhs were allotted to Atlas 
Chemicals for payment made by it in IIS 
dollars and subsequently bonus shares 
were received along with attractive 
dividend. With the merger of Atlas Che- 
mica'-^. Industries in the ICI, these" shares 
will be passed on to the latter, which means 
that the ICI will exercise rontro] over 
both Indian Explosives and Indian 
Detonators. It is true that the Govern¬ 
ment of India has a stake in Indian Explo¬ 
sives. But this was never a big one. Initial¬ 
ly, the Government held 17.5 per cent of 
the share's against ICI’s 70 per cent and 
12.5 per cent by the public. But after the 
public issue in 1967 for establishing the 
Kanpur fertiliser project, the company’s 
share capital underwent a change which 
reduced the holdings of the Govemmert 
of India Uy 12.75 per cent and of the ICI to 
51.02 per cent but raised that of the public 
to 26.22 per cent. The International Fin¬ 
ance Corporation also moved in with a 
sdiare of 10.01 per cent. 

With 51 per cent share capital in 
Indian Explosives and 50 per cent in In¬ 
dian Delonat(trs. the ICT would again be 
dominating in the field of explosives in 
this country. One wonders what policy the 
Foreign Investment Board wfmld formulate 
in this and similar cases. Merger moves 
are on the increase in Britain and the 
United States. Very recently Burmah-Oil, 


w'hich is a 50 per cent partner with the 
Government in Oil India, announced a 
decision to merge with the American Con¬ 
tinental Oil Company, and New Delhi has 
already been apprised by representatives 
of Burmah-Oil of this move. The sooner a 
decision is taken by the Government on 
the policy to be followed in such cases, 
the better for the nation’s economy since 
tjie issue of a possible foreign domination 
in strategic fields of the economy is 
involved. □ 

Mahindra-UBI merger 

^T'HE scheme of amalgamation of the 
^ Union Bank of India Ltd with Mahin- 
dra and Mahindra Ltd has now gone back 
to the Bombay High Court. Under the 
directions of the High Court, the two com¬ 
panies had held separate meetings of their 
shareholders and these meetings approved 
the scheme of amalgamation, earlier pro¬ 
posed by the boards of directors of the two 
companies, with one modification, Tliis 
modification related to the option given to 
the shareholders of the Union Bank of 
India Ltd to convert after a period of five 
years the bonds that they would be receiv¬ 
ing from Mahindra and Mahindra. The 
amalgamation scheme had provided that 
every shareholder of tw<> shares of the 
Union Bank of India Ltd, which has 
received a compensation of Rs 3.10 crores 
from tbe Government, would be entitled 
to receive one equity share of Mahindra 
and Mahindra of the paid-up value of 
Rs 10 and one convertible bond of Rs 6 
bearing an interest at 8 per cent per 
annum, redeemable after 8/12 years. But 
there was the option given for the conver¬ 
sion of 10 bonds of Rs 6 each into three 
.shares of Mahindra and Mahindra at the 
end of five years. Under the modification 
proposed by the LIC and the UTI and 
accepted by the shareholders, the conver¬ 
sion of bonds after five years would be at 
a premium of R.s 8 instead of Rs 10. The 
net effect will be that holders of these 
convertible bonds would be entitled to 
receive three equity shan^^ of Mahindra 
and Mahindra a.gainst nine instead of 10 
convertible bonds. Mahindra’s share is 
currently quoted at Rs 15.76. 

It was earlier envisaged that the 
scheme would come into force from May 
1, 1971. This is now not so sure but efforts 
are being made to see if the necessary 
legal sanctions can be obtained before the 
High Court vacation starts next month. 
Market circles are keenly awaiting the 
Government’s reaction to the amalgama¬ 
tion scheme. It is being pointed out that 
the Union Government had in the case 
of the merger of the Central Bank of India 
Titd with Telco raised the point about this 
merger attracting the provisions of the 
Monopolie.s Art. TTie objection w’as then 
overruled by the High Court. Q 

Cotton: A storm in tea cup 

A POSSIBLE confrontation between the 
^ Maharashtra Stale Government and 
the Centre on the former’s scheme of 
monopoly purchase of cotton seems to have 
been averted. Latest reports suggest that 
New Delhi would soon give green signal 


to Maharashtra to go ahead with its 
scheme. The Centre seems to have re¬ 
lented in its opposition following a meet¬ 
ing between the Union Minister for Fin¬ 
ance, Mr Y. B. Chavan, and Union Minis¬ 
ter for Foreign Trade, Mr L, N. Mishra. 
In the State Assembly last week, the 
Minister for Co-op*eration, Mr Y. J. Mohite, 
had declared that the State would “battle 
it out" with the Centre if the latter was 
not prepared to give the clearance. 

The State Government is awaiting a 
communication'from the Centre which re¬ 
portedly wants two significant amendments 
made in the legislation to be introduced 
in the State Assembly. 'The Centre wants 
to ensure that monopoly procurement of 
cotton in Maharashtra is done at prices 
fixed by it. As and when the Cotton Cor¬ 
poration of India takes full charge of the 
purchases of cotton in the domestic market, 
the agency of the State Government should 
become an agency of the Corporation. The 
State Government, it seems, has no objec¬ 
tion to both these suggestions. 

Maharashtra produces about 17 latdi 
bales of cotton valued around Rs 160 
crores. Market circles are wondering what 
proportion of a trade of this dimension 
would be taken over by the governmental 
agency. As it is, the necessary legislation 
is yet to be enacted. Provision of suitable 
administrative machinery and finance 
would be the two main tasks facing the 
State Government, The Government’s 
contention is that its entry in jowar and 
other agricultural commodities markets 
had ensured a fair price to the producer. 
This had also brought about an increase 
in yield per acre. ’The implied suggestion 
is that similar would be the experience 
with cotton where productivity has assum¬ 
ed so much significance. □ 

Cheaper coffee 

T AST February the revised estimate of 

1970-71 coffee crop was placed at 82,000 
tonnes, as against the previous estimate 
of 75,000 tonnes. In the light of this re¬ 
vised estimate, the Marketing Committee 
of the Coffee Board decided then to allo¬ 
cate 40,000 tonnes for the internal market 
during the calendar year 1971. The com¬ 
mittee had also recommended that a quan¬ 
tity of 36,000 tonnes be earmarked for ex¬ 
port out of the 1970-71 crop to cover the 
requirements of both quota countries and 
non-quota countries. 

Coffee prices have declined consider¬ 
ably since February. It is reported from 
Coimbatore that in the auction held on 
March 30 prices touched the rock-bottom 
level as bidders were scarce. The bumper 
crop of 1970-71, estimated by the trade at 
90,000 tonnes has spelt not only lower aver¬ 
age prices at recent auctions but aiso lower 
retail prices. The Coffee Board itseff, 
which started selling seeds again from last 
January, has been supplying seeds to its 
depots for sale to the public at a price 2.5 
per cent lower than the average auction 
prices. This selling policy of the Boafa 
is presumably intended to bring down re 
tail prices further in the vast sector of 
private trade which handles about 80 p<^ 
cent of all coffee sales to the PuWe. U 
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TARGET: TOMORROW 

How IBIVI as a corporate citizen 

Is working: towards 

the country’s hopes and aspirations. 



India is a country with great 
expectations) marching towards a 
future that offers more to more people. 

Participating in this nation-building 
task is IBM. By making India’s first 
computers, it is accelerating the 
nation’s economy. Making optimum 
use of scarce resources and releasing 
iocked-up capital for productive 
investment. IBM computers are 
helping Indian companies win foreign 
markets. 


More. 

Computers are opening up new 
careers, creating new techniques and 
skills. IBM is passing on its world-wide 
technological know-how to about 400 
vendors in India to make 
computer-age components. 

IBM India-made equipment is also 
exported to 40 countries. 

IBM is privileged to be involved in the 
challenge of building a new tomorrow. 
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SURVEY 


THE PRIVILEGED SEAMEN 

TyX> the Indian seamen who struck work 
^ for 17 days over the issue of bonus 
win their point'' Perhaps, they have, 
though in part, although the agreement 
with the Indian National Shipt)wners’ 
Association (INSA) that led to the calling 
off the strike does not directly provide for 
the payment of bonus. The National Union 
of Seafarers of India (NUSI) has agreed 
that the question should be looked into by 
the National Maritime Board (a bipartite 
body of shipowners, bf)th foreign and 
Indian, and Indian seamen) by the end of 
this month. The NMB is to decide whe¬ 
ther the bonus is to be paid at all to the 
seiamcn and, if so, what vshoald be the 
quantum. If the Board itself finds it diffi¬ 
cult to arrive at a solution, the represen¬ 
tatives of INSA, according to the agree¬ 
ment. will convene another meeting with 
the representatives of seamen wqhin 15 
days from the date of meeting of the Board 
with a view to finally settling the issue. 
The implied understanding would appear 
to be that if the foreign shipowners refuse 
to pay the bonus—and in all likelihood this 
may be the caso--the Indian shipowners 
would pay them something. 

Whatever the final outcome, there is 
no doubt that the strike was most in'es- 
ponsible. Apart from the fact that it held 
up exports, tied up 35 ships, and cost the 
shipowners at least about Hs 60 lakhs, 
excluding the loss caused owing to depri¬ 
vation of opportunities to earn freight on 
overseas routes, the strike came within a 
few months of an accord that had promised 
industrial peace in the industry for two 
years. In last November only the ship¬ 
owners had agreed to concede about 20 of 
the 30 demands that had been put up by 
seamen. Besides such benefits as increase 
in the earned leave and medical facilitie.s, 
the wages of seamen were increased by 
Rs 30 with effect from November 1. 1970 
and by a further Rs 10 with effect from 
November 1, 1971. What was also signifi¬ 
cant was that at the negotiations that pre¬ 
ceded this agreement the demand for 
bonus, originally included in the charter of 
demands, was withdrawn by the NUSI. The 
renewal of this demand within a month 
of the agreement, therefore, came a.s a 
complete surpri.se to the shipping industiy. 

The case put up this time by the NUSI 
was that, whatever the provisions of the 
Bonus Act relating to seamen, there were 
port and dock w^orkers who get ex-gratia 
payment in lieu of bonus. Even the highly 
paid officials of the Indian shipping com¬ 
panies reap the l>enefits of the Bonus Act. 
To the question then as to why the demand 
for bonus was withdrawn at the Novem¬ 
ber negotiations, the replies of such leaders 
as Dr Shanti Patel and Mr K. K. Khadil- 
kar implied that it was a strategy adopted 
at that time. There was also the answer 
that since the issue of bonus was not dis¬ 
cussed at the November negotiations, go¬ 
ing on strike on that issue was not a breach 
of the agreement then reached. 

Obviously, the seamen know their 
strength (the Union Labour Minister, Mr 
R. K. Khadilkar, termed recently port and 


dock wiorkers and seamen a “privileged 
clas-s"). Under the Merchant Shipping 
Act, Indian shipowners are rightly requir¬ 
ed to employ only Indian seamen. It is 
this which places the seamen in a strong 
position with the Indian shipowners. The 
seamen also know their limitations and 
that is why they are not so keen to press 
their demand for bonus with foreign chip- 
owners who are neither covered by the 
Bonus Act nor are obliged to employ In¬ 
dian seamen. They will prefer to employ 
Indian seamen so long as they find the ser¬ 
vices of these seamen cheaper compared to 
those of other nationality. If the Indian 
shipowners pay bonus it will be only under 
duress. For there was the threat from 
Mr S. R. Kulkami, President, All-India 
Port and Dock Workers Federation, that 
the strike will be escalated to the other 
areas of the water front, and it could have 
meant the tying up of many more than 35 
.ships that suffered during the seamen’s 
strike, !□ 

PING-PONG IN PEKING 

INVENTS in the last two weeks have 
^ raised hopes for a detente in the Sino- 
US relations. First, came an invitation to 
the American ping-pong team for a friend¬ 
ly match in Peking which was promptly 
accepted by Washington. Simultaneously 
came the entry of American correspon¬ 
dents into China ostensibly to cover the 
ping-pong matches. President Nixon sub¬ 
sequently reciprocated the Chinese over¬ 
tures by announcing major concessions in 
trade and travel such as permission for 
the use of American dollar for China 
trade, supply of fuel to Chinese ships and 
aircraft by American oil companies and 
freedom for the US vessels and aircraft to 
carry Chinese cargo between non-Chinese 
ports. All this, to quote a phrase by the 
Chinese Premier, Chou En-lai, has opened 
“a new page in the relations’’ between 
Washington and Peking. 

Mr Chou En-Iai, however, continues to 
make a distinction in. his public utterance.^ 
between the American people and the US 
Government. This is understandable in 
view of the antagonism between the two 
Governments ever since 1949 when the US 
Seventh Fleet was deployed to guard the 
Taiwan straits. This feeling might take 
time to subside. But whatever flirtations 
arc there between China and the US, the 
question of Taiwan would overshadow 
the prospects of a full detente. The pre¬ 
sent thinking in the State Department is 
to get both China and Taiwan accepted 
as tw’o different nations in the UN. This is 
obviously unacceptable to Peking as also 
to Taipei. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
continues to stake his claim as the de jure 
head of entire China and has appa¬ 
rently been taking all the necessary steps 
to face a Peking-Washington thaw. Apart 
from Taiwan, two other considerations that 
would weigh heavily with Washington are 
the reactions of Tokyo and Moscow. Japan 
is naturally concerned over any US effort 
to write off Taiwan as that country forms 
the first line of Japanese defence. For 
the Soviet Union any move between 


Peking and Washington in the superpower 
triangle is a matter of vital concern. The 
easing of tensions between China and the 
US would place Washington in the envi¬ 
able position of being able to play one 
communist power against another. Q 

HURDLES FOR SALEM PLANT 

»T*HE feasibility, in purely technical terms, 
^ of basing steel production on Neyveli 
lignite and Salem magnesite iron ore—both 
with their peculiar chemical characteristics 
—does not seem to have been established 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Samples of 
lignite and iron ore were sent to Poland* 
East Germany and Japan in the fifties for 
experiments. That these experiments were 
probably none too conclusive from the 
standpoint of commercial production of 
steel on a large scale is a fear that has just 
been revived by the report that the Union 
Ministry of Steel is grappling with some 
un.solved technical problems. One such 
problem is posed by the original miscalcu¬ 
lation relating to the sulphur content of the 
lignite char. The earlier belief that car¬ 
bonisation would substantially reduce the 
sulphur content of Neyveli lignite has been 
belied in practice, for experience to-date 
has shown that the sulphur content of the 
char (that is, after carbonisation of crude 
lignite) is as high as 0.7 to 1.2 per cent. 
The kind of technology appropriate to 
dealing with this high sulphur content and 
the effect of such technology on the eco¬ 
nomics of manufacture of special steels are 
matters calling for another techno- 
economic investigation. 

Three other problems are posed by 
iron ore, limestone and dolomite, respeo 
tively. As for iron ore, it is said that the 
tests already carried out are inadequate 
from the twin standpoint of amenability to 
mining and grinding and of recovery 
ratios. The problem in respect of limestone 
is that deposits of this mineral available in 
Tamil Nadu are either poor in quality or, 
where good in quality, suffer from other 
defects. As for dolomite, it is not known 
whether adequate deposits of this import¬ 
ant mineral raw material are available in 
suitable quality within the State. With so 
many technical and raw material problems 
remaining to be solved, the Salem steel 
plant project bristles with practical diffi¬ 
culties. The question is how well or how 
soon the Salem plant will manufacture 
special steels. □ 


A MINI-NATO FOR ASIA? 

iy»HE Fivewpower defence arrangement 
(Singapore, Malaysia, the UK, Austra¬ 
lia and New Zealand) concluded Ust week 
in London makes a significant departure 
from the conventional treaties: it does not 
call for automatic retaliation in the event 
of any armed attack on Malaysia or Singa¬ 
pore by others. On the contrary, “the five 
(Jovemments would immediately consult 
together” to decide what measures should 
be taken jointly or separately. The em¬ 
phasis on the word “consult” thus limits 
the binding on ANZUK nations (Austi*aUa. 
New Zealand and the UK) to defend the 
two Asian countries, Singapore and Malay¬ 
sia. The proposals accepted the London 





<^iif4et<ence iiiclu4« broadly the setting up 
of (i) an air defence system for Singapore 
and Malaysia on September I, (ii) an air 
c^ence council comprising senior repre- 
^ntatSves of eacb nation to run the air 
defence system and (iii) a joint consulta¬ 
tive council to iMTovide a forum for regu¬ 
lar consultation on matters relating to de¬ 
fence. arrangements. 

The obvious question raised is against 
whom ate these defence arrangements. As 
the British Prime Minister, Mr Heath, 
pointed out recently in the House of Com¬ 
mons, the external threat perceivable at 
the moment in the region lies in the 
guerilla forces north off the Malaysian bor¬ 
der—Chin Peng and the remains of his 
Malaysian CbmmuniSt Party. The con¬ 
tinued stationing of ANZUK forces with a 
consultation machinery for defence 
arrangement might serve as a deterrent 
against any attempt to cause trouble by 
the Chin Peng bands. But beyond this 
the treaty, seems to have not much 
relevance. □ 

STATE BUDGETS 

Goa» Daman and Diu 

/W March 22, the Chief Minister, Mr 
^ Dayanand B. Bandodkar, who js 
also the Finance Minister, presented the 
1971-72 budget to the Assembly showing 
an overall deficit of Rs 12.96 crores. The 
revenue account, with receipts at Rs 7.64 
crores and expenditure at Rs 15.36 crores, 
reveals a deficit of Rs 7.72 crores. This re¬ 
venue deficit is expected to be met through 
graiits-in-aid from the Central Govom- 
ment. The capital receipts arc placed at 
Rs 7.62 crores and the capital expenditure 
at Rs 12.86 crores resulting in a deficit of 
Rs 5.24 crores on capital account. The Chief 
Minister expects that the deficit on capital 
account will be reduced by recoveries on 
account of receipts relating to Govem- 
Tnent schemes such as foodgrains, milk and 
fertilisers. As regards resource mobi¬ 
lisation, the Chief Minister has proposed 
to increase the duties on Indian-made for¬ 
eign liquor and motor taxes which will 
yield additional Rs 17 lakhs to the State 
exchequer. The 1971-72 Annual Plan out¬ 
lay of the Territory has been fixed at 
Rs 7.80 crores. Mr Bandodkar told the 
Assembly that the Planning Commission 
had agreed to increase the outlay by Rs 90 
lakhs, if the Goa Government would mobi¬ 
lise additional resources to that extent 
during the next financial year. 

Nagaland 

MR Chitten Jamir, State Finance Minis- 
ter, presented the 1971-72 budget to 
the State Assembly on March 22, 1971. The 
total expenditure envisaged in the budget 
is Rs 36.85 crores as against the total re- 
<;eipts of Rs 32.52 crores, resulting in an 
overall deficit of Rs 4.33 crores. Out of 
the total receipts, the State will contri¬ 
bute Rs 2.09 crores and the balance of 
Rs 30.43 crores will be met through Cen¬ 
tral assistance. No new taxes have been 
Ptnposed to cover this deficit and a part 
of it is expected to be covered by resche¬ 
duling the rates of excise duties and taxes. 
The existing measures wUl be Im¬ 

plemented more effectively, The outlay 
for the XWX-72 Anmial Plan of the State 
has been fixed at He 3 crores, as much as 
the ai\ticlpa^ld Plkh expenditure during 
1970-71. Acciming to the Finance Minis¬ 
ter, top .priqislty iBL the M7X-72 Flan 
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'THE Acting President of BangU Desh, 

Mr Nazrul Islam, formally announced 
on April 17 the birth of a sovereign 
democratic republic of Bangla Desh at a 
function in Mujibnagar, about 150 km 
ftx)m Calcutta. 

m m m 

The Pakistan Deputy H|igh Commis¬ 
sion in Calcutta “defected” to the side of 
Bangla Desh on April 18. The Deputy 
High Commissioner, Mr Hossain Ali, hoist¬ 
ed the Bangla Desh flag on top of the 
mission building and declared his “total 
unequivocal allegiences to the indepen¬ 
dent, soverign and democratic republic of 
Bangla Desh”. Meanwhile, Pakistan has 
informed the Ministry of External Affairs 
that a new Deputy High Commissioner has 
been appointed in Calcutta—a West Pakis¬ 
tani, Mr Mehdi Masud—and has asked 
New Delhi to clear the premises of persons 
“who might have taken unlawful posses¬ 
sion”. India has replied that the possession 
of premises was an “internal matter" for 
Pakistan to settle. 

• • • 

Three weeks after the West Pakistani 
army launched its offensive in Bangla 
Desh, fighting continued all over the ter¬ 
ritory. TTie important town of Mymensingh 
in the east and Kushtia town in the wes¬ 
tern sector were still held by the Mukti 
Fouz. According to reports from across 
the border, Pakistan has been able to 
bring 24 Russian tanks to Dacca to streng¬ 
then its forces. There have also been re¬ 
ports of growing food shortage in towns. 

m • * 

The Union Minister for Shipping, Mr 
Raj Bahadur, announced on April 20 in 
Bombay that the Railway ^ard had 
agreed to provide five lakh tonnes of coal 
('argo annually to coastal shipping. Accord¬ 
ingly. 20.000 tonnes of railway coal will 
move from Calcutta to Tuticorin and an¬ 
other 20.000 tonnes from Calcutta to west 
coast per month. 

* * • 

Dr Jayanti Dharma Teja was brought 
under custody to India from London on 
April 16 to answer charges of misappro¬ 
priation of the funds of Jayanti Shipping 
Co of which he was Chairman. He was pro¬ 
duced before the Additional Chief Judicial 
Magistrate of New Delhi w'^ho remanded 
him in judicial custody till April 30. 

• • • 

According to an announcement by Mr 
H. G. Vartak. Food and Civil Supplies 

Minister of Maharashtra, in the State 

Assembly, wheat will be freely available 
throughout the State with effect from 
May 1. However, rationing in rice will 
continue. In the Greater Bombay rationing 
area the rice quantum per head per month 
would be increased from three to four 
kilos initially for the month of May. The 
decision will be reviewed thereafter. In 
other parts of the State, rice supply will 
be increased from two to three kilos and 
in villages from one and li kilos to two 
kilos. All restrictions on the movement of 
paddy throughtout Maharashtra, but ex¬ 
cluding the Greater Bombay rationing 
area, has been removed uplo September 30. 

• • • 

The Union Government announced on 
April 21 that the procurement price of all 
varieties of wheat other than indigenous 
red would continue to be Rs 76 per quintal 
in order to provide continued incentive to 
the farmer. The State Governments will 
fix the prices of indigenous red variety of 


wheat in consultation with the Central 
Government but they would be at least 
Rs 2 lower than the price of standard 
variety. Procurement of wheat from the 
1971-72 raW crop will be four million 
tonnes. The issue prices of all varieties of 
wheat including amber variety will be 
fixed at Rs 78 per quintal for maintaining 
the price line. 

• • • 

Air-India’s first jumbo jet “Emperor 
Ashoka” landed at the Santacruz airport 
on April 18. The first Commercial flight 
of the plane is scheduled for May 19. {See 
also Business Report) 

e « • 

The Supreme Court made an interim 
order on April 16 allowing the manufac¬ 
turers of Ambassador, Flat and Standard 
Herald (four-door model) cars to increase 
their ex-factory prices in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Clar Prices 
Commission, but subject to the condition 
that they would have to refund the excess, 
if any, arising out of the prices fixed by 
the Court in its final order. The order was 
made pending disposal of writ petitions by 
the Premier Automobiles and others. The 
maniffacturers of Ambassador Mark II are 
permitted to sell ttieir cars for an ex- 
factory price not exceeding Rs 15.769. Flat 
1100 Rs 14,787 and Standard Herald 
Rs 15,220. The Court also directed that the 
manufacturers should pay the dealers’ 
margin as per the recommendations of the 
Commission appointed by the CJovernment 
—Rs 1,050 for Ambassador. Rs 900 for Fiat 
and Rs 860 for Standard Herald. 

* * « 

The Supreme Court stayed on April 
16 the Kerala Government’s ordinance 
acquiring unused forest lands in the 

Kannan Devan tea estates. 

• • • 

The Reserve Bank of India raised on 
Apnl 17 the ceiling on the rate of interest 
for pre-shipment (packing) and post-ship¬ 
ment credits by 1 per cent to 7 per cent. 
The ceiling remains unchanged at 6 per 
cent for credit advanced to exporters for 
goods shipped on deferred payment terms. 

• * • 

India, Indonesia and Malaysia signed 
on April 21 in Manila an agreement to 
establish a pepper community to provide 
concerted action in solving problems of 
pepper marketing. 


India signed the 19th yen credit agree* 
ment with Japan in Toloro on Apxil 20 
amounting to Rs 19 crorea, Tlie cr^t is 
to help India purchase from Japan, non- 
project commocUties like steel, components 
for manufacturing plaxits, trucks, tractors 
and power tillers and fertilisers and che¬ 
micals. The loan carries a 5 per cent 
interest and is to he repaid in 20 years. 

The Algerian Government froze all the 
assets of the French Renault car factory in 
Algeria on April 20. The immediate pro¬ 
vocation for this step was the French 
threat to end its “special relationship” 
with Algeria. 

• • • 

The UAR, Libya and Syria agreed on 
April 17 on the formation of a f^,^ation 
to be called the “Federation of Arab Re¬ 
publics”. 

State budget 

The Himachal Pradesh Finance Minis¬ 
ter, Mr Karan Singh, presented the budget 
for 1971-72 to the State Assembly on April 
16. The budget showed a deficit of Rs 30 
lakhs and had no new tax proposals. 

Money easy 

Conditions in the Bombay short-term 
money market were easy as of Wednesday. 
The demand for funds was maintained. In 
the inter-bank call section both renewals 
and fresh money were reported at 7.50 per 
cent. In the Calcutta market the rate ruled 
at 6 per cent. 

Price index down 

At 180.3, the wholesale price index 
registered a fall of 0.4 per cent. It stood 
2,6 per cent above the level a year ago. 

PEOPLE 

MR S. L. Mehta has been elected Chair- 

man of the Indian Jute Mills’ Associa¬ 
tion for IWl, 

★ 

Mr Shantilal C. Kadakia has been 
elected President of the Paper Traders’ 
Association for the year 1971. 

★ 

Mr Madanlal K. Gupta has been elect¬ 
ed President of the All-IndU Stainless 
Steel Industries Association for 1971, 


50 y^ears ago 

The all-round slump in metals Is 
painfully reflected In the low rates that 
are now ruling for the shares of local 
producing companies. Like the flowers 
that bloom in spring the quoted prices of 
Bengal Brass at 3i. of Britannia Brass at* 
9}, and Bengal lead at 5, have nothing 
to do with the case; but when we 
see the ten-rupee shares of Indo-Burma 
Tin quoted at 5, which was the Axed rate 
before the investments appreciated last 
week upon the strength of a favourable 
progress report; Burma Finance and Min¬ 
ing at 6L and Mergul Tin Dredging at 8| 
we may be sure that the weakness of the 
commodity market is more responsible for 
these all-round declensions than the de¬ 
pression in trade, adverse exchanges, 


labour troubles and the money striMjjwy, 
The causes that have led to the fall In 
these local share values are fairly gene¬ 
ral, neverth^ess, and as the dedension to 
base metals is no doubt based On the 
drooping tendency that now pravatls tn 
almost every mart it is Impossible to com; 
jdetely disengage the downward movement 
from the phenomena that attend the 
world-wide slump. What applies to the 
metal trades is, indeed, applicable to most 
other trades in this respect: so that when 
we turn, as an example, to the report lor 
1920 of that well-known Cornish tin mlh- 
Ing company, the East Pool and Agar, we 
And that its present diiRdilties and dis-, 
abilities are similar, in many respecta, to 
those of most other industrial underiakliMPk 
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WHEAT PRICES 

The cost of pleasing farmers 


New Delhi. 

'pHE State Chief Ministers at their 
^ mectint? with the Food and Agrieul- 
ture Minister m New Delhi last week 
generally agreed to maintain the procure¬ 
ment prices of wheat in the new season 
at the existing levels. The Chief Minis¬ 
ters of Punjab and Haryana, the two 
major wheat-producing Statc.s, actually 
wanted an increase of Rs 4 to Rs 5 per 
quintal in the procurement prices on the 
plea that the cost of inputs had gone up. 
But the realisation that an increase in the 
issue prices of wheat released through the 
public distribution system cannot be 
avoided if the procurement prices were 
rai.sed and that the resultant burden v/ill 
have to be borne largely by the poorer 
sections of the people obviously influenc¬ 
ed the majority of the Chief Ministers in 
favour of retaining the prevailing prices. 

In fact, this was the main considera¬ 
tion that weighted with the Agricultural 
Prices Commission in recommending a 
slight downward revision of the procure¬ 
ment prices in the new season from Rs 76 
to Rs 74 per quintal in the case of the in¬ 
digenous white and Mexican varieties of 
wheat, and from Rs 71 to Rs 74 which is 
the price range for other varieties to Hs 08. 
The Commis.sion rightly held that if the 
procurement prices remained unchanged 
and the issue prices were to be maintained 
at the present level in the interests of the 
vulnerable .sections of the society, the 
Government would have to subsidise its 
food distribution operations to the extent 
of Rs 35 crores against Rs 10 crorc^ in 
1970-71. A subsidy of this order even 
under normal circumstances would be a 
heavy drain on the national exchequer. 
But vdien the country is in deeperato need 
of rejoarces for development, this subsidy 
is neither justified nor desirable. Yet, the 
Chief Ministers plumped for a massive in¬ 
crease in subsidy, as only by retaining 
the procurement and issue prices at exiss 
ing levels they could avoid hurting direct¬ 
ly the producer as w^ell as the consumer.^ 
With the elections to many State Assem¬ 
blies not far away, the Centre probably 
could not but acquiesce in this. 

It is, however, w-olcomo that the Chief 
Ministers have agreed to the procurement 
target erf four million tonnes suggested by 
the Commission for the 1971-72 season. 
Since in the last season procurement was 
stepped up to 3.2 million tonnes from 2.4 
million tonnes in 1968-69, it should not 
be difficult to procure an additional eight 
lakh tonnes in the turrent season. The 
stocks with the Central and Stale Gov¬ 
ernments increased from 4.3 million ton¬ 
nes to 4.8 million tonnes during the 1970-71 
season. If the procurement target for the 
new season is fulfilled, the Government 
will have achieved its objective of build¬ 
ing up a buffer stock of five million ton¬ 
nes. It should then be possible to put an 


end to the import of foodgrains under 
PL 480 possibly by the end of this year 
as indeed is the Government’s intention. 

While the self-reliance that this will 
lead to in the matter of food supplies 
.should be wholeheartedly w'elcomed, it 
ha.s to be ensured that the elimination of 
the country’s dependence on concessional 
foodgrains docs not result in higher prices 
of wheat. With the steady decline in the 
proportion of imported wheal in the 
total quantity of wheat released through 
the public distribution system, the losses 
on di.stribution have been increasing be¬ 
cause the landed cost of imported wheat 
has been much less than that of the indi¬ 
genous varieties. The Government has 
been subsidising these losses. The losses 
will be of much greater magnitude when 
PL 480 food imports are stopped. But the 
Government can go on bearing this ever- 
increasing subsidy only to the detriment 
of its development activities. 

A way out is to in«*case the issue 
prices of different varieties of wheat. 
These had more than doubled between 
1964 and 1970. Any further increase in 
the issue prices will hit hard the poorer 
classes. At any rate, in the interest of 
price stabilisation which is an imperative 
this must be avoided. The alternative is to 
reduce the procurement prices. As the 
Commission has pointed out, the best way 
of providing incentives to cultivators is 
by protecting their profit margins through 
improvement in the efficiency of cultiva¬ 
tion and the consequential reduction in 
the unit cost of output rather than through 
price support. □ 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Bane of politically 
organised unions 

Bombay. 

|N his presidential address to the 38th 
^ annual general meeting of the Em¬ 
ploy ei-s Federation of India held in Bom¬ 
bay, Mr Naval H. Tata referred to some 
of the important problems concerning in¬ 
dustrial relations in our country. The em¬ 
ployers have complained repeatedly that 
trade unions are controlled by politically 
motivated leaders. This results in indus¬ 
trial disputes which could be avoided if 
political considerations are kept out. Re¬ 
ferring to this, Mr Tata said; “This feature 
has unfortunately become a chronic ail¬ 
ment of our industrial relations which may, 
one day, reluctantly compel the employers 
to appeal to Government to permit us to 
recognise, as a bargaining* agent, a com¬ 
mittee of representatives directly elected 
from amongst th«^ workers for collective 
bargaining at luedt, level, thus ek^^udifig 


ail outsiders. This may cut right across 
the trade union movement in the country^ 
and 1 would hesitate to suggest such a 
drastic remedy. However, the country-is 
in desperate need of freeing the workers 
from politically organised unions whose 
avowed object is to create intra-union and 
inter-union rivalries.” 

Tile workers themselves are becoxnix^ 
increasingly aware of this weakness in 
their movement. There are instances 
where the workers have refused to follow 
the advice of their leaders when they have 
felt that the advice was not purely on con¬ 
siderations of the interests of the labour. 
As it has happened, however, in many of 
these instances the trade union leaders had 
told the workers not to precipitate cruris 
and the workers had felt that i* w-as possi¬ 
ble for them to serve their interests bet¬ 
ter through a strike action. There is 
another side of this situation also. The 
trade union leaders themselves are finding 
it increasingly difficult to press the trade 
unions to follow a line that suited their 
political strategies. A favourable climate, 
therefore, does exist for eschewing poli¬ 
tics fi-om trade union movement. What is 
needed is better guidance to the workers 
under a given situation which would help 
them in weighing all the aspects of a 
situation and to decide their action accord¬ 
ingly. Of course, there would be occasions 
where the workers and the leaders would 
feel that a direct action is called for, while 
the employers might think otherwise. Such 
a conflict could only be resolved through 
genuine collective bargaining. It should 
not be difficult for the leaders of the two 
Sides sitting round the table to arrive at 
a solution acceptable to both. 

Another important point referred to 
by Mr Tata was regarding the decision an¬ 
nounced by the Government of India to 
go ahead with a co-ordinated wage policy 
and an integrated incomes policy to check 
the inflationary trends in the economy. In 
this connection, Mr Tata remarked: ‘Tt 
would be unfortunate if, in the name of an 
incomes policy, certain sources of income 
are drastically scaled down, with an ad¬ 
verse impact on incentives and availability 
of talent and skills for higher administra¬ 
tive cadres, while industrial wages remain 
unregulated or even revised upwards on 
grounds of political policy, Ceilings on 
wealth and incomes could only be con¬ 
sidered as a part of an integrated imtional 
policy emlwacing all incomes .of all $ec- 
tors of the economy, including urban 
and rural, industrial and non-industrial, 
as also the agricultural sector which 
constitutes the core of our economy. 
Merely tinkering with probleipa of 
any one particular sector, in isolation 
to the exclusion of others, would create in'- 
balances and result in far ^ater diapari' 
ties of incomes than at presahL^ 

These remarks are unexceptional. At 
the same tltne the employier cannot ignore 
tiial the wotkm have beeoifne' 
conscious and organised to ixuitoNcih^ fair 
share out of ihe total income an^mdus' 
trial com^' or i* 
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will be wrong to judge the level of profits 
and liM?oine8; in terms of the lowest paid 
StrWa of the economy, it would be equally 
wrong to Judge the wage level on this 
<!riterion. lie real solution to the incomes 
problem is larger productivity and greater 
production, creation of more job opportu¬ 
nities through greater development of 
labour-intensive industries such as cotton 
textiles, jute, collieries, mining and agri- 
cuitureC This problem, however, should 
not be confused with that of wage policy 
in an organised industry. 

Mr Tata has complained that the policy 
of hundred per cent neutralisation of the 
rise in the cost of living through dearness 
allowance is inequitable and it has distort¬ 
ed the wage structure in many industries. 
As against this, the Government has to 
take into account the growing unrest 
among the workers at the continuing ero¬ 
sion of their real income through higher 
prices. It will be worthwhile for the em¬ 
ployers to devise ways and means of check¬ 
ing the price rise in consultation with the 
Government. The employers are right in 
arguing that the price rise is the inevit¬ 
able consequence of increase in cost of pro¬ 
duction and taxes. But for breaking this 
vicious circle, it is not enough to adopt a 
policy of containing wages. There will 
have to be better managements, cuts in 
overhead costs and better marketing re¬ 
search. It is a huge problem and the orga¬ 
nised workers would not agree to bear the 
entire burden of cutting the costs. 

All these issues of inclustrial relations 
could be solved better if the Government 
revised its decision to shelve the National 
I^abour Commission’s key recommendations 
for the creation of a new machinery of in¬ 
dustrial relations, Mr Tata was right in 
calling upon the Central Government to 
implement expeditiously the key recom¬ 
mendations of the Commission to set up 
Industrial Relations Commissions as agreed 
to by the Standing Labour Committee last 
year. These commissions could be the 
proper forum where all the vital issues re¬ 
garding industrial relations could be pro- 
pently discussed and acceptable solutions 
could be found. □ 

CROP INSURANCE 

Basic issues yet to be 
identified 

Bombay. 

CO much, has been talked about the 
‘ benefit of crop insurance to our agri¬ 
culture for so long, and yet it would ap¬ 
pear that the basic framework of such a 
scheme is still to be worked out. That was 
the impression created by the discussions 
et the sixteenth annual conference of the 
Federation of Insurance Institutes. The 
conference discussed basic issues such as 
whether crop insurance should be linked 
to the value of the crop or to its quantity, 
whether the premium should be paid In 
cash or in kind and whether the insurance 
should be partial or full, and what should 
pe the formula for determining the pre- 
n^ium in the case of such a crop as rice. 

. Mr P. Santtianapik who led the discus¬ 
sion pn the general s^eme of crop insur- 
pointed out that ihe fluctuations in 
apicultuTal prices have made the pro¬ 
blem of crop insurance c<aPp]dcated. If the 


value of the crop is linked to the market 
prices, the date on which the price of the 
produce has to be taken will have to be 
fixed. If the quantity of crop is considered 
as the basis of insurance, it could not be 
overlooked that a diminished quantity of 
produce in a particular year may mean 
greater value for the crop. 

Mr Santhanam was of the view that 
the payment of premiiim should bo made 
in kind. But then this would necessitate 
construction of silos and godowns where 
the premium paid could be restored. Con¬ 
sidering the moral hazards, partial insur¬ 
ance or under-insurance should be provi¬ 
ded as was done in the case of fire. As 
regards the premium to be paid, the view 
was expressed that initially at least a uni¬ 
form rate of premium per acre for all 
areas may have to be charged. The insur¬ 
ance should bo made compulsory in selec¬ 
ted areas and the village panchayats should 
be harnessed to tbe task of determining 
the average production and other issues. 

On the specific question of rating of 
ricc-risk, Mr A. G. Bhanu, also of the 
Lie, proposed the formula that the rate 
of premium should vary between 3.12 per 
cent and 6.11 per cent of the average yield. 
In most of the States 3.12 per cent w’ould 
be the rate for insurance and the highest 
rate of 6.11 per cent would be for Orissa, 
where co-operation and agriculture are 
both in a backward state. 

Even when these issues of premium 
and allied matters are resolved, the im¬ 
portant question would remain as to the 
agency which will operate the scheme 
The State Governments should be the 
natural choice since they have an exten¬ 
sive administrative machinery functioning 
in districts and villages. But the States 
themselves have to be given the green 
signal by the Centre adopting the 
needed legislation. In its absence even 
a pilot scheme proposed by Punjab 
had to be abandoned. It is stated 
that New Delhi has under contem¬ 
plation a scheme to set up crop insurance 
fund of about Rs 100 crores, but it is not 
likely to materialise unless all the intri¬ 
cacies associated with crop insurance are 
resolved. There is an urgency in tackling 
them since the banking system is pump¬ 
ing in lot of credit in the agricultural 
sector. 'Those funds must be assured not 
only safety but also adequate return. Q 
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KERALA 

Decisive voice for 
Congress (R)? 

Thivanuhum. 

4 RECONSTITUITON of the Govern- 
^ ment of Kerala .seems to be in the 
oiling, with the addition, of representatives 
of the Ruling Congress and the Kerala 
Congress, and the exit of some of the pre¬ 
sent Ministers from the Cabinet. Tlie pre¬ 
liminary round of meetings and discus- 
.sions are already under way. The co-ordi¬ 
nation committee of the Cabinet has asked 
for the views of the Ruling Congress, This 
/is impoitanfc as the present government 
exists on the votes of the Congress repre- 
senldlives in the legislature. 

Opinion in the Congre.ss (R) seem.? to 
have veered round in favour of joining the 
Cabinet. The idea is to broad-base the 
Cabinet, with the Ruling Congress having 
a decisive voice, and with the allo¬ 
cation of seats m the Cabinet on 
the basis of the strength of the con¬ 
stituents in the legislature. If this prin¬ 
ciple were to be accepted, the parties now 
represented in the Cabinet will have to 
reduce their .strength. 

Speculation is already rife, on 
who will be chosen to the Cabinet 
from the Ruling Congress and the Kerala 
Congress. The older members of the Con¬ 
gress were in favour of joining the admini¬ 
stration even from the beginning, while 
the younger members of the party wanted 
to wait, W’hile supporting the Government. 
The present change of attitude is prob¬ 
ably a direct outcome of the corruption 
.scandals regarding the acquisition of land 
for the agricultural University and appoint¬ 
ments to the Stato-ovmed Travancore- 
Cochin Chemicals at Udyog Mandal. 

Observers here recall that it vras with 
the drawn sword of comiption that the 
non-Marxist group ousted the Marxists 
from power. Therefore, Mr Achutha 
Menon and his colleagues should have been 
on their guard. And they ask; Is history 
repeating itself so soon? Or, is it possible 
that the Ruling Congress is getting set to 
participate in the administration, quietly 
getting rid of the Achutha Menou 

Ministiy? 
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Still, the problem is not easy. A multi¬ 
party regime wilt certainly have its limita¬ 
tions, against the united Marxist party in 
Kerala, unless it is a stop-gap arrangement 
like the new goveniment in West Bengal 
under Mr Ajoy Mukhcrjce. In an.v case, 
the final role of the Ruling Congress will 
be decided by the Prime Minister whose 
main interest is to improve her party^s 
hold on Kerala □ 

TAMIL NADU 


Foodgralns output 
exceeds target 


Madras. 

Director of Agriculture, Mr N. Hari 
Bhasker, has disclosed that the output 
of foodgrains in the State wUl reach the 
record level of 7.2 million tonnes during 
1970-71. Of this total output, rice accounts 
for 5.3 million tonnes, as against 4.5 million 




tonnes in the previous year. This impres¬ 
sive increase in production is the result 
of extension of areas under high-yielding 
rice varieties to cover 4.5 million acres 
during the year, as against 1.6 million acres 
in 196^69. An equally impressive increase 
in yield from 1,569 kg per hectare in 1968-69 
to 1,974 kg per hectare in the current year 
has also contributed to the record level of 
rice production. Incidentally, the plan for 
1971-72 envisages further extension of the 
area under high-yielding rice varieties so 
as to raise it to 5 million acres. 

High-yielding varieties of millets, too, 
have been increasingly in the picture. The 
area under such varieties has come to 0.40 
million acres in the current year, as against 
0.14 million acres in 1968-69. This area 
increase has partly accounted for the in¬ 
crease in the output of foodgrains other 
than rice from 1.6 million tonnes in 1968-69 
to 1.9 million tonnes in the current year. 
Incidentally, the plan for 1971-72 envisages 
further extension of the area under high- 
yielding millet varieties so as to raise it to 
0.7 million acres. The plan also calls for 



introduction of high-yielding varieties of 
pulses on 0,2 million acres. 

Between them, rice and other food*' 
grains, by their peak output of 7.2 miUteo. 
tonnes in the current year, have exceeded 
the target of 6.7 million tonnes. Given 
fairly normal seasonal conditions in the 
coming agricultural year, this trend of ris¬ 
ing foodgrains production may be expected 
to continue. If it does, it can be rightly 
described as the cumulative result of a 
series of well-conceived measures in recent 
years—for drought relief, for sinking new 
wells and deepening old wells, for energis- 
more and mor^ wells, for introducing 
high-yielding varieties and for multiple 
cropping. That this trend must, in any 
case, continue need hardly be ovei> 
emphasised, for the continuing trend of 
population growth would have to be con¬ 
stantly kept in, view. Tamil Nadu's popu¬ 
lation, according to the 1971 census figures 
(provisional), has increased by 22 per 
cent over the last decade—from 33.7 mil¬ 
lion in 1961 to 41.1 million in the current 
year. q 
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CANTON FAIR 

Our diplomat’s secret mission 


Hongkong. 

^HERE is considerable speculation here 

on a “secret” trip made last week by 
the Indian Commissioner, Mr V. Siddhar- 
thacharry, to Canton. The visit on the 
occasion of the Canton Trade Fair perhaps 
would not have evoked that keen interest 
but h>r the mystery that the Commission 
tried to build around the week-long trip 
to Canton of its head. An otTicial announce¬ 
ment in the Commission’s daily bulletin of 
April 14 said: '‘H. E. the Commissioner, 
Shri V. Siddharthacharry, would be away 
for a week from I’uesday, April 14. In his 
absence Shri Kamalesh Sharma will be 
Acting Commissioner.’' 

The Commissioner’s depart.ure from 
Hongkong to an undisclosed destination 
only a few weeks before he was scheduled 
to leave for New Delhi on transfer made 
local newspapers take immediate notice of 
the announcement. C3orre.spondents who^ 
approached the Commission for clarifica-*^ 
tion said that the CommiSvSion’s officials dis¬ 
missed their queries with the reply “no 
comment”. But a senior official was re¬ 
ported to have told a local English language 
daily: “I cannot confirm or deny it (Com¬ 
missioner's trip to Canton). He (the 
Oommissioner) was here till yesterday 
(April 14).” 

According to local newspaper reports, 
the Commissioner went to Canton as the 
guest of China. But reliable sources claim 
that China had not extended an invitation 
to Mr Siddharthacharry in his capacity of 
a diplomat. It is being pointed out that 
C!!hina is particular about not inviting a 
diplomat from abroad to visit the Canton 


Fair if his country has a diplomatic mission 
in the Chinese capital. 

Informed sources say that Mr Siddhar- 
thocharry received the invitation in his 
private opacity through the Chinese Gene^ 
ral Chamber of Commerce in Hongkong, 
which usually handles invitations to only 
Chinese businessmen from Hongkong. 
Apparently, the Chinese Chamber de¬ 
cided to handle the invitation to Mr 
Siddharthacharry mainly because it is 
through this organisation and its Chair¬ 
man, Mr Wang Kuan-cheng. that Mr 
Sidharthacharry and other Commission 
officials have been negotiating for more 
than a year to resume Sino-Indian trade 
Mr Siddharthacharry has been seen at a 
number of receptions organised by the 
communist-controlled Chinese Chamber 
during the past few months. The Chamber’s 
Chairman, Mr Wang, and other leftist 
banking officials have, on their part, at¬ 
tended parties hosted by Mr Siddhartha¬ 
charry at his official residence. 

Diplomatic observers in Hongkong con¬ 
sidered as laudable the Chinese decision to 
allow Mr Siddharthacharry to visit the 
Canton Fair. They see no reason why 
India should not attempt to resume her 
trade with China When the United States 
is making serious efforts to trade with a 
country which she used to consider as her 
enemy number 1, The example of Japan 
is also cited in this connection. 

But these diplomats are apparently 
puzzled over the decision of Mr Sid¬ 
dharthacharry to visit the fair in his 
private capacity. What is not quite 
clear to them is why New Delhi 


should have decided to send its Hongkong- 
based chief diplomat to Canton instead of 
the Charge d’Affaires from Peking. The 
best solution, in their opinion, would have 
been to send a representative of the Gov- 
emment-owned State Trading Corpora¬ 
tion to the Canton Fair. The STC in col¬ 
laboration with local business interests has 
already established a base in Hongkong to 
build up Indian exports to the colony as 
well as to utilise its entrepot facilitit's to 
promote Indian products in other Asian 
markets. 

Assuming that New Delhi would wel¬ 
come a resumption of trade with China, it 
is possible that it thought it better to send 
a diplomat to Canton rather than a STC 
official though he might be well-versed in 
all aspects of foreign trade. Politics i.s in¬ 
variably involved in trading with China 
and a diplomat is better equipped to appre¬ 
ciate the implications than one who may 
be an expert on trade. 

It could al5?o be that much more is be¬ 
ing read in Mr Siddharthacharry's visit 
than what is really involved. Mr Siddhar- 
thachany could as well have gone to the 
Canton Fair to make an on-the-spot assess¬ 
ment of the Chinese progress in various sec¬ 
tors of industry and the competition that 
the Chinese goods could offer to India in 
South-East Asian markets where she is 
keen to promote the export of her goods 
The semi-annual trade fairs held in Can¬ 
ton during autumn and spring are consi¬ 
dered to be China's economic show win¬ 
dows where most of her Intematjpnal 
tnade agreements are negotiated. These 
fairs attended by businessmen have bee.c 
gaining increasing popularity lately with 
the growing Japanese and other foreign 
participalion. some Hon^ong-baaed 

American bugineasmen have been trying ii^ 
recent weeks to find admission to 






Hike Canton Fair is thus an excellent forum 
to the Chinese economic strength 

*a$ well as the x>ossible direction and pat* 
.tern of her trade with other countries.. 
Whatever her political differences with 
China, India must keep herself oontanu- 
ously informed of the economic progress 
of that country, and Mr Siddharthacharry 
might have gone to Canton to further this 
worthwhile cause. D 

BURMA 

Japan mounts an 
economic thrust 

Rangoon. 

'T'HFi visit of three successive Japanese 

missions to Rangoon since the begin¬ 
ning of the year indicates that Japan and 
Burma are about to enter into a new and 
more active phase of economic and techni¬ 
cal co-operation. In January came a 
mission of Japanese engineers to advise 
on construction of quake-resistant build¬ 
ings. In February came a Japanese Eco¬ 
nomic Mission and a Japanese Petroleum 
Trade Mission for talks with Burmese 
authorities on matters relating to Burma’s 
economic plans, finance and banking, in¬ 
dustry, mining and trade. 

Burma's economic relations with 
Japan are of quite recent origin com¬ 
pared to those with India and China 
which date back to ancient times. But 
the Second World War and its aftermath 
have created conditions which exert on 
Burma a sort of gravitational pull towards 
Japan’s economic orbit. The Japanese 
invasion did incalculable harm to Burma, 
and when the war ended in 1945, both 
Burma and Japan lay prostrate, the first 
from economic ruin and the latter from 
military defeat. Burma then found her¬ 
self in desperate need of foreign aid for 
urgent rehabilitation of her shattered eco¬ 
nomy, while Japan desired a speedy nor¬ 
malisation of .relations with Burma and 
other former Asian enemies in order to be 
able to resume her trade with them. In 
such a situation, it was not surprising that 
Burma and Japan came to terms quickly 
and concluded a peace treaty and a re¬ 
parations agreement in 1953. Under the 
agreement, Japan provided Burma with 
US$200 million (Rs 150 crorea) reparations 
and a US$50 million (Rs 37.5 crores) loan. 

The reparations and the loan were of 
immense value to Burma, but they had a 
profound effect on the pattern of Burma’s 
import trade. Although long integrated 
with the sterling area, the trade began to 
get oriented towards Japan. The shift in 
Japan’s favour was further encouraged by 
Burma’s abrogation in 1953 of the Ottawa 
Agreement which accorded preferential 
tariffs to countries of the British Common¬ 
wealth, The immediate result was the 
replacement of India by Japan as the fore¬ 
most trading partner of Burma. Thus, 
while Iridia provided as much as 65 per 
cent of Butmans total imports before the 
war, and Japan ohly 8 per cent, by 1959 
India’s share of the trade had dropped to 
•10.8 per cent while that of Japan had risen 
to 20.8 per cent (the highest among 
Burma’s suppliers), Japan was still lead¬ 
ing in 1968^ accounting for over 22 per 
cent of Burma’s total Itnports, while India 
siwlied oply 9 and the UK only 11 
per ,cent' • ■ * ' 


In 1983, Japan granted to Burma addi- inevitably entail Burma's dependence on 
tional reparations amounting to US $140 Japan for needed spare, parts and access 
million (Ra 105 crores) and an additional sories for some time to come, 
loan of US $30 million (Rs 22.5 crores) 

under a Burma-Japan Economic and Recent events show that Burma is 

Technical Co-operation Agreement. These seeking more aid from her former enemy, 
reparations are to be drawn within 12 who, having reached the pinnacle oI eco- 
years from 1965, and the loan within 6 nomic achievement since the end of the 
years from 1963. The two together are war, .-^eems capable of giving such aid, 
sure to help maintain Japan’s position as General Ne Win visited Japan in May 
Burma’s principal supplier. 1970 and obtained from the Japanese 

Prime Minister, Mr Eisaku Sato, a pledge 
Evidence of increasing Japanese pre- that Japan would extend to Burma finan- 
sence in Burmese economy can already be cial and technological assistance for the 
seen, among others, in the Large number of development of oil resources in the Bay of 
Japanese nnotor cars on Burma’s roads and Bengal, off Burma’s western coast. The 
Japanese craft in Burma’s rivers. But by three Japanese missions which have visit- 
far the most conspicuous proof in this re- ed Rangoon since January are an outcome 
gard are the 84,000 kw hydro-electric plant of this pledge, but judging from their 
at Uawpita waterfalls in the Kayah State composition and the wide vai’iet>^ of sub¬ 
in north-east Burma, and the newly com- jects they discussed with the Burmese 
pleted 55,000-ton-a-year urea fertiliser authorities, it would appxear that the new 
plant in Central Burma, both of which phase of Burma-Japan co-operation will not 
were built with Japanese assistance. These be confined to maritime oil exploration 
plants as well as other Japanese-made only but extend to several other fields of 
machinery and equipment in Burma will economic activity. □ 
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CONGRESS OF THE CPSU 

A quiet revolution In 



economic philosophy 


By Dev Murarka 


Moscow. 

IT has been a Congress of the consolida- 

tors. Perhaps no other party Congi’ess 
has been so quiet and business like as the 
one which has just finished. There are 
sound reasons why the Soviet leaders de¬ 
cided to hold it that way and almost got 
away with creating the improssjon that no 
radical changes are in the offing. So much 
so, that even the Politburo remained un¬ 
changed except for promotion of four of 
the candidate members to full member¬ 
ship, thus enlarging the most powerful 
body in the country from 11 members to 
15. 

Undoubtedly, the Congress succeeded 
in underlining the greater degree of 
authority and command over the party’s 
affairs which the General Secretary, 
Leonid Brezhnev, has now acquired. Even 
the promotions to the Politburo arc seen 
as strengthening the balance in favour of 
Brezhnev rather than anything else. But, 
this should not mislead anyone into think¬ 
ing that Brezhnev is indulging into a little 
personality cult of his own. Rather, it is a 
reflection of the confidence shown in him 
by the collective leadership which has felt 
for some time that it would be better to 
poject one identifiable personality rather 
tlian a group for internal political reasons. 

The fact that none of the top leaders 
were retired from the Politburo or even 
from the influential Party Secretariat also 
suggests that balance of forces at the top 
political level is so even and delicate that 
even one change may necessitate a number 
of other changes in the Politburo. It also 
suggests that Brezhnev was either unable 
or unwilling to bring about so many 
changes at this stage and that his power, 
though enhanced by common consent, was 
still kept fairly in check. The net result 
was that the group of 25 persons, who be¬ 
tween them control the destiny of the 
Soviet Union, remains unchanged. Some 
aave been promoted but no newcomer 
was taken in. These 25 persons, to make it 
clear, are the 15 members of the Politburo, 
the 6 candidate members of the Politburo 
and 4 of the 10 Secretaries of the Central 
Committee who are neither full or candi¬ 
date members of the Politburo. It is, by 
any standards, a remarkable feat of poli¬ 
tical stability at the top. But it also sug¬ 
gests that Brezhnev’s power derives from 
the acquiesance of this group rather than 
from any domination over them. Nothing 
that has happened at the Congress, there¬ 
fore, should lead one a.stray into thinking 
that Brezhnev has emerged as a law unto 
himself. In reality, despite appearances to 
the contrary, he still is one among the 
equals, perhaps just a shade more equal 
than others but no more than that. 

The absence of change at Ihe Con¬ 
gress. however, does not guarantee that 
there mky not be changes after an interval. 
Indeed, the expansion of the Politburo as 
well as the Central Committee member¬ 
ship, fom 195 to 241, indicates that ground 
is being prepared to infuse some new 
blood into the circle of top elite in not so 


distant a future. What form it will take 
and who will be the personalities involved, 
it IS futile to speculate at this stage. Not 
because basis cannot be found for such 
vSpeculation but because in present condi¬ 
tions in the Soviet Union change of per¬ 
sonalities may not denote a change in 
policies. In this sense, too, the situation 
after the 24th Congress is radically differ¬ 
ent than after the last Congress. At the 
23rd Party Congress the Soviet leaders 
were still groping towards finding correct 
policies to suit thier outlook, they were a 
sliade lacking in confidence. On the con- 
trai'y, despite all the troubles they have 
faced in the intervening five years, they 
exuded confidence at the 24th Congress not 
only because they knew’ where they were 
going but also because they had a feeling 
that they w^ere also arnving at their des¬ 
tination. 

It will take some time for the outside 
w’orld, which is rather inclined to be too 
critical and cynical about the Soviet 
reality, to grasp this. But there is over¬ 
whelming evidence produced by the 
Congress to confirm that within the frame- 
wwk of their own thinking the Soviet 
leaders have indeed a great many reasons 
to be satisfied with the progress made so 
far and by the planned progress for the 
future. Theirs, on the whole, is essential¬ 
ly a conservative, centrist position from 
which they have been able to contain 
w’hat they considered to be the anarchy of 
post-de-Stalinisation period as well to beat 
off the determined attempts of the neo- 
Stalinist revivalists to go back to the old 
ways regardless of consequences. The 24th 
Congress was a convincing proof that the 
p>olicy-maker.s have rejected either of the 
alternatives and finally put an end to any 
fears that there could be a reversion to the 
past. On this, too, it has spelled out the 
policy in a firmer way than at the last 
Congress. It involves, of course, the price 
that ideologically, at least, the policy 
will remain, frozen at an artificial level of 
uneasy compromise between the orthodox 
Stalinist sentiments and very conservative 
liberalism, thus discouraging any real 
fiowering of the creative spirits in the arts. 
But it will have the merit of laying the 
ghost of Stalinist revival for once and all. 

But it is not in the field of ideology, 
or even foreign policy, that the enormous 
significance of the Congress lies. It is in 
the realm of economics that the Congrc.ss 
must be considered as laying the founda¬ 
tions of a quiet revolution. It is a great 
pity, indeed, that the attention which mat¬ 
ters of foreign policy and Ideology attract¬ 
ed from the commentators, have pushed 
into background the remarkable contents 
of Brezhnev’s policy document dealing 
with economic problems of the USSR. 

On going through it and combining it 
with the speech by Prime Minister Kosygin 
on the five-year plan directives, one is im¬ 
pressed by one thing above all. A signi¬ 
ficant change in Soviet approach to econo¬ 
mic problems is taking place and breaking 
from tbe established mould. It is not so 


much in what the Soviet leaders are do¬ 
ing actually but in the way they have 
shown a new perception of the economic 
realities that the importance lies. Some 
indication of this was already provided 
when the draft plan directives were pub¬ 
lished in February jind showed that for the 
first lime in the history of Soviet economic 
planning consumer goods were to have a 
priority over heavy industry. Outside ob¬ 
servers tended to dismiss this as a slight 
of hand which vrould change nothing, 
would probably fail to achieve the target 
and, in any case, the priority was with a 
very small margin. All these critici.sms 
may or may not be valid. It is certainly 
true that the planned increase in consumer 
goods is 44-48 per cent for the next five 
years as against 41-45 per cent for heavy 
industry. But to concentrate on tbe simple 
figures is to overlook the historic signifi¬ 
cance of this break from the past dogma. 
The full effect of this will be felt not in 
the current five-year plan but in the plans 
to come. 

Thi.s departure must be viewed in its 
historic context. In his report to the Con¬ 
gress Mr Brezhnev again and again under¬ 
lined the significance of this move, albeit 
indirectly sometimes, but often bluntly 
and directly. In the past, the heavy indus¬ 
try was invariably given priority because 
it was argued that resources were not ade¬ 
quate for everything and progress depend¬ 
ed upon the development of heavy indus¬ 
try. While there was something in this 
argument during the Stalin period, by the 
later period of Khrushchev it had become 
fallacious for the simple reason that Soviet 
resources had grown enough to allow for 
all-round expansion of the economy. This 
was done but with hesitation and with 
the heavy industry still getting priority. 
Even the five-year plan approved by the 
23rd Party Congress did not break from 
this tradition which had become almost 
sacred. But it has at last penetrated the 
minds of the Soviet policy makers that this 
continued unbalanced concentration upon 
heavy industry was holding up rather than 
helping the progress of the economy. 

Mr Brezhnev has now explained, and 
even if it is not the whole truth it is near 
enough to be dramatic: “In the early 
stages of building socialism, it will be re¬ 
called, we were compelled to concentrate 
on the top priorities, on which the very 
existence of the young Soviet State de¬ 
pended. Now the situation is changing. Not 
only do we wish to—for we have always 
wished it—but we can and must deil 
simultaneously with a broader set of 
problems. 

“While securing resources for con¬ 
tinued economic growth, while technically 
re-equipping production, and investing 
enormously in science and education, we' 
must at the same time concentrate more 
and more energy and means on tasks relat¬ 
ing to the improvement of the Soviet 
people’s weU-being. lAThile bre^aking 
through in one sector or another, ^ be it. ever 






S0 important, wa ho tongar aJEtorfi ajxy 
drawiwnit lag ia any of the others.” 

. Ilie statement above sweeps away, in 
B f&w j^tences, a strongly entrenched eco¬ 
nomic ideology which has done so much 
harm to the Soviet economy in recent 
yeafS. Bven then, the orthodox sentiment 
is so strong still that Mr Brezhnev had to 
demolish it further while appearing to 
placate it. Thus, a few minutes later, ho 
was telling the Congress that the new 
modification of economic priorities did not 
mean that the concern for heavy industry 
would slacken. He reiterated its import¬ 
ance in the context of defence industry. 
But then he lobbed a minor bomb into the 
lobby of defence industry by disclosing 
that, ”today, as much as 42 per cent of its 
output is used for civilian purpose^’. Not 
only that, he went on to argue that a good 
deal of increased consumer goods produc¬ 
tion will have to come from defence indus¬ 
try, too, because it already has facilities for 
such production. In other ivords, he was 
telling the advocates of heavy industry 
that heavy and defence industries are not 
watertight compartments and they also 
must contribute to civilian production, 
that the defence industries in any case had 
idle capacity which is being used for civi¬ 
lian purposes and should be used so even 
to a greater extent in the future. 

Even more devastatingly, Mr Brezhnev 
attacked the established psychology of eco¬ 
nomic priorities and exfiosed perhaps one 
of the root causes why the Soviet economy 
creates such a poor impression despite its 
inherent strength and why the people have 
to suffer the humiliation of deprivation of 
small necessities. He said: “We have 
many years of heroic history behind us, 
comrades, when millions of Communists 
and non-Party jieople consciously accepted 
privations and hardships, were content 
with the bare essentials and denied them¬ 
selves the right to demand any special 
amenities. This could not but reflect on 
their attitude to the production of con¬ 
sumer goods, to their quality and range. 
But that which was explicable and natural 
in the past, when other tasks, other imder- 
takings stood in the forefront, is unaccept¬ 
able in the present conditions. And if 
some comrades tend to overlook this, the 
Party is entitled to regard their attitude 
as stemming either from a failure to under¬ 
stand the substance of its policy, oriented 
on a steady rise of the living standard, or 
as an attempt to vindicate their own 
inactivity. The Central Committee con¬ 
siders it necessary to raise this issue inci¬ 
sively and frankly. 

”We still have administrators, and this 
not only locally but in the centre as well, 
who meuiage to ‘coexist peacefully' with 
shortcomings, who have somehow recon¬ 
ciled themselves to the low quality of some 
consumer goods, and who are unfolding con¬ 
sumer production with unpardonable slow- 
^ss. Some go so far as to cut hack or even 
stop producing commodities that, though in¬ 
expensive, are essential for the population, 
^ the pretext of replacing outdated goods 
ones. Tliat is how shortages arise 
’fro^ tinje to time of goods usually known 
as trifles^. But there is no such thing as 
trines when it comes to items in daily de- 
mancU* 

a la^ sta^ he Went oft to argue 
^ W fetW 4uaEty 


also means more for 

quantity by itself is not Altog^: 

ther, therefore, Brezhnevas report'r^vealw 
something which had been lacking so far 
in Soviet policy pronouncements. It re¬ 
vealed a new perception of the needs of 
the economy as well as the people. It can be 
undoubtedly argued that it is all very well 
to be perceptive without doing, or being 
able to do, anything about putting this 
perc^tion to practice. And it might be a 
justified criticism of the new Five-Year 
Plan, that it does not go far enough to put 
these perceptions into practice. 

To adopt such an approach, however, 
will be to miss the essential point. It is 
that the Soviet leaders and planners have 
now taken an enormous step towards re¬ 
cognising the reality of the present ecf>- 
nomy and have arrived at some very acute 
conclusions. It may not be possible for 
them, in fact it is virtually impossible, to 
change either the system or the conditions 
overnight. But that they have taken a step 
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kad p«uT»sw, way lay tte foun- 
m the percep- 
S^ntoptSTlt will ato give time 

tot tile ^ ^ 

where they matter most, among the fwan- 
ners, managers, party official and bureau¬ 
crats, Then and only then the ground wiJl 
be ripe for more adventurous planning and 
ideas to take shape. But fbr this very 
reason this interim period i.s not to be de¬ 
spised. On the contrary, it should be 
valued highly and Mr Brezhnev’s substan¬ 
tial contribution in bringing this about 
should be recognised. This is also the rea¬ 
son, why the 24th Congress can be aptly 
described as a Congress of the consolida¬ 
tors. Despite its appearance of dullness it 
has at least opened the way tow’^ards more 
fruitful thinking on problems facing this 
country, at least where the economy is con¬ 
cerned. That is no mean achievement in 
itself, no matter how.soever critically one 
approaches them. O 
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Over 60% of India's 
children suffer £rom protein 
malnutrition.These are not 
just hungry children we’re 
talking about. Here’s a 
generation that may be 
growing up both physically 
and mentally retarded. 


Why? 


Protein is the element in food 
that builds both body and 
mind. If children between 
6 months and 5 years do not 
get enough protein they 
become physically stunted. 

Worse, their mental 
development may be affected. 

And protein later on cannot 
repair this damage. 

It lasts a lifetime. 

What it forebodes 

^Economic ills - - Adults below par, 
prone to illness, mean low 
productivity, wasted manhours. 

•Population problems— 
Malnutrition is the cause of 
more infant deaths than all 
other causes put together. 

High infant mortality 
encourages larger families. 

•Social unrest—Pop _ 

millions of Indians Jm 

caught in the vicious 


caught in the vicious 
cycle of poverty and 
poor performance— 
often caused by 
malnutrition- 
violence seenos the 
only answer. 


Help. 

Malnutrition is a hidden 
famine... and so more 
dangerous. We must fight 
It on all fronts. 

DEVEIXIPMBNT 
PLANNERS most recognise 
that nutrition is an 
important pre-requialte to 
socio-economic development. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY must 
fulfil its social responsibility 
—low-cost nutritious foods 
are urgently needed. 

GOVERNMENT. BOTH CEN¬ 
TRAL AND LOCAL, must 
•initiate developmental 
research 

•rationalise distribution 
of scarce protein foods 
•encourage the food industry 
with rational laws and 
licensing policies 
•organise mass-scale relief 
programmes 
•extend fortification of 
basic foods 

•use mass communication 
for nutrition education 








POWER SUPPLY 

Avoidable deficits and high costs 

New Delhi. the next few years and the available 


free of cost, enormous savings could be 
effected which would result in the electri¬ 
fication of more villages with the same 
funds. This experiment has been already 
tried successfully in some States. Another 
advantage of such a method is that the vil¬ 
lagers will feel that these are the works 


Power Economy Committee, headed 
^ by Mr K. 1^. Vij, in its report to the 
Government has highlighted the need for 
rationalising the operations of the power 
supply system in all its facets—generation, 
transmission and distribution—and the 
adoption of modern and scientific techni¬ 
ques of management in order to put the 
limited capital resources available for 
power development to the best use and de¬ 
rive the maximum benefits without in¬ 
creasing the running costs. The committee 
has identified a large number of areas 
where substantial savings can be effected 
and indicated the areas where there will 
be scope for saving in future. 

The report refers to a study of the 
integrated operations of four systems in 
the southern region which showed that 
about Rs 8.27 crores could have been saved 
in fuel charges alone in 1968-69 if princi¬ 
ples of economic generation scheduling had 
been applied. It cites the example of 
Maharashtra which lost industrial produc¬ 
tion to the extent of Rs 100 crores due to 
power shortage extending over six months 
in 1969. This could have been avoided had 
there been adequate transmission lines be¬ 
tween that State and M.ysore and Madhya 
Pradesh where surplus power is available. 
Similarly the 180 mw of surplus power 
available at Satpura could have been uti¬ 
lised to meet the acute power shortage m 
Punjab, Haryana and UP if adequate trans¬ 
mission lines existed. 

These underscore the vital importance 
of inter-connections between different 
power systems and the need for larger allo¬ 
cation of resources for transmission and 
distribution. Hitherto generation schemes 
have claimed a sizable portion of the in- 
vestmeoT in power development. The pro¬ 
vision for transmission and distribution 
in the Fourth Plan is Rs 721 crores against 
Rs 1,255 crores for power generation and 
Rs 444 crores for rural electrification. The 
committee has, therefore, urged that the 
outlay on transmission and distribution in 
the Fourth Plan and subsequent Plans 
should be considerably inercas^. Pointing 
out that in a developing economy like 
India’s some States will have surplus gene¬ 
rating capacity and the others much less 
than what they require, the committee says 
that this situation can be remedied only 
by providing transmission lines between 
States of adequate capacities for the trans¬ 
fer of the surplus pow'or. 

It will be then easy to conceive of 
power transfer bct^^'een regions of the 
order of 500 in 700 mw over distances up 
to 1,000 km. This will lead to economic 
utilisation of resources. The transmission 
lines have to be planned on long-term 
basis, say for a period of 15 to 20 years. 
There is power shortage today in many 
parts of the country. According to the 
committee, this is likely to continue for 


generating capacity would not be able to 
meet the anticipated load demand. It is, 
therefore, important 1k> derive opitimum 
benefits from the available generating 
capacity. 

Substantial economies in the cost of 
power generation can also be achieved by 
developing well-integrated regional power 
grids leading to the evolution of a national 
power gi'id. There is an urgent need to de¬ 
vise measures which would promote devel¬ 
opment of such grids. As a first step, the 
committee has proposed that a phased per¬ 
spective plan of development of power 
systems should be formulated. In its vnew, 
maximum economies in the cost of power 
production can also be achieved through 
planning which looks far oeyond the needs 
and requirements of small individual sys¬ 
tems. The planning should, therefore, be 
done on a regional basis and the power pro¬ 
jects should be chosen on regional consid¬ 
erations and on the basis of minimum 
cost. 

The committee has com^to the conclu¬ 
sion that under the existing conditions in 
the country hydel schemes constitute the 
most economic means of power generation. 
Apart from the economy inherent in them, 
hydel schemes designed for complementary 
peaking with thermal or nuclear stations 
enable better utilisation of available 
generating capacity and energy potential. 
The estimated cost of power from nuclear 
stations based on heavy water reactor tech¬ 
nology shows that atomic power would be 
competitive with the prevailing production 
cost of thermal .stations located far away 
from the collieries. The committee has. 
therefore, suggested that in order to produce 
cheaper electricity the bulk of new gene¬ 
rating capacity to be added during the 
Fifth and Sixth Plans should be derived 
from hydro sources. The balance of new 
generating capacity should be from super 
steam power stations employing the lar¬ 
gest possible unit sizes and located near 
coal washeries or coal mines. Nuclear 
power generation would be economical in 
areas with limited hydro resources and 
which are far removed from collieries. 

Empliasising that rural electrification 
is one of the most basic needs for improv¬ 
ing the standard of living of 80 per cent 
of India’s population which lives in vil¬ 
lages, the report observes that an impor¬ 
tant reason for the low productivity of farm¬ 
ing in the country is that energy and 
motive power on a large scale have not 
been applied to agriculture as in the devel¬ 
oped countries, Eleotrlcity has now be¬ 
come a necessity rather than an amenity 
even in rural area.s. The. committee has 
said that rural electrification can 
spread rapidly if it takes the shape of a 
people’s movement. Labour and transport 
form about 15 to 20 per cent of the total 
cost of the lines. If the villagers can be 
enthused to supply labour and transport 


created by them and are likely to ensure 
that no damage is caused. 

The committee says that the co-opera¬ 
tive use of tubewells should be encouraged. 
This would help in pooling of resources. 
Tlie use of tubewells and selling of tube- 
well water would increase the load factor 
and improve the economics of rural elec¬ 
trification. Similarly, co-operative use of 
electric appliances such as threshing 
machines, drying facilities for fruits, cold 
storage, etc, will ‘^nsure profitable use of 
power. 

The report also stresses that the easi¬ 
est and the quickest way for rural develop¬ 
ment will be to integrate the rural electri¬ 
fication programmes with the agricultural 
and rural industrial development schemes. 
It has recommended that suitable incen¬ 
tives should be provided to farmers to go in 
for the use of electric power. For this pur¬ 
pose service .stations should be set up with 
mobile squads which should take up cer¬ 
tain works like internal wiring and main¬ 
tenance on reasonable charges. The State 
governments should organise rural techni¬ 
cal centres and thus utilise unemployed 
technical personnel for this purpose. They 
should be given necessary incentives to 
offer their services to the farmers. The 
State electricity boards should also set up 
such centres or assist in their establish¬ 
ment. 

The committee considers that some 
changes in the institutional arrangements 
are necessary to ensure power develop¬ 
ment on a rational and co-ordinated basis 
throughout the country. An important re¬ 
commendation made by it in this connec¬ 
tion is that the Central Electricity Autho¬ 
rity should be reconstituted on a full-time 
basis and entrusted with the preparation 
of a national perspective plan for power 
development. In drawing up such a plan, 
it should seek the help of regional and 
State electricity boards which are familiar 
with the conditions prevailing in thgir res¬ 
pective areas. The committee has also re¬ 
commended that the agency for the con¬ 
struction of power projects will have to be 
decided on the basis of the nature of the 
scheme, its location and the type of fin¬ 
ancing. In the committee’s view the insti¬ 
tution of control boards which has already 
been ladc^Hed in some States for imple¬ 
menting power projects, may be followed 
in. the case of projects that are taken up 
on regional considerations. Further, it has 
suggested that regional electricity boards 
should concern themselves primai^y with 
ensuring maximum economy by integrated 
operation of the constituent power systems 
in their regions. The position of the re¬ 
gional electricity boartls the 

General Electricity Authority Aould be 
given statutory recognition. 

Ex|>res8ing concern over. the large 
shortfalls in generating capad^ apd ttwa- 
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mission lacilities in the past, the committee 
says that ii this trend continues there is 
likelihood of a serious power Portage 
’ occurring in the Fifth and Sixth Plans as 
well. l*herefore, it has strongly urged con¬ 
certed action on a wide front lor making 
up the lost ground and preventing short- 
in future. □ 

PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Pending hike in crude 
price worries MRL 

Madhas. 

'T'HE fourth annual report of Madras 
^ Refineries Limited covered the 15- 
month period ended June 30, 1970, and the 
first year of its commercial operations. 
With a turnover of Rs 26.93 crores during 
the period under review, the company 
sustained a net loss of Rs 3.67 crores after 
providing Rs 3.29 crores for depreciation 
and Rs 2.32 crores for interest on loans. 
At the company’s fourth annual general 
meeting on December 17, the Chairman, 
Mr M. Rama Brahmam, disclosed that sub¬ 
sequent to the presentation of the audited 
accounts to the Board the Government of 
India decided the basis for pricing lubri¬ 
cating oil base stocks. The Government’s 
decision resulted in an additional income 
of Rs 1.12 crore during the operating year 
1969-70, thereby bringing down the year’s 
loss to Rs 2.55 crores. This reduced deficit 
too was wiped out by profitable working 
during the five-month period July-Novem- 
ber 1970. The company's operations have 
continued to be profitable since November 
1970 in spite of the heavy freight charges 
on account of crude imports. 


Notwithstanding the present trend of 
profitable working, the ultimate level of 
profit in the current financial year, that 
is July 1970 to June 1971, is subject to un¬ 
certainty because of several factors. The 
first is the inadequacy of port facilities to 
handle large tankers for transport of crude 
and the consequent heavy incidence of 
freight rates. The second is the delay in 
the commencement of operations of the 
Madras Fertiliser plant and the conse¬ 
quent uncertain offtake of naphtha 
on a steady basis till the plant reaches 
stabilised production. The third factor is 
represented by the two price increases 
notified by the suppliers of crude in recent 
monthsi, the first increase effective from 
November 17, 1970, from $1.35 per barrel 
to $1.41 per barrel and the latest further 
increase effective from February 1971. 
Both price increases are still under nego¬ 
tiation with the Government of India. If 
both the price increases by any chance are 
accepted by the Government they will eat 
into the profits of Madras R^neries 
during its current financial year. 

It would be unrealistic as of now to 
out the ultimate profit in the current 
year, for it is not clear what the increased 
etude prices wUf. finally be and what the 
milresgxmxRn^ increased produdt prices 


at a recent prehs conf^enoe in New 
What $s a ,(Mtfe, 4$ue$s as of now is 
™t a pj^hle cnide incifease iit the 


incidentally, an identical poim 
by Mr C. R 
<rattaimiraman. Chairman, Cochin Befine 


Industrial Relations Commissions 

MR Naval H. Tata, President, Em- 
ployers’ Federation of India, says 
that the Government should give the 
highest priority to the setting up of the 
proposed Industrial Relations Commis¬ 
sions and expedite the progress towards 
the development of harmonious relations 
in all industries. The establishment of 
IRCs will have a highly beneficial effect 
on labour-management relations in the 
country. As regards the national wage 
policy, Mr Tata says that ceilings on 
wealth and income could only be con¬ 
sidered as a part of the integrated natio¬ 
nal policy embracing all sectors of the 
economy including urban and rural, 
industrial and non-industrial as also 
agricultural sectors. “Merely tinkering 
with problems of any one particular sec¬ 
tor in isolation to the exclusion of others 
would create imbalances and result in 
far greater disparities of income than 
at present,’* says Mr Tata. 

Cement price fixation 

Mr R. D. Shah, President, Cement 
Manufacturers’ Association, Bombay, 
says that the major problem facing the 
cement industry is the inadequate price 
allowed for its products. Although the 
industry is not averse to the Grovem- 
ment’s policy of holding the price line, 
it is necessary that the Government 
should ensure suitable compensation 
whenever there is a steep rise in manu¬ 
facturing costs as a result of Govern¬ 
mental actions such as increased freight 
on raw materials, enhancement of royal¬ 
ties, revision of electricity tariffs, etc. 
Over such matters the manufacturers 
have no control and as such the pricing 
policy of the Government should ensure 
a remunerative rate to the industry. 
Since 1966, the costs have increased by 
over Rs 20 per tonne and the price in¬ 
creases granted by the Government are 
grossly inadequate to cover this. 

Bank credit for pump-sets 

Mr A. C. Gupta, President, In¬ 
dian Pump Manufacturers’ Association, 
says that some of the nationalised banks 
are putting “rather harsh and unreason¬ 
able conditions” while financing sup¬ 
pliers of agricultural pump-sets. The 
guarantee for good quality, reasonable 
price and assured after-sales service is a 
normal feature of any transaction. But 
the supplier cannot be held responsible 
for the non-payment to the bank of any 
of the instalments of the loan by the 
farmer-borrower. But some of the 
nationalised banks insist on having a 
guarantee from the suppUer to the effect 
that he would take back the pump and 
repay the entire dues in case an agricul¬ 
turist-borrower defaults any repayment 
of loan instalments. Some banks are also 
insisting on ISI certification mark for 
approving a particular make of pumps. 
But quality, according to Mr Gupta, is 
something which is part and parcel of 
the culture of an organisation which can¬ 
not be ensured by ISI certification mark. 
As facts stand, none of the reputed 
manufacturers of pump-sets have opted 
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for ISI certification marks which means 
that their pumps will not qualify for 
approval by banks. 

Wire rope exports 

The Indian Wire Rope Manufac¬ 
turers Ass(Kiation, Bombay, says that 
the drastic cut in the duty drawback on 
exports of steel wire ropes has seriously 
affected the wire rope industry. The 
Government’s decision to cut the duty 
drawback on exports from Rs 453 to 
Ra 131.25 per tonne in respect of ungal¬ 
vanised wire ropes and Rs 157 per tonne 
in respect of galvanised wire ropes with 
effect from February 20 has come to the 
industry’s notice only recently. All the 
commitment,s of the industry for exports 
till April 15 were based on the conditions 
prevailing before February 20. Under 
such circumstances, the industry would 
have to face a heavy financial burden. 
The Association says that the Govern¬ 
ment should allow the rates of duty 
drawback prevailing before February 20 
for all export commitments till April 15. 

Power supply for jute industry 

Indian Jute Mills Association, Cal¬ 
cutta, says that the failure of the electri¬ 
city generating and distributing agencies 
to ensure uninterrupted supply of power 
to the Jute industry has hampered the 
industry's efforts to maximise produc¬ 
tion. The Barrackpore—^Titagurh and the 
Hooghly-Rishra areas representing some 
43 per cent of the mdustiy*s total produc¬ 
tion are subject to power cuts by the 
Calcutta Electricity ^pply Corporation. 
The resultant loss of output has been 
considerable. Between January 1979 and 
April 1971 restrictions in the supply of 
electricity to mills accounted for a pro¬ 
duction loss of about 25,000 tonnes val¬ 
ued at approximately Rs 7.3 crores—a 
little over 2 per cent of the industry’s' 
total output. 

Saurashtra mills 

Mr Mahendra Shantilal Shah, Pre¬ 
sident, Saurashtra Millowners’ Associa¬ 
tion, says that the textile units in Sau¬ 
rashtra, excepting a few prosperous 
units which have vast financial resour¬ 
ces and modem machineiy, are passing 
through a deep crisis. TOe financial 
resources of a majority of units are not 
even sufficient to provide the working 
capital. It is, therefore, necessary that 
ways and means should be found for 
improving the capacity of Saurashtra 
mills with the minimum capital expen¬ 
diture. This can be done, according to 
Mr Shah, by installing second-hand 
machinery of later techniques which is 
in fairly good condition and by suitable 
modifications in the existing machinery 
with a view to improving productivity. 
But this, Mr Shah says, is only a tem¬ 
porary expedient to provide a valuable 
breathing time for t^e long-range pro¬ 
gramme of mill modernisation. 





absence of a corresponding products price 
increase would drastically reduce the 
1970-71 profit of Madras Refineries. The 
crude throughput of Madras Refineries in 
• 1970-71 is 2.5 million tonnes (one tonne is 
the equivalent of 7.4 barrels) □ 

ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 

Progress halted by 
steel shortage 


Calcutta. 

¥N keeping with the new constructive 
approach to offer all possible co-opera¬ 
tion to the Government in the solution of 
the country’s urgent and pressing prob¬ 
lems like unemployment, inflation and 
industrial revival, Mr Sanjoy Sen, Chair¬ 
man of the Indian Engineering Association, 
has assured the engineering industry's full¬ 
est support for all measures to accelerate 
economic growth. In return, he expects 
the Government to show a more realistic 
and understanding attitude towards indus¬ 
try, and help in the solution of the indus¬ 
try’s current difficulties. These difficulties 
are many, but the main one, as far as the 
engineering industry is concerned, is that 
of inadequate raw materials, especially 
steel of mild as well as special grades. 

Many units in the industry, it has been 
authoritatively stated, are working to 
about half their capacity mainly due to 
the short supply of raw materials like steel, 
non-ferrous metals and imported com¬ 
ponents, Steel shortage was partly the rea¬ 
son for Braithwaite’s closure (the manage¬ 
ment of the company has been subse¬ 
quently taken over by the Government). 
According to lEA estimates, the gap be¬ 
tween steel supply and demand in 1970-71 
was half a million tonnes. This gap is 
arrived at after taking the total demand at 
6 million tonnes of finished steel, and de¬ 
ducting from this the total supply of 5.5 
million tonnes of finished steel consisting 
of 5.1 million tonnes of domestic produc¬ 
tion and 400,000 tonnes of imports. 

According to lEA estimates also, steel 
ilemand by the engineering industry is in¬ 
creasing by 12 to 15 per cent annually, ex¬ 
cluding the demand on account of exports, 
which is placed at another 3 to 5 per cent, 
and this necessarily means that unless steel 
supply is adequately stepped up, short¬ 
age will last for a long time. Finished 
steel demand by the economy as a whole 
is expected to go up to 6.75 million tonnes 
in 1971-72, to 7.8 million tonnes in 1972-73 
and to 9.3 million tonnes in 197^74. la 
terms of ingots, these increased demands 
would call for a production of 9 million 
tonnes in 1970-71, 10.4 million tonnes in 
1972-73 and 12.4 million tonnes in 1973-74. 
It would be clearly impossible for the 
domestic industry to match this level of 
demand, particularly when it is unable to 
utilise more than 70 per cent of rated capa¬ 
city. Individually, plants like Durgapur 
and Rourkela are worse off. 

The lEA naturally suggests freer im¬ 
ports, for the next three to four years at 
least. It would also like the electricity 
furnace industry to be encouraged to pro¬ 
duce more by banning scrap exports to the 
extent the domestic demand would call for. 
It has also been emphasised that should the 


tempo of industrial production accelerate 
further, the demand for steel may go up 
even higher than the projections already 
referred to, and the Government must bear 
this possibility in mind while taking steps 
to increase steel supply. 

Alloy and tool steels are getting 
shorter and shorter in supply. The esti¬ 
mates of actual requirements vary w’idely, 
but the lEA estimate is one of half a mil¬ 
lion tonnes per year. The local producers, 
it is said, are deliberately under-estimat¬ 
ing the demand. This may or may not be 
true, but there is definitely a case for in¬ 
creasing production in the State-owned 
Durgapur alloy steel plant. This plant is 
also not supplying stainless steel according 
to consumers’ specifications, but forcing on 
them the material it produces. This mate¬ 
rial being unusable is disposed of in the 
open market at below the prices bought. 
However, a happy feature from the con¬ 
sumer’s point of view is that stainless 
steel brought against import entitlements 
are available in the open market at about 
the same price. The IE A feels that as in 
the case of steel, there should be a cen¬ 
tralised machinery to co-ordinate con¬ 
sumers’ indents with the production plan¬ 
ning by various units, and that there 
should be a greater standardisation of the 
categories produced in line with the mar¬ 
ket pattern of demand. 

The problem of supply boils down 
e.ssontially to one of increasing domestic 
production. Apart from the Government- 
owned alloy steels plani at Durgapur, 
units in the private sector. Guest Keen 
Williams, and Mahindra Ugine, should be 
allowed to expand tbeir capacity. Guest 
Keen Williams, in pafiticoilar, has .scope 
for raising its capacity (which now stands 
at 65,(KX) tonnes annually after recent ex¬ 
pansions) through the addition of balanc¬ 
ing equipment like additional cogging and 
rolling facilities. The TEA recommenda¬ 
tions for increasing alloy and special steels 
in the short term support this view. □ 

AVIATION 


Mr Tata hopes that air tr^v^l will 
soon resume' its upward curve with 
American recession in this sector showing 
signs of lifting. Air-India itself has intro¬ 
duced reduced fares for the 747 from the 
USA to India, consisting of a discount o| 
as much as 44 per cent in the form of ex¬ 
cursion fares. Similar fares will apply 
from liondon to India, and discounted 
fares have also been introduced on the 
Tokyo roiite which is the growth noulte 
for Alir-India. The 747s would also help 
Air-India to increase frequencies on 707 
routes to daily to Tokyo, increase services 
to Nairobi, Singapore and Mauritius and 
extend the operations in Africa. Accoixi- 
ing to Mr S. K. Kooka, Commercial Direc¬ 
tor, Air-India is also planning the establish¬ 
ment of a non-IATA charter company. 

These plans do underline that Air- 
India knows what it has bargained for in 
purchasing the 747s. It could not but be 
ready to tackle all these problems knowing 
that it would be spending as many as 
Rs 90 crores on the four jumbos. But its 
plans to boost tourism and induce more 
people to India could well run Into a 
bottleneck if enough hotel accommodation 
and the capacity of Indian Airlines are 
not built fast enough to keep pace With 
the increased traffic. Not only that. The 
Cuatoms prooedured alt our intemational 
airports will have to be streamlined. Oddly 
enough on April 17, a day prior to the 
landing of the j'umbo, a passenger from 
London complained that it took him three 
hours before he could cross the customs 
barrier, and the reason was that two 
planes had arrived within minutes of each 
other at the Santacruz airport. But the 
combined total of passengers that they had 
brought did not reach the figure of 346 
which one single jumbo of Air-India can 
carry. □ 

TRANSPORT 

New possibilities for 
co-operation with India 


Air-India’s jumbo jet 
is here 

Bombay. 

^HE jumbo jet age has arrived for India. 

On April 18, Air-India’s first 346- 
passenger Boeing 747 flew into the Santa¬ 
cruz airport to a tremendous reception 
from thousands of people. The Chairman 
of Air-India, Mr J. R. D. Tata, called it 
a proud day in the history of commercial 
aviation in this country which opened 
some 40 years ago. Three more jumbos are 
due to be received by Air-India in the 
course of the next year or so. 

While there is justifiable excitement 
over our acquiring the high-capacity 
planes, there is also the question as to how 
profitable it will be for Air-India, at least 
initially, to operate the jumbos. The entry 
of jumlMs in aviation has been, at a time 
when the aviation industry has experien¬ 
ced a severe financial setback. What has 
been worrying many in the industry is how 
to fill in the tremendously increas^ capa¬ 
city with 116 jumbos already delivered to 
24 airlines and anoUier 88 on order. 


Jakarta. 

^TTIE untying of aid which Indonesia re- 

ceives will open new possibilities for 
strengthening of Indonesia’s economic 
relations with India. So far, the US, West 
Germany, the Netherlands and Japan have 
agreed to untie their project aid, although 
subject to certain conditions and/or mutual 
agreement. Generally the untying of the 
aid is allowed in cases where the donor 
country dannot supply items tailored to 
Indonesia’s needs. Most interesting however 
is the stipulation by the US Government 
that the US aid money can only be ^nt 
in other developing countries. 

The Indian Government has been 
prompt to sense the new opportunities and 
invited three economic journalists and a 
mission consisting of senior officials of road 
transportation, railways and the Ministry 
of Communications to vjlsit the <»iintry. 
Both missions spent about two weeks 
India, visiting industrial plants end other 
places, to get an idea of what India can 
offer to Indone^a. 

Transportation and cbrnmunicatioiw 
are among the sectors on which Indonesia's 
rehablUtation and develom^t 
is being focussed, the 




elueie itri^ation and infrastructure in gene- 
rid. The, Gwernment hop^ that with the 
* rehabilitation of the infrastructure, private 
•;inv€!jftnient wtU grow and the ecJonomy 
will gain momentum. The two yeaxH of im¬ 
plementation of the Five-Year Develop¬ 
ment Plan, which started in April 1969, 
have confirmed these expectations. 

Becau.se of the wide gap in technology 
between Indonesia and the advanced 
nations, often Indonesia has difficulty in 
buying equipment of specifications suit¬ 
able for her current needs. The high degree 
of automation of the ^equipment produced 
by the industrialised nations requires skills 
which often are not available in Indonesia 
for handling such equipment. Also such 
equipment is labour-saving, whereas one 
of the main objectives of the development 
programme is to tackle the problem of un¬ 
employment. With a 2.5 per cent annual 
population increase this problem becomes 
more serious each year. 

Since many of these problems are also 
being faced by India, the design of Indian 
equipment and machineries can be expect¬ 
ed to suit better Indonesia’s requirements. 
But. so far the problem of financing has 
been a serious hurdle in the way of larger 
trade developing between the two coun¬ 
tries. Indonesia lacks foreign exchange 
and has been receiving an ever-increasing 
amount of aid for the past five years. On 
the other hand, India is also facing bal¬ 
ance of payment problems of her own and 
is not in a position to extend credits. The 
only major sale by Indian industry to Indo¬ 
nesia which constitutes a broadening of the 
range of trade, has been that of a few hun¬ 
dred Tata buses. 

It is true that the Indonesian market 
is very brand-conscious and it will take a 
major effort before Indian goods can gain 
a prominent place in Indonesia's import 
pattern. But the introduction to Indonesia’s 
railways and in road rehabilitation pro¬ 
gramme of Indian goods will mean a con¬ 
siderable break which India badly needs 
to establish her image here. And it can 
. be expected that more Indonesian missions 
will follow to exploit the opportunities 
which untied aid can offer to broaden the 
co-operation between the two nations. 

The pattern works both ways, and the 
Indonesian authorities are very much 
aware of this. Just recently the Deputy 
Chief of the Planning Bureau, Dr Emil 
Salim, speaking before a panel of busi¬ 
nessmen urged the Indonesian contrac¬ 
tors, consultants etc to keep an eye on 
what other developing nations receive in 
aid. This, he said, is necessary in order 
to be ke^ Informed of any tenders in 
which Indonesian contractors can parti¬ 
cipate. □ 

nbwspwnt 

Tapping Himalayan 
coniferous wealth 

Simla. 

THE first major attempt to tap the huge 

coniferous forest resources of the 
got cfl file ground Ust .week 
^ Ballatpur i^pgr and Straw 


the Himachal Pradesh Government to set 
up the second newsprint mill of the 
country. Under the agreement which was 
signed on April 14 in Simla the State 
Government undertook to supply 57 lakh 
cubic feet of fir and spruce for pulp mak¬ 
ing. The felling of this wood, de^rking 
the logs, floating the logs and its truck 
transportation will be the responsibility 
of the company. According to present 
plans, the newsprint mill will go into 
production in another three years with an 
initial production capacity of 85,000 tonnes 
annually. This will be further increased 
to 1.23 lakh tonnes as the mill would gain 
experience in the utilisation of hard woods. 
This project of utilising the Himalayan 
hard wood for newsprint making was 
originally proposed to be set up in colla¬ 
boration with a Canadian firm but has now 
been abandoned in preference to complete 
indigenous expertise and know-how. 

The new mill will also have (i) refiner 
ground wood pulping systems; (ai) a small 
high yield chemical pulp mill; and (iiii) a 
high speed paper machine with a twin 
wire formation system. In order to meet 
the requirements of newsprint in sheets 
and glazed newsprint, the mill will install 
a super-calender and a duplex sheet cutter. 
Tentatively, the initial cost of the project 
has been estimated at about Rs 30 crores, 
of which the foreign exchange components 
alone would be approximately Rs 20 crores. 

As the plant goes into production it is 
expected to reduce the present newsprint 
shortage by nearly half initially and meet 
75 per cent of the shortage by the time it 
completes its second phase of expansion. 
At present out of the total consumption 
of 1.87 lakh tonnes of newsprint, the 
country imports as much as 1.55 lakh 
tonnes. With the expansion plans at the 
Nepa mill progi-essing according to 
schedule, and the Himachal Pradesh plant 
in production the shortage in newsprint is 
expected to be brought under control by 
the second half of this decade. □ 

OILSEEDS 

Tackling the fat 
shortage 

Bombay. 

^HE shortage of fat in the country seems 

to have developed into a long-term 
phenomenon. During the last five years 
the per capita consumption has been re¬ 
duced from 3.2 kg to 2.6 kg. So far tiie 
effort has been to improve the supplies by 
means other than improving the produc¬ 
tivity. The yield per acre of groundnut 
which accounts for over 70 per cent of 
oilseeds production has gone down from 
717 lb per acre in the pre-Plan period to 
661 lb after the Third Plan. The 16th an¬ 
nual conference of the Oil Technologists 
Association discussed, therefore, the prob¬ 
lems eprmeoted with constant and steady 
ot oi^ds. 


The feasibility of using hitherto un¬ 
exploited oilseeds has now assumed signi¬ 
ficance. There are as many as 25 minor 
oilseeds which can. be used for augment- ' 
ing fat supplies. A remarkable example* 
in this respect is that of the cottonseed. 
Two decades ago, scientists wonder¬ 
ed whether cottonseed flour could be 
made available for human consumption. 
Cottonseed flour has become a reality 
today. The role of palm seeds in provid¬ 
ing fat requirements also needs to be pro¬ 
perly examined. Palm is considered as 
nature’s high quality oil. The average 
yield of palm oil is 2.2 tonnes per acre. 
Palm oil and palm kernel oil are generally 
used in margarine, compound cooking fats 
etc. Sunflower is another source which is 
being exploited in the US and the USSR 
as it is considered an excellent cooking or 
salad oil. Sal fat has come to the lime¬ 
light only in recent years. 

Sal trees grow abundantly in the 
forests of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa. The maximum potential availab*- 
lity of sal seeds works out to 113 lakh 
tonnes which can give about 7 lakh tonnes 
of sal fat. The fat is now in demand in 
some foreign countries such as the UK, 
Italy and Japan as a good confectionary 
fat. Another source which has remained 
unexplored is the Karanja seeds. The 
potential availability of the seeds is about 
97,000 tonnes which should give about 
30,000 tonnes of oil. 

The oil technologists do not challenge 
the usefulness of the minor oilseeds in aug¬ 
menting fat supplies. However, they 
emphasise the difficulties in collecting the 
minor oilseetls. A case in point is the 
sal seed. The experience of the oil millers 
is that it becomes difficult for the industry 
to get reliable and experienced forest 
contractors to collect seeds. ’There is 
labour shortage as the season coincides 
with haiwesting of other crops. The time 
for collection is also limited because of 
inadequate access roads into the forests. 
The quantity and quality of seeds is unpre¬ 
dictable while the cost of collection re¬ 
mains already committed. 

A section of the oil technologists con¬ 
tended tliat most minor oils had some 
technical disadvantages. 'The by-products 
required upgrading of quality and crea¬ 
tion of new markets for their di.5posal. 
Thus any increase in production of minor 
oils would necessitate ineentivles to Iho 
using industry. The task of stabilising 
prices of oilseeds continues to bristle with 
difficulties. It was suggested that a good 
system to ensure steady and constant sup¬ 
plies should have the following three 
elements; first, bulk of stock-holding over 
the year by trade, secondly buffer stock¬ 
holding by t^e Government, and thirdly, 
influencing price level by buffer stock 
operation to ensure a fair price to the 
grower, the trade and the consumer; Q 


THE MITSUI BANK, LIMITED 
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CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET-^SEPTEMBER 30, 1970 


Cr. 


lf»Kh31,mO 

(IaihmuMnd4of| 

241.018,535 

1.141.200 

240.000.000 

I.404.000.470 

227.942,000 

16.620.580 

420.089.023 

48,078.300 

8.410.873 


2,676.472,757 


(To thousand* of| (In crom 
' Ten) I Eupoes) 


Caih and Duo t rom lUnka 

Oal] Loans. 

Socuritlos. 

Loans and Dills Dlscouulcd 
Poroi«n ExrlmiiRoa 

Doinostlc KtriiftiiKe S'dllpoiont Ar,count, Dr. .. 
Custoraers’ for A ccf'ptanoeB and Guarantee*. 

Dank Dremise* and Ecal Estate 
Other AsaoU 


September 30,1070 


230.060, 

1.275. 

252,086, 

,5.57,556, 

23.\615. 

14,120, 

465.602. 

49,476, 

8.629, 


ofk; 


490.20 

2.06 

627,06 

1,244.91 

490.88 

29.42 

970.00 

lO.T.OS 

17.98 


12,824,021.378 6,885.25 


Match 81,1070 

Id thouaandaofl 
Yen) 

1,092,013,039 

187,868.000 

176,230.371 

70,819,100 

11,252.014 

420.6.80.023 

25,580,102 

14,923,312 

15,302.699 

80.199.492 

H>.822,669 

4,645,833 

5.282.454 

2H.(kM),(W0 

0.271,220 

32,036.790 

(4,863.970) 


2,876,172,7.57 


LIABILITItl 


Deposits. 

Call Money . 

Borrowed Money. 

Foreign Excbanges . 

DoiaoBtlc Exchange Settlement Account, Cr. .. 

Acceptances and Guarantees. 

Accrued Expenses .< 

Unearned Income . 

Other Llabllltlca. 

Beserve for PoBstblo Loan Losaes 

Koscrve fcr lletlrcment Allowances 

lleserve fur Price Fluctuation. 

Other Tlcserves. 

Capital (L*ai(i*up). 

J/caal Reserves. 

0( her Surplus . , 

(ProUt for the Term after Tax). 

Exchange He. l>»id Yon Total 


(In thouaaadaofi (In eratM of 
' Yen) I BupeN) 


September 80,1«70 


1,722,040,486 

184,169,000 

201.847,726 

50,676.886 

8,716.674 
405,002.172 
. 26,042.448 

16.408,418 
16,261,102 
82,000,810 
10,007,004 
4,046,833 

5,794.601 

28,000,000 

0,581,220 

30,180.405 

(6,687,616) 


2,824,021.878 6,885.25 


8.587.60 

888.60 

420.58 

U 4.88 

64.85 

84.81 

88,88 

00.81 

22.72 

0.08 

12.07 

58,88 

18,61 

76.20 

(11.74) 


Dr. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1970 


Cr. 


Oct. 1. 1960— 
Ifatcb 81.1070 

(Intimuaandaofl 
Yen) ' 

61,852,704 

8.054.328 

3,021,036 

11,070,270 

66,188 


75.663,680 


Interest on Loans and Discounts 
Interest and Dividend* on Securities .. 

Pern and Commissions. 

Other Income . 

Transfer from Ileaervcs. 

Gross Income 


April 1. 
September 


mo¬ 
no, 1070 


|(In tbmisiuidsof| 

60,007,023 

0,202,648 

3.231.107 

10,475,443 

0 


79,097.181 


(In crores 
Rupees) 

110.87 

19.36 

6.73 

21.82 

0 . 


ofk] 


164.78 


Oct. 1, lOflO— 
March 81.1970 


In thousands of I 
Yon) 

27,042,550 

13.602.143 

11.621.143 
8,007,194 
2,199,451 

06,062,481 

8,601,105 

3,747,135 


131.380 
7.886.360 


Interest on Deposits . 

Interest on Borrowings and Rediscounts 

Genera) and Adminls&atlve Expouses. 

Other Expenses. 

Transfer to Reserves . 

Gross Expenses 

Profit for the Term before Tax. 

rrovlsion for Taxes on Income 

Profit for the Term after Tax 

Balance Brouglit Forward ftom Previous Term 
Undivided Profit at the End of the Term 


Aprn 1. J970— 
September 80,1070 

(In thonsandaof 
Yen) 

80,470,878 

14,184,551 

16,501,486 

7.014,897 

474,738 

(In crons of 
Eupon) 

68.50 

20,66 

S4.88 

.14.01 

0.99 

68.655.300 

148.03 

10,441,881 

4,804,266 

21.76 

10.01 

5,637,615 

11.74 

2,750,3.50 
8,887,065 1 

5.73 

17.47 


THE MITSUI BANK, LIMITED 

BALANCE SHEET OF BOMBAY BRANCH AS AT 3J$t DECEMBER, 1970 


As at 

81.12-1969 

E*. P. 

Not applicable 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIEI 

1. Capltsl ; 

T)ciM)Kii('(l Hiih L.*'sf*tTe J'.iuik of India 
unilt't Sei-tlon il (2) ol (Ijo banking 
Act, 19t9. TnviHury 

SLoc.k lOSO-.Hi ot tlir t.n-6 value of 
n,06.fi00 (Market V.i[iio Ks. 32,68,940). 

Es. P. 1 

Es. P. 

Not applicable 

As at 
31-12-1069 

E*. P. 

14.36,800.00 

PROPERTY AND AIIETI 

1. Bash : 

In bund and witli Beserve Bank of India 
and State Bank of India (Inoludlng 
Foreign Currency Notes) 

Account : 

Rs. P. 

As. P. 

17,09,416. li 

Not applicable 

f. Rnsrvs Fuad and Other RnsrvM .. 


Not applicable 

4,106.82 

00,672.42 

(1) In India . 

(Uj Outside India . 

1,60.190.12 

68,610.80 


8/.45,018 88 

25.86,540 ^5 

07.86,614.88 

3. DspssHs and Other Asseuati : 

Tixed Deposits. 

Savings Bank Deposits 

Current Aooountu, Contingency Account, 
etc. 

1,40.87,523.72 

36.06,274.20 

57,46.006.20 


1.03,880.24 

15,06,000.00 
(15,00,000.00> 
(16,18,000.00) 

Ml 

8.46,000.00 

(4,21,876.00); 

2,20,500.00 

(Nil) 

(NU) 

(2,20,500.00) 

3. Mensy at Oall tad dhort Notito 

4. lavottmoati (at cost): 

(1) 8i‘X;uritieB of the Central and State 
Governments and other Trustee 
Securities 

Face Value .. Es. 16,00.000.00 
Market Value.. As. 15,13,516.00 
(U) Treasury Bills of the Central and 

State Oovernments. 

(ill) Ordinary Shares (Fully Paid— 

Quoted) . 

Market Value.. Es. 4,00,312.50 

(iv) Debentures. 

Quoted .. Es. 2.20.500.00 

Market Value.. Es, 2,10,562.50 
Unquoted .. Es. 2,00,000.00 

16,06,000.00 

2.87,706.05 

2,11,17,174.61 

3,21.346.88 

4. Bsrrswing ffrsm Other RMkiai OonpanlM 
Afsntt, etc. : 

(1) In India . 

(U) Outside India . 

Ml 

NU 

2,34,00,864.18 

0.024*00.00 

8,45,000.00 

4,20,600.00 


8,21.345.88 

ParticuIajw ; ' 

(1) Secured. 

1 

1 

MI 




Nil I 


20,71,600.00 



K,M,OM.Ot 

3,21,345 88 

(li) Unsecured. 

Nil 1 



I. AivaaCft: 

(Other than bad and doubtfUl debts for 
which provision has been made to the 
satlsfaetlon of the Auditors) 



80.869.98 

6. BUI* Ptyabl*. 

1 

1 

16.600.92 




1.85,820.52 

3,00.511.78 

1. Bills ter OelltetiOB Bsing Bills RMshraMs 

as per contra : 

(1) rayabic In India . 

(li) Payable outside India 

j 

2,83,201.00 

17,171.00 


1.68,10.746.53 

(1) Loans, Cash Credit!, 

Overdralts. etc. : As, P. 

(1) In India .. . .1.62,06,163.00 

(U> Outside India. 




1,68,10,745.58 

6,13.168.31 


1.02.06.168.09 


4,45,841.30 

30.55,390.00 

6.68.482.01 

7. Other Llahllitiss; 

Head Ofiioc, Branch(4 and Agencies 

outside India. 

Others . 

37,05.810.84 
8.28,877.00 

2.50.162.00 

1 (2) BlUs Discounted and 

Purchased (excluding 

1 Treasury Bills of the 

Central and State 

Oovemments) : 

(I) Payable In India.. 11,60,500.54 

(II) Payable outside 

.. 20.70,510.80 


40.23,872.07 



45.84,187.43 

22,70,267.46 



16,94.795.26 

8. AecMtMSM. CidmMintnts and Othar OMt* 

gaUens as par contra 


£8.06,501.05 

27.68,425,77 

(Partloulars of Advanoei is per Schedule 
attached) 

8£,40,100,W 




1.96.04.171.80 



2,81.02,300.10 

Carried forward .. Bs. 

' 

8,11,00.706.57 

8.8t.06J»0.«4 

Oantedrannud , . Eg, 






















































THE HITSUI BANK, LIMITED-Contlnued 


SM* P* 

m,oaj8eo.i0 


2.1 8.f80.60 
2,71.691.M 


2,71.601.68 

1,20.644.48 


OAflTAt ANO LIAIILITIKI-KContd.) 

Brought forward .. B 

Proit Mi Utt AMoant: 

BolMtoe brouidtt forward. 

Ado: Profit for the year (subject 1 
Income-tax) as per Profit and Lo 
Account annexed 


Lbus—L ou for the year aa per Profit and 
Lom Account annexed. 


L 18 B—Tnaiferred to llead Ofllee 


Ba. P. 
8.11.99.706.57 


1.61,047.20 

20.405.06 


1.80,642.15 

8M92.78 


18. flantffiant UaMiHlei: 

(1) On outataoltng Forward Re. P. 

Ezebange OontracU .. 5,04,61.236.86 
(As at Slat December 

1969 .( 

(U) On guarantees tewued on 
behalf of conatitoents.. 

(As at Slat December 
1969 . 


Re. P. 
5,04,61.236.86 

6,02,68.024.01) 

34.16,009.00 

66,71,707.86) 



KOTtS; (]) No provision bas been made for future gratuities to staff, tlic liability in respect of whicli 
• has not been aHcertslned. 

(2) The Balance Sheet and tho Profit and Loss Account have been prepared in confc'rmitv 
with Forms A and IJ of the Third Schedule to tlio Banking Kegulation Act, 1940. 

(3) Figures of previous year have been regrouped and rearranged wherever neccssarj'. 
BointAT, 2<UA Afareh, 1071. 


As per our report of even date. 

U. DlLLniORTA A CO., 
Charttr^ AceoutUan/«. 


\'\ZVVOSUr ODASITT. 

Mtinaiffr, 

Erj>rij(ir4^ Offtctr in India. 


Schedule of Particulars of Advances required by the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 (Act X of 1949) annexed to 
and forming part of the Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1970 



31-12-10e9 PARTIOUkARI 

Bs. P. 

6. Debts due by directors or ofiLoors of the banking company 
or any of them either severally or Jointly with any other 
48,610.00 persons. 

6. Debts due by oornpaniee or firms in which the directors of 

the banking company are Interested os directors, partners 
or managing agents or, in the ease of private complies, 
Nil as members . 

7. Maximum total aroount of advances including temporary 

advances made at any time during the year to directors or 
managers or officers of the banking company or any of 
50,800,00 them either severally or Jointly with auy other persons .. 

8. Maximum total amount of advances, Including temporary 

advances granted during the year to companies or firms 
in wldch the directors of t)ie banking company are 
interested as directors, partners or, in the ease of private 
Bil companies. as members . 


Due from b.ankmg companies 


BU 

10,02.007.4« 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF BOMBAY BRANCH FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


9.80.401. os 1. 
7,66,000.80 2. 

8 . 

9.000.00 
69,896.40 4. 

6.866.00 6. 
88.226.60 6. 
4,000.00 7. 

86,178.08 8. 
81,860.81 9. 
Nil 10. 
1,81.810.88 11. 

1,700.00 18. 
2.12.780.80 18. 


Interest paid on Deposits, Borrowings, ete. 

Salaries and Allowances and Provident Fuad 
Dlmtors* and Local Committee Meutben* Tees and 

Allowances . 

Beni, Taxes. Insurance. Lighting, ete. 

Law Chn»ec . 

Foetage, Telegrams and Stamps . 

Audltms' Fees. 

DepieeUtlon on and Bepaiis to Banking Company’s Property. 

Btationery. Printing, Aavertlsements, eto. 

Loss on Sale of or Dcidlng with Non-BanUng Assets 

Other Expenditure . 

Loss on Bevalsatlon of Investments. 

Wet Profit. 


9.000 00 
57,706.62 
10,543.70 
43,802.72 
6,600.00 
76,276.29 
Mj527.S6 

8.07,211.16 

Wll 

WU 


rreviouB 

Year 

Be. P. 


19.00,824.89 

4,00,879.96 

NU 


INCOME 

(Less Provision made during the year for Bad and Donblful Debts 
and other usual or necessary provisions) 

1. Interest and Discoubt. 

2. Commission, Exchange and Brokerage . 

8. Bent . 

4. Wet Profit on Sale of Investioente, Ohold and Sliver, Land. 

Premises and Other Assets (not credited to Reserves or any 
partionUr Fund or Account). 

5. Wet Profit on Bevalnation of Investments, Gold and Silver, 

Land, Premises and Other Asacte (not credited to Beeerves 
or any particular Fund or Account). 

6 . Income Bom Won-Banking Assets, and Profit from Salt of or 

Dealing with sueii Assets . 

7. Other Receipts. 

8 . Wet Lon. 


)d».077.6A 
1.47,731.10 
WU 


Wll 

243.24 

20,405.06 



As per OUT report of evou date. 


S. B. BILLlMOniA A CO.. 

Chartered Aci^ntantr. 


BoitB&Y, 26tA March, 1971. 


AUDITOItr 

E. mdlted the attached Balance Sheet of the Bombay Branch of tho Miieut Bank Limited. 

S? December 1970, and also the Profit and Loss Account of that Branch for the year ended on 
that date, annexed thamto. amireport that 

olitateed alt the ^formation and endaiiations whieh to tha best of our knowledge 
tad iMUtf RMU iwMiMry 

Of) In vxt ORfisldat proper book* of aoeoont as eeqtiirad by law have been kept by the Braneb 
■0 ftr a< 4ipP6>98ft9«n w aviijilftattoR of ttmee bcoke; 


PerTkeMItsel RMik Ud. ' 

KAZUYOSHI OJEU8HI. 

Monager, 

Chief Bxecutir* Offleer in India. 


REH>RT 

(d) In our opinion, and to the best of our information and according to the explanations glvea 
to ns, the said acoouote subjet^t to the notes thereon, give the inrormatiou required by the 
Oompanlfw Act, 1966, In the manner ao required for Banking Companii>e and on such bi^ 
the said Balance Sheet, gives a true and ulr view of Uio state of affairs of the Bombsv 
Branch of the Bank as at 31st December 1070, and tlie Profit and Loss Account gives a tmfi 
and fUr view of the loss of the Branch for the year ended upon that date. 


.saiiJlofviiiiML, 


P. B, BILLIMORU A 0O„ 

Chaiimi AmmSdtm 
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?Bank of ^mtxitu—fContd.) 


Seheduie of FafHeulars of Advances required by the Banking Beyulatione Act, JU40 (attached to and foreuvtg part of the Balance S'furl a/i at 31nt December 1970} 


prevlooB Yom 
1^. 

PABTIOOLARS OP AOVAVCKU 

Be. P. j! 

Previous TTear 
Bs. 

105.140,060 

(1) Debto oonBlderad good (n respect of which ilio Bauking 
Oompauy la fully secured . 

121.4C2.73D.30 !j 

71,550 

47.252,506 

(II) Debts coDBldered good for whioh the Banking Company 
holds no oilier Becurlty than the debtor? personaJ 
security. 

ii 

35,980,360.00 jj 

Nil 

05,240.383 

(ill) Debts considered good, secured by the personal 
IlabUlties of one or more parties In addition to the 
personal, security of the debtors . 

1 ;| 

97,051,875.45 ii 

1| 

72,150 

NH 

(iv) Debts considered doubtfnl or bad, nut provided for .. 

mi 1 

Nil 

247,039,007 

Total .. Rs. 

255.100.974 87 j 

0,516,834 ! 


(v) I>ebtB dHc by r>ir*M;t(>rB or of thft banking 

Company or any of tfitm cithtr uevoraliy or Jointly 
with any other i*eri!>oQrt. .1 

(yl) Debts due by CompanU’S or flriuB In whirli the Direciow 
of ilie bankirUK Company arc loierosted <i8 Director?, 
paruicrM or Managlnut Ageuta it in the caae ol private! 
companl€», as Members. 

(v)i) MftxiiJium total aitioont of advances. Including tempo*! 
rnry' advances, loade at any time during the year to 
Idrcctoru or Manaaers or offle/jrti of the UanfcJng 
Company or any of them cither Kverally or JoiaUy 
wjth any other pr;raonii.. 

(vill) Maxlmniu total amount of mivanceB, includlnit lempo- 
rury advances granted during tlio year to the compaiii*s[ 
nr linns in wlilch the lUrevdora of the Banking Company 1 
are interested as Directors, partners or Managing Agentaj 
or, in the case of private compaulcs, as Members .. < 

(1x1 Due from Banking Coroponir^.! 


Its. P. 
111.032.00 


Nil 

XII 


PROFIT AUD LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE TEAR ENDED 3Ut DECEMBER 1970 


VreviouB Year 
JUS. 

n.491,647 

2,680,177 

Nil 

22.283 

782.285 

25.026 

2T2.B80 

15,000 


253,084 

298,678 

225,183 

Nil 

1,506,560 

3,801.037 


21,575,230 




EXPENDITURC 


Interest paid on Doposits, Borrowings, etc. 

tialarles and Allowances and Provident Fund. 

(a) Dtreoton' and Local Committee Members’ Fees and 

Allowances ., . 

Advisory Board Members* Fees and Allowances 

^ 3nt, Taxes, losuianoe, Lighting, etc. 

Law Cltances . 

Postage. 'Telegrams and Stamps . 

Auditors' Fees.. 

Depredation on and Repairs to the Banking Company’s 
Proper^; 

(o) Dopreoiatlon. 

(fr) Other Bxpouscs .i 

Stationery, Printing, Advertl«einent<», etc. I 

Iioss from Sale of or Dealing with Non-Banklng Assets .., 
Other Expenditure (including Head Office Supervision 

Chargort). . 

Balance of Profit. 


Rs. P. ;.j 

12.15>‘,S12 '*5 
3.2P6,2r>l HU || 

Nil t! 

19.4rtl.ro I| 
7M3,9r.t 22 ; 

15.321.7r> ! 

316.7.^H.4U I 

15.(X)0 00 j 

282.4 Ih. TO 1 

107,713. KH I 
204.110 80 

NU I 

1.1W0.310.H 
3.271,Ortrt. 13 I 


Previous Year 
Be. 


Rs. P. 


Total .. 


Rs. 


:2,275,241.64 jj 


18,290.071 

and other ii«ual of necesyury provisions) 1 

1. Inierest and Discount. 

19,130.765.60 

3.067.196 

2. Commbwlon, Excluuigc and lirokeragc 

3.057.(;:i8.5S 

Nil 

3. Rents . . 

Nil 

218,969 

4, Not Profit on Sale of Invostirif'ntj. Gold and Silver. r<and. 
Prcmlecs and Other Aosr.te (I’.ut credited lu Reserves or any 
particular Fund or Account). 

86.817.51 

NU 

5. Net Profit on Revaluation of lavestmentfl. Gold and Silver, 
Land, Premises and Other AbbcL.^ (nut credited to Reserve 
' or any particular Fund or Account). j 

Nil 

NU 

; 6. Income from Non-Banking Awets ami Profit from Sale of or 
; Dealing with such Aascu . 

! Nil 

Nil 

j 7. Other Reoeipti. . 

j Nil 

21,575,239 

Total .. lU. 

I 22.275,241.64 


HoUt forming part of the Aecounte 

1. The mnuneratlon to the Chief Executive Olftcer was os under 


Salary 

Allowances .Rs. 

Monetary value of otber benefits or perquisites (calculated according to 
Income Tax Rules).Bs. 


12rt,4:is 

80,298 


IB.HO.'i 


Be. 22.5,541 


8. The balance .Sheet and the Preflt and Loss Aci-ount have Iwen prepared In conformity with 
Forma A and B of the Tliird Schedule tu the (Unking IPjgulatlon Act. 1949. 

As per our report of even date attached, 
i:. I>. MORTlI'-riiV a. B. BILLIMORIA <ft 00., 

Manuftr. Choftered Aeanmtantt* 

BUMBaT, Apnl 197 J. BojCUAT, Vlitt April 1971. 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 


We have audited the attached Balance Sheet of the Indian Branches of the Bank of America. 
.National I'nut and Savings Assodatloo. aa at 31st December ]97U and cdso the Profit and Loss Act'ount 
of the Indian Branches of the Bank for the year ended on that date annoxi'd thereto, and report that:— 

(a) we have obtained all the information and explanations whioh to the best of our knowivdgo 
and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit; 

(b) In our opinion, proper books of account as reunired by law have been kept by the Bank bo 
far oa appears from our examination of those books; 

(c) the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account of the Indian Branches of the Bank dealt 
with by this report are In agreement with the books of account; 


(d) In inir opinion, and tu the best of our Information and according to the explanations givnii 
to us. the said accuunls subject to and nad with the notes thereon ^ve the InfotmattM 
required by the Companie^t Act, 1956. in the manner so required for Banking Compuri^ 
and on such batis the said Balance Slier t gives a true and fair view of the state of the allhin 
ol the Indian Branches of the Bank as at 31hi ix^ccmber 1970 and the Profit and Loss Account 
elves a tnie and fair view of the Profit cf the Indian Brunches for the year ended upon tluit 


BOITBAT, 12tfi April 1971. 


S. B. BILUMOBIA « CO., 

ChatUrei Aeeamtnas, 


India and Pakistan 

WOOL, HOSIERY AND FABRICS-1971 

Annual of the Wool, Worsted, Carpet, Jute, Coir and Hosiery Trades and Industries. 

• Comprehensive details of v^oollen spinners, carpet, hosiery and knit goods manufacturers, wool and hair markets, wool 
merchants, woollen presses, bulk buyers of raw materials and finished textiles and principal stores and bazaars handling textile 
lines, including imported piece goods and hand knitting wools. 

• This Publication is the only one of its kind catering specifically to the wool, worsted and associated trades in India and Pakistan 
and has a large circulation amongst Woollen, Worsted and Hosiery Mills and leading firms engaged in Manufacturing, Exporting, 
and Importing Wool, Hosiery, Carpets, Woollen Machinery, Spares and Accessories. 

Fui/ particulars of: 

• Woollen, Worsted, Carpet, Hosiery and Jute Mills • Manufacturers and Merchants of Machinery 

• Coir Dealers and Exporters for Woollen Industry 

• Wool Combing and Processing Plants • Raw Material Suppliers-—Importers--Exporters 

• Wbol Merchants • Trade Organisations and Associations 

Price : Rs. 15 (post free in India) 

Publishers : 

COMMERCE (1935) LTD. 

MANEK MAHAL. 6th FLOOR, 90 VEER NARIMAN ROAD, CHURCHGATE, BOMBAY-M 

Phone : 153505 





















EXPORT ANGLE 


By StavMloi^ 


Lag in exports 

■fT is still doubtful whether the final 
figures for 1970-71 will show that w’e 
have been able to reach the target of 7 per 
cent growth in exports that the Govern¬ 
ment had planned. During the month of 
January exports totalled Rs 143.72 crores 
which means during the 10-month period 
from April 1970 to January 1971 exports 
amounted to Rs 1,241.10 crores. This figure 
shows a rise of Rs 53.12 crores over the 
corresponding figure of Rs 1,187.98 crores 
during 1969-70. But all the same it means 
that exports had risen by just 4.5 per cent 
in Aprll-January compared to the same 
period in 1969-70. Actually exports during 
January this year were lower than those 
in January 1970. It is this which has dam¬ 
pened the hopes that vrere raised when the 
April-December figures showed a percentage 
rise of 5.2 over that of the corresponding 
period in the preceding financial year. Q 

Packing credit 

•pHE Reserve Bank of India has raised 
the interest ceiling to 7 per cent per 
annum from 6 per cent for pre-shipment 
(packing credits) and post-shipment credits 
advanced by scheduled commercial banks. 
However, the maximum rate of interest to 
be charged on credits allowed on deferred 
payment terms will continue to be 6 per 
cent. Presumably, the Reserve Bank be¬ 
lieves that the hike in the interest ceiling 
for credit for current value exports will 
do no harm. But it recognises that there 
is a stiff competition in the export of capi¬ 
tal goods where various incentives are offer¬ 
ed by different countries. It had also to 
take into account that w'ith the rise m the 
Bank rate from 5 per cent to 6 per cent 
the commercial banks had no margin left 
on credits advanced to exporters and the 
relief came only fmm the 1.5 per cent sub¬ 
sidy paid by the Government against ex¬ 
port credit. The raising of the ceiling to 7 
per cent from 6 per cent restores the mar¬ 
gin of 1 per cent between the Bank rate 
and the maximum rate that can be charged 
by banks on current export credits. □ 

Kamanins big contract 

npHE Kamani Engineering Corporation 
^ has just announced that it has won a 
Rs 3-crore order for a turnkey project in 
Thailand. The Corporation will supply 
4,000 tonnes of transmission line towers 
and allied equipment and erect a 230 kv 
double circuit line having a route length 
of 255 km from Slrikit Dam to Nakhon 
3awan. The project is financed by the 
World Bank. This new contract for the 
Kamani Engineering Corporation comes 
within a week of its being honoured by 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry for making an im¬ 
pressive breakthrough in the export of 
transmission towers and conductors. It has 
exported such towers to Canada, Iran, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, the Philippines, the US 
and several other countries. (See 
Commerce dated April 17). Q 

Cables fot the UAR 

^HE Oriental Power Cables has secured 
* a Rs 2.7-crore order for high tension 


pile (paper insulated lead covered) under¬ 
ground cables with aluminium conductors 
from the UAR. The order is too large for 
Oriental Power Cables, and according to 
its General Manager, Mr H N. Srivastava, 
it will be shared with other cable com¬ 
panies on a consf)rtium basis. 

There is one big hitch, however, in the 
fulfilment of this order. It is the fact of 
the adverse balance of trade of the UAR 
with this counti-y. The trade between the 
two countries is on a rupee basis which is 
normally supposed to be a balanced one. 
Hovveven, Indian exports this year have 
been running much ahead of the imports 
from the UAR. This has raised certain 
difficulties for the trade between the two 
countries and obviously Mr Srivastava 
feels that this imbalance in trade might 
upset the execution of the order. As a pre¬ 
cautionary measure the order has been 
booked on a five-year deferred payment 
basis. The cables are needed for the UAR’s 
rural electrification programme. This is an 
massive programme which will be backed 
by a very large credit from the Soviet 
Union. Quite a substantial part of the loan 
of LE210 million (about Rs 378 crores) that 
the Soviet Union agreed last month to 
extend to the UAR is to be spent on rural 
electrification of the country^ As this elec¬ 
trification proceeds there will be scope 
for larger exports of cable and other elec¬ 
trical goods to that country provided we 
are able to get over the current difficulties 
with our rupee trade with the UAR. How 
this is to be done is currently engaging 
the attention of the Governments of the 
two countries. □ 


Uptrend in spices 

seem to have done quite well with 
export.s of spices during 1970-71. 
According to the Spices Export Promotion 
Council shipments during the last finan¬ 
cial year totalled 46,373 tonnes and earned 
foreign exchange of Rs 38 crores. The 
corresponding figures of 1969-70 were 
43,975 tonnes and Rs 34 crores. 

Pepper, cardamom, turmeric and gin¬ 
ger were tho important items which con¬ 
tributed to the higher foreign exchange 
earnings. Earnings of cardamom alone 
were of the order of Rs 11 crores against 
Rs 9 crores in 1969-70. Even though pepper 
exports did not reach last year’s level, the 
share of pepper in the total earnings 
during 1970-71 was about 40 per cent while 
turmeric and ginger contributed 10 per 
cent and 7 per cent respectively. □ 


Transformers for Tanzania 
f^HE Kerala CJovernment-owned Trans- 
formers and Electricals Ltd (TEUC) 
has secured in co-operation with the 
Indian consortium for power projects an 
order for the supply of two 50,000 kva 
transformers costing about Rs 10 lakhs 
each to the Tanzanian Electricity Supply 
Authority. The transformers are to be 
installed in Ubungo power station near 
Dar-e&Salaam and will be largest ones so 
far exported from India. The Managing 
Director of TELK, Mr A. O. Oommen, has 
said that the order was secured apinst 
keen world-wise co&^;>etition. This is the 


second export order that TEILK has 
secured. The first one was from Malawi 
for Rs 50,000 worth of current and poten¬ 
tial transformers. 

Dollar-earning papads 

INDIAN pickles and papads do earn for¬ 
eign exchange for the country. A 
small organisation in Bombay, Mahila 
Griha Udyog, earned last year about Rs 7 
lakhs from the export of papads to the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
France, the USSR and Japan. The organi¬ 
sation has curreritly an annual turn-over 
of Rs 40 lakhs and employs about 1,800 
workers. Mr Kantilal N. Dalai, Vice- 
Chairman of the Processed Foods Export 
Promotion Council, feels that exports of 
papads could be stepped up to Rs 1 crore 
if the Government granted adequate 
incentives. Q 

Success at Hanover 

TNDIAN participation at the Intema- 
^ tional Machine Tool Exhibition held 
in Hanover has been a great success. At 
the Fair itself, held in September 1970, the 
members of the Indian Machine Tool 
Manufacturers Association were able to 
secure orders of the value of over Rs 58 
lakhs. The business likely to materialise 
as a follow up in the next one or two years 
would be about Rs 1,10 crores. Since then 
a number of agents and distributors in the 
European countries have come forward with 
offers of agency agreements with Indian 
firms. About 25 agencies are being final¬ 
ised and nearly 37 agencies are under nego¬ 
tiation. The agency arrangements would 
give India a permanent foothold in the in¬ 
ternational market for machine tools. What 
was particularly heartening was tkat after 
seeing the working demonstration of the 
Indian machine tools, German collabora¬ 
tors came forward with proposals to act as 
distributors for these products in Germany 
and other overseas markets. Manufactur¬ 
ers from Germany and other European 
(xjuntries also evinced interest in collabo¬ 
ration with Indian manufacturers. The 
Hanover Fair would thus appear to have 
helped our machine tool industry to make 
a breakthrough in the export of its pro¬ 
ducts to the European markets. The Indian 
participants at the fair included HMT, 
Godrej, Beco, Ooper, Kirloskar, Gedee 
Weiler, Telco, PSG Ind Inst, M. M. Tools, 
NSIC and Traub India. □ 

Cement shipments 

^HE State Trading (Corporation has sign- 
^ ed a contract for the export of 1.35 lakh 
tonnes of cement valued at Rs 1.75 cror^ 
during the current year. The five coun¬ 
tries which would be buying this cement 
are Kuwait, Muscat, Bahrein, Dubai and 
Abu Dhabi. Shipments will ebnimehee in 
May. A delegation of the STC was recent¬ 
ly on a visit to the Gulf countries to ex¬ 
plore the possibility of exporting cement. 
The STC has plans to lAip four lakh tonnes 
of cement during 1971-72 against 2.05 lakh 
tonnes valued at Rg 2.65 crorea in the pre¬ 
ceding year. One difficulty last year was 
inadequate shipping apace. There wag also 
the problem created by the upward trend 
in freight rates. ^ MU 
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THE ASIAN SCENE 

lli-timed signs of aid fatigue 


A SIA, as a wht)it\ has been undergoing a 
^ process (jT deep-seated change since the 
end of the Seciwid World War, and parti¬ 
cularly so since the cnimnencement of an 
organised drive towards economic develop¬ 
ment in its various countries. While it is 
true that the idea and the practice of eco¬ 
nomic and social planning have becvmic 
generally accepted among the developing 
countries of the world, it is in the under¬ 
standing of what planning for economic 
development constitutes, rather than in its 
mere acceptance as a tool, that the expe¬ 
rience of the region in the near past has 
been most significant, 

Recent experience in the region has 
underlined the imbalances of concentra¬ 
tion that earlier underlay the philosophy 
and practice of economic planning in the 
region. Important among such imbalances 
of concentration were (and, from place to 
place or time to time, may still be); (i) 
Relative neglect of agriculture as a sector 
and unbalanced emphasis on industrialisa¬ 
tion and/or on infrastmcture development 
per SC] fii) direction of planning towards in¬ 
creasing investment as such and inadequate 
attention to the promotion of productivity 
from the investments made: (iii) inade¬ 
quate attention to internal monetary and 
fiscal policy and somew'hat less than appro¬ 
priate concern with the risks attendant on 
inflation or deficit financing; (iv) attempts 
to achieve external viability by import 
substitution almost at any cost with less 
emphasis on the factors conducive to ex¬ 
pansion of export earnings: (v) non¬ 
recognition, or inadequate recognition, till 
recently, of the impact of the population 
problem on economic development: (vi) 
inadequate attention to the development of 
human capital resources; and (vii) inade¬ 
quate attention to the social environment of 
economic growth to the problems of urba¬ 
nisation, of redistributive mechanisms, of 
social stability. 

With growing realisation that economic 
development is not the mere establishment 
of new industrial structures or of new rail¬ 
roads and ports and the like, the import¬ 
ance of proper policy formulation as an 
essential concomitant of sound investment 
is br(?oming recognised and, in varying de¬ 
grees, is being reflected in the preparation 
of plans. The ambit of policy formulation 
is also being widened; the provision of 
inc'Gntives to maximum productivity, the 
rationalisation of investment on the basis 
of consciously-made choice between teebno- 
economic and socio-economic alternatives, 
the integration of fiscal, monetary and 
credit measures to servo the ends of eco¬ 
nomic progress, the promotion of efficient 
management, the attempts to achieve a 


Excerpts from a review of the 
regional scene presented hy the Asian 
Development Bank in its Annual Report 
for J970. 


social framework conducive to economic 
growth; these are aspects of increasing 
awareness of the width of the spectrum of 
which economic development is only the 
middle band. 

On no other field has the impact of 
change in the recent years been so pro¬ 
nounced as on the priority accorded to agri¬ 
culture. The most evident outw’ard results 
have been in the increase in crop produc¬ 
tion, in the attempts to increase consump¬ 
tion (and local production) of fertilisers 
and pc.sticides, in the efforts towards bet¬ 
ter seed selection and water management, 
in the evolution of appropriate agricultural 
credit and price policies and, in net. in the 
shift of relative emphasis from extensive 
cultivation to a btedance between exten¬ 
sive and intensive cull'vation. ' 

The results, while varying, have shown 
a distinct trend for most countries, as 
table 1 shows, in two t^rops of the greatest 


importance in the region, namely, rice 
and wheat. 

Considerable advance has been achiev¬ 
ed by the developing countries in the 
Bank's membership in investments in 
infrastructural and industrial activities. 
The production of electrical energy has 
an important significance not only as an 
indicator of. but also as a propulsive force 
in, the advancement of a country's eco¬ 
nomy. The figures in table 2 (which are 
the nearest approximations available) 
show the progress made in this sector. 

In another important field of infra¬ 
structure development, namely, transpor¬ 
tation, the evidence of progress has not 
been equally striking. Illustratively, 
while substantial road and rail investments 


have been reported from time to time in 
the Asian developing countries, the ulti¬ 
mate test of advance in transportation 
would seem to lie in the volume of pass¬ 
enger and cargo traffic moved by rail and 
in the number of carriers using the roads. 
Asia, Africa and Latin America contain.71 
per cent of all tke world’s people, but 
account for only 15 per cent of the world's 
rail freight and 17 per cent of the world’s 
trucks and buses.* Lack of effective trans¬ 
portation (whether this is due to inade¬ 
quate investments, uneconomic policies or 
a (combination of both) could be, and in all 
probability is, a major handicap in the re¬ 
gion, affecting the economic development 
by increasing costs, reducing mobility of the 
factors of production, lowering market ac¬ 
cess and increasing disparities within, and 
between, member-States. 

Turning now to industrialisation, the 
developing countries of the region regis¬ 
tered, statistically, progress in varying 
degrees. In the five-year period 1963-68, the 
Republics of China and Korea showed, in 
terms of the indices of manufacturing pro¬ 
duction, increases of 150 per cent or more. 
Progress in Hongkong and Singapore was 


evidently equally striking. Progress 
other member-countries was uneven, re¬ 
cording, generally, increases of about 20 to 
50 per cent. 'These figures, in terms of in¬ 
dices, are, however, not accurately indica¬ 
tive of the extent of industrial progress. 

A review of the content of industrial 
progress in the developing countries of the 
region. neverthele.ss, important 

changes of far-reaching significance. There 
was a diversification of production from 
lines regarded as traditional till the early 
1960’s. 'The output of iron and steel, pf 
aluminium, of machine tools and precision 
instruments, of fertilisers and pesticides, 


*‘Vnited Nations Statistical Ttmrhook, 
1969. 


Tabic 1 r Rice and Hhent production in .selected Asian countries 

^ (In 'OOll toiiiif'M) 

^ - _ _ _ _ _ _ - 

I THdily ric'O [ \Vh.‘u(. 


' r’ou nrrv 

ll)r.2 at) 

1909 




1052-56 




■ ' ~ 


(Ave- 

rapt)) 

1963 

1966 

1960 

(Ave 

raj^e) 

1960 

J963 

1066 

1969 

M'filuinisitu) ,, 

Oonibodin 

3(X» 

3191 319i 337 

2.0221 2.376 

390i 2,162 

2.2.5:!! 

2.279 

1,947 

2.033 

2,300 

C'evlon ,. 

(JOt) 

897 

1,026| 955 

1,477 






(’hintt, Tifpublic of 

2.17H 

2.305 

2,763 

3,117 

3,178 

19 

46 

19 

29 

HI 

India 

TndoriOf<ifl 

39.H78 

Il.tKiS 

01,297 

12,402 

55,497 

11,900 

45,657 

14,056 

63.O0O 

16,580 

7.901 

10,324 

10.776 

10,424 

18,652 

Korea, Ropublio of 

Loos 

3,«47 

49tlj 

4.117 

5tK) 

5,079 

520 

5,297 

754 

5,.527 

932 

i92 

2.jft 

228 

'315 

371 

Malaysia .. ..; 

68;')! 

1,021 

1,040 

MOO 

1,020 

.. 





Nepal .. 

2,486 

2,690 

2,108 

2,007 

2,322 

I2:i 

1.30 

138 

147 

227 

Pakistan 

Philippines .. ,. j 

Thailaiid 

12,786j 

3,230 

7,236, 

16,053 

3,705 

7,8:15 

17,724 

3,843 

10.029 

16,410 

4,094 

11.975 

20.100 

4.997 

11,000 

3,147 

3,938 

4,215 

3,951 

6,711 

Violnatn, Repnblie of .. 

2,039 

4,955 

5,327 

4,3;i6 

5,115 




.. 


Total 

80,192j ll0.6;iJ 

119,797 

112.477 

137,891 

13,544 

16,975 

17,323 

16,899 

28,274 

Total for tha world 

200.844 236,.')39j 233,198 

25:1,167 

294,6.50 

_! 

207.867 

243,608 

240,175 

:i08,894 

! 318,275 


SOURCES : (Jmted Nations SKniJttical Ymrbook^ 1969, Food and Agriculture OrganiaatUm {FAO) Mwahh 
liullftm of AgrtcuHural Economics and Statistics, Jane 1970 and FAQ Production Yearbook, J969. 
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Table 2 : Production of electrical energy of sdected Asian Goontries 


{In inlUion kilowatt hours) 


Country 

1053 

1060 

1963 

1966 

1960 

Afghanistan .. 

16 

no 

180 

308 

2641 

Cambodia . 

24.5 

59.8 

86.8 

89.3 

125 

Ceylon . 

China, Republio of ,. 

144 

302 

460 

537 

6121 

1,564 

3,797 

6,167 

7,627 

11,124 

Fiji. 

6 

56 

84 

113 

130 

Hong Kong. 

436 

1,301 

2,061 

3,120 

3,861 

India. 

8,681 

20,123 

30,305 

40,612 

49,476 

Indonesia 

718 

1,161 

1.648 

1,634 

1,0071 

Korea, Republic of . . 

786 

1,768 

2,514 

4.186 

7,737 

Laos 

1.2 

12.8 

n.a. 

30 

37 

Malaysia 

777 

1,242 

1,600 

2,523 

3,169 

Nopal .. . 

Paidstan 

! « 

11 

n.a. 

29 

431 

4U 

1,450 

2,000 

3,903 

4,9912 

Phill]>pinos 

1,111 

2,731 1 

4,218 

5,567 

4,761 

Singapore 

281 

650 ; 

823 

1,236 

1,878 

Thailand . 

168 

694 

906 

1,864 

3,246 

Vietnam, Kopublio of 

162 

306 

398 

636 

1,028 

Total. 

86,2(10 

227,300 

264,400 

393,800 

463,0001 

Total for tho work! .. 

i 1,264,100 

2,303,600 

2,84H.8(K) 

3,636,100 

4,191,9(H) 

1 


1 J9t;s. 2 ;jj67. 


80VRt~'EiS : United Natioiift Statistiral yearbook, JOtiO, Statistical Yearftook for Asia and the Far Fast, WOO, 
Asi*m Fc^mornic Slatistus, Reprint from the Economic Bulletin for Asia and the Far East, 1070. 
For Fiji, Bureau of Siatislics, Current Economic. Stalistirs, October 1070. 



moved from $10,776 million to $16,^ inil'* 
lion in the same period In addmotk to 
increasing imbalance between exports and 
imports there is in most of the countries 
the pressing burden of service-obligatioiis 
on past foreign debt (even though incur¬ 
red in most cases for developmental pur¬ 
poses). This latter factor is particularly 
important in the countries which began 
their development effort in the 195(Ks, 
when global philosophy on developmental 
aid had not yet reached the stage which 
made “soft loans” a significant element of 
developmental aid in the 196(ys. 

From overall projections made by the 
World Bank for South Asia and East Asia, 
the service payments on existing foreign 
debt, which for the two sub-regions cros¬ 
sed the billion dollar level in 1968-69, will 
continue to hover near the $1.2 billion 
level itiU 1975, The gradual decrease 
thereafter, which is possible according to 
the forecasts based on existing debt, can 
only materialise if further developmental 
aid is given on more appropriate terms 
than has been the case so far and if the 


of chemicals, of rolling .stock, vehicles and 
telecx)mmunication equipment, all rose 
during the period. Important beginnings 
were made in the petrochemical and the 
electronic industries. Industrial progress 
is the sum total of investments, transfers of 
technology, development of operating and 
managerial skills and exploitation of mar¬ 
kets: and of these factors the “gestation 
period” for at least the last three factors 
is substantial. The point to note, however, 
is that, in this decade, a meaningful start 
was made and distinct progress achieved. 

There is indeed some indication that 
results are already beginning to show. 
Despite many limitations, the developing 
c*ountries of the region have not merely 
been able to impart a significant amount 
of momentum to their industrial progress 
on the basis of impe^rt substitution, but 
have also begim to make some headway 
in the export field. Apvart from the more 
“traditional” exports, several of the devel¬ 
oping countries of the region have been 
able to move, on an internationally com¬ 
petitive basivS, into exports, variously, of 
finished steel, rolling stock, fishing vessels, 
machine tools, telecommunication equip¬ 
ment, transmission equipment, tractors and 
construction equipment, fertilisers, electri¬ 
cal appliances and processed farm pro¬ 
ducts. While these constitute only a small 
proportion of the world commerce in such 
goods, the fact that it has been possible 
to make a start is indicative of the poten¬ 
tial of the near future, given the right 
policies and incentives in the developing 
countries and a co-operative attitude cfti 
the p>art of the major world buyers—the 
industrialised countries. 

Judged from the point of view of the 
quantum of investment already made, it is 
evident that there are significant areas of 
under-utilisation of industrial capacity 
even as there are in agriculture. The rea¬ 
sons may be one or more of many. The 
performance of the region in its indus¬ 
trialisation strategy in the past decade 
also yields some valuable indicators for 
future policy-making. There is need for 
topi^vement in the institutional frame¬ 
work: more organised credit facilities 
particularly for working capital needs 
(even though national development banks 
have on the whole performed well in the 


investment-credit function), a more care¬ 
ful application of the impc'rt-substitutioii 
principle in industrialisation so that the 
scarce resources available arc put to the 
genuinely gainful use, strengthening of 
export incentives and activities designed 
to overcome the limitations of scale inher¬ 
ent in most domestic markets of the re¬ 
gion, willingness to associate with suitable 
external enterprises so as to encourage a 
systematic updating of ^j*chnological pro¬ 
cesses and managerial efficiency, rationa¬ 
lisation of tariff and other protective me¬ 
thods so that they cannot be utilised by 
entrepreneurs to inflict high-cost produc¬ 
tion on. the consuming public and the fram¬ 
ing of fiscal, monetary and other economic 
policies that would tend to maximi.se 
capital formation. 

The prospects of joint multi-national 
investments in the region need also to be 
examined in detail and in concrete cases 
so that the wiclely^expresscd aspiiiations 
to utilise the rich natural resources of the 
region to the maximum common benefit 
of its population do not remain only aspi¬ 
rations. And above all, there is the con¬ 
stant need to review and enhance national 
investments in the development of human 
capital resources—without which other in¬ 
vestments cannot be decided or manipu¬ 
lated to maximum gain; there would be a 
case for a critical appraisal of the educa¬ 
tional policies of several countries in the 
region so that the educational system can 
be made to conform better to the needs of 
improvement in the material well-being, 
which is a basic objective of economic 
development. 

Figures of exports (lo.b.) of the re¬ 
gional developing member-countries show 
a movement from $8,192 million in 1963 to 
$12,544 million in 1969 while imports (c.i.f.) 


case for “restructuring” of debt is sym¬ 
pathetically viewed in deserving cases. 

The slowness of pace in economic 
growth so far in the Asian developing 
countrie.s as a whole, the continuing 
imbalance between exports and imports, 
and the strain of debt .service payments 
already felt and certain to continue for a 
considerable lime to come—these, basi¬ 
cally, constitute the case for more adequate 
foreign aid on truly concessional terms. 
The evidence, however, has been that the 
net aid receipts into the Asian region have 
certainly not kept pace with the need— 
they have in fact deteriorated for South 
Asia (Table 3). 

At a time when a break-through in 
agriculture is clearly in sight provided the 
resources are made available, at a time 
when developing members have shown on 
the whole a distinct improvement in inter¬ 
nal resource mobilisation, at a time when, 
hopefully, trade opportunities in new fields 
may open up for developing countries 
investment flows can be maintained, the 
present signs of aid fatigue are singularly 
ill-timed. Not only is the time ripe for an 
increase in aid flows—on appropriate 
terms—but organisations such as the 
Asian Development Bank now provide 
increasingly more efficient mechanisms 
through which aid can be channelled and 
applied where it will do most good 

Asian developing countries, noting the 
aid fatigue in certain parts of the world 
only partly made up for by the decisions 
of some other countries, as instanced parti¬ 
cularly by Japan, to enlarge the quantum 
of their aid, also hope for further libera¬ 
lisation of the tenns of aid. □ 


Table 3 : Net total official aid flows reaching Sooth Asia and the Far East 



SOURCE : OrganisaHon for Economic Co-operoHon and DecehpmeM: Doochptnmd Aoiicpomco, 1^9 anA 
J970Revitws, r 
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Company Meeting 


Dunlop India Limited 

Chairman, Mr R. G. S. Nairn’s Review 


'^HE following is the address by the Chair- 

man, Mr R. O. S. Naim, at the 45th 
Annual General Meeting held on April 19, 
1971, at Calcutta. 

I have pleasure in welcoming you to 
the 45th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company. 

As the Directors’ Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1970, 
have been in your hands for some time, 

I should like, with your permission, to 
take them as read. 

The Year*$ Trading 

Total sales increased by 8 per cent 
over 1969 to Rs 87.71 crores. 

Once again the demand for nearly all 
our products was in excess of our produc¬ 
tion capacity. In the case of automotive 
tyres, the position was aggravated by the 
dislocation of production in some other 
tyre manufacturing units, which resulted 
in a shortage of truck and rear tractor 
tyres in the second half of the year. This 
situation was rectified in conjunction with 
the other members of the Automotive 
Tyre Industry. Despite overall cost in- 
creaseSs the Automotive Tyre Industry 
voluntarily reduced the replacement mar¬ 
ket prices for truck and rear tractor tyres 
by 0.75 per cent with effect from 1st Jan¬ 
uary, 1971, in order to create an atmo¬ 
sphere in which these tyres could become 
available at fair prices. I am pleased to 
tell you that these measures have had the 
desired effect. The Tyre Industry also re¬ 
duced the Defence prices for truck tyres 
by 0.75 per cent with effect from 1st Jan¬ 
uary, 1971. 

During the period of shortage, your 
Company naturally had to give priority to 
supplies for Defence and Slate Transport 
organisations to enable them to keep their 
fleets operational, and to vehicle manufac¬ 
turer to maintain their programmed pro¬ 
duction. However, due to the shortage of 
Industry capacity for rear tractor and 
earthmover lyres, agricultural tractor and 
earthmoving machinery manufacturers 
were not able to obtain their full require¬ 
ments. We are doing everything possible 
to expand output of these tyros. 

The demand for nylon truck tyres con¬ 
tinued to increase in the domestic market. 
Howtver, Industry production could not 
keep pace after meeting export comniit- 
ments, due to the insufficient availability 
of nylon tyre cord, all of which is import¬ 
ed. It is important that indigenous produc¬ 
tion of nylon tyre cord becomes available 
as soon as possible and, in the meantime, 
larger imports should be permitted. 

The total sanctioned capacity of the 
existing automotive tyre manufacturers is 
52 lakhs; a Letter of Intent for 4,00,000 
tyres was issued to a new unit in 1969 
making a total of 56 lakhs. However, some 
of this capacity is unlikely to become 
available until 1974/75. 

Experience has shown that due to 
labour problems, shortage of electricity, 


dislocation of transport and similar prob¬ 
lems, a maximum of 90 per cent of the 
Industry capacity has been utilised in any 
year. On this basis, in 1973/74 the effec¬ 
tive Indu^y capacity is likely to be 
reduced to about 50 lakh tyres compared 
with an estimated demand of 75 lakh 
tyres. The demand could increase to about 
80 lakh tyres in view of the more inten¬ 
sive utilisation of vehicles as a result of 
increasing industrial and agricultural acti¬ 
vity, and if some of the new vehicle manu¬ 
facturing projects materialise. 

These facts and tbe recent tyre short¬ 
age once again highlight the need for a 
Government policy which will ensure that 
there is sufficient available capacity and 
actual production of automotive tyres and 
tubes to meet the growing demand of the 
domestic and export markets. This policy 
must ensure that Letters of Intent are 
implemented quickly. The reason for the 
serious tyre shortage which developed in 
1968 was that four proposed new units 
w'hich were granted I^etters of Intent in 
the early 1960s for a total of 12 lakh tyres 
did not implement their schemes and the 
Government had finally to revoke these 
Letters of Intent. A number of Letters of 
Intent have recently been issued to new 
units for a total capacity of 24 lakh tyres. 
Based on past experience, it is likely to 
take a new manufacturer several years to 
implement a capacity of 3,00,000 tyres, 
which is now considered to be the mini¬ 
mum economic unit. On the other hand, 
an existing manufacturer with experience 
in implementing expansions and with the 
necessary technical and managerial skills, 
can achieve this within two years. 

The Government should not, therefore, 
wholly rely on new units to meet the addi¬ 
tional demand for tyres but should also 
permit expansion to existing manufac¬ 
turers to make sure that the country is 
not short of a vital product. Your Com¬ 
pany is ready to play its part in meeting 
the future demands of the country. 

During the year, we continued our 
efforts to expand the Industrial Products 
side of our business and our two outstand¬ 
ing achievements were:— 

1. A contract worth Rs 1.5 crores 
with the Neyveli Lignite Corporation for 
the supply of special cotton/nylon con¬ 
veyor belting. This is the largest con¬ 
tract ever to be placed in this country for 
conveyor belting. 

2. Introduction of Metalastik rubber 
to metal bonded components for the In¬ 
dian Railways, particularly a large mount¬ 
ing for diesel and electric locomotives. 

Exports 

In 1970, your Company achieved yet 
another record—our 'exports of all pro-* 
ducts crossed the^ Rs 3 crore mark, which 
represents an increase of approximately 9 
per cent over 1969* This was achieved in 
the face of stiff international competition 


and was only made possible by the devel¬ 
opment of new markets, constant market 
research, product development and the 
continuous assistance which we receive 
from our U.K. Associates and their world¬ 
wide distribution organisation. A notable 
achievement was that our exports to the 
General Currency Area markets, where 
competition ia most severe, increased by 
36 per cent. 

Automotive tyre and tube exports in 
1970 were 11.6 per cent of our production 
as against the guarantee of 10 per cent 
which we have given to the Government, 
We consider this to be a very good per¬ 
formance for a non-traditional item. Dun¬ 
lop India’s automotive tyre and tube ex¬ 
ports constituted 43 per cent of the total 
exports of these products from India. 

During the year, we developed ten 
new markets and introduced a special type 
of cycle tyre called “Slik” for the sophis¬ 
ticated American market, a new tyre de¬ 
sign for earth-moving machines and two 
new types of cycle rims. Our cycle tyres 
greatly assist the exports of bicycles manu¬ 
factured in the country; in fad, many 
overseas orders stipulate the fitment of 
Dunlop cycle tyres. Our exports of cycle 
tyres and tubes were 77 per cent of the 
total exports from the country. 

It is our constant endeavour to maxi¬ 
mise exports but our efforts have at times 
been, handicapped by labour problems, 
strikes at the ports, irregular availability 
of shipping space and ever increasing 
freight rates. Recently, and without refer¬ 
ence to the Industry, the export of nylon 
tyres to the U.A.R. has been banned for 
1970/71 under a bilateral trade agreement 
with that country. Unless this ban is re¬ 
moved, our export efforts will be serious¬ 
ly affected, and the important U.A.R. 
market, which has been developed after 
much hard work, will be lost to the In¬ 
dian Tyre Industry. It would be helpful if 
the Government were to consult the In¬ 
dustry and take us into its confidence when 
such agreements are negotiated. 

Our export efforts are also dependant 
very largely on our ability to produce 
supply goods at competitive prices. Duty 
drawback rates have a significant influ¬ 
ence and have been suddenly reduced in 
the past. These are at present once again 
under review and it is hoped that the fates 
will not be reduced again; if they are, we 
may not be able to quote competitive 
prices. It should be appreciated that with 
such uncertainties, we are not always able 
to quote prices for delivery in the future 
which is a normal characteristic of export 
business. 

Cash subsidy rates ^ould also he 
established at levels which will encourage 
exports. We are still losing subatantiw 
amounts on our export business. 

If such difficulties are npt ovwop^^ 
soon^ some enquiries for expbrti wh'^ 
are now being |ec^ve4 wlU y ^ 



diverted the customers to other sources 
of supply- This will obviously affect our 
export adiievetnents. 

• There is, therefore, an urgent need for 
the Government to establish long term 
policies to enable the exporter to plan well 
ahead to increase exports. 

Costs 

Costs have risen during the year main¬ 
ly on account of increases in raw material 
prices. In the last two years, cotton prices 
have increased by nearly 50 per cent, and 
since January 1971 they have risen by a.s 
much as 20 per cent. This has necessitated 
increases in the selling prices for cycle 
tyres. An excise duty of Rs 300 per tonne 
has been imposed on indigenous synthetic 
rubber and since November 1970 octroi 
has become applicable to all raw materials 
received at our Sahaganj factory. To these 
burdens must be added a substantial in¬ 
crease in wages, salaries and dearness al¬ 
lowance. 

State trading agencies are now taking 
an active part in procuring and supplying 
some of our major raw materials. The 
State Trading Corporation, for the first 
time, has commenced purchasing indige¬ 
nous natural rubber in order to relieve the 
burden of high stocks with the small grow¬ 
ers. We are glad that the riibber purchas¬ 
ed by the S.T.C. is available to the Indus¬ 
try at the controlled prices. However, cer¬ 
tain other raw materials, such as nickel 
«md titanium dioxide, which have now 
been canalized through State organisa¬ 
tions, cost considerably more than they 
did when we were able to obtain these 
materials through direct imports. 

Production 

Tyre production at our Sahaganj fac¬ 
tory was approximately the same as in. 
1969 with the exception of cycle tyros, 
which were badly affected by labour diffi¬ 
culties. Consequently, the shortage of Dun¬ 
lop cycle tyres increased in the domestic 
market and our export deliveries were 
badly affected. 

Industrial Products output at Saha¬ 
ganj was satisfactory except for bicycle 
rims, which suffered severely from the 
shortage of steel rim strip; this has 
created difficulties for some of the 
bicycle manufacturers. Although the 
import of some rim strip has been 
permitted by Government, we are 
still short and there may be further in¬ 
terruptions in the production programme. 

Production at the Ambattur factory in¬ 
creased significantly due to the comple¬ 
tion of a part of our expansion program¬ 
mes which will be finished in 1971 and 
fully effective in 1972, Automotive tube 
production commenced at Ambattur dur¬ 
ing 1970. Production of bicycle rims, 
against the licence for 15 lakhs rims, will 
commence at Ambattur in 1971. 

In accordance with Govenunent direc¬ 
tives, we are doing everything possible to 
maximise production at both factories in 
order to avert any possible shortages in 
the future. 

l^poduct Development 

The company's products continued to 
®njoy highest reputatoin for quality 
and service during the year. 

In kei^iiig with our policy to bring 
to ouTjrcuatbmi^ improved products of 
iatmt we heve been evaluating 

-ri^e 


and the benefits will become apparent to 
consumers with the introduction of new 
truck tyres during 1971. 

In 1970, we introduced a premium 
cycle tyre, the “I^nlop Goldseal.” This 
very modem design of tyre is already 
manufactured in several factories in the 
Dunlop Group. We expcxt that it will play 
an important role in assisting bicycle ex¬ 
ports and in developing cycle tyre exports, 
and will also find its place as India’s top 
quality cycle tyre. 

We continued to develop new tyres 
for the latest civil and military aircraft 
operating in India and it is our intention, 
to try and make the country self sufficient 
in aero tyres. During the year, wo also 
became the first manufacturer in India to 
produce tyres for industrial forklift trucks. 

These developments and many others 
have only been possible as a result of the 
continuous technical assistance that we re¬ 
ceive from our U.K. Associates supple¬ 
mented by local development work. Our 
new Technical Aid Agreement, which was 
submitted to Government at the end of 
1969, has not yet been finalised. I am pleas¬ 
ed to tell you that Dunlop Limited has 
been continuing to give us technical as¬ 
sistance during 1970 in the belief that the 
Government will appreciate the need for 
us to continue the purchase of technical 
know-how on a reasonable cost sharing 
basis. 

Tyre technology is continuously chang¬ 
ing and the tyre that we make today is 
very different in terms of design, raw- 
materials and construction, to the one 
made only a few years ago. Although we 
have always carried on development work 
in India to adapt some of the know-how 
to suit local conditions, it is not possible 
or practicable for our Company to dupli¬ 
cate the research and development work 
carried out by our U.K. Associates as the 
resources required are enormous and com¬ 
pletely beyond our capacity. 

I have mentioned earlier the very im¬ 
portant plans for increasing exports. Suc¬ 
cess in this field is dependant on our abi¬ 
lity to continue the manufacture of pro¬ 
ducts W'hich are fully competitive in inter¬ 
national markets in design, quality and 
performance. The tyre industry throughout 
the world is in the throes of a technologi¬ 
cal revolution brought about by new 
developments in vehicle de^n, increas¬ 
ingly stringent safety requirements and 
development of new synthetic polymers 
and fibres. New tyre designs are gradually 
replacing conventional constructions; steel, 
nylon, polyester and other materials are 
becoming increasingly important in tyre 
production. We must, therefore, be per¬ 
mitted to keep continuously up to date 
with these developments not only to com¬ 
pete successfully in the export markets 
but also to bring the benefits of the latest 
developments to our domestic customers. 

It is important to see this point in 
the right perspective bearing in mind that 
the total production of automotive tyres 
in India is less than 1 per cent of the 
world production. However, for some pro¬ 
ducts, such as cycle tyres, where the 
volume of production reaches a sufficiently 
high level, local research and development 
work can be undertaken. Our U.K. Asso¬ 
ciates have proposed that we undertake 
this work and sell technical know-how to 
other cycle tyre manufacturers in the 


Dunlop Group thereby earning valuable 
foreign exchange for the country. 

Diversification 

We are alway.s seeking opportunities - 
for diversification into product fields, which, 
are capital intensive and require sophisti¬ 
cated technology. In. view of the increas¬ 
ing need for such new and modem products 
in the country, we feel that we can play 
an important part, and we have submitted 
an application to Government for the manu¬ 
facture of steel cord conveyor belting, 
which is essential for iron ore and lignite 
mining. 

There is an urgent need to increase the 
manufacturing capacity for conventional 
rubber conveyor belting, and fan and vee 
belts. By 1973, there will be a substantial 
shortfall and import.s are currently being 
allowed to augment indigenous production. 
We, therefore, hope that the Government 
will take urgent steps to licence additional 
capacity to existing manufacturers who 
are in a position to implement expansions 
quickly and to offer a technologically com¬ 
petent product to the market. 

Our Letters of Intent for golf and 
tennis bails aie still under negotiation with 
the Gv'jvornment, 

Personnel 

Despite the unsettled conditions, em¬ 
ployee relations have remained generally 
good during the year. In 1970, W’o con¬ 
cluded negotiations and signed a new five- 
year agreement covering the engineering 
operatives at our Sahaganj factory in West 
Bengal. 

The agreements covering the produc¬ 
tion operatives and staff at the Sahaganj 
factory, and the staff at the Head Office 
and the District Offices throughout the 
country, expired at the end of the year. 
New agreements are now being negotiated 
and we hope to finalise them in the near 
future. 

From its inception, the Company has 
adopted progressive methods and tech¬ 
niques with a view to improving the wel¬ 
fare and conditions of service of all em¬ 
ployees. However, it must be remembered 
that there are limitations and the ultimate 
welfare of the employees depends upon the 
continuing prosperity of the Company. 

Our training programmes for personnel 
at all levels continue to make good pro¬ 
gress. Consistent with the Company’s 
policy to keep pace with the technological 
changes and to improve managerial effi¬ 
ciency, new training programmes were de¬ 
veloped and introduced. 

Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet 

The financial results for 1970 have 
already been covered in the Directors’ Re¬ 
port, but there are a few points that I 
w’ould like to make. 

As you will have noticed from the ac¬ 
counts. the main feature of the year’s trad¬ 
ing is that the significant increase in tnrome 
yielded very little by way of additional 
profit. The major reasons for this were 
increased raw material and personnel costs 
and higher depreciation charges. Another 
contributory factor was increased interest 
charges reflecting the higher level of bank 
borrowings which were needed to finance 
additional raw material stock holdings, 
particularly natural rubber and textiles. 
These increases more than offset the signl* 
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ficant reduction in accounts receivable, 
which have been achieved through our 
continued efforts to make the optimum use 
of all available liquid resources. 

Once again, your Directors have taken 
into amount the substantial cash require¬ 
ments needed to finance your Company’s 
expansion plans. Accordingly, they pro¬ 
pose to maintain the' ordinary dividend at 
20 per cent foi- the ye*nr. the same as for 
1969 and retain the balance of available 
profit amounting to Rs 1.65.99,000 by trans¬ 
ferring this amount to general reserve. 

Capital expenditure in 1970 was Rs 3.20 
crores. In addition, commitments for capi¬ 
tal expenditure at 31st December, 1970, 
amounted to Ks 5.67 crores. Expenditure 
includes the implementation of the indus¬ 
try lict'nce received m December 1967 to 
increase the Company's automotivt' tyre 
and tube capacity by 1,35,600 units and 
1,24,800 units per annum respectively. 
Also included are commitments made 
against the induMriaL and capital geKxls 
licences received in 19f>9, foi the automo¬ 


tive tyre and tube and bicycle rim expan¬ 
sions at the Ambattur factory, and for the 
replacement of old equipment at the Saha- 
ganj factory. 

The major part of the expenditure on. 
the current expansion plans w'ill be met 
from the Company’s own resources. How¬ 
ever, additional finance of approximately 
Rs 2 crores will be required and an appli¬ 
cation has accordingly been made to the 
Controller of Capital Issues for the issue 
of 15,00,000 Ordinary Shares at a premium 
of Rs 4 per share to members in the ratio 
of 3 new Ordinary Shares for every 20 
Ordinary Share's held. The proceeds of the 
proposed issue will be Rs 2.1 crores. 

The Board 

Mr J. A. Moore relinquished his ap¬ 
pointment as Managing Director during the 
year on retirement after Jong and dis¬ 
tinguished service with the Company. I 
am sure you will join me m wishing Mr 
Moore a long and happy retired life. 


Mr Sachin Chaudhuri also retired from 
the Board. I would like to take this 
opportunity of thanking him on your be¬ 
half for the wise counsel that he has giveh 
us and for the great interest that he has 
always taken in the Company. 

Mr K. Padmanabhan also retired at 
the end of the year. Here again I would 
like to take this opportunity of thanking 
him for his many years of devoted and 
loyal service to the Company. 

Mr J. R. Scott retired from the Board 
during the year on taking up an appoint¬ 
ment with Dunlop Limited, UK and Mr 
C. J. T. Blease took over from him. 

We have now re-organised our execu¬ 
tive management team with the appoint¬ 
ment of four now wholetime Directors. 
These are Mr R. N. Basu, Director Account¬ 
ing. Mr N. S. Bedi, Sales Director Indus¬ 
trial Products, Mr R. M. Bhandari, Direc¬ 
tor Administration and Industrial Relations 
and Mr L. J. Tompsett, Sales Director 
Tyres. 

I am sure you wdll join me in 
extending a warm welcome to the new 
Directors. 

Future Prospects 

Our diversification plans, which I have 
already mentioned, are designed to broaden 
the base of the Company’s manufacturing 
activities. 

We hope that we will be permitted to 
have a share of the expansion of the Auto¬ 
motive Tyre Industry, and we have sub¬ 
mitted an application to Government for 
permission to establish a new factory with 
an initial capacity of 3,00,000 automotive 
tyres and tubes in Goa, which is an indus¬ 
trially underdeveloped area. In keeping 
with our policy of forward planning, we 
have already purchased some land. We 
hope that this application will be con¬ 
sidered favourably, particularly in view 
of our creditable export p^ormance, 
a good record of supplies to Defence and 
vehicle manufacturers and our progressive 
manufacturing and development policies. 

Under the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, your Company can 
be considered a dominant undertaking. 
This is so only because according to the 
Act the basis for calculating market share 
is the actual production and not the 
licenced capacity. In 1970, our share of 
the Automotive Tyre Industry's produc¬ 
tion was approximately 38 per cent. Our 
licenced capacity, on the other hand, is 
only 28 per cent of the total capacity sanc¬ 
tioned by Government to the Industry. It 
will thus be seen that loss of production 
in other units and the extent to which they 
have implemented licenced expansions can 
actually determine whether an undertak¬ 
ing is dominant or not. 

As mentioned earlier the expansion of 
the Company’s Ambattur factory is mak¬ 
ing good progress. Given stable conditions, 
your Company will continue to grow and 
we face the future with confidence and 
optimism. 

In conclusion, I should like to thank 
all our employees for the efforts they have 
made during 197QI towards the progress of 
the Company. ' 

Note: This does not pofpert to he * 
record of the proceedtngg of the Asttnsl 
Genenl IMfoetbif. 
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BALANCE SHEETS 


expansion continues 

Standard Mills pays more 


Standard Mills Co Ltd (Chairman.: 
* Mr Arvind N. Mafatlal» Bombay) has 
reported better results for the year ended 
December 31, 1970. Its sales have increased 
to Rs 27.7 crores from Rs 24.6 crores in the 
previoas year. The gross profit improved 
to Rs 3.8 crores from Rs 3.3 crores. ITie 
net profit, after depreciation and taxation, 
was maintained at Rs 1.87 crores. The 
ordinary dividend has been stepped up by 
3 per cent to 28 per cent. 

The company's gross profit margin 
works out to 13.7 per cent against 13.3 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 22 per cent (26.3 per cent). 

During the year under review, the 
c-ompany’s textile turnover at Rs 19.14 
crores was Rs 1.63 crores higher than that 
of the previous year. By catering to the 
consumers preferences, the textiles divi¬ 
sion was able to maintain a creditable 
sales performance and also show better 
profitability. During the year 109,163 
spindles and 2,070 looms, inclusive of 777 
automatic looms, were in operation. 

All the plants of the chemicals divi¬ 
sion worked well and recorded higher out¬ 
put than in the previous year. Caustic 
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1970 

1909 

1908 

1907 

Total eamiagii 

Sales Inolodlng 
exidse duty 

2S29.24 

2477.30 

2014.70 

1665.88 

2708.91 

2400.30 

1987.46 

1690.70 

Other Income 

81.1.8 

20.30 

11.81 

10.77 

Stock adjustment (of 
flnlshed goods) 





+ 29.80 

+ 0.70 

+ 16.49 

—30.18 

Opening 

Closing 

31.94 

31.24 

16.81 

61.99 

01.74 

31.94 

81.24 

15.81 

Total expenses 

Uaterbls and stores. 

2400.00 

2149.37 

1848.67 

1396.82 

1229.55 

1002..33 

938.48 

730.88 

Balarlee and wages .. 

415.08 

389.01 

330.50 

314 10 

Bxolse duty.. 

8S0.77 

264.76 

221.08 

176.10 

Other expenses 

474.60 

418.27 

352.61 

176.08 

Qrom profit 

87H.08 

327.98 

100.18 

108.50 

Depreclatkm 

153.85 

141.88 

124.9 5 

08.76 

nanagtng aocnoy 
remoneeshon 

— 

— 

0.60 

4.16 

Profit before tax 

225.38 

186.66 

40.08 

95.06 

Taxstlta .. 

38.26 

-- 

— 

— 

Profit after tax 

187.08 

180.56 

40.08 

05.06 

Withdrawals from 
reserves and 





Wrlte-backs 

0.71 

0.30 

28.09 

39.10 

nevetopmeat rebate. 

23.85 

21.05 

32.07 

99.00 

Other reserved 

114.08 

121.21 
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Preference 

0.60 

0.09 

0.09 

0.00 

Ordinary 

49.17 

(28%) 

43.90 

(26%) 

86.12 

(20%) 

36.12 

<20%) 

Market nrloea of 
ordinary shaiw 

1970 

1009 

1008 

1067 






002.00 

008.60 ! 

604.00 

617.60 


497.00 

405.60 I 

410.00 

346.00 


soda, caustic potash, hydro-chloric acid 
aad chlorine were well received in foreign 
markets and the company established its 
primacy in the field of exports by export- 
mg directly and through merchant-export¬ 
ers chemical products of the value of 
Hs 42 lakhs. 

The Erection of the pilot plant for the 
’^^ufacture oiC carbon tetracdiloride and 
chloroform get up in technical coUabo- 
ratioft with the National Chendcals Labo¬ 


ratory, Poona, is nearing completion and 
will go on stream shortly. The company 
has received a letter of intent from the 
(jovemment of India for expanding its 
present manufacturing capacities by 17,330 
tonnes of caustic soda, 15,012 tonnes of 
chlorine and 5,000 tonnes of hydrochloric 
acid. Necessary follow-up action is being 
undertaken. 

In the year under review, the first 
phase of modernisation and renovation of 
the company's textile units has just been 
completed. The amount spent during the 
year on additions and replacements of plant 
and machinery, buildings*, etc was Rs 1.06 
crorcis. With a view to equipping itself 
better in the coming decade the company 
has embarked on a large-scale automation 
and modernisation programme, particularly 
in the weaving department, at an estimated 
co.st of Rs 1.35 crores. This programme is 
expected to be completed by the close of 
1972. Additions to anS/or replacements of 
plant and machinery, buildings etc in the 
chemicals division amounted to Rs 26.71 
lakhs. □ 

Wimeo 

TPHE Western India Match Co Ltd (C^air- 

man and Managing Director: Mr Akbar 
Hydari, Bombay) expanded its sales for 
the year ended December 31, 1970 to Rs 28.1 
crores from Rs 26.7 crores in the preceed- 
ing year. The gross profit was Rs 2.35 
crores (Rs 2.37 crores). The net profit, after 
depreciation and taxation, amounted to 
Rs 89 lakhs (Rs 87 lakhs). The dividend 
was maintained at 12 per cent, payable on 
the increased capital. During the year un¬ 
der review the subscribed capital of the 
company was raised to Rs 495 lakhs from 
Rs 412.^ lakhs by issue of bonus shares in 
the ratio of 1:5. 

The company's gross profit margin 
works out to 8.4 per cent against 8.9 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 13.1 per cent (13.4 per cent). 

During the year under review produc¬ 
tion at the company’s factories was satis¬ 
factory. Sales of matches were about 15,000 
cases above the previous year (including 
nearly 2,000 cases more of wax vestas). 

The production of paper was 5,581 
tonnes (6,284 tonnes) and sales were 5,734 
tonnes (6,264 tonnes). The production of 
chlorates was 5,006 tonne.s (5,180 tonnes) 
and sales were 5,014 tonnes (4,974 tonnes), 
while that of salt (packed out) was 19,500 
tonnes (41,124 tonnes) and sales were 20,433 
tonnes (40,194 tonnes). 

Development work on cardboard con¬ 
tinued. About 4 per cent of the company's 
production in 1^0 comprised cardboard 
boxes. On the export front, the company 
did better than in the previous year and 
added two new markets, Afghanistan and 
Brunet. Large orders were booked f)rom 
Saudi Arabia which will be executed in 


the current year. Eastern Europe is now 
showing some interCvSt in the company’s 
products and some orders are expected to 
be received from this area in the current 
year. 

The company has over 400 stock points 
in the country and 25,000 wholesale outlets 
serving half a million retailers. The distri¬ 
bution of potassium chlorate in the South 
through the company’s own depots was 
very satisfactory. A specially refined vari¬ 
ant known as “Ballon” quality is gaining 
popularity. Sales in the North, where 
potas.sLum chlorate is used mainly for tex¬ 
tile dyeing and printing have not develop¬ 
ed .so well. 'The output and consequently 
.sales from Vedaraniam salt works were 
severely curtailed by persistent rains, even 
though the company’s performance in com¬ 
parison with the neighbouring operators 
was better. 

•The scheme to manufacture magnetite 
electrodes at Ambamath near Bombay was 
complete in all respect except for the avail¬ 
ability of the basic ore raw material. This 
must be imported for the present and there 
have been licensing delays. Permission to 
import them has now been received and 
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1070 

1900 

1968 

1907 

Total eartdngs 

2840.01 

2690.02 

2530.S3 

2309.09 

Balea Inohidlnf 





excise duty 

EIS06.70 

2670.12 

2487.24 

2282.99 

Other Income 

36.00 

30.06 

30.92 

27.74 

Stock adjustment (of 
flnUhed goods) 

—2.09 

—3 25 

+ 9.72 

—1,04 

Opening 

Ofoalng 

19.7« 

23.01 

15.29 

14.08 

17.67 

19.76 

23.01 

18.29 

Total expenses 

Materials and storM.. 

2006.87 

2400.12 

2371.47 

2141.91 

054.66 

554.43 

560 85 

487.84 

Salaries and wages .. 

307.27 

843.75 

340.7H 

810.56 

Excise dnty .. 

1291.83 

1274.25 

1208.13 

1197.31 

Other expeusea 

292.21 

287.69 

262.21 

140.21 

Groes profit 

284.74 

236.80 

165,41 

167.18 

Depreolation 
Managing agency 
remnneratlon 

38.66 

32.55 

31.60 

29.02 


10.53 

7.90 

8.21 

Profit before tax 

201.10 

198.72 

126.01 

129.96 

Taxation 

112.37 

106.30 

64.60 

07.80 

Profit after tax 

88.82 

H7.42 

61.51 

62.16' 

Development rebate.. 

4 35 

4.51 

8 88 

4.10 

Other reserves 

25,07 

3.1.41 

12.88 

12.52 

Ordinary dividend ., 

59 40 

49.50 

45.87 

45 87 

(12%) 

(12%) 

(11%) 

(11%) 

Cany forward ,, 
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Market prices of 





ordinary shares 

1970 

1969 

1068 

1907 

205.00 

176 00 

148.00 

164.00 

Low 

157.00 

143.6U 

182.00 

120 00 


some ore is expected during the current 
month (April). In the meantime there will 
be trials with indegenous ore to see if it 
can be developed into a suitable substitute. 

The disturbed labour situation in West 
Bengal is responsible for the delay in com¬ 
missioning the semi-chemical pulp plant 
alongside the company's Alambazar Paper 
Mill. All the equipment is installed and 
this pilot plant is expected to commence 
operations in the near future. Q 

Nizam Sugar 

'T^HE Nizam Sugar Factory Ltd (<2!hair- 
man; Mr Anil De, Hyderabad) .suffer¬ 
ed a set-back in its working for the 
year ended September 30, 1970. Sales 
were Rs 7.9 crores against Rs 7.6 
crores in the previous year. The gross 
profit dropped to Rs 33 lakhs from Rs 161 





lakhs. The lower profit was mainly due 
to the fall in the selling price of free 
sugar. The average price per quintal of 
sug^ (exclusive of excise duty) realised 
during the year was Rs 121.16 against 
Ra 1551.731 of the previous yearf This 
accounts for a considerable reduction of 
profit. Further, the plantations suffered 
a loss of Rs 11 lakhs duo to delayed mon¬ 
soon and the lack of adequate irrigation 
in April, May and June 1^9. The other 
activities of the company have also re¬ 
sulted ill losses. After providing ftor 
depreciation and taxation, the company 
has suffered a loss of Rs 10 lakhs (profit 
of Rs 89 lakhs), llie ordinary dividend 
has been pruned to 10 per cent from 12 
per cent. Tlic sanction from the Govem- 
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1 1068 
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ezclne duty 

, 7K6.-19 

765.76 

592.,58 

410.10 

other ineume 

Block adjastment (of 

30. 62 

20.10 

76.54 

21.79 

flnlshod goods) 

96 

-i-182 40 

+ 26.02 

—202.61 

Opening 

209.13 

76.73 

46.2.H 

248.84 

Closing 

319.08 

209.13 

71.26 

46.23 

Total expeniws 

HaterisiB and stores.. 

K94 89 

766.92 

518.01 

270 72 

46P.U3 

411.72 

311.90 

100.74 

Balartes and wages .. 

138.60 

116.06 

61.26 

40.73 

Kxciae duty etc 

196.13 

144.71 

60.49 

48.69 

Other expenses -. j 

101.76 

86.44 

84.80 

74.60 

GroM profit .. .. | 

32.67 

161.34 

176.13 

—41.44 

Depreelatiun .. | 

27.46 j 

20.31 

18.00 

18.60 

Profit before tax .. 1 

’ 6.22 i 

141.00 

168.07 i 

—55 10 

Taxation . . j 

: 16 00 1 

62.25 

64 00 


Profit aaer tax 

-9.78 

88 75 

109.07 

—55.10 

Write-books 

21-HO 

0.61 
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4.37 

Items of prior years .. 
Developuioot rebate.. 

+ 2 82 

~0.11 

—0.81 
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0.78 

1 1.41 

4 00 
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Dividend: 

— 

78.06 

40.00 
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1.94 
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00%) 
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Carry forward 
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“uX'-.. .,1 

.61 25 1 

61.25 

44 .50 

40.041 

Low .. . .1 

18.00 1 

47.00 

43.50 
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• Includes (liviilt'ud nt lU. l.frt lakln for 1900-67. 

ment for the issue of bonus shares of 
Rs 36.80 lakhs in the ratio of 1:3 has 
been received by the company. 

During the year under review 5.48 
lakh tonnes (4.83 lakh tonnes) of cane 
was crushed and 56,052 tonnes (51,071 
tonnes) of sugar was produced. The re¬ 


covery rate was 10.23 per cent (10.55 per 
cent). In regard to the output from the 
company’s own farms, the yield was 
85,440 tonnes (1.48 lakh tonnes) of cane 
at an average of 44 tonnes (75 tonnes) per 
hectare. The special farms which the com¬ 
pany cultivated on joint-cultivation basis 
with the ryots supplied 10,362 tonnes of 
cane. 

The production in the confectionery 
unit was 132 tonnes (39 tonnes), with sales 
at 135 tonnes (96 tonnes). The unit suffered 
a Joss of Rs 2.56 lakhs (loss of Rs 2.58 
lakhs). The working of the carbon di-oxide 
plant showed a loss of Rs 4.37 lakhs (loss 
of Rs 33,531). The animal feed plant pro¬ 
duced 3,336 tonnes (3,206 tonnes) of vari¬ 
ous feeds. The working results showed a 
loss of Rs 2.14 lakhs (loss of Rs 2.50 lakhs). 
The aerated water unit worked on an 
experimental basis during the year also 
and turned out 53,391 bottles (54,000 bottles) 
of soft drink. This umt suffered a loss t>f 
Rs 3,183 (loss of Rs 2,949). □ 

Mitsui Bank 

'T'HE performance of the Mitsui Bank 

Dtd (Chairman: Mr Kyubei Tanaka, 
Tokyo) was creditable in the year ended 
September 30, 1970. TTie interest earned 
by the bank on loans and discounts 
increased to 108 billion yen from 91 billion 
yen in the previous year. Tho net profit 
for the year was 10 billion yen (8 billion 
yen). The dividend was stepped up by one 
per cent to 10 per cent. An amount of 2.7 
billion yen (nil) wastransferred to 
reserves. Deposits of the bank rose to 1,722 
billion yen from 1,507 billion yen. This was 
in spite of the r€^strictive credit conditions 
in Japan. Loans and bills discounted were 
1,557 billion yen (1,371 billion yen). 

The bank’s overseas branches con¬ 
tinued to show better results in the year 
imder review. In July the bank expandf^d 
its overseas network to Australia by open¬ 
ing the Melbourne representative office. 
The bank has maintained it leading posi¬ 
tion in the activities of bond trusteeship 
in Japan. The new issues under the bank’s 
trusteeship during the term ended 30th 
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September 197D numbered 50, ^amounting 
to 111 billion yen. Of these 40 issues 
amounting to 89 billion yen were ordiiuursi 
coiporate bonds and four issues amounting 
to 22 billion yen were convertible boAds 
As a result, the coiporate bonds, outstand- 
ing under the bank’s trusteeship at the 
close of September 1970 advanced at 887.e 
billion yen. This figure represented as 
high as 31.4 per cent of the total national 
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Total Income .. 
lutorest earned on loan# 
and dlHRoiinta 
Interest and dividends 
earned on sceurlties.. 
Interest paid on 
deposits 

Interest paid on borroW- 
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Transfer to reserves .. 
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Allocations to Jegal ami 
special reserves and 
reserves for la \ 
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Dividend 


136,198 

197,961 

18.247 

68,122 

27.777 

47.044 

2.674 

10,491 


7,.840 


,30 

2.660 


Carry forward 
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1969 

1068 

1067 

100.884 

103,552 

80,044 

91,553 

87,873 

74,083 

18.381 

16,179 

14,001 

61,148 

46.367 

30.272 

22.714 

41.M79 

8,436 

22,792 

82,400 

61,365 

7.064 

17,611 

28,205 

67,261 
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Loans and bills 
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118,003 
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Government and oilier 
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ilankof Japan, etc. . | 

240.0.36 

215,476 
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Balancc-'iheet total .. 1 

1 

2,824.921 

2,476,664j 

2.170,526 

1.030,424 


balance. The number of business offices 
both domestic and abroad, stood at 14( 
branches and three sububrancihes at the 
end of September, 1970. n 


Hindustan Steel 

The turnover of Hindustan Steel Ltd, 
Hinoo, Ranchi for the year ended March 
31, 1970 rose to Rs 381.33 crores from 
Rs 320.38 crores in the previous year. The 
provision for depreciation for the year was 
Rs 64.67 crores (Rs 59.78 crores). Excise 
duty absorbed Rs 44.64 crores (Rs 37.93 
crores). The net loss for tho year amount¬ 
ed to Rs 10.47 crores against a loss of 
Rs 39.92 crores in the previous year. The 
improvement in the working results was 
due to the higher level of production, gene¬ 
ral improvement in the yields at major 
producing units, an average increase of 
Rs 75 per tonne in the steel prices with 
effect from January 1, 1970, improved ex¬ 
port margins in favourable international 
market conditions and higher margin realis¬ 
ed though) stockyards and by-products sales. 
During the year under review, the output 
of hot metal was 44.93 lakh tonnes (4326 
lakh tonnes), and that of steel ingots was 
37.81 lakh tonnes (37.21 lakh tonnes). The 
production of saleable pig iron was 11*38 
lakh tonnes (11.13 lakh tonnes) and that 
of saleable steel was 27.85 lakh tonnes 
(26.18 lakh tonnes). 

The production at the AUoy Steels 
plant amounted to 65,600 tonnes in. 
of ingots (39,800 tonnes) and thet Rf 
and saleable ste^ was 41»100 tc^es 






tonne#), /bnong the by products, produc¬ 
tion of c^cium ammonium nitrate <25 per 
cent Na) at the Kourkela Fertilizer Plant 
•fell from 1.93 lakh tonnes in 1968-69 to 1.20 
lakh tonnes in the year under review. This 
fall was due to the reduction in the avail¬ 
ability of coke oven gas to be fertiliser 
plant. Despatches from the three main 
steel plants at Bhilai, Rourkela and Durga- 
pur rose by three per cent in the case of 
saleable steel and 0.8 per cent in the case 
of pig iron. One special feature was that 
during the year the despatches of steel 
ingots rose to 2,14,600 tonnes as against 
49,000 tonne.s in the previous year. Of this 
quantity, 10,300 tonnes were exported, 
92,500 tonnes were made available to ano¬ 
ther steel company in India and 90,300 ton¬ 
nes were accounted for by inter-plaht trans¬ 
fers and the balance was made available to 
the Indian market for the benefit of the 
re-rolling industry. Despatches of finished 
steel from the Alloy Steels Plant rose to 
35,200 tonnes during the year as compared 
to 16,400 tonnes in the previous year. Due 
to fall in production of calcium ammonium 
nitrate, despatches declined from 1.76 lakh 
tonnes in the year 1968-69 to 1.36 lakh ton¬ 
nes in the year under review. 

Export earnings on f. o. b. basis 
amounted to Rs 4556 crores (Rs 41.55 
crores). Although there was a decrease in 
the quantity of export made in the year-— 
9 lakh tonnes were shipped against 10.31 
lakh tonnes in the previous year-higher 
unit earnings secured in a favourable mar¬ 
ket situation sustained f. o. b. realisation 
at this record level. Nearly 95 per cent of 
the export orders in terms of value was 
secured by dealing with foreign buyers, 
thereby effecting a saving of Rs 2,2 crores 
m agency commission. 

India Sugars and Refinenes 

Sales of the India Sugars and Refine¬ 
ries Ltd, Hospet, for the year ended 
September 30, 1970 have declined to 

Rs 2.48 crores from Rs 3.26 crores in the 
previous year. The profit for the year was 
Rs 1.90 lakhs against a loss of Rs 24.95 lakhs 
in the previous year. During the year under 
review, the factory crushed 2.39 lakh tonnes 
of cane (2.49 lakh tonnes) and produced 
19,830 tonnes (22,669 tonnes) of sugar with 
an average recovery of 8.58 per cent (9.06 
per cent). The poor results of the year’s 
working are due to a very low recovery 
of sugar, very uneconomic free-sale sugar 
prices, heavy interest charges due to 
accumulation of stocks and lower and un¬ 
economical price fixed by the Central 
Government for levy sugar. The Pampasar 
distillery unit produced over 37 lakh 
litres (30 lakh litres) of rectified spirit. The 
working of the Indian-made foreign liquor 
^ction has also shown considerable 
improvement. 

Killick Nixon 

Sale of products of Killick Nixon Ltd, 
Bonibay, for the year ended November 30, 
1970, has Increased to Rs 4.63 crores from 
Rs 1.93 crores in the previous year. The net 
profit, after providing Rs 6.59 lakhs (Rs 6 82 
lakhs) for depreciation and Rs 9 lakhs 
<Rs 6 lakhs) for taxation, amounted to 
Hs 12.68 lakhs (Rs 11.17 lakhs). The divi¬ 
dend has been maintained at 10 per cent. 
During the year under review, the produc¬ 
tion of steel files was lower than in the 
previotis year. TTie total, quantity sold was, 
however, marginaily higher thwi in the 
Pfovipu$ year . althbi^ ttke vidue 


realised was less due to a considerable in¬ 
crease in the number of files exported. The 
company negotiated the largest single 
order with the State Trading Corporation 
of India for tool and alloy steel valued at 
nearly Rs 1.75 crores. The company has 
been appointed as con.snltants by the STC 
for the sale of this material to consumers 
all over the country. The turnover of the 
agency department showed a healthy 
growth, especially in the sale of Killicks 
pressure cookers. The performance of the 
shipping, clearing and forwarding depart- 
ment.s was again up to the mark. The com¬ 
pany’s export showed a further rise during 
the year, the main increase apart from 
steel files, being in the business in precious 
and semi-precious stones. 

Associated Stone Industries 

The sales of Associated Stone In¬ 
dustrie.'! (Kotah) Ltd, Ramganjmandi 
(Western Railway), aggregated Rs 1.26 
crores for the 11-monlh period end¬ 
ed September 30, 1970, against Rs 1.36 
crores in the year ended October 31, 1969. 
The net profit, after providing Rs 2.24 lakhs 


(Rs 2.22 lakhs) for depreciation and Rs 5.50 
lakhs (Rs 14 lakhs) for taxation, amounted 
to Rs 6.42 lakhs (Rs 8.48 lakhs). The ordi¬ 
nary dividend has been maintained at 20 
per cent. In the allocation, the general re¬ 
serve got Rs 5.94 lakhs (Rs 7.50 lakhs). The 
power c^cmncction has been given to the 
new polishing factory at Kudayala from 
September 16. 1970 on a 33 kv lino. This 
factory is now running three shifts from 
October 1, 1970. The production and sales 
of Kotah Stone up to January .30, 1971, 
since the close of the period under review 
have decreased as compared with the 
figures of the corresponding period of the 
previous year becau.se of shortage of 
labourers and chronic shortage of wagons. 


Preliminaries 


Ceat Tyres 

Ceat Tyres of India Ltd, Bombay, haa 
maintained the ordinary dividend for the 
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year ended December 31, 1970 at 11 per 
cent subject to tax. The dividend, when 
approved, will bo paid on or after May 15, 
1971 to those shareholders whose names 
stand on the Company’s register on April 
2, 1971. 


Ahmedabad Advance 

The total net turnover including that 
of the metals division of the Ahm^abad 
Advance Mills Ltd. Bombay, for the* year 
ended December 31, 1970 has risen to 
Rs 8.26 crores from Rs 6.92 crores in the 
previous year. The net profit, after pro¬ 
viding Rs :?3.97 lakhs (Rs 32.21 lakhs) for 
dcpreciatioji and Ks 16 lakhs (nil) for taxa¬ 
tion, amounted] to Rs 42.72 lakhs (Rs 23.69 
lakhs). The ordinaiy dividend has been 
stepped up to 12 per cent from 9 per cent. 
The development rebate reserve absorbed 
Rs 19.50 lakhs (Rs 23.50 lakiis) and the 
general re.servc Rs 23.20 lakhs (Rs 18,894). 
The company propo.ses to issue right shares 


of Rs 21 lakhs in the ratio of one new 
ordinary share for every five shares hdd. 

Svadeshi Mills 

The net turnover of the Svadeshi 
Mills Co Ltd, Bombay, for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 has increased to Rs 10,54 
crores from Rs 8,95 crores in the previ¬ 
ous year. The net profit, after providing 
Rs 35.62 lakhs (Rs 39.91 lakhs) for depre¬ 
ciation and Rs 25 lakhs (Rs 15 lakhs) for 
taxation, amounted to Rs 24.06 lakhs 
(Rs 13.16 lakhs). The ordinary dividend 
was stepped up to 12 per cent from 9 per 
cent. The development rebate reserve ab¬ 
sorbed Rs 3.80 lakhs (Rs 2.55 lakhs) and 
general reserve Rs 20.30 lakhs (Rs 1055 
lakhs). 

Rajasthan Spinning 

Total sales of Rajasthan Spinning 
and Weaving Mills Ltd, Bhilwara (Rajas¬ 
than) for the year ended September 30, 
1970 have increased to Rs 5.14 crores from 


A dream 
today, _ 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at MHhaptir, young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a gt^ious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex-*masaive, self- 
sustaining, longHrange and Innovatfve-hamesetng the aea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic self-sufFiciewcy, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal-* 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 
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Rs 3.82 crores in th© previous year. The 
net profit, after rwroviding R© 9.95 lakhs 
(Rs 9.42 lakhs) for depreciation, amounted- 
to Rs 49.33 lakhs (Rs 22.06 lakhs).. An 
amount of Rs 23 lakhs (nil) has been set 
aside for the development rebate reserve. 
The ordinary dividend for the year was 
7-1/2 per cent (nil) payable on the increas¬ 
ed capital. In the year under review, the 
ordinary paid-up capital of the company 
was raised from Rs 43.85 lakhs to Rs 57 
lakhs by issue of bonus shares of Rs 13.15 
lakhs in the ratio of three bonus shares 
for every 10 shares held During the year 
under review, total export of the company 
rose to Rs 74.94 lakhs from Rs 41.77 lakhs 
in the previous year. The company has 
taken up a scheme for diversification 
including installation of a dyeing plant. 
The estimated cost of the scheme is Rs 50 
lakhs out of which Rs 15 lakhs have al¬ 
ready been spent. A loan of Rs 30 lakhs 
is expected from Industrial Finance Cor¬ 
poration of India against the scheme. 

Amar Dye-Chem 

Total Sales of Amar Dye-Chom Ltd, 
Bombay, for the year ended December 
31, 1970 have increased to Rs 10.11 crores 
from Rs 6.71 crores in the previous year. 
The net profit, after providing Rs 75.81 
lakhs (Rs 50.75 lakhs) for depreciation and 
Rs 78.50 lakhs (Rs 39.50 lakhs) for taxa¬ 
tion, amounted to Rs 83.22 lakh.s (Rs 43.17 
lakhs). The ordinary dividend has been 
stepped up to 14 per cent from 10 per cent 
The development rebate reserve absorbed 
Rs 20.08 lakhs (Rs 4.90 lakhs) and the 
general reserve Ra 54.78 lakhs (Rs 25.45 
lakhs). 

Pfizer 

Sales of Pfizer Ltd, Bombay, for the 
year ended November 30, 1970 have 
increased to Rs 17.34 crores from Rs 16.37 
crores in the previous year. The net profit, 
after providing for depreciation and taxa¬ 
tion, amounted to Rs 1.55 crores (1.8(i 
crores). The directors have recommended 
a final dividend of 7 per cent. This along 
with the previous three interim dividends 
of 6 per cent each makes a total dividend 
of 25 per cent (24 per cent for 1969) for 
the year 1970. 


Tata MiUs 


The total net turnover of the Tata 
Mills Ltd, Bombay, for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 has increased to Rs 10.59 
crores from Rs 9.65 crores in the previous 
year. The net profit, after providing 
Rs 67.50 lakhs (Rs 68.97 lakhs) for depre¬ 
ciation, which includes Rs 35.11 lakhs for 


previous year, amounted to Rs 1154 lakhs 
(Rs 1.23 lakhs). After deducting the loss 
of Rs 13.04 lakhs (loss of Rs 14.27 lakhs) 
brought in from the previous year, the . 
disposable profit amounted to Rs 1.50 lakhs ' 
floss of Rs 13.04 lakhs). Out of this, the 
general reserve got Rs 1.45 lakhs (nil) 
leaving a balance of Rs 1719 (loss of 
Rs 13.04 lakhs) to be carried forward. 1" 
view of the better working results, the 
directors have proposed a dividend of 6 
per cent, subject to tax. The ordinary 
dividend for the years 1967, 1968 and 1969 
were skipped. Tlie last dividend paid was 


8 per cent for the year 







THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 


Hesitancy at close 

Bombay, April 21 

after maintaining a quiet tone for 
^ most part of the week, the market 
faltered at the close on selling pressure 
and lack of support. ,The end-of-account 
of the 10-day settlement was a factor in¬ 
ducing liquidation while reports that the 
directors of National Rayon had postpon¬ 
ed their meeting also affected sentiment. 
Corporate reports continued to be encou¬ 
raging and money was easy and abundant 
but interest was conspicuous by its ab¬ 
sence. The previous week’s buoyancy was 
due mainly to the support which the in¬ 
stitutions offered to steel shares. This 
support was absent during the week al¬ 
though it was believed that both the UC 
and the Unit Trust would be entering the 
market again in the near future for steel 
shar^. 

Among companies, Sandoz has raised 
the equity dividend from 10 per cent to 
11 per cent While the directors of Fit 
Tight Nuts have decided to seek permis¬ 
sion for an 1:3 bonus issue. Currently, 
Sandoz is quoted at Rs 21.24 and Fit Tight 
at Rs 367.50. Bayer hopes lo do better and 
JK is entering the shipping lino for which 
a new company may be flonied. Cent, has 
achieved satisfactory progres.s. Yet, good 
corporate results failed to influence the 
market as a whole. It is a characteristic 
of the market that sometimes it does not 
respH:)nd to the best of news. The impres- 
rive performance of Hindustan Aluminium 
was not reacted to with the warmth it 
deserved. The dividend is proposed to be 
rai.sed from 10 per cent to 12.5 per cent, 
sanction is expected for an 1:4 bonus is¬ 
sue and a big expansion programme is 
underway, to be financed from inter¬ 
na] resources and borrowings. The 
point with regard to Hindalco was that 
the reported power cut for six months 
until June would affect production. That 
was why investors were a bit hesitant. 

The* cash section was active and seve¬ 
ral scrip were steady despite the weakness 
nf the forward section. Mico, Nagpal, 
Zuari and Indian Organic turned hesitant 
towards the close. United Commercial 
was concerned in some keen buying and 
the scrip was mentioned at around Rs 111 
at the close. Sectionwise, there was noth¬ 
ing in particular. Century came in for 
scattered liquidation on reports that the 
board meeting liad been postponed. Steels 
were quietly steady and engineerings 
were dull. 

Knowledgeable sources think that the 
market will move in a narrow range 
hntil the Budget, , and operators would pre^ 
fer to watch developments before making 
commltmants ha, a big way. The general 
belief, however, is that the Budget will 
be good at least Jro xnaritetJs point 
of vieqr. 
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COMMODITIES 


Spot cotton declines further 


Bombay, April 21 
A further extension of the declining 
trend in prices was noticed in the cotton 
market during the past week. Buyers 
were scarce. Many of the spinners were ex¬ 
periencing difficulties in finding funds for 
financing purchase of cotton. The already 
falling trend in prlce.s also acted as a deter¬ 
rent, Reports from iipcounlry centres also 
indicated Indillercnt buying interest on the 
part of the spinners. There was an under¬ 
current of anxiety too among industry circles 
as to what eventual shape the Government's 
proposals to ensure augmented production of 
controlled varieties of cloth would lake. 

The following has been the trend of 
prices of some of the leading varieties: 

(Kfl por oandy) 

/•'or the week For the week 
ended ended 

April 21 April 14 
2.200 2,300 

..2.100-2,300 2.100-2.350 

.. 2.881 2,050-3,000 

.. 2,500-2,000 2.000-2.700 

2,050 2.200-2,2r>0 

2,575 2,750 


Khandonh 
Berar AK 
Digvijay Dabhoi 
Berar L 147 
Kalyan 797 
Manavadar C02 


In the foreign section also, limited busi¬ 
ness was reported due to the non-availability 
of credit facilities. While there had been 
some reports of attempts at spurious sales of 
imported cotton, the actual deals have been 
few and far between. On the export front, 
Bengal Deshi attracted some attention, parti¬ 
cularly from Japan. Raw cotton registered 
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for export as on April 14 is placed at 129,772 
bales against 181,432 bales during the same 
date last year. Out of this the quantity pass- 
e<i for .«;hipment was 91,135 bales against 
126.190 bales for Bengal Deshi and 10,089 
bales against 11,747 bales for miscellaneous 
fibres. 


YARNS SUBDUED 

Bombay, April 21 

A subdued trend prevailed in the yams 
market here during the past week. Art silk 
yarns continued to lose ground due to im¬ 
proved supplies from spinners and poor de¬ 
mand from upcountry centres. Staple fibre 
yarns also declined following the improve¬ 
ment in the local supplies. Cotton yams were 
steady. 

In the art silk yarns section, 150D 
National Rayon declined by 36 paise to 
Rs 16.53. 120D recoded by a like amount to 

Rs 18.45. ISOD Bright Century lost 35 paise 
to Rs 16.10 and 120D 37 pai.se to Rs 18.37. 
lOOD Bright South India moved clown by 40 
paise to Rs 22.46. Staple fibre yams (2x34 
nF) spot Kiran shed 13 paise to Rs 11.44. 


JUTE GOODS RECEDE 


Calcutta, April 20 


Profit-taking, coupled with the adverse 
.statistical position, reduced the gains In jute 
goods last week. At the same time, the rising 
trend in raw jute was checked following ar¬ 
rivals on a large scale of fibre from East 
Bengal. The stocks of raw jute with East 
Bengal fanners on the West Bengal border 
are being readil.y bought. In the process the 
shortage of particular grades of fibre is no 
longer felt, although most of the arrivals are 
being cornered by strong hands. Reports in- 
dictated that this year’s crop in East Bengal 
would be considerably less, since sowing work 
i.s taking place only slowly. 

Shipments of jute goods and raw jute 
from East Bengal continue to be at a stand¬ 
still, and a world-wide famine for raw jute 
and jute goods is now considered more than, 
a possibility. Manufacturing countries depend¬ 
ing on East Bengal raw jute would be dis¬ 
appointed, since even If fighting ends soon, 
there is no possibility of a crop of average 
size. In this background, India is wisely plan¬ 
ning for an increased crop; the Indian Jute 
Dtwelopment Council has fixed up the target 
at 8.4 million bales for this year, and the oc¬ 
currence of good rains again last week has 
been a welcome development. Fibre arrivals 
last week aggregated 35,000 maunds per day, 
w^hich were readily absorbed. Raw jute prices 
recorded a gain of a mpee per maund last 
week, with Assam bottoms at Rs 62, daissee 
bottoms at Rs 63, and northern bottoms at 
Rs 60. 


The announcement of a rise in the stock 
of goods with mills at the end of March de¬ 
spite a decline in production in the month- 
stock at 95.000 tonnes rose by 1,300 tonnes 
but production at 83,700 tonnes was lower 
by 2,300 tonnes—served as a bearish factor 
encouraging bulls to book profits at the bul¬ 
ges in the past week. A neutralising factor 
was the loss of production in mills between 
April 13 and 16 because of the power cut in 
the Jagatdal, Barrackpore-TItagarh, and 
Hooghly-Rishra belts of the Industry, which 
accounts for 43 per cent of productive capa¬ 
city. 


The absence of any worthwhile expan¬ 
sion in overseas business in the past week 
stren^hened fears that unless the price trend 
was straightened, hope of increasi^ exports 
was difflcuH to fulfil. If prices for jute goods 
in Calcutta rule higher as at present, thia 


would only encourage S3^thetlcs gnd substir 
tutes. The rise in stock of goods is a powerful 
reminder in this regard. The expected eroer^ 
gence of near-famine conditions in the world 
market for jute goods and raw jute should 
stir the Indian industry to exfdoit fresh oppor¬ 
tunities by following a reasonable price 
policy. In the last week, oply scattered busi¬ 
ness took place with overseas countries. At 
one time, in the last week, hessian 40*’ 10 oz 
and B twills rose to Rs 101 and Rs 284, but 
profit-taking saw prices close at Rs 98.50 and 
Rs 278, respectively. 


CAKES IN DEMAND 

Bombay, April 21 

A feature of trading in. the oilseeds market 
during the past week was the revival of de¬ 
mand for groundnut extractions. It was said 
that in the past few days business to the tune 
of 90,000 tonnes was put through of which 
Russia was supposed to have accounted for 
40,000 tonnes, the United Kingdom for 25,000 
tonnes and Japafi for 15,000 tonnes. Shippers 
however are not happy, for they fear a fur¬ 
ther increase in freight from July. ' All the 
same reports of inquiries will induce a 
steadying effect. 

Groundnuts and groundnut oil, despite 
demand for extractions, were easy. This was 
due to the pressure of heavy arrivals and dis¬ 
tress selling on the part of Saurashtra In¬ 
terests. At lower levels vanaspatl Intjeresta 
got themselves interested in the market but 
a redeeming factor will be reports indicating 
a shortfall in the summer crop output in the 
South. 

The weak undertone in castor was due 
to selling pressure but market men think 
that overseas demand for castor oil would re¬ 
vive if the price here declines to around 
Rs 3,200 per tonne. Linseeds wore weak in 
the absence of any price-making factors. 


Comparative prices In rupees were: 


Item 
CJastor April 
Castor ,Tnne 
LinHeoda April .. 
Linaepds July .. 

O. Nnta Khandoflh 
O. Nut oil 

CuHtor Madras Small 
Cwior Comm, oil 
Castor B.S.S. oil 
Linseeds Bold .. 
Linseed oil 


4.1971 

21.4.1971 

136.50 

1.71.60 

133 37 

127.76 

162.00 

157.60 

167 75 

162.00 

190.00 

184.00 

43 30 

42 30 

148-00 

140 00 

32 76 

32 00 

36 25 

34.60 

158.00 

164.00 

36.60 

36,60 


TEA HARDENS 

Calcutta, April 20 

As the new season Is rapidly coming Into 
its stride, the demand is also picking up. The 
trade hopes that this year’s exports would 
be higher than in 1970. In this context, last 
year’s fiscal measures gave a boost. 
The industry has often pleaded for 
relief from excise duty at least on exports, 
and If the forthcoming Union Budget 
would only contain this measure, the trade’s 
hopes for a substantial increase In exports in 
this year within the international quota would 
be fulfilled. 


Leaf offerings during last week’s ex¬ 
port sale totalled 674 and 2.291 packages of 
new and old teas, respectively. There was 
good general demand, and prices generally 
hardened. All old season’s teas were rea¬ 
dily absorbed. at firm to dearer prices. 
Among new season’s teas, Dooars CTCs and 
orthodox teas were sold well, with DaiJeei- 
ings, especially the brighter lines eliciting 
attention 4 No quotations were jUsued m 
view of the limited offerings. 


Dusts on offer totalled 25,117 packages 
which also encountered strong general d^ 
mand. Orthodox teas rose In value wnn 
legg-cuts foUowlng a slhUlftf 
were subjected to keen compeUtloh .end n 
the result Prices gained. 
rupees per kg Inctuslve^Of 
best Assam CTC durt Rs 
nal). good Assam CTC 
diuro CTC dust a to a.4P* 










dust 9.90, plain €TC dust 5.90 to 

5^0. legg*<cut dust 5.40 to 5.80, a&d plain 
orthodox dust 4.00 to 9.20. 

FOODGRAINS STEADY 

Bombay, April 20 
Putins the past week, prices of food-> 
grains remained steady in the local food- 
grains market. In coarse grains, the prices 
of bajra (Superior) at Rs 60-65 per quintal 
ruled steady. The demand was poor. The 
daily arrivals were satisfactory at around 700 
l^ags. Also, maize at Es 61-62 per quintal 
remained more or less unchanged. Activity 
was limited in maize. Among pulses, gram 
(Punjab) showed no change over the week 
and was quoted at Rs 80-81 per quintal. 
However, the undertone was weak. Activity 
as well as arrivals were good. Urad (Khan- 
desh new) also remained stable at Rs 148-152 
per quintal. Tur (Berar white) at Rs 110-112 
per quintal remained generally steady. The 
demand was limited and the dally Inflow at 
:j 50 bags was moderate. Moong (Chinai) also 
stayed at the previous week-end level of 
Rs 220-250 per quintal. 

SUGAR EASY 

Bombay, April 20 
The prices of sugar (C-30) in the local 
sugar market declined by Rs 4-6 to Rs 190-192 
per quintal, due to heavy arrivals in the 
market. The daily arrivals were about 700 
bags against the offtake of about 500 bags. 
'Phft current prices of sugar are higher by 
about Rs 7 than the level a year ago. Today, 
about 22,000 bags of grade sug.nr were 
tiisposed of by the co-operative sugar fac- 
lories with ex-mill duty at Rs 182 per quintal. 
The Union Government issued today, an 
order for the release of higher sugar quotas 
i)f 2.05 lakh tonne.s of levy sugar and 1.60 
lakh tonnes for free sale. 

su(;ar recedes 

Hapur, April 19 

Sugar prices, after advancing by Rs 2 to 
Its 5 per quintal due to good demand from 
Punjab, Rajasthan and some parts of UP 
advanced by Rs 2 to Rs 5 per quln- 
i.il. later in the week eased as dev- 
joand turned slack. The upward trend 
was attributed to rumours of likely in¬ 
crease in the levy sugar prices. Factories in 
this area were still attracting enough cane 
supplies but the percentage of recovery is 
reported to have fallen and some of the fac¬ 
tories are likely to close by the end of the 
<urrenl month and some later In mid-May. 
Sugar in the open market is quoted at Rs 179 
to Rs 195 per quintal according to quality 
and mill delivery prices of some of the facto¬ 
ries at week-end were:—30 Jagdhari Man- 
siirpur Rs 203, Iqbalpur Khatauli Rs 202.50, 
Daurala Shamli Rs 202, Mawana Rs 201.50, 
D 20 Amroha Rs 180, E 30 Bijnore Rs 177, 
E 20 Bulandsbar Hs 180.50. 

FOODGRAINS FALL 

HAPim, April 19 

Easy trend prevailed In foodgrains during 
the past week. Harvesting of rabi grains. In¬ 
cluding wheat is in full swing. Due to rains 
in week-end threshing and winnowing opera¬ 
tions are now being delayed. These rains 
have damaged the quality of rabi grains and 
has delayed threshing operations. 

Wheat prices sagged t6 be quoted now at 
^ 75 to Rs 77.50 a quintal |or average and 
Rs 82.50 to Hs 85 for superior farm and Rs 70 
red me)dcan variety. The daily arrivals 
of new wheat which had mounted to an ave- 



past week, following good demand from in¬ 
dustrial quarters. Prices ruled buoyant. In¬ 
creased CMnese offtake of copper from world 
markets, the growing possibility of a virtual 
Industry-wide copper strike in the US from 
June 30 for increased wages, the unlikelihood 
of Chilean output in this year even reaching 
last year’s level of 685,000 tonnes, lent 
strength to world markets. On the London 
Metal Exchange, copper wire-bars maintained 
the buoyancy reflecting the decreasing level 
of stock but in the middle of the last week re¬ 
acted to £524 a tonne as against the earlier 
level of £532. In Calcutta, the Import policy 
scheduled to be announced on May 1 was 
keenly awaited, and it was hoped that it 
would provide for increased imports of cop¬ 
per and zinc, though fears of an increase in 
excise duty in non-ferrous semis were enter¬ 
tained. 

The Minerals and Metals Trading Corpo¬ 
ration was in the meantime reported explor¬ 
ing the possibility of importing copper on a 
long-term basis. Industrial demand for wire 
bar was good, and prices for scrap were fully 
steady—uten.sil scrap at Rs 1,390 and clean 
wire-scrap at Rs. 1,430 per 100 kg. Tin was 
unchanged at Rs 4.800; the comfortable stock 
position coupled with the report that the 
MMTC proposed to import Rs 75 lakhs worth 
of Straits tin lulled buyers’ enthusiasm. Zinc 
electro ingots were Arm at Rs 448, and with 
good demand from the galvanising industry 
scrap prices were maintained. There was some 
fall in supplies effected by the MMTC. Vir¬ 
gin lead was firmly quoted at Hs 440 and 
maintained at this level despite the report of 
imminent imports valued Rs 50 lakhs. 

KIPS QUIET 

Madras, April 17 

The tempo and style of demand from 
overseas buyers remained unchanged during 
the past week. Importers were not willing 
to increase their buying limits and shippers 
here were not inclined to book fresh bu.siness 
in view of their forward commitments. There 
was good demand for superfine marks in goat 
skins but the availability of stocks was poor. 
Exceedingly good demand was in evidence 
for prime sheep skins. 

BULLION DIVERGENT 

Bombay, April 21 

A divergent trend characterised trading 
in the bullion market during the past week. 
Silver which reached dizzy heights last 
week lost ground during the week foJlmving 
increased arrivals and less offtake from up- 
country centres. The weak overseas senti¬ 
ment also imparted weakness. Gold however 
moved up due to slack arrivals and improv¬ 
ed demand from the .south. The Increased 
vigilance of the customs officials also aided 
the sentiment. Sovereign was fully main¬ 
tained. 

Silver (.996 fineness) commenced trad¬ 
ing Rs 1.50 higher at Rs 608,50 but declined 
in the following session. It lost further 
ground in the subsequent sessions and closed 
at Rs 604.50 today, the net loss over the 
week being Rs 3. The weekly delivery was 
mentioned at between Rs 606 and Rs 699. 
The average weekly arrivals and offtake of 
silver aggregated 53 bars and 43 bars, 
respectively. 

Primary gold in unofficial trading be¬ 
gan Rs 3.50 higher at Rs 185 but declined 
in the following session but recovered laier. 
It closed the week higher at Rs 187.50 to¬ 
day, with a net gain of Rs 5 over the week. 
Standard gold In official trading opened Rs 2 
higher at Rs 196 and improved in the sub¬ 
sequent sessions to close the week higher 
at Rs 197 today, the net gain over the week 
being Rs 3. Sovereign was fully maintained 
at Rs 174. 


INTEREST RATES FALL 

Bombay, April 21 

Comfortabla conditiooe prevailed in 
Bombay’s short-term money market In the 
i>ast we^ The call rate came down to 7i 
PIT dent lO per centthe previous 


week. In Calcutta, renewals were effected 
at 6 per cent. 

Ninety-one days’ Government of India 
treasury bills sold from April 12 to 17 
amounted to Rs 28.17 crores against Rs 22.02 
crores in the previous week. • 

During the week ended April 9. foreign 
exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank of 
India increased by Rs 4.11 crores to 
Its 356.76 crores. While foreign securities rose 
by Rs 5 crores to Rs 273.42 crores, balances 
held abroad came down by Rs 0.89 crore to 
Rs 83.34 crores. Notes in circulation expand¬ 
ed by Rs 107.,54 crores to Rs 4,360.99 crores. 
Deposits of scheduled commercial banks with 
the Reserve Bank of India declined to 
Rs 190.75 crores from Rs 217.95 crores. 

Week ended April 9 recorded a rise of 
Rs 45.53 crores at Rs 4,740.44 crores In the 
total creviit made available by scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks. Aggregate deposits expanded 
to Rs 5,933.69 crore.s from Rs 5,901.14 crores. 
Borrowings from Reserve Brink were lower 
Rs 270 26 crores (Rs 356.11 crores). Total 
cash stood higher at Rs 379 23 crores 
(Rs 369.97 crores). 

In the gilt-edged market, gold bonds 1980 
gained Rs 4 at Rs 116. In the State loans 
section, 4i per cent 1974 Kerala gained 
Re 1.2.5 at Rs 99. 


Notices 

THE INDIAN IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE 


TTHE BOAIiD OF DIKECTORS HAS 
^ sanctioned payment of dividend on 
5 per cent Cumulative Preference Shares 
in the Company for the half-year ending 
31st March, 1971. The Register of Members 
for Preference Shares will remain closed 
from-23rd April to .30th April, 1971 both 
days inclusive for payment of dividend 
on or after the 1st May, 1971 to those Pre¬ 
ference .Shareholders whose names appear 
on the Register on 30th April, 1971. 

By Order of the Boai'd 
Tim Indian Iron & STErEi. Co, Ltd 
RIREN MOOKERJEE 
Chairman. 

Registered Office: 

12, ATtssioN Row, 

Calcu'I'TA-1. 

Dated I3th April, 1971. 


THE SVADESHI MILLS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NOTICE 


etghty:-fifth annual gene- 

^ ral Meeting of the Company will be 
held at it.s Registered Office, Bombay 
House, 24, Bruce Street, Fort, Bombay-1, 
on Tuesday, the 18th May 1971, at 4.00 p.m. 
to transact the business as detailed in the 
Notice posted to the Members of the Com¬ 
pany. 

For and on behalf of 

The Svadbshi Mills Company Limited 

D. N. ET^VIA 

Secretary, 

Bomray, 12th. April, 1971. 

Registered Office : 

Bombay House, 

24, Bruce Street, 

Fort, Bombay-1. 



STOCK & SHARE QUOTATIONS 




AbtinvUMohi 'Deftmd ab«m. P.O.-~Preferr«d Ordlawy abarac. N->-Kointaat c 
• d.~~Kx. IDlvldeiul. «.d.—€ uid. Dhrldend. I-'Inteiiiu Dlrtdead. O.B.--C 1 U&. BJfht. 

'* ShartM If a Minpany bai dUtbrrafc olaataa of thanw—as for example 1 * A' eharai and ' B * 
ifearea—(bCM are txuUoated by tbe lame letten ' A ‘ and * B' under UM ootuxnna * Paid-up Ordinary 
Oaplur and ' Paid-up per ebare.' 

AoemmU i—Plgum In the Aoeounta Oloead oohunn repreeent tbe montba of tbefyear In whlob 
the reepeotlya Boaepaalea oloee tbalr aooounte. 9 and It, for toatanoe. Indioate tbe montbi of June 


and December, reaptotlTely, Reaerrea tnolode nneral and otiter reaema and all nthat fkimla, whi, 
a company may have ezd^ng denreoiaUon fond, reaerrea for tax ttablHty and wdrlAtoi ftn 
Block repreaenta aoti^ coat of land, bulldlnga, maobioery and all oUtet ttema on vnlob depraolsth 
u allowed leaa aalea. If any, and atanda for tbe groaa flaiaim except where ottawwlaa bidleaMd. 

DMdmdt Dirldeoda for completed years are ahown aa amount per abere par aaiMiin tr 
where quoted for portion of a year they repreeent tbe proportionate dmdead (te wA Mrlou 
the caae of those oompanlee wbleb oloae tbetr aoeounta yearly dlrideoda abowu art for dm ftoaDu 
year. 


TEXTILES 

OOTTON, RAYON, SILK AND WOOLLEN 


Ta lakhs of nipt^es 


Paid-up 

Ordinary 

Capita] 


Reserves 

Grass 

Depre- 

1 

DIock 1 

elRtlon 



Chairman. 

Uamustng Director or 
fiocretary 


Number InataUed 


Hplodlea Looms I 


L4teet 

available 

Paid-up 

J" 

share 

Dividend per Ordinary Share | 


Quotation 

1087 

1086 

1080 

1970 

Acoofii 

OlOM 

Bs 

Be 

Be 

Be 

Bs 

Be 



BOMBAY OITY AND ISLAND 


86 08 

48.78 

181.98 

76 21 


60.87 


191.87 

60.44 

-^i.78 

•61.41 

•17.71 

1032.78 

1836.92 

0.09 

18.14 

12.00 

£88.10 

iftl 82 

-48.60 

•64.88 

80.00 

12.70.18 

M.21 

1030.70 

170.88 

8430.10 

184.70 

48.00 

22.47 

190.62 

120.88 

0.06 

26.92 

72.22 

£87.58 

166.88 

—18.12 

•0.00 

111.98 

804.27 

277.02 

0.86 

70.00 

94.44 

277.08 

180.28 

0.88 

200.00\ 

60.00/ 

182 88 

827.88 

848.16 

—029.18 

140.88 

188.81 

780.18 

680.84 


104.01 

128.28 

888.60 

628.08 

6 76 

84.98 

28.82 

140.11 

76.80 

0.01 

108.41 

88.88 

800.08 

148.81 


74 76 

178.49 

680.78 

287.26 

., 

819.99 

467.08 

2730.08 

1737.70 

0.11 

64 00 

82.88 

241.61 

128.82 


•6 00 

18.00 

270.68 

181.18 

f 80 

64 00 

80.06 

428.27 

218.80 

0.68 

100.81 

84.80 

480.IB 

142.88 


46.00 

18.22 

828.88 

147.87 

6*07 

106.00 

142.09 

688.86 

218.68 


110.00 

108.84 

688.80 

860.08 


109.09 

208.17 

840.02 

447.10 


99.79 

71.20 

400.06 

211.80 


176.60 

880 88 

£0.08.48 

988.18 


121,00 

118.88 

702.88 

464.78 

6!08 

60 00 

08.89 

844.11 

268.10 

0.88 

08.18 

09.20 

888.84 

298.68 

—18.04 

86 SO 

64.02 

£86.18 

174.18 

0.27 

48.00 

20 81 

298.12 

£18.78 



0. P. Wadla (ObaLrniaa) .. 

Neellle N. Wadia (Chairman) 

R. B. Bala (Ohalrman) 

B. D. Blrla (Chairman) 

K. P. Ooenka (€!balnna^.. 
Bamnlwaa Bamnaraln (Chairman) 
B. L. Jalan (Chairman) 

Bataasi HnUl (Chalmum)., 

Batanal If^ (Cbatnnaa).. 

8. D. UehU (AutborlMd Ocntrotter){! 
D. M. Ehatau (Chairman) 

EanOal Nahaleband (ChalrmaD) 

0. C. Deiat (Ohalnnan) 

V. t>. gtmr\flhalrman) 

Coj^ldaan PiraroaI(C!halnnap) 
Kaetnxbhal Lalbhat (Cbalrman) 
Bbaolrath KonoelaJOlwlnnaii) 
Tttlaldaa Kanorla (Chairman) 

B. Haiti (C bjUiman).. 

R. A. Todar (Ohalnnan) .. 
Barindn Maganlal (Ohalnnan) 


Qo^ Krlehna Blnu^imla (Ohalrmam) 


GoKuIoband Bangor (Ohalnnan) 
Bbogllal Leherohand (Cihalnnan} . 
8. R. Damaxd (Chairman).. 
Anrlnd N. Uamtlal (Chairman) . 
Naeal H, Tate (Chairman).. 
Batanal HqIJI (Ohalnnaa).. 

Karal H. Tate (Chairman) 
Madanm^um HanffUdae (Oh.) 

P. IhoorB Valla^M (Ohalrman) 


48.180 

, 0£.e06 

S.14,884 
48.012 
1.20.058 
' 82W 


88.162 

72.T24 

86.844 

12.71,200 

I. 10.708 
[1.28.800 

61.208 

II. 66 . 2 I 8 

64,882 

61.908 

86.888 

70.680 

48,878 


06,838 

, 60,802 
1,16.062 
' 01,112 
44.684 
80.102 
62373 
^84 


882 

1,142 


1304 

1,000 


8.088 

■478 

082 

1.220 

080 


1,862 

■728 

2,708 

*• 8 ? 

1384 


Amblka 81Ik Mtlle Co.. Ltd. 
ApoUoMUle .. .. 

Bombay Dyeing A Mill... 
BredburyHBla 
Century Bpg. AJCfg. 

Coorle Bps. A weg. 

Dawn MfOe 

Eiphinstone Spg. A Weg. 

Sl3^liSg!l;iiiD.-u<.;; 

India United MUle 
Khateo Makan. Bpg. A Wyg. 
Kohinoor Mills .. .. 

Modella Woollena 
Modem Mills 

Horarjoe Qoouldai Spg. A Wyg 
National Rayon Corporation 
New City of Bombay Mfg. 

New Great Spg. A Wyg. 
Phoenix Mills 
Podar MUls 
HagfauTanshl Mills 
Baymond Woollen Mills Ltd. 
Bhiue Nlwaa Cotton MlUa 
Bhtee Bam MtUa Ltd. .. 
Simplex IfDIIi 
Standard Mills .. 

ByadeeU liUle .. 

Swan MlUs 
TeteMlUs 
Vtotorla Mills Ltd. 

Western India Spg. A Mfg. 


148.76 

100 

12.00 

12 00 

12.00 


17 

0.48 

2 

m 

N4i 


12 

80.76 

26 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


IS 

47.00 

60 

7.60 

NU 

NU 

NU 

a 

801.60 

100 

87.00 

40.00 

40.00 

I'i 

111.26 

100 

0.00 

9.00 

0.00 


8 

72.00 

60 

10.00 

6 00 

6.00 


8 

24.00 

60 

Nil 

NU 

NU 


11 

170.00 

100 

15.00 

10.00 

ll.M 


12 

162.00 
/ 1.40 

100 

100 . 

16.00 

6(41 




11 

\ 0.84 

lOD. 

NU 

NU 

NU 


/ ” 

166.00 

100 

10.00 

10 00 

10.00 

11.00 

A 

281.00 

100 

0 00 

NU 

12.00 

12 

10.00 

10 

Na 

0.60 

0.76 


12 

16.00 

60 

NU 

NU 

NU 


10 

2B0.00 

100 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

16.00 

0 

6S8.00 

100 

1 28.00 

28.00 

1 28.00* 

12 

06.00 

100 

6.00 

6 00 

8.00 


12 

70.00 

100 

Nil 

1 Nil 

Nil 


12 

72.00 

100 

16.00 

Nil 

Nil 


3 

0.88 

10 

Nil 

NU 

1.00 


12 

01.00 

100 

i 12.00 

10.00 

10.00 


8 

10.88 

10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 


12 

120.00 

100 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 


12 

66.00 

100 

10.00 

Nil 

10.00 


19 

109.00 

60 

10.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8 

872.00 

100 

20.00 

20.00 

36.00* 

28.00 

IS 

166.60 

100 

14.00 

0.00 

0.00 


12 

148.00 

100 

16.00 

16.00 

12.00 


12 

84.60 

26 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 


It 

162.60 

100 

18.00 

18.00 

16.00 


IS 

1B8.75 

260 

86 00 

24.60 

24.00 


8 


AHMBDABAD 


106.00 
60.00 
160.00 
60.00 
600,00 
£60.00 
60.00 
188 02 


02.88 

687.18 

286.80 

0.01 

148.14 

860.16 

206.72 

0 00 

826.08 

810.74 

481.26 

0.01 

141.77 

448.44 

282.74 

0 00 

478.28 

22,00.02 

1234.76 

0.01 

288.84 

liMM 

678728 


100.08 

m.m 

228.07 

6!o8 

618 81 

10,03.24 

640 16 

0 46 


Naval n. Tate ((ThalrmaD).. 

O. P. Hoiheeelni|h (Obalnnan)i 
Kaatnrbhat Lalbhal (Chairman) 
Arvlnd Narotttam (Ohalnnan) 
dautem Barabhiri (Chairman) 
Arvlnd N. MatetlsJ (Chairman) 
LUavatl Lalbhal (Chairman) 

J. Harlvallabhdas (Cbalrman) 


60.44M> 

66,168 

1.08340 

64,488 

1,01,808 

137.080 

62344 

1,01,066 


1328 

1362 

1.688 

1367 

iS& 


Ahmedabad advanee Kills 


ArvtndMlUs 
AsokaMlUi 

CaMoo . 

New Bborroek Spg. A Wvg. 
800 KalpnrMfg. .. 

1,077 BhrlAinbloa Kills 


281 60 

100.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0 00 


810 00 

200.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 


402.00 

100.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 


808.76 

100.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 


466.00 

125.00 

26.00 

21.28 

10.76 

18.00 

457.00 

126.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

268.76 

100.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 


724 00 

100 00 

86.00 

88.00 

88.00 

1 


17 

It 

IS 

12 

8 

12 

It 

12 


WEST BENGAL 


64 66 

24 00 

108 40 1 

62 00 

1 0 

18 I 

15 00 

0 90 

112.00 

47.41 

—18 88 

100 00 

170 01 

684.76 

240.40 



88.80 

88.75 

860.62 

220.10 



47 50 

28.66 

820.86 

106.68 

— 7 

76 

164 00 

188.16 

680 18 

287 £8 

— 0 08 

299 04 

680 86 

81 88.66 

987 92 

1 



Bhsglrath Kanorla (Chairman) 

M. .. .. 17.044 

Y. M. Lodlia (Secretary) .. .. 1.40.068 

H. 47,888 

M. .. . 46,028 

M. . .... 4362 

S. K. Parik (Secretary) .. 76,824 


868 

202 

841 

400 

208 

2,216 


Adttya Mills . 

Basautl Cotton Mills 
Bharat Commerce A Industries.. 
Bowreah Cotton MUls .. 
Dunbar Mills 

JayaShree Textiles A lad. Ltd..! 
Keeoram Ind. A Cotton MuIn . 


6 86 

10 

0 76 

0.76 

0 76 


2.66 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 


10.81 

10 

1.00 

1 60 

1 60 


12 87 

10 

1.76 

1 76 

1.76 


11 00 

10 

0 60 

NU 

Nil 


6 00 

10 

1.00 

NU 

1.00 


17 40 

10 

1 60 

1.86 

1.86 

1.00 


12 

12 

12 

n 


8DUTH INDIA AND OTHER CENTRES 


80 00 
87.80 ! 
11.OO 
72.00 
478.89 
79.02 
80.00 
128.44 
240.08 
80.00 
72 OU 
086 a4\ 
I 01 / 
48.AO 
04.50 
40.00 
160.18 

m 

60.00 

81.08 

10.90 

488.66 

126.00 

800.00 

87.20 


6 46 
101.44 
16.10 
18.08 
287.96 
242.06 
48 00 
4.04 

48! 07 

87.20 
[22.89.81 

47.42 

162.60 

08.18 

' 42.17 
18.00 

42.20 
6.82 

780.28 

120.76 

082.07 

17.66 


122 07 
862.12 
B1.52 
, 806.22 
10,18.16 
440.70 
100 00 
680 62 
480.60 
108 04 
428.06 
i74.88.24 
100.37 
607.24 
108.88 
, 807.61 
20.04.82 
Bfcg.or 

260.84 

171.04 

160.78 

17.74.80 

8^.08 


82 14 

144.68 
67.40 
101.72 
481.07 
200.44 
129.80 
201.28 
I 07 
188.88 
284.10 
[8134.66 


0 06 , 
-184.86 
0.48 

6*09 

- 1 08 

2 16 


0 01 
0.06 


-48.08 

0.08 

0.06 

o'86 
0.06 

18.42 


D. 0. Kotharl (Chairmen) .. 24.000 

T. 6. ErMina (C h ai rm a n ) .. ii'IK 

B. Snndaram (Ohalnpao) .. S'f22 

N. Bhagwandas (Obatotnan) .. 88,188 

J, HartvaUabhdas (Chairman) . .. 

a® 

Naval H. Tate (Chaiman) .. 1,10300 

avt^sS^a^NsiS ((ibalrmu > 

M. Chokallngam (Ohalnnan) .. 48,084 

Bharat Bans (Chairman) .. .. 1.17370 

O. Bamsiaml (Ml. Dlrsotor) .. 60,148 

Bamsalnrar Tanua (Ohalnnaa) .. 08,610 

Homl F. M^te (Chairman) .. 88.624 

F. H. Kemple ((Tbiinnaa) .. 00.070 

G. D, Blrla (Ohatrm^ 

' M362 
18,612 
40,220 
20384 
44,168 



1.006 

*736 

1,004 

000 

2440 

*ioo 

618 


188 

2,188 

722 


‘•IS 

'kt 


Adonl A Wvg. Co. Ltd. 
Anglo-nw^ TerWee Ltd. 
Am Textiles Ud. 

Amn Jebl MUe .. 

Baroda Bayon CoiiKMtiOB 
Blrla Cotton 8ng. A Wvg. 

gSSfJlSr?. 

Otirtury Anks Ltd. 
Coimbatore Cotton MUls 
^vangers Cotton MUls 

DMhl CBotb A Oeuiral Mills 

nk^fti^whiwi mils 

BlstaMlUs 
SSmMUllLld. 
UckakMlIli 
GwaUnr Jtayosi 

Tnm8lul~ 


A Wvg. 




8 10 
162.00 
142.00 
18.00 
118.00_, 
18.00 N^ 
8.47 
44.00 
840.00 
128.00 
118.00 
87^.82 
m.OOodl 
7.00^ 
188.00 
164.00 
40.76 
80.00 


”i:S 

*7:tJ 


0 80 

iS:S 

NO 

8.00 

AT 

iftf 
ira 
2.00 
18.00 
2 " 
0 
ir 


S:: 


n 


hi 

f 


ifti 


*S:L 
0.80 
39.00 

# 

1 .S 6 

iln 

¥ 


16.00 

1.00 

m 


O.A 


3.80 

102.00 

3.f0 


0 

IS 

9 

11 
e 
0 

15 

8 

e 

19 

0 

16 

IS 

8 

6 

IS 

6 

IS 

12 
6 
8 


• iMladcaboBm. 


M-MmnpmI t>y BenMuf Dmetefi; 


«d, — Cum dtvtdMd 

.f**' . - 
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STOCK & SHARE QUOTATIONS- 


^(Continued) 


TIXTILII: lOUTH INDIA AND OTHKN ORNTRtS-(CoflUf.) 




vimuTiwn, 

^ tmrm gSg SSkS 


Ohalnnao. 

Mfjbkg Dtnotor of 


I JtvaahttT InsuUttd 


BpIoiUes Loomi 


Lat«tt 

ftTAltoble 

«uo(«ttoiM 


DlvidcoB per Ordinary Bbare 


2* UM fiM.88 800.01 0.01 

SiOO 70.18 080.00 487.44 —110.00 

JN-Tl 818.00 110.00 0.00 

700.10 S».40 10,01.01 11.00.78 0.00 

£10.00 880.08 10.88,08 008.80 

118.81 81.01 188.40 88.01 0.01 

89.60 1.87 807.88 . 70 —85.40 

04.08 4.88 281.80 178.03 —17.07 

178.70 877.17 18.20.87 5 0.00 

00.01 0.00 880.00 61.88 

81 60 48.26 110.08 68.00 0.01 

87.20 8.08 198.88 80.00 —00 80 

lioo} 

60.00 78.06 814.88 160.46 i- . 

63 i8 88.50 148.90 110,82 ^.00 

28 £1 88.47 200.20 128.84 O 

82 00 40.67 176.72 114.17 


48 6S 82.66 174.40 
£0 00 21.60 103.88 
490.00 142.00 22.84.68 

8 “} '»••» « W 

♦0 60 27.18 237.46 
46 09 14.82 186 08 

16 87 17.68 110.04 
26 00 80 05 126.86 
106 00 416.88 102 04 

) 147 60/ 

29 90 4.84 106.87 
14 62 2.14 69.64 
24 89 4.87 07.04 

126 00 66.77 771.78 
13 09 18.08 68.69 
Si 60 20.76 142.71 

17 00 12.24 120.16 


87.62 -10.84 

46.17 —78.46 

628.78 

82.81 0.04 
117.80 —8.16 

68.18 


B. BL SudMwuarUOhitoi^ .. 

N. P. Slror (Ohalman} 

S . P. SJnir (Chalmto) 

. F. Menu (Otudrmea) .. 

B. P. Blslu (Obainiuu)) 

B. Mutbuiwnmy (Qiaimaa) 

K. Danxotharan rchalman) 
y. BAOnaMmy (Chairman) 

NandJal Makuodla) (Ohatrman) .. 
G. VenkaUewaml Naldn (Chairman) 

P. A. 0. E. Bamaaabrainanla 
Bala (Mg. Director) 

M. T a kehmU caatba Beddy 

|(Obalrman) . 

L, N. JhinUhanwala (Mg. Director). 
G. K. Devarajulo NaldaJCludrmaa) 
O. K, Devarajulu (Mg. Director).. 
Q. D. Poralewaml (ChatmiaD) 

AB, Adaikappa Chettlar (Chalrmaa) 
8. M. Bamakrlshna Rao (Chairman) 

Q. V. Ramaswamy Baidu .. 
^(Cbalnnan) 


B.. O. Agarwai (Secretary) 

8. Jalpurla (Ohalnnan) 

M. 

M. 

P. Saryanarayana (Chairman) 

M.Ot. Feihaohl (Mg. Director) . 

I Vijayavan1mtac)iaIadural(Ctiallrman 


17 00 7.94 111 4i 80 06 —22.26 

12 18 8.40 25.00 20 07 0.02 


AR. L. V. B. Chetty (Chairman). 
M, .. .. ,. ^ 


t.W Lalmhmi Tlibiia Ckrttoo 60 

MlUe 87.00 

1.008 HadtnmMUla . 10.62 

0.080 lIaWJalftaeSM.AMfta.Oo..Dtd. 880.00 

568 HettuBw^b^ 176,00 

^ IQnarra Mill*. 18.00 

0M Model MUla<Bagpur) .. 81.00 

626 Modi Spf. A Wvg. MlUi 16.08 

^ Myeore^AMfg. 7.24 

^ BamariC^tonABlIkMllliLtd,. 105.00 

002 Otnumahahi MUa 12.00 

Palanl Andarar MUl • {l2l'49 

.. Premier Mills . 196 00 

800 Radhakrtshna Mills 19 00 

510 Haia Bahadur Motiial MlUa 82 00 

Ea]alalubml Mllis 64 00 


Bajapalayam Mills 

Rayyaseema MDls 
Rajaatban 8pg. A Wvg. Hills . 
Slvanandha Mills Ltd. .. 

South India Viscose Ltd. 

Sri Balainbramanla Mills 
8S0 Sri VookateM MUla 
838 BrI Krlsbnarajendra MilJi 

.. Sri Batnakrtshna Mills 
((3<dmbatoro) Ltd. 

Super Spinning Mills 

1.244 SuUe] Ootton HUls 
2,708 Swadeshi Cotton (Kanpur) 
Thanjavur Textiles 
496 TlruniurU Mille . 

TimpaU Ootton HUls Ltd. 

Traxaneore Ravens 
Tiiohlnopoly Mills 
266 Vaeimto Mills 
vgayalnunar Mills 

Vliayalakshml Mills 
200 Vlrudbunagar Textile Mills Ltd. 


SO.OOt 15.00 
I 27.60 20.00 


1969 

1070 

Bs 

Es 

4.00 

2.00 

Aftf 

8.76 

0.90 

17.00 

16.00 

6.00' 

5.00, 

5.00 
1.00 
17 00 
17.50 

NU 

Nil 

0 00 

1.20 

Nil 

a. 00 1 

Nil 

8 00 
12.00 

1 

1 

12.00 

0.176 

16.00 

6 00 

6 00 


4.00 

7.50 

18.00 

NU 

6.00 

4.50 


NU 

t.oo 

12 00 
10.00 


1.30 

0.50 

1 07 

0 60 

1.80 


t b'lff 16 mouths ended Slat March 1067. 


JUTE COMPANIES 


(In lakhs of rupees) 

(liSluSry Reserves J?"*®**. 

Caplui Block elation Forward 


Chairman, 

Managing Director or 
Secretary 


E. P. Ooenka (Chairman) 

A. Pas OttpU (Seoraury) 

E. B. Tadav (deoreUry) 

Sir George (ObalrmaD) 

i^'F. Briery (Ohalnnan)’ 

3amM Finlay A Co.. Ltd. (SeeieUrlea) 
A. 0. Fothenimhau (Ohalnann) 

A. Du OupU (Beereiary) 

^P. Kanorla (Ohslnnan) 

N. D. Banw (Oislnnaii) 

H. 8. Sinihanin (Ohalnnan) 

R. P. Wa]il'(Mj|[. ’Ptreetu) 

O, 0. Bangor ((Jnnlnnan) 

M. U. Mtatea (Secretary)’ 

M. 


M. 

A. 0. Fotbexli 


A. C. Fotbexlngtiaa (Ohalnnan) 

: 

A. Pu OnpU (SeoreUry) 

B. E. GboMul (Seereury) 

^ K. Bhegnt (Mg/Pltecior) ! 

A. 0. Fothertngham (Chairman) 
A. K. 7ala (Chairman) .. 

0. Hockley (Ohunnan) .. 


8. B. Pruad (Scereto) 
Bundeo Xnnorla (CSulrmnn) 
gTp^ Btttohart (Secretary) 

0. & Btttohart (SeMeUry) 

A. Du GttPU (BaeieUry) 

O. P. Btttobart (SeersUry) 

A. 0. FotheiloiMu (C^rmao 


Agarpara. 

Alexandra 

Alllanoe. 

Anglo-Indla 
Auckland .. 

Bally . 

Barnagore 

Blrla . 

Budge Bodge Amalgamated 
Champdai^ 

OhlUTilulk . 


Fort ffloeter Ind 
Fbrt WUUam 
Oattgeelfiuiiilho 
General lad. 8oc 
Ck)urepon 
Hutuu .. 
Hownui .. 
Hukttmohand 
Kamaihatiy 
Kaakoarrah 
Kelvin .. 
Khardah .. 
KlnnlioD .. 
Lenadowne 
LawtenM .. 
Megna 
Bai^ .. 
Batlonal .. 
BeUlmarla Jute 
Bew Central 
Northbrook 
Bttddu .. 
Fresldonoy 
Bameahwara 
EeHanoe .. 
Samnaggur 
TlUgur .. 
Union 

Victoria .. 
Waverley .. 


IndttstrlM Ltd. 


Latest Paid-up. 
available per 
Quotallons Share 


Dividend per 8bafe 


1067 

Rs 

! 1068 

1 Re 

1069 

Ra 

0.60 

0 50 

O.W 

Nil 

NU 


2 60 

t 60 

2 60 

NU 

NU 

NU 

1.00 1 

1.00 

1 00 

NU 

NU 

.Ytf 

1.50 

. 1.60 


NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

0.60 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

.V4f 

NU 

NU 



2.60 

2.60 

8.60 

0.26 

NU 

NU 

0.60 

NU 

0.76 

0.60 

0.00 

1.00 

0.60 

0.60 

NU 

4.00 

2.60 

2.60 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

8.00 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

1 00 


0.60 

0.40 

NU 

NU 



l.OO 

1.00 

1.00 

0 £6 

0 26 

NU 

NU 

1 


NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

1 NU 

! A'g 

NU 

NU 


NU 

, NU 


NU 

' NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 


0.16 

0 16 

0 06 


































TEA OOIIPANIE8 


14.61 

10.48 

81 20 

8.62 

0 16 

M. 

LOSS 

Balanoor Tea and Bnbber 

14.76 

10 

1.50 

1.60 

1.60 



84.00 

14.14 

204 83 

81 43 

8 60 

1). 0. Kotharl (Chainuan) .. 

1,610 

Blue Mountain Betatee A lod. 

1.68 

8 

0.88 

0.15 


NU . 


5.60 

5.05 

24.27 

6.60 

0 15 

M. 

682 

(^modraiualai Xatatee Ltd. 

1.68 

8 

m 

Ntt 



u 

•0.58 

84.00 

69.77 

24.26 

0.02 

M. . 

715H 

Chemhra Peak Betatee .. 

8.70 

t 

0.45* 

O.BO 

old 

0.10 


0.50 

5.82 

27.80 

6 97 

0 16 

M. Jj. Qoenka (Gbalrman) 

407 

Cootg Tea . 

8.15 

1 

0.80 

0.50 

0,80 

O.SO 


8.40 

1.71 

16 00 

6 48 

0 04 

A. 0. K. Krlshnaowaml (Chairman).. 

144S 

Deva8hola(KUglrl}1te.. 

14 OOn 

10 

m 

0.60 


o.oot 


10 50 

11.44 

88 4Q 

11 26 

0.02 

P. R. aubramanyam (Chalimaii) .. 

eioH 

nallaybnrla . 

7 76 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

0.80 


u 

IS.00 

10 BO 

24 28 

9 41 

0 09 

A.F.W. Law (Chairman) 

SUM 

Kaloeea Tea .. 

8 26 

i 

0.81 

0.88 

0.18 

0.80 


•0.50 

18.88 

64.82 

16 07 

0.07 

A J.W, Low (Chairman) 

604H 

KU Kotagirl Tea 

8.90 

8 

0.40 

0.80 


O.Sit 


10.86 

5.01 

26.87 

8 92 

0.01 

K. Clierlyan (Cludnnaii) 

087 

Kurobermata Plant Ltd. 

1,25 

10 

0.70 

0.70 

0.60 

0.00 


5.00 

4.50 

17 88 

8 02 

0 71 

S. Padmanabhan (Chairman).. «. 

140H 

Lucky Valley .. ., . 

19.76 

10 

J.0<7 

1.00 

1.00 


is 

15 00 

87.61 

95 V.1 

27 7J 

0 60 

J, Thomas (Chairman) 

eOTH 

Keslamalai . 

7,20 

5 

0.085 

0.085 

0.086 

1^ ito 


80.00 

18.78 

65 40 

17 69 

0.12 

.r. TborosM (C3ialnuan) 

80fiH 

Hellanipalhy. 

4 00 

8 

0.00 

0.50 

o.lT 

99 


14 05 

11.82 

40.87 

10.94 


a. B. M. Baawaran (Obalimab) 

1.528 

BlIglrlTea . 

7 08 

1$ 



0.60 

0^60 


•2 84 

20.26 

126.76 

20 16 

6!o4 

R. V. Rapnr (Chalnnan) 

1.01&H 

Nonsuoh Tea. 

17.7b 

10 

1.50 

1.75 

1.78 

1 M . 


14.80 

20 25 

44 £8 

12 94 

0 01 

D. M. Flocking {Chairman} .. 

28SH 

Parkslde. 

88.76 

10 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


18.00 

83 07 

29 69 

2.14 

0 81 

B. BlTaramakrtahna Aiyar 

771 

PonlneMlar Plantatloaa Ltd, 

16.56 

to 

8.00 

1.00 

1.00 



81.26 

46 01 

94 60 

81.24 

0 04 

M. . 

54SH 

Peermode .. .. . 

12.52 

10 

1.76 

1.00 


i 

IS 

50.64 

49 88 

169.78 

82.28 

0 05 

A. F. Low ((Huirman). 

1.694B 

Pertakaramalal. 

8.00 

8 

0.40 

0.86 

0.88 

0.80 


18.60 

2 27 

12 62 

2 87 

0.15 

M. 

888 

BheveroY fiatatee Ltd. .. 

8.88 

8 

0.85 

0.15 

0.80 



16 00 

10 91 

41,47 

16.43 

0.00 

M. 

458H 

Stanes Amalgamated 

12.18 

10 

1.86 

1.86 




18.60 

e S3 

89 98 

11.24 

0.01 

F. 0. M. OanaiMthy (Chairman) 

1.055„ 

Talayar Tea . 

0 ^8 

8 

NU i 

NU 

NU 

NB 


10 50 

11.44 

88 40 

11.26 

0 08 

P. B. Suhrauionyaii) (C^halnnan) 

401H 

Twyford. 

4.75 

10 

0.60 

0.60 

0.60 


IS 

2 20 

4.92 

12.81 

2 IS 

0 87 

M. . 

618 

Udayagirt Rubber Co., Ltd. 

16.60 

10 

Nii 

AM 



IS 

R 90 

19.89 

77.14 

88.88 

0.24 

Mu . 

727H 

Unltad NUglrl. 

15.75 

10 

1.76 

1.40 

1.40 



47.26 

87.69 

163.80 

44.63 

0 78 

I). C, Kotharl (Chairman) 

1.800H 

WaterlaU . 

2.26 

8 

0.88 

0.80 

0.84 

NU 



RUBBER AND OTHERS 







M. A. M. Muthoraman Cheltlar 










9 00 

4 00 

22 74 

7.18 

—0.88 

(Mg. Director) . 

074 

Alaoeitwar Bttalea Ltd. .. 

2.86 

> 

0.20 

0.20 

0.18 

NU 

1 

2 60 

2.76 

14 12 

8.08 

—0.68 

A. V. Matbow (Chalrm. n) 

522 

Anandam Rubber Oo., Ltd. 

12.6U 

to 

NU 

NU 


12 

t 

18 08 

2.28 

26 07 

4.86 

0.81 

M. 

1,448 

Anaparal Uikatee Ltd. .. 

4.60 

8 

0.50 

0.60 



4 26 

6.26 

17 45 

2.87 


M. 

1.041 

Badra Cofibe Estates Ltd. 

£.89 

8 

0.40 

0.20 

0.20 


6 

4 00 

1 60 

7 64 

2 48 

0 27 

J. Thomu (Chairman) 

280R 

Bababodiu Coffee A Prodnoe 

7.65 

5 

0.76 

0 25 

0.50 


6 

» 00 

0 00 

6 36 

1 44 

—0.63 

D. C. Kotharl (Cbaimian) .. 

14SB 

Balnukdles Plantations .. 

2.10' 

B 

0.20 

NU 

NU 

NU 

8 

82 80 

27 92 

72 12 

21 98 

0 02 

A. D. Bolland (Chairman) .. 

8.527 

Cochin Malabar .. 

6.86 

• 

0.625 

0.80 

0.876 

0.45 

8 

80.00 

46 a.3 

64 07 

19 03 

1.14 

M. A. Breenlvasan (Chairman) 

8.724 

Coffee Laoda and Indnstrles 

20 75 

to 

1.60 

1.00 

1.60 

8 

178 87 

129 80 

866 40 

104.16 


M. A. Breonlvaaan (CbHlmtan) 

4,0S9H 

ConAolidatcd Coffee Ltd. 

20.26 

to 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

1 50 

8 

6 00 

6 40 

18 62 

2.78 

:-)b 19 

K. L. Narfllmha liao (Gbalrman) 

1.410 

CotlBoad PlanUUoua .. 

16.75 

10 

2.00 

1.00 

1.50 

NU 

1 

6 18 

3 86 

4.46 

.3 07 

0 04 

M. 

248H 

Cowcoody Estates (ColTbe) 
HIglUand Produce 

4.08 

2 

0.86 

0.80 

0.80 

0.85 


27 00 

10 06 

84 17 

18.64 

0 09 

J. Thomas (Chairman) 

1.2B0H 

13.26 

10 

1.20 

1.26 

1.26 

12 

19 69 

IS 00 

4830.44 

761.44 

1.66 

L. 8. Veukajl Bao (Ctialrman) 

1,678 

Kulae Ruhhtf Co., Ltd. 

3.76 

8 

0.46 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

2 

20 00 

17 88 

47 42 

10 40 

0 06 

M. .. .. . 

844H 

EalpetU Eatates 

10,00 

10 

1.60 

1.80 

1.80 


1 

6 00 

4 72 

y.\ 62 

4 98 


M/« PrlriiC I,ch)le In dla J.td. (See.) 

814H 

Kuntergode Estates Ltd. 

I.OHxd 

8 

0.85 

0.82 

0 85 

0.30 

1C 

1 26 

8 66 

7 99 

8.10 

6.04 

R. Raddllfte (aialxmau) 

K, c. Thomas (Jt. Mg. Dlreetor) .. 

844H 

Llngapur Eatates 

MaJaokara Rubber 

4,80xd 

8 

0 80 

0.80 

0 80 

0.80 

1 

18 00 

n 84 

29 25 

7.06 

0 46 

871H 

20.00 

10 

2.60 

2.26 

8.60 

2.60 

1 

8 26 

8 33 

12 08 

1 10 

0 31 

M. 

014 

Mercara Rubbrm Ltd. .. 

O.OOxd 

6 

0.76 

0.60 



8 

40 60 

26 87 

106 ;i3 

2.3 06 

0 22 

•T. Thoiuaii (Chairman) 

1.462H 

Midland Rubber . . 

12.15 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

0.78 

1.00 

1 

0.76 

6 41 

14 79 

3 11 

0.12 

U. lladdiffo (Chairman) 

816R 

Ossuft Estates Ltd. 

8,43 

8 

0.80 

0.24 

0.80 

0.80 

1 

16 60 

8 60 

84 81 

5 66 

0 60 

A. t>. Peacock (Oialrman) 

1,040H 

Pullangoda Rubber 

8.80 

2 

0.26 

0.16 

0.15 

0.15 

1 

87 00 i 

22 60 

69 32 

11 70 

0 06 

.1. ThonuM (Cbalntian) 

1.171H 

Ralagiri Rubber .. 

Rajendra Coffee Ltd. 
Sangamostiwar Coffee Bstatee 

16.7.5 

10 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

II 

8.00 

4 12 

6 62 1 

1 04 

0 24 

M . 

420 

22.00 

6 

2.60 

1.60 

1.60 


1 

12 00 

6 60 

26 26 

07 86 

0.02 

K. 8. Valdyanathan (Cbahrman) 

476H 1 

2.27 

a 

0.20 

0.20 

0.20 

0.10 

8 

6 88 

8 28 

14 66 

8 60 

0 22 

M . 

206H 

Savamaloi Bstates Ltd. .. 

8 25 

8 

0.45 

0.45 



li 

5 26 

0 16 

4 79 
13 08 

16 62 

20 OH 

1 14 

4 39 

0 21 

0 03 

M . 

A. D. Holland (Plialrman) .. 

005 

886R 

Thamarapally Rubber .. 
Thlmmbadi Rubber Co.. Ltd, 
Travancoro Rubbers Ltd. 

18.00 

2.03 

10 

1 

1.25 

NU 

1.26 

NU 

0 16 

0.06 

11 

t 

5 00 

9 48 

19 30 

2 79 

0 04 

Eapen 'rbomas (Mg. Dlrecttw) 

1,841 

9 00 

10 

0.80 

0.80 



11 

41 00 

20 16 

102 28 

2B 87 

0 04 

K. Hankaranarayana Aiyar .. 

E. hhaakaran Nolr (Ohairmaa) 

2.266Q 

TmTanooro Rubber A Tea 

8.00 

10 

O.BO 

0 80 

0 80 


It 

20 00 

16 97 

61 44 

12 M 

0.02 

8,162_ 

Trontcai Plantatlnna Ltd. 
Valkundam Rubber Co., Ltd, 

21.87 

25 

2 60 

2 00 

2.00 


11 

24 04 

8 80 

in fiH 

1 70 


K. Ramf’bandrftn (Cholnnan) 

SSOM 

25.58 

10 

2 00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

11 

0 50 

12 96 

27 31 

8 08 

016 

P. I. .loeeoh tClialrman) 

1,875 

Velimalal Rubber A Co... 

J2.48x<l 

5 

0.60 

0.86 

0.60 

0 76 

1 

12 00 

11.86 

17 70 

6 68 

0.08 

R. Kaddiffu (Chairman) 

416H 

Wartyholly Estates Ltd. 

2.85 

2 

0.20 

0.20 

0.20 

O.-O 

1 


* lo«h)det bonoB. H—Area Id Hectares. t 7or asYenteen months ended Slat March 1070. M—Hanaced by Board of Dlnotota. t For 15 months ended 81it March 1070. 


F.B.—All dlYldendB are Bhown aa tajcabis. 


NORTH INDIAN TEA ESTATES 



(In lakhs of rupees) 


Carried 

Forward 


Oialmian. 
Managing IMrector 
Beoretary 


Of 


Am 

nadef 

Tea 

H 



Latest 

Pald<4ip 

Company 

available 

Qnotatloa 

.C. 


Ba. 

>•. 


Dhidsnd per Share 


1057 

1908 


1070 

Ba 

Ba. 

mm 

Ba. 


jAoooti 

n^ioM 



H~Area In Heotaree. 





















































































NORTH INDIAN TEA ESTATES-(Cont/nued) 



H—Area In Haotarw. 


ZB—Sx-Bonna. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES 


(In laUiB of nipoea) 


Depre* Carried 
Sp?ul7 Block elaUon ForwaN 






Chairman, Mana^g Dtreetor 
or Becreury 

Company 

Latest 

available 

Quotation 

Bs. 

Paid-up 

7U. 


Bivldend per Snare 


1M7 IMS IMO 197 


46.80 822.74 171.80 

to.27 867.67 140.00 

17,88.88 100,64.08 40,61.10 
08.80 8^.60 101.06 

888.18 664.67 880.71 

807.84 20,M.82 000.20 
188.46 11.88.80 077.20 

07.86 8^.08 06.01 

88.80 
801.74 
117.08 

878,06 I 088.80 287.00 
880.00 11.10.86 610.80 

108.18 446.86 202.60 
10.86 ' 141.80 108.40 


y. K. Rao (Chairman).Andhra Cement Co. 

A. K. Jain (Chairman).Aehoka Cement Lt^ 

N. A. Palkhlvala jOhairman) Anoclated Oment Oompanlee .. 

Alok P. Jain (Chalnnaa).Baulkot Cement Co., 

Jaldayal Dalinia (Chairman) Dalmla Omert (Bhai 


Jaldayal Dalmia (Chairman) Dalmla Omert (Bharat) 

H. .India Cementa Ltd. . 

Alok P. Jala (Ohatrinaa).Jalpnr Vdyog Ltd. . 

M..Ma^aa Cementa. 

a. D. Blrla (Chairman).Myaore Cementa Ltd.. 

Jaldayal Dalmla (Clialrmao) Orlaaa Cement Ltd, . 

T. B. Bundaram (Cludnnan) Panyam Omenta A Mmerallndnatrlea. 

K. N. Mehta (C%alnnan).Sauraahtra Cement * Chemical Ind. . 

Gobindlal Bangur (Cbalman) .. Bhreo Dtevll^ Cement. 

S. P. Jain (Chairman) .Bone Valley Portland Cement .. 

M.Tratancon Cementa Ltd. 


10.75 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

7.24 

10 

1.00 

0.70 

138.25 

100 

12,00 

12.00 

16.00 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

14.08 

10 

1.25 

1.26 

6.68 

6 

0.45 

0.46 

9.62 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

116.00 

100 

10.00 

10.00 

15.75 

10 

0.76 

0.76 

18.00 

10 

1.10 

1.10 

118.00 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

176.26 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

149.00 

100 

12.00 

6.00 

2.06 

6 

Nil 

Nil 

0.00 

10 

NU 

NU 


OERAMIO MININQ AND QUARRYIND 


22.80 

60.00 

*1.87 

116.00 

22 ! 1 

**6.7l ( 

^ 100.00 
6 . 00 \ 

0 16.00/ 
124.17^ 
60.00 
0.84 
60.00 
SJ.W 
. 21.00 
80.28 


B. 0. Bhah (Chairman) 

Smi. t, MoMioband Bhah (Obaltmaa) 

A. K. Roy (Chairman) 

Q. D. Blrla (Chairman) 
ti. P. Kotharl (Chairman) 

B. P.8lnha(M8. DInotor).. 


Sir A. Bamaewaml MndaMar (Chairman). 

8. OanoapatU Bnndaram (obaSnaia) 

J. N. Bhatla (Becrelary). 

B.B.Jaaaiil (Chairman). 

H. J. Maeqoeen (Chairman) 
8.II.BmM(BecaeUi7). 


Aaaodatad Stone Iiadiiitilea(Kotah} Lid 

Biara Btone Lime Oo. 

Bombay Fotteriea and TUet Ltd. 

Ferro Alloya Oonoratlon Ltd. 

Blndnataa Ahnnniltun (Tocpn* • • 

Indian Coppw Ootpgtatton 
Kalyanpor lime A Oeinent Works 
Eannputa Derelppiiient 
Khandehral Petto AlloFi Ltd... 
Kumardhubl flreelay and BllUoa Worka 
Myaore Stoneware npea it Potterlea .. 

Otlau Mlnarab DevT^. 

Parahuram Pottery Wottai Co., Ltd. .. 

Bblyralpor Syndkmte. 

Batna Stone A Lime Oo.. Lid... 


Inofaideabaiuia. M^^MaaNied hy the Board of PlreotoM, ZB-Sx-boiMm. 

amehown M tataMeu f fht 16 monllM ended flel.Menii 107a 


16.78 

10 

2.00 

NU 

2.00 

18.76N 

10 

NU 

1.26 

1.50 

02.00 

100 

18.00 

7.00 


93.50 

100 

NU 

NU 

jfa 

89.00 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4.12 

Bb.2 

8.880% 

8.880% 

8.680% 

11.50 

10.00 

0.80 

0.60 

0.80 

7.60 

10 

NU 

NU 

1.60\ 

0.50/ 

158.00 

100 

NU 

8.00 

18.00 

18.76N 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 

7.46 

10 

1.00 

0.80 

0.80 

11.56 

10 

0.60 

0.60 

1.00 

24.76 

86 

4.60 

8.86 

8.86 

7.62 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 

16.12 

10 

0.50 

1.60 

1.60 


ZR—Rx-ifght. 


Zd—Sz-dlTkieiid. 


Od-<hm-dhrldeiul. 


CR.—Cam-right. 
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gj&ioigaaBEB 






MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES-{Continued) 






(In Inkhs of rupees) 

Cbainnan, Managing Director 
or 

Secretary 


latoot 

Paid-up 

& 

1 Dividend per Share, 


Peld'Vp 

Ordiuenr 

OnplUl 

Beservee 

OroM 

Block 

Depre¬ 

dation 

Carried 

Forward 

Company 

available 

Quotation 

1067 

1068 

1060 

1070 

Aocousi 

Closed 







Re. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

EA 








OHEMIGAL 








t29.M 

186.88 

607.60 

864.07 

0.10 

Kamonbhal B. Amin ((Thalnnan) ■. 

Alembic Chemical Worki Co. .. 

163.76 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 


IS 

4S4.00 

207.01 

1,608.09 

807.02 

O.Ol 

A. W. Hamer (Chairman). 

Alkali and (Them. Corpn. of India 

39.00 

10 

1.80 

0.50 

1.00 


0 

181.07 

111.30 

628.87 

880.08 

0.04 

A. K. Doslil (Chairman). 

Amar Dye (Them. Ltd.. 

241.25 

100 

6.00 

10.00 

10.00 


It 

74.70 

86.81 

460.01 

264.13 


Kaaturhlial lAlbliai (Chairman) ., 

Anil Starch Products Ltd. 

247.50 

100 

Nil 

20.00 

20.00 


12 

41.08 

16.67 

02 06 

82 46 


L. G. Ubolo (Chairman). 

Kaetorbbal Laibhal (Chairman) .. 

Arlabs Ltd. 

SO.00 

100 

m 

6 00 


6 

400.88 

211.22 

16,61.81 

817 01 

li9.20 

Atul Products Ltd. 

821.60 

100 

NU 

12.00 

14.00 


18 

(2.60 

16.74 

105.20 

45 97 

R. B. Rula (Chairman). 

BASF India LUl . 

16.76 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

0.60 

Nil 

6 

800.00 

120.02 

666.26 

150 03 

—128 OS 

ll. M. Ghia (Chairman). 

Bayer (India) Ltd. . 

Boote Pure Drug Co. (India) .. 
Chemicals & Fibres of India Ltd. 

260,00 

100 

Nii 

NU 

Nil 

12 

76.00 

62.78 

115.00 

44 04 

0.05 

N. B. Ptiatarphokar (Chalnnan) .. 

26.00 

10 

8.20 

2.20 

1.60 

1.80 

12 

400.00 

106.00 

680.11 

240 55 

002 

A. W. Hamer ((Jbainnan). 

48.76 

10 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

2.76 

0 

976.00 

126.40 

370 08 

162 31 

D. M. Oliia (auUrmau). 

Oolour-Chein. Ltd. 

260.00 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

• 

0(8.20 

68 26 

40,83.12 

037.30 

—461.W 

Bharat Ram (Chairman). 

Coromandel Fertilisers Ltd. 

16.08 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

12 

127.46 

178.06 

447.86 

202.00 

6!26 

P. K. Morarjl (Chairman). 

Dbarainsl Morarj] Chemical Co.. Ltd.. 

157.60 

60 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 


18 

171.77 

267.44 

11,70 68 

026.85 

fl. P. Jain ((^halrman) . 

l>hraiy|adhra diemlcals 

140.60 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

10.00 

8 

16,02.08 

718.47 

10.00 

28,20.51 

908.56 

—176.31 

1 

g 

'S, 

bd 

6.60 

76 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

8 

647.24 

907.46 

835.16 

0.14 

Ian MaoBJunon (Cbainnan) 

(iiaxo laboraturiei (India) Ltdl 

23.70 

10 

2.75 

2.76 

1.40 

1.40 

8 

800.76 

81.13 

63.04.02 

11,43.40 

0.07 

M .. .. .. .. 

Gujarat State Fertiliser Co. Ltd. 

316.26 

100 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

8.00 

8 

807.02 

4,17 

82.66 

2.14 

0.09 

Kasturbhal lAlbbal (Clialnnan) .. 

Hindustan Polmers Ltd. 

Indian Dyeatunk Indastzles Ltd. 

71.00 

100 

NU 

NU 

8 

260.00 

268 67 

10,40.77 

406.07 

6!oi 

Anrlnd N. Mafatlal (Chairman) .. 

842.UO 

100 

12.00 

NU 

14.00 

14.00 

8 

81,41.18 

860.06 

11,70.24 

665.28 

A. W. Hamer (Chairman). 

0. K. Slngluuita (Chairman) 

Indian Explosives Ltd.. 

27.50 

10 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

0 

86.18 

88.16 

208.50 

180.64 

6.'26 

J. K. Cherhlcals Ltd. 

288.75 

100 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 


6 

860.00 

64.47 

888.14 

884.02 

P. B. Lokanatijan (Chairman) 

T. R. .SatlHb Chaiidrao (Chairman) 

Mettur Chemicals . 

12.30 

10 

NU 

NU 

0 40 

1.00 

8 

24.81 

10.60 

38.01 

51.40 

—40 16 

Mysore Chemical and Fertiliser 

5.76 

10 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

NU 

8 

16.00 

10 16 

26.06 

11.42 

0.21 

8. Ramanathan (Managing Director) 
Arvind N. Mafatlal (Chairman) .. 

Mysore Chemicals Manufacturers Ltd.. 

10.70 

10 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

12,00.00 

0 29 

47.20.01 

566.63 

—472.8i 

National Organic ObemloaJ Ind. 

242.00 

100 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 


12 

120.00 

86.08 

488.04 

306.63 

0.11 

Kamdaa Ehacband (Cbainnan) .. 

Folyehem Ltd. 

180 00 

60 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

0.00 

8* 

40.04 

0.08 

70.07 

84 55 

—16.26 

M. •' . 

PrenUer Fertilisers Ltd. 

4.10 

10 

0.00 

NU 

Nil 

12 

48.81 

26.01 

108.53 

60 80 

1.19 

Ll, D. Banger (ChAlrman). 

Arvind N. Mafatlal (Chairman) .. 

Phosphate Co., Ltd. 

62 00 

100 

18 00 

18.00 

10 00 

S.OO 

6 

460.03 

47.80 

11,74.04 

181.22 

—162.26 

Polyolefins Industries Ltd. 

255.00 

100 

Nii 

NU 

Nil 

12 

808.81 

681 17 

084.29 

187.62 

0.05 

J. B. Baker (Chairman). 

8. C. Banta (Managing Director).. 

Pflser LW. 

38.00 

10 

2.76 

2.17 

2.40 


6 

60.00 

47.88 

189.71 

30.03 


Richardsim Hindustan Ltd. 

84.10 

10 

NU 

1.00 

1.00 


If 

160.00 

80.00 

74.86 

16.70 

460.44 

45.62 

163.05 

20,36 

6.08 

N. R,PllIaI (Chairman). 

B. P. Rlnha (Chalnnan). 

Sandox (India) Ltd. 

Binith BUnistreet A Co, 

21 24 
4.60 

10 

6 

0.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.75 

1.00 

0.75 

0.00 

11 

6 

674.48 

158.68 

16,03.10 

845.68 

0.17 

Tulsidas Kllachand (Chairman) .. 

SyntheUei A Ohemloals Ltd. .. 

187.00 

100 

NU 

NU 

6 00 

12 

482.86 

868.06 

14.68.14 

782.87 

0.01 

J. R. D. Tata (Chairman). 

Tata Chemloals. 

29 60 

10 

1.70 

1.70 

1.60 

1.60 

0 

80.00 

20.60 

64.16 

86.48 

0.06 

8. C. Karayalar (Clialnniui) 

Travanoore Chemical Mfg. Co.. Ltd. . 

23 25 

10 

2 50 

2 60 

2.60 

8 

84.70 

0.80 

88.68 

21.74 

— 6.86 

0. D. Bomaoi (Oltainnan) .. 

Travanoore Electro-Cbeniloal Ind. 

108 00 

100 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 


12 

80.00 

88.82 

61.03 

18.22 

• • 

N. 8. Iyengar ((Chairman). 

A. V. Mody (Chalnnan). 

Ultramarine A Pigments Ltd. .. 

275.00 

100 

26.00 

18.00 

18.00 


12 

64.00 

61.75 

122.84 

43.69 


Unlcbem lisboratortes Ltd. 

138.00 

100 

11.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

• 






ELECTRIC (Bombiy) 








874.77 

448.60 

80.76.66 

11,41.01 

26 !o 2 

KantUai Nnhalchaod (Chairman) 

Abmedabad Electricity Co. Ltd. 

108.75 

100 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

12.00 

8 

104.12 

103.44 

460.48 

148.58 

N. C. J avert ((Thalrman). 

Amalgamated Electricity Co. Ltd. 

10.08 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

888.05 

840.28 

20,01.29 

638.68 

0.06 

N. K. Tate (Chairman). 

Amlhra Valley Power Supply (To. 
Bombi^ Suburban Eleotrlo Supply 
Surat Electricity . 

167.50 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

12,00 

12.00 

8 

288.66 

47.97 

16,22.90 

348.65 

0.10 

R. P. Alyor (Chairman). 

121,00 

100 

10.00 

ll 00 

11.00 

1.00 

8 

70.00 

118.00 

441.81 

127.18 


H, P. Alyer (Cbainnan). 

126.60 

100 

10 00 

11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

a 

264.00 

827,12 

16,78.40 

469.02 

0.06 

N. H. Tata (Clmirman). 

Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply .. 

162.50 

100 

12,(K) 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

8 

666.00 

879.68 

86,17.38 

966.41 

0.06 

N. n. Tata (Otialrman). 

Tata Power Co. 

157.50 

100 

12.00 

12 00 

12.00 

12.00 

8 






WMt BoQial and Othar Contrai 








20.00 

61.06 

466.37 

110.03 


8. Gupta ((Thalrman) . 

Agra Klectrie Supply Co.. Ltd, 

Bareilly Electric Supply 

136.00 

100 

6.00 

10 00 

10.00 

10.00 

f 

8.00 

21.00 

116.32 

47.02 


8. Gupta (Chalnnan) . 

3, Gupta (Ciialnnan) . 

I. A. MabpImTSon (Chairman) 

19.12 

10 

1.00 

0.00 

J.OO 

1 00 

3 

17.00 

46.00 

206.61 

107.07 


Beuares FJectric LIglit A Power (To. .. 

16.(«) 

10 

0.60 

0,60 

Nil 

0,80 

8 

£42.68 

£104.40 

£225.00 

£10.02 

fi-oi 

Calcutta Electric Supply 

Jubbulpore Electric Supply 

South MarlrasTClcfttrlc Supply Corpn.., 

17. on 

£1 

0% 

1.00 

9% 

0% 

13% 

8 

£2.60 

42.01 

166.28 

76 86 

8. Gupta (Cbalnnau) . 

14.00 

10 

1.0() 

1 60 

1.00 

8 

70.00 

08.40 

834.35 

105.66 

0.01 

K. A, P. Vlbvanatlian (Chairman) 

11.40 

10 

1.25 

1.30 

1 10 

1.15 

8 

12.60 

42.60 

120.42 

39.30 

0.20 

V. M. R. MudaUar (Chalnnan) .. 

Vellore Electric Corporation .. 

16.76 

10 

1 50 

1.50 

2.00 

1.50 

8 






ENGINEERINQ (Bombay) 








88.40 

10.81 

160.12 

106 20- 

80.14 

A. R. Boy ((Thalrman) . 

Alcork Ashdoam A Co., Ltd. 

59 00 

100 

5.00 

5 00 

Nil 


12 

400.00 

273.46 

094.S5 

206 96 


A. Hydarl (Chairman) . 

Associated Bearing (To., Ltd. .. 

308 00 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

10 00 

12.50 

12 

166.00 

174.07 

644.03 

127.48 

—85.08 

S. L. TClrloukar (Cli/ilrmau) 

Itaunau Singh (Managing Director) 

Slohun T. Atlvanl (Chairman) 

Bharat Purge Co., Ltd,. 

171 OO 

100 

NU 

Nil 

Nit 

NU 

1 6 

184.00 

186.46 

463.03 

61.05 

0 26 

Bharat Steel Tubes Ltd, 

20 60 

10 

Nil 

NU 

1.00 


8 

66.60 

18.02 

41.09 

18.64 

0 05 

Blue Star Ltd. 

IJ 00 

10 

1.20 

1 20 

1 20 


12 

84,87 

7 23 

87.33 

21.37 


G. D. Morarka (Chairman) 

Brady A Mi'trlH Eng. Co., Ltd. 

Ml.WI 

100 

« 00 

7 50 

6.00 


12 

162.72 

K6.S6 

404.55 

294 65 

—18'R8 

RalaiK'luind Hiracband (Chalnnan) 

(Tooper Enplnecrijig Ltd. 

Hindustan Browu Boveri 

60 00 

1 100 

12 00 

10 00 

10 00 

Nil 

6 

240.00 

69.16 

308.01 

144.36 

0.65 

C. 0. (Tiokehi ((Thalrman). 

102 (K) 

100 

i 0 00 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

4 

07.60 

60.61 

229.79 

58 56 

0.11 

A. K. Roy (t!halmi»n) . 

lelchand illrachand (Clinlrman).. 

Hindustan Wire Ltd. 

9 52 

10 

1 1 IMJ 

1 ,00 

1 00 

1.00 

S 

52.60 

16.74 

160 20 

45.07 


Indian Hume IMfe Co.. Ltd. 

87.00 

100 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

10.00 

6 

£13.00 

129.07 

603 10 

120.33 


Keshiib Maldndra (Chainnau) 

International Troctui Co. of India Ltd,. 

17 52 

JO 

NU 

0 60 

1 00 

1.00 

8 

76.00 

42.61 

108.64 

30-47 

6 !o 6 

Namibhal i). Arnln (Clialruion) .. 

Jyotl l.td. . 

JK^amanl Engineering Corporation 
Klrloskar Bros.. LUh. 

120 25 

100 

12 00 

12. IK) 

12.00 


12 

82.41 

68.20 

301.58 

76.86 

0.06 

P. R. Kaniarti (Chairman) 

n.Ht 

10 

1.20 

1.20 

0.60 

0 00 

8 

121.71 

204.80 

839.74 

216.37 

0.08 

8. L. Klrloekar (Cliairman) 

62 00 

2.5 

2.26 

2.25 

3 IK) 


7 

140.86 

103.76 

277 ll 

143 50 


3. L. Elrloskar (Chalnnan) 

N. W. Ourjar ((niairman). 

KiriuskarCiimnilns . 

176.00 

100 

Nil 

4.00 

6.00 

8.00 

0 

118.00 

200.07 

58.5.10 

208 40 

6.05 

Klrloskar Electric Co., Ltd. .. 

21 75 

10 

1 25 

1.25 

1.00 

1.00 

6 

402.60 

886.20 

086.46 

850 47 


S. 1j. Kirlosker (Clmlnium) 

Klrloskar Oil Engines. Ltd. 

17.S2 

10 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.00 

3 

109.46 

91.97 

241.64 

111.16 

6.08 

a. 1, Rlrloskar (Cliairman) 

Kirl(>ek.ar PneuinaMc Co., Ltd. 

2:1 52 

10 

NU 

1.25 

1.50 

1.50 

S 

809.80 

280.68 

10.03.47 

233 05 


H. Hulck-Larsen (Chairman) 

Larsen and Toubru l,td. 

24 20 

10 

1 50 

1.50 

1 00 

1 00 

8 

60.24 

10 08 

826 23 

177.30 

—6^02 

KCHhub Mahlndra (Chairman) 

Machinery JTfts. Corpn.. Ltd .. 

7.52 

10 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

816.80 

211 09 

029 20 

210 36 

0.18 

Keshub Mahlndra (Cliairman) 

Mahlndra dr Matdiidra Ltd. 

15.38 

10 

1.00 

1 00 

1.10 

I.IO 

10 

11.00 

7.16 

70 76 

47.26 


P. Jhnnjhdiiwala (.Sianaglng Director) .. 

McKenzies . 

82 00 

100 

21.00 

NU 

7 

269.10 

180.94 

10.68.02 

833 20 


Ramalnayon BaJaJ (Chairman) .. 

N. W. Gurjar (Cnalrrnan). 

Mukand Iron A Steel. 

15.92 

10 

1 20 

Nil 

0 60 

1.20 

8 

100.00 

208 08 

521.74 

820.45 

6! 00 

Mysore Klrloskar Ltd. .. 

351.00 

100 

6 00 

8.00 

10.fX) 

10.00 

6 

762.40 

08.10 

477.64 

266.62 


K. M. I), Tlni' kerspy (C'liatnnan) 

National Machinery . 

70 00 

100 

6 00 

Nil 

Nil 


12 

87.86 

68.42 

276 17 

70.67 

6!i4 

ll. M. Patel (Chairman). 

New Standard Engineering 

Poysha Industrial Co., Ltd. 

104 00 

100 

8.00 

Nil 

7.00 

10.00 

8 

110.00 1 

66 67 

300 35 

80 02 


M. K. Rnia (Chairman). 

14 52 

10 

0 80 

1.00 

1 00 

1 00 

3 

128. <51 

132.79 

19 0<» 

300.80 K 


Lalchand lllrarhand ((^airman).. 

Premier Construction. 

154.00 

60 

18 00 

18.00 

20 00* 

16.00 

12 

106.00 

11.40 

368.49 

00.03 


R. M. Swadl.'i (Chairman) 

N. 8. Phatarphekar ((Uialrman) .. 

Precision Bearings India LUL .. 
Sandvik Asia Ltd. . 

130 00 

100 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

110.00 

83 07 

816.48 

146.40 


812.00 

100 

10.00 

10 00 

10 00 

12.00 

9 

80.00 

41.13 

167 87 

60 83 

6!o4 

T. Maneklal (Chairman). 

8LM Maneklal indostries 

202 50 

100 

10 00 

11 00 

12.00 

14.0n 

8.60 

8 

88,68,02 

47,44.<M) 

267.40.28 

166,30.86 


J. R. D, Tala (Chairman). 

Tata Iron and Steel . 

106.50 

01(1 76 

8.00 

8.60 

8 00 

8 

14,34.81 

11,12.88 

92,41.02 

43,85.50 


J, It. T). Tata (Chairman) ,. 

1'ata Engnleerlng A Locomotive 

T. Maneklal Mfg. Co. .. 

26.3.00 

100 

14“. 50 

14.60 

14 50 

13.50 

8 

68 04 

81.76 

133 50 

62 26 


T. Maneklal (Chalniiao). 

395.00 

100 

22 00 

NU 

6.00 


6 

70.00 

81.90 

1 227 58 

47 29 

—82.28 

Pashabhal Patel ((^balnnan) 

Hlnduaton Tractors . 

76.00 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

Nil 

3 

68.84 

60 00 

30.28 

18 00 


M. N. Dalai (Chairman). 

R. F. S. Talyarkhan (Chairman) ., 

IVactors (India) Ltd. 

16 24 

10 

1.70 

1.70 

1.70 

6 

432.00 

860 75 

R02 t>6 

328 94 


Voltas Ltd. 

218.00 

100 

16 00 

16 00 

7.00 

15.00 

8 

140-00 

120.08 

1 230.06 

70.18 

6! 21 

B. K. Blrla (Chalnnan). 

Zenith Steel Pipes Ltd,. 

17.00 

10 

0.80 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 

4 






Wilt BMctl «nd Othor Controt 








60.00 1 

27.11 

186.48 

134.37 

-88.70 

M. 

Bhartia Electric Steel. 

7.26 

10 

0.25 

^NU 

Nil 


12 

40.00 

28.02 

84.62 

60.26 


B. D. Pngalla (Secretary) 

Donald Fonlwood (Chairman) 

Blnanl Metal Works Ltd. 

4.84 

10 

1.20 

0 60 


NU 

3 

160.00 

68.19 

607.62 

226 46 

-00 .'68 

Bralthwalte A Co. (India) Ltd. 

6.26 

10 

o.eo 

NU 

Nil 


18 

86.00 

78 43 

186.67 

150.68 


R. P. Qoenka (Chairman). 

Bridge A Roof Co. (India) Ltd. 

82.50N 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

0.80 . 


12 

82.60 

27.60 

119.60 

61.90 

-26; SO 

H . .. .. .. 

Biecco Lawrle Ltd. . 

14.00N 

10 

1.70 

1.00 

Nil 

NU 

12 

886.00 

72.00 

877.42 

613.48 

—05.03 

Sir Bli«n Mookerjee (Chairman) .. 


67 60 

100 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

4 

100.00 

100.00 

86.70 

81.18 

128.17 

436.64 

64.88 

128.00 

0.20 
- 7.77 

R. L. Bhartia (Hanaglna Director) 

R. K. Qoyal (Bocretary) . 

Calcutta Steel (To.. Ltd. 

Central India Machinery Mli£ Co.. Ltd.. 

6.00 

8.80 

10 

10 

1.26 

1.00 

1.26 

Nil 

Nil 

*«?? 

8 

1 

80.00 

200.00 

82 00 

220.35 

232.86 

188.82 


0, Kelrlwal (Managing Dlreotor) 

8. K. Bandoo (Chmnnan) 

Eteotroeteel (Tastings . 

10 00 

10 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

0.60 

1.00 

9 

00.18 

106.60 


English Electric Co. of India Ltd. 

Biee. Oonst. A Equipment Oo . 

18 00 

10 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 

8 

127.40 

101.SO 

373.79 

106.06 

6! 10 

M . 

£4 50 

10 

1.00 

1.00 



10 

200.80 

104.68 

887.06 

260.41 


Bharat Ram (Chairman) . . 

Escort Ltd, . 

20.41 

10 

1.00 

1.80 

1.80 


18 

682.10 

10.68.46 

24,34.48 

004.17 


K. 0. Maltra (Chairman) . 

Ooest. Keen. WtlUams Ltd . 

Hooghly Doddng 

Indian Iron and Steel. 

84 75 

10 

NU 

Nil 

0.80 


12 

17.60 

4.60 

70.60 

40.14 ■ 

-20.12 

IHa •• •» *S 

80.00N 

60 

NU 

Nil 

Nil 


18 

24^.18 

166.04 

80,88.88 

113,11.871 

&6.10.00 


Blr Blren Mookerlee ((Thalrman) .. 

Sir Blren Mookeiye (Chairman) .. 

12 05 

10 

0.86 

Nil 

0.50 

0.60 

8 

81.86 

183.87 

181.27 ■ 

-122.14 

Indian Standard Wagon 

4.00 

30 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

8 

06.68\ 

0.27/ 

488.87 

670.10 

462.28 

0.07 

Bardar AJalb Singh ((Thalrman) .. 

Indian Steel and Wire Prodnete 

r 28 26 
\ 6 CON 

10 

1 

2.40 

0.84 

2.00 

0.2Q 

8.00 

0.20 


> • 

107.44 

108.68 

062.10 

440.01 

, . 

Lain Charat Ram ((Thalrtnao) 

JayEnglAeerlngWorks,Ltd. .. 
jTk. Steel Ltd. . 

14 00 

10 

NU 

O.M 

1.00 

0.80 

' 8- 

60.00 

48.48 

282.72 

66.28 - 

-18.88 

Lakshnilpat Slimhanlm (Cbalmnn) 

A. K. Chanda ((Thalrman) 

0.00 

10 

1.00 

Nil 

Nil 


6 

208.00 

886.27 

031.82 

444.08 

Jessop A Co. 

0 50 

10 

1.26 

Nil 

Nil 


10 

06.80 

68.04 

201.10 

100 44 



Eumardhubi Bnglneeilng Works .. 

8 00 

8 

NU 

NU 



n 

12.00 

£8.49 

89.71 

29.87 


KameMrwar Tantla ((Thalrman) .. 

Saran Engineering Oo. 

Shrtraro Beartngs Ltd.. 

0.31 

4 

0.40 

NU 


0.80 

8 

66.00 

47.77 

168 68 

70.26 


Bharat Bam (^airman). 

J. H. Doehl (Chatnuan). 

80.87 

10 

NU 

NU 

Ml 

1.00 

6 

60 00 

18.70 

00.34 

26.70 


Atinon«Oarvee India Ltd.. 

12.12 

10 

0.70 

0.70 

0 80 


18 

160.30 

64,97 

807.10 

486.46 • 

-6i!8l 

K. K. Blrla (Chairman). 

Textile Machinery Cotporatlon. Ltd. .. 
Trichy Steel Rolling IHIls Ltd. 

10.26 

10 

NU 

NU 

yu 



87.00 

18.84 

02.11 

22.10 


T. 8. Krishna (Chalnnan) .. 

7.60 

10 

0.60 

Nil 

0.70 

1*59 

f 

24.97 

8.67 

19.40 

8.81 


B. P. Ray (C3ialrman) . 

WenmaD InoandeMcnl India Ltd. .. 

7.87 

10 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

l.W 

1 


• InchidM Bonoib K-^lnTWtoMMita. M « ^ i migiw1 >y BotrtofP lmi Q tfc 


jrj.->AUdUTfa|«(9i^glMUtMaM. ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES-^ContM) 


(In lakhs ofrupm) 


Chalnnsn. Managing Dtrsetor 
or 8 «orsUr 7 


Latest 

Peid-up 

available 

per 

Quotation 

Share 

Be. 

Re. 


IMrldond per Bbar« 


140.55 

844.10 

145.18 

0.15 

140.18 

^41.55 

140.18 

0.08 

108.57 

224.87 

118.857 

0.12 

148.08 

410.28 

204.67+ 

0.05 

851.86 

47.84.5i 

24.00.47+ 


268.58 

585.02 

228.08+ 

6!o8 

01.85 

212.88 

100.07+ 


01.80 

151.04 


6!oi 


K. M. D. ThsokersoT 


.. 3.D. OhokshI (Chairman)., 

0.08 K. P. Modi (Managing DlcMk 
D. &. Jha (Saoretary) 


ohdaa ((Aalnaan) 


INSURANCE 00 


Concord of India 
Hercules Insuranoe 
Indian .Mercantile Insoranoe 
New Great Inaimnoe .. 

New India /Usuranoo Oo., Ltd. 
Ruby General Inauranee Oo.. Ltd. 
Triton I nsuranoa 
Vulcan Insuranoe Co., Ltd. .. 


12.87 

5 

0.76 

1.00 

1 1.00 

22.12 

16 

2 25 

2.70 

1 8.15 

76.(10 

60 

0.50 

0.50 

1 11.00 

30.2r. 

20 

4.60* 

4.60 

1 

46.6U 

15 1 

5.00 

5.00 

1 5.00 

17.12 

10 

1.25 

1.25 

1 

143.00 

100 1 

12.50 

12.60 

17.50 

15.12 

10 1 

1 2.00 

2.00 

j 2.00 


i 178.68 

178.85 

00.58 

Q.81 

808.76 

041.17 

418.88 

0.11 

17.18 

7.87 

8.80 

0.80 


Eami^ilt Singh (Chairman) 
J. &. D. Tata ((Tbairman).. 


Indo-Bunoa Petroieom Oo.. Ltd. 

TaU Oli Mills. 

Tide Water OU Co. (India) Ltd. 


10 

1.50 

1.60 

1.25 


12 

25 1 

8.75 

4.26 

4.75 

4.50 

3 

10 

2.26 

1.60 

1.50 


12 


N. D. Bangor (Chairman) .. 

O. MltterTOhamnan) 

B. T. Popawala (Chairman) 

8 . P. Maliapa (Ohalrmaii) .. 

Marl 8 ingb (Gnalrman) 

O. P. lilrla (Chairman) 

Satdail Lai Talwar (Ohalnaan) 

H. V. Gandhi (Chairman) .. 
^Narayaaaawaniy (Obalnnao) . 

Hand Klahore Bajorla (Chairman) 
Fadampat SLughanla (Chairman) 


, Anil Hardboaid Ltd. 

fiallarpur Paper and Straw Boar a MUle. 
Benge] Paper Mills . 


India Paper Palp 
Jayant Paper MlUs Ltd. 

Mysore Paper MiUa . 

National N^pilntA Paper Mills Ltd. 

Orient Psper. 

Paper Prudaots Ltd.. 

Rohit Pulp A Paper HUls Ltd. 
Sesitasayee Paper A Board! Ltd, 

SLrpitr Paper Mills . 

' Star Paper MUs. 

Straw Produota Ltd.. 


Kanak Qhoah (Soeretary).Tlloghur Paper MUla Co.. Ltd. 


0.80 100.08 788.80 485.1 


0.01 OobtndJal Bangor (Chairman) 


Weat Coast Paper MUle Ltd. .. 


72..50 

100 

sa 

6.00 

5.00 


8 

4J.25 

10 

1.25 

1.25 

1.25 


5 

17.05 

10 

0.75 

0.87 

1.00 


12 

0 . 1*2 

10 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

NU 

3 

14.5.00 

100 

0 60 

6 00 



5 

18.1*2 

10 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

NU 

3 

y 50 

10 

0.60 

0.40 

NU 

NU 

.3 

39 00 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

a 

160.00 

100 

NU 

12.00 

NU 


7 

110.00 

100 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

8.00 

3 

14,20 

10 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

3 

12 .8H 

10 

0.80 

NU 

NU 

NU 

6 

9.00 

O. 10 

N%1 

NU 

NU 

NU 

V o 

9.00 

A. 10 

NU ! 

NU 



/ \ 

21.62 

10 

0.76 

1 00 

1.20 


12 

6.69 

A. 10 

sa 

NU 

NU 

0.26 


6.69 

1 B. 10 

NU 

NU 

NU 

0.25 

r 3 

2.75 

iP.O. 2* 

0 325 

0.326 

0.326 ' 

0.825 

J 

217.00 

1 100 

10.50 

10.50 

12.00 

18.00 

5 


SUGAR (U.P. and Bihar) 


14.00 

80.20 

58.97 

40.60 

0.00 

M. 

Dairmmpar Sugar . 

Iteisuna Sugar. 

2 75 


NU 

0 25 

0 20 


80.24 

10.86 

85.76 

60 67 

0.49 

G. L. Bangur (Chairman). 

8.75 

71 

0 75 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

22.50 

15.81 

57.80 

10.47 

0.08 

M.. 

Bharat Sugar. 

la.SON 

10 

1 87 

1.87 



36 00 

105.13 

145.40 

05.58 


11. P. Bhngal (Chairman). 

Q. 0. Bothra (Managing Director) 

Carew A Oo. 

4 7.5 

10 

NU 

0 60 

NU 

NU 

80.00 

58.48 

828.70 

200.50 

-~45.58 

Cawnpore Sugar. 

0.22 

10 

NU 

.V« 

NU 

NU 

18.00 

61.64 

151.05 

110.82 

—10.48 

Raja Ram (Seoroiary). 

Kamalnayan Bajal (Chairman) .. 

Tulsidas Kilaoband (Chairman) ,. 

Champarun Sugar . 

11.62. 

10 

NU 

1.60 

0.50 

862.00 

180.68 

420.08 

305.84 


Hlndusthan Sugar MUls 

120 00 

100 

15 00 

15 00 

16.00 

10 00 

40.22 

42.87 

160.61 

107.48 

6.02 

Keear Sugar . 

90 00 

60 

8 00 

8.00 

8 00 


158 62 

212 83 

000.41 

335.55 


a. M. Modi (Chalnnan). 

Modi Induetriea Ltd.. 

22 00 

10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1 20 

15.78 

56.70 1 

74.32 

80.21 

6! 10 ' 

M. . . 

Now India Sugar Mills. 

New SwadiMthl Sugar Mills 

16.00 

10 

1.86 

1.65 



40.77 

05.01 I 

100.11 

42.00 


M-. 

105.00 

100 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 


77 48 

215 87 

872.40 

181.00 


M.i 

Oudh Sugar . 

Rampiir Distillery A Chemical Oo.. Ltd. 

105.00 

100 

20.00 

22 00 

22.00 


20 00 

14.48 

58.24 

82.04 


V. H. Dalmla (Chalnnan). 

9.12 

10 

0.90 

0.76 

0 50 

NU 

66 00 

6.70 

210.08 

107.10 

— 126.39 

V. H. Dolmia (Chairman). 

Rasa Ruland Sugar Oo.. Ltd. 

1.37 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 

40.00 

15.88 

820.16 

106.88 


M . 

Bhree KriHlma Oyanoday Sugar 

3 94 

10 

0 60 

o.eo 

NU 


72 00 

141.24 

348 30 

150 05 

0.2 

S. N. Cupta (SwTotary). 

Upper Oangee 8a|U. 

United Pro vlncee Sugar 

10 75 

10 

0 81 

0.81 ' 

1 00 

1 00 

24 00 

21.55 

84.72 

' 54.50 

0.15 

M. .. . . 

6 00 

10 

1 00 





Other Oentree 


75.10 

579.60 

817.58 

0.10 

105.26 

268.50 

157.54 


4.71 

78.16 

40.02 

— 17 ! 05 

5.85 

127.94 

77.86 

—18.55 

88.41 

217.80 

74.82 

0.01 

62.05 

295.04 

161.55 

0.01 

£28.86 

£89.51 

£44.02 

£0.03 


78.46 

40.22 

— 8.76 

n !26 

103.21 

SO . 08 


88.41 

467.14 

190.87 

6! 14 

220.08 

11,48.62 

501.85 

0.05 

6.05 

111.22 

74.85 

0.05 

28.98 

289.04 

84.61 

—24.10 

18.46 

84.37 

24.64 

0.03 

02.47 

276.00 

151.25 

0.05 

176.28 

441.12 

226.48 

0 57 

258.36 

660.08 

854.10 

0.68 

104.00 < 

100.05 

111.60 

0.16 

40.97 

111.12 

60.50 

1.08 

85.00 

177.47 

123.84 


70.60 

272.14 

02.66 

0 25 

0 54 

88.60 

66.20 

0.01 

110.86 

508.23 

821,05 

1—97.77 


M. Thlmmarajn ((Thatrman) 

O. D. Morarka (Cihalrman) 

J. P. Pate] (Chairman) 

H.V.E. lengar (Chairman) 
Y.Anklneedu Prasad (Chairman) 

H. V. R. lengar (Chairman) 

H. Y. R. lengar (Chairman) 

Ra^hwata Patel ((Chairman) 

P. R. Ramakrishnan (Chairman) 

V. M. Bao (Chalrtnan) 

V. Bmbenimanar Chetty (Chairman) 
D. C. Kothari (Chairman) 

P. T. Rajan (Ohalrman) .. 

D. M. Dahannkar (Chairman) 

Q. Made Gowda (Chairman) 

Aril Do (Chairman) 

L. V, Apte (Chairman) 

B. P. Kedla (Chairman) .. 

Govlndjl RaoJI (Chairman) 

S. B. P. V, 0. Rao (Managing DUeotor) 
Lalctiand Hlraohand‘(Chalman)!. 


Andhra Sugars Ltd. 

Belapur Company 

BhoiAl Sugar Indoatrles Ltd. .. 

Call very Sugars A Cbemloals Ltd. 

Challapalll ^gara Ltd. 

Deccan Sugar A Abkari 
B. 1. D.-Parry Ltd. 

Gwalior Sugar. 

India Sugar and Reflneries 

Jeypore Sugar. 

K.O. P. Ltd. 

Klrlampudl Sugar Mills Ltd. .. 
Kottiart Sugars A Chem. 

Mofliira Sugars Ltd. 

Maharashtra "ugar MUls 

Mysore Sugar. 

Nlraui Sugar Factory Ltd. 

Phaltan Sugar. 

Ramnugger. Cane and Sugar 
Ravalgaon Sugar Farm .. 

Sri Sarvareya Sngan Ltd. 
'rra\'ancoro Sngsini 
Walchandnagar Indnstrlee 


9 or. 

1 

1 20 

1.20 

1.20 

0 00 

9 

a*. 00 

! 50 : 

7.00 1 

11 OU 

n 00 


0 

7.52 

1 10 1 

NU I 

Nil 



9 

98.00 

' 100 1 

7 00 

8.60 

9.00 

Ml 

0 

6.00 

i iO 1 

NU j 

1 00 

1.00 


6 

4.0rt 

1 s 1 

o.no ’ 

0 675 

0.7^ 


' 6 

14.24 

£1 

7.75% 

10% 

6% 


9 

•20.00 

100 

NU 

NU 

NU 


5 

8.00 

10 

0 76 

1.60 

NU 

NU 

9 

14. Ho • 

I 10 

1 00 

1.00 

1 20 


6 

10 30 

! 10 

1 00 

! 1 60 

1 00 

1.00 

5 

U2 00 

! 100 

iViI 

1 NU 

NU 


6 

5 90 

in 

0 90 

1.20 

NU 

Nil 

a 

7 50 

10 

0 90 

1 20 

, 1 20 


7 

300 (K) 

60 1 

11 00 

11 00 

12 00* 

12 00 

9 

22. 

10 j 

NU 

NU 

2 00 

12.00 

0 

30 <K) 

25 ! 

NU 

i.M 

3 00 

2.50 

9 

75 50 1 

5U 1 

1 10 00 

n 00 * 

10.00 


9 

8 00 

10 

1 0 W) 

2 00 

1.00 


d 

5i.50 

0. 60 

i C 00 

6 00 

6 00 

6.00 


35 00 

D. 60 

1 3 .SO 

3.60 

3 60 

8.60 


7 JH j 

10 ! 

1 1 20 

1 1 20 

1 20 

o.eo 

9 

r. 00 1 

10 1 

0 60 




4 

70 00 

lUO 

> 10.00 1 

1 12.00 

' 10.00 

1 NU 

9 


UNCLASSIFIED (Bombay) 


^ 847.74 85.08 

28.80 77.71 28.80 

108.9) 554.10 185.00 

160.M 878.88 205.17 
12.58 28.01 J5.70 

101.Id 260.81 6S.54 

27.88 285.01 54.62 

68.88 104.81 85.81 

- 15*22 

206.72 541.50 287.80 



K. P. Goenka (Chairman).. 

Y. Najmnddln (Chairman) 

M. A. OhldambaraiD (Oiamnan) 
Eamalnayan Bala) (Qialrman) 
Kanialnayan Raja] (Ohalrms 
W, F. Knoodler (Ohalrman) 
Pralilad C. Mehta (Chatman) 

B. B. OelveBt (Chairman) .. 

S. R. Lele (Ciialrman) 
Pratapsloh Mathundaa Vtaaanji 
(Chairman) • • . • 

H. R. Rula (Chairman) 

Dalai A Jhaverl Private Ltd. 

B. P. Jain (Chairman) 

A. N. KBaehand (Chalnnan) 

P. A. Nartelwala (Chairman) 

N. M. Wagle (OliaJrman) . 

H. T. Aggarwal (Chairman) 

p.‘b,‘SSf 

V. l.Osola ( 

P. 8. Mlatiy (Ohalntum) 

J. 0. Gammon (Chalimaii) 


Aslan (Xbles Corporation Ltd. 

Aslan Bleetronice Ltd. 

Automobile Produeta .. 

Baia) Auto 
baja) Bleetrlcals 
RnJnJ Tempo 

Rliaral njjlee. 

Blundell Kumlte Paints, Ltd. .. 
BorosU Glaea Works Ltd. 

Boinhay'Burmah Trading Oorpn. 
Bombay Oxygen Corpn. Ltd. .. 
Camphor A Allied Prodnete Ltd. 
Carona Sahu Co.. Ltd 
Chemiooat Ltd. 

Ceat Tyres of India Ltd 
Crompton Onavea Ltd. 
t>evld»al Cable Indastrlee Ltd. 


PIbre OiaM PUldltttoa Ltd. 
G. Clarldige A Oo.. i<td. 
Qaimiioo India Ltd. 
Oveavee Cotton A Oo.. 


8S.no 

liK) 

NU 

^Vil 



f. 

247.50 

100 

7 00 

10.00 

10 00 

10 00 

3 

13.12 

10 

0 90 

1.00 

1 00 

1.00 

7 

215 00 

100 

10 00 

10.00 

10 00 

15 00 

,3 

dll..50 

100 

10 no 

10 00 

NU 

H.OO 

3 

IS 24 

10 

N-U 

0.60 

0.60 

1.00 

9 

lOS 50 

100 

7.00 

H.OO 

NU 

6.00 

n 

1 : 1 .30 

10 

0 25 

0 50 

1.00 

1.00 

0 

7.00 

10 

NU 




12 

40.00 

25 

3.60 

8.60 

8 80 

8.76 

.5 

93.00 

100 

6.00 

6 no 

8 00 


12 

238 75 

100 

10.00 

12 00 

12 00 


12 

05 00 

100 


10 00 

10 00 

10,00 

4 

41 00 

100 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

NU 

3 

250 00 

100 

0.00 

9 00 

11 00 


12 

227 no 

100 

10 

16 00 

16.00 

16.00 

in.00 

6 

9.76 

NU 

NU 

0 50 


12 

17i.00 

100 

NU 

NU 

' NU 


9 

83.00 

50 

5.00 ! 

6.00 

8.00 

6.00 

8 

16 76 

10 

NU 

NO 

NU 

NU 

8 

115 00 

100 

NU 

NU 

NU 

5.00 

12 

5.24 

10 

NU 

NU 

1 NU 


8 

282.50 

> 100 

12 50 

12 60 

1 18.60 

14.00 

> 8 


:iyQie Ueck «M gM the total aiieSi Md sate dipndat^ 


t InvsstBMOta. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES-{C«>tiiiw<t; 


(la tahltt of rapMc) 



Utest 

Pnid^up 

nwd«p««-» 


rfald-ap 

Ordlnorj 

OoplUl 

BM«rm 

QroM 

Block 

Dcpre- 

ciatiOD 

Carried 

Fcu^ard 

Ohalraian, Managing Director 
or Saaretarr 

(k>mpanf 

avallabla 

Guotailon 

Bs. 

Ba. 

1807 

Bs. 

1908 

Bs. 

1009 

Bs. 

1070 

BA 







UNOLASSiriED (Bombay) 






- 


tl.07 

11^.88 

M8.20 

18.88 

778.26 

167.82 

187.22 

17,09.80 

200.00 

180.55 

879.06 

84.27 

~ 8.82 

B. D. Birla (Chairman) .. 

V. 0. BaMdhvakiha (Chairman) .. 

U. D. 8. Hardle (Chairman) 

Bind Cydea . 

Blndoetan l>eTer . 

Hlndnetaa-Ferodo Ltd.. 

60.00 

23.88 

87.75 

100 

10 

10 

10.00 

1.40 

2.00 

J^(i 

1.40 

8.00 

0.00 

1.40 

£.26 

8.26 

t 

It 

1 

150.00 

110.27 

807.37 

88.15 

6.01 

C. 0. Deeal (Chairman) 

V. H. Kempie (Chairman) .. 

0. L. Mehta (Chairman) .. 


Indian Detonatoie Ltd.. 

25.60 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.80 

1.20 

1 

29.04 

28.15 

61 15 

41.86 

0.01 


Indian Vegetable J^note LtdL 

186.26 

100 

18.00 

16.00* 

10 .00* 

17.00 

9 

760.00 

748.47 

81.76 

20,02.661 



Indoatrlal Credit A Inycatmenk Oorpn. 










of India Ltd. 

117.00 

100 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 

10.00 

Ik 

90.09 

21.28 

0.80 

128.261 


Klahore M. Premehand (Chairman) 

Indoatrlal Investment Troal 

00 00 

100 

0.60, 

7.00 

7.00 

IX 

187.24 

178.86 

2.89 

540.071 

6.08 

1. J>. Chokai (Chairman) .. 

P. B. Kamani (Chalnnan).. 

M. H. Ouie (Cbalmian) 

BhofUal U. P. Patel ((ihalraum) .. 
BaelkUl J. ChlnaiJChalntnan) 

Bhallal 0. Patel (Ohainaan) 


Inveatment Corpn. of India Ltd. 

118.00 

100 

9.60 

9.60 

9.60 

0 .S6 

9 

60.00 

16.16 

223.15 

77.87 

—48,17 


Jatpor Metals and Bleetrinali Ltd. 

Eimek NUon. 

65 00 

100 

Nit 

NG 

NO 

NO 

1 

124.95 

85.47 

141.87 

256.26K 

0.07 


96 00 

100 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10,00 

H 

80.05 

16.00 

126.67 

28.80 



Laxml Btaroh Factory Ltd. 

84.00 

100 

10.00 

10.00 

NO 

t 

50.94 

41.58 

74.66 

41.48 

0.05 


Mahendre Blectiicais LtdL 

119 00 

100 

7.60 

7.60 

9.00 


It 

875.00 

587.46 

10.68.84 

470.17 



Motor Industries Co., Ltd. 

475.00 

100 

17.60 

17.60 

17.50 


It 

10.74\ 
O. 5.51/ 

24.55 

103.44 

88.81 

0.02 

P^B^kdranl^Ghalrman). 

New India Fieberiee Ltd. 

110.00 

100 

12.00 

NO 

12.00 


a 

99.74 

104.12 

272.04 

150.20 

.. 

B. M. Ghla (Chairman). 

New India Indoetrlee Ltd. 

888.76 

100 

IB 00 

15.00 

16.00 


It 

£7.50 

6.70 

60.60 

10.64 


M. K. Eula (Chairman). 

Permanent BHagnets Ltd. 

166.00 

100 

9.00 

9.00 


It 

80.00 

17.84 

87.47 

40.04 

6.02 

M. P. Polaon (Chairman). 

Poison Ltd. . 

188.60 

100 

32.60 

12,50 

18.60 


It 

745.67 

270.05 

28,27.60 

714.16 

20.81 

lAlchand HIraehand (nhAlman) 

Premier Automobiles. 

59.00 

100 

NO 

NO 

SO 

6 

15.00 

11.77 

54.08 

28.06 


O. V. Punuilk (Chairman). 

Bathe Blecult A Chocolate Oo., Ltd. .. 

105 00 

100 

O.M 

9.00 

10.00 

10.00 

t 

140.80 

78.06 

858.48 

347.61 


0 . 8. Deeal (Chairman). 

Premier Tyree Ltd, . 

Standard Batteries Ltd.. 

183 00 

100 

NO 

0.00 

10.00 

8.00 

9 

50.00 

77.18 

200.03 

04.54 

6.05 

E. D. Char (Olialrman). 

219.60 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

15.00 

4 

28.15 

4.51 

80.84 

10,05 

—11. HI 

N. D. Blror ((Chairman). 

Bundatta Foods A Fibres Ltd... 

81.00 

60 

NO 

NO 

NO 


10 

1 

0.82 

5.78 

36.25 

14.24 

— 0.02 

M. K. Chokeey (Chairman) 

Bnpreme loduetrlee Ltd. 

Tetefiinken India Ltd. 

155.00 

100 

NO 

NO 

0.00 


75.00 


110.63 

12.81 

-80.61 

Felix Herrlger (Chairman) 

0. H. Bhabba (Chairman) 


9.60 

10 

NO 

NO 

NO 


9 

155.SO 

104.00 

,851.07 

176.46 

0.06 


United (Tarbon India L^ 

435 00 

100 

NO 

NO 

16.00 

20.00 

It 

405.00 

180.18 

772 61 

447.07 


Akbar Hydarl (Chairman) 

'Western India Match Co.. Ltd. 

I62,00xd 

100 

11.00 

11.00 

12.00 

12.00 

It 

90.00 

85.87 

10.21 

0.01 


Q. D. Morarka (Chalnnan) 

W.kH. Brady A Co., Ltd. 

150.00 

160 

11.00 

15.00 









UROLASSiriCD (Othor Ototmi) 








186.00 

261.40 

410.08 

80.66 

11,04.84 

887.17 

878.77 

180.24 

—iiiso 

Fadampat Slnghanla (Chairman)^.. 

B. Narayaoaswamy (Chairman) .. 

K. N. Mookeijee (Chalnnan) 


Ahunlnlam Corporation of India Ltd... 
Ahimhilum Industries Ltd. 

J5.00 

7 00 

10 

10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

0.00 

1.00 

NO 

So 

1 

1 

4 

81.22 

10.86 

87.06 

15.29 

0.01 


American Beftleerator Oo., Ltd. 

7 00 

10 

1.60 

1.00 

1.00 


45.00 

41.40 

60.62 

88.54 

0.07 

M. 


Angelo Bros. Ltd. . 

Asnok Leyland Ltd. 

8.81 

10 

1.00 

1.76 

1.76 

0.76 

1 

770.85 

401.81 

10,82.88 

462.31 


Sir A. Eamaewaml Madallar (Chairman) 


6.50 

6 

0.40 

0.40 

0.45 

0.476 

t 

50.00 

58.23 

89 07 

45.06 


Tulsldae EUaohand (Chairman) .. 


Assam Match Co.. Ltd.. 

22 00 

10 

1.40 

1.60 

1.70 

2.00 

11 

212.40 

00.76 

818.02 

145.14 

6!02 

H. E, QregBon (Chairman) 

K. P. Goenka (Chalnnan).. 


Associated Battery Maken (B.) Ltd. .. 
Balmer Lawrle A Co., Ltd. 

20 26 

10 

1.66 

1.00 

1.80 


1 

144.08 

108.70 

116.70 

05.661 



60 00 

100 

12.00 

8.00 

B.OO 


It 

80.00 

20.24 

51.40 

40.82 


K. Jf. Kanoria (Chairman) 

M. K, Vellodl (Chalnnan) .. 


Bengal Flour Mills Oo.. Ltd. .. 

18 12 

10 

0.80 

0.80 

0.40 


It 

880.00 

282 78 

26,82.95 

]e.,H1.48 

—142.41 


Blnny Ltd. . 

70.60 

100 

2 !6 o 


0.00 

Nil 

11 

168.00 

£51.08 

467.81 

201.48 


A. 0. Ehaona (Chairman).. 


Britannls Biscuits Co. 

86.75 

10 

1.60 

1.80 


t 

•26.00 

180.17 

406 01 

280.60 

6.00 

Bn Prakaea (Chairman) 


British India Corporation Ltd. 

4.26 

6 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

11 

75.00 

60.17 

78.87 

46.18 


E. A. Godwin (Hanaolng Dlreetor) 

Btr A. Eamaewaml Madallar (Chalnnan) 


British PaInU (India) Ltd. 

21.91 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

l.£6 


11 

88.00 

122.58 

280.52 

121.40 

6.05 


Carborondnm universal Ltd. 

247 00 

100 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 


t 

188.80 

11.85 

162.80 


0.24 

J. T. Brlerley (Chalnnan) .. 


Clive Row Investment. 

6.60 

10 

0.40 

0.46 

0.80 


18 

10 ,00.00 

180.68 

11.41.12 

25,11.68 

12.22,48 

165 09 

R. G. 8. Naim (Ohalrman) 


Dnnlop India Ltd. . 

30 40 

10 

1.76 

1.76 

2.00 

2.00 

11 

177.42 

78.30 

28.03 

0.08 

K. P. Goenka (Chairman).. 


Duncan Brothers A Co., Ltd. .. 

43 31 

10 

12.00 

12.00 

12 00 


It 

76.89 

86.52 

167.001 

0.04 


M,. 


Eastern Investment Ltd. 

Bast Ai^lla Plastloe (I^) Ltd. 
EnaeldiDdla Ltd. 

6.50 

10 

4.00 

4.26 

0.50 


11 

181.51 

78.00 

28.08 

26.78 

100.24 

288.71 

28.13 

109.04 

6.00 

0.04 

8 . Sen Gapta (Managing Dlreotot) 

K. B. Sundaram Iyer (Chairman) 


4.31 

10.25 

10 

10 

0.00 

NO 

0.50 

0.00 

0.00 

1.00 

0.40 

I 

13 

78.75 

82.00 

285.68 

116.81 

—61.81 

Batyan Naratn Gupta (Chainnan) 
Qlrdhardae Kotharl (Chairman) .. 


Ganeeh Floor Mills Co., Ltd. 

4.62 

12.60 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

18 

86.00 

88.84 

41 02 

26.72 



GlUanden Arbnthnot A Qo^ Ltd. 

7 06 

10 

1.26 

1.20 

0.00 

1.00 

t 

60.00 

04.08 

186.60 

72.57 


D. 8. Barron (Chairman) ., 


Godlley Phillips India Ltd. 

55 00 

10 

8.60 

S.M 

1.26 


It 

£58.88 

587.08 

666.00 

860.70 


E. E. 0. Carey (Managing Dtreetor) 


Goodyear India Ltd. 

56 60 

10 

1.60 

1.60 

1 75 

NO 

It 

10.97.10 

lltOT.Oe 

80.12 

67,54.00 

187.86 

22,88.48 

2!24 

B. M. Birla (Chalnnan) .. 


Htndostan Motora . 

13.00 

10 

1.26 

1.26 

1.00 

t 

78.88 

51.92 


n. L. Bomany (Chairman) 

Blr A. Eamaewaml Mndallar (Ohalrmnn) 


Hindostan Sanitaryware A Indnstrles.. 

14.62 

10 

1.00 

1 00 i 

1.00 

1.00 

a 

284.00 

27.20 

511.02 

185.47 

-8?! 18 


Inehek Tyree Ltd. . 

India Tobacco Co., ltd. 

8.75 

10 

NO 

NO 

0.00 

NO 

I 

18.95.00 

17,06.68 

16,67.56 

610.22 

6.02 

AJlt Narain Haksar ((Thairman) .. 


16.96 

10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.80 

1.86 

s 

69.70 

12,01.18 

51.82 

10,51.50 

206.83 

57,0.1.6.3 

51.85 

18.61.90 

8 . Narayenaawamy (Chairman) .. 

H. V. R. lengar (Chairman) 

D. Fordwood (Chalnnan) .. 

P. D. HlmatelnAa (Chalnnan) .. 
Narayan Dandekar (Chairman) .. 


India Forge and Drop Btamplngi Ltd... 
Indian Ahimlnium Co., Ltd. 

10 85 

88 00 

10 

10 

1.00 

1.76 

0.90 

1.40 

0.00 

1.40 

0.00 

1.40 

8 

It 

il4.42 

801.67 

607.22 

878.88 



Indian C«ble Co.. Ltd.. 

17 (K) 

10 

1.60 

0.60 

0.25 


1 

80.00 

110.28 

168.03 

61.18 



India Carbon Ltd. 

32 60 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 


1 

40e.00 

409.59 

16,73.24 

040.46 



Indian Oxygen Ltd. 

Indian Products Co.. Ltd. 

23.50 

10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

1.40 

< 

88.00 

10.10 

26.60 

23.39 


8 . B. Delta (Chairman) .. 


18 06 

10 

NO 

0.90 < 

1.50 

0.90 

1 

40.00 

2.00 

32 32 

17 72 


B. N. Qhoee (Secretary) 


Indian Tack d Nall Co., Ltd. .. 

6.62 

10 

0.16 

0.80 

0.50 

0.66 

11 

18.00 

10.67 

17.54 

8.07 


R. P. Goenka (Chairman).. 


InduHirial Containers Ltd. 

13.06 

10 

0.80 

0.60 

1.26 


11 

199.99 

128.40 

60.15 

80.08 


D. Fordwood (Chairman) .. 
n. M. Patel ((Chairman) .. 


Jardloe Henderson . 

84.00 

100 

7.00 

4.00 

NO 

NO 

8 

487.00 

79.70 

87.05 

42.86 

6 !o6 


Jeewanlal (1929) Ltd. 

10 00 

10 

1.05 

1.06 



It 

448.88 

127.00 

18,80.78 

510.55 

1.87 

M. 


Madras Ahnnlnlum Co.. Ltd. 

182 00 

100 

NO 

6.00 

12.00 


It 

187.22 

102.50 

381.50 

140.05 

2.70 

K. H. Cherlan (Ohairman).. 

Sir Blien Mookerjee (Chaimiaii) .. 


Madras Rubber Factory Ltd. .. 

19.65 

10 

1.00 

1.20 



8 

£20.88 

00.17 

184.28 

200.401 

0.02 


Martin Burn Ltd. . 

7.26 

10 

1.25 

0.00 

1.00 

1.00 1 

0 

47.12 

76.88 

37 42 

£0.43 

0.62 

M. .. .. .. 


McLeod A Co. 

190 00 

100 

NO 




11 

604.18 

205.65 

10.60.85 

877.17 

0.10 

Bbaakar Mltter (Chairman) 

V. E. Mohan (Managing Director) 

N, G. Ayrangar (Managing Dlreeior) 

M. D. BhlvananJappa (Chairman) 

L P. MallappMCulrman) 

Blr A. Eamaewaml Modauar (Chalnnan) 


Metal Box Co. of IndU Ltd. .. 

13.70 

10 

1.20 

0.90 

0.90 


8 

248.10 

486.02 

600.40 

294.45 

0.80 


Mohan Meahln Brewerlee 

18 00 

5 

0.676 

0.45 1 

0.60 

0.80 

8 

82.50 

19.80 

58.00 

£9.25 

82.48 

42.04 

84.00 

39.17 

iisi 

* 

Mysore Elaotrio Indnitilea Ltd. 

Mysore Tamp Works. 

127.00 

15 25 

100 

10 

10.00 

0.70 

10.00 j 
NO 

NO 


1 

It 

10 00 

4.18 

34.80 

10.11 

0.08 


Mysore Tobacco. 

18.45 

10 

1.00 

1.10 

0.80 


8 

202.50 

04.88 

186.00 

124.U 



National Insulated Cable Oo. .. 

10.60 

10 

2.00 

0.50 

0.60 

0.40 

8 

t 

60.00 

21.05 

08.42 

50.02 


M. L. Bhah (Chairmen) 


Nitfional Pipes A Tubes Co., Ltd. 

7.87 

10 

1.00 

0.60 

0.26 

84.00 

20.26 1 

05.50 

04.08 


Blr A. Eamaewaml Mudallar (Ohairman) 


National Rolling A Steel Ropes 

6.26 

10 

2.00 

0.50 



1 

120.00 

84.85 

208.48 

141.47 

6!o9 

K. N. Mookorjee (Chalnnan) 


National Rubber Manufsctunn Ltd... 

14.84 

10 

1.20 

1.20 

0.60 


11 

79.97 

207.66 

282.52 

145.04 


M, .. .. 


National Tobbaeco Co. 

12.87 

10 

0.60 

0.86 

0.90 



28.00 

14.78 

00 28 

27.77 

6 !o8 

M.. 


Pairyt Confectionery Ltd. 

PhUtliie India Ltd. 

2 30 

1 

0.18 

O.IB 

2.80 

2.00 

■u 

546.00 

4SS.61 

13,90.20 

576.85 


J. Laeink (Chairman) 


40 75 

10 

1.90 

2.00 

■j 

187.58 

102.68 

207.28 

158.04 


K. P. Goenka (Chairman) .. 


Pbilllpa Carbon Black. 

18.81 

10 

1.50 

1.60 

1.50 



88.77 

84.24 

80.78 1 

88.71 

6’08 

L. L. Narayan (Managing Dtreetor) 

T. Bhamanna (Chairman) .. 


Bane (Madraa) Ltd. 

9 05cd 

0 

0.75 

0.75 

0.70 

0.76 

11 

79.88 

11.80 

247,81 ! 

110.24 

—114.70 


Radio A Electricals Mfa. Co., Ltd. 

Bane Brake Linings Ltd. 

0.76 

10 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

. 1 

20.00 

8.41 

44.14 , 

7.80 

0.05 

B. K. SrlnlTaaan (Chairman) 

J. D. Chokel (Chalnnan) .. 

Bhahn FTaiad Jatn (Chalnnan) .. 


19 76 

10 

NO 

NO 

0.00 



225.00 

109.24 

280.60 

124.20 



EallU India Ltd. . 

141.00 

100 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 


600.00 

167.27 

19.81.24 

1131.50 

6 !o£ 


Bohtas Indnstriet . 

Bsn-Ealebdi Ltd. . 

Shaw Wallaoe A Co.. Lid. 

6 40 

10 

NO 

NO 

NO 


185.00 

114.76 

612.48 1 

288.00 

AbWit Sm (Chairman) 

A. w. B. Hayward 


0 50 

10 

0.90 

0.70 

NO 


100.00 

171-41 

£07.15 

120.47 



23.60 

10 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

£.00 

^E. 

40.00 

128.68 

226.80 1 

124.87 

8i08 

0. H. Bhabba (Chairman) .. 


Bpenoer A Co.. Ltd. . 

Btaadard Motor Prodoets 

Steal Containers Ltd. 

29 00 

10 

1.60 

2.00 

2.00 


88.78 

21.00 

88.87 

24.86 

885.80 

19.51 

186.00 

6.00 

— 4.80 

K. GowUakrlebna (Chairman) 

E. P. Goenka (Ch^rman) .. 


7 80 
23.60N 

10 

0.00 

1.60 

NO 

£.00 

2.00 


K 

0.99 

1.18 

£4.20 

16.88 


8 . Obattanatba Karayyar (Obalrmaii) 
Blr A, Eamaewaml Mndahar (Ohainman) 


Travanofwe Ogale Glaae 

4.46 

10 

0.00 

0.00 

■0.00 



875.00 

218.47 

912.07 

400.01 

6 !o8 


Tube Investments of India XAd. 

140.00 

100 

10.00 

8.00 

10.00 



80.59 

10.18 

107.00 

70.00 

0.09 

M.. 


Tungabbadra Industrlea Ltd. .. 

9.16 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.60 



819 00 

007.88 

27J97.28 

10.20.60 


Kedrah Mahlndra (Chairman} 

Pitta] MiUya (dMJrman) .. 


Union Garhlde India Ltd. 

83.19 

10 

1.50 

1.60 



100.00 

82.00 

121.88 

86.72 



United Breweries . 

15 75 

10 

0.90 

0.90 

8.28 

18.00 

£.60 

18.00 


200.00 

52.47 

104.99 

228 02 

48.50 

80.84 

297.63 

200.78 

214.14 

138.90 

180.40 

121.80 


Anand Mohan lal (Chairman) 

A. E. Kaderkntty (Managing Dlieetor) 
K. P. Goenka (Oiainnan).. 


Taslr Sultan Tobaeeo Oo.. Ltd. 

Western India Plywoods Ltd. .. 

Wool Oombsrs of India. 

88.60 

186.00 

18.81 

10 

100 

10 

1.06 

10.00 

NO 

1.76 

16.00 

0.80 

i! 







TRANtrORT 








£0.01 

17.07 

28 20 

17.72 

— 6.05 

M. 


Ben8M*Aainm Bteamiblp Cn. .. 

86.00N 

100 

NO 

NO 

NO 


i!' 

100.00 

42.54 

£89.50 

141.27 

M. 


Bharat Line . 

2.60 

10 

NO 

NO 


jr« 

‘?:8 

1 

70.00 

100.00 

479.08 

174.04 

108.76 

588.51 

850.80 

10,82.14 

25.81.88 

107.68 

102.00 

608.00 

86!85 

0.08 

0.46 

T. D. Chownile (Chalnnan) 

Vaeantrao B. Dei^ (Chairman).. 

A. £L BhlwandtwaDa (Chairman),. 


Cbowgute Bteamshlpi Ltd. 
Desnp^teamshlps Ltd. 

105 00 
247.60 
87.60 

100 

100 

NO 

0.00 

£.00 

NO 

‘IIS 

NO 

10.00 

£.60 

‘ 1 
• 

11 . 

£8.56 

£4.01 

£12.08t 




Indian Geneiml Nai^ntion A Bly. Oo.! I 
India BleaxDshlp Oo.. 

10,60 

£10 

NO 


1.00 

1.00 

r 

£47.60 ; 

478.02 

20.28.20 

1530.65 


Blr A. Eanumml Mndallar (Obairman) 


10.00 

10 

0.70 

0.60 

I 

50.80 

106.88 

781.80 

m.8i 

6!17 



Bataakar BhlpMng Oo., Ltd. .. 

15 00 

10 

0.76 

li 

1.00 


i: 

11,27.78 
100 00 

15^0.87 

£90,00 

00.10.84 

22,20.80; 

22,97.70 

405.58 

8.01 

0.09 

K. M. b. Tha^ereey 

J. H. Tarapom (OhalnnaD) 


Bctndla Steam Navigation OBw.. .. 

Bontb ImKbIpplim Oocpontlon. Ltd. 

22 OO 
£26 00 

£0 

so 

800 

1'^ 


i 

81.68 

£4.11 

80.38 

18.40 

0.07 

G. M. Mlira (Cbainnaa) .. ., 


WnlfordTranaporTEtd. 

1 

1 

0.076 

0.078 

0.076 
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COAL COMPANIES 


(In Inictui Of rnpeea) 


Ordinary 

OapiUl 


[Eesemil gjSj; 


Dopre* 

elation 


Carried 

Forward 


Chairman, 
Manaidng Director 
or Secretary 


61.00 
12.00 
120.00 
7.16 
16.00 
121.23 
£6.14 
£0.04 
12.00 
30 00 
18.90 
7.48 
31.07 
10.00 
1.16\ 
1 . 68 / 
7.60 
10.68 

31.60 
52.48 
40 00 

37.60 
64.00 
12.84 

668.40 

20.06 

8.00 

90.05 


30.40 
21.60 
884.30 
14.04 
22.80 
163.86 
£4.66 
. 1.45 

n.89 

49.09 
41.07 
1 06 
05.61 
7.40 
0.90 
14.18 
25.81 
40 60 
66.00 
82.74 
42.06 
84.32 
7.04 
202.81 
16.46 
17.68 
04.46 


107.64 
64.60 

12,08.48 

24.77 

07.08 

761.60 
£ 10.00 
667 70 

60.65 

124.57 

160.64 
14.16 

257.47 

12.44 

6.12 

3.67 

121.34 

126.66 

342.00 

138.60 
133..89 
187.41 

, 0 24 

20,63.08 
86.67 
1.80 
338.86 


126.65 
46.88 
826.68 
1.36 
66.05 
446.44 
£6.98 
452.80 
44.05 
47.26 
08 3.1 
10.65 
186. TJ 
84.00 
22.11k| 
14 00k 
38.70 
82.98 

206.40 
78.18 
67.75 
72.91 
18.18k 

12.23.85 

40.44 

23.76k 

153.41 


0.02 

I—14'82 


, £4.66 

—188.86 


—0.07 

0.00 

o!i7 
0 06 
0.10 
0.00 
— 8.68 
0.10 


M. 

M. 

llhaskar Mitter (Chairman) 


B. ITanuneo (Si'crct.ary) 

B. Fordwood (Chairman) . 

N. P. kapadia (Chairman) 
S. p, Ohhlber (Secretary) , 
^ F. BrliTley (Ciialrman) . 

j^askar Mittor (Cnmirman) 

M. 

M. 

M. 


0. M. A. Bathurst (Ciialrman) 

M. 


A. W. B. Bayward (Chairman) 
8, Jalniiria, Baq. (Chairman) 

8. D. Bhethia (CiiHlnnau) .. 


V. if. Bao, Esq^. ((Thainnan) 
B. P. Ohhlber (Secretary) .. 

S. B. Banthia (Secretary) .. 


Company 


Latest 

available 

Quotation 


AmalgamjAUxI CoalOelds 
Barroree Coko 
lioncal Coal 
Bhutaiibararce 
Borrua 
Burrnkur .. 

K»st Itirliun 
Equltabh- 

TIlngir'Kainuiir 
Kantnpuia rolJlcilfa 
Kafraa .BierrJah .. 
INaxita 

New Boer]>hoom .. 

New Maiihhofau .. 

North Wf Bt 

Ondal 

PamM*a 

Bench Vulh y 

Baiiopgunge 

Bewa 

Kamla Colllerips .. 
Shuthla Mining .. 
Bcndra 
Slngarenl .. 

Boiith Kuranpura 
Standard .. 

Western Bengal .. 


Paid-up 

per 

Btiare 


Dividend per Ordinary Share 


1087 


1968 


I Accounts 
I (’loll'd 


Bs. 

B-S. 

its. 

Bs. 

Kft. 

K». 


7.65 

10 

0 25 




3 

17. 

10 

2 on 

2 on 

2 00 

1 50 

3 

165 06 

100 

10 00 

12.00 

12 00 


10 

O.OON 

10 





4 

12.62 

10 

Nil 

0 50 

1 25 


12 

12,00 

10 

1 30 

NU 

1 20 

1 20 

u 

7.0(1 

£1 

2.00 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

4 

4.84 

10 

Nil 

\il 

Nil 


12 

38 25 

50 

7.50 

7 50 

5 00 

6 00 

6 

n .31 

10 

1 00 

1,20 

1 20 

2 O') 


0 02 

10 

0.60 

1.00 

1 00 

1.00 


l.OON 

10 





12 

14.5b 

10 

0.80 

1 20 

1.60 

1 6IJ 

10 

4.00 

10 



! 


1 3 

fl.25N 

10 






0 62N 

7.50 






13 i;f>N 

10 

0.76 

1 0.75 

1 on 

1.00 

12 

8.00N 

10 

0 25 

! 0.625 

1.00 


12 

7.94 

10 

1 25 

i 0 75 

1.00 


3 

12.00 

10 

0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

1.00 

3 

27 (H) 

10 

1.25 

1.26 

2 00 


12 

4.00 

10 





3 

75 00 

100 

12 50 

10 00 

H 00 


12 

4 00 

10 

0 36 

0.36 

0.70 

0.70 

12 

8.40 

10 

Nil 

Nil 

A’ll 


3 

12.81 

10 

0 26 

1 00 

2 00 

2.00 

8 

7.81 

10 

mi 

0.50 

1.00 

1 00 

12 

7.37 

10 

0.76 

0,76 

0.80 

0.86 

3 


H.—Managed by the Board of Directors. 


y,JB .—Dividends are shown os taxable. 


Knalnvestments. 


PREFERENCE SHARES 


Company 


Amount 
issued I 
(inlakhs) 
Bs. or£ 


Year 

of 

Issue 


Rate 

Approximate 
Month of 

Latest 

available 

Paid-up 

lier 

Quotation 

cent 

Faymeut 

Bs. 

Rb. 


Amount I 
issued , 
(inlakha) 
'BB.or£' 



Latest 

available 

Quotation 


Paid-up 


BREWERIES AND SUGAR 


Bhopal Sugar T.F.C. 

Oarew A (Jo. T.F.R.O. 

12.60 

1987 

6.00 

lAprll 


60.00 

100 

8.00 

1876 

6.60 

Mar. 

Sept. 

74.50 

100 

Cawnpore Sugar Works T.F.C. 
Deccan Sugar A Abkarl ‘A* 

10.00 

1905-24 

8.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

lOO.OUN 

100 

T.F.C. 

7.00 

1020 

7.00 

July 

April 

4.20 

6 

F4aBt India DIsUliorlcB C. 

£2.00 

1897 

9.00 

Jan. 

July 

17.86 

£1 

Gwalior Sugar K.C. 

0.76 

1040 

7.00 

Deu. 


47.00 

100 

Do. (Non-redeem).. 

6.00 

1040 

7.00 

Doc. 


47.00N 

100 

Purtabporo Co. 0. 

6.00 

1022 

10.00 

Got. 


11.00 

10 

Ramnuggor Cane T.F.C. 

4.00 

1033-38 

0.00 

Aug. 


60.00 

100 

Ravalgaon Sugar C. 

20.00 

1043 

6.60 

Oct. 

April 

64.00 

100 

Travancoro C.T.F. 

16.00 

1046 

5.00 1 

Deo. 

6.40 

10 

Upper Oangca T.F.C, 

12.00 

1032 

5.00 1 

Deo. 


90.00N 

100 

Do. C.R.O. 

15.00 

1046 

5.00 1 

Dec. 


70.00N 

100 

Walchaudnagar T.F.C. . ■ i 

8 60 1 


10.00 1 

1 April 

May 

74.00 

100 


COAL 


Borrea T.F.C. 

llurrakur (let) T.F.C. 

^ Do. (2ud)0. .. 

Equitable T.F. 
Karanpura Collierlos C. 
ttKhas KaJora 0. 

Now Beerbhoom T.F.C. 
Ondal T.F.C. 


14.00 

1800-07 

6.60 

Oct, 

April 

61.DON 

23.00 

1001-10 

7.00 

April 

Oct. 

75,00 

4.50 

1046 

6.00 


4.00 

4.00 

1806 

8.76 

Mar. 

Bept. 

45 OON 

0.80 

1946 

6.60 


34.00 

1.98 

1931 

10.00 

Mar. 

Sept. 

July 

7. OON 

2.00 

1920 

7.00 

Jan. 

7.00 

2.00 

1808-00 

' 6.60 

April 

Oct. 

48.00 


lOo 

100 

10 

100 

10 

10 

10 

100 


COTTON 


Ahtncdabad Advance T.F,C. 
Basantl Cotton T.F. .. 
Bowreah*A*T.F. 

^ Do. •B'T.F. .. 

Bradbury T.F. 

Cambodia C.T.F. 

Central India T.F. .. 
Century 8pg. A Mfg. Co. K.O. 
Cotabatore Pioneer O.T.F. . 

Elgin T.F.0. 

Elgin'B'TJP.O. 

Elphlnstone 0. 

Kesorain T.F.C. 

KhaUu Makanil (2nd) T.F. . 
Kotliarl O.T J*. 

Kotiiarl‘B'(Pref.) T.F.C. . 
^ksliml Vlehnu Cotton 
« watiM GkranldasBpg. <2 Wvg 

:: : 

New Great. 

EodarMlUsO,. 

^al^shml b.T JP. ., 

T.F.O.E. 

Svadoshl T.F.C. 

Swadeshi (Kanpur) 0. 
Travanoore Bason C.T.F. . 
Vi^nta(lHt)O.T.F. .. 

*>o. (2nd) O.T.F. 


10.00 

1080 

7.14 

April 

Oct. 

77.00 

100 

6.00 

1938 

6.26 

Nov. 


8.26N 

10 

6.00 

1000 

8.00 

Fob. 

Aug. 

86.00 

100 

6.00 

1900 

7.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

69.00 

100 

14.76 

1010 

10.00 

June 

Deo. 

26.00 

60 

1.00 

1028 

7.00 

April 


82,72 

100 

60.00 

1912 

7.14 

April 

Oct. 

870.00 

500 

126.00 

1968 

8.57 

Dec. 


108.60 

100 

1.00 

1086 

6.60 

June 


32.88 

100 

11.00 

1012 

8.00 

Biay 


85.00 

100 

4.20 

1043 

6.00 

JiUy 


6.25 

10 

26.00 

1019 

7.00 

May 

Nor. 

66.00 

100 

20.00 

1019 

10.00 

June 

Dec. 

03.00 

100 

20.98 

1947 

4.00 

Nov. 

• • 

66.00 

100 

18.00 

1937 

6.00 

Deo. 


7.86 

10 

6.00 


6.00 



7.86 

10 

16.00 

18M 

6.18 


*• 

126.25 

160 

17.26 

1947 

6.43 

Jan. 


68.00 

100 

7.46 j 

1944 

4.60 



8.76 

60 

174.66 i 

1947 1 

6.65 



80.00 

100 

8.00 

1018 

5.60 

Mar. 


100.00 

200 

10.00 

1048 

7.00 

Feb. 


00.00 

100 

2.00 

1982 

8.46 

April 


88.40 

60 

4.80 

1944 

4.00 

, , 


62.60 

100 

16.00 j 

1935 

7.14 

April 

Oots 

81.00 

100 

85.00 

1927 

8.67 

June 


61.00 

100 

60.00 

1946 

6.00 

May 


6.40 

10 

8.00 

1031 

6.50 



68.l0xd 

100 

1.60 

1938 

6.00 

.. 


67.02xd 

100 


ELECTRICS 


Vaitoy PoiwttS^lr^Oj 

South Madias^Sc.TJf. ' 

HySio JOeetno Fowet 


49.84 

24.15 

19.00 

22.00 

8.00 

6.00 

3.S6 


1917 

19()^11 

1040 

1940 

1989 

1907 

IMS 

1928 


7.00 

5.60 
6.00 
6.50 
6.50 

6.60 
7.00 

r.60 

6.00 


May Nov. 

June ifw. 
Sept. Deo. 

May Kot, 


86.00 

04.60 

10.26 

8.00 

8.90 

80.60 

81.60 

80.50 

8.64 


100 

100 

£1 

100 

10 

100 

100 

100 

10 


ENGINEERING 


Arthur BuUerCMiizafferpors).. 
Bum A Co., Ltd. (let) T.P.<5. 

Do. (2nd) T J.C. 

Indian Iron A Steel Co., Ltd. 

T.F.C. 

Indian Standard Wagon TJf.C. 

Jessop T.F.C. 

Kamani Englneeiing C.B. .. 
ttt'Kumardhubl Bnglneerlng 
T.F.C. .. . ( .. 

Larsen and Toubro Ltd. T.F.R. 
MulUndra A Mahlndra T.F.B.C. 
McKendes (1st) T.F.C. 
Promler-ConstTuctlon (1st) .. 
Do. (2nd) 0. 

Do. (Srd) 0. 

Tata Don and Steel Ost) C. 

Do. (2ud) C. 


1.60 

1019 

1 7.00 

Mar. 


1 8.75 

10 

13.00 

1895-98 

7.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

70.00 

KXi 

16.00 

1002 

6.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

60.00 

101 

00.05 

*1960 

5.00 

Dec. 


64.00 

100 

10.66 

1018 

7,00 

June 


60.OON 

100 

20.00 

.1041 

6 00 

May 

Nerv. 

60 00 

100 

15.00 

1045 

6.60 

July 


04.50 

200 

12 00 

1915 

4.00 

Juno 

Deo. 

41.00 

100 

18.00 

1946-47-61 

6.00 



70.00 

100 

2.5.00 

1045 

6.00 

May 


88.50 

100 

6.50 

1907 

7.86 


70.00 

100 

10.00 


1 0.26 



60.00 

100 

15 00 

1086 

1 6.26 



07.70 

100 

66 25 

1 1947 

1 4.50 



1 4.10 

10 

75 00 

1908 

I 6.00 

Nov. 


111.00 

160 

693.82 

1 190B 

1 7.50 

May 


1 80.00 

100 


JUTE 



Agarpara T.F.C. 

10 00 

1927 

7.00 

.Ian. 

July 

60.00 

100 


Alexandra T.F.C. 

9.00 

1906 

7.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

47.00 

100 


Alliance T.F.C. 

15 00 

1805 

6 00 

Mar. 

Sept. 

20.00 

100 


Anglo-Iudla T.F.C. 

40.00 

1917 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

09 00 

ino 


Auckland 0. 

10.00 

1909 

5.50 

May 

Nov. 

60 00 

100 


_ Do. (2nd) (J) C. 

Bally T.F.C. .. 

16 00 

1046 

4.50 

June 

Dec. 

40.00 

100 


20.00 

1018 

10.00 

April 

May 

J une 

Oct. 

90 00 

lOO 


Barnagore C. 

Blria G. . 

£2 00 
23.04 

1890 

1919 

6.00 

7.60 

Nov. 

Dec. 

81.OON 
CO. 50 

£5 

100 


Calcutta T.F.C. 

6.00 

1934 

0 60 

Jan. 

July 

33. OON 

100 


Caledonian T.F.C. 

10 00 

‘1918 

7.00 

.Tune 

Dec. 

66.00 

luo 


ChitavalSHh T.F.C. 

5 00 

1928 

7.00 

Mar. 

Kept. 

75.00 

100 


Dalhoiuie T.F.C. 

16 00 

1903-13 

7.00 

May 

Nov, 

86.00 

100 


Empire T.F.C. 

10.00 

1912 

7.00 

tVb. 

Aug. 

41.00 

100 


Fort Gloster T.F.C. 

14.00 

1890-08 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

86.00 

100 


Do. (2nd Pref.) T.F.O. 

7.00 

1048 

5 00 


64 00 

100 


Fort Winiam TJP.O. 

10.00 

1911 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

76.00 

100 


Ganges T.F.C. 

0 00 

1910 

8.00 

J tine 

Dec. 

80.00 

100 


Oourepore T.F.C. 

HoogUy T.F. 

20.50 

1805 

8.76 

.May 

Nov. 

66.00 

10 


11.76 

1918 

10 00 

May 

Nov. 

9.26 

10 


Howrah T.F.C. 

8.75 

1890 

7 00 

Slay 

Nov. 

66.00 

100 


Do. T.F.C. (0 .. 

Hukumchond T.F.C. 

17.60 

1003-06 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

49.50 

100 


40.00 

1019 

7 00 

June 

Deo . 

80 00 

100 


Ramariiatty T.F.C. 

Kanknaniih T.F.C. 

10 00 

1898 

8.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

62.00 

100 


10.00 

1900 

6.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

88.00 

100 


Kelvin T.P.C. 

10.00 

1907 

7 00 

Mar. 

Sept. 

60.00 

100 


Khotdah T.F.C. 

0 00 

1896 

0 00 

May 

Nov. 

54 00 

100 


Kinnlson T.F.C. 

16.00 

1900-13 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

38.00 

100 


I^ansdowne T.F.C. 

15.00 

1905 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

40.00 

100 


Lawrence (A) T.F.C. 

6 00 

1007 

7 00 

May 

Nov. 

65.00 

100 


Do. (B) T.F.0. 

10 00 

•* 

6.60 

Deo. 


48.00 

100 


NalhaU T.F.C. 

Do. (2nd) (J) T.F.C,E. .. 

7.50 

1906 

7 00 

May 

Nov. 

52.00 

100 


1C 00 

1946 

4.60 

June 

Deo. 

37.00 

100 


National T.F.0. 

f* 00 

1917 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

70 00 

100 


NeUlmarla T.F.0. 

6.00 

1930 

0.00 

April 

Oct. 

40.OON 

100 


New Central T.F.C.R. 

33.00 

1915 

7.00 

Jan. 

July 

48.00 

100 


Northbrook T.F.C. 

16 00 

1000 

5.50 

May 

Nov. 

5O,00Nj 

100 

100 


lleUanoe T.F.C. 

20.00 

1006-12 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

80 00 


Samnuggur 0. 

Shiee Amblca T.F.C. 

£1,50 

1901 

0.00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sh.21.60N 

£1 


11.70 

1927 

10.71 

Mot. 

Sept. 

26.00 

100 


Titaghur C. 

£1.50 

1897 

0 00 

Vnb. 

Aug. 

Sh,21.60N 

£1 


Union T.F.C. 

6.00 

1901 

7.00 

May 

Nov. 

60.00 

100 


Victoria 0. .. 

£1 60 

1898 

6 00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sb.21.60N 

£l 


Waverly T.F.a (f) .. 

7.60 

1013 

10.00 

Mar. 

Sept, 

20.00 1 

60 


RAILWAYS, STEAMSHIP AND TRAMWAYS 



Calontta Tramways 0. 

£2.60 

1900 

4.60 

lAprll 

Oct. 

8.76 

1 


Indian General NV. A BJy. 0. 

£2.44 

1800 

0.00 

Mar. 

Nov. 

SO.00 

£10 


India Steamship <w) TJ'.C3. 

26.00 

1028 

7.14 



02 00 

100 
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WEEKLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA (B. in crom) 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS (Ha oixiroB) 


{1-4,1971 2.4-1971 10-4-1070 


4.8a 

4,300.00 

4,305.82 

182.53 

273.42 

47.17 

3,862.60 


5.49 

4.26S.45 

4,253.05 

182.63 

268.42 


22.17 
4,004. HH 
4,027.05 
182.53 
361.42 


Iwat DfpirtfOMt 

NotM held in Banking Depariznent 

Notea in eiroulation . 

Total ttot« luaed. 

Qold coin and buUion. 

Foreign eeenriiiee. 

Rupee coin. 

Government of India rupee oeouritiee .. 

I Baoklof Dfpartinoat 

Depoaita of Central Qovemmeat 
Depoaita of State Qovemmonta .. 
Depoaita of Soheduled Commeroial Banka 
D^oaita of Soheduled State Co-operative 

Depoaita of Non-^heduled State Co¬ 
operative Banka . 

Depoaita of other banka .. 

Other Depoaita 
Ol^er Uabilitiea 

Total llabllltios or aitoti. 

Notea and ooina. 

Balanoea held abroad 
Loana and advanoea to¬ 
il) Central Qovemment 
(ii) State Govemmenta 
Loana and advanoea to Soheduled Com- 

meroial Banka .. . 

Loana and advanoeato State Co-operative 

Banka . 

Other loana and advanoea 
Billa purohaaed and diaoounted ., 
Inveetmenia 
Otker aaaeta 


Note .* The gold reaervea of Issue Department are valued at Re 63.68 per 
10 grama upto January 31, 1969 and at Ra 84.39 per 10 grama thereafter. 

COST or UVINO INDEX: 1970 (Baae. i 960 »ioo) 


0.74 

0.32 

86.17 

G80.02 

1,326.98 

4.88 

83.34 


49.63 

60.77 

758.46 

3,422.33 

362.47 

52 38 

2.38 

4.92 

217.95 

168.7.5 

12.49 

7.95 

0.69 

0.59 

0 34 

0.23 

87.18 

168 87 

703 75 

589.4.5 

,387.24 

993.12 

6 57 

22 25 

84.23 

117.87 

430.09 

206.86 

366.11 

196.18 

203.30 

2.56.98 

41.16 

11.64 

17.56 

27.41 

109.10 

108.25 

50.06 

45.69 




For the week ended 
(Friday) 


9-4-1971 ! 

2-4 1971 j 

10 4-1970 

1. Demand liabilitiea— 

(a) Demand ^poait^— 

1 



(i) From banka «• 

166.36 

156.21 

128.07 

(ii) From others.. .. 

2.627.32 

2,623.03 

2,256.03 

(6) Borrowingi from tuMitr* ^ 

33.88 

30.57 

3.7 43 

(c) Others .. .. 

2. Tima liabilities— 

(a) Time deposita— 

149*93 

147.50 

134.84 

(i) Prom banka _ 

31.81 

28.17 

38.24 

(ii) From othera.. 

3,306 37 

3,278.11 

2,826 04 

(6) Borrowiuga from banka .. 

9.90 

9.03 

0.73 

(o) Others 

3. Aggregate deposits (1) (a) (u)-f(2) (o) 

41.20 

41.37 

28 96 

(ii) .. . 

5,933.69 

5.901.14 

5,082.07 

4. Borrowings from Reserve Bank 
(a) Againat usance billa aud/or pro- 

270.26 

356.11 

196.15 

miMory notes 

J13.03 

179.96 

68.35 

(6) Othera 

5, BorrowingB from State Bank and/or a 
notified Bank and the State Qovem- 

127.21 

176.15 

127.83 

menta .. .. .. .. I 

46.17 

47.96 

56.88 

6. Cash. 

164.87 

166.81 

138.71 

7. Balanoea with Roaerve Bank 

214.36 

203.16 

180.08 

8. Cash and balances with Reserve Bank. 

379.23 

369 97 

319.69 

9. 8 M per cent of 3 

10. Balance with other banka in oorrent 

6.39 

6.27 

6.29 

account.. 

76.03 

! 79.37 

60.85 

11. Money at call and abort notioe 

28.56 

! 26.29 

4.5.20 

12. Inveatmenta in Government aeouritiec 

1 1,3.59.66 

i 1,361.02 

1,166.67 

13. 12 aa per oent of 3. 

14. Advanoea— 

(a) Loans, cash oredita and over 

22.91 

1 23-06 
( 

22.96 I 

1 

drafta 

3,752,63 

* 3,718.65 

3.325 41 

(6) Due from banka .. 

16. Inland billa purohaaed and dia 

37.08 

I 44.49 

1 

39.27 

oounted 

16. Foreign billa purohaaed emd dia 

776.90 

1 765.61 

i 

495.16 

oounted 

210 91 

1 210.65 

195 05 

17. Total Bank Credit (14 (a)-fl5+16) . 

. 4,740.44 

4,694 91 

4015 61 

18. 17 aa per oent of S 

79.89 

; 79.56 

79.02 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Its lii 


j 

1 

April 2. ! 
1971 : 

! 

Variation o\ or 

Wvvk ' Month j 

I.AtOst 

Year 

Money Supply with Ihe Public . ] 

7,199 } 

134 ! 

i 7b 

t- 665 

A\iLh tlu> ' 

4,420 1 

47 i 

10 

-i 333 

\ Witli thf I’tiM;*; . * 

2,779 i 

- 89 ! 

i : 66 

f 332 

Pactors affeclltij; Money Supply i 

Not Rank I’lA.Miit to <Jovi-rmni-nt j 
SoiMor . . , . j 

5.332 1 

93 

1 

i 144 

458 

Net Hunk tVi'dit to CoininrriMii j 
Soetfir . . . . . . ; 

2.172 

24 

i . 77 

289 

Not Fon-iKti KxI-h.in}.,'»• (.•< <4' 

Hanking So<*(or 

,■>28 

•) 

j 14 

— 60 

Otljor I'uctors . . j 

- 

1.7 

I 111 

- 32 



(a) The original aouroe of data doea not oover thia oentre. 

MONEY RATES* 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OP SECURITY PRICES 

(1961-62-^ lot') 





































‘COMMERCE’ ALL.INDIA HOTEL GUIDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 

COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN. AMERICAN iPLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone: 33211 Telegrams: 

8 Lines GRAND 

Centrally Situated for 

Rail Station, Air & Sea Ports 


With Best Compliments 
From 

WEST END HOTEL 

45.MBrlne Lines 
BOMBAY 20 


Pbeoe ] 299121 


Grams : BESTHOTEL 


Telex: 011-2892 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marine Drive, Bombay*I 
YOUR HOME AWAY PROM HOME 
BUROPEAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHERB 
AIrcondItloned A Nen-AircondltlonaB 
Rooms facing tha B^. Alrcopdltlonod 
Banquet Room and Conference Room. 
Por Dinner and Dancing Pleasure 

THE FLAMINGO 

(AIrcondItloned Restaurant) 

Indian Snd Continenul Cuisines. 
Telephone No. 299280 (Four lines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds. Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Golf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondl- 
tloned Bed Rooms; AIrcondItloned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
facilities. 

Telephone No. 25171 (6 lines) 
Telegraphic address: WEST END 
Telex: Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAGE 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road. Byculla, Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLA ^ Phone: 379956 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

Binny’s Road, Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd, 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms ail 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; Alrcondi- 
tloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 84094 (7 lines)' 
Telegraphic address : ** CONNEMARA " 
Telex : Madras 486 Grade—Five Star 


For a Princely Treatment it is Always 

RITZ HOTEL 

® CONVENTIONS, SWIMMING POOL 

CLUH. TENNIS COUHT. ALL ROOMS 
TASTffPULLY furnished WITH A1 TacHED UA7h3 
. FUNNING HOT AND COLO WATER-LUXURY 
TAXIES AND TELEX SERVICES. 

RITZ HOTEL, Hyderabad 
To ittiki jrouf j(air memonblt 


The Tourists' Paradise in Mysore 

SPACIOUS ROOMS WITH ATTACHED PATHS. DINING 
ROOM. GAR, OVERLOORINQ FAMOUS RRINDAVAN 
GARDEN WITH COLOURFUL ILl.UMINATIONS EVERY 
DAY. facilities FOR CONFLRfcNCES A 
CONVENTIONS. CON TINENTAL /INLiaN/SOUTM 
INDIAN DELICACIES. 

HOTEL KRISHNARAiiASAGAR, Mysore 
l/wjjgcr^tlpg holiday for the busy executive 





HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst the Splendours of Mysore 

AIRCONDiTlONED ROOMS. SPACIOUS LOUNGE. 
DINING ROOM. RAR, CONTINENTAL/INDIAN/SOUTH 
INDIAN CUlv‘5lNh, IDEALLY SUITED FOR 
CONFERENCF-;S AND CONVENTIONS 

HOTEL METROPOLE. Mysore 
for comfortable stay and tatty cuisine 


Hotel XATARAJf 

MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY Telephone; 2S4101 
Telex; 230t Grams: Hotel Raja 




iplmdldly Yottars 

THE ASHOKA HOTEL 

































THE SOUTH INDIA 

INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Registered Office: 

Moti Mahal (6th Floor) 
Jamshedji Tata Road 
Churchgate Reclamation 
BOMBAY-20. 

BRANCHES ALL OVER INDIA 



AU ABOUT STATE ENTERPRISES 

JiMcf in 

LOK UDYOQ: public ENTERPRISES 

^ English monthly. Contains topical 
on management, production, 
“Utocc and p^sonnel. Statistical Infor- 
^tion. Objective andysis of performance. 
A must for Entrepreneurs, Industrial and 
Executives and aU interest in 
Economics, 

StibKsiption ; Rs. 30.00 (Inland) 
^ tpk Vd^QA 



Sometime* it U Intercatins to t»k« • took at thin^ ^ 

• new Bort of look, thiat makes you ore them ^Nffercxitf^ 

For iDBtanoa, look m% th« things •roond Vod 
that worit by nl^ctridtr* 

Tht ctiilng fsa that knsp a yoo cool •.. tht lamp 
AistHOUtside that guides you safdy botna at dght... 
tne miU that makes ths doth yoa wear... the radio tkia 
keeps you in touch with th« world. 

You can easily think of mors things, But ydu will acr«% 
life would have been dull and diificvlt* without them... 
without electridty.- 

For half a century Tata* have been senring you and industry 
with this low-cost power. And every time you press a switch ♦•a 

Someone at Tatas is working for you 

tMf TATA HYDRO-AECrriC ROWH SUPfiY COMPAHY UAOTIB 
YHI ANDHRA VALLEY POWER SUPPLY COMPAPflT UMrTm 
iHf TATA POWER COMPANY lUMTSD 


»♦♦♦ ♦ ♦* 






ARUN ELECTRICS 

DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL GOODS 
& 

LICENSED ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 

Specialised In Design & Erection of Electrical Installations for 
Industrial Projects, Residential & Commercial 
Multi'Storeyed Buildings. 


ARUN ELECTRICS 

35, Shamset Street, 
Bombay-2. 

TEL 325914 A 327234 


■m 







mmm 



Fabric quality of the highest degree. And such a range! 
Patterned. Plain. Checks and Stripes in Pastel Colours. 




Cotton ‘TereneVcotton 2x2 'TereneVcotton, Printed, Tebilized and Mafimsed qualities 

^TANOAriU eioib), • SMrtOARU (MIW CHINA) Bombar • STANDARD D*«w • MAfATlAl FWt NtM«n Unil N*. 1 • NUtfATlAl FMf (SASSOON), UaiI Nt 7 

UAIA lAL r Ui (Utw IIRIUNI Buabiv Uiit No 1 • NfW SHORRUCK AhMtftM • NIW SHORROCX IbAM * SURAT COTTON Sofit • MlHUI TtXTILtS AUmdikK. 
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BOMBAY, MAY I, Wl 


BRICE Rs. 2 


Jute Goods Shortage Ahead? 
AfrO’Asian Plans for Sub-contracting 
Sugar: Can UP Afford Take-over? 
India-China Trade Feelers 

—Vadilal Dagli 




• # 




IMPORTERS 

OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


PAPER 

I inll S 1 




MANUFACTURERS OF 

FIBRE BOARD FILES 
BOX FILES 
CLIPS & RING FILES 
OFFICE FILES Etc. 

p:; ^ 

12-14. MIRZA STREET 
BOMBAY.3 T*lR;12*m 


STONE-WALL WORK LTD 

p, I. V. 

POSITIVE INI’INITELY VARIABLE 
CHAIN GEAR 

POR INCREASED PRODUCTION 
THE «NO SLIP* GEAR POR 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 

METALtK: ALLOY PIRNS AND 
BOBBINS 

No frtyod pirn tipi or iltoration In tho 
bore nor eny ihrlnkife of the pirn In 
condltlonlnf proceis—Rustiest end In 
compirlson with wooden pirns breekife 
precticelly nil. 

NOW MADE IN INDiA 

Refer Enquiries ind/or Orders to 

ALTEX PRIVATE LTD. 

147 Eiplintde Roed. P. O. Box I OH. 
Fort. BOMBAY 

TetephoM No. ISIOtl TelMinmt **BeTBX’* 


NEW INDIA INDUSTRIES LIHITED | 
BARODA 

Fonmost Manufectu/trt of 
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Mfe cover cveiythlnsw Even you. 


You name if, we cover it. 

,A tabie, a bare wall: or a picture 
window. A huge, homely 
ermchair, or a sleek bed. Wehave 
furnishings and bedsheetft? 
in colours you'll love. 


And just for you, deep pile, 
snuggly towels with matching 
bedsheets;^ in stunning stripes,- 
solids and blooms. See them soorv> 
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aLkJ UZAa graph papers & charts 

Many years of fesearch, experience and finest quality 
material goes in the making of AJANTA Graphs and Charts 

No wonder, today, AJANTA Graphs and Charts are accepted.by 
the users as one of the highest standard of workmanship compar* 
ing even to the finest imported brands. Thus these charts and 
Graphs also save the foreign exchange which is so valuable for 
the Indian economy 
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A jute goods shortage? 


A re we in for a shortage of jute goods in the near future ? Against 
the background of falling exports and the claim of the industry 
over-capacity in the Calcutta region, as evidenced by the closure 
about 12 units, such an assumption would seem to be far-fetched. 
In fact, industry spokesmen have in recent years been repeatedly 
talking about the bleak future of this most important foreign 
ixchange-camer and have expressed their dismay at the Govern¬ 
ment’s proposal for the setting up of new jute mills outside West 
Bengal Obviously, the Government does not agree with this assess¬ 
ment, and the Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr L. N. Mishra, on the 
other hand, has a complaint that the industry is not preparing itself 
to meet the growing demand for jute goods in the coming years. At 
the recent annual meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association 
[UNfA) he urged the industry “not to be swayed by the passing 
currents of pessimism and to assess correctly the prpspects before 
the industry both in the immediate and the distant future**. 

Interestingly enough, there is not much of divergence in the 
wtimates of the Gevemment and the industry on the future domestic 
aeeds. Also, there is unanimity on the necessity of maximising 
exports of jute goo4s« The Govermnent does not dispute that exports 
(lave shown a consistent decline—the figures of shipments of 5.39 
lakh tonnes in 1970 Compared to 9.29 lakh tonnes in 1965 speak for 
themselves. But Mr Mishra thought it fit to give expression to the 
Crovemmcttt^s oft-repeated view that the decline in the jute industry*8 
ProducUox;^ the main fwtor behmd the 


export setback) is partly due to a fall in the machine effidency 
because of wear and tear and that the mills which bad closed down, 
were those with such outdated machinery that even in normal times 
they could not work economically. The Government also feels that 
despite the competition from synthetics, there is considerable growth 
potential in carpet backing demand, in some areas of consumption 
jute still has functional superiority and the prospects of developing 
new uses Of jute such as decoratives and furnishings are good. There 
is also every possibility, in its opinion, of a rapid increase in the 
offtake in industrial countries such as the USSR. On the domestic 
front the packing requirements tif the country may go up to 11.8 
lakh tonnes by 1980-81 as against ihe current level of 5.28 lakh 
tonnes. And Mr Mishra was also quick to point out that on the 
projection of a 7 per cent increase in domestic consumption made 
by the industry and to which the Chainnan of the Association, 
Mr H. D. Wahi, had referred, tlie figure for the likely demand for 
1980-81 would come to 10.4 lakh tonnes. Bui given the present 
pattern of product-mix it is unlikely that the mills will be able to 
produce more than 12 tc 12.5 lakh tonnes of jute goods out of the 
present installed capacity. A jute goods shortage could thus develop 
unless mills undertook a substantial modernisation and expansion 
programme to take care of the growing demand for jute goods within 
the country as well as cater to the export demand better. 

The industry, on its part, has sought to give an answer by referring 
to shrinking overseas markets, rising costs, a serious shortage of 





working funds, and, of course, labour indiscipline. Mr Wahi has 
also referred to the inadequate production of jute and the need for 
speedily inducing jute growers to take to intensive cultivation on 
scientific lines. These difficulties faced by the industry cannot be 
denied, but they by themselves do not answer the Government’s 
criticism that the mills have not been availing themselves of the 
financial help they have already been ofTcred to undertake a worthwhile 
modenusalion programme. Loans fri>m financial institutions have 
been promised. New Delhi has also gone to the extent ot assuring 
the industry that should the indigenous makers of equipment fail to 
deliver machinery in time, impt)rts in all necessai'y cases would be 
allowed. Mr Mishra has, however, found that the industry has been 
largely unrcsponsi\'C to this oiler of help, and he sees, therefore, no 
other way of averting a serious shortage of jute goods in the near 
future than of licensing now units in some States outside West Bengal. 

On the face of it, therefore, it would look that the industry is 
taking a very shorl-siglited view of the calls that would be made on it. 
The sharp fall in exports which in 1970 were at an all-time low scema 
to have completely unnerved it. So much so, instead of talking 
in terms «^f increased production to avail itself of the possible oppor- 
tuniCics created by the civil war in Last Bengal, it is more keen to 
lake advantage of the situation by increasing the prices of some 
goods. New Delhi is right in opposing this proposal for it would be 
most unwise to bank on a sellers’ market that could be there for 
some lime, to plan the future of the jute industry. An industry 
threatened by synthetics cannot itself initiate an action that could 
well give a greater boost to synthetics and price out jute goods from 
some markets. The fact that there has not been much of diversion of 
orders to Calcutta from Bangla Desh is itself significant. Foreign 
buyers would appear to calculate that the difficulties of obtaining 
jute goods from Bangla Desh would be resolved soon, and, in any 
case, they would not like to create conditions in which prices of 
jute goods would shoot up, and thereby reducing their competitive¬ 
ness with synthetics. It is a hint which our jute goods industry can 
prolitably take. The damage done to the jute industry in Bangla 
Desh because of the fighting there, however, promises to give a 
breathing time to our industry. It is important that it utilises this 
opportunity to go ahead with modernisation and expansion of 
capacity with the help promised by the Government. There is no 
reason why it should shy away from this, particularly when it believes 
that the Jute Corporation will help stabilise jute prices and improve 
crop productivity. 


Lip-servIce to land reforms 

T hose familiar with the power structure in rural areas and with 
implementation of land laws do not need to be reminded of 
Wolf Ladejinsky’s findings last year that security of tenure is not 
given to the many, that rents are exorbitant and that ceilings on land 
ownership are notional. He summed up by saying that economic 
interest and social justice for the village poor had not gone hand in 
hand in the past twenty years. When the Chief Ministers met last 
September to discuss land reforms, therefore, the agenda before 
them made no bones about the two programmes which needed to be 
given “ overriding priority in the present context”. These were 
conferment of ownership rights on tenants and revision of ceiling 
provisions and their strict enforcement. As the data then presented 
to the Chief Ministers show, ceiling limits remain high in most of the 
States. I'or irrigated lands, the ceiling on existing holdings is in 
most Slates around 50 acres. In the non-irrigaled areas, owncrsliip 
of as much as 336 acres is pennissible. Since the ceiling provisions 
affect an extremely small proportion of the rural community adversely, 
the Chief Ministers decided on balance in favour of conferring 
benefits on those who are landless or lack viable holdings. 

Cliief Ministers also noticed that there were large tracts of land 
vesting in ,the State in addition to Government wastelandsc Little 
effort had been made to ensure that such land was allotted only to 


the landless and to genuine agriculturists who own fewer than, three 
acres. Another field of State counpetence, where the C^iief 
found progress halting if not absent, was die distribution of lands 
benefiting from major and medium irrigation projeeta. Government 
has spent hundreds of crores of rupees on irrigation. It is essential 
both in order to raise production substantially and to ensure social 
justice that the benefits from thdse projects should flow to the largest 
possible number of families. As the allotments of land in the Rajasthan 
canal area indicate, however, developed land has not gone to the 
landless or small holders, and not even to those who lost their farms 
because of the construction of dams at Bhakra and Pong : land 
has been instead allotted to those from within Rajasthan who had 
the necessary pull with politicians and revenue officials. Apart from 
bringing virgin land under irrigation. Government is taking concerted 
steps to develop roads, marketing centres and warehousing and to 
supply of credit in areas benefiting from the major irrigation projects. 
Its intentions about linking land distribution policy with social 
justice are being tested in the command areas of major irrigation 
projects and have so far been found sadly hypocritical. 

While paying lip-service to land,reforms, therefore, the actual 
policy favours landed interests. What makes this policy socially 
dangerous is the explosive situation created by the green revolution. 
As the Prime Minister told Chief Ministers last year, the green 
revolution might not remain green unless it was accompanied by 
revolution based on ^social justice. She commended to thefn land 
reforms as “ no single programme so intimately affects so many 
millions of our people”. Now that green revolution land is becoming 
more prized socially and economically, landlords who adopt the 
new farm practices have been seeking unrestricted land control. 
Illegal as they are under the law, rents have risen from the traditional 
50 per cent to 70 per cent of the crop. Owners have been getting 
rid of tenants altogether. Law has aided and abetted them in resuming 
landL for .self-cultivation. One-time tenants are being reduced to 
share-croppers and numbers of the landle.ss have been growing. It 
is hiirdly surprising that last year there were reports almost everj^ 
day of incidents of forcible occupation of land—both by the landed 
and by the landless. This is the foretaste of the law-and-order problem 
which must destroy social peace unless energetic steps are taken 
towards a more equitable distribution of land which is the most 
important means of production in the rural areas. 

Yet, at the first meeting of the Central Land Reforms Committee 
last week, Mr Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed showed no sign of urgency. 
There is no obstacle to prevent State Governments from adapting 
the West Bengal or Kerala ceiling laws to the conditions of their 
own State. This, however, has not been recommended by the Com¬ 
mittee. It has been suggested instead that more facts should be 
collected on the provisions of ceiling laws and their implementation 
before the Committee meets again in June. In view of the obvious 
reluctance of the political members—Central and State Ministers—' 
to make any forward move, a rehash of available data is only a 
time-consuming device. Enough is known of the fate of ceiling laws 
and how they have been ignored or circumvented. It is not necessary 
to have any further detailed studies on tbe classes of land before 
an essential degree of uniformity in ceilings can be brought about 
by fixing them on a fiimily basis and lowering the level where it is 
high—as it now is in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Madhya 
Pradesh, Maharashtra, Mysore, Orissa and Rajasthan. 

Closely linked with the imposition of ceilings is the evoluti^ 
of policy regarding the small holders. Obviously there is no social 
gain if the break-up of a large and efficiently managed fattn leads to 
tbe inefficient management of smaller farms into which it is parcelled 
out Redistribution of surplus land must, therefore, be viewed as a 
step towards consolidation of land holdings and reorganisation 
farming operations. Surplus lands must be in compact 

blocks. Detailed production programmes must be worked out fot 
the new allottees who have small holdings in contiguous areas> 
the States where the political influence of the landed Interests has 
not bedevilled the op^atton of eefling laws^ greaier mtrgy 
to be idioTO in jmpl<»nentmg<m^ 




india-china trade 

Let’s keep the powder dry 

By Vadilal Dagli 


T he secret visit to the Canton Fair on 
April 15 by the Indian Commissioner 
to Hongkong, Mr V. Siddharthacharry, on 
the eve of his transfer to New Delhi, was 
a minor yet significant step towards nor¬ 
malising trade relations between India and 
Communist China. Sincp the Sino-Indian 
conflict in 1962 the trade between the two 
most populous countries of the world has 
been paralysed. During the past one year 
or so informal contacts were, however, be¬ 
ing developed between Indian officials in 
Hongkong and Chinese trade representa¬ 
tives who, all of a sudden, began to in- 
^ te Indian diplomats to their parties. The 
Chmese trade leaders also attended the 
official functions of the Indian Commis¬ 
sion. These contacts which were initial¬ 
ly hesitant increasingly became less un¬ 
friendly, particularly because of the acute 
cold war between the Soviet Union and 
China and the Chinese concern for 
broadening their foreign trade base which 
IS perilously narrow. 

The disruption of political and eco¬ 
nomic ties with the Soviet Union which 
was almost complete in the mid-sixties, 
convinced China that it was dangerous to 
rely on one or two dominant trading 
partners who could paralyse the economy 
of a weaker partner. The Chinese claim 
that the Soviet Union did efcactly this 
and disrupted their economy by with¬ 
drawing all of a sudden all technical and 
economic assistance. Another lesson the 
Chinese learned during the sixties was 
that it is not wise to mix politics with 
trade. Except in relation to Japan which 
is a special case, the Chinese became ex¬ 
ceedingly pragmatic in their trade rela¬ 
tions with the non-communist wcmld. Des¬ 
pite the fact that Peking had no diploma¬ 
tic relations with Bonn, West Germany be¬ 
came a leading trading partner. China 
‘ also did not mind buying wheat and steel 
: horn Australia at a time when Australian 
I u-oops were 'actively assisting “the im- 
I penalist US forces” in Viet Nam. 

J I think that it is in the context of 
this new trade policy of China that one can 
explain the thaw between Indian officials 
and Chinese trade representatives in 
Hongkong. I was more convinced about 
the shift during a rather leisurely chat 
'vith Mr K. C. Wang, Chairman of the 
pro-communist Chinese General Chamber 
of Commerce, on my recent visit to Hong- 
l^ong. Mr Wang, who himself is a mil¬ 
lionaire and dresses like one, represents 
^hina in Hongkong in so far as her trade 
relations are concerned. He discusses 
wreign affairs in perfect Maoist jargon. 
He can be amiable, too, as T found him 
iny rather frank discussions with him. 
Wang, who is also Communist 
China’s reliable contact man in Hongkong 
outside world, repeated -this 
Observation several times during our discus¬ 
sions on India-China relations; “One who 
the knot should tie it.” When I 
, ^ked him what should be done if there 
a dispute about * who actually untied 
he repudiated the suggestion 
China invaded India. “If we had in- 
India why should we send back the. 
T^ded >t!temet» of yroi;, after giving 


them medical treatment? We even repair¬ 
ed your trucks and sent them back to 
you.” Mr Wang claimed. But when dis¬ 
cussions were becoming a little surcharg¬ 
ed with emotion he indicated that both 
countries should forget the past. “We 
must realise that India and China are 
two leading countries of Asia. They should 
be on friendly terms with each other, but 
this can happen if we learn to distinguish 
between right and wrong.” 

“How to do it? It IS rather a difficult 
problem,” I said. 

“It is not difficult at all. What is 
right? Right means anti-imperialist and 
pro-oppressed. There are two imperialist 
systems in the world—American imperial¬ 
ism and Socialist imperialism of the 
Soviet Union. You cannot be right if you 
are friendly with any of these two im¬ 
perialist powers. India cannot be right 
when she is friendly with the socialist im¬ 
perialism of the Soviet Union,” Mr Wang 
said. 

When I asked him about India’s posi¬ 
tion in the scale of China’.s unfriendliness, 
Mr Wang .said: “American imperialism 
and Socialist imperialism are our two main 
enemies. India is different. You are not 
an imperialist power.” 

For Mr Wang the wmrld was divided 
into two camps. On one side were Ameri¬ 
can imperialists and Socialist imperiali.sts 
while, on the other, was the rest of man¬ 
kind. 

When 1 told him that the Soviet 
Union had also given us aid along with 
other friendly countries, he asked* “Is 
Russian aid really aid? You must know 
what aid is from the aid we give to 
African countries. No string is attached, 
no big power chauvinism. You must learn 
from our experience with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union is helping you now. If 
India trades with China, her attitude will 
change.” 

When I pressed him about the process 
of normalisation of trade relations be¬ 
tween India and China, he said that it 
-was good that we had still diplomatic 
ties. He hinted that ambassadors should 
be exchanged. But he also said that nor¬ 
malisation could take place only when 
India distinguishes clearly between what 
is right and what is wrong. 

Behind the mask of Maoist jargon I 
found inclinations, although hesitant, for 
moving towards normalisation of trade re¬ 
lations with India. China has launched a 
probing operation. The Invitation to 
Mr Siddharthachany to visit the Canton 
Fair (you can’t visit the Canton Fair 
without an Invitation, and when I was in 
Hongkong in the middle of last month I 
was told that several American business¬ 
men were waiting for invitations to this 
Fair) was part of this probing operation. 

What are the possibilities of reviving 
trade with China? I think in the near 
future these possibilities are not vei*y 
bright but in dealing with sfi resi¬ 
lient a power like China we should keep 
our powder dry. It is in this context that 
I enquired from various sources in Hong¬ 


kong about the possible composition of 
India-Ohina trade. Even in the days of 
Hindi-Chini bhai-bhai our trade with 
China was not very significant. In 1953, 
the total volume of trade between the 
two countries amounted to only Rs 18 
million. In 1959 it reached the peak and 
the total volume of trade rose to over 
Rs 120 million. In that year our e.xpoits 
to China amounted to Rs 75 million and 
imports totalled about Rs 4.9 million. Even 
during this peak period our export.^ to 
China wore a little less than 1 per cent 
of our total exports during that year and 
our imports from China were less than 
0.5 per cent of our total import bill. 

But during the intervening period 
there has been structural as well as geo¬ 
graphical changes in China’s trade. In 
the fifties nearly two-thirds of China’.s 
trade v^as with the communist bloc and 
the remaining one-third with non-com¬ 
munist countries. Today China's trade 
wdth non-communist countries amounts to 
82 per cent while the .share of the com¬ 
munist countries is only 18 per cent. The 
Soviet Union which was China’s principal 
trading partner has been replaced by 
Japan which exportc'd to China in 1969 
goods worth $391 million. We.st Germany 
($151 million), the UK ($124 million), Aus¬ 
tralia ($117 million) and Canada ($114 
million) were other major trading part¬ 
ners of Communist China for whose 
markets the Nixon Administration has 
now made an unorthodox bid. 

What could China buy from India? 
When we had normal trade with China 
wo exported jute sacking bags, hessian 
cloth, cotton, tobacco, black pepper, shel¬ 
lac, chrome ore, sandalwood oil, sugar and 
machine tools. We imported from China 
soda ash, caustic soda, raw silk, newsprint, 
drugs, iron and steel manufactures. 

At pr'esent some unofficial trade is 
going on in some small quantities in mica 
and jute which pass through Nepal, Hong¬ 
kong and Western Europe. In view of 
the widespread structural changes in the 
economies of both India and China in the 
intervening period, the trade pattern may 
undergo some change. Among the items 
that China might like to buy from India 
are aluminium ingots, scientific instru¬ 
ments, light machine tools, textile machi¬ 
nery, mining machinery, transport equip¬ 
ment, power equipment, jute and Indian 
herbs for its export-oriented indigenous 
pharmaceutical industry. She might be 
prepared to release goods such as tung¬ 
sten, mercury, rice, vegetable oils and 
newsprint. As regards light engineering 
goods India can compete v\'^ith other in¬ 
dustrialised suppliers of China, especially 
in the matter of light machine tools, min¬ 
ing machinery and textile machinery 
where excess capacities exist. 

There is also a likelihood of China 
buying from us some vital consumer 
goods. It was repiorted recently that thcpi 
were shortages of matches in rural areas 
of North China. Last December, the in¬ 
habitants of the city of Canton experi¬ 
enced great difficulties in obtaining elec¬ 
tric bulbs. These stray instances would 
indicate the possibilities of loc*ating the 
outlets for some of our consumer goods 
in the limitless market that is China. 

As one student of China in Hongkong 
told me, ‘ when your relations with China 
would normalise, trading will take place 
not between two agricultural countries but 
two developing industrial societies”. □ 
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MARKET GOSSIP 




Another bank merger 

VHE shares both Hank of Baroda Ltd 
* and the Tata Chemicals had been con¬ 
siderably active in the past few days. The 
market had obviously sensed the coming 
merger of the Bank of Baroda Tdd with 
Tata Chemicals anfl had apparently calcu¬ 
lated that this merger would be to the bene¬ 
fit of the two. On Tuesday, Tata Chemicals 
closed firm at Rs 32.50 gaining more than 
three points during the course of the day 
and shares of Bank of Baroda r«td moved 
up by four points to Rs 122, The merger 
scheme was approved by the boards of 
directors of the two companies on Wednes¬ 
day. The scheme will be implemented after 
the approval by the members of the two 
compani(?s at meetings to be called under 
the directions of the High Court. Under 
the tenn.s of the proposed amalgamation a 
holder of every five shares of the Bank 
of Boarda Ltd will receive (a) nine ordi¬ 
nary .shares of Rs 10 each of Tata Chemicals 
and (b) five 8 per cent debentures of Rs 100 
each of Tata Chemicals (secured by floating 
charge and redeemable at par at the end 
of 12 years). Those shareholders of the 
Bank of Baroda Ltd who do not wish to 
accept the scheme of amalgamation will be 
entitled to opt for payment in cas^h at the 
rate of Rs 135 per share of the Bank of 
Baroda Ltd. 

The bank received a total compensa¬ 
tion of Rs 8.40 crorcs following nationalisa¬ 
tion. Tata Chemicals has a major expan¬ 
sion programme in view and it is also 
awaiting clearance from the Government 
for its proposed Rs 50-crore fertiliser pro¬ 
ject at Mithapur. Additional resources pro¬ 
vided by the shareholders of the Bank of 
Baroda Ltd would help Tata Chemicals in 
this expansion. □ 


New import policy 

»T*HE import policy of the Government 
^ hi'>s assumed in the past two or three 
years far more significance than in the 
past. For one it no longer has the c4iar- 
acter of just an import policy. It is more 
of a foreign trade policy that seeks to 
provide some answers as to how imports 
are to be geared for increased production 
to create more exportable surpluses. It is 
alvso important because of the faith that 
the Government is increasingly placing in 
State trading It is, therefore, not sur¬ 
prising that at mid-w^eek there should 
have been considerable speculation as to 
what the new import policy, about to be 
announckxl, will hold. 

The import policy for 1971-72 is sure 
to reflect the Government’s determination 
to fulfil its election pledges. In the sphere 
of trade an important commitment of the 
Government is to increasingly canalise 
impoits through State agencies. Already 
70 per cent of tho import trade is handled 
either directly by the Government or its 
agencies. The new’ import policy will pro¬ 
vide for a further increase in tho State’s 
share of imports. It is reported that 
among the items listed for canalisation 


this year are some chemicals, drugs and 
raw materials and metals. 

In pursuance of its promise to encour¬ 
age the small man in the business field 
the Government may announce in the im¬ 
port policy some additional facilities or 
incentives for entrepreneur importers in 
the small-scale sector. Similarly the v/eak- 
er sections of the community and the 
handicapped are likely to benefit from 
the policy. This may be sought to be done 
through liberal import of hospital equip¬ 
ment, gadgets for the deaf and dumb, 
books and the like. 

Since it is admitted on all hands that 
the solution to the economic problems fac¬ 
ing the country lies in increased produc¬ 
tion, the import policy will be so designed 
as to make it a major instrument 
for stimulating production. In other 
words, liberalisation of the import 
of items needed for fuller utili¬ 
sation of capacity in certain industries is 
very much on the cards. Further, the com- 
fortable external reserves position of the 
Government is a factor in favour of libe¬ 
ralisation. It is, however, certain that in 
trying to meet the import requirements of 
industries the new policy will give pre¬ 
ference to those engaged jn exports. In 
fact, the objective of incr^sed production 
IS not only to meet the growing internal 
demand but also to step up exports sub¬ 
stantially. The prospects in this regard 
are indeed very bright. For instance, India 
can make good the large gap that will 
occur in the world supply of jute goods 
because of the calamitous happenings in 
East Bengal which have practically crip¬ 
pled Pakistan’s jute industry, import 
policy, therefore, is likely to give special 
attention to the needs of the jute indus¬ 
try with a view to maximising its exports 
and encouraging it to expand quickly. 

A distinctive feature of the new policy 
will be greater integration of imports 
with exports. In order to carry this pro¬ 
cess further barter deals on an increasing 
scale are expected to be put through in 
future. Under the policy the class of 
established importers will further dimi¬ 
nish. So long as tho bulk of the import 
trade was handled by them the red book 
publi.shed by the Government annually 
had some relevance. But has it now when 
imports, by and large, are allowed to ac¬ 
tual users? Q 

lOB Ltd collects surplus 

•yllE amount of Rs 10 lakhs recently paid 
^ by the Government to the Indian Over¬ 
seas Bank Ltd is no extra compensation 
because of the takeover in July 1969. Offi¬ 
cial sources point out that under the natio¬ 
nalisation law branches in Malaysia of the 
three erstwhile banking companies—the 
Indian Overseas Bank Ltd, the United 
Commercial Bank Ltd and the Indian Bank 
Ltd—were not nationalised. What had hap¬ 
pened was the Malaysian branches of these 
banks were being managed since July 1969 


by the concerned nationalised banks as 
agents of the erstwhile banking companies. 
And so the “surplus” which would include 
profit.s and some other items, would have 
to be paid to the erstwhile banking com- 
paires assuming, of course, the operations 
of these branches' did result in a surplus. 
In the case of the Indian Overseas Bank 
Ltd this surplus was estimated at Rs iQ 
lakhs after a valuation of the business done 
in its five Malaysian branches and this has 
now been paid. Valuation of the business 
of the three branches of the United Com¬ 
mercial Bank T^d and five of the Indiaif 
Bank Limited is reportedly completed and 
these are now being discussed with the 
erstwhile banking companies for payment 
of any .surplus if due. 

Meanwhile, the Government is finalis¬ 
ing a new set-up for all these Malaysian 
branches of the nationalised banks. A com- 
pany will be registered in Malaysia In 
which the three concerned new nationalis¬ 
ed banks would hold one-third of the sharr 
capital, which means they would be major, 
but not majority, shareholders. The rest 
of the capital would be subscribed by 
Malay.'iians and Indians residing in that 
country. Such a set-up would conform to 
the Malaysian laws which do not permit 
the functioning of foreign government- 
owned banks in the territory. □ 

Search for cheaper cloth 

TWEW Delhi reports suggest that no solu¬ 
tion has yet been found for increased 
production of controlled varieties of cIo|h 
and that the Foreign Trade Minister, Mr 
L. N. Mishra, would perhaps have to take 
a decision himself. ITie special committee 
appointed to study the problem of a change 
in the production pattern has reportedly 
submitted its report. Although details 
have yet to be made public, informed 
sources claim that the committee has 
underscored the need for extreme caution 
and a policy of hastening slowly in regard 
to the changes contemplated. 

The private sector would appear to feel 
that the lead should come from the units 
run by the National Textile Corporation 
and other Government-run mills since the 
Government is now the biggest millowner. 
It would bo easy for the Government ia 
their case to provide for some sort of built- 
in subsidy for the production of controlled 
varieties whose sale at the currently fixed 
price is uneconomic. Meanwhile, it 
ing said that the possibility of introducing 
differentials in the penalty for non-fulfii' 
ment of obligation to produce controlled 
varieties cannot be ruled out. Some 
the mills, which are admittedly better off» 
may be called upon to pay a higher penalty 
if they do not want to go in for the 
duction of Janata cloth so that the burd^ 
on the marginal mills could be lighten^ 
to some extent. ; ^ 
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SURVEY 


THE IDLE COTTON SPINDLES 

'T'HE cotton textile industry produced 
more yarn and more cloth durini^ 1^70 
than in 1969 despite the difficult supply 
position of cotton. Tn fact, the output of 
yam at 969 million kg w^as the highest 
during the past decade though cloth pro¬ 
duction at 4,182 million metres was lower 
than that of 4,701 million metres in 1961. 
Obviously, more spindles anrl looms were 
at work last year than in 1969. But with all 
that, according to Mr Chandrakant M. 
Khatau, Chairman of the Millnwners’ 
ASvSociation, Bombay, about four million of 
the 17 84 million spindles installed were 
idle because of non-profitability of produc¬ 
tion duo to high prices of cotton. Mr 
Khatau has suggested that it would be bet¬ 
ter tf) put to effective utilisation these idle 
spindles rather than add new spindleage, 
and has argued that this could be done by 
allowing inter-mill sales of spindles so that 
mills which are in a position to enlarge 
their capacity could do so out of the idle 
spindles. This is actually an invitation to 
the Government to take a fresh look at its 
licensing policy with regard to textile mills 
and not to allow consideration of concen¬ 
tration of economu* power to dominate it. 
Presumably, it is also Mr Khatau’s case 
that bettor utilisation of the existing capa¬ 
city would mean better use of resources 
and possibly more employment loo. 

But Mr Khatau has not made clear how 
many of the four million spindles could 
actually be put to use since many of them 
must have been worn out. Tliis issue is all 
the more relevam in the context of Mr 
Khatuu’s plea that the cotton textile 
industry must modernist* itself fast U‘ cost 
reduction is to be achieved and we arc? to 
maintain and improve our exports in diffi¬ 
cult markets. He has pointed out that a 
committee set up by the Government has 
already submitted a report tm (he question 
of import of sophistie;Uf-‘d machinery for 
the modernisation of tlie industry and has 
pleaded that the Government should take 
a speedy decision on it. Neverthele.sji, there 
is justJication in the suggestion that before 
more spindles are added, the existing ones 
should be put to full utili.sation dliis be¬ 
comes all the more important wlmn we 
knr»w that there is not enough of cotton to 
go rountl and that supplies of raw 
materials limit the production of blended 
and mixed fabric,s. It is not as if cotton 
production cannot bp increased, but. unfor¬ 
tunately. the half-hearted efforts put in by 
the Central and State Governments as also 
by the industry have not yielded encourag¬ 
ing results so far. It is calso possible to 
increase the output of mixed and blended 
fabrics if the Government decides to be 
liberal in its licensing policy. It would be 
right in attaching to such licences a con¬ 
dition that the entrepreneurs must earn 
all their foreign exchange for raw 
materials through exports of finished 
goods. The Government, however, will 
never succeed in ensuring adequate and 
cheaper cloth to all the sections of the 
community unless it helps cfeate condi¬ 
tions for increased production of cotton, 
mixed and blended fabrics. Q 


BITTER DRUGS 

is the normal function of a representa¬ 
tive organisation of an industry to put 
forth its members' difficulties. And this 
the Organisation of Pliarmaceutical Pro¬ 
ducers of India has done ably through its 
President, Brig B. S. Bhagat, at its recent 
annual meeting. He has highlighted the 
confusion caused in the drug industry and 
trade by a series of amendments and clari¬ 
fications issued to the Drugs Price Control 
Order, which resulted in at least four 
million copies of price lists being issued 
by the industry. Brig Bhagat has gone fur¬ 
ther to hint that this Order will have 
serious consequences for the future 
growth of the industry which may find 
itself short of resources to undertake the 
task of meeting the demand for drugs 
which is expected to rise id an approximate 
rate of 15 per cent per annum. But it is 
good that he has sought to provide a cover 
for himself by saying that the full effects 
of the Order on the financial results of ihc 
companies could only become evident alter 
they have operated for a full financial 
year under the current provisions of the 
Order. Otherwise, the recent announce¬ 
ments of dividends and bonus issues by 
some of the pharmaceutical companies 
would have seemed to be jxiinting in the 
other direction of the Order not having 
made any particular difference to the 
fortunes of the pharmaceutical industry. 
In fact, the public at least does not believe 
that the Government has made a success 
with its Price Control Order and, on the 
other hand, is convinced that the rational¬ 
isation in the price stnicture sought to be 
achieved has been more to the benefit of 
the industry than to that of the public. 

It is time that the pharmaceutical 
industry stopped making a grouse about the 
Pi'ice Control Order and instead concen¬ 
trated its efforts on cost ri'daetion. It is 
true it is handicapped here by the rise in 
the cost of ingredients and scarcity of raw 
materials of the right specifications. The 
{Xiol pricing scheme may also be working 
to its disadvantage and the implementa¬ 
tion of the industrial licensing policy may 
be confused These difficullies should not 
be minimised, but they will not be solved 
by the constant harping of the industry on 
the theme that its profits are being cut 
down by Governmental action. On the 
other hand, this complaint, repeated on 
every possible occasion, is nrojccting a bad 
image of the industry before the public. 
It must learn to live with controls while, 
at the same time, impressing on the 
Government that the expansion of its capa¬ 
city is imperative if for no other reason 
than that of meeting the growing demand 
for drugs. It is in the economies of scale 
that it must seek a solution to meet its 
social obligation to the community to pro¬ 
vide drugs at prices which a developing 
country can l>ear and an adequate return 
for itself to keep on growing. If there is a 
lack of atmosphere of mutual trust and 
confidence to which Brig Bhagat has re¬ 
ferred. let it not be overlooked that in part 
the industry is responsible for it. □ 


FREIGHT EXPLOSION 

4 NOTHER freight rise on the important 
^ trade route of India-UK-Continent is 
now in the offing. The discussions between 
a delegation of the India-Pakistan-UK- 
Continent Conference (Karmahom) and 
shippers in this epuntry have had a good 
result in that Kaimahom has agreed not 
to raise the freight rate on oilcakes which 
bring us sizable foreign exchange. It is 
also possible that the next hike in freight 
will be in August, instead of in June, and 
also not of the order of 15 per cent as 
earlier contemplated. But a rise of per 
cent to 10 per cent looks unavoidable. ^ 
The discussions last week were not¬ 
able for one factor. There was no con¬ 
frontation between the representatives of 
the shipping lines and of the shippers as 
has been the case in the past. The Chair¬ 
man of the All-India Shippers’ Council, 
Mr L. N. Birla, himself did concede that 
the liner conferences were faced with 
(higher operational costs. And he even 
agreed that, as a special case, there could 
be a general increase in freight rates of 
7i to 10 per cent. This accommodating 
spirit should be reciprocated by Kar¬ 
mahom. The leader of the Kar¬ 
mahom delegation, Mr L. G. Hudson, has 
expressed inability to give a guarantee 
sought by Mr Birla that there would be 
no further increase during the next two 
years. This is rather unfortunate. But the 
other suggestions made by Mr Birla are 
such as could be agreed to by Karmahom. 
These include that commodities which 
were facing severe competition and new 
and promotional items of India's exports 
be exempted from the freight increase, 
no commodity be subjected to a higher in¬ 
crease than the general increase, the Lon- 
don surcharge be abolished, the Suez sur¬ 
charge be reduced and the conference pro¬ 
vide adequate shipping services. It is the 
last point which needs to be emphasised 
The shippers have the right to expect 
that the conference lines would provide 
adequate shipping space, whenever need¬ 
ed. in return for the higher charges that 
would be recovered from them for the 
transport of goods. Unfortunately ship¬ 
ping service's have in the recent past been 
far from satisfactory and this has, on seve¬ 
ral occasions, held up our exports. Even 
while conceding that liner shipping is not 
as profitable as in the past, it cannot 1^* 
overlooked that one of the major declared 
objectives of conferences has been to 
vide adequate service's. f) 

PROP FOR BACKWARD AREAS 

^yHE Government of India is rightl.v 
^ seized of the problem of reducinji 
economic disparities among the various 
areas of the country. This is an issue which 
is exercising the mind of the people 
industrially backward areas. The Govern¬ 
ment has alrteady announced .some 
back a subsidy payable to existing units 
in the backward areas if they undertook 
the programme of expansion or diversifi' 
cation leading to an increase in production 
by at least 25 per cent of the avera^® 
annual output. It has now decided to offor 
a subsidy to the extent of 60 per cent ot 
the transport cost of both the taw materials 






and finished products. This subsidy will be 
available to aU new industrial units to be 
set up in industrially backward areas. This 
scheme is made applicable to Jammu and 
Kashmir, Assam, Meghalaya, Nagaland 
and Tripura and the Union Territories of 
NHIFA and Manipur. From the list of the 
States and Union Territories to be covered 
by this scheme it is clear that the Union 
Gk>vemment wants industries to be esta¬ 
blished in our northern and eastern areas. 
Apart from the economic advantage, the 
scheme will help in inducing small entre¬ 
preneurs to set up units and thus attract 
larger population to these regions which 
are at the moment spareely populated. The 
road system in these areas is now fairly 
developed and motorised transport could 
easily operate on these roads. While they 
were constructed primarily for security 
purposes, they can now also offer economic 
advantages to these areas. □ 

GOOD-BYE TO PROHIBITION ? 

rr»WO pre-poll decisions of the DMK 
* Government, namely the implementa¬ 
tion of the Second State Pay Commission’s 
recommendations and the abolition of the 
basic tax on wet lands in five-acre and 
j;maller holdings, were expected to cost the 
exchequer as much as Rs 25 crores a year. 

It was then thought likely that, after the 
election, the Government would scrap pro¬ 
hibition to make good this amount. The 
first shot in this direction was fired re¬ 
cently by the DMK General Council by a 
resolution which called for re-examining 
the desirability of continuing prohibition. 
The resolution also said: “Apart from not 
heeding the repeated appeals of the State 
Government that the prohibition policy 
should be taken up at the Central level, 
the Government of India has failed to 
come to the rescue of the State by pro¬ 
viding special funds to meet the loss of 
revenue on account of prohibition.” The 
DMK General Council’s resort to the tortu¬ 
ous course of justifying the scrapping of 
proihibition—a policy generally liked by 
women—is in tune with its familiar stra¬ 
tegy of blaming the Centre for every*^ 
thing. In view of the improbability of the 
Centre compensating the State for the en¬ 
tire loss of excise revenue, prohibition is 
not likely to be in force in Tamil Nadu 
much longer. □ 

STATE BUDGET 

Himachal Pradesh 

'pHE Finance Minister of Himachal 
Pradesh, Mr Karan Singh, presented 
the 1971-72 budget to the State Assembly 
on April 16. This was the first budget of 
Himachal Pradesh after it attained full- 
fledged Statehood in January this year. 
The total receipts are placed at Rs 79.8& 
crores which include domestic receipts of 
Hs 31.63 crores, and Rs 48.25 crores ex¬ 
pected grants-in-aid and other loans from 
the Union Government. On the other hand, 
the total expenditure is estimated at 
Hs 80.18 crores, thus showing an overall 
deficit of Rs 30 lakhs which is the lowest 
among the budget deficits of all the 
States, except Orissa which showed a sur¬ 
plus of Rs 33 lakhs. The Finance Minister 
has not proposed new taxes and the 
entire deficit has been left uncovered. 

The 1971-72 Annual Plan outlay of 
Himachal Prade^ is placed at Rs 20.82 
crores, which is higher than the previous 
Annual Plan by about 23 per cent. As the 
J^inance Minister stated, almost every im- 
^itant- lector of the State’s economy has 
alkica^ ^i^er ^und$ than ever 


WEEKLY INDICATORS 

WholcMde 1^^ 



During the week ended 

Percentage variation 


Apr. 10, 

Apr. 3, 

Mar. 13, 

Apr. 11, 

Over a 

Over a 

Over a 

Over two 


1971 

1971 

1071 

1970 

week 

month 

j year 

years 






ago 

ago 


•go 

1 

Food articles 

1 

202.8 

200.8 

1 

203.7 

201.2 

0.7 

-0.7 

0.5 

8.4 

Industrial raw materials.. 

190.7 

104 2 

193.2 

1 187.6 

—1.8 

—1.3 

1.7 

11.1 

Manufactures 

161.2 

101.4 

160*5 , 

, 149.0 

—O.l 

0.4 

8.1 

16.4 

All Commodltfet .. 

181.8 

181.7 

182.5 ! 

176.7 

t.l 

—9.4 

2.9 

10.9 

Money end Banking 







(Rs crores) 


A month 
ago 


Peroentage variation 


I Apr. 

I 1971 


Money Bupply .. i 7,340 (a) 

Bank credit .. 4,715 

Bank deposita .. 6,053 

Crodit/depoHit ratio. 79.20 

Foreign exchange 

moAt-irnu 


795 (C)l 786 {c)| 798 (o)l 843 I_I. 

MONTHLY INDICATORS 




^ Latest month 

Previous 

Percentage 

variation 

over 

Annual rate 
of change as 
indicated by 



Month 

Amount/ 

Index 

month 

previous 

month 

reoent 
months (d) 
(per cent) 

Industrial production 
(seasonally adjusted).. 

Exports. 

Imports .. 

Trade balance .. 
Foreign exchange 
reserves 

Cost of living index ..1 

1960-1100 
Rs crores 
Bs crores 
Rs orores j 

Rs crores ! 
1960-100 

Nov. 70 
Jan. 71 
Jan. 71 
Jan. 71 

snd-Mar. 71 
Fob. 71 

179.0 

144 

157 

—13 

772 (c) 

184 

179.1 

151 

182 

780 (cj 
184 

—O.l 

—4.6 

18.9 

—1.0 

4.8 

—0.7 

21.7 

—0.4 

4.0 


ANNUAL INDICATORS 



Unit 

1969*70 

National income at 
1960*61 prices 

1960-61-100 

134.4(0) 

Per ec^nta income at 
1960-61 prices 

1960-61-100 

108.0(a) 

Agricultural production.. 

1949-60-100 

160.9 

Foodgrains production.. 

Million Tonnes 

99.6 

Industrial production .. 

1960-100 

174.6 

Exports. 

Rs crores 

1,409 

Imports. 

Rs crores 

1,668 

Tr^e balance .. 

Rs crores 

—169 

Foreign exchange ro* 
serves (year-end) 

Rs orores 

821 

Money supply (average).. 

Rs orores 

6,009 

Bank credit (average) .. 

Rs orores 

8,683 

4,781 

Bank deposits (average).. 

Rs crores 

WholeBaleprioes(averago] 
Cost of living index 
—^working class 

1961-62-100 

171.5 

1960-100 

177 


Paroentago Annual rata 
variation in of growth 
1969*70 between 

over 1964*65 and 
1968*69 1969*70 


1,286 (&) 
2,126 (6) 
—840 (6) 


Notes : 

(а) Estimated by Oommeroe Research Bureau. 

(б) At po8t*dev^uation rate. 

(o) Wl^e estimating foreign exchange reserves, 8DB« transactions that might have taken place 
February 28,1971 ^vo not been taken into awount. 

(d) The flgnres indicate percentage olu^e during the current calendar year upto the month 
indicated as compared to oorreepouding period in the preceding calendar year- 


Special fUtiftIcs on Census pf India: page 826 
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T'HE IreecJoni lir-hters of Dc“;h 

suffered major reverta-.s last v\'<_M'k fal¬ 
lowing a thrust by the Pakistani army 
wards Sylhel’s border ^^n1h As^arn The 
Pakistani army took c intro j of Slierpur 
Ghat, Feni in Naokhali distiiet, Akvmen- 
singh and many uthei* etnilres pioviouslv 
held by the freedom I'mlitfa:', 

« 4c « 

Islamabad deeid(Mi r,n April IM to elose 
down her mission m Calcutta and asked 
India to close her Dacca mission 'Hiis 
followed a Pakistani alleaation that India 
failed to accord the “necessary facilities” 
to the Pakistani Deputy High Commis¬ 
sioner. Mr Mehdi Masud. in Calcutta. On 
April 25. the Indian Foreign Ministry in¬ 
formed the Pakistani High Commissioner 
in New Delhi that Islamabad should pro¬ 
vide categorical assurances of safe repatria¬ 
tion of personnel as well as protection of 
archives and documents of the Dacca mis¬ 
sion. In reply, the Pakistani High Com¬ 
missioner informed that this would be done 
on the basis of strict “reciprocity” which 
meant that India would have to repatriate 
all members of the Pakistani mission in 
Calcutta, including those who defected for 
Bangla Desh. New Delhi promptly re¬ 
jected this interpretation nf “reciprocity.” 
According to reports availaVjle on April 27 
and 28, members of the Indian Deputy High 
Commission in Dacca were under virtual 
hou.se arrest. The police in Calcutta were 
keeping vigilance on the movements of the 
WeJit Pakistani staff of the erstwhile Paki¬ 
stani Deputy High Commis.sion in Calcutta. 

• « • 

Mr C. Subramaniam was sworn in as 
Union Minister for Planning by the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr V. V. Giri, on April 24. Mr 
Subramaniam is also to be designated as 
Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion in succession to Dr D. R. Gadgil who 
relinquishes office on May 1. 

* • • 

Dr Harekrushna Mahatab tendered his 
resignation on April 27 from his position as 
the leader of the Congress (R) I.egislature 
Party in Orissa. 

• • • 

Mr Chimanbhai Patel, a former Gujarat 
Minister, was unanimously elected on Apnl 
24 as the leader of Congress (R) [legisla¬ 
ture Pany in Gujarat. Mr Paiel replaces 
Mr Kantdal Ghia. 

• • • 

Exports rose in 1970-71 by about 8.5 per 
cent thus exceeding the Fourth Plan target 
of 7 per cent, according to the Foreign 
Trade Minister. Mr L. N. Mishra. The 
figure for the first H months (April 1970- 
February 1971) was Rs 1,395 crores or 
Rs 100 crores more than the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. Exports dur¬ 
ing March 1971 are expected to total Rs 135 
crores, which means the total exports 
for 1970-71 would be Rs 1,530 crores 
against about Rs 1,413 crores for the Pre¬ 
ceding financial year. 

* « * 

TTie Tntcmalional Development Asso¬ 
ciation (IDA) has announced iwo credits to 
India totalling $153 million (Rs 115 crores) 
for the development of telecommunications 
and the electric power transmission pro¬ 
grammes. Telecommunications get 3/78 
million and the power Iransmi.ssion pro¬ 
gramme $75 million. The t(^t.'^l IDA credits 
to India during the current World Bank’s 
fiscal year ending in Juup come to about 
$183.1 'million. 

• « « 

Tl\e Union Government decided on 
April 23 to provide transport subsidy for 


’industries f^arted in certain States and 
Union Territories as a further incentive to 
entrepreneurs to establish industries in 
far-flung and remote areas of the country. 
Tlio extension of subsidy offered will lie 
50 per cent of the Iranspoil cost of both 
the raw materials and finished products fc»r 
all industrial units to be set up in indus¬ 
trially backward areas. The States cover¬ 
ed under the scheme are Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. Meghalaya, Nagaland. Tripura and 
the Union Territories of NEFA and Mam- 

pur. (Sec also Sun^ey.) 

* * • 

Mr P L. Tandon. Chairman of the 
State Trading Corporation, announced on 
April 23 that the STC vrould enter the bill 
market next w-eek. All arrangements had 
been made in consultation with the R<?- 
sei*ve Bank for the STC to discount the 
trade bills and utilise its surplus funds. 

• • • 

The India-Pakistan/UK and Conti¬ 
nent Conference decide<i on April 24 not io 
increase the freight rate on the export of 
Indian oilcake during this year. 


The Union Government has decided to 
allow cash assistance to joint ventures for 
exports on par with those for exports of 
machinery and equipment At present 
cash assistance for exports of machinery 
and equipment is being allowed only m the 
case of joint ventures where machinery 
and equipment form part of Indian partici¬ 
pation. Bui such assistance does not ex¬ 
ceed 10 per cent of the f.o.b. value of the 
exports in the case of joint ventures. The 
Government has now decided to treat joint 
ventures on the same footing as normal 
exports. 

* « « 

The Punjab State Electricity Board de¬ 
cided on April 27 to allow free supply of 
electricity for domestic use to all its class 
III and class IV employees. Class III em¬ 
ployees will get 30 units a month free 
while class IV employees will get upto 20 
units. 

♦ • * 

The Bata Shoe Company Private Ltd 
has declared closure of its factory, estab¬ 
lishments and offices at Batanagar near 
Calcutta with effect from April 25. The 
services of all employees have been termi¬ 


nated except of those “who have been 
specifically advised otherwise”. 

* « « 

After a two-day flight highlighted by a 
link-up with the orbital space station 
Salyut-1, Russia’s three-man space mission 
Soyuz-10 returned to earth on April 25. 
Claimed to be part bf “a series of import¬ 
ant tests and technical experiments’*, the 
Soyuz mission is credited with Soviet 
efforts to construct a space station. 

« * * 

President Francois (Papa Doc) Duva- 
lier, dictator of Haiti died on April 21 at 
the age of 64. Papa Doc ruled his Negro 
republic with a combination of terror and 
black magic. 

♦ « « 

Sweden lowered its Bank rate on April 
22 from 6.5 per cent to 6 per cent. 

Money easy 

Conditions in the Bombay short-term 
money market were easy as of Tuesday. 
The demand for funds was maintained. In 
the inter-bank call section both renewals 
and fresh money were reported at 6 per 
cent. In the Calcutta market the rate ruled 
at 5 per cent. 

Price index steady 

During the week ended April 10, 1971, 
the Index Number of the Wholesale Prices 
rec'orded a nominal increase of 0.1 per cent 
to 181.8. At this level, the index was 2.9 
per cent above its level a year ago. 

PEOPLE 

B rig B. S. Bhagat has been elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Organisation of Pharma¬ 
ceutical Producers of India for 1971-72. 

★ 

Mr H. K. Jain has been elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Federation of Hosiery Associa¬ 
tions of India for 1971. 

★ 

Mr N. H. Attreya has been elected 
President of the Management Consultants’ 
Association of India for 1971-73. 

★ 

Mr A. L. Taylor, General Manager of 
IBM World Trade Corporation, has been 
elected President of the Indo-American 
Chamber of Commerce for 1971. 


50 years ago 


There were many signs indicative of 
an approaching improvement in trade, 
here and abroad, when the great labour 
crisis set the clock back in the homeland. 
By the threatened upheaval this gratify¬ 
ing revival was most regrettably checked, 
and although the general strike of railway 
men and transport workers was thwarted 
by a mere fluke the coal problem still 
awaits settlement, the verbal thrusts and 
parries between owners and miners hav¬ 
ing so far resulted In nothing but tantalis¬ 
ing inactivity. The embryonic trade move¬ 
ment is thus deprived of fructification.; 
and the British taxpayers have the morti¬ 
fication of knowing that they will even¬ 
tually be called upon to foot the bill for 
military and other emergency measures, 


costing something like £260,000 daily; ^ 
until the miners settle down to honest 
work the country must remain on the de¬ 
fensive. Britain, we are informed, If ahort 
of fourteen million tons of coal, Indiirtry 
being thus paralysed, capital being thus 
wasted, widespread misery and unemploy¬ 
ment being thus created. British mer¬ 
chandise is losing the foreign martg It 
has hitherto possessed; American coal » 
arriving in Liverpool; and the nation w 
painfully remind^ once more that me 
production, distribution and proper uw^ 
sation of coal are matters of VW 
national importance, and that, when Sup¬ 
plies cease, chaos. Industrial dteorgantsa- 
tion and wretchedness ensure. 

COMMERCE 

April 90, tWl- 
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THE NATION 


From Our Oton Correapondeivk 


A challenge to bank empio/ees 


Nkw Delfii 

'T'HE Union FinarK'o Mnustor, Mr Y. B. 

Chavan, has inn tod at solectivo 
iiboralisation <>f bank cri'clit. At the end 
of a two-day inrotiiift vvtfh tho custoflians 
of the nationnlised banks. Mr Chavan told 
correspondents that the resources position 
of the banks had east»d jn recent weeks and 
in this context there coulfj be some credit 
liberalisation. The Finance Minister’s state¬ 
ment could provide comfort to s(mie of the 
industries which have been complaining 
about the credit squeeze. Particularly the 
cotton textiles industry and the sugar in¬ 
dustry have made representations to the 
authorities about the difficulties created 
for them by the recent credit squeeze. But 
It yet remains to be seen in what direction 
this selective liberalisation will take place. 
There were enough provisos added by the 
Finance Minister himself on the opening 
day of the conference when he addressed 
the custodians. 

First, Mr Chavan made it clear that 
the needs of the priority sectors must be 
fully met though, at the same time, the 
banks should ensure that no productive 
elfort was starved of credit. By and large, 
he was satisfied that the banks were meet¬ 
ing the credit needs of the priority sectors 
but there was a hint in his speech that the 
small man was still being ignored. He 
said that it was unfortunate that whenever 
the credit squeeze came about, the worst 
sufferers were the small borrowers, espe¬ 
cially in the neglected sectors, because it 
was easier to deny credit facilities to them 
than to the big borrower.s. In so many 
words he told the custodians that the banks 
were not scrutinising properly the loan 
applications from the larger parties. 

The bankers were quick to take the 
hint. They agreed that there should be a 
close scrutiny of applications for bank 
loans. Where there was a big gap between 
the sum utilised and the credit limits sanc¬ 
tioned, 't was agreed, there should be at¬ 
tempt made to narrow this gap while re¬ 
newing the credit limits. Such a policy 
would help discipline the borrower and 
lead to better inventory control. There was 
nothing new in this. In fact, the Dehejia 
Committee had drawn particular atten¬ 
tion to this problem. In recent months the 
banks had also been levying a commitment 
charge on unutilised credit and had sharp¬ 
ly curtailed the limits sanctioned to many 
of the borrowers. It is, therefore, not clear 
as to what further steps the nationalised 
banks propose to take to bring about the 
desired discipline. 

The bankers and Mr Chavan himself, 
at the same time. <.*onsidcred that there 
could not be a uniform policy for all the 
banks in the allocation of credit. While 
broadly they will have to be guided by a 
credit policy for the entire banking system, 
individual banks must enjoy some flexi¬ 
bility in credit allocation. This was neces¬ 
sary because Individual banks would have 
to take into account the areas they served. 

There was considerable discussions on 
the branch expansion programme parti¬ 


cularly in the context of the emphasis 
that Mr Chavan laid on deposit 
mobilisation. The Finance Minister, while 
welcoming massive branch expansion pro¬ 
gramme, drew attention to the creation of 
some inter-State and inter-districl* varia¬ 
tions in terms of population coverage, cre¬ 
dit and credit-deposit ratios. He felt that 
a close and critical review by each bank 
of the new offices opened by it last year 
should prove useful in the formulation of 
guidelines for the future of branch 
expansion. 

It was inevitable that this meeting 
should have also taken note of the com¬ 
plaints that the customer service had dete¬ 
riorated after nationalisation of banks and 
that policy decisions taken by the boards of 
the banks were not being translated into 
practice immediately. In fact, Mr Chavan 
used the word “tardy” in this connection. 
But banking services can improve if the 
employees co-operate with the officers and 
it was, therefore, good that Mr Chavan met 
also the bank employees to emphasise this 
point. The Union Liaboujr Minister, Mr 
R. K. Khadilkar. was more forthright al 
this meeting and suggested^ that through 
total involvement and active participation, 
bank employees should present to the pub¬ 
lic not the image of a confirmed agitator 
but that of a partner in progress. The repre¬ 
sentatives of employees have promised the 
Finance Minister all co-operation in achiev¬ 
ing the objectives of nationalisation. The 
responsibility will be all the greater on 
them now since in the new boards of direc¬ 
tors of the nationalised banks to be set up 
by the end of June there will be represen¬ 
tatives of employees. Inside the board 
i-ooms they will have to be constructive in 
their suggestions and at the counters show 
all eagerness to sei^ve the customer. Q 

PLANNING COMMISSION 

Politician-technocrat 
at the helm 

New EhiLHi. 

¥^ITH the appointment of Mr C. Subra- 
maniam as Planning Minister as 
well as the Deputy Chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission—he will assume charge 
of the latter from May 1 when Dr D. R. 
Gadgil relinquishes charge—the much- 
advertised but long overdue process of 
overhauling the planning machinery has 
begun. Obviously, the Prime Minister has 
found that the system introduced four 
years ago under which the office of the 
Planning Minister and Deputy Chairman 
was bifurcated and held by different per¬ 
sons has not worked well. This was done 
at the instance of the Administrative Re¬ 
forms Commission which had recommend¬ 
ed that the Planning Commission should 
function more as an advisory body and 
that its Deputy Chairman and members 
should be able to go ahead with the task of 


planning fairly independently. The’ idea 
was that by divesting the head of the Com¬ 
mission of ministerial res(>on3ibilities and 
excluding other Ministers from it the plan¬ 
ning machinery will be less subject to poh. 
tical pressures and pulls. Since, however, 
the Government was answerable to Parlia¬ 
ment for any act ofr omission or commission 
of the Planning Commission, the Prime 
Minister as Chairman of the Commission 
should hold the planning portfolio which 
Mrs Indira Gandhi did. 

The system had some merit in that it 
helped to create conditions under which 
the Commission could function with rela¬ 
tive detachment. At the same time it had 
a major drawback. It relegated to the back¬ 
ground the overseeing duties of the Com¬ 
mission uis-CD-uts the executing ministries 
and departments, which are essential for 
proper and timely implementation of Plan 
programmes and projects. It is public 
knowledge that the progress of the Fourth 
Plan during the first two years of its span 
has been extremely tardy. There was short¬ 
fall of Rs 120 crores in Plan expenditure in 
1969-70. This, on a rough estimate, increas¬ 
ed to Rs 160 crores last year. Some of the 
ministries and departments have not been 
able to spend the funds allocated to them 
for development schemes. This indeed is 
a new trend which is quite disturbing for, 
in the past, even if the ministries failed to 
achieve the physical targets in respect of 
the schemes and progranune under their 
control they generally fulfilled the finan¬ 
cial targets. 

The reason for this is the implementa¬ 
tion of the scheme has gone from bad to 
worse. The Planning Commission cannot 
be held responsible for this but the system 
under which it had been functioning has 
not permitted it to play even the role of a 
watch dog in regard to the implementation. 

Mrs Gandhi has rightly reverted to the 
system under which the office of the Plan¬ 
ning Minister and of the Deputy Chairman 
were combined in one person. This by it¬ 
self wiU not lead to better im¬ 
plementation of the Plan schemes 
or contribute to better performance of 
the Fourth Plan. But her choice of Mr 
Subramaniam for the job is a step in the 
right direction. With his wide and varied 
experience as a Minister at the Centre 
in the erstwhile State of Madras and the 
sound and practical knowledge of agricul¬ 
tural and industrial problems he should 
restore to the Planning apparatus the elan 
it possessed and the respect it commanded 
from the Ministers at the Centre and the 
State Governments. He is an unusual ex¬ 
ample of a ijolitician who is a technocrat 
as well. □ 

SMALL-SCALE INDUSTRIES_ 

Afro-Asian co-operation 
in sub-contracting 

New Del»^ ‘ 

yHE second Afro-Asian conto«nce on 
^ small indus^es, which held, a 
session ih New Delhi last week* ha$ asked 





member-oountries to make, as a matter 
of policy, the development of small-scale 
industries an integral part of their overall 
Industrial programme. This stems from 
their realisation that unemployment, which 
is widespread in their countries, can be 
effectively tackled only by stimulatin^i 
the growth of industries in the small- 
scale sector. The development of small 
industries undoubtedly is the best way of 
enlarging job opportunities at a relative¬ 
ly low capital cost. Though many devel¬ 
oping countries have attadhed to small in¬ 
dustries the importance they deserve, in 
practice, they put the accent on large and 
capital-intensive industries. The anxiety 
for rapid economic development had much 
to do with this and consequently a kind 
of “industrial verticality” is very much in 
evidence in some of them. 

However, growing poverty and unem¬ 
ployment, in spite of the industrial pro¬ 
gress made by them, require that their 
industrial programmes sibould be broad- 
based so that small industries which pro¬ 
vide a solution to some of the formidable 
problems faced by the developing coun¬ 
tries are enabled to come into their own. 
Recognising this, the Afro-Asian confer¬ 
ence has urged the creation of a national 
organisation in each country for the 
speedy and co-ordinated development of 
small-scale indu.stries. In some of the 
countries the small entrepreneurs have to 
deal with far too many agencies of tftie 
Government, which results in delays in 
providing assistance to them and causes 
frustration among them. Therefore, a 
unified organisation of the t.ype envisaged 
by the conference will facilitate the 
growth of small industries. 

An important function of the national 
organisation should be to forge proper and 
enduring links between the sm^l and 
large industries so that they complement 
each other’s role in the industrial devel¬ 
opment of the country. In other words, 
the larger units, instead of making all the 
components and accessoioes themselves, 
should encourage the small-scale sector to 
produce as many of these as possible for 
them. Some countries have made a begin¬ 
ning in this direction. But much will have 
lo be done before this becomes a major 
feature of industrial development in the 
developing countries. Wihfle the govern- 
ments concerned must improve their ar¬ 
rangements for the supply of the machi¬ 
nery and raw material and the provision 
of capital to the small-scale industries, the 
big units must assist them with the latest 
technical know-how and guide their opera¬ 
tions. 

In this connection, a relevant question 
is wftiether the small-scale sector should 
be encouraged by positive steps or 
through policy measures of a negative or 
restrictive nature. For instance, in India 
^ large area of production, covering seve¬ 
ral items, has already been reserved for 
production in the small-scale sector. There 
is no doubt that this section needs to be 
protected’ against competition from units 
with larger resources and belter technical 
capabilities, but the best way of doing 
ibis is to provide them assistance to 
overcome their competitive weakness 
rather than prevent otihers from contri- 
to increased production which, in 
the prevailing ^tuation of shortages all 
round, is a crying need. 

Actually, there will be no need for a 
iiegative approach t6 problem once 


the larger units step up their production 
activities and go in increasingly for sub¬ 
contracting. This, more than anything 
else, will help the small industries to 
develop rapidly. But sub-contracting 
should not be confined to national boun¬ 
daries. Consequent on the scarcity of 
labour and high labour costs, many ad¬ 
vanced countries aie having recourse to 
sub-contracting for obtaining from other 
countries some of the components and ac¬ 
cessories that go into their end-products. 
The countries of Asia and Africa can 
greatly benefit from this trend in the ad¬ 
vanced countries if they can. gear th('ir 
production in the small-scale sector to 
meet their require ments in terms 
quality, prices and delivery .schedules. 

International sub-contracting has im¬ 
mense possibilities of co-operation among 
them in building up the small-scale indus¬ 
trial sector. Hitherto, co-operation among 
them has been confined to technical and 
other matters. An important outcome of 
the Afro-Asian conference is that Ihjs ro” 
operation will be extended to the field of 
small-scale industries. A seven-nation 
standing committee has been set up to 
give shape and content to the concept of 
regional co-operation for the devclopmerjt 
of small-scale industiics. It will hold 
meetings periodically to help implement 
the programme for co-operation. The 
first meeting of the committee has already 
been held in New Delhi and the next will 
be in Teheran in August. 

Encouraged by India’s experience in 
the development of small-scale industries, 
President V. V. Gi:i, who inaugurated the 
Afro-Asian conference, offered this coun¬ 
try’s help to the delegates of 26 countries 
participating in the conference in promot¬ 
ing their own small industries on a bila¬ 
teral or multilateral basis. During the last 
decade the number of units in the small- 
scale sector in India had increased fmm 
36,000 to 190,000, They have been ronlribu- 
ling increasingly to the total annual indus¬ 
trial production of the country. The produc¬ 
tivity gap between small industries and the 
mechanised large-scale units is being 
narrowed, thanks to the adoption of im¬ 
proved techniques and the installation of 
modern equipment by the former. Conse¬ 
quently, the small-scale sector is now 
capable of producing not only sophisticat¬ 
ed consumer goods but also produces goods 
such as precision instruments, machine 
tools and industrial equipment. Besides, 
the total exports from smnll-scale units 
last year exceeded Rs 80 crores. It is a tri¬ 
bute to the rapid strides tnat India has 
made in the small-scale industries sector 
that many of the countries of the two 


regions which participated in the confer¬ 
ence have sought India's assistance. □ 

MYSORE 


Breathing time for 
Congress (O) 


Banzai .URK 

J^YSORE is in for a long spell of Presi¬ 
dent s rule. It was a clever political 
move on the part of the dislodged Chief 
Minister, Mr Veerendra Patil, to have 
called off his Ministry-making efforts at 
the last minute even though he was well 
set to provide an alternative Ministry on 
the basis of the strength of his own party 
“100 Congress (O) members—and backed 
by the support of about 15 members belong- 
mg to other partio.s. The Congress (R), 
despite commanding a majority of 120 in 
the 21G.membcr State Assembly, was un¬ 
able to form the Government because of 
the in-lighting in the party The third 
bloc, with a strength of 20 members 
belonging to the SSP, the Jana Sangh, the 
Swalantra and Independents, could not 
muster enough strength to form a minority 
Government, 

A large majority of the MLAs of all 
parties had not taken kindly to the idea of 
the dissolution of the State A.ssembly. This 
point was cashed in on by Mr Veerendra 
Patil particularly after the Congress (R) 
dropped the idea of Ministry formation. In 
the process, more than 35 Congress (O) 
members who had earlier defected to 
Congress (R) retracetl their steps into the 
Veerendra Patil camo, raising its strength 
to 100. While Mr Patil was under great 
pressure from not only his own party men 
but also some members of the Congress (R) 
to form a new Government, ho had second 
thoughts that such a ministry would be ex¬ 
posed to the risk of constantly functioning 
under the mercy of defectors whose loyalty 
could not be taken for granted. It was also 
felt that the Veerendra Patil Ministry had 
resigned gracefully and while in office it 
had created a very good impression. Such 
a favourable public image of the party 
would be spoiled if it entered the Govern¬ 
ment through the backdoor. Also, the mid¬ 
term Lok Sabha poll verdict had gone 
against the Congress (O). Under such cir¬ 
cumstances. the people would not take 
kindly to the party if it tried to get into 
power again. 

Having played its cards skilfully, the 
Congress (O) has reaped a number of 
political advantages Even as the Con- 
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gress (O) was scared of an As‘^embly mid¬ 
term poll in Ma.y so soon after its debacle 
in the Lok Sabha mid-term poll, by en¬ 
couraging the third bloc’s Ministry-making 
, move it kept the kettle boiling and more 
time was lost making a mid-term poll in 
May impossible. According to the C^v- 
ernor, Mr Dharma Vira, the poll could now 


be held only after October next. Yet Ijhe 
future of the Congress (O) hangs in balance 
with a large chunk of the legislature wing 
eager for a merger with the Congress (R). 
Reports say that the response from the 
Congress (R) was not encouraging. In the 
circumstances, the Congress (01 partymen 


are biding their time until afters the orga¬ 
nisational elections are over. Tiie expecta¬ 
tion is that the old guard in the Congress 
(O) top leadership would bow out of th6 
scene and younger elements might take 
over. Mrs Gandhi would then have not 
much objection to the re-union of the two 
factions. • r-i 
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Lucrative switch 

Bru.s.seus. 

E nun who first discovered that there 
are three kinds of lies—lies, damned 
Jie.s and statistics-probably had been 
working with trade statistics. For several 
years now Indian and Common Market offi¬ 
cials have found themselves in disagree¬ 
ment over the exact volume of India’s ex¬ 
ports to the Community. In a number of 
cases the figimes recorded by the EEC’s 
statistical services have proved to be 
higher, suggesting that India’s export per- 
fomiance wa.s not .so bad after all. 

For a variety of t technical reasons the 
Indian figures of exports to the EEC will 
never coincide with the Community’s 
figures But there are case.s where the 
difference is so large as to make a more de¬ 
tailed examination imperative. This is the 
case as regards India’s cashew exports, for 
example. The accompanying table gives 
the figures for the 3-year period from 1967 
to 1969, the figures reported by the Dopai-t- 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics (DCTS) being shown in the first 
column in each case and those by the Sta¬ 
tistical Office of the European Communi¬ 
ties (SOEC) in the .second. 

While several of these figures tally, 
there wore two important exceptions in 
1969: the EEC’s figures for both Germany 
and Belgium were substantially above the 
corresponding Indian figures. All the 
figures for 1970 are not yet available, but 
in the case of Germany cashew imports 
from Inch.i came to 907 tons according to 
the Community and only 385 tons accord¬ 
ing to the DCrS. There is a similar discre¬ 
pancy for Belgium: the figures for the first 
9 months of 1970 i.s 136 tons in one case 
and 51 tons in the other (DCIS). 

Inteniational trade moves in mysteri¬ 
ous way.s, so that it is not altogether easy 
to explain such differences. The most rea¬ 
sonable explanation seems to be that there 
is a good deal of switch trading in cashews 
yrith Eastern Europe, much of it centred 
in Hamburg and. if to a much lesser ex¬ 


trade In cashew 

tent, Antwerp. In other words, Indian 
cashew.s imported into Eastern Europe (un¬ 
der the rupee payment agreements) .seem 
to be finding their way to the West Euro¬ 
pean market, to the benefit of Europeans 
but not of IndiaOvS. 

Ironically enough, this increased .switch 
trading is a tribute to the efforts of the 
Cashew Council’s European office. It must 
bo accepted that the efforts to promote 
European consumption of Indian cashews 
are proving so successful that certain East 
European countries (although not the 
Soviet Unit»n) are taking advantage of 
them to unload on the We.st European mar¬ 
ket what, after all, is a luxury item in the 
context of their own economics. And what 
is more, because of the effort^of the Couii- 
cil’s European office they apparently are 
getting increasingly higher prices. 

The absurdity of the present situation 
cannot be denied. As the raw materials 
imported into India by the processing in¬ 
dustry must be paid for in dollars, it is 
only logical that Us exports should be 
against hard currency. And yet the EEC’s 
imixirt statistics suggest that both Ger¬ 
many and Belgium are being offered 
cashew nuts which had been sold to East¬ 
ern Europe against rupees. Although the 
final sale is for a heard currency it is to the 
benefit of the East European balance of 
trade, not that of India. 

New Delhi clearly must decide just 
whose balance of payments it want.s to 
prop up. 'rhe import statistics make it 
clear that the extensive promotion wffiich 
the Cashew Council’s European office has 
been undertaking for a number of years is 
proving successful. Indian exporters pre¬ 
sumably could benefit even more if larger 
quantities were earmarked for the West 
European market. The need for this is fur¬ 
ther underlined by the fact that much of 
the effort of the European office has been 
directed towards increasing demand for 
whole kernels, which inevitably command 
higher prices than brokens. The success 


(Til tons) 
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of these efforts is evident from the steady 
increase in the unit value of the cashew 
nuts imported from India and their much 
higher unit value when compared to im¬ 
ports from other sources (mainly Africa). 
Thus Indian cashews imported into West 
Germany commanded an average price of 
$,1,255 per ton (Rs 9,413) last year as 
against $890 (Rs 6,675) in the case of im¬ 
ports from other sources. 

Ironically enough. East European ex¬ 
porters have benefited from the demand 
for quality Indian nuts, despite their natu¬ 
ral tendency to unload goods at whatever 
price the market will bear. It is likely, 
therefore, that the unit price would be 
even higher were imports to come direct 
from India rather than through a switch 
deal. 

Although East European exporters 
appear to be among the beneficiaries of 
India’s export promotion campaign, slie 
ha.s no alternative but to continue her 
efforts. Aided by European investments to 
some extent, her African competitors are 
increasingly eager to develop their sales to 
Western Europe. In the absence of exten¬ 
sive product promotion and trade liaison 
by India’s (Cashew Council they probably 
would acquire an important share of what 
is a growing market. Q 

WEST GERMANY 

A case for shipping 
credit 

Bonn. 

TWEGOTIATIONS between New Delhi 

and Bonn for West German credit for 
shipping seem to have made little progress. 
At one time a contract was about to be 
.signed by the Shipping Corporation of 
India for a 160,000 oil-bulk-ore-tonner with 
a German shipyard. But the entire matter 
fell through just a few hours before the 
contract was to be finalised. It would have 
indeed been a good purchase for the Ship¬ 
ping Corporation since even with escala¬ 
tion the cost would have amounted to 
about DM 90 million (Rs 18.14 crores). The 
basis for the then contemplated contract 
was the credit DM 60 million (Rs 12.3 
crores) which the West German Govern¬ 
ment was prepared to extend to India out 
of some standing German credit which was 
still then not used. But at the last minute 
the Hermes Insurance Company filed a 
report saying that it was not prepared to 
extend insurance cover presumably on me 
ground that it was not sure whether 
India would be able to find the nece^ry 
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foreign exchange to make good the differ¬ 
ence between the available German credit 
ajid the total cost of the ship. 

Since then the costs of ships have gone 
up and easily the Shipping Corporation 
have to pay nearly DM 110 million 
(Rs 22.6 crores) for the same ship if it 
were to purchase it today. The West Ger¬ 
man Government is apparently still reluc¬ 
tant to advance a larger credit. New Delhi 
has been trying to point out that even the 
Japanese who were resisting at one time 
to extend shipping credit to India, were 
now providing facilities for the Shipping 
Corporation to purchase a 126,000-tonner, 
Further, India expects the West German 
Govemmnet to show far greater considera¬ 
tion to India’s needs than even what Japan 
is doing since consistently India has had an 
adverse balance of trade with West Ger¬ 
many. EJven in 1970, according to West 
German statistics, German imports of In¬ 
dian goods totalled DM 260 million (Rs 53.3 
crores) against exports of DM 571 million 
(Rs 117 crores), leaving an unfavourable 
trade gap for India of nearly DM 311 mil¬ 
lion (Rs 63.7 crores). Actually, this trade 

THE PING-PONG GAME 


Moscow. 

the ping-pong diplomacy between Pek- 
^ ing and Washington is a most disturb¬ 
ing political development for Moscow. 
The picture of Chou En-Lai, all sweetness, 
light and smiles, reciprocated on the 
other side by a beaming Nixon, is not one 
to appeal to them. It increases their sus¬ 
picions. It is not that the new vogue for 
ping-pong diplomacy between the Chinese 
and the Americans has come as a surprise 
to the Russians. Indeed, for some time 
now Moscow has been at pains to establish 
that a lot more is going on between Peking 
and Washington than appears on the sur- 
lacc. But now that it has come to surface 
in such a dramatic fashion, it is no longer 
a remote possibility. Besides, Moscow is 
unshakably convinced that it is hostility 
to Soviet interests which will act as the 
cement to bind the new structure of Sino- 
Amorican relations which is being erected. 

Russians, of course, cannot argue 
against any normalisation of relations be^ 
tween Washington and Peking or interna- 
Honal recognition of China and her admis¬ 
sion to the United Nations. But they also 
c'annoi ignore the realities behind the 
evolution of Chinese diplomacy. For them 
it poses acute problems of strategy and 
tactics in foreign affairs. Their fundamen- 
t*il concern from now on will bo to delay 
or prevent as much as they can any con- 
55olidation of ties between Peking and 
Washington. The:r room for manoeuvre, 
however, is limited. The only viable tactics 
available to them is to try to reconcile with 
^hina on the one side and the United 
States on the other. They calculate that 
reconciliation with any one of them or 
oven with both of them will slowdown the 
5»peed of Sino-American rapprochement, if 
nothing else. 

Unfortunately, they realise that they 

in a relatively weaker portion in this 
political Chinese deihand con- 


gap is much higher since the German 
figures take into account indirect import 
of Indian goods of over DM 90 million 
(Rs 18.14 crores). What is to be noted is 
that the trade gap in 1969 was of the order 
of DM 261 million or Rs 53.5 crores (tak¬ 
ing into account indirect imports of DM 82 
million or Rs 16.8 crores). 

It is impossible to envisage that Indian 
exports to West Germany can increase at 
a sufficiently fast pace to narrow down the 
adverse balance of trade. In fact, while 
between 1969^ and 1970( Gterman exports 
moved up by 15 per cent, imports wore 
higher by only 14 per cent and that, too, 
taking into account the increase of DM 6 
million (Rs 1.23 crore.s) in the indirect im¬ 
ports of Indian goods. This continuous 
unfavourable trade could result in India 
cutting sharply its imports from West Ger¬ 
many unless she is assured of some .sort of 
compensation in one way or the other. A 
line of credit for shipping of DM 100 mil¬ 
lion (Rs 20.5 crores) at this stage by West 
Germany would be interpreted as an appre¬ 
ciation on the part of Bonn of the serious 
problems that face India in her trade. Q 


Murarka 

cessions which the Soviet Union cannot 
make without damaging her own national 
interests. As for the United States, the 
balance of distrust between Moscow and 
Washington is still bigger than of mutual 
trust between them. President Nixon's 
soft line towards China as against his 
noticeably harder one against Moscow only 
reinforces Soviet reluctance to deal with 
him or trust him. Moscow also has little 
doubt that even the current move by Nixon 
to signal fraternisation with China and 
Peking’s eager response are intended and 
will serve as means of political pres.sure 
upon the Soviet Union, demanding great 
concessions. 

It is true, of course, that on balance 
Moscow would rather make concessions to 
Washington than to Peking. There are 
several reasons for it. In the first place 
the Russians consider the Chinese hostility 
towards tht‘m to be cf a more fundamental 
and permanent nature. Secondly, at a 
psychological level they consioer that they 
have more in common with the Americans, 
who are Western, than with the Chinese, 
who are Asian, In the third place, while 
they compete with America in the inter¬ 
national arena, they can arrive at an ac¬ 
commodation with Wnshington easily on 
many matters while any understanding 
with Peking is a more difficult matter. 
Lastly, they seem to bedieve that in the 
long run the Americans will be prepared 
to combine with them to keep China m 
check. 

But these are long-term considerations. 
In the immediate future these are likely 
to have the effect on Soviet foreign policy 
of making it more conciliatory in form and 
harder in the matter of making any actual 
concessions in haste. Thus, for instance, 
Moscow will go a long way towards im¬ 
proving trade and state relations with 
Peking but is likely to be more unyielding 
on the territorial question. It might also 


mean that the Russians will insist upon 
driving a harder bargain wiUh the Ameri¬ 
cans on the question of strategic arms 
limitations. This is a question in which 
the Russians are greatly interested 
although they are beginning to feel that 
Nixon no longer cares for a settlement 
and his success in enticing the Chinese to¬ 
wards rapprochement will make him even, 
more disinclined to speed up any com¬ 
promise. 

The Sino-American rapprodhement 
may also have a deleterious eff<K-t in 
Europe where the solution of the Berlin 
problem, and therefore, of the ci*ucial 
Suvict-West German relations is held up 
because of noticeable dragging of feet by 
the United States and France, on the one 
side, and Herr Ulbricht of the German 
Democratic Republic, on the other. But 
elsewhere, for instance in West Asia, it 
may not, be too impossible for Washington 
and Moscow to come to an understanding, 
if not an agreement. In any case in all 
these re.gions, while indulging in fierce 
competition for influence and power, the 
two countries have remarkably managed 
to avoid direct confrontation, as the 
Chinese have <lone in Vietnam. Russians 
have also noted that the Cbine.se warming 
up towards America has taken place in the 
wake of the Laos operations by the United 
States and suspcHTt that there might have 
been some understanding between Peking 
and Washington on this. Although official¬ 
ly talks between the Chinese and Ameri¬ 
can Ambassadors in Warsaw are no longer 
taking place, there is belief here that some 
means of other secret contacts at other 
levels between Peking and Washington 
have been establisihed, thus obviating the 
need for the War.«iiw ritual. 

The only condition which Mo.scow is 
likely to insist upon is that the Americans 
undertake to respect and accept legitimate 
Soviet interests in these areas. Simultane¬ 
ously, Soviet policy-makcrs are also 
afraid that if such an understanding is not 
arrived at between them and the Ameri¬ 
cans then Washington and Peking will, if 
not jointly, with a tacit agreement, try to 
undermine Soviet influence in these areas. 
This danger for the Russians is most acute, 
m Russian view, in Asia, where their own 
involvement has immensely grown in the 
past decade. But compared to them the 
Chinese have more geographical advan¬ 
tages and the American more financial 
power and leverage. The Soviet dilemma 
is, therefore, great. 

But it is likely that the Soviet response 
to the challenge of Sino-American 
rapprochement in such areas is likely to 
be to concentrate upon croatin.g viable and 
powerful pockets of resistance to the 
Chinese as well as American influence. It 
may mean their switching oyer to a policy 
of selective friendship with individual 
eountrit^ as opposed to their efforts in re¬ 
cent years to improve? relations with p 1 
and sundry. 

Altogether, it is not surprising, there¬ 
fore that Moscow finds little in the cur¬ 
rent ping-pong games to rejoice. Moreover, 
these are games from which they have 
been pointedly excluded. These are thus 
games which Moscow views as a supreme 
challenge to its power and diplomatic skill, 
a chalh-'nge which will grow rather than 
dimmish in the coming years. It is also a 
challenge which will become the greatest 
preoccupation of Soviet foreign policy 
from now on. CJ 


If only Moscow could play the referee! 

By Dev 
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MITSUBISHI DELEGATION 


Export-oriented joint venture planned 


Bombay. 


‘MR Ninichi Nakagawa, leader of the 
ll-member high-power Mitsubislii 
mission to India, told Cornvwrce in Bombay 
on, Tuesday that his mission has taken the 
first concrete step towards setting up 
joint ventures in India. Mr Nakagawa said 
that he has linalised negotiations with 
Chembur Bone and Fertiliser Co (Private) 
Ltd, for the manufacture of ossein w'hich is 
used for producing films. The entire out¬ 
put of the factory will be exported to 
Japan. The plants of the factory will be 
located in Bhavnagar in Gujarat and in 
Bombay. The Indian party will hold about 
60 per cent of shares and Mitsubishi about 
40 per cent. I’he total investment of the 
plant will be nearly Rs 1.5 crores and the 
output of this joint venture will be about 
2,400 tonnes a year. 

Mr Nakagawa said that this jbint ven¬ 
ture will open up a new export market 
for India as ossein will be exported from 
India for the first time. He also disclosed 
that his delegation had fruitful talks with 
Indian parties for the export of bicycle 
parts and components of industrial 
machines. “There is no need of any detailed 
technical assistance from Japan so that 
these components could be manufactured 
here. Your technological level is so liigh 
that what you require is merely designs 
and specifications,’' he said. 

Mr Nakagawa was happy to note that 
his earlier observation at the Indian Mer¬ 
chants’ Chamber, Bombay, that it was 
difficult to find good Indian partners was 
proved to be incorrect. During his recent 
visit to Bombay he met a number of 
medium-sized entrepreneurs who are com¬ 
petent and reliable. 

Earlier^ Mr Nakagawa told the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber hero that his. team 
was on a s()rt of “reconnai.ssance'’ tour of 
the country. A bigger team might come 
later for a pin-point study of trade and in¬ 
vestment policies. The mission loader 
spoke about Indo-Japaneso collaboration 
with enthusiasm while, at the same time, 
pinpointing some of the difficulties that 
faced the foreign investors. 


The mission leader said that it was 
difficult to find good Indian partners as all 
the large industrial hou.ses were operating 
under curbs. He had explained this situa¬ 
tion to a high Union Finance Ministry 
official after which the official furnished a 
list of 200 Indian firms from which to 
select the prospective partners. The 
Japanese are not very '-ati.sfied about 
this. The Japanese attitude is that it 
would be easier for them to enter 
into financial parLcipatic.n where there is 
collaboration with established industrie.s or 
groups with proven record. They need not 
bo anxious in that case to have cxmtrol of 
the joint venture with majority participa¬ 
tion. ITius they would be willing to have 
participation of even 40 per cent or less 


in the joint venture. This is in contrast to 
investors from some of the highly indus¬ 
trialised countries in the West who have 
been keen on having a majority partici¬ 
pation. 

Mr Nakagawa’s other grievance was 
against the tax of 50 per cent on royalty to 
be repatriated. In other countries this was 
about 5 to 10 per cent, he said. Repfirts 
from New Delhi suggest that the Union 
Government has asked for information 
from other countries about the taxation on 
royalties 

The two-week visit of the economic 
mission of Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha (MSK) 
Ltd to this country augurs well for the 
strengthening of the Indo-Japanese econo¬ 
mic ties. The mission belonging to the 
Mitsubishi Group, the largest business 
combine in Japan, was here to study the 
investment climate and to explore the pos¬ 
sibilities of establishing joint ventures and 
developing exports from India to Japan 
and to third countrie.s. The Mitsubi.shi 
Group has been operating in India for a 
long time with investments'fin three indus¬ 
trial projects, a sheet glass factory, a rayon 
factory and a tiller factory. Since 1959, 14 
collaboration agreements between Mitsu¬ 
bishi and Indian firms involving produc¬ 
tion of chemical plants and other industrial 
plant equipment, rayon yarn, viscose fila¬ 
ments. power tillers, house service meters, 
safety breakers, etc, have been sanctioned. 

The ll-member Nakagawa mission 
landed in the country within four weeks of 
the formation of a new Government by Mrs 
Indira Gandhi backed by a massive majo¬ 
rity in Parliament. This itself is consider¬ 
ed as a portent of the change that seems 
to be undergoing in the attitude of the for¬ 
eign investors to investment and collabora¬ 
tion in joint ventures in India. The change 
is coming with awareness abroad of the 
political stability in the country in con¬ 
trast to the happenings in some of the 
other countries in the Asian region. □ 

SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Nationalisation at 
what price? 

Lucknow. 

'T»HE Cbngresti (R> Ministry, led by Mr 
^ Kamlapali Tnpathi, is now busy study¬ 
ing the issi.es involved in the nationalisa¬ 
tion of sugar industry in the State to 
which it is committed. The subject came up 
at the very first meeting of the Cabinet on 
April 5, but a decision was postponed 
pending a study of the report of the three- 
member sugar committee which was ap¬ 
pointed by the BKD-Congress (R) Govern¬ 
ment headed by Mr Charan Singh. Under¬ 
standably, no immediate conclusion could 
be reached for the report itself raises some 


questions that do not ^^nd themselves to 
easy answers. 

The committee’s report has not yet 
been made public. But it is learnt that it 
has suggested that the nationalisation of 
the 67 private sugar mills in Uttar Pradesh 
was necessary to frame and implement a 
scheme of rationalisation and modernisa¬ 
tion and also to bring about an improve¬ 
ment in the relationship between the 
growers and the factories. On the ticklish 
question of compensation, the committee 
has favoured the fixation of payment on 
the basis of the stock exchange value of 
the shares of these mills. It has referred 
to the principle of determination of com- 
pensation on the basis of net maintainable 
income. It has, however, argued that the 
profits of the sugar mills are not the re¬ 
sults of a competitive market because the 
Tariff Commisssion has been fixing fair 
prices of sugar in such a manner that the 
factories in all the regions are able to 
achieve a certain degree of surpluses by 
way of profits, which cannot be called 
“normal”. The protection given by the 
State can, therefore, not become the basis 
for fair compensation in the event of a 
take-over of the sugar mills. 

While it has not dismissed the prin¬ 
ciple of written down value of as.sets for 
fixing the amount of compensation, the 
committee has said that most sugar fac¬ 
tories in the State are units of larger in¬ 
dustrial organisations. The accounts for 
each unit are usually not published sepa¬ 
rately and, therefore, fixing the amount of 
compensation for each unit on the basis of 
this principle may not be possible. The 
total fixed assets of the 59 compcinies, ex¬ 
cluding Modis and DCM. having sugar 
factories in Uttar Pradesh have been 
worked out at Rs 28.96 crores in 1967-68 
This being the overall value of the under¬ 
takings, the value of the sugar factories 
has been estimated at Rs 15 to Rs 20 crores. 
The total compensation on the written 
down principle has been put around Rs 15 
crores for all the 67 sugar mills in the 
private sector. 

The committee considered three sug¬ 
gestions regarding the future set-up for 
the mills. These were: running the 
as departmental undertakings; forming a 
separate corporation for each unit; and the 
setting up of a central corporation for all 
units. It rejected the first two suggestions 
for, in its opinion, that would adversely 
affect the mills' efficiency and make d 
difficult to modernise the weaker units 
Its own suggestion was the constitution of 
a State sugar mills corporation with the 
representatives of both the workers 
the cane growers on the management. 

Obviously, before Mr Tripathi's Gov¬ 
ernment can take a decision, it must de¬ 
cide how to raise the resources to pay the 
compensation as also whether a corpora- 
tion to look after 67 units is the best way 
of managing them. The public sector ha? 
not yet been able to throw up a model ot 
management which can look after 
many as 67 units, spread over such a wid^ 
area. Nor is it clear from where the 
Government will be able , to mp^i^ise 






p^^rtise on.such a large scale assuming that 
comes to the conclusion that those who 
run the industry at present are incom¬ 
petent for the purpose. 

Meanwhile, the State Government has 
issued recovery certificates against 21 
sugar factories on account of non-payment 
of cane prices. Effective steps are being 
taken, it is claimed, for early payment of 
arrears to cane growers by the sugar fac¬ 
tories, which stood at Rs 20 crores on April 
1 . Till March 31, the UP mills had crushed 
ii.26 crore quintals of cane and 2.74 crore 
quintals were to be crushed subsequently. 
Till that date 10.41 lakh tonnes of sugar 
had been produced and an additional 2.29 
lakh tonnes were expected to be produced 
after March 31. More than 10 sugar fac¬ 
tories will continue crushing up to the end 
of June and two more till the end of the 
first of July. Eleven out of the 71 sugar 
nulls in Uttar Pradesh (four are in the co¬ 
operative sector) have been closed down 
for the season. □ 

fertilisers 


Lag in production and 
consumption 


New Delhi. 

INDIA’S fertiliser imports in 1970-71 
^ amounted to Rs 120 crores but this year 
they may not exceed Rs 75 crores. If this 
were a consequence of a sizable increase 
in the indigenous production of fertilisers. 
It would have certainly been a matter for 
gratification. But this is not the case. In 
spite of the increase in fertiliser capacity, 
production has only been creeping up¬ 
wards. Against a production target of 2.5 
million tonnes of nitrogen and 0.9 million 
tonnes of phosphatic fertilisers by the end 
of the Fourth Plan (1973-74), output from 
both public and private sector units at the 
end of 1970-71 is estimated at 8.5 lakh 
tonnes and 2.3 lakh tonnes respectively. 
The figures for the previous year were 7.15 
lakh tonnes and 2.2 lakh tonnes. ThCvSe 
speak of the slow progress of the fertiliser 
industry in spite of the high priority ac¬ 
corded to it in the programme for economic 
development of the country. 

A substantial curtailment of fertiliser 
imports will have to be made this year 
largely because the growth of consumption 
has been less than anticipated. Actually 
this trend has been noticeable since 1968-69. 
The target of consumption of nitrogen that 
year was fixed at 17 lakh tonnes but actual 
consumption was about 12.1 lakh tonnes. 
Similarly, in the following year consump¬ 
tion was over three lakh tonnes less than 
the target of 17 lakh tonnes. In 1970-71 the 
target was revised slightly upwards to 17.5 
takh tonnes, but the demand for fertilisers 
^as no better than in the previous year. 
Because of the shortfalls in the targets 
set for consumption during the last three 
years some institutions including inter¬ 
national agencies have come to the conclu- 
^nn that India's fertiliser consumption 
be significantly lower than the pro¬ 
jections of the Food and Agriculture Minis- 
It would be detrimental to the new 
rategy of increasing agricultural produc- 
nn in this country if this conclusion is 
. and acted upon. 

consumption targets have not been 
ched it ig not because that there is 


New jute capacity 

MR H. D. Wahi, Chairman, Indian Jute 

Mills* Association, says that the 
proposal of the Central Government to 
set up new jute mills outside West Ben¬ 
gal would be disastrous for the sick 
units in West Bengal. If the objective 
of the Government is to increase pro¬ 
duction it could as well be achieved at a 
much lower cost by the revival of about 
a dozen sick mills m Calcutta which had 
been closed down, rendering some 22,000 
workers jobless. Both in terms of em¬ 
ployment and capacity-utilisation, these 
would be more productive rather 
than licensing new capacity elsewhere. 
If, notwithstanding the embarrassing 
overcapacity in the Calcutta-based in¬ 
dustry, the manufacturing activity were 
to gravitate to other States, more and 
more mills in West Bengal will be forced 
to close down to the detriment of the 
State’s employment position. What the 
industry needs today, according to Mr 
Wahi, is a separate five-year plan for its 
recovery, spelling out the targets of pro¬ 
duction and exports, the raw jute avail¬ 
ability and, above all, the incentives that 
the Government would be prepared to 
give for the achievement of these 
targets. 

Coal movement 

The Indian Tea Association. Cal¬ 
cutta, says that the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade and the We.st Bengal Government 
should immediately intervene to ensure 
coal supplies to tea estates in north 
Bengal. Estates in Dooars have virtu¬ 
ally run out of stocks and those in Dar¬ 
jeeling are left with stocks for less than 
three weeks. The allotment of railway 
wagons to Asansol and Raniganj from 
where coal is moved to north Bengal tea 
estates has been steadily deteriorating 
since January this year. In January- 
March only less than 50 per cent of the 
estates’ indents were met while in the 
first three weeks of April only 25 per 
cent of their rfquirements had been met. 
The transportation of coal by road is 
three times costlier than by rail and the 
tea industry in West Bengal cannot bear 
any increase in costs without jeopardise- 
ing its competitive position at home and 
abroad. 

Cotton policy 

Mr J. K. S. Nicholson, President, 
Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and Mucca- 
dums’ Association, says that the present 
cotton policy of the Government will 
not do any good to either the textile in¬ 
dustry or the consumer, the grower or 
the trade. The policy of canalisation of 
imports, the premised monopoly procure¬ 
ment by the State, the various financial 
squeezes and the failure of the cotton 
crop this year have resulted in a crisis 
for the cotton trade. There have been 
unusual fluctuations in prices. The.se 
wide fluctuations once again emphasise 
the need for some land of insurance, 
hedge or shelter for the marketing men. 

Credit squeeze on mills 

Mr Priyakant T. Munshaw, Presi¬ 
dent, Ahmedabad Millowners’ Associa- 
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tion, says that the remedy for inflation 
lies in the removal of impediments to 
production and not in tinkering with the 
interest rates. Credit squeeze may ulti¬ 
mately prove self-defeating in so far as 
stabilising the price line is concerned. 
On the advice of the Reserve Bank of 
India, some of the nationalised banks 
had issued in February 1971 instructions 
to textile mills such as (1) bringing 
down the advances to mills against 
cotton piecegoods and yarn to the level 
of their advances as on December 15 or 
31, 1969, (2) raising the margin on finish¬ 
ed goods (cloth in packed condition) 
from 20 per cent to 40 per cent and (3) 
reducing the ceiling on stock in process 
and on finished goods from 34 months 
to two months production. Mills were 
also instructed to regularise their draw¬ 
ings in accordance with these instruc¬ 
tions within a period of one month from 
the date of the receipt of the letters 
from the bank, failing which the banks 
proposed to charge the penal rate of in¬ 
terest at 12 per cent per annum on the 
entire outstandings. This policy of the 
banks placed many mills in an awkward 
position. 

Sugar mills’ finances 

The Indian Sugar Mills’ Association, 
Calcutta, says that the undue delay in 
announcing revised levy prices for the 
1979-71 season has resulted in crippling 
the finances of the sugar industry. The 
inadequate availability of bank credit 
has aggravated the already difficult fin¬ 
ancial situation of sugar mills. Accord¬ 
ing to the Association, sugar factories 
are no more in a position to continue 
cane payments and they should not be 
held responsible for default as the pre¬ 
sent situation has been created by cir¬ 
cumstances beyond their control. 

Export credit 

Mr G. G. Siraj, President, All-India 
Exporters’ Chamber, Bombay, says tliat 
the decision of the Re.serve Bank to raise 
the ceiling rate of interest for pre-ship¬ 
ment and post-shipment export credit to 
7 per cent would adversely affect export 
growth. It will have an all-round im¬ 
pact on the cost of money for exporters 
and reduce their competitiveness in 
international markets. 

Raw materials for drugs 

Brig B. S. Bhagat, President, Orga¬ 
nisation of Pharmaceutical Producers 
of India, say.s that the canalisation of 
raw material imports through STC and 
IDPl., has not helped ease the scarcity 
situation in the drug industry. If 
canalisation and pool pricing .scheme arc 
to sucreed, it is essential that the day-to- 
day working of these organisations 
should be made more efficient and the 
prices of raw materials reduced. Alter¬ 
natively, the previous system by which 
import licences were issued to actual 
u.ser.s should be r(Mntroduced. 




less demand for fertUisers but promo¬ 
tional efforts t6 stimulate consumption 
have been inadequate, Until 1968 the total 
availability of fertilisers from indigenous 
production and imports was considerably 
less than the actual demand. The entire 
distribution of nitrogenous fertilisers was 
controlled by the fertiliser pool. The agen¬ 
cies for distribution were the State Gov¬ 
ernments. Some States appointed private 
parties for this purpose, and in others dis¬ 
tribution was exclusively Ihiough co-ope¬ 
rative agencies. Under this arrangement 
the element of competition was lacking; 
there was no motivation to boost ferti¬ 
liser consumption. In fact, promfjtioiud 
efforts were discouraged as it was far from 
certain that additional supplies would be 
available to meet any increase in demand 
that might result from such efforts. Thus 
the potential for growth in fertiliser con¬ 
sumption remained undeveloped. 

India will liave to produce an addi¬ 
tional 40-50 million tonm^ of foodgrains 
in the next seven to eight years to food 
her growing population without depending 
on imports. This will require the use of 
about seven million tonnes of plant nutri¬ 
ents, niti-ogcn and phosphatic fertilisers. 
In national interest it has to be seen that 
consumption of fertilisers on this scale is 
achieved. This is possible onlv if a pack¬ 
age of measures is introduced. These in¬ 
clude agricultural extension services, in¬ 
cluding soil testing and demonstrations to 
bring home to the farmers the benefits of 
optimum fertiliser application, farmer 
training programmes, stocking of ferti¬ 
lisers well in advance of the manuring 
season so that cultivators can get them in 
time, marketing of fertilisers near centres 
of consumption, efficient system of trans¬ 
portation and storage, and provision of 
adequate credit facilities. 

Above all, indigenous production of 
fertilisers should not be allowed to lag 
behind. The experience of the sixties has 
shown that India should not rely too much 
on foreign credit, collaboration and capi¬ 
tal for building up the fertiliser industry 
and, as far as possible, should go it alone. 
Foreign exchange constraints should not 
be allowed to come in the way of in(Tea.s- 
ing fertiliser production. Reasonable for¬ 
eign exchange should be allotted to not 
only the public sector but also to the pri¬ 
vate sector for setting up feililiser units 
or expanding the existing ones. 

An important reason why some pri¬ 
vate sector projects fell by the wayside is 
that the sponsors found it difficult to 
secure foreign exchange or arrange for¬ 
eign coUab<^rulion. Between 1966 and 1970 
the Govei-nrnent issued letters of intent 
or licences to 12 private enterprises for 
setting up fertiliser units but only one^ 
namely, the Goa project of Birlas, is under 
construction and is expected to bo com¬ 
missioned by 1972. Of the remaining pro¬ 
jects Ghaziabatl (Modi Spinnin.g and 
Weaving Company), Mirzapur (Hindustan 
Aluminium Company), Mathura (Kalinga 
Tubes) and Visakhapatnam (Occidental 
Petroleum Corporation) have failed to 
materialise because of the inability of the 
parties to arrange foreign exchange and 
collaboration. Haldia in which Phillips 
Petroleum Company flowed keen inte¬ 
rest at one time and eventually backed 
out has now been taken up in the public 
sector. These projects were licensed for a 
total capacity of 8.5 lakh tonnes. 

The loss must be made good by taking 


up new projects an<} expeditiously clear¬ 
ing those submitted' to the Government, 
including the Mithapur project of Tatas, 
Coromandars Visakhapatnam expansion 
scheme, the Sheva Nhova project of Dha- 
ramsi Morarji and the Tuticorin scheme of 
the Southern Petrochemicals Corporation. 
In addition, the Government has now re¬ 
ceived proposals from Delhi Cloth Mills 
for expanding its Kota unit and from the 
Punjab State Industrial Development 
Corporation and Bharat Steel Tubes for 
setting up fertiliser units at Bhatinda and 
Pampat respectively. 

For its part the public sector must im¬ 
prove its performance. There has been 
some improvement last year but all the 
units still work far below their capacity. 
Whatever the causes—inadequate supply 
of raw materials or shortage of power or 
inefficient management—these must be 
ri'solutely tackled and overcome. Only by 
optimum utilisation of installed capacity 
can fertiliser prices be brought down. 
This is essential if consumption targets 
an‘ to be achieved, and on increased con¬ 
sumption of fertilisers hinges sustained in¬ 
creases in food production. The public sec¬ 
tor with the lion’s share of fertiliser capa¬ 
city -it has already eight units with a total 
capacity of 6.84 lakh tonnes in terms of 
nitrogen in production and another nine 
with capacities aggregating 14.9 lakh 
tonnes are in various stages of construction 
-"'has a major responsibility in this 
regard. □ 

COAL 

Ships to the rescue 
of railways 

Calcutta. 

Union Minister for Shipping, Mr 

Raj Bahadur, has announced m Bom¬ 
bay that the Railway Board has finally 
agreed to a long-term arrangement with 
the coastal .shipping for the movement of 
coal. For the next 10 years, the coastal ships 
will be assured an annual cargo of five lakh 
tonnes. Evei*y month, 20,000 tonnes of 
railway coal would move from Calcutta to 
Tuticorin and another 20,000 tonnes from 
Calcutta to west coast. The Railway Board 
IS not being generous in coming to this 
arrangement. It seems to have dawned on 
it that the railways are not in a position to 
carry the coal according to a planned sche¬ 
dule demanded by needs of industries and 
other consumers in various parts of the 
country. Mounting pit-head stocks at colli¬ 
eries while consuming industries in north¬ 
ern and western India are very short of 
coal, obviously shows that the movement 
continues to be extremely unsatisfactory. 
Since it is the railways which have taken 
upon themselves the responsibility of 
carrying coal over long distances, it natu¬ 
rally devolves on the railway authorities 
to look after the planning and co-ordina¬ 
tion of coal transport. And this must be 
the reason why it is now ready to enter 
into a long-term arrangement with the 
coastal shipping. 

The pit-head stocks at the moment 
amount to nine million tonnes, roughly one 
and a half month’s production of the coal 
industry, and some three million tonnes in 
excess of the normal stocks held by the 
industry at any time. In other words, 
stocks are now 50 per cent more than 


normal To some, the stocks may not ap¬ 
pear excessive; the railways understand¬ 
ably have been trying to play down th^ 
crisis by overemphasising the point th^ 
they have now more wagons with them 
than they need, and that the wagon supply 
to collieries has been considerably step, 
ped up. But the point is that an industry 
that has been experiencing serious finan¬ 
cial difficulties despite the reported advice 
of the Reserve Bank to nationalised banks 
to liberalise credit facilities, finds an ex¬ 
cess stock of three million tonnes very 
burdensome. 

The industry “is estimated to have 
produced only 77 million tonnes in 
1970-71, which is about three million 
tonnes less than in 1969-70, and this 
must bo entirely due to the fact that 
the stocks began to rise above the 
normal limit some seven to eight months 
ago. Among the various factors contribut¬ 
ing to the decline in production and in¬ 
crease in stocks, insufficient wagon sup¬ 
plies appear to have been a major one. 
Coal movement by the railways fell short 
by 17 per cent of the target fixed for 
1970-71. 

The railways, of course, were them¬ 
selves under the pressure of various fac¬ 
tors which affected their capacity to release 
more wagons for the coal industry. Accord¬ 
ing to the General Manager of the South 
Eastern Railway, on some 33 occasions dur¬ 
ing the year, train services were interfered 
with, leading to loss of thousands of 
wagons in loading. The Ori.ssa “bandh” in 
July 1970 resulted in loss of nearly 5,000 
wagons in loading. The three Bengal 
“bandhs” of the year caused the S.E. Rail¬ 
way a loss of loading potential of about 
6,500 wagons. The jute mill labour strike, 
the strike at Visakhapatnam port and 
wild cat strikes on different sections of the 
ratlways, were the other reasons which 
completely upset the SER’s wagon turn- 
round programme. 

However, now that the situation has 
begun to appear more normal, concerted 
efforts should be made by all concerned, 
particularly the railways, to move coal 
from the pit-heads at more than the normal 
rate to clear up the accumulation well be¬ 
fore the monsoon, and then ensure a sup¬ 
ply of the requisite number of wagons to 
the collieries that they would need to move 
their production. 

It is good that the coastal shipping will 
now be harnessed for the transport of coal. 
True, the cargo of five lakh tonnes of coal 
promised to this sector every year is almost 
five times of what it moves currently. But 
an expert committee of the National Ship¬ 
ping Board had suggested that the coal 
cargo assured should bo as much as 7.5 lakh 
tonnes. Apart from the volume of cargo, 
coastal .shipping has also a grievance about 
the permitted coastal freight rates which 
it considers as unremunerativo. This was 
why even the 10 ships ordered from Ruma¬ 
nia have been designed to carry coal on 
the coast as well as bulk cargoes of 
phur, manganese ore, fertiliser, iron and 
steel in the overseas trade with a view to 
enabling their employment on foreign 
route.s, if the need arises. It cou.la 
be that if the freight issue is 
resolved coastal shipping would 
be very enthusiastic about carrying 
and in that case the projected efforts tc’ 
remove the bottleneck in the transport ot 
coal might not bring signifleani results. □ 
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A general view Qf the Ennore therir^aJ pfeHit; , 


-A SURVEY 


Power development in Tamil Nadrif 


VIEWED against the background of 
^ power development in other States in 
India, the development of energy conver¬ 
sion and utilisation in Tamil Nadu have 
made a big headway, not oiily by regional 
standards but also by national standards. 

Today Tamil Nadu leads all other 
States in India in rural electrification. Bv 
way of utilisation of electrical energy, 
Tamil Nadu occupies the second position 
in India. In the matter of utilisation of 
power for irrigation Tamil Nadu ranks 
first in India. 

Bulk of the power produced in the 
State is utilised in industries in the urban 
areas and agriculture in rural areas. With 
the wide net-work of transmission and 
distribution lines extending over the length 
and breadth of the State, Tamil Nadu sup¬ 
plies about 50 per cent of its power to 
industries, 23 per cent to agriculture and 
the balance for domestic and commercial 
purposes. About 20. lakhs of consumers are 
being benefited by Bilectricity, about 75 
per cent of whom directly by the Board 
and the rest through five Municipal and 
seven licensees. 

Power generation in Tamil Nadu until 
about 1908 was confined mainly to a few 
tiny plants in tea estates run on water 
power and to the small hydro installation 
at Katteri in the Nilgiris. The Government 
Electricity Department was formed in 1927 
and development of power resources in 
the Statb was initiated the commence¬ 
ment of work on' the Pykara scheme in 
1929. Since then there has been phenomenal 
development in the generation and utili¬ 
sation of electric power in the State. 

As power is indispensable for the 
development of agriculture and industry, 
special ihnportahce was assigned to pro- 





By C. G. Rangabashyaiti^ 

grammes for generation of power in the' 
Five-Yeai* Plans. ri 

At the beginning of the First Ban^ 
there were hardly three hydet projects apd 
two thermal stations with a total install^ 
capacity of 156 mw. During the First Plan 
period,* the capacity was increas^ to 
256 mw. During the Second Plan 
period, there was more than doubling at 
installed capacity. By the end of the Second 
Plan, it was clear that the major weakne^ 
of the power system in the State apart 
from pronounced shortage of power was 
the preponderance of hydel capacity which 
rendered the grid particularly vulnerable 
in the years of poor rainfall. With a view- 
to overcome the shortage and correct 
imbalance, both hydel and thermal power,> 
.stations were planned and taken up fuf;; 
execution. As a result, the Third Plaint 
period witnesnsed commissioning of 6 urtjtat' 
at Kundah, 4 units in the Mettur Tuptiafe 
Scheme and 1 unit (4th unit) at Periyaii'; 
Power House and 1 unit in the Pa,tam^< 
bikulam Aliyar Project at Sarkarpatl^' 
and also commencement of work on 
340 mw Ennore thermal power station and' 
on the addition of 30 mw at Basin BridgeJ- 
Madras. Thus, at the end of the Third Plan; 
period the installed generating capacity in^ 
the State went up to 1070 mw apart from 
300 mw in the thermal station at NeyveUV 

Today here are 15 hydro-electric sta¬ 
tions in the State working with a totitl'i 
installed capacity of 1114 mw and three;; 
thennal stations (at Basin Bridge, Madu^^ 
rai and Ennore) having a capacity of 25l| 
mw. Besides these, the thermal station aff^ 
Neyveli utilising lignite, (brown coal) 
fuel has a capacity of 600 mw. The 
installed capacity of the Tamil Nadu ^ 
is therefore 1965 mw (including 600 j 
Neyveli). Of the present total « 
capacity about 42 per cent is t 
generation while the balance 58 jHkt 






With the completion of the follow¬ 
ing power stations on which works are 
rapidly progressing, the installed capacity 
of the grid is expected to be increased to 
2185 mw during the year 1971-72. 

1. Sholayar Power House II in Par- 
amblkulam-Aliyar Hydrf» Klectric Pro¬ 
ject (70 mw). 

2. Kodayar Power Hou.so 2 uiuler 
Kodayar Hydro Electric Project (40 mw). 

3. The 2 X 110 mw units m Knnore 
Thermal Scheme (220 mu). 

Almost all major hydro resources 
have been utilised anti the State has 
only some small hydro schemes under 
execution or investigation In respect 
of thermal power als(> Tamil Nadu 
is unfavourably situated as it has no 
coal fields except the prjor quality 
brown coal at Neyvoli which is also being 
exploited for power generation. The de¬ 
mand of the grid is now of the order of 
1163 mw. Even though the installed capa¬ 
city is 1965 mw the effective generating 
capacity Is much less, as hydel stations! 
like Sholayar, Mettur, Papanasam, Peri- 
yar and Parambikulam are to be operated 
to meet the requirements of irrigation. 
During non-irrigation season which lasts 
upto 5 months in Mettur and 3 months at 
Periyar and Papanasam, there is very 
little or no power generation from these 
hydel stations. Added to this, vagaries of 
monsoon in the past led to periodical and 
frequent imposition of power cuts. Hence, 
the ratio of hydro and thermal generating 
capacity which was 80 to 20 has been 
transformed to 70 to 30 at the end of the 
Third Five-Year Plan. With the commis¬ 


sioning of the Ennore, ihi^rmal power ata^ 
tion, this ratio is expect^ to be improved 
tf) 52 to 48 by about a year’s time. 

WittK the green rewlution and grow¬ 
ing industrialisation, ]X)wer demand is 
constantly going up and at the end of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan the gap between 
the firm capacity of the Grid and the 
anticipated demand is expected to be of 
the order of 500 mw. The Kalpakkani 
atomic power plant can provide relief 
only later to an extent of 400 mw. Ac¬ 
cording to the assessment made by the 
Central Water and Power Commission the 
neighbouring Andhra Pradesh and Mysore 
States will also be deficit in power while 
Kerala only may ihave surplus of about 200 
mw. Kerala’s surplus power would be in 
demand from other neighbouring States 
also. In order to bridge the gap, it is 
necessary to set up large thermal and nu¬ 
clear power stations before the end of 
Fifth Plan. Realising the paramount need 
and urgency to reduce this gap between 
the capacity and demand for power, the 
Government of India has been moved to 
take up the following works: 

(i) Second unit of nuclear powder 
station at Kalpakkam (200 mw), 

(ii) Second mine cut and a second 
thermal powder station at Neyveli (900 mw) 
and 

(iii) Second nuclear powder station at 
Tuticorin (600 mw). 

Electricity is both a service and a 
consumer goods but it is unique in that it 
is pertiaps the only product that is almost 
us^ at the same instant as it is manu¬ 
factured. The energy generated in the 


Felicitations I 

to I 

THE TAMIL NADU ELECTRICITY BOARD 

on the commissioning of the | 

ENNORE THERMAL PLANT, ENNORE j 

from I 

THE COROMANDEL ENGINEERING CO. (P) LIMITED , 

52/53 Jehangir Street, Madras-1 

Building Contractors, Civil and Sanitary Engineers 
Foundation Specialists. Pneumatic Caisson and 
Driven Piling 

Precast, Cast in situ and Raker Pile foundation for the — j 

T.A. Sets, 

Pump House, 

Chimneys and 
Coal Handling Plant 

have been executed by us. 



Board^s geuer^tiiig ' 

from the neighbb&ng 
Uon units, at end. of 
which increased 22X4 aiti at HbM ^ (ft 
the Second Plan. At the 
Plan, the generation and , puirohA^ o! 
power was 4041 mu. 


In 1970-71, the total powdr consump^ 
tion of the State was 6189 mu, out of which 
3603 mu or 59 per cent were generated in 
the Board’s generating stations. CWt of 
the balance of 2586 mu, 1,523 mu were pur¬ 
chased from Neyveli. 733 mu from My¬ 
sore, 328 mu from Kerala and 2 mu itom. 
Andhra. , 


Table 1 : Utilisation of electricity in 1969-70 



Eloctrioal 
energy in 
mu used 

Percentage 

InduKtries . . 

2260 

50.0 

Agriculture 

1037 

23.0 

ihilk supply to ; 



Licensees 

441 

9.7 

ComineroiHl 

301 

9.6 

Domestic! 

225 

5,0 

Sales to other States 

98 

2.2 

Railway traction 

Other miaoellaueouN like 
street lighting, depart- 

82 , 

1.8 

meniiil works etc. 

70 

1.7 

Total 

4532 

ioo!o 


The power which is generated at 11,000 
volts pressure in the generating stations, 
is stepped upto 110,000 or 230,000 volts for 
transmission to the remote sub-stations 
where the pressure is stepped down to 
11,000 or 22,000 or 33,000 volts for dlirtri- 
bution. To develop the available power re¬ 
sources and make the power available in 
a rational way at minimum cost and opti¬ 
mum efficiency, over the whole State, the 
Electricity Department, since its incep' 
tion, has had its objective the creation of 
an electric power grid covering the whole 
State. 

The grid has been planned and con¬ 
structed in such a way that ultimately it 
would link up the several hydro-electric 
and thermal stations in the country and 
convey power to consumers in all villages 
and towns through a net-work of trans¬ 
mission and distribution lines at reduced 
cost and in abundance. 

The electrical power generated in the 
Board’s generating stations and' purchased 
from other sources during 19^70 have 
been utilised under the various categories 
as listed in Table 1. 

A major portion of the power produc¬ 
ed as may be seen from the above, is uti¬ 
lised in the industries, Tamil Nadu is now 
occupying a prominent place in the In¬ 
dustrial map of India, because of the in> 
dustrial progress it made on account of 
easy availability of power. Petro^emical 
complex around the city, cluster of indus¬ 
tries like aluminium, chemicals, papers, 
plastics etc around Salenv-Mettut araa aud 
high pressure boiler plant at TiruiQhsr are 
the direct result of availability pf Electric 
power at these locations. The power con 
sumption for industries during the past 
two decades has recorded an elght^fbid in¬ 
crease. indicating a phenomenal^develop¬ 
ment in the industrial sectoh 

The next most imporiant 
trLcity, as at present ii in providing 
energy for irrigation pumping^ 1® par' cent 
of the power energy sold in .thie;,^^te, is' 
being used agricultural. pujpijiMw ^ 







BHEL Boiler Plant 

puts heart and soul into the 
ISniiore Thermal Power Station 


new era i$ bora in and atoond 
cfty of Madraa launched by 
450 MW Ennote thermal power 

is proud to luive helped 
poim for due pros- 
agriculture apd industry 
region. 

finnofe Plant in Its; first stage 
Tm Wlets aJd 

MO MW boilers. High 

^ntl^ 

d^S^d and 

M now. 



turbines supplied by the BHEL 
Hyderabad factory. 

The two 110 MW boilers have been 
supplied by Caechoslovakia. Even 
her^BHEL-Tiruchi^s contribution is 
worth Rs. 25 million. 

The fifth boiler of 110 MWiCstimated 
to cost about Rs. 60 million, will be 
designed and buih by BHEU 

In all> the Ennore Project stage-I 
is worth Rs. 450 million in which 
BHEL shares about Rs. 150 million 
in boilers, turbines and ancillary 
eiqatpment. 

. Tit^neOdous engm^ting skills and 
ceaseless 'labour have gone in to 
piake BHEL*s pnttMpafions^n cxeiti- 
•pliryjt^CCiil.^ . ■ 


30^000 drawings translated into com* 
ponents of iron and steel, 4D0,000 
hours of labour, 3,000 tonnes of 
finished components in the form of 
pressure parts, structures, fans, etc.> 
for each 60 MW boiler. 

Each BHEL 60 MW boiler will 
utilise about 1,000 tonnes of coal 
every day to convert 260,000 litres 
of stored water into power every 
hour. 

More than all this, BHEL-Tiruchi in 
assodation with the sister units at 
Hyderabad and Hardwar, is helping 
to ci^te new and more power to 
sustain our country’s progress. 

Other thermal power stations that 
Will be equipped with BHEL high 
pitessu^ boilers amounting to a value 


of Rs. 1,800 million: Harduaganf | 
(U.P.) - Delhi - Badarpur (Delhi) - i 
Kothagudam (A.P.) - Obra (U.P.) - ! 
Pathmhu (Bihar)*-Namrup(Assam)- { 
Bhatinda (Puniab)*Ukai (Gujarat)- ' 
Panki (U.P.)-Koradi (Maharashtra)-« 
Bhat (GujaratX 


BHARAT HEAVY ELECTRICALS LIMITED 
(A Govt, of InSi* Undartaklng) 

Unit: High Pressure Boiler Plant. Tiruchireoaill 14 
Rtgistered Ofnc«: No. 6,Parliamsnt Slr««l,New DalM 1 

BHEL 

eimting tha povrar toproeper 
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Thennal 
power from 
Ennore 

By T. K. Vishwanathan 


^UT o£ th(> 18 power stations in Tamil 
” Nadu only three, namely, Basin 
Bridge, Ennore and Neyveli, are thermal. 
The rest are fed by either irrigation re¬ 
servoirs or hydro reservoirs. Against the 
total generating capacity of hydro sta¬ 
tions of 1,324 mw, thermal capacity is as 
follows: 



Generating 
oapooity 
(mw) tis on 
31-3-1971 

Gonoratiiig 
(•.apHRity 
(mw) after 
extensions 
are 

completed 

Busin Bridge . . 

CO i 

75 

Kiiuoro 

120 

450 

Neyveli . . i 

COO ; 

000 


7HO 1 

1,125 


Making an allowance of 16J per cent 
for annual overhaul of boilers under sta¬ 
tutory Bf)iler Regulations (high-pressure 
boilers being out for two months in a 
year), the nett thermal capacity is 938 
mw and hydro capacity i.s 1,324 mw. The 
present power demand of Tamil Nadu 
Grid is 1,250 mw. while the present units 
generated per day is about 200 lakhs. 

By 1972 it is programmed to electrify 
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all the villages in the State. With the 
development of inchwtjtial loads both 
small-scale and heavy industries like steel, 
fertilisers and chemicals, the power de- 
mand is expected to shoot up to 2,200 mw 
by 1973-71 

We have almost exhausted all the 
hydro resources. Hydro-power capacity 
cannot be depended, upon throughout 
the year as it depends upon monsoon 
rains and irrigation discharge. During the 
years when monsoons are weak and dur¬ 
ing non-irrigation seasons when the dis- 
charge from irrigation reservoirs are stop¬ 
ped, the Tamil Nadu Grid has to depend 
upon thennal power as a back-up. Fur-t 
thier, as hydro resources have been ex¬ 
hausted, new thermal power stations of 
high capacity have to be put up not only 
as thermal back-up but also to cater to 
the increased demand of the Grid. Hence 
it was proposed to build a big high-pres¬ 
sure thermal station at Ennore. 

Ennore was selected for putting a big 
thermal station for the following reasons: 

(a) Tamil Nadu has no coal resources 
except lignite (brown coal) at Neyveli 
whose first mine-cut is utilised in full. The 
nearest place for coal is Singareni collie¬ 
ries near Hyderabad which is 480 miles 
away. Ennore is the nearest place in 
Tamil Nadu from Hyderabad on the 
broad-gauge railway line. 

(b) Ennore is at the estuary of the 
river Kottaiiar falling into the sea. Hence 
sea water (drawn through the estuary of 
the river) can be used for cooling the 
condensers of the turbine, thus elUninat- 
ing costly cooling towers •(either natural 
draft or induced draft) for the circulating 
system of the big thermal station. 

(c) The required raw water for 
boilers is available nearby at a place called 
Minjur from deep underground wells. The 
requirement of water for the full capacity 
of the power station is 10 lakh gallons per 
day. 

(d) The present load in Madras city 
and its industrial complex suburbs like 
Ennore, Ambattur, Avadi and Guindy is 
of the order of 150 mw and is likely to go 
upto 300 mw. The total load of Madras 
city and the surrounding districts of 
Chingleput and North Arcot will come up 
to about 500 mw for which supply has to 
come from the power stations at Kundah, 
^Neyveli and Mettur, if there are no big 
power stations in Madras city. Transmis¬ 
sion of a large block of load from far off 
power stations involves loss of energy as 
well as low-voltage conditions in the Mad¬ 
ras city area which is the farthest. The 
generating capacity of the Basin Bridge 
power station cannot go above 75 mw 
because of the limitation of circulating 
the water-cooling system. Hence a 450 mw 
sUtion was planned at Ennore so that both 
Ennore and Basin Bridge can cater to the 
full load requirements of Madras city and 
the surrounding parts of Chingleput and 
North Arcot at proper Voltage conditions 
without any loss of power. An additional 
big thermal station needed to meet the 
requirement of the Grid ie put at the load 
centre. 

The total generating capacity of the 
Ennore station is 450 mw. The first two 
.units are of 60 mw each, while the boiler 
capacity of each unit Is 260 tons/hr, with 
the steam pressure heing 96 cni 

gnd steam temperattire $40*^0. 


^OOMWBE^ , 

Boiler controls «ire by electeonic 
tion The turbine has cytl£iexft 

(HP and liP), Ihe generator Ig natw^ 
cooled and generation is at U JtV ^ is. 
stepped up to 110 kv and ib;the 

Grid. The highhpressare boi% 
for each unit are 

Heavy Electricals. The generatbir filbbor. 
mers, 63,000 kva 11 kv/110 kv for each hhit 
are supplied by Heavy BUectrical^ l^pal! 

The major auxiliaries are tun at 6.6 
kv, the biggest auxiliary being the b^r- 
feed pumps of 1900 kw each. The d;6 kv 
switchgears are of afivWast circuit hreekets, 
with a raptuming capacity of 4.600 mva. 
The 6.6 kv switchgears, the complete cont¬ 
rol Room equipment to control both the 
boiler and the TA set, instrumexttation, 
and relays both for control and protection, 
are supplied by Skoda, Clgechoslovakk. 

The third and fourth imits are sup¬ 
plied by Skoda except for the non-pressUre 
parts of boilers which are manufactured 
by Bharath Heavy Electricals. T?he fifth 
unit will be completely indigenous, to be 
manufactured by BHEL. As in the 60 mw 
units, the major auxiliaries are at 6.6 kv, 
the biggest auxiliary being the boiler-leed 
pumps of 3,500 kw capacity each. For the 
third and fourth units, all the 6.6 kv gears 
and control-room equipment for boiler 
and TA sets, instrumentation, meters and 
relays are supplied by Skoda direct. For 
the fifth unit, instrumentation, control 
equipment, meters and relays will be indi¬ 
genously manufactured at Kotah in 
Rajasthan. 

Sea water is used for cooling the Con¬ 
densers of the turbines. A pump house has 
been built on the bank of river Kottaiiar, 
with six pumps of 1,000 kw capacity each 
to pump 720 eft/sec or 60,000 tons/hr sea 
water for the full capacity of the power 
station. 

At the estuary of the river the sand 
bar is normally found closed except for 
about three months in a year (October, 
November and December) during the 
north-east monsoon period, when the sand 
bar gets opened. To draw 720 cusecs of 
water from the sea through the estuary, 
the sand bar has to be kept open through¬ 
out with enough cross-section. Hence an 
RCC jetty of 304 metres length with an 
approach jetty has been built info t^e sea 
at the estuary. Two sand pumps with a 
capacity 375 HP each (pumping capacity 
175 tons per hour) will be ^cted on the 
RCC jetty to pump out the sand at the 
sand bar opening and keep the sand bar 
open throughout. Further, there are eight 
Booster pumps of 40 HP capacity each to 
throw away on the side shores the sand 
slurry pumped by the sand pupips- The 
cost of the RCC Jetty, complete with sand¬ 
pumping equipment and control gears, 
comes to Rs 60 lakhs. The sea Water after 
cooling the Turbine condensers is returned 
to the sea through RCC conduifR 

For the Ennore power station at ; 
capacity we require 500 tons of stoek 
per day from Singareni cotheties,. which 

is the nearest coUiery for Tkhfil Nadu. 

Because of the heavy requimnli^s of 
separate coal mines been reWuVw ^ 
Ennore and double railway 
laid ftom, Singareni □ ; 
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Ute Indian 
paint 
industry 


-A SURVEY 


Technological developments 

By R, K. Marphatia 


TPHE paint industry is unlike many other 
industries which can be clearly classi. 
hed as heavy industry such as heavy 
chemicals or consumer products. It has a 
dual role—decorative and protective, and 
sometimes a combination of both, A second 
characteristic of the paint industry is that 
it is a service industry and as such it 
adapts itself to the requirements of the 
customer industries. As a corollary it 


Mr Marphatia is General Works 
Manager of Goodlass Nerolac Paints Ltd, 
Bombay. 


would follow that its final performance is 
not entirely within the industry’s control 
and is dependant in the manner in which 
the finished product, paint, is applied and 
used by the customer industries. These 
special features of the paint industry 
should be borne in mind while consider¬ 
ing the technological development of the 
industry. 

While considering the technological 
developments of the paint industry it 
would be appropriate to start from the 
finished product end—the customer’s view¬ 
point. The general belief is that paint is 


Growth of paints and varnishes Industry 



Paints and varninhes 

Xitrooelliiloso lacquers 

Year 

1 

Capacity' 

(toiuios) 

Production 

(tonnes) 

Porcentago 

utilisation 

of 

oapHfjity 

Capacity 

(kilolitres) 

1 Production 
(kiloIitrf>») 

1 

Percentage 

utilisation 

of 

capacity 

1 

2 

3 1 

1 

1 1 

|4« 3/2x100 

1 

1 i 

6 

7=5/6x100 

1961. 

64,800 

33.492 

51.7 




1060 . 

72,240 

61,816 

71.7 

3,600 

1,584 

44.0 

1966 . 

106,800 

70,068 

66.2 

3,600 

2,148 

69.7 

1966 . 

106,960 

67,236 

63.4 

3,360 

2,076 

61.8 

196t. 

106,960 

70,600 

75.0 

3,860 I 

1.944 

57.8 

1966. 

77,620 

66,460 

84.0 

2,484 ' 

1,872 

75.3 

1969 . 

77,620 

62,415 

80.5 

2,484 

2,671 

103.6 

Annual compound rate of gprowth 
bet'Ween 1961-09 . 

1.0 

3.6 


—4.1(0) 

5.5 (a) j 



(o) Befors to oompound growth rate botwoon 1000 and 1009. 

NOTIS t FigOMNi ivfer to ino organised sector only. 

. ^ 60XTKGB i Oantral Statistloal OrgOdcusation, Monlhly Statirtice of the Selected Induetriee of India, Various 
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an old tradition-bound industry where art 
and experience have predominance over 
science and technology. This was true of 
the industry prior to mdependence. but in 
the past two decades the industry has pro¬ 
gressed considerably, particularly so on 
the technological side. 

People are familiar with paints for 
homes and buildings. In the past, these 
used to be painted with dry distemper or 
oil-bound distemper on tlie interior and 
zinc stiff in boiled oil on the outside. Now 
plastic emulsion paint ba.secl on synthetic 
resin has technologically displaced the dis¬ 
tempers and is widely used. Its main 
merits arc that it is quick-drying, free 
from typical paint smell, it is easy to clean 
and really washable, and it ha.s got a much 
longer life. On the outside of buildings. 


zinc in oil paint has been replaced by al* 
kyd-based synthetic enamels which have 
better finish and longer life. 

Household articles such as fans are 
now painted with synthetic stoving ena¬ 
mels and the quality of finish is compa¬ 
rable to that of imported products. Indeed, 
the quality of the finish should be accep¬ 
table abroad considering the good success 
Indian fans have achieved in the export 
markets. Similarly, refrigerators use 
modem epoxy primers and synthetic stov¬ 
ing enamels which perform well under 
arduous Indian kitch^ conditions. In the 
office, the typewriters are finished with 
epoxy stoving finishes. To take but one 
example from the transport field, the cars 
in the olden days used to be traditionally 
finished with nitrocellulose. Now these 




are replaced by synthetic stoving eiitopels 
which have better durability ahd Mp to 
increase the productivity of the car ntauu- 
facturing ufiits. 

How did the industry achieve this im¬ 
provement in its products? The. paint in¬ 
dustry is a raw material intensive Indus- 
try and the quality of the finished * pro- 
ducts is dependant on the purity and var. 
iety of raw materials out of which they 
are made. In the earlier years, the paint 
industry mainly used oils such as linseed 
oil, and natural gums such as Congo Gum 
or phenolic resins to produce its main 
products. This has'now changed radically 
and the workhorse of the paint industry 
are alkyd resins. Indeed, oil has not only 
become a scarce but an expensive raw 
material as Indian linseed oil prices are 
100 per cent higher than those in Western 
countries. 

Alkyd resins are further supported by 
newer synthetic resins such as melamine 
formaldehyde resins, urea fonpaldehyde 
resins, epoxy resins, polyvinyl chloride 
and acrylic dispersions, etc, which are 
made in the country. In the pigment 
range, except rutyl titanium dioxide and 
special grades of carbon black, most of 
the other pigments required to provide a 
wide variety of shades are made itt the 
country. This development of the infra¬ 
structure for the indigenous manufacture 
of pigments and synthetic resins which go 
to make paint is one of the major tech¬ 
nological achievements of the past two 
decades. 

Paint is a product which has a story 
in two parts. It is made by the paint 
industry but has to be applied and used 
by customer industries before the finished 
painted article emerges. Thus, the appli¬ 
cation methods, particularly in industrial 
paints, are as important as the manufac¬ 
turing methods. Here, the general public 
is familiar with the conventional applica¬ 
tion methods such as brushing, spraying, 
dipping. However, now the industry has 
developed newer methods of painting 
such as airless spraying and electrostatic 
spraying. Airless spraying gives a faster 
rate of application and reduces labour re¬ 
quirements oonsiiderably and so pute up 
the productivity of workjshops. Airless 
spraying is ideally suited for painting of 
large flat surfaces such as railway coaches, 
and if properly adopted, will put up the 
productivity of paint shops of railway 
coach manufacturing units. Electrostatic 
spraying, in which the paint particles ^ 
charged to high voltages of about 80,000 
volts, reduces paints losses during applica¬ 
tion to the barest minimum and also permits 
assembly line production painting to ^ 
achieved. Electrostatic painting is partJj 
cularly suitable for painting products 
light engineering industry where it will 
improve the finish and reduce paintmS 
cost and thus assist in the country’s ex¬ 
port drive. As far as the hous^oldcr 
concerned, freon operated aerosol 
ers have been put on the market 
would enable him to conveni^tly 
small articles around the honie. 
newer methods have been recently int 
duced in the country and their 
adoption will certainly give a bobst to t 
paint industry’s image as ^ 
industry. 

Synthetic resins amd vwrnisjies 
an IntesMd part of finish^ 
invariably made in ,a paint 

bane of the uaint ^ 
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small batch size in which synthetic resins 
and media have been made. Now the in¬ 
dustry has changed over to bulk plants 
for manufacture of synthetic resins and 
varnishes. Ihis gives the advantage of 
tlower production costs, uniformity in 
quality and greater productivity. 

Paints used to be made conventional¬ 
ly on single and triple roll mills and edge 
runners. The industry has progressed from 
roll mills to ball mills and recently the 
latest type of grinding equipment, the 
sand mill, has been introduced. A wider 
usage of sand mills is expected consider¬ 
ably to improve the productivity in the 
paint factories and this will help reduce 
the manufacturing costs. From the manufac- 
tuHng standpoint, this has been a major 
technological development in the Indian 
paint industry in recent years. 

No industry can hope to progress 
without proper research and development 
work. Further, this is dependant on the 
use of modern tools and techniques in 
carrying out actual laboratory work. The 
paint industry being a service industry has 
already developed specialised tests 1o 
simulate conditions prevalent in a wide 
spectrum of customer industries. 

The industry has been doing inten¬ 
sive work on utilisation of indigenous 
materials such as cashewnut shell liquid, 
bhilwan nut liquid, shellac, rosin, etc. In 
addition, the industry has also started de¬ 
velopment work on newer materials such 
as isocynates, acrylic resins, etc. This will 
enable the industry to tak^ full advantage 
of newer materials and thereby upgrade 
the quality and widen the scope of Its 
products. 


Metal 

decoration 

By F. J. McMELLAN 


1L|£TAL decoration is one of the few 
areas in which the interests of the 
printing ink industry and the paint in¬ 
dustry merge. Whilst the general basis 
for formulation is often very similar in 
the two industries, the widely different 
end applications make the two techno¬ 
logies completely different except in this 
specific field. The provision of roller 
coatings, pigmented and unpigmented, for 
the metal-decorating industry is a natural 
extension of ink-making, since the rela¬ 
tionship between these coatings and the 
inks printed under or over them largely 
predetermines the performance of the en¬ 
tire decoration. Without prior intimate 
knowledge of roller-coating formulations it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for inks 
to be matched to meet the varied and often 
very specific requirements. 


Mr McMellan is Technical Controller 
of Coats of India Ltd, Calcutta, 


Equally bbeauae ttimy 
formulabotts are e!ofte)y related to 

modem and traditLonal paint, 
the involvement of tibe paint 
try in the metal decorating te 

also a natural corollary. It is how¬ 
ever, inaccurate to describe such tpUer- 
coatings, as paints or to think of thesm in 
such terms. They are specifically formu¬ 
lated for application by roUer-coatet to the 
various substrates used by the metal-de- 
corating industry. Tinplate is the most 
common of these, but it is not exi^^ve, 
and aluminium, lead, black-plate, chromium’ 
surfaced steel, etc, may all be encotmtemd. 
Indeed, the major inlc companies have built 
up a specialised expertise In this field thgt 
would be difficult to eciual. The duality of 
the paint industry and the printing ink in¬ 
dustry as suppliers to the metal-decoreting 
market is most marked in the general fine, 
body-can sector and becomes less pronoune. 
ed in other more demanding applications 
such as pilfer-proof closures, etc. 

The metal-decorating industry com¬ 
prises a very large section of the packaging 
industry generally, covering metal contain¬ 
ers of all types and metal closures for glass 
bottles. Protection of the base metal from 
corrosion by the package’s contents and the 
effect of atmospheric conditions on the 
printed design of the package are two 
primary functions of metal-decoration, "nie 
preparation of suitable coatings and the 
method of application are initial objects of 
study due to the high-speed requirements 
of modem filling and handling methods. 
Metal-coatings, as supplied by the ink 
manufacturer, fall into two distinct classes. 
Roller-coatings, pigmented or unpigment¬ 
ed, comprise the first class, whilst tin-print¬ 
ing or tube-printing inks applied by con¬ 
ventional offset litho or dry offset are the 
second. The latter are generally used to 
provide the external decorative design. 

If we consider initially the roller-coat¬ 
ing, what functions must this fulfil? The 
metal sheet forming the container may be 
either black-plate, tin-plate or aluminium, 
etc. There are other possibilities as well. 
Even within the indicated substrates, tin¬ 
plate is low carbon mild steel strip coated 
with tin but this can be applied by eithe** 
dipping in molten tin or dectrodeposition 
Both processes give differing products in 
terms of their relationship to the decora¬ 
tive coatings applied to them. Electrolytic 
tinplate exists in five recognised commer¬ 
cial finishes—bright, matt, ^ver, stone and 
S5B (shot-blast). Double reduced tinplate 
leads to decreased gauge for a given appli* 
cation, serving to reduce the cost to the 
can-maker. Non-tinned steels are also used, 
as has been previously indicated, ^d these 
include black-plate and chromium/chroimc 
oxide coated plates. So even Uie basic 
substrates require a fairly extensive knowl¬ 
edge since all pose different criteria from 
the viewpoint of the decoration. applied- 
That intr^uces a few variables. 

Then the metal sheet is roUef-coated 
with an internal lacquer whidi remains on 
the inside of the container after it Ig fabri* 
cated, to withstand the action of tixe con¬ 
tents. In order to withstand coxtosion 
caused by emulsion joints, barrier creams, 
concentrated detergents and the 
lacquer may have to be reaisthnt to acid, 
alkali, fat, detergent, soap, etA MoWV^ 
it may have to withi^and the effect of sub¬ 
sequent cooking in the of ra^ 

foods of all types. These toUy 
reaction^ or give off stdphtsir due 

to protein breakdown* dtiriWIfJiO cook- 
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ijig p3K>€^ ^ #ell A6 these iexajmda for 
varioi^ ?59a«rt|mt propertl^ the coating 
must inw with eatcellent adlhe- 

5 ioft ^anSso that it withstands 
the and stamping hperations. 

The external decoration can consist of size, 
roUer-coating enamel, inks for panting 
the design and a final over-vamish, 
although on occasion some of these stages 
are omitted. The various coatings and 
inks may be submitted to a succession of 
stovings at varying temperatures. There¬ 
fore the produdts must not yellow, or change 
shade, or embrittle during the subsequent 
stoving operations. Further variables are 
to be considered when formulating metal¬ 
decorating products. 

The final processed sheet has to with¬ 
stand the effects of the making-up opera¬ 
tions in the actual manufacture of the con¬ 
tainer or closure, and in the case of foods 
cooked in the package, retorting or pasteu¬ 
rising processes, without breakdown. 
Stamping and forming operations make 
heavy demands on the decorative system, 
particularly when the container or closure 
is deep-stamped or deep-formed. Closures 
are subjected to additional screwing and 
knurling operations. During all these 
varied and exacting mechanical processes, 
the coatings are stretched and abraded but 


the requirement is that no adhesion break¬ 
down occurs, no lifting of the various coat¬ 
ing layers, no scoring, cutting or rubbing 
by the dies, etc, and no damage during 
sorting and packing operations. 

In view of all these demands it is not 
surprising to find that a wide range of 
media find a use in metal decorating pro¬ 
ducts. Epoxy, acrylic, vinyl, melamine 
systems are used in differing applications 
as well as the more traditional alkyd, and 
oleo resineous formulations. Roller-coatings 
for metal-decorating applications can be 
based on almost any of the established sur¬ 
face-coating resins and systems. This 
fortunate situation does not exist for the 
inks used in decorating containers, tubes 
and closures, due to the limitations impos¬ 
ed by the printing machinery employed. 

It may not be widely appreciated that 
the current success of the offset Utho print¬ 
ing process owes much to the tin-printer. 
Long before its application to paper and 
board work, the offset principle had been 
thoroughly developed for printing on sheet 
metal. Such material cannot be satisfac¬ 
torily printed by direct impression of a 
metal plate because of the difficulty in 
achieving good contact between two metal 
surfaces and the damage that would be 
suffered by the litho plate. Therefore the 


resilient transfer cylinder came into being. 
As well as the usual problems of drying 
and keying of the inks to the underlying 
ratings or directly to the meial surface 
itself, the offset litho process itself presents 
further demands for the ink to meet. There * 
is a double transfer of ink, from plate to 
blanket and blanket to metal substrate 
(coated or uncoaled), which means a very 
thin ink film is deposited, but this must 
have the colour strength required for the 
package design. The ink is in contact with 
water which provides another critical 
relationship. 

In view of the demanding requirements 
of the fabrication processes, the printing 
and coating processes, the stoving, retorting 
and all the many and varied proce.sses en¬ 
countered when dealing with the business 
of metal-decorating, it is not surprising that 
supplying coatings and inks requires 
specialised knowledge and expertise. With 
the ever-increasing trend for high output 
speeds and improved fabrication techniques, 
the surface coating requirements can only 
be met by intensive research and develop¬ 
ment effort, and a high level of laboratory 
control during all stages of manufacture. 
No doubt, the paint and printing ink indus¬ 
tries which cater for this market will con¬ 
tinue to meet to the challenges offered. 
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i of flle paint 
I industry 

h By A Correspondent 

r f . .. . ^ 

ISAINTS are not new to India, The two 
great epics Ramayana and Maha- 
iharata as also the Puranas mention the 
-coloured splendour of cities such as 
^ Ayodhya, Mathura and Dwarka as also the 
H; Sfoyal palaces. The art of painting was well 
; ^developed in this counliy in the Budhist 
|,|)eriod evidence of which is provided by the 
frescoes of Ajanta. The raw materials for 
' faints were drawn from vegetables and 
/ from the mineral wealth. The modern 
paint industry is, however, just seven de- 
* cades old. It is based on Western techno¬ 
logy and draws its raw materials from vari- 
; DUS sources. When the modern paints in- 
, dustry was born, the country was ruled by 
!. aliens. As in other sectors of industry, the 
j British sought to make paints as their ex¬ 
clusive preserve. When the Indian entre- 
! • preneurs sought to enter the field they fac- 


painfs 

and Bombay; Evem ui^ 'ilke Second; Wbifld = 
War the number of palpi factories^ many. 
of which were subsidiaries of comiumies in 
the UK, did not exce^ a dozen. Except’ 
ordinary oil and pigment mixtures most of 
the paint materials were imported from the 
UK. The paint industry mainly consisted 
of the paint import trade. Strange as it may 
sound, even linseed oil, in those days, was 
being imported despite the fact that India 
has been the home of linseed oil. The 
Indian entrepreneurs who started paint fac¬ 
tories had to face a situation in which even 
Indian dealers refused to stock their pro¬ 
ducts while displaying British manufactur¬ 
ed paints and varnishes. 

With the Second World War the situa¬ 
tion began to change. The supplies from 
the UK were dwindling while the demand 
was growing for camouflage and other 
military needs. Though the Government 
did not want it, the circumstances forced 
it to purchase indigenously manufactured 
paints. When independence was ushered in, 
there was an urge to make the paint indus¬ 
try a truly national industry. 

The Indian paint industry has now over 
600 units. Most of these are .small, while 
in the organised sector there are nearly 150 
factories. At the beginning of the First 
Plan the capacity of 50 major units was 
estimated at about 65,000 tonnes on the 
basis of double-shift working for 300 days 
per annum. The production of paints on 




. 


'mm- 

the capacity ^ 

was placed ai 70,000: mdeb 
production tar^ at 60,000 
end of 1955, the annual produotkii^i 
not cross even the 40,000 tonnes MBmMka 
Second Five-Year Plan did not. 
any change in the targets of capajti^ or 
production. At the end of 1960, the' pjh^Cf 
tion was 59,000 tonnes. The Pouttft^Plai 
envisages a 1.40 lakh tonnes prodMoi^’ 
Ihe production of 17 major uniti l]i:the. 
country was about 60,000 tonnes 
The per capita consumption .0^, in 
India is low as compiured to other ebt^itees. 


The Indian paint industry is tihijer- 
going a change to confonn to new cemdio ., 
lions. With the demand for speciileajtfen;;" 
paints to meet various requirements the: 
paint formulation is becoming more, and- 
more complicated. There are spe^ity] 
paints which have to stand rigoiopa^;cg;ij|^ 
tions as also fast-drying paints: 

The number of products whlcp 
previously imported are now avidU^.' 
from indigenous manufacturers. 
their quality is not up to the mark. 
some cases the quality is different from ; 
the products with which the paint formida- * 
tor was conversant. This leads to ^ 

ties from the point of view of compati- i 
bility, application, finish, processing, stbr* 
age or performance. 









COMPANY MEETING 


Bayer 


S PEECH of the Chairman, IVlr B. M. Ghta, 
delivered on 21st Aprils 1971, at the 
Thirteenth Annual General Meetinir of the 
Shareholders. 

Friends! 

I have great pleasure in welcoming you 
to the Thirteenth Annual General Meeting 
of the Company, 

Your must have already received the 
Annual Report of your Company for the 
year 1970. With your permission, I shall 
take it as read. 

I am sure that you would have been 
happy to notice from the report that your 
Company's performance in 1970 was laud¬ 
able. Sales increased by 29 per cent over 
the previoas year and reached Rs 7.42 
crores. Depreciation amounted to Rs 55 
lakhs, as against Rs 50 lakhs in the previ¬ 
ous year and the Statutory Development 
Rebate Reserve came down to Rs 54 thou¬ 
sand as against Rs 11 lakhs in 1969. The 
Company made a net profit of Rs 1.06 crores 
as against Rs 41 lakhs in the previous year. 
Consequently the loss carried forward has 
now been reduced to only Rs 17 lakhs— 
from Rs 1.23 crores. The total reserves of 
the Company at the close of the year 
amounted to Rs 1.25 crores. 

We hope to improve the favourable 
trend in the sales as well as in profits dur¬ 
ing the year 1971, 

It is gratifying to see that the Rubber 
Chemicals Division increased its sales in¬ 
spite of the stagnation in the tyre industry 
due to prolonged strikes and strained 
labour relations in that industry. Rubber 
consumption was thus not increasing for 
the first time in a decade but it is bound 
to gather momentum with the restoration 
of normal conditions. 

We introduced three new rubber 
chemicals in our manufacturing pro¬ 
gramme during 1969 and in 1970, four new 
products were added. We are thus doing 
our best to ensure that the requirements 
of the rubber industry are increasingly met 
by indigenous manufacture. 

At the last Annual General Meeting, 
I informed you that your Company had 
applied for an expansion licence for rub¬ 
ber chemicals. A Letter of Intent in this 
connection was received in December 1970. 
This expansion is intended not only to in- 
creasy our production capacity for the 
existing products in order to meet the 
growing consumption, but also to introduce 
some new products and intermediates 
wh*ch are now being imported. There are 
hov/ever certain difficulties in accepting 
conditions stipulated in the Letter of 
Intent which we shall be discussing shortly 
with the Government. 

Now, referring to the indent business 
nf the Chemicals Division, you will be glad 
to hear that we have done well, although 
the overoll import of chemicals into the 
country continued to decrease. 

I have particular pleasure in inform- 
JtJg you that we are planning to set up a 
Plant for TDI (Toluene Di-isocyanate), the 
raw ihaterial for the manufacture of 



Bayer (India) Limited 

necessary Letter of Intent was submitted 
to the Government in March 1970 and we 
expect that your Company will receive it 
in the near future. Polyurethanes have a 
very broad use, the most important being 
Moltopren flexible foam with its numerous 
applications, for example, as mattresses, 
seats, cushioning material, lining for 
clothes and packaging material. Polyure¬ 
thanes are used in the form of rigid foam 
for insulation in refrigerators, deep freez¬ 
ers, buildings and wagons. Semi-rigid foam 
finds application in the automobile indus¬ 
try as crash pads, arm rests, sun visors etc. 
Polyurethianes are also used as coatings 
and may indeed be used for several other 
puri>oses which may be developed in this 
country later on. Considering the wide 
scope, the importance of this project to the 
Indian economy seems obvious. 

The Pesticides Division made good 
progress towards an increased turnover. I 
am pleased to say that in addition to 
“Ethyl Parathion”, Methyl Parathion” and 
“Metasystox”, we started the basic produc¬ 
tion of “Fenitrothiion". The extended range 
of “Bayer Quality Pesticides” is showing 
its effect already on the sales during the 
first three months of 1971. 

Our business in Household Pesticides 
is making steady progress. You are aware 
that they are highly effective insecticides 
originating from Bayer-research and in 
a sense, unique. 

Our collaboration on scientific and 
technical matters with the scientists of 
Bayer Leverkusen and their world-wide 
organisation will be further intensified 
withi the view of promoting better pesti¬ 
cides, We shall increase further our ex¬ 
tension services and training efforts to ac¬ 
quaint farmers with correct and most eco¬ 
nomical pesticide.^—one of the most im¬ 
portant inputs for boosting crop yields and 
the economic situation of farmers. 

The performance of the Pharmaceuti¬ 
cal Division may be considered to be satis¬ 
factory. As you are aware, there was some 
uncertainly in the business after the Dinigs 
Price Control Order was introduced out 
this did not seriously affect your Company. 

The plant for the basic manufacture of 
“Resochin” (Chloroquine Phosphate), the 
world-famous anti-malarial drug, has been 
working in full steam. We made substan¬ 
tial supplies to the Government, mainly 
for The National Malaria Eradication Pro¬ 
gramme and also to co-formiilators The 
basic production of a large number of other 
drugs was also increa.sed at our multi- 
puipose plant, leading to considerable sav¬ 
ing in foreign exchange. 

With the co-operation of Bayer Lever¬ 
kusen, we exported “Resochin”, “Bayer's 
Tonic”, “Detigon Linctus”, “Mitigal”, 
“Resotren Comp.”, etc to Turkey, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore and Ceylon. 

I am pleased to say that we had full 
co-operation from all employees of your 
Company which has greatly contributed to 
our success in 1970. I am sure that such 
cordial relationship will continue to be 
maintained in future, 

Thanlt: you: 


m 


HotiCM 

INDIAN COPPER CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

{hicorporated in England with 
liability of it&' members limited) 


DIVIDEND NO. 45 


jVOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT AT 

The Forty-seventh Annual General 
Meeting to be held in Committee Room 
No. 2 (2nd Floor) of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce and Industry, Royal Ex¬ 
change, Calcutta-1, on Wednesday, the 21st 
July, 1971 at 11-30 a.m. the Directors will 
recommend payment of a Dividend (No. 45) 
for the year ended 31st December, 1970 of 
11.111% (1 111 Pense i.e. 20 Paise per unit 
of stock) subject to deduction of Tax, in 
respect of the Issued Capital £2,571,188, 
amounting to £285,688 (last year 8.889% 
amounting to £228,550). Subject to con¬ 
firmation of members, the dividend will be 
paid on or after the 16th August, 1971 to 
all members registered in the books of the 
Company at the close of business on the 
10th May. 1971. 

The Registers of Members will be 
closed from the Hth May. 1971 to the 29th 
May, 1971, both days inclusive. 

The profit before Taxation for the year 
ended 31st December, 1970 after providing 
£296,747 for depreciation (£319,669 last 
year) and £20,974 for Development Rebate 
Reserve (£135,796 last year) was £1,718,357 
(against £1,225.126 for previous year), out 
of which £861,111 has been provided for 
Taxation (against £530,556) leaving a net 
profit for the year of £857.246 (against 
£694,579). To this has been added, £38,204 
(last year £41,919) being the Development 
Rebate Reserve written back in re.spect of 
prior year, making a balance available for 
distribution of £895,450 (against £736,489). 
Out of this balance. £34,397 (against 
£35,477) has been transferred to Reserve 
for Capital Development, £ Nil (against 
£11,671) to Capital Reserve and the bal¬ 
ance £861,053 (against £689,341) to Gene¬ 
ral Reserve. The Directors will recommend 
the payment of the dividend referred to 
above out of General Reserve. 

By Order of the Board, 

S. N. smGHANIA, 
SecretaiTJ. 

Gillander House, 

Netaji Subhas Road, 

Caix:utta-1. 

Dated the 21st Ajiril, 1971. 


DHUNSERI TEA AND 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


•yilE DIRECTORS OF THE COMPANY 
* have decided to recommend to the 
forthcoming Annual General Meeting to 
be held on 27th May, 1971 the following 
dividend.s for the year ended 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1970 subject to deduction of tax:— 

a) 10% on Cumulative Preference 
Shares. 

b) 12J% on Equity Shares. 

By Order of the Board, 

S. L. DHANUKA, 
Mg. Director. 

Calcutta: 19th April, 1971. 



EXPORT ANGLE 



Downtrend in leather 

JpORKIGN exchange earnings from leather, 
leather goods and allied products dur¬ 
ing 1970-71 are expected to show a fall 
from the figure for the preceding year. 
This is the assessment of the Leather 
Export Promotion Council. In 1969-70 the 
total leather exports were of the order of 
Rs 98 crores of which Rs 53 crores were 
accounted for by vegetable tanned lea¬ 
ther. The exports of this leather are 
handled directly by the Council. Its efforts 
during 1970-71 have resulted in shipments 
of only Rs 45 crores, which means in this 
item alone there is a shortfidl of Rs 8 
crores. It remains to be seen whether ex¬ 
ports of other goods such as chrome tan¬ 
ned hides and skins footwear, raw goat 
and kid skins finished leathers and pickled 
goat skins will make good at least part of 
this loss or they themselves will also show 
a decline. 

According to Mr T. S. R. Subramanian, 
Secretary of the Council, one reason for 
the smaller foreign exchange earnings was 
the fall in the unit price of our leathers, 
which was as sharp as 25 per cent in some 
cases. This development was the result of 
uncertain monetary conditions in European 
countries, industrial recession in America 
resulting in a number of manufacturers 
going out of business and unsettled fashion 
trends. But the market now seems to have 
steadied and Mr Subramanian hopes that 
1971-72 will prove a very good year. He ex¬ 
pects that the recent announcement by the 
Government of India of airfreight subsidy 
for finished leather and leather goods 
would give a fillip to the export, of these 
items. The freight subsidy would neutra¬ 
lise 50 per cent of the freight actually paid 
subject to certain f.o.b. ceilings. 

Good record of Hoechst 

UOECHST Riarmaceuticals Ltd has suc- 
^ ceeded in reaching an export figure of 
Rs 65 lakhs during 1970-71. This repre¬ 
sents about 10 per cent of the total pro¬ 
duction of the company which hopes that 
during the current financial year its ex¬ 
ports will rise further to Rs 75 lakhs. 

The main items which have found a 
market abroad are baralgan keton and 
tolbutamide which were bought by Hoechst 
units in Australia, Mexico, Brazil and 
Egypt. But the company is also develop¬ 
ing certain pharmacopical preparations 
with an eye on exports. One of them was 
sulphadimidinc tablets which were sup¬ 
plied to Malaysia against a tender. A re¬ 
peat order from Malaysia was also secured. 
In last December Hoechst exported re- 
verin, a broad spectnim antibiotic, to its 
associates in Cairo. The value of this order 
was Rs U lakhs. It is expected that with 
the support of the Government Egypt’s 
entire requirement of reverin will be met 
by the Hoechst factoiy in Mulund. Actual 
exports by Hoechst accounted for 7,2 per 
cent of the total expoils of the pharmaceu¬ 
tical industry. The target set by the indus¬ 
try for 1971-72 is Rs 10 crores, and Hoechst, 


the third largest exporter of pharmaceu¬ 
ticals in this country, will contribute Rs 75 
lakhs towards that goal. 

Matket fot threads 

^^OATS of India has done a good job in 
^ the export of sewing threads. During 
1970-71 these exports totalled Rs 108 crores 
and were double that of the figure in 1969- 
70. As many as 41 countries are buying 
this product. Apart from the direct export 
of threads, Coats has supplied top quality 
threads to the textile industry to be used 
in the manufacture of ready-made gar¬ 
ments for export. 

Relays to West Germany 

J'LECTRONIC Research Private Ltd, which 
^ went into production only a year 
ago, has received an order for 7,500 relays 
from West Germany. Company sources 
have said that the samples which were sent 


to Germany earlier were found to conform 
to international standards. It is expected 
that exports will commence in the next 
few weeks. Electronic Research has plans 
to diversify its production and negotiations 
have been almost completed with Siemens 
for technical collaboration for manufacture 
of cradle relays and sealed polarised re¬ 
lays. Already Electronic Research has sup¬ 
plied 12,000 polarised relays to the Indian 
Telephone Industries and this has resulted 
in a saving of Rs 14.5 lakhs in foreign ex¬ 
change. 

Rayon cord for Austria 

^ENTURY Rayon is reported to have 
^ bagged an order for rayon tyre cord 
from Austria. The contract is worth Rs 60 
lakhs. A trial o.-xler for about Rs 9 lakhs 
was executed last year and the new con¬ 
tract is a follow-up to that. 


What India can sell 


^¥tHE Directorate of Commercial Publicity 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade has 
issued a further list of global tenders. The 
purchasing authorities, the items required 
and the closing dates of ^hese tenders are 
as follows: 

Argentina 

SEGBA. Buenos Aires; Discharges; 
May 12. 1971. 

Australia 

Electricity Commission of NSW, 
Sydney; Capacitor voltage transformer; 
May 31. 1971. 


Central Eletrica De Furnas S.A, 
Rio de Janeiro; Microwave equipment; 
not specified. 


Electricity Supply Board. Ahlone, 
Rangoon; Transformers; June 10. 1971. 

State Timber Board, Rangoon; Solid 
tungsten carbide cutter, tyres and tubes, 
revolving chains, high pressure water pipe, 
brass slum, measuring tape, saws, chains, 
rectifier, bulldog grips for wire rope; 
May 10, 1971. 

Industrial Development Corporation, 
Rangoon; Asbestos cement sheet manufac¬ 
turing plant; June 30, 1971. 

Electricity Supply Board, Rangoon; 
Brushes; June 10, 1971. 

Industrial Development Corporation, 
Rangoon; Supply of complete modem as¬ 
bestos cement sheet manufacturing plant 
on tum-key basis; June 30, 1971. 

Ceylon 

Ceylon State Hardware Corporation, 
Colombo; Steel items; May 10, 1971. 


The Iranian State Railway, Teheran; 
Water filtration plant; June 8, 1971. 

Kenya 

East African Posts and Telecommuni¬ 
cation Equipment, Nairobi; Distribution 
cable; June 15. 1971. 


Malaysia 

Binnie and Partners, Kuala Lumpur; 
Civil engineering works; June 30, 1971. 

New SSealand 

New Zealand Electricity Department, 
Wellington; Circuit breakers; June 30, 
1971. 

Papua and New Guinea 

Supply and Tenders Board, Papua; 
Water raising equipment; May 25, 1971. 

Singapore 

Public Works Department, Singapore; 
Ula Pandan sewage construction; June 4, 
1971. 

Sudan 

Sudan Tea Company, Khartoum; Tea; 
May 13, 1971. 

The Sudan Gezira Board, Barkat; 
Hails and accessories and automatic 
sprinklers; May 17, 1971. 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Com¬ 
mission, Trinidad; Hardware and cable; 
May 28. 1971. 

Tunisia 

The Ministry of Public Works and 
Housing, Tunis; Reconstruction and 
modernisation of structures; Advance inti¬ 
mation for prequalifleation. 

$ 

Uruguay 

The Uruguaya Electricity and Tele¬ 
phone Authority, Montevideo; Transform¬ 
ers; June 10, 1971; Electrical equipment; 
June 11, 1971. 

UAR 

Misr Beida Dyers, Alexandria; Machi¬ 
nery for artificial fur and nappies; June 
15. 1971. 

Exporters may obtain the tender docu¬ 
ments from the purchasing authorities m 
the respective countries. Furthsor details 
about these overseas contracts can be bad 
from the Indian Export Smvice Bulletin 
dated April 24. 1971, issued by the 
torate of Commercial PubUciiy in the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. 



































































le Southern Sugar Mills 
ike 9 lakh tonnes of Sugar 
nually — about 22% of the 
untry’s production — worth 
lOut Rs. 120 crores. 

1 this, the Central 
}vernment gets about Rs. 36 
ores in Excise levies; and 
e State Governments get 
)out Rs. 8 crores in Cane 
}ss, Purchase Tax, etc. 
nd the Sugar Mills? 
ist year alone they LOST 
er Rs. 6 crores! 

cost of Sugar-making 
the country varies from 
1.114 to Rs. 156 per bag. 
the cost of sugarcane 
early 70% of the total) is 
lualised, such disparities 
ill not arise. 

DUSTRY OF, BY & FOR 
IE PEOPLE 

e Southern Sugar industry is not in 
I hands of a few capitalists. It is 
lually owned by tens of thousands 
farmers and rural investors of middle 
awer classes. 

depends on it? About 3,00,000 
parcane growers — to whom the 
luatry pays Rs. 80 crores annually. 
)d over 45,000 workers — whose 
nual wage bill is over Rs. 0 crores. 


The iMhiatry flnMoea eane-trowars 
tliinMgh loent ami also gwoa bank 
ikaraataos, tlmaly miallty Inputa. trao 
laelmlcal adviea of exports, sotaotod 
soM-setts, transport facilities, road 
maintonanee, ote. 

Per continued cordiality of relationsMp, 
and because most faetorias are In 
undeveloped areas, the Industry' 
extends every conceivable amenity to 
tts workers - housing, sanitation, 
oantoenSifaIrprIoe shops, dispensaries, 
hospitals, special medical camps, child 
weifara centres, recreation, mlldren's 
education — all for the workers' 
welfare. 

Though seasonal and agro-based, the 
industry has always risen to the goals 
of socio-economic justice, through 
maximum production and employment. 
Yet the industry is suffering. Will the 
Government realise and redress our 
plight? So far, our appeals have not 
been heeded. 

BITTER FACTS ABOUT SUCAR 

In Southern States, we are now losing 
over Rs. 11 per bag of Sugar on an 
average. Here are some reasons: 

• Recovery of Sugar from cane is low 
in the South; in Tamil Nadu as low as 
7.9%, or 79 kg. of Sugar per tonne of 
cane — against 9.4%, or 94 kg. of Sugar 
per tonne of cane, assumed by Govern¬ 
ment for fixing cane prices. Controlled 
Sugar price is also based on this very 
assumption. 

• The Government’s release orders are 
not equitable. Maharashtra, for example, 
produces 10 lakh tonnes of Sugar a 
year — i.e. more than all Southern States 
put together — but today holds no 
stocks of last year’s production, and 
has sold over 1,00,000 tonnes of this 
year's production. On the other hand, 
w© still hold roughly 15% of last year’s 
production and also the entire current 
year’s production (over 6 lakh tonnes 
valued at Rs. 80crores). We suffer most 
in stock accumulation and unlifted 
allotments. 

• Excise rates have skyrocketed — up 
to 1,400% since the first imposition. 

• Last year alone, the Excise rise was 
63% on free-market Sugar, and now 
’free’ Sugar is selling at less than the 
controlled price. 

• In 1965, the Sugar Enquiry Commis¬ 
sion recommended that a buffer stock 
be built up. In 1969, the Tariff Commis¬ 
sion endorsed this. The Government 
has not acted on this. Result? We pay 
crores of rupees in interest & service 
charges on stocks. That is why we are 
in unprecedented arrears to 
cane-growers. 

• The Government has not fully heeded 
Tariff Commission recommendations in 
fixing Sugar price. It has also ignored 
the Reserve Bank of India evaluation 
in 1967, showing poorest earnings of 
all by Sugar Industry. The condition is 
worse today. The implementation of the 
Second Sugar Wage Board Award from 
1969 will further increase our costs. 


RESULT? 

We are facing a crisis. If this 
continues, the Mills may have 
to close down or curtail cru¬ 
shing. 

WHO WILL SUFFER? 

Nearly 3 lakh cane growers. 
And also over 45,000 workers. 

WHAT’S THE REMEDY? 

In the interests of national 
economy, cane growers, 
workers, and the public, the 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD 

• BUILD UP BUFFER STOCKS 

• REMOVE DISCRIMINATORY EXCISE 
LEVY ON ‘FREE* SUGAR 

• REDUCE GANE CESS/PURCHASE TAX 

• LINK MINIMUM CANE PRICES WITH 
RECOVERY OF 8.5% AND BELOW, 
WITH SUITABLE PREMIUM FOR 
HIOHER RECOVERY 

Will the Government act — 
before it’s too late? 



THE SOUTH IMNAN 
8USAR MILLS 
ASSOCIATION. MwIras-t 


INDIAN 
ALUMINIUM 
COMPANY LTD. 

Chairman, Mr H. V. R. lengar’s Speech 


'pHE following is the speech delivered by 

the Chairman, Mr II. V. R. lengfar, at 
the Annual General Meeting held on April 
26, 1971: 

I wolcr>nif_- yim to iho 'JThirty-thirfl 
Annual General Meeting of the Company. 

I am sorry to say that for reasons of 
health T am unable to be present at this 
annual shareholders’ meeting which I had 
the pleasure of attending every year since 
I became Chairman of this Company. 

A highlight of our year in 1970 was the 
formal opening of the Belgaum plant on 
November 7 by the President of India. 
Shri V. V. Giri was good enough to refer 
in his address to Indal as a progressive 
employer with an enlightened approach to 
labour problems. His kind remarks were 
much appreciated and Indal will endeavour 
to continue to live up to them. 

Let me concentrate my remarks ou 
our Company’s performance over the past 
year and dwell a little on some of the 
problems which are out.standing. 

Sales increased substantially in line 
with increased production. Our new 
alumina and smelter facilities reached 
planned capacity levels in a commendably 
short space of time. All of our older plants 
also performed well, and after allowing 
for the effects of the strike at Hirakud, 
record levels of output were attained in 
1970. This is particularly gratifying as 
plants becomiB subject to wear and tear 
as they grow older and need more inten¬ 
sive maintenance and attention. 

Whilst our sales volume and sales re¬ 
venues increased very substantially last 
year income showed hardly any change. 
Whilst this was largely due to the absorp¬ 
tion of start-up expenses at the new smel¬ 
ter at Belgaum the Company’s costs con¬ 
tinued to be affected by price increases in 
its raw material and other inputs. It is 
disquieting that in the face of these con¬ 
tinued additions to prices of raw materials 
our own selling prices are frozen by Gov¬ 
ernment at levels which are, on average, 
Rs 250 per tonne lower than the prices 
were receiving at the end of 1966. Such a 
situation was difficult to envisage when the 
Belgaum project was launched. 

Our forecast of metal demand indi¬ 
cates a continuing shortfall in indigenous 
supply for the next few years, in spite of 
the rapid rate of expansion of the indus¬ 
try. During this period metal will have 
to continue to be imported and it is in¬ 
teresting to note that during the past 
month it has been reported that imported 
metal was being offered for sale about 
Rs 1,600 per tonne higher than IndaVa 
price. It seems that this is additional 
proof of the need for urgent further ex¬ 
pansion of domestic production and evi¬ 


dence also that there is scope to encourage 
our industry in India without being unfair 
to customers. 

It should be observed that Indal’s re¬ 
cord over the past decade is one of con¬ 
tinuous expansion and our 1970 production 
and sales show a fourfold increase over 
1961. About fifty crores of capital expendi¬ 
ture has been made over these ten years, 
and we are providing full-time employ¬ 
ment for almost two thousand additional 
people. 

So far as Indal is concerned our inten¬ 
tion is to endeavour to continue to expand 
although it should be appreciated that 
major expansion projects take three or four 
years under c<.)nstruction and that to fore¬ 
cast the viability of a proposed expansion 
is difficult over a lengthy period when one 
sees rising costs and frozen prices. We 
hope that Government will provide some 
measure of relief upon hearing the find¬ 
ings of the Working Group appointed to 
study our industry. • 

Our Taloja project is going ahead 
steadily although it has been subject to 
some delays caused by the steel shortage 
and procedural difficulties in obtaining im¬ 
port licences. It is hoped that the sheet 
mill will be in operation by the end of the 
year, although all the proposed facilities 
will not be completed until next year. The 
sheet mill will be a most important addition 
to our facilities and will materially contri¬ 
bute to developing new uses for aluminium. 
As shareholders will know, aluminium 
producers aie restricted in the amount of 
semi-fabricating capacity they can install, 
limiting such capacity to about half of 
smelter production. Whilst the purpose 
of this policy is to ensure that adequate 
supplies of ingot are available for conduc¬ 
tors for the electrification programme, it 
does leave producers in an awkward posi¬ 
tion if demand from the electrical sector 
falls oft for any reason, the demand for 
products in ingot form, outside the cable 
industry, being relatively small. 

In the long run the quantity of metal 
required by the conductor industry will 
fall substantially below half of smelter 
production. If domestic markets are to be 
found for the additional volume of metal 
that will be available when demand by 
the cable industry declines, semi-fabricat¬ 
ing facilities must exist to convert a large 
part of this additional ingot into usable 
forms. Since it takes about three years to 
plan and install such facilities it will be 
important that any change in demand by 
the conductor industry be seen sufficiently 
far in advance to permit the timely 
installation of additional semi-fabricating 
facilities. 

We believe this transition in the mar¬ 
ket would be more easily catered lor 11 


i^ucets were allowed to install facilities, 
now, for a rather larger percentage of their 
smelter production. 

Our new mill will bring our aemi^ 
fabricating facilities into line with the in¬ 
creased smelter production and provide our 
customers with sheet products as good as 
any available in the world today. 

The addition of the fourth potroom of 
10,000 tonnes per annum capacity should 
be completed this year at Belgaum and it 
is anticipated metal production from this : 
will start by January 1 next. 

Application has been made to the 
Controller of Capital Issues for permission 
to make a bonus issue in the ratio of one 
new share for each two shares held. This 
is intended to bring our issued capital more 
in line with the true picture of the Com¬ 
pany’s assets. 

Sales for first quarter of the cur¬ 
rent year continue to absorb all metal pro- 
ducod and our plants continue to operate 
at a high level of efficiency. This level is 
proving quite difficult to maintain as ^ort- 
ages are apparent and delays occur in the 
supply of vital raw materials such as pitch, 
cryolite and fluoride. However, with a full 
year’s production to be anticipated from 
both Belgaum and Hirakud, we look for¬ 
ward to an increase in production in 1971, 
of twenty-five per cent over 1970. We have 
current collective labour agreements at all 
our locations covering all of 1971 and hope 
for a satisfactory year so far as industrial 
relations are concerned. 

In February, Dr C. L. Katial resigned 
from our Board after eleven years of dis¬ 
tinguished service to the Company as a 
Director, our good wishes go with him m 
his retirement. 

I regret to say that Mr Dana T. Bar¬ 
tholomew who retires from the Board in 
accordance with Article 117 of the Com¬ 
pany’s Articles of Association has informed 
us that he does not wish to seek re-election 
Mr Bartholomew has been a member of 
Indal’s Board since April 27, 1966 and has 
given us valuable help and guidance parti¬ 
cularly in financial matters. He was a 
staunch supporter of Indal and we will 
miss very much his presence on our Board. 

I am glad to inform you that Mr John 
H. Hale who has succeeded Mr Dana T. 
Bartholomew as Executive Vice-President, 
Finance and Treasurer of Alcan Alumi¬ 
nium Limited, has expressed his willing¬ 
ness to serve on our Board. A resolution 
concerning his appointment will be moved 
later. 

Meeting construction deadlines and im¬ 
proving on existing efficiencies in our plants 

demands hard and constant work from onr 
employees. Great credit should be given 
to all our management staff and to our 
work people for the keenness and en- 
thusiasm shown by them. Growth of the 
Company creates new challenges and it is 
good to record the excellent attitude to¬ 
wards change and a willing response from 
all our people. 

NOTE: This does not purport to he ^ 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting. ' ' 



CENSUii IWI 

Population densities getting even 

By Commerce Research Bureau 


W hile the release of the full results of 
the 1971 census operations through 
about 2.000 publications may go on for the 
next ten years or even more, the first sum¬ 
mary results have been published in 
paper 1 of the Census of India 1971 under 
the title Provisional Population Totals. One 
must admire the senbe of urgency dis¬ 
played by the census organisation. The 
enumeration all over the country was over 
on April 3. The summary results from all 
the States and the Union Territories were 
received in the Census Commissioner’s 
Office at New Delhi by April 8. The print¬ 
ed document, with a number of tables and 
well-prepared maps^ was officially released 
on April 12. These results will be briefly 
discussed in the following paragraphs. The 
basic data from Paper 1 are presented at 
the end in three statements. 

We may start with the most important 
single figure, namely, the total population. 
The provisional total has yielded a figure of 
547 million, as against 439 million recorded 
in 1961. Thus, in a single decade our popu¬ 
lation has gone up by 108 million or 24.6 
per cent—a staggering rise by any stand¬ 
ard. This addition is more than the pre¬ 
sent total population of Japan. It was 
truly a decade of an unprecedented popu¬ 
lation explosion. 

Yet, paradoxically enough, the actual 
results of the census have come as a bit 
of a happy surprise to the census organisa¬ 
tion and the demographers. For, only re¬ 
cently an official committee of experts 
estimated that the population of the coun¬ 
try on April 1, 1971 would be 561 million. 
The actual figure has turned out to be 14 


54-7 



million less. In Paper 1, the Census Com¬ 
missioner Mr A. Chandra Sekhar has put 
forward two likely explanations for this 
happy result. These are: 

(1) “It is... likely that the infant 
mortality rate assumed (by the committee) 
was an under-estimate which might have 
led to an overexpectation of fall in mor¬ 
tality for the period 1961-70.” 

(2) "Besides, it is possible that the 
impact of family planning has been im¬ 
perceptibly more than what could bo as¬ 
sumed by the expert committee.” 

This downward correction of 14 million 
in the official estimate of India’s popula¬ 
tion is, however, a poor consolation. For, a 
far more important revealation of the cen¬ 
sus is that the alarming acceleration in the 
growth of India’s population which was in 
evidence in the pre.1961 yearn, is now 
seen to have continued in the latest de¬ 
cade also. 

It will be noted that barring a major 
dip in the decade 1911-1921 (due to pesti¬ 
lence) and a marginal dip in the decade 
1941-1951 (due to the holocaust that ac¬ 
companied partition), there bias been a 


Table 1: Decennial growth rate of India’s 
population: 1901 to 1971 


Year 

Population 
in mUlion 

Variation 
in mUlion 

Percentage 

variation 

1901 .. 

238.3 



1911 .. 

2.'S2.0 

13.7 

5.73 

1921 .. 

251.2 

—0.8 

— 0.30 

1931 .. 

278.9 

27.7 

-f 11.00 

1941 .. 

318.5 

39.6 

14,00 

1951. 

361.0 

42.5 

+ 13.31 

1961 

439.1 

78.1 

+ 21.64 

1971 .. ..| 

547.0 

107.9 

-f 24.57 


Steady acceleration in the growth rate of 
population throughout the period covered 
by these data. Concentrating on the re¬ 
cent decades, the decennial growth was 
13 per cent during the decade ended 1951. 
The growth rate rose sharply to 22 per 
cent in the next decade. As the 
census data have now revealed, there was 
an unprecedented increase of 25 per cent 
in the latest decade (1961*1971). Putting 
it in different terms, the average annual 
rate of increase of population during the 
last three decades has been 1.3 per cent, 
2 per cent and 2.2 per cent, respectively. 

In the context of this steady accelera¬ 
tion, an important question obviously 
arises in our mind. W!hat could be the 
likely growth rate of population in the 
coming decade? Would the high rate of 
25 per cent continue or even rise fuurther? 
Further, turning to the decade 1961-71. 
what could have been happening to the 
population growth rate year by year? 
Was the growth rate increasing through¬ 
out the decade? Or, was it that 
it rose in the earlier years and 
then started falling in the later years? 
One can be sure that, in the due course, 
official and non-official demographers 
would be providing interesting answers to 
these ciucial questions. 


For tho time being, we may note that 
during the last 50 years, India’s popula¬ 
tion has more than doubled from 250 mil¬ 
lion to 550 million. Even after making a 
roa.sonable allowance for some slow-down 
in the grou^th rate, it appears that our 
population may again almost double to 
touch the 1,000 million mark by about 
2000 A.D., which is not very far. The 1971 
census, therefore, has once again remind¬ 
ed us about the supreme necessity of fur¬ 
ther intensifying our family planning 
programme. 

As can be expected, the regional pat¬ 
tern of demographic growth rate diilers 
from State to State (Statement 1). Behind 
the national average of 25 per cent in¬ 
crease during the latest decade lies a 
wide diversity. The corresponding figure 
is as high as 40 per cent for Nagaland and 
34 per cent for Assam on the one hand 
and 20 per cent for Uttar Pradesh and 21 
per cent for Andhra Pradesh on the other 
hand. The census document gives some 
interesting comments on the regional pat¬ 
tern of growth rate of population. Its 
major propositions are as under: 

(1) The hollow basin of thinly popu¬ 
lated districts of Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Gujarat, is getting rapidly 
filled. (2) At the same time, the densely 
populated valley of the Gangetic plain, 
the eastern coastal region and the sou¬ 
thern peninsula are showing distinctly 
poor growth rates. (3) The Gangetic plain 
districts seem to show a sign of satura- 








tioxL Surplus population of this region is 
getting syphoned to the sparsely popu¬ 
lated regions of the country. (4) As the 
document rightly notes, “perhaps this is 
an indication of healthy internal migra- 
tional trends and an equitable distribu¬ 
tion of population.” 

The hypothesis that high density 
areas have low growth rates and low den¬ 
sity areas have high growth rates js broad¬ 
ly corroborated by an elementary analy¬ 
sis presented in the following matrix. 

Apparently, the exceptions to this 
hypothesi.s are: (i) Haryana, Kerala, W. 
Bengal, which have high densities as well 
as high grow^th rates and (ii) Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, Himachal Pradesh and Mysore, which 
have low densities and low growth rates. 
As for West Bengal, the high growth rate 


Table 2: Relatioiialilp between tbe density in and population growth in the decade 19it«^7l ^ 



Density In 1961 



Above the average 

Below the average 

Populudou growth in the 
deoado 1961-71 

Above the average 

i 

1 

Haryana 

Kerala 

W. Bengal 

Assam (inoludes Meghalaya 
Gujarat 

Ma^ya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 

Nagaland 

Orissa 

Bajasthan 

Jammu and Kashmir 


1 Below tho average 

i 

Biiiar 

Punjab 

Tamil Nadu 

Uttar Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh 

Himachal Pradesh 

Mysore 


is largely due to more or less steady in¬ 
flow of refugees from East Bengal. 
Through a closer analysis, other seeming 
exceptions can also be explained 

Needless to add, a deeper and more 
satisfactory analysis can be conducted 
only in terms of the district level data. 
While the document under review gives 
excellent maps depicting the district level 
data, it docs not give the underlying 
statistics. 

Literacy 

As can be sr’cn frr»Tn statement 
n, the literacy rate for the country as a 
wthole has been found to be 29 per cent. 
The corresponding figure in 1961 was 24 
per cent. The progress during the entire 
decade thus works out to only 5 points or 
22 per cent. Even after 24 years of inde¬ 
pendence, 71 per cent of the population 
is still illiterate. This highlights our grave 
failure in this field. 

In this context, apart from the abso¬ 
lute level of the literacy rate, it is .worth¬ 
while concentrating attention on the 
rale of increase of literacy. The relevant 
data are presented in table 3. 

There are regional variations in this 
respect also. If the increase in the lite¬ 
racy rate for the country as a whole is 
22 per cent, the corresponding figure was 
substantially higher for Laccadive, Mini- 
coy, Amindivi islands (87 per cent) on 
the one hand and as low a.s 7.4 per cent 
for Delhi and a setback in the literacy 
rate for Assam (- 1.5 per cent). Gene¬ 
rally the pace of progress of the Union 
Territories has been better than that of 
the States. Among the States which have 
fared well above average are: Jammu 
and Kashmir (66 per cent), Meghalaya 
(54 per cent), Nagaland (53 per cent), 


Himachal Pradesh (43 per cent) and Har¬ 
yana (34 per cent). Among the major 
States, the best performance is that of 
Maharashtra (31 per cent) and the poor¬ 
est that of Bihar (9 per cent). 

Beyond doubt, by far the most spec¬ 
tacular performance has been that of 
Kerala, Even in 1961, Kerala stood first 
among all the States with literacy rate of 
41 per cent. In the subsequent decade, it 
took another big jump in the literacy rate 
and maintained its prime position among 
all the States with literacy rale of 60 per 
cent. This State provides a model for the 
whole country. 

A black spot of India in this respect 
should be noted here—female literacy. 
While the literacy rate for the males is 39 
per cent, it is only 18 per cent for 
females. For Bihar, the second largest State 
of India in terms of population, the 
female literacy rate is as low as 9 per 
cent. For Rajasthan it is still lower at 8 
per cent. 

Metropolitan cities 

The document also gives some basic- 
statistics for cities with population of one 
million and above. Unfortunately the data 
are not for cities but rather only for ag¬ 
glomerations, that is inclusive of several 
small townships around the major cities. 
So defined, there were eight cities of this 
size in 1961. In 1971 their number was 
nine. Poona urban agglomeration was the 
new addition: it recorded a population of 
11 lakhs. At the other end, the Calcutta 
urban agglomeration maintained its prime 
position with a population of 70 lakhs. 
Greater Bombay, with 59 lakhs, Delhi 
urban agglomeration with 36 lakhs and 
Madras agglomeration, with 25 lakhs, 
ranked second, third and fourth in that 


order. The combined population of these j 
nine metropolitan cities adds upto 2.7 
crores or 4.9 per cent of the total popu- ' 
lation of the country. 

As usual the sex ratio in the metro¬ 
politan cities is very low- In the country 
as a whole, for every 1,000 males there 
were only 932 females—a reflection of the 
relative neglect of health of females. 
Against this national average, the Correi. 
ponding figure for Calcutta urban agglo- 


Table 3: Pace of Increase of literacy rate in different 
regions 1961-71 


Bank 

State/Union territory 

Porconta;;;* 

ihcreaso 

1 

Laeradivo, Mirueoy and 



ArniiidJbi iHlanas 

86.7 

2 

Jammu and Kashmir . . 

66.9 

3 

Dadm autl Nugar Havoli 

36.8 

4 

Megliolava 

53.8 

5 

Nagaland 

52.6 

6 

Tripura .. 

62.5 

7 

Hiinachal Pradesh 

47.3 

8 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

44 8 

0 

Harvana 

33.9 

10 

NEFA. 

31.0 

il 

Maharoahtra 

31.0 

12 

Andaman and Nicobar lalands.. 

29.3 

13 

MadJiya Pradesh 

28 6 

14 

Koralrt 

28.4 

15 

Tamil Nadu 

26 i 

16 

Punjab .. 

24.1) 

17 

Mysore .. . . .. . . { 

23.0 

18 

Rajasthan .. .. 

23.6 

19 

Utt ar Pradesh .. 

' 22.6 


India 

22.1 

20 

Orissa 

20.6 

21 

Chandigarh 

19.9 

22 

Gujarat .. 

17.2 

28 

Andhra Pradesh 

16.9 

24 

Pondioherry 

16.8 

25 

West Bengal 

12.9 

26 

Bihar 

8.6 

27 

Manipur .. 

7.8 

28 

Delhi 

7.4 

29 

Assam 

— 1.5 


meration was as low as 696. The sex ratios 
for Greater Bombay and Delhi urban aggl^ 
meration were slightly higher at 721 sim* 
796, respectivdy. 

As can be expected, the literacy rates 
in the cosmopolitan cities were <^J**^* 
tially higher than the national level. l 
literacy rates ranged from 61 per 
Kanpur to 64 per cent in Qrettter 
bay, Bombay thus has the piotid 
tion of being the most educated 
politan city of the country. (For 

see page 826.) LJ 

















BALANCE SHEETS 


exports cross CRORE-MARK 

Philips India fares well 


P hilips India Ltd.. (Chaiiman and 
Managing Director: Mr J. Lusink* 
Calcutta) has recorded a remarkable im¬ 
provement in its working for the year 
ended December 31, 1970. The company’s 
sales at Rs 37.7 crores (Rs 30.2 crores in 
1969) T-epresent a handsome rise of 24.8 per 
cent. The gross profit rose to Rs 7.8 crores 
from Rs 0.2 crores. The net profit, after 
depreciation and taxation, amounted to 
jRs 2.5 crores (Rs 1.9 crores). The ordinary 
dividend was 20 per cent (23 per cent) 
and it is payable on the increased capital. 
During the year under review, the sub¬ 
scribed capital of the company was raised 
from Rs 3.04 crores to Rs 5.46 crores by is¬ 
sue of bonus shares of Rs 1.82 crores in 
the ratio of one share for two shares held. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
vorks out to 20.8 per cent against 20.5 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 24.8 per cent (21.9 per cent). 

During the year under review, pro¬ 
duction of incandescent and fluorescent 
lamps as well as lamp components, which 
are also supplied to other lamp manufac¬ 
turers was maintained at full capacity at 
the company’s factory at Kalwa, near 
Bombay. The additional plant for the ex¬ 
pansion of glass tube making capacity was 
commissioned during the year. Production 
of electrodes was below capacity because 
of the extreme shortage of local mild steel 
wire and the non-availability of stainless 
steel. The company’s factory at Loni. 
Poona, maintained its production of elec¬ 
tronic components at full capacity. 

In the year under review, the com¬ 
pany’s factories at Calcutta and Poona 
continued to produce radio receivers at 
full capacity in spite of great difficulties 
in procuring raw materials and some com¬ 
ponent parts of the requisite quality and 
quantity. A new range of radio sets was 
launch^ Incorporating the latest designs 
and techniques. A new factory has been 
up at Bhosari Industrial Estate, 
Pimpri. Poona, where production started 
towards the dose of 1970. 

Sales of all product lines increased in 
1970 with radio, light products and com- 
P<^nents for other lamp manufacturers con¬ 
tributing considerably to the higher sales. 
Telecommunication equipment and welding 
flectrodes also showed a significant growth 
salej^ The company has extendi actl- 
^ties in the field of sophisticated profes¬ 
sional and scientific equipment and a 
programme of cvistomer education 
?nd sales promotion was undertaken dur- 
^ng the year. 

The company’s exports crossed the 
tvs l-crore mark diufing the year and were 
w per cent more than in the previous 
The exports included radios, lamps, 
electroacoustic equipment, electronio 
measurtug equipment and dectronic com¬ 
ments to the Far East and West 


Deliveries of fully transistorised port¬ 
able transreceivers from the telecommuni¬ 
cation factory at Cal(?iitta against firm or¬ 
ders from the Government started in the 
second half of the year. This order is ex- 

da lakhR rupoe«} 


For year endoU 81at December 



1970 

1960 

1068 1 

1967 

Total eaminss 

Sales InoludlaK 
excliie duty 

Other Income 

Stock adjustment (of 
flnislied goods) 
Opening 

Closing 

Total expenses 

Materials oousumed.. 
SalarlOH and wages .. 
Excise duty.. 

Other expenses 

38,29.12 

37.68.00 
32 45 

4-2« 67 
405.62 
434.19 
80.46.75 
15,68.80 
644.36 
282.29 
651.21 

30.70.01 

30,20.64 

26.62 

-1-22.85 

.382.67 

406.52 

24,51.92 

12,44.38 

461.26 

222.48 

533.86 

27,43.58 

26,64.56 

13.55 

4-76 45 
307.22 
382.67 
21,88.04 
11,60.22 
802.01 
180.81 
486.10 

23,84.73 

1 

23,30.65 

14.65 

4-30.43 
270 79 
807.22 
18,54.03 
088.43 
849.67 

170.51 

386.52 

Gross profit 
Depredation 

782.37 

110.05 

618.00 

91,01 

655.62 

03.60 

580,70 

90.80 

ProBt before tax 
Taxation 

’67712 

426.00 

527.08~ 
340.00 

461.02 

806.00 

430 00 
206.00 

Profit after tax 
Withdrawals ftom 
reserves and 
write-backs 
Deyulopment rebate.. 
Other reserves 
Ordinary dividend 

247.32 

8.30 

20.00 

126.50 

100.20 

(20%) 

187.08 

70.09 

20.00 

16.3.36 

83.72 

(23%) 

156.02 

7.65 ' 
7.00 
84.67 
72.80 
(20%) 

144.00 

36.01 

10.00 

102.66 

69,16 

(10%) 

Market prices of 
ordinary shares 

Low 

1970 

1060 

1068 

1987 

60 25 
39 00 
X.B. 

53 60 
37.94 

38.25 

24.26 

26.75 

22.75 


pected to be completed by the end of 1972. 
On the basis of a letter of intent received 
by the company, the preparations for the 
production of taperecorders were taken up. 
Due to certain conditions imposed by the 
Government, the production of tape- 
recorders which was originally expected 
to start'in Pimpri in 1972 will be delayed. 
The company has applied for the produc¬ 
tion of television sets. □ 

Indian Aluminium 

»pHE performance of Indian Aluminium 
^ Co Ltd (Chairman: Mr H. V. R. lengar. 
Calcutta) for the year ended December 31, 
1970 was highly encouraging. The com¬ 
pany’s sales spurted to Rs 35.4 crores from 
Rs 26.4 crores in the previous year. 'The 
gross profit was substantially higher at 
Rs 8.2 crores (Rs 6,8 crores). The net pro¬ 
fit, after depreciation, increased to Rs 5.3 
crores (Rs 4.9 crores). The ordinary divi¬ 
dend has been maintained at 14 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 23.2 per cent against 25.7 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 16.7 per cent (15,4 per cent). The 
company proposes to issue ordinary bonus 
shares of Rs 6.01 crores in the ratio 
of one bonus share for two shares held by 
capitalising reserves. The issue is subject 
to the approval of the Government. 

During the year under review, expen¬ 
diture on new plant and equipment 
amounted to Rs 9 crores most of which 
related to the West Coast Froject. The 


smelter production increased to 61,665 ton¬ 
nes from 41,561 tonnes in 1969. This 48 
per cent rise is accounted for by the 
additional output from the BelKaum 
smelter where the production was 27,210 
tonnes (1,128 tonnes). Production at the 
Hirakud smelter was lower at 16,198 
tonnes (22,576 tonnes) due to a three- 
month strike. Operations at this smelter 
have been fsatisfaetory since the end of 
the strike on April 27, 1970. The Alupuram 
smelter produced 18,257 tonnes which was 
only slightly above the previous year’s 
output. 

The Muri alumina plant operated at 
capacity and bauxite mining at Lohardaga 
kept pace with Muri's requirements. At 
Belgaum, production of hydrate started in 
March 1970 and of alumina calcination in 
August. The sheet rolling mill at Belur, 
the extrusion press at Alupuram and the 
foil plant at Kalwa, reached record produc¬ 
tion levels in the year. Powder and paste 
production at Kalwa was slightly lower 
than in the previous year. ITie Properzi 
mill at Alupuram achieved high levels of 
productivity and production was higher 
than in 1969. 

During the year, sales volume was 
62.595 tonnes (42,997 tonnes) and repre¬ 
sented a rise of 45 per cent over 1969. Most 
of the additional tonnage was sold as ingot 
and sales of semi-fabricated products 
amounted to 22,737 tonnes (20,378 tonnes). 
As much as 600 tonnes of semi-fabricated 
products' valued at Rs 37 lakhs were 
exported. 

At Belgaum, the third potroom and 
the alumina plant were commissioned 
during the year. All the major units of the 

(Tn lakhB of rupees) 


For the year ended 81st Deocnxber 



1070 

1060 

1068 

1967 

Total oaroings 

Sales Including 
excise duty 

Other inoome'l 

Stock adjiistineiit (of 
flufshed goods) 
Opening * ., 

Clnstiig 

Total expenses ^ 
Materbils and stnres.. 
Salaries and wages .. 
Excise duty ,. 

Other expenses 

86,57.38 

26,71.84 

22,36.37 

21,08.89 

35.89.00 

80.01 

—62.68 
291 87 
220 84 
27.36.98 
12,24 21 
468.70 
22 47 
10.21.40 

26.42.77 

96.24 

—67.17 
350.04 
291 87 
19.03.09 
672.52 
41.5 25 
104 81 
800 61 

21.09.20 

56.76 

+ 70.36 
2A8 68 
850 04 
16,67.94 
650 78 
385.36 
80.79 
641.01 

21,57.69 

27.08 

-f-W.W 
274.66 
288 68 
14.80.6T 
616.81 
861.86 
44.96 
568.16 

Gross profit . 

Depredation 

820.46 

298.30 

678.75 
100 87 

677.48 

176.76 

718.28 

176.00 

Profit before tax 
TaxaUon .. 

527 16 

487'r8 

59.00 

400.67 

1 109.00 

648.28 

874.00 

Profit after tax 
Write-backs 
Development rebate. 
Other reserves 
Dividends: 

Preference .. 
Ordinary 

Carry forward .. 

627.15 
48.80 
252 00 
163.25 

i 2.60 

1 168 20 

1 428 88 
! 2.42 

208.00 
60.44 

1.81 

168.19 

1 (14%) 
i 0.02 

201.67 
60 12 
10.76 
91.00 

1.80 
158 23 

(14%) 

0.16 

269.22 
10 38 
21.00 
129.00 

3.22 

171.16 

Market prices of 
ordinary sbnrcs 
(In nipees): 

Ixiw 

1970 

1960 

1068 

1067 

40.00 

28.40 

86.65 

22.66 

27.70 

18.00 

32.86 

21.90 


smelter and alumina plant are now in 
operation. The production at the now sheet 
.mill at Taloja is expected to commence by 
the close of this year. The company ha.? re¬ 
ceived an industrial licence to expand the 
Belgaum smelter by the addition of a 
fourth potrooid, which will add about 





10,000 tonnes per annum to the capacity 
already installed. This is expected to be 
completed by the end of thi.s year. It is 
estimated to cost about Rs 4 crores. Q 

Bayer (India) 

QAYER (India) Ltd (Chairman; Ivir 

B. M. (ihia, Bombay) has improved its 
sales for the year ended December 31, 19^0 
to Rs 7.4 crores from Rs 5.8 cinrcs in the 
previous year. The gross profit rose to 
Rs 1.6 crores from Rs 1 crore. The net 
profit, after deprceiation, was Rs 106 lakhs 
(Rs 52 lakhs). After adjustment of this 
profit against the company’s accumulated 
losses of Rs 123.02 lakh.s (as on December 
31, 1969) a debit balance of R« 17 lakhs has 
been carried foru^ard. Against this the 
company holds reserves and surplus 
amounting to Rs 125.5 lakhs. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 21.6 per cent against 17.6 per 


(la lokhi of rnpoM) 



For the year ended 3lBt December 


1070 

1060 

1968 

1067 

Total eorningi 
. inoliiAlna 

ezclM) duly 

Other Income 

Stock odJiMtmeot of 
flnlibMl soodo) 
Opening 

OuMdng 

Total expetues 

UoteileJa and Ktoreo.. 
Balarlee and eragoa .. 
Bxoiae duty .. 

Other expenaei 

814.25 

742.4(5 

23.40 

■f4A »0 
76.54 
124.03 
653.63 
278.80 
01.43 
13.50 
276 ,31 

608.67 

577.10 

20.80 

+ 10.68 
65.86 
76.54 
606.00 
211.88 
73.37 
11.40 
210.16 

488.16 

410.07 

18.7,3 

+ 0.36 
65.50 
65.86 
420.52 
172.66 
64.30 
7.18 
176.44 

351.86 

277.4.3 

81.73 

+ 42.70 
22.80 
66.50 
355.24 
140.15 
40.00 
4.20 
166.21 

Sraa proSt, 
Dapiedailon 

160,02 
54.06 j 

101.77 
50 02 

17.64 

46.84 

—8..38 
45.20 

ProSt before tax 
Taxation 

105.06 

Cl. 76 

—20.20 

48.58 

PtoSt after tax 
Write-bodki 
DeTelopment rebate.. 

105.06 

0.60 

0.54 

51.75 

0.81 

11.00 

-20 20 

lilio 

—48.68 

63*.08 

Oanrrfbrword .. 

—17 00 

—123.02 

—164.00 

—123.78 

■orket prloea of 

1070 

1060 

1068 

1067 

oroiHEiy luiw 
(iDITO^t 

Law 

250.00 

138.50 

164.00 

123.75 

134.00 

77.00 

101.00 

79.50 


cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 25.2 per cent (12.3 per cent). 

There was a rise in sales of all the 
three divisions, i.e. rubber chemicals, pesti¬ 


cides and pharmaceuticals. As in the 
previous year the company was able to 
meet all its requirements for capital ex¬ 
penditure, increased working capital and 
repayment of long-term loans almost en¬ 
tirely from internal sources. The cost of 
production has shown a downward trend 
and this was possible because of the in¬ 
creased sales during the year, resulting in 
satisfactory utilisation of production capa¬ 
cities of all the plants. 

The company has already received 
a letter of intent from the CSrovemment of 
India for effecting considerable expansion 
in the manufacture of rubber chemicals 
and to manufacture intermediates thereof. 
It is proposed to set up a plant for the 
manufacture of 'TOI (Toluene-Di-iso- 
cyanate) an important raw material for the 
manufacture of polyurethane foams. The 
necessary application for the manufacturing 
licence was submitted to the Grovemment 
of India last year. A letter of intent is 
likely to be granted to the company in the 
near future. □ 

Kamani Engineering 

TTAMANT Engineering Corporation Ltd 

(Chairman: Mr P. R. Kamani, Bombay) 
has recorded an excellent performance for 
the year ended September 30, 1970, Sales 
at Rs 14,2 crores were nearly twice as 
much a,s Rs 7.5 crores in the previous year. 
The gross profit was Rs 41 lakhs against a 
loss of Rs 10 lakhs. The profit, after de¬ 
preciation, amounted to Rs 26 lakhs (loss 
of Rs 24 lakhs). The ordinary dividend has 
been stepped up to 9 pejt cent from 6 per 
cent. During the year under review the 
production of towers and other structures 
was maintained almost at the same level 
as in the previous year. This was an 
achievement in the background of chronic 
shortage of steel and bolts and nuts. 

The company’s export turnover 
amounted to Rs 8-18 crores (Rs 1.81 crores). 
It also completed its first US order of the 
value of Rs 1 crore. The same purchasing 
authorities have awarded an additional 
order of 500 kv towers to the tune of 
Rs 15.74 lakhs. The turn-key job of Rs 6 
crores in the Sudan is expected to be com¬ 
pleted in the current year. The comx>any 


has secured two turn-key jobs, csie Irt West 
Asia and another in South-East Asia. 

The company has undertaken construe- 
tion of a hydro-power station at Ukai. This 
is a turn-key job involving deep rock exc^ 
vation, heavy civil engineering work 
mechanical erection and commissioning of 
equipment, including turbines and genera, 
tors. The railway electrification work on 
the Baroda-Ahmedabad section is in its 
final phase. 


The company is developing a series of 
modem production lines to meet the grow- 

(In lolrlui of tupw) 



For the year ended 80th September 


1970 

1060 

1968 

1967 

Total eomlnga 

16.07.03 

800.42 

008.64 

685.11 

Bidea . 

Other Inoomo . .. 

14.23.03 

749.01 

881.06 

685.05 

200.80 

62.88 

26.79 

20.70 

Stock odjoetment (of 



Sntahed goods) 

—16.40 

+87.68 

—8.20 

+19.37 

Opening 

CToalng 

127.58 

112.04 

40.00 

127.58 

48.20 

40.00 

23.83 

48.20 

Total expenses 

Materials and stores.. 

16,56.07 

009.00 

840.66 

620.12 

10,00.87 

470.08 

476.88 

842.58 

Balaries and wages .. 

228.85 

202.76 

188.89 

137.90 

Xrectlon charges 

107.87 

66.04 

66,42 

48.24 

Other flxpousos 

264.88 

171.26 

188.87 

105.40 

Gross profit 

40.06 

—10.67 

64.08 

Ob.oT 

Deiffedsllon 

14.09 

13.10 

22.62 

14.99 

Manmidng agency 
remuneration 

0.88 

0.50 

3.09 

8.47 

Profit before tax 

25.64 

—24.17 

1 

28.47 

37.5.1 

Taxation 


11.70 

10 gu 

l*rofit after tax 

25.64 

—24.17 1 

36.7T 

26.63 

Wrlte-baoks .. j 

0.65 

87.69 

1.03 

0.20 

Homs of prior years,. 



—1.17 

—0 88 

Development rebate.. 
Other reserves 

iclso 

6.'68 : 

6.73 

0.16 

14 05 
0.25 

Dividends: 



Preforenoe .. 

2.47 

2.47 

2.47 

2.47 

Ordinary 

7.42 

4.35 

8.28 

8.28 

Carry forward .. 


(6%) 

0.02 


(12%) 

0.05 

Market prioes of 





ordlnaiy shares 

"hST'’ .. .. 

1070 

1060 

1068 

1067 

15.48 

16.52 

12.68 

11.06 

Low .. ., 

11.28 

12.68 

10.24 

10.83 


ing demand. These are in the areas of d^ 
velopment of stnicturals for aviation needs, 
special railway electrification needs, as 
also to meet the potential in the expansion 
of tele-communication network in the 
country. It is also finding ways and means 
to fully utilise its capacity by taking up 
sundry fabrication and galvanising acti¬ 
vities. 

The company is setting up a steel rol¬ 
ling mill in Jaipur of a capacity of 20,000 
tonnes per annum. This project is expect¬ 
ed to go on stream in the current year. 
Production of road rollers during the year 
under review was 59 units (22 units). 
The company is geared up to use the 
latest quantitative techniques relating to 
planning and control including PERT, 
CPM and computer applications. The use 
of these techniques has been made in the 
planning and control of major turn-key 
projects as also in day to day workintl. 
This has helped gradually in the belter 
integrating of the activities of the com¬ 
pany as a whole as also for the planning 
in advance the removal of bottle;necks. D 

Bombay Dyeing 

W7ITH sales for the year ended Decem- 
her 31, 1970 higher at Rs 26.6 crores 
against Rs 22.1 crores in the previous yea*» 
the gross profit of the Bombay Dyeing and 
manufacturing Co Ltd (Chairman; ^ 
Neville N. Wadia, Bombay) rose to Rs 
crores from Rs 1.6 crores. The net 
after depredation and taxation, amounted 
to Rs 52 lakhs (Rs 43 lakhs). The dividend 
was stepped up by 1 per cent to 13 
cent 

The company’s gross 
works. o?t to 7^ cent ^ 

















f 

cent. The ratio of net profit to net wortJi 
com^ to 7.5 per cent (6.4 per cent). 

I>uring the year iinder review, the 
company has changed considerably its pat¬ 
tern of production by switching over for a 
larger variety of superfine and synthetic 
blended fabrics. The number of,installed 
spindles at the company’s spring and tex- 
tile mills as on December 31, 1970 was 
210,084, and 3,826 looms, of which 2,256 are 
automatic. 

The company’s exports for the year 
amounted to 21.2 million yards valued at 
Rs 4.95 crores (Rs 6.69 corres). The abnor¬ 
mally high cotton prices and keen com- 


(fn ]Mkhs of nipeea) 



For the year ended 8 let December 

1970 

1069 

1968 

1967 

Tntal earnltiBH 

27,88.40 

23,20.80 

24,15.84 

22,02.66 

SaloA Including 





«xi;|Ke duty 

28.82.81 

22,07.08 

23.80.54 

20.36.82 

Other Income 

51. && 

40. 10 

74.88 

47.01 

3to<!k mliumtnu'nt (of 
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-1-72.24 

ffl3.54 

- 28 68 

1 118 03 

Opiuitiig 

r> 3 H 28 

474.72 
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ToUl expenses 
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104.08 

158 03 
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05.SL 
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106 80 

110.02 

ManaKlne agency 
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3.15 

1 02 

1.12 

Profit before tax 
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48 18 
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48 00 
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8 00 
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51.05 
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23 n 
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7.60 
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48 98 

43 37 

43 37 
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34.00 
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potilion from overseas countries adversely 
alTected the company's exports. There was 
.somt' improvement in exports to West 
Europe and to Australia and New Zealand, 
which had been the company’s most im- 
purtant market in the past. A steep decline 
occurred in exports to the UK due to com¬ 
pany’s inability to quote competitive prices 
m view of increas^ manufacturing costs. 

In the year under review Rs 39,777 
were spent on the construction and exten¬ 
sion to buildings of the company’s three 
n'ills. New machinery of the value of 
Hs 45.67 lakhs was instalhxi in the mills 
of which Rs 16.52 lakhs will bo payable 
in deferred instalments over five years 
under the Industrial Development Banks’ 
Scheme for financing the purchase of local 
machinery. 

The process of converting the cards 
to metallic wire at the spring mills and 
textile mills was continued throughout the 
year New high-speed frames to renovate 
the machinery at textile mills were in^ 
stalled. Some ring frames have also been 
converted to doublers in view of the rise 
in demand for folded yarns. A yarn singe¬ 
ing machine, a double winder, a cylinder 
sizing machine and two sectional warpers 
have been installed to cope with the grow¬ 
ing requirements of superfine and syn¬ 
thetic fabrics. Two new high temperature 
high pressure beam dyeing madiines, a 
machine arid padding mangle have 
h©en installed for more uniform and 
®ven Eyeing of terene/cotton blended 
^^brics;. . 'pi 






















Binny 

Sales of Binny Ltd, Madras, for the 
year ended December 31, 1970 amounted to 
Rs 40,51 crores. After providing Rs 1.23 
crores for depreciation the company has 
suiTered a net operating loss of Rs 1.11 
crores. An amount of Rs 31.05 lakhs was 
set aside for the development rebate re¬ 
serve. Preference dividend absorbed Rs 2.56 
lakhs. After adjusting a surplus of Rs 2,290 
brought in from the previous year and 
Rs 2 56 lakhs transferred from the general 
reserve, a loss of Rs 1.42 crores was carried 
to the Isalance sheet. Comparative figures 
for the previous year have not been fur¬ 
nished in the balance sheet since separate 
profit and loss account was prepared for 
1969 for each of the amalgamating compa¬ 
nies in accordance with the scheme of 
amalgamation. Total exports for the two 
mill units at Madras and Bangalore for the 
year under review were Rs 2.80 crores 
(Rs 2.61 crores). 

Production in Madras and Bangalore 
mills was higher than in the previous year 
but this was due to additional loom shifts 
being worked in 1970, Major organisational 
changes were made and in particular mar¬ 


keting for the two mill units was centra¬ 
lised in Madras by the end of the year. 
Centralisation of procurement of materials 
which was started in 1969 was completed 
in 1970. During the year under review, 176 
BAZL and BAZ looms were installed in 
the Madras mills and 184 BAZL and BAZ 
looms in the Bangalore mills, making a 
total of 681 looms in Madras and 320 looms 
in Bangalore. New carding machinery for 
proces.sing 1.5 denier polyester fibre and 
other preparatory textile and dyehouse 
machinery for the manufacture and pro¬ 
cessing of wide width cloth were installed 
in the Madras and Bangalore mills. 

In the garment factory, production in 
the shirt unit was maintained at 1,500 
shirts per day. A separate pyjiama unit 
with capacity to produce {1,500 pyjamas 
suits per day was set up in the factory 
during the year to handle export orders 
for pyjamas. This unit completed an export 
order of 1.2 lakh pyjama suits during the 
year. The factory’s total sales increased 
from Rs 100.87 lakhs in 1969 to Rs 111.57 
lakhs in 1970 and exports increased from 
Rs 12.28 lakhs to Rs 22.59 lakhs. 

The engineering and agencies depart¬ 


ment showed a 50 per cent iiicrease Iq 
the turnover over the previous year. Re- 
garding engineering division, the bwform. 
ance of the Madras Works in 1070 was 
considerably better than in the ptevious 
year in spite of the fall in turnover from 
Rs 1.91 crores to Rs 1.22 crores. Orders 
worth Rs 4,39 crores (Rs 1.72 crores) were 
received. The installation of the dectric 
furnace was completed and it was commis¬ 
sioned in February 1971. The first locally 
manufactured Binny Satake rice mill has 
been installed and is now operating well 
in Uttar Pradesh. 

Trichinopoly Mills 

Total sales of the Trichinopoly Mills 
l*td, Tiruchirapalli, for the year ended 
December 31, 1970, have increased to 
Rs 125.02 lakhs from Rs 91.06 lakhs in the 
previous year. The net profit, after pro- 
viding Rs 2.59 lakhs (Rs 2.50 lakhs) for 
depreciation and Rs 2.82 lakhs (nil) for 
taxation, amounted to Rs 7 lakhs (Rs 4,83 
lakhs). The dividend has been stepped 
up to 15 per cent from 12J per cent. The 
development rebate reserve claimed 
Rs 2.52 lakhs (Rs 2.12 lakhs) and the gene¬ 
ral reserve Rs 2.35 lakhs (nil). 

Telco 

The output of Tata vehicles during the 
year ended March 31, 1971 has increased 
to 25,061 units from 20,306 units in the pre- 
vious year. This is a rise of 23 per cent. 
The low output in 1969-70 was due to 
the 48 days’ strike towards the close of 
1969. 

Standard Coal 

The Standard Coal Co Ltd, Calcutta, 
has suffered a loss of Rs 1.31 lakhs for the 
year ended December 31, 1970 against a 
loss of Rs 85,260 in the previous year. This 
was after providing Rs 64,916 (Rs 61,535) j 
for taxation. The dividend has been main- i 
tained at 10 per cent. In coal handling ' 
business, the company has earned a com- , 
mission of Rs 71,627 (Rs 74,518), The com¬ 
pany’s portfolio is representative of in¬ 
vestments which are quoted at the Cal¬ 
cutta Stock Exchange with the exception 
of certain shares costing Rs 1.5 lakhs. The 
aggregate of the market value of quoted 
investments and the value of unquoted in¬ 
vestments as on December 31, 1970 ; 

amounted to Rs 18.14 lakhs. j 


Preliminaries 


Tata Chemicals 

( 

Sales of Tata Chemicals Ltd, Bom- . 
bay, for the nine months ended March 
31, 1971, were Rs 859.72 lakhs as against ; 
Rs 851.51 lakhs for the corresponding 
period in the previous year. Among | 
company’s major products, the output of 
soda ash during the nine months 
1,55,304 tonnes (1,53,393 tonnes). 

Gaekwar Mills 

Sales of the Gaekwar Mills Ltd, Bom* ! 
bay, for the year ended December 31, 
1970, increased to Rs 3.72 crores 
Rs 3,39 crores in the previous year. Tne* 
gross profit was Rs 25,71 lal^s (Be 
lakhs). The ordinary divld«id ’ 

stepped UP to 16 per cent per cen • ^ 
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THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 


EQUITIES 


Lack of fresh support 

Bombay, April 28 

A fter a modest rally during mid-week 
on technical factors, equities again sag¬ 
ged owing to lack of fresh buying interest. 
The deteriorating political relations be- 
tw’een India and Pakistan induced caution 
among operators, who preferred to mark 
time pending a clearer picture of the eco¬ 
nomic and political situation. 

Prices as a result fluctuated narrowly, 
and though select scrips attracted enquiry, 
the overall sentiment was subdued. Turn¬ 
over was also restricted. 

Although corporate news was good, it 
failed to cheer up the sentiment. How¬ 
ever, it prevented any serious damage to 
prices. 

The easy tendency was also attribut¬ 
able to the pending Union Budget to be 
presented in late May. Market circles feel 
that the budget would be both saving- and 
investment-oriented and that the Finance 
Minister will not impose a harsh dose of 
taxation. 


However, as corporate profits, by and 
large, have been better than they were in the 
past year, a section of the market is of the 
view that the Finance Minister would cast 
his net of taxation wider. But higher pro¬ 
fits really do not mean much, as the mar¬ 
gins of many companies have been squeez¬ 
ed by the steadily rising operational costs. 

The decline in the call rate and the 
return flow of funds from i.ssues like Gar- 
ware Nylons in which large sums were 
locked up, induced selective support to 
equities. 


Corporate news was generally encour¬ 
aging. Dharamsi Morarji maintained the 
gross dividend at Rs 10 for 1970 on the in¬ 
creased capital. Dalmia Cement main¬ 
tained the dividend at 12.5 per cent des^ 
pite lower profit. S.I. Viscose doubled the 
dividend to 12 per cent against six per cent 
last year owing to excellent working. Sand- 
vik Asia reported satisfactory results for 
the nine months to December 1970, with 
the gross dividend maintained at Rs 13 
and a 1 for 5 bonus share issue. Finlay 
group mills stepped up the equity dividend 
by one rupee each of all three mills. Poison 
Ltd pruned the dividend from Rs 12.50 to 
Rs 10 for 1970 despite higher gross profit. 
Century Spinning reported excellent re¬ 
sults, with the final dividend being stepped 
up by four points, and higher gross profit 
®nd sales. 


Indian Iron returned for trading or 
market after a lapse of eight months 
Mukand Iron vras in demand and improv 
Orissa Cemeni rose to a new high oi 
uopes of bonus issue. Polychem shot up oi 
^niours of bonus issue but reacted, Firtl 
sterling rose oh hopes of a maiden d’vi 
oend of one ttipee. Warner Hindustai 
^rled on. the encouraging results. Cea 
yres, Mahlndra tlgihe and Gujarat Ferti 
m demand, Gaekwar Mil) 

^ved up on higher dividend of Rs' H 
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47 (M) 

47 25 

46 60 

40 60 

366 25 

2i5d 75 

266 25 

2 »6 25 

2.16 (H) 

239 00 

234 00 

23G 00 

38 00 

38 26 

37 75 

37 75 

216 00 

245? no 

239 00 

212 fW 

21 24 

21 62 

20 76 

20 76 

183.00 

188 00 

182 00 

186 00 

241 26 

241.25 

240 00 

2.40 00 

256 00 

260 00 

255 00 

26 * 00 

16 IS 

16 24 

15 88 

16 88 

6 12 

6 20 

6 12 

6 -.0 

23 60 
06 00 

28 60 

23 00 

23 24 

90 00 

460 >10 

460 Of) 

450 00 

466 no 

i 166 00 

165 00 

too 00 

160 00 

160 UU 

— 

”* 

160 00 
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COMMODITIES 


Spot cotton easier 


Bombay, April 28 


There was not much change in the 
pattern of trading in the cotton- 
market during the past week. The 
buyers were few an(i far between and 
the prices continued to rule easy. The tight 
monetary conditions on the one hand, ond 
heavy arrivals of foreign cotton on the other, 
restricted the spinners’ buying to a very 
limited scale. Reports from upcountry also 
suggested that the spinners have been mak¬ 
ing Sporadic purchases just to meet their 
immediate requirements. 


The following has been the trend of 
price.s of .some of tlie leading varieties; 


/’'ar thf u'Vfk For thf week 
nulituj endhuj 

Apyi! April 


Khandosh 
Bemr AK 
Digvijay Dabhr>t 
Uerar L. 147 
Manavdar Co. 2 
Kalyan 7U7 Seed 


LM.'iO 2,200 

.. 2,100 2.2;‘)0 2,JOO 2.300 
2,S00 2.MS I 

.. 2,460- 2,.WO 2..*>fM» 2.000 
2,4."10 2,.'‘»7ri 

1,900 3,060 


In the foreign section, sporadic business 
was noted in global varieties. Spinners and 
importers have been finding it difficult to 
clear the arrivals of foreign cotton owing to 
inadequate credit facilities extended by 
banks. 

On the export front, small business was 
reported in Bengal Deshl cotton, i^les of 
this cotton registered for export as on 
April 24, were placed at 142,860 bales as 
against 188,479 bales in the same period 


previous year. The quantity passed for ship¬ 
ment wa.s placed at 96,788 bales as against 
139,173 bales in the previous season. The 
quantity of miscellaneous cotton passed for 
shipment up to April 24 was 10,638 bales 
O.S against 14,757 bales a year ago. 

ART SILK YARNS GAIN 

Bombay, April 27 
An improvement in the price.s of yarns 
characterised trading in the yarns market 
during the past week. Art silk yarns, which 
were easy during the past fortnight, gained 
ground during the week following reduced 
arrivals ond improved offtake. The persis¬ 
tent upcountry demand also imparted 
strength. Staple fibre yams were quiet to 
steady. Cotton yarns were easier due to a fall 
in raw cotton prices. 

In the art silk yarns section, 120D Natio¬ 
nal Rayon put on seven oalse to Rs 18.52. 
150D Bright Century gathered a like amount 
to Rs 16.25. 120D picked up 12 paise to 

Rs 18.52. 150D National Rayon was fully 

maintained at last week’s level of Rs 16.53 
and so was lOOD Bright South India at 
Rs 22.46. Staple fibre yams (2x34nF) spot 
Kiran was traded at last week’s level of 
Rs 11.44, 

JUTE GOODS DECLINE 

Calcutta, April 27 
The rising trend in priges of jute manu¬ 
factures was arrested during the past week. 


Thirty Years 

of 

Sewing Machine Service 

Solve all your Sewing Machine Problems 

Consult: 

E. H. TUREL & CO. 

Sewing Machine Dealers 
Repairers and Service Contractors 
to 

Mills, Factories, Government and Educational Institutions 

All types of Machines available 
on 

Sale or Hire 

Singer, Pfaff, Union Special & Japanese Machines, 
Cloth Cutting Machines, Parts, Needles etc. 

Always available ex-stock 

Address: 48 , Clare Road 

Opp. ESSO Petrol Pump, Byculia 
BOMBAY-8 BC 

Telephone: 374 622 




Good business done earlier wUh several for. 
eign countries including the UlC, the tJS, and 
the USSR provided enthusiasm to bulls. They 
had also calculated that with the outbreak 
of civil war in East Bengal, considerable 
business would be diverted to Calcutta 
As this anticipated follow-up business was 
lacking prices drifted downward. 

There has been so far no indication ns 
to when the Government of India would r«. 
veal its plan to purchase B twills. In ih© 
last week, internal support was limited to 
the interest shown by private agencies and 
semi-government organisations. The State 
Trading Corporation’s programme to attract 
overseas business by sending out lower quo, 
tations met with a setback with the 
authorities showing disinclination to register 
the contracts already entered Into. In view 
of this, the STC’s shipments had had to be 
held over, and unless the Government clari¬ 
fies its stand in this regard, there would be 
many more instances of loaders sailing 
without cargo booked. B twills closed lower 
at Rs 268 and hessian 40"’ 10 oz at Rs 97 
after being quqted higher at Rs 277.50 and 
Rs 101. 

The recurrence of good rains and con¬ 
tinued reports of good progress with regard 
to soil preparation and sowing imparted an 
easier trend to raw jute prices. The decline 
In goods also affected sentiment. Holders of 
the old crop hastened to unload. There were 
reports of good weather in Thailand, where 
al.so the crop Is expected to reach a record 
figure. Fresh arrivals in the past week were 
about 30,000 maunds per day. Quot.Tt ion- 
dosed as follows after losing Re 1.50 per 
maund on balance, Assam bottoms at Rs 60 
Northern bottoms at Rs 58 and Daissee bot¬ 
toms at Rs 61,50. 

SHARP RETREAT IN OILSEEDS 


Bombay, April 2ft 


As crash in oilseeds earlier in the week, 
followed by a modest recovery towards the 
week’s end, was a feature of trading in the 
oilseeds market. Earlier, prices almost crash¬ 
ed in both seeds and oils. The break in spot 
prices unnerved bulls in futures, which also 
declined sharply. 

The crash in the market was mainly 
due to higher arrivals of new crop oilseeds 
in the producing centres. In Gujarat daily 
arrivals amounted to over 10,000 bags and 
prices there had tumbled sharply. Even at 
lower levels support was lacking. Financial 
stringency and fears of governmental steps 
to curb the price rise in edible oils accele¬ 
rated the downdrift in prices. Credit curbs 
have made hoarding on a large scale ex¬ 
tremely difficult, and as a result slocki.<;t'» 
and producers w^ere offering goods even at 
lower prices. 

Shippers were unable to book orders for 
castor oil. Mustardseed and groundnut sup¬ 
plies had improved beyond expectations 
The resultant fall in prices was steeper than 
that in 1952. The pace for the current de^ 
dine was set by castorseed. The supply posi¬ 
tion showed signs of marked improvement 
with increasing arrivals. Spot oilseeds anri 
oils also declined due to Improved supplies. 
However, towards the week’s end there was 
a modest recovery on renewed support on 
technical considerations. But the undertone 
was still weak, especially in castorsewls 
The sentiment improved on better spot ad¬ 
vices as groundnut oil improved by a rupc<?- 
Linseeds Improved owing to sustained short¬ 
age of spot linseeds and oil. Tenders of 111 
tons were issued in linseed April, making a 
total of 1,060 tons. At the week’s clo.se. lin¬ 
seeds had recovered to their previous levels, 
but castor was weak and the June delivery 
colsed over three points lower. Spot prices 
in castor were also sharply lower. Commer¬ 
cial oil was Rs 2,50 lower, while B.S.S. was 
also down to an equal extent. 


Comparative prices in rupees 

Item 21-4-1971 

Caator April 181.60 

Cantor June •• 127.76 

Lioaeads April .. .. 167.60 

UnaeedsJnly «. 162 00 

O. Nata Khimdcwh .. 184-00 

O.NatoU .. .. 48.30 

Csator Madras Small ., 140.00 

Cantor Comna. oil ., llg. 00 

Cairtor B.S.S. oil .. 34-60 

UnSaedaBold .. .. 164.00 

loU 86,66 


were: 

28.4-JW71 

124.12 
167-7". 
162. 
186.00 
41.30 
126-00 
29 60 
* 2.00 
166.00 
-■;34.?» 
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TEA IN GOOD DEMAND 

CALCtJTTA, April 27 
The pi«vaience of strong demand for 
North Indian teas during last week’s ton- 
don sales has revived the hope of improved 
nrospects for the current season. According 
to reports, prices for Assam teas, especially 
CTCs and orthodox kinds, and legg-cuts 
eained by 1 pence to 3 pence per kg. Trade 
accordingly think that exports are 
likely to increase. 

In the meantime, internal buyers con¬ 
tinue to build up their stocks, which is ade¬ 
quate proof that the country's Internal 
consumption has kept pace with the rising 
trend on output. Dusts^on offer during last, 
week’s internal sale totalled 28,372 packages, 
which met with strong general demand. Good 
competition was offered to plain CTCs prices 
of which rose. Other kinds were fully firm. 
Orthodox kinds were readily absorbed, but 
the plainer types eased. Legg-cuts were fully 
firm. The quotations in rupees per kg in¬ 
clusive of excise duty were: best Assam 
CTC dust 7.40 to 8.20 (nominal), good Assam 
CTC dust 6.50 to 6.80, medium CTC dust 
6.10 to 6.40, plain CTC du.st 5.30 to 5.80, 
medium Assam dust 5.70 to 6.30, legg-cut dusti 
.5.40 to 5.80, and plain orthodox dust 4.80 
to 5.20. 


FOODGRAINS EASY 

Bo»«bay, April 27 
During the week under review, an easy 
trend prevailed in the local foodgrains mar¬ 
ket Among coarse grains, the prices of bajra 
(piiperior) at Rs 60-65 per quintal ruled 
steady. The demand was poor. The bajra 
stock with the traders totalled about 40,000. 
bags. Owing to the slack demand, maize de¬ 
clined by about Rs 2 to Rs 60 per quintal 
in sympathy -wnth bajra. In pulses, gram 
(Punjab) receded by Rs 2 to Rs 78*^0 per 
quintal on account of the slack demand in 
the face of good arrivals of new gram crop. 
The stock position of gram was esti¬ 
mated at about 12,000 bags. Urad 
(Khandesh new) at Rs 148-152 per quin¬ 
tal showed no change during the week. Tur 
(Berar white) at Rs 108-112 suffered a 
marginal setback of Rs 2 per quintal in line 
with gram prices. The arrivals were good 
but upcountiy advices were discouraging. 
Moong (Chinai), despite heavy inflow re¬ 
mained steady at Rs 220-250 per quintal, due 
to strong demand. 

SUGAR RISES 

Bombay, April 27 
The prices of sugar (C-30) at Rs 191-193 
per quintal in the local sugar market, show¬ 
ed a nominal rise of a rupee. On account of 
go^ seasonal demand the current sugar 
price-s are higher by about Rs 10 per quintal 
than the level a year ago. The city stock was 
e.stimated at around 2,000 bags only. During 
the week about 15,000 to 20,000 bags of sugar 
were sold by the co-operative sugar facto¬ 
ries at the rate of Rs 178.50-182 for *C* and 
D’ grades, respectively. 

BASE METALS ACTIVE 


Calcutta, April 27 
The base metal market is getting more 
jna more active day by day. The systema-* 
•y ®Jeps being taken by the Minerals and 
Metals Trading Corporation to maintain the 
JjPply of non-ferrous metals to the organls- 
^ sector are viewed with satisfaction. A 
Particularly welcome aspect of the trend of 
past week was the increased number of in- 
Rutties coming from upcountry areas. At 
ffiPe time, It should be noted that much 
jj^uid depend upon the forthcoming Import 
policy ^ well as the Union Budget which 
eagerly in the hope that these 
In ^ recovery and expansion, 

j^ne meantime, a noteworthy event has 
the provision under loan agreement for 
oe iinport of considerable quantities of 
arce industrial raw materials such as cop- 
aw* It Is also re- 

• ^ ^ ^ould facilitate the im- 

of th^ iten» frem other countries also. 

In hon-ferrous scrap was 

Ir fimm. re*rbll^rs. Consequent- 




in overseas markets was also a factor dis^ 
couraging holders from unloading. Brass 
sheet cutting scrap was unchanged at 
Rs 1,030 per 100 kg, but honey quality at 
Bs 1,020 added Rs 5. At Rs 1,440 clean cop¬ 
per wire scrap gained Rs 10 with utensil 
copper scrap receiving support at the un¬ 
changed level of Rs 1,390. Buyers preferred 
to adopt a cautious tendency since they be¬ 
lieved that the import policy would be fav¬ 
ourable for increased imports. Alloy makers 
accorded support to virgin zinc to push its 
price from Rs 448 to Rs 465. Aluminium in¬ 
gots were active at Rs 800. Aluminium 
scraps also met with increased support to 
take up utensil scrap from Rs 600 to Rs 510, 
and sheet cutting from Rs 520 to Rs 530. 
Virgin lead at Rs 445 added Rs 5 and scrap 
improved from Rs 365 to Rs 375. Tin was, 
however, neglected at Rs 4,800. 

KIPS BULLISH 

Madras, April 24 

Hides and skins market remained bul¬ 
lish despite small export turnover because of 
the high prices quoted by shippers who. In 
turn, had to stick to their levels in view of 
the firm trend in the raw centres. 

There was steady call for cow hides 
especially lower selections in light and me¬ 
dium weights. Availability of cow calf was 
meagre and whatever small stocks of buff 
calf was on offer was booked freely. 

Importers paid increased prices for goat 
skins, especially higher selections, very re¬ 
luctantly. Sheep skins market was steady, as 
in the past week. Tanners and shippers 
hove been feeling great financial stress due 
to the dock labour strike that tied up ships 
for .over two weeks. 


BULLION DELXINES 

Bombay. April 27 

An easy trend prevailed in the bullion 
market during the past week. Silver lost 
further ground during the week due to im¬ 
proved supply po.sition in the wake of slack 
offtake. The weak overseas advices also 
pushed down prices further. Gold closed 
quietly steady after moving both ways. 
Sovereign was fully maintained. 

Silver (.996 fineness) began Rs 2 lower 
at Rs 604 and lost further ground In the 
following session. It declined further in the 
subsequent sessions and closed the week at 
still lower level of Rs 596, the net loss over 
the week being Rs 8. The weekly delivery 
was mentioned at between Rs 602 and 
Rs 600. The weekly average arrivals and 
offtake of silver aggregated 32 bars and 27 
bars, respectively. 

Primary gold in unofficial trading com¬ 
menced fifty paise less at Rs 187 and was 
quielly steady at that level in the subse¬ 
quent sessions. It closed the week at that 
level of Rs 187 with a net loss of fifty paise 
o^r the week. Standard gold began trad¬ 
ing a rupee lower at Rs 196 and wound up 
the week at that level today. The net loss 
over the week was a rupee. Sovereign was 
neglected at Rs 174. 


CALL RATE EASES 

Bombay, April 27 

Comfortable conditions continued to 
prevail in Bombay’s short-term market dur¬ 
ing the past week. The call rate came down 
further to 6 per cent from per cent in 
the previou.*? week. In Calcutta, scattered 
renewals were done at SJ per cent. 

During the week ended April 16, for¬ 
eign exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank 
of India Increased by Rs 10.82 crores to 
Rs 367.58 crores. While foreign securities 
rose by Rs 15 crores to Rs 288.42 crores, bal¬ 
ances held abroad declined by Rs 4.18 crores 
to Rs 79.16 crores. There was an expansion 
of Rs 29.27 crores at Rs 4,390.26 crores in 
notes in circulation. 

Week ended April 16 recorded a decline 
of Rs 25.77 crores at Rs 4.714.67 crores in the 
total credit made available by scheduled 
commercial banks. Aggregate deposits rose 
to Rs 5,952.62 crores from Rs 5,933.69 crores. 
Borrowings from the Reserve Bank were 
lower at Rs 224 crores (Rs 270.26 ctorCs). 


Notice 

THE GWALIOR RAYON SILK 
MFC. (WVG.) COMPANY LIMITED 

Regislered OJ}lce: 

Birlagram, Nagda, MJP. 


NOTICE 


twotice is hereby given that 

the Board of Directors of the Company 
at their Meeting held on 15th April, 1971 
have declared dividends on the Preference 
Shares of Rs 100 each in the Company, at 
Rs 8.57 per share on Series ‘A^ and ‘B* and 
at Rs 9.30 per share on Series ‘C’ for the 
year ending 31st March, 1971, subject to 
deduction of tax under the provisions of 
Income-tax Act, 1961. 

The dividends will be paid on or after 
Thursday the 20th May, 1971 to those 
shareholders whose names stand on the 
Registers of Member^ of the Company as 
at the close of Friday, the 7th May, 1971. 

It may be noted that the Registers of 
Members and the Transfer Books of the 
Ck)mpany relating to the above shares are 
not being closed for the above purpose. 

By Order of the Board, 

B. N. PURANMALKA 

. Secretani. 

Birlagram, Nagda. 
im April 1971. 



YEAR BOOK OF 
PUBLIC SECTOR 1970 


A pioneering study of the public sector in India and its development. Exhaus¬ 
tive statistical information on various public sector undertakings. Also contains 
a who’s who of public sector executives. 

Price Rs 25 


for your copy write to 
COMMERCE (1935) LTD 
Manek Mahal, 90 Veer Nariman Road 
Churchgate, Bombay 20 BR 




CENSUS OF INDIA: 1971 


STATEMENT I: BASIC POPULATION DATA-STATE-WISE: 1971 


Rank in 

Statc/Unioii Tc-nitory 

Population 

Per cent 
to total 
in 

1971 

Total growth rate (per cent) diuring 

Sex ratio 
in 1971 

Density of 
population 
in 1071* 

(per sq. km.) 

1901 

1971 

1961 

1971 

1951-61 

1961-71 

1901-71 . 

1 

1 

Uttar PratloHli 

73,746,401 

88,299,463 

16.1 

16.7 

19.7 

81.6 

883 

300 

2 

2 

Bilior 

46,456,610 

66,387,296 

10.3 

19.8 

21.4 

106.4 

956 

824 

3 

8 . 

Malianuihtra 

39,663,718 

60.295.081 

9.2 

23.6 

27.2 

169.4 

OSS 

163 

5 

4 

WoHt r>tmgul . . 

34,926,279 

44,440.005 

8.1 

32.8 

27.2 

162.3 

892 

507 

4 

6 

Aridlim Pradowli 

36.983,447 

43,304,951 

7.9 

16.7 

20.6 

127.6 

. 977 

157 

7 

0 

Madijyft IVadoflh 

32,372,408 

41,449,729 

7.6 

24.2 

’ 28.0 

146.8 

941 

93 

0 

7 

Tamil Nudu 

33,686,953 

41,103.126 

7.6 

11.9 

22.0 

113.5 

979 

816 

8 

8 

Myaori') . . 

23,680,772 

29,224,040 

6.3 

21.6 

23.0 

123.0 

960 

152 

9 

9 

Gujarat 

20,633.360 

26,660,029 

4.9 

20.0 

20.2 

103.2 

986 

136 

10 

10 

KujaNlhan 

20,166,002 

26,724,142 

4.7 

26.2 

27.6 

140.0 

914 

75 

11 

11 

Orissa .. 

17,648.846 

21,934,827 

4.0 

19.8 

25.0 

112.9 

989 

141 

12 

12 

Kerala .. 

16,903,715 

21,280,397 

8.9 

24.8 

25.9 

232.7 

1,019 

548 

14 

13 

Aasam .. 

11,127,989 

14.867.314 

2.7 

86.1 

33.6 

340.1 

001 

149 

13 

14 

Punjab .. 

11,136,069 

13,472,972 

2.6 

21.6 

21.0 

78.6 

873 

268 

15 

15 

Uaryana 

7,690,643 

9,971,166 

1.8 

83.8 

31.4 

115.7 

875 

225 

10 

10 

Jammu and Kashmir 

3,500,976 

4.615,170 

0.8 

9.4 

29.6 

116.7 

882 


18 

17 

Delhi. 

2,668,612 

, 4,044.338 

0.7 

62.4 

62.1 

896.6 

802 1 

2.7^ 

17 

18 

Himachal Pradesh 

2,812,468 

! 3,424,332 

0.6 

17.9 

21.8 

78.8 

074 

62 

10 

10 

Tripura 

1,142,005 

1,556,822 

0.3 

78.7 

80.3 

798.2 

940 

149 

20 

20 

Manipur 

780,087 

^ 1,069,555 

0.2 

35.0 

37.1 

276.0 

084 

48 

21 

21 

Meghalaya 

744,833 

983,336 

0.2 

26.0 

32.0 

191.8 

954 

44 

22 

22 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

626,667 

857,180 

0.2 

6.1 

36.8 

68.0 

. 989 

225 

23 

23 

Nagaland 

369,200 

515,501 

0.1 

14.1 

30.6 

407.7 

‘ 872 

31 

24 

24 

Pondicherry 

309.070 

471.847 

0.1 

16.3 

27.7 

01:3 

900 

982 

25 

26 

NEFA. 

336,668 

444,744 

0.1 


32.1 


008 


20 

20 

Chandigarh. 

119,881 

256,970 

0.1 

394.1 

114.4 

1,069.8 

740 

2,254 

27 

27 

Andaman and Nicobeur Islands. 

63.648 

115,090 


106.2 

81.1 

360.9 

644 

14 

28 

28 

Dadra and Nagar Haveli 

57,963 

74,165 


39.6 

28.0 

205.5 

1,007 

151 

29 

20 

Laccadive, Minicoy and 











Amiiidivi Islands 

24,108 

31,798 


14.6 

31.9 

129.0 

980 

994 



INDIA. 

439,072.682 

646,966,046 

10(^0 

21.6 

24.6 

129.6 

932 

182 


. * "T" ' ' . . . . . I , .1 !.>■ . . . _. . . . .. . , r 

SOURCE: Rt>gi8trar Gonoral and Census Commissioner, India, Census of India, 1971, Series 1, Paper 1 of 1971, Provisional Population Totals, Compiled 
from tables given on pp. 2, 37, 


STATISTICS 


STATEMENT 11: 

STATE-WISE TRENDS IN LITERACY: 1961 AND 1971 


Rank in 

Stuto/Union Territory 

Literacy 
per cent 

Increase in col. 6 
over col. 4 

1961 

1971 

1961 

1971 

Percent j 

Per cent 
point 

(1) 

f’ 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

2 

1 

Chandigarh 

51 

61 

19.9 

10.2 

3 

2 

Kerala . . 

47 

00 

28.4 

13.3 

1 

3 

Delhi 

53 

57 

7.4 . 

3.9 

7 

4 

Goa, Daman and Diu 

31 

46 

44.8 

13.8 

6 

6 

Andaman and Nicobar Island 

34 

43 

29.3 

9.9 

16 

6 

Laccadive, M. and A. Islands.. 

23 

43 

80.7 

20.3 

4 

7 

Pondicherry 

37 

43 

16.8 

6.9 

0 

8 

Tamil Nadu 

31 

39 

25.4 

8.0 

10 

9 

Maharashtra 

30 

39 

31.0 

9.2 

8 

10 

Gvijwat 

30 

36 

17.2 

6.8 

13 

11 

Punjab .. 

27 

33 

24.9 

6.7 

11 

12 

West Bengal 

30 

33 

12.9 

3.8 

0 

13 

Manipur 

30 

33 

7.8 

2.4 

14 

M 

Mysore . . 

25 

31 

23.9 

6.1 

17 

l.T 

Tliniacbnl Pradesh 

'21 

31 

47.8 

10.1 

19 

16 

Tripura 

20 

31 

62.5 

10.6 

12 

17 

Assam .. 

29 

29 

—1.5 

—0.6 

21 

18 

Meghalaya 

18 

28 

53.8 

9.9 

23 

10 

Nagaland 

18 

27 

52.6 

9.4 

20 

20 

Haryana 

20 

27 

33.9 

6.8 

16 

21 

Orissa . . 

22 

26 

20.6 

4.6 

18 

22 

Andhra Pradesh 

21 

25 

16.9 

3.4 

25 

23 

Madhya Pradosh 

17 

22 

28.6 

4.9 

24 

24 

l-tl ar J’rude.sh 

18 

22 

22.6 

4.0 

22 

25 

Bihar 

18 

20 

8.6 

1.0 

26 

20 

Rajasthan 

15 

19 

23.6 

3.6 

27 

27 

tiaiuniu and Kashmir 

11 

18 

65.9 

7,3 

28 

28 

Dadra and Ns gar llavoli 

9 

16 

66.8 

5.4 

29 

20 

N.-E. Frontier Agency 

7 

9 

31.0 

2.2 



INDIA. 

24 

29 

22.1 

6,3 


NOTE : Colunm (7) derived by us. 

SOURCE ; Registrar General ond Censns Commissioner, India, Conans of India 
1071, Series 1, Pa|>er 1 of 1071, PrtAfieionai JPoputettoti Totals, p. 45* 


STATEMENT III: 


CITIES WITH A POPULATION OF ONE MILLION 
AND ABOVE: CENSUS 1971 


City 

State 

Population 

Literates 

Literacy 
rate 
Col. (4) 
os per 
cent of 
col. (3) 

Sor 

Ratio 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

Calcutta Urban 

West Bengal 


4,058,503 

57.65 

606 

Agglomora ti on* 



Greater Bombay. 

Maharashtra 

6.931,989 

8,798,071 

64.03 

721 

Delhi UrbanJ 


d,629»842 

2,145,215 

59.10 

798 

Agglomeration 
(o) Delhi M. Corp. 




(U) .. 


8,279,956 

1,913,899 

58.35 

mi 

(6) Now Dollii M. 




Committoo 


292,867 

107,725 

67.52 

745 

(e) Delhi Cantt. .. 



33,691 

58.90 

616 

Madras 

Tamil Nadu 

2,470,288 

1,632,869 

62.05 

902 


Andhra Pradosh 

1,798,910 

039,234 

62.21 

937 

lEmSSSSSaSm 

Gujarat 

1,746,111 

1,019.065 

58.30 

832 

Agglomerationll 



876 

Bangalore Urban 
Agglomeration^ 

Mysore 

1,648.232 

981,177 

59.63 

Kanpur 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,273,042 




Poona Urban 

Maharashtra 

1,123,390 

N,A. 

N.A. 


Agglor&eration 11 



U 


NOTES: * Includos 81 urban units which are oontmuous to the c6re city of 
Calcutta. 


t Greater Bombay Metropolitan area is synonymous with Greatof 
Bombay district. 

( Delhi Metropolitan City is oomprised of the three statutory town» 
which are continuous and are shown in column {%)* 

§ Includes suburban units like Secunderabad Osmtoniiieiit, Midakaj* 
giri Bolaram, Osmania University area etc. which oontinuons 
to the core city of Hyderabad. 

II T tt Uetails of constituent units not availid»le, 

SOURCE: Registrar General and Oenm OominissIiHier, India* Osoints of Inihs 
1»», 8eri«. 1. Fftper 1 of 1»11, ProvUiatml PopvkHlon 
pp. 66^7. ' 
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STATISTICS 


RR8ERVE BANK OP INDIA (luincron.) 


Friday 

10.41971 

9-4.1971 

17-4-1970 

iggni Depirtmeiit 

TJniBS held In Banking Department 

15.13 

4.83 

25.60 

Notes in oiroolation . 

4,890.20 

4,300 99 

4,002 10 

Total notii Inued. 

4.405.39 

4,365.82 

4,027.(57 

Qold coin and bullion. 

182.53 

182.63 

182.63 

Foreign seouritieB. 

288.42 

273.42 

361.42 

Rupee coin. . 

46.75 

47.17 

61.2.''. 

Qovemment of India rupee seonritiee .. 

3,887.69 

3.802.09 

3,422.46 

Bankiiif Dapartmont • 

])epoats of Oentral Qovemment 

332.01 

352.20 

83.17 

Depoeite of State Qovemmente .. 

2.72 

4.21 

e.os 

of Scheduled Cbmmeraial Banka 

190.38 

190.75 

163.35 

Dmosits of Soheduled State Ck>-operatiYe 
Banks . 

12.80 

12.58 

8.72 

poposits of Non-Seheduled State Oo- 
operative Banka . 

0.76 

0.74 

0.62 

Depoaite of other banka. 

O^er Depoaite. 

Other Uamlitiee. 

0.62 

0.32 

0.22 

84.36 

86.17 

165.35 

659.43 

080.02 

696.92 

Total liablUtlet or aiseti. 

1,282 99 

1,326.98 

1,024.44 

Notes and ooins. 

15.20 

4.88 

25.68 

Balonoes held abrockd 

79.10 

83.34 

127.4.5 

Loans and edvanoee to— 

H) Oentral Government 
(li) State Qovemmente 

- 

_ 

___ 

468.90 

456.57 

206:91 

Loens and advanoes to Soheduled Com 
meroud Banks .. 

224.00 

270.26 

179.31 

Loans and advanoes to State Oo<operati 
Banka. 

278.65 

289.11 

263.16 

Other loans and advanoes 

38.24 

41.70 

10.46 

Bills pnrohased and disoonnted .. 

18.33 

20 28 

69 00 

Investments . 

112.67 

113.33 

105.02 

Other assets 

47.96 

47.60 

46.71 


NoU : The gold roserpos of Issue Departmeut are valued at Re 53.58 per 
10 gratos apto Jaauaxy 31, 1909 and at Rs 84.39 per 10 grams thereafter. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX: 1870 (Base*i960«.ioo) 




Industrial workers 1 

Urban non-manual I 






employees 


Centre 









Got. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

August 

Sept. 

Oct. 


Ahmedabad 


181 

177 

177 

172 

rnr 

173 

Aimer 


180 

N.A. 

N.A. 

174 

NA. 

N.A. 

Alwaye 



199 

^mi^h 

(a) 

(a) 


Amritsar .. 


198 

NJL. 

N.A. 

189 

N.A. 


Bangalore .. 


188 

191 

190 

178 

178 


Bombay 


188 

188 

183 

168 

169 


Oaloutta .. 


190 

190 

185 

178 

174 


Delhi 


104 

208 


178 

175 


Digboi 


194 

196 

195 

(a) 

(®) 


Gwalior 


195 

198 

180 

198 

N.A. 


Hyderabad.. 


198 

199 

^mihh 

174 

175 

^MnQ» 

Jamshedpur 


189 


181 

(0) 

(a) 


Kanpur .. 


mvm 

N.A. 

njl 

177 

N.A. 


Madraa 


KIlI 

175 

174 

170 

177 

^Mnrr|fl 

Nagpur .• 


■ra 

191 

191 

109 

N.A. 


Patna 


(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

198 

194 


Sambalpnr 


MS 

NJL 

N.A. 

179 

N.A. 






(«) 

169 

167 

171 

Srinagar 


N.A. 

179 

182 

186 

Trivandrum 


(«) 


<o) 

178 

180 

180 



198 

NJt. 

(a) 

(«) 

(a) 

AU-lndia . • 

- 

189 

189 

106 

175 

176 

177 

AU-lndia (oorrae- 







^o^Ung month of 

178 

177 

177 

169 

169 

168 


(a) The original sooroe of data does not oovw this oentae. 


MONEY RATES* 



1971 

1970 





B 

B^ve Bank of India (Bank Rate) .. 
^^{•oted Major Soheduled Oommaroiel 
Benksf 

0^ moQ^ fPom Banks i 

Bomb^ ., 

Sgy . •• - ” 

6 

e 

6 

6 

8.84 

10.00 

10*00 

10.08 

10.46 

11.00 

702 

5.67 

7.63 


olhMP tiHUl Bank Batea aia «ei|^tad avmifea, «i4^ta being 
TkaiaietfiaalatalaealliaidoaetaoglliehaniPiandaiaMielnNeaof 




SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS (iuiocix>t^) 



Fur the week ended 1 


16-4-1971 

(Friday) 

9-4-1971 

17-4-1970 

1. Demand liabilities — 




(o) Demand deposits — 




(i) From banks «• 

140.96 

166.30 

126.07 

(ii) From others. . ». 

2,631.53 

2,627.33 

2,251.45 

(5) Borrowings from banks «. 

38.37 

33.88 

38.26 

(c) Others .. .. . 

2. Time UabiUties— 

(a) Time dApoaits— 

149.33 

149 03 

142.59 




(i) From banks .. •. 

32.80 

31.81 

35.93 

(ii) From others.. .« .. 

3,321.09 

3,306.37 

2,839.65 

(6) Borrowings from banks .. 

11.67 

0.90 

6.19 

(a) Others .. .. .. *. 

43.11 

44.20 

27.70 

3. Agfrsfats depoilts (1) (a) (ii)+(2) (a) 




(ji) . 

5,9S2.62 

5,933.69 

5,091.11 

4. Borrowings from Reserve Bank 

224.00 

270.26 

179.31 

(a) Against osanoe bills and/or pro- 




mJBBory notes 

122.96 

143.06 

02.46 

(5) Others 

J01.06 

127.21 

116.85 

6. Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 
notified Bank and the State Qovem- 




menis .. 

48.06 

• 46.17 

61.82 

6. Cash . 

167.95 

164.87 

145.92 

7. Balanoes with Reserve Bank 

200 47 

214.36 

162 25 

8. Cash end bslancis with Rsservs Bank. 

368 42 

379.23 

308-17 

9. 8 as per cent of 8 

6.19 

6.39 

6.05 

10. Balance with other banks in onrrent 




account.. 

73.89 

76.03 

67.43 

li. Money at call and short notice 

20.90 

28.56 

01.71 

12. Investments in Government seonritiee 

1,369 83 

1,359.66 

1,157.02 

13. 12 as per cent of 8 

22.84 

22.91 

22.74 

14. Advanoes— 

(a) Loans, oash credits and over¬ 




drafts 

3,744.10 

3.752.03 

3,309.65 

(5) Due from banks .. 

32.78 

37.08 

42.76 

15. Inland bills purohasod and dis¬ 
counted 

760.62 

770.90 

488.60 

16. Foreign bills purohased and dis- 
oountra 

209.95 

210.91 

192 29 

17. Tefal BsokCrsdlf (14 (a)-fl5-(-16) .. 

4,714 67 

4,740 44 

3,990-54 

18. 17 as per cent of 8 

79.20 

79.89 

78.38 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 

(Rs in crores) 



April 9, 

Variation over the latest 


1971 

Week 


Year 

Money Supply with the Public.. 

7,315 

116 

175 

727 

Currency the Public .. 

4.632 

112 

82 

366 

Deposit Money with the Public 

2,783 

4 

03 

372 

Factors affecting Money Supply 

Net Bank Credit to Government 
Sector 

6,484 

143 

280 

560 

Net Bank Credit to Commeroial 
Sector . 

2,148 

— 4 

43 

318 

Net Foreign Exchange Aewte of 
Banking Sector 

532 

4 

~ 16 

— 60 

Other factors 

— 840 

— 27 

— 138 

i 

— 90 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

(I9ei-62-100) 


Groups 

Week ended 

17-4-1971 

20-3-1071 

18 4-1970 

Debentures—All* India. 

93.1 

93.1 

93.6 

Preference Shares AU-lndia 

85.4 

85.9 

88.5 

Variable Dividend Industrial Securities 




Agriculture and Alluxl Activities 

88.3 

88.8 

87.0 

Mining and Quarrj'ing .. 

64.5 

53.7 

65.9 

Processing utid Manufacturing 

98.1 

97.5 

96.6 

All-India—^Total . 

101.1 

100.5 

99.4 

Regional 




Bombay 

114.3 

118.7 

114.3 

Calcutta 

06.6 

04.0 

93.4 

Madras 

88.1 

87.0 

86.7 

Ahmedabad. 

80.7 

80.9 

83.6 

Delhi. 

114-0 

1 

115.0 

117.7 


























































‘COMMERCE’ ALL-INDIA HOTEL 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 

COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN. AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND . BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone 33JII Telegrami: 

B Linn GRAND 

Centrally Situated for 

Rail Station, Air & Sea Ports 


With Best Compliments 
From 

WEST END HOTEL 

45^Marine Lines 
BOMBAY 20 


Pbm i 199121 


Grama: BESTHOTIL 


Talex: 911.2892 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marina Drfva, BofnlNiy»l 
YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
■UII09EAN PLAN • MOST HODBRN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHIRB 
AIrcondItionad ^ Non-AIrcondItlonad 
Rooms facing tha Bi^. Alrcondltlonad 
Bahquat Room and Confaranca Room. 
Por Dlnnar and Dancing Plaatura 

THE ELAMINGO 

(Alrcondltlonad Restaurant) 

Indian and Continental Cuisines. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Four lines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds. Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Golf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Alrcondi- 
tloned Bed Rooms; Airconditioned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
unities. 

Telephone No. 25171(6 lines) 
Telegraphic address: WEST END 
Tatex: Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAGE 

IS 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road. Byculta, Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLA Phone: 379956 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

BInny's Road, Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms alt 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises: Squash Court; Aircondi¬ 
tioned Conference Rooms. 

Talaphona No. 84094 (7 Unas) 
Telegraphic address : ** CONNEMABA 
Telex : Madras 486 Grade^Five Star 


for a Princely Treatment it is Always 

RITZ HOTEL 

eOLtV AlRCONDlTiONEO, DINING ROOM. PRINCES 
MCSTAURANT. spacious lounge. PACJLITtES FOR 
©ANQUETS AND CONVENTIONS. SWIMMiNQ POOL, 
FiOURETTE club, tennis COURT, ALL ROOMS 
lAeTEFULUY FURNISMfO WITH ATTACHED BATHB 
nUNNING HOT AND COLO WATER-LUXURY 
TAXIE3 AND TELEX SERVICES. 

BIT2 HOTEL, Hydarabati 
To moko your stav mtitioftblo 



The Tourists* Paradise in Mysore 

SPACIOUS ROOMS WITH ATTACHED BATHS. DINING 
ROOM. BAR. OVERLOOKING FAMOUS BRJNDAVAN 
GARDEN WITH COLOURFUL ILLUMINATIONS EVERY 
DAV, FACILITIES FOR CONFERENCES A 
CONVENTIONS. CONTINENTAL/INOIAN^SOUTM 
, INCMAN OELICAClEa 

S HOTEL KRISHNARAdASAQAR, Mysore 
CaaUtMsUaf AoUtlaj for tbo Susy txccutlva 





HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst the Splendours of Mysore 

AIRCONDITIONED ROOMS, SPACIOUS LOUNGE, 
DINING ROOM, OAR, CONTINENTAL/INOIAN^OUTM 
INDIAN CUISINE, IDEALLY SUITED FOR 
conferences and CONVENTIONS 

HOTEL METROPOLE, Myaore 
Set eomforublo atay end uttf KuWoa i 


Hotel NATARAX 

MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY TM.pb.n.: miM 
Telex: 1392 Oramst Hotel Rejs 








¥.I.P’S stop Here 
so very often I 

BecauM wo car* (or (hair moo^ and hunchtt. and whime 
And w* know they like rad carpet • which U exactly 
what they c«t- 

And. of court*, they fo for that alutlv* tomethint caflad 
atmoiphara - which It aeatywhara in fUldoot. * 

And. befera they ara eona, wa Ilk* tham to ta«te itw 
wonderful Indian and Wettam cuiilnaa. ih* variety 
programmes in the ILOORAOO and STARLIT ketiawrancB 
or an open air tettion at RAMBLE Connaught Flace. 

Wa bava a talaphona In each ream, and lu awn 
UMnaeant control. 

Whac'B mart, wa te't treat tham aa ootwa a wdn 
gi^; b«t Uha raia hama giiaiia I 

MJDOQTHomm.im 

liathurB 8oN.M«wOtliik>14 . 

' fflieiif blMIS :;Gf9me« 
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BOMBAY, MAY IS, 1971 


PRICE R*. 2 


CORRENCY CRISIS: 

Uncle Sam Couldn’t Care Less 
Soviet Union and Bangla Desh 

—Dev Murarlm 

t ' 

Bungling on Gujarat Gas 
Ambivalence in Japan-China Ties 

—Vadilal Dm^ 




a love offair-SOOO years eld 


there'8 a face in your heart you long to gaze upon and 
be welcomed by a smite untranslatable, interminable—that says 
grateful am I to you for coming to me. on board my 747 
the face of my hostess, the smile of 
her love and her childhood belief 
that to serve is an honour. j 

greets you with folded hands. I 
a greeting 5,000 years old I 

with all the devotion the gopis had 
for their loved one 
many, many years ago. 


Four 747 flights a week to the' 
Middle East, Europe, U.K. 
and three to the U.S.A.* 
Commencing May 21,1971 


*Sitbl»ct to Go^ornmoot approifl 


the airBne that loves you 


‘ Orams: “j.n a »* 

0|^MASJID BRIBGE, BOMBAY-^ 

f,''- ’V ' 

js v Phones: to 87 

^ ^'A MNhUBHOOMI CHAMBERS 
imp^odts Red Oei^ BaUard Bsut^ BOMBAY>I. 


cargo by \ir and sea 

KANJI JADHAYJI & COMPANY 

Braochee; 

KARACHI, CUTCH-OANDHIDHAM (KANDLA), 
MANDVI, PORBUNDER* NAVLAKHI AND DELHI 
CLBARINO. FORWARDING, SHIPPINO 
AND LANDING 

IRAVEL ANDfiHIPPliHG AGENTS 


FREIGHT BROKERS, STEVEDORES AW 
LANDING CONTRACTORS 
to 

THE SCBNDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
Aaeats to 

- ENTERNATIONAI AIR TRAMfil#;^'^ 

'■ ASSOCIATION ' 





YWmWMm Text ilea 


presents: 












X-:^' ■■ ■'% ■■' . ^ 

v. 


''' '5 '•< ^'•- 

’■ >. V '■ . <-■ • ■<^Cv ■' /x^ ■ 


Iw 



k "-f^i 


The fantastic story 
of the fabric of their 
lives—exposed for 
all to seel 


To BREEZE through 
an affair became 
the pattern of their 
lives. She wanted 
easy*care elegance. 
He was determined 
to stay unruffled. 
BREEZE, the 
superfine elegant 
'Terene'-cotton was 
the only answer. 

For his shirt, her 
dress. See how they 
rose to the height of 
all fashion, and 
lived happily ever 
after with BREEZE. 
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!OW SHOWING 














LUNION DES ASSUItANCES | 
DE PARIS I 

“L'UNION I.A.R.D.”, LTD. | 

TRANSACTINO: FIRE, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Principal Office In India: 

Orient House, Mangalore Street, 
Ballard Estate, 
Bombay-! 


BRANCHES ALL OVER INDIA 


Telegram: 


Telephone: 
26l45l(chree lines) 


TEE INDUSTRIAL 
COURT REPORTER 

Started in January 1948, the //m/us- 
irta! Court Reporter, issued monthly, 
contains important orders and awards 
of the Industrial Court and Tribunals 
in Maharashtra State, as well as the 
selected decisions of the High Courts 
and the Supreme Court of India. The 
Reporter serves onployers, employees, 
trade unions and lawyers in finding at 
one place the case law on industrial and 
labour mattcn. 

* Annual Subscription: Rs. 15. 

• Back Copies: If available, supplied 
at Rs. 18 per set. 

^ Advertisement Rates: Can be had 
on request 

AB correspondence and remittances 
shoM be addressed tO'-^ 

THE COMMISSIONER 
OF I^BOUR AND DIRECTOR OP 
EMPLOYMENT, 

Coavseroe Centre, 
Taid«Cy||Wl|i>-34 WB (IsdiA^ 




CONTENTED fither sits rmdlng the maga. 
tine beside hit favourite reading lamp.., house¬ 
proud mother gets ready the dinner, cooked 
just right, over the electric range.. .the children 
listen happily to music over the radio. This 1$ the 
everyday wonder of electricity. More than half 
a century has passed since Jamsetjl Tatars great 
vision was realised... the vision pf Bombay a 
smokeless city, powered by electricity. 

Today, Tata's hydro and thermal power 
stations together generate more than six per 
cent of the country's entire electric power 
bringing It to the people of Bombay and its 
surrounding area. 



i^Electricity—on 24~hour duty everyjiajf' 

,mi TATA HTDRO-ELCCTRIC POWER SUPPLY CO. LTO.^ 

TMl ANOHRA VALL5Y POWER SUPPLY CO. LTD. / 

THi TATA POWER CO. LTD. 


ITlouiicoll 

READY-TO-USE ADHESIVE 

Packing 

1/4, 1/2, I, 5, 25, SO and 100 kg, nett 

HOECHST 


Electricity 


DYES & CHEMICALS LIMITEO 
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Ctmimrcf ((»«) Ud, Monck Mahal (6th floor), 90 Voar Nartimm Hood. Bomhor-20. Tat. Moo. 25)505. 2S3392. 25)512. 

Subactipilon Ram; i.tantf: Yaatly Ri OS, Hatf-raarly R« 50. ForalpK (Airmail) Asia (aatapt Japan) £16, Japao i2X Baropa 03. UK 12S aad USA STT 


The meaning of currency crisis 


pOREIGN exchwigc markets are settling down after the upheavals 
caused by the currency crisis last week. Buying and selling 
margins have narrowed and the bear’s grip on the dollar is 
weakening. The price of gold, however, continues to mount on 
the London bullion market and has reached the highest level for 
18 months. A threat had developed to the agricultural policy of 
the European Economic Community on the question of concessions 
to be paid to the German farmers as a result of the floating of the 
®ark. West Germany, however, made an im];>ortant concession and 
agreed that no compensatory measures would api^y if the level of 
the mark did not exceed 2.5 per cent above its official parity and 
this has saved the policy at least for the time being. 

It is generally agreed, however, that the present easing of the 
situation may not last long unless in the meantime some concrete^ 
are taken to ensure that the crisis would not be repeated, 
hile there is general agrwment regarding the need for stabilising 
”*®i»sures, there is wide disagreement on what should be done to 
^sure stability. The United States is blamed in Eurojpe for the 
Went rntmeCary crisis. It is suggested that Europe is forced to 
W the price of the dollar’s sickness and mounting isolationism in 
erica. It is pointed out that the currency system in its present 
^ woifld stuvive only if the United States takes care of its 
ance of payments, or a world*wide balancing of all currencies 
place. The DS dollar is still over-valued and the national 
get ^ ^ Di; mpiains m disorder. These are unsettling factors 
^ W t^bii cwof. the currency crisis would be a 


the European side, the measures suggested are devaluation of the 
dollar, which means the same thing as raising the official price of 
gold, or taking measures to wipe out the US’s balance of payments 
deficit. 

Some former US Government officials have also emj^asised the 
need for bringing the paymehts deficit into balance. They have 
pointed out that this was a national 'and intemationaJ responsibility 
of critical priority. The concern of these American critics is justified 
by the fact that last year the US balance of payments deficits touched 
a staggering peak of about $10 billion. In the first three months 
of the current year, the US had an astounding quarterly balance of 
payments deficits of about $5 billion. Ih other words, if this trend 
persists, theoretically it may be argued that the US during this year 
may have a deficit of about $20 billion! Even the richest nation 
on the earth cannot go on living beyond its means in tenns of 
foreign exchange. America must earn at least as much as it spends 
and invests abroad. That it has failed to achieve this objective is. 
according to the Europeans, the basic cause of the currency crisis 
in the Western world. 

The present US Administration, however, is not unduly 
perturbed by the developments on the European markets. It has 
been made abundantly clear that the United States had no intention 
of devaluing the dollar by reducing its gold value. As far as the 
balance of payments deficits are concerned, again, no one is left in 
any doubt that the White Hduse is determined to stick to j 
programnie of getting production up and unemployment doy 
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Mr John Connolly, the Secretary of the Treasury, has declared: 
“This nation is continuing its fight against inflation and is making 
more progress than any other nation 1 know about.” The obvious 
» reference is to the recent rumours about a possible revaluation of 
the mark and the speculative rush into that currency as a result of 
these talks. The oIFicial view in the United States is that expansion 
in the US would ultimately result in the improvement of its balance 
of payments and especially its trade balances. 

The Americans have been arguing that if West Germany could 
aspire to a policy of full employment and economic expansion, tlierc 
is no reason why tJie US should not do the same. While one could 
appreciate this line of reasoning on the part of the United States, 
it needs to be icmembcrcd that it has a special responsibility in 
view of the fact that Euro-dollars have taken over the international 
role which was once played by sterling. This Euro-dollar pool is 
today worth $50 billion. During 1970. the banks in the US got rid 
of Euro-dollars worth around $12 billion. This resulted in a sharp 
fall in bh(^rt-tcrm Euro-doHar rates, and in spite of the recent 
discount cuts by most West European Central Banks thousands of ^ 
millions of dollars have been withdrawn from the Euro-dollar 
market and converted into D-Marks. This influx has to be stopped 
somehow and the US has to play its part in this. It is true that 
it has taken two steps to help in damming the rush. It has raised 
short-term interest rales and has issued bonds to soak up 
Euro-dollars. But they have not been of much help in meeting the 
critical situation. 

It needs to be realised that the international monetary system 
is standing at the crossroads today. Palliative measures such as 
devaluation, revaluation and exchange control cannot help the system 
to master the recurring crises. A major decision is called for. 
Sterling has ceased to a major currency in which countries would 
hold their foreign exchange balances. ITie dollar has taken its 
place. Britain realised after the Second World War that it required 
tremendous resources and a will to sacrifice, up to a point, national 
interests if it had to manage a currency forming the basis of inter¬ 
national monetaiy transactions. If the dollar has to maintain the 
position it has acquired as the main currency for international trade 
and a major currency for its international settlements, the US will 
have to accept the responsibilities that go with it. If it is not willing 
to do so. world powers will have to sit down in a conference to 
find a way out. It is unfortunate bt^t true that the International 
Monetary Fund takes a backseat whenever there is a major currency 
crisis affecting the rich world. The SDRs have failed to help even in 
mitigating such crises. Therefore, if the exchange rates are to be kept 
stable, some other means will have to be found. It seems the major 
decision to be taken is whether it is possible to reconcile stable 
exchange parities with the sovereign powers claimed by nation States 
in the modem world. 

So far as India is concerned, it is in her interest that the stability 
of the exchange rales is maintained. It has huge debts to repay and 
it is easier to manage this if exchange rates are steady. 'Fhc present 
crisis, however, should act as a warning. Both the people and the 
Government of this country have to keep constantly in mind the 
simple economic proposition that economic progress is possible only 
if there is restraint in consumption and ihe most economic use is 
made of productive resources in men as well as in material. Yet wc 
have a very vital stake in the smooth working of the international 
monetary system which would enlarge international trade and 
thereby help us to earn more foreign exchange which we so badly 
need. 

Coming to brass tacks 

JF the FICCl annual meeting in New Delhi last month was notable 

for the absence of confrontation between the Government and 
industry, the more recent meeting of the All India Manufacturers’ 
Organisation in Bangalore revealed increasing si^s of rapport 
between tie two, The AIMO Presidenrs speech and the resolutions 



adopted by the Organisation showed a greater imderstanci^ of the 
Government’s economic and social objectives and a wilBh^ess on 
the pait of industry to reorient its ideas and efforts so that it .can giv^ 
of its best in attaining those objectives. It would be unebaritab'e 
to the business community to say that it had no alternative but to 
fall in line with the Government after the overwhelming victory of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi’s party in the recent elections to the Lok Sabha. 
Obviously this induced fresh thinking on its part and none but tho«»c 
who arc wooden would have failed to rethink in the face of such a 
clear verdict of the electorate. 

But this should have so soon crystalised into a positive response 
by business and industry is not entirely due to the poll outcome. 
At her first Press Conference after the elections. Mrs Gandhi said 
that in the present day context left and right policies were out of 
date and the Government would pursue pragmatic policies. Such 
assertions in the past have turned out to be hollow, but during 
the two months the new Government has been in office it has 
announced measures which give rise to the hope that pragmatism 
may become the keynote of its policies. The business ccHumunily’s 
readiness to “adequately participate” in the programmes for econo¬ 
mic development and social progress is more in response to thjs, 
though it is true that pragmatism has been made feasible by the 
elections. The mandate given by tlie people in no uncertain terms 
has helped to free the Government to a great extent from doctrinnairc 
pressures. 

In the prevailing situation, pragmatism can mean only one thing 
—increasing production all round. Happily, the measures announced 
by the Government lately are designed to achieve this end. To take 
a recent instance, it has decided to let the private sector set up about 
half a dozen mini steel plants employing the continuous casting 
process, each with the capacity of 50,000 tonnes. This shows that it 
now inclined to be more flexible in the matter of steel making 
which is reserved for the public sector under the Industrial Policy 
Resolution. It has also relaxed its policy in regard to continuous 
casting machines. Private parties need not wait until the Heavy 
Engineering Corporation is able to manufacture them. They can 
now import these. Sponge iron plants are also to be allowed to 
be established in the private sector. 

Timely steps have been taken to increase the availability of 
steel on which depends rapid industrial growth. Mr S. Mohan 
Kumaramangalam informed the Iron and Steel Advisory Council, 
which met in New Delhi this week, that licences of the value of 
Rs 42 crores had been issued in addition to the import of 250,000 
tonnes of steel allowed to actual users, exporting units and public 
undertakings. Further, Hindustan Steel has been asked to import 
steel in bulk to the extent of 500,000 tonnes. At the same lime, 
in order to reduce its dependence on steel imports the Government 
has wisely decided to import Rs 19 crores worth of refractories and 
spare parts which should contribute to greater utilisation of steel 
capacity in the country. Indigenous steel production went down 
to 6.1 million tonnes in 1970-71 from 6.4 million tonnes in the 
previous year. While this is largely due to work stoppages arising 
from strikes and lockouts, operational bottlenecks have also taken 
their toll. The latter, however, can be remedied through timely 
imports of essential spares and materials. 

The Government has not ignored the needs of other industries. 
For instance, recently it gave licences to a number of private enter¬ 
prises irrespective of their size to set up units for the manufacture 
of soda ash, a basic chemical which is used for producing other che¬ 
micals and in a variety of industries. Also, by finally doing away 
with the banned list of industries which was introduced to restrict 
the creation of additional capacity in those branches ot industry* 
where adequate capacity alre^y existed, it has removed a psycho¬ 
logical irritant to industry. All this is a heartening trend which 
can be strengthened only by the Government and the business com* 
munity by building up ninnero^s bridges of trust between 
; Government and business* 




d/HBN ^ Chinese startled the world 
▼V early last month by inviting American 
Ping Pong players to Peking during the 
VVorld Table Tehnis Championship meet in 
tiagoya, Japan, they also made a minor but 
significant economic gesture to their 
Japanese hosts which delighted quite a 
fCMV' Japanese industrial giants. The 
Chinese Table Tennis delegation purchas¬ 
ed several Toyota passenger cars, two 
Toyota micro-buses and two diesel buses 
from Hino motors as “souvenirs’^ It was 
for <he first time that China was busring 
automobiles from Japan. The purchases 
of these “souvenirs” also indicated the pos¬ 
sibility nf Japan exporting automobiles 
and trucks to China— a favourite dream 
of the Japanese auto-makers. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that some of the 
Japanese steel companies, chemical and 
fertiliser complexes and automobile manu¬ 
facturers vied with one another in raising 
funds to finance the tour of the Chinese 
Pmg Pong players to various parts of 
Japan. The total bill that the Japanese 
industry footed for this goodwill tour of 
the Chinese Communist Ping Pong players 
amounted to about Rs 10 lakhs ($140,000). 
It was also not surprising that such 
strangers to Chinese trade as Toyota 
motors contributed much more than the 
well-known “China trade firms” of Japan. 

Throughout their 1,300-year-old ties 
the Chinese and Japanese have developed 
a peculiar “love-hate” relationship. In the 
'thirties, however, this was converted into 
pure hatred when Japan occupied some 
parts of China. In any relationship be¬ 
tween Peking and Tokyo the spectre of 
Japanese militarism will always haunt the 
Chine.se. irrespective of the fact whether 
communists or nationalists are in power. 
But it is also true that both China and 
Japan realise that geography has so de¬ 
creed that they should learn to live 
together. 

Geography has also played a crucial 
role in China-Japan trade. The trade be¬ 
tween the two countries had been going 
on since the establishment of the Tang 
dynasty in China in the 7th century. In 
the present century the extension of 
Japanese rule over key areas of China, 
pai'ticularly over most of her ports 
through which her foreign trade was car¬ 
ried on, created favourable circumstances 
for the expansion of a semi-colonial type 
of trade by Japan with China. In the late 
’thirties, about 15 per cent of Japan’s im¬ 
ports came from China' while nearly a 
quarter of her exports went to that coun¬ 
try. China exported mainly raw materials 
““Soyabean, iron ore, coal, pig iron and 
salt -in exchange for Japanese textiles 
and capital goods. In fact, these capital 
goods were meant mainly for the Japanese- 
owned industrial enterprises in occupied 
Manchuria. During the Second World War 

trade between the two countries was 
paralysed, but immediately after the war 
a beginning was made to resume the eco- 
Romic ties between the two neighbours. 

The post-war trade relations between 
J;bina and Japan mirror rather graphically 
fhe ambivalence that exists in the psychosis 
^ these countries towards each other, 
they also reflet the inevitable tensions 
paused by Japan's dose relations with the 
JJS and Taiwan. Although Japan has no 
ties with Chii^ both the coun- 
devdoped peculiar institutions 
wwch iplfereirts in makers of 


Ambivalence 


trade and camouflaged diplomatic activi¬ 
ties. The year 1950 witnessed a nominal 
beginning in trade. In that year the 
volume of trade between the two countries 
was of the order of $60 million. But there 
was a sharp fall during the period of the 
Korean war when Japan’s exports to China 
dwindled to a mere $0.6 million, while her 
imports from that country dropped to $15 
million. But an attempt was made to re¬ 
sume trade, and the first Japan-China 
agreement for trade on a non-govem- 
mental basis was concluded in 1952. As 
a result of these non-offtcial efforts, the 
trade volume touched $150 million 
in 1956. Two years later, in 1958, the 
China-Japan relations deteriorated as 
China made an attempt to use the trade 
bait to topple the Kishi Government. By 
1959 the volume of trade between the two 
countries dropped to $20 million. 

But the estrangement between China 
and the Soviet Union provided an unique 
opportunity for Japan to enter the Chinese 
market. China also wanted an alterna¬ 
tive source of imports of capital goods. 
So Peking evolved some face-saving for¬ 
mula to resume trade with Japan sons 
diplomatic relations. In 1960 trade be¬ 
tween the two countries began under the 
“friendly-firms” formula. The “friendly 
firms” were those Japanese firms with 
which China was willing to trade. These 
firms Avere recommended by Japanese 
political parties and public organisations 
which were sympathetic to the Mao 
regime. Two years later, on November 9, 
1962, a “memorandum” on China-Japan 
trade was signed in Peking by Liao 
Ch’eng-chih, Deputy Director of the 
Chinese Ministry of Foreign Aftairs, and 
Tatsunosuke Takasaki, Japanese Minister 
of Economic Planning and International 
Trade and Industry. Initially it was decid¬ 
ed to have a five-year agreement which 
ended in 1967. Now the Memorandum 
Trade Agreement is extended annuall.y. 
Thanks to these devices a non-official trade 
office of Japanese business interests has 
been establi.shcd in Peking. Most of the 
functionaries of this trade office are retired 
government officials. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment also maintains a similar trade office 
in Japan. These are fairly large establish¬ 
ments and they are aptly nicknamed 
‘trade embassies’. 

These ingenious devices helped China 
at a time when the deterioration of eco¬ 
nomic relations with the Soviet Union had 
completely unsettled her foreign trade. 
It was also useful to Japan as she was 
eager to establish a foothold in the grow¬ 
ing neighbouring market of over 700 mil¬ 
lion people. After the establishment of 
“friendly firme” and the “Memorandum 
Trade” relations, the volume of trade be¬ 
tween the two countries almost doubled 
every year and in 1965 it reached a peak 
of $470 million. The year 1965 also wit¬ 
nessed another important change in China- 
Japan trade. During that year Japan be¬ 
came a net exporter instead of a net inv- 
porter from China. In 1966 the trade 
volume again registered a spurt to reach 
$620 million. Becaiise of the cultural re¬ 
volution and of the thrust by West Euro- 


in Japan-China ties 

By Vadilal Dagli 

pean countries to have their share of the 
Chinese market, Japanese exports in 1967 
and 1968 declined. In both these years 
they remained at a low level of $550 
million. 

But 1969 witnessed another spurt in 
Japanese sales to China. Japan also made 
a determined bid to take advantage of the 
Chinese Government’s new policy of open¬ 
ing tJieir country to the non-communist 
world from whom they now import four- 
fifths of their rexjuirements and Japan re¬ 
placed the Soviet Union as the main trad¬ 
ing partner of China by 1969. In that 
year nearly one-fourth of China’s imports 
worth $410 million came from Japan 
and about 12 per c'cnt of Cliina's 
exports valued at $225 million went 
to Japan. In 1970 the volume of 
China’s trade Avith Japan rose to $825 
million; Japan’s exports amounting to as 
much as $570 million. The Japanese indus¬ 
try has been hoping that in the current 
year the volume of ChinaJapan trade 
may be pushed as high as $1,000 million. 

China’s import pattern has also under¬ 
gone a sea-c*hange. Iron and steel and 
chemical ferlili.sers now account for near¬ 
ly two-thirds of her imports from Japan, 
Machinery and instruments and chemical 
products are other major items. Japanese 
imports from China, on the other hand, 
are confined to agricultural and fisheries 
products, minerals and textiles. In the 
current year Japanese steel exports to 
China will shoot up to 1.5 million tonnes 
from 9.lakh tonnes last year. The recent 
offer by the Chinese to buy plant equip¬ 
ment including a chemical fertiliser plant 
from Hitachi has also electrified the 
Japanese business scene. It is these devel¬ 
opments that have prompted the Japanese 
business interests to forecast that this year 
the Japan-China trade might touch the 
billion dollar mark. 

But Japan has been paying a special 
price in terms of her self-respect Avhile 
building up her trade with Peking. After 
(her estrangement with the Soviet bloc, 
China decided to keep politics out of trade. 
But in* this Japan is an exception. With 
every dollar* of additional trade, China 
wants to Avrest some political concession 
from Tokyo. The annual ritual of renewal 
of Japan-China Memorandum Trade is a 
humiliating experience for Japanese poli¬ 
tical and business leaders. 

For developing trade with China 
Japan will do everything possible short of 
alienating the US. The Japanese firms 
are slowly curtailing their interests in 
Taiwan and South Korea as this is one of 
the conditions of China for expanding 
trade with her. The Soviet Union re¬ 
cently asked Japan for loans from her 
commercial banks to develop Siberia. 
Japan has not responded to this request 
lest it should offend China. The Japanese 
are also exploring the possibility of setting 
up a special export credit institution to 
give long-term credit to China. So the 
seventies might Avitness a new upswing 
in China-Japan, relations. Q 





Managers* remuneration 

'THE Delhi High Court has given an 
* important judgment dealing with the 
administrative ceilings on managerial re¬ 
muneration fixed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment through rev^ised guidelines in this 
matter. Under Section 198(1) of the Com¬ 
panies Act, a ceiling has been fixed on the 
total managerial remuneration payable by 
a public company to its directors. This 
ceiling is fixe(i at 11 per cent of the net 
profits of that company for that financial 
year. Under the guidelines issued by the 
Central Government, administrative ceil¬ 
ings have been imposed on this remunera¬ 
tion. It is Rs 90,000 per annum on salary 
including dearness allowance and all other 
fixed allowances and Rs 30,000 as perqui¬ 
sites which together come to an overall 
ceiling of Rs 1,20,000 per annum. 

This administrative ceiling was chal¬ 
lenged by the Upper Doab Sugar Mills Ltd 
before the Delhi High Court and the 
Court ruled that the executive cannot go 
beyond the statute even if the purpose w'as 
to conform to the overall socio-economic 
objectives of State policy. This was describ¬ 
ed by the Court as a short-cut to improve 
public condition. The Court added that 
it appreciated the Company Law Board’s 
object but preferred tLat it should be 
achieved through a legislative amendment 
to the Act rather than through the impr> 
sitlon of ceiling through administrative 
action. 

It was argued on behalf of the Board 
that it had the right to change the remu¬ 
neration fixed by the company by virtue of 
its power under the Company Law to im¬ 
pose a condition while approving the ap¬ 
pointment of the first managing director. 
The Court accepted that the ambit of the 
power given under the law to the Central 
Government regarding the nature of the 
conditions to be imposed is worded widely, 
but there were “inherent and built-in 
limits”. These limits are the provisions of 
the Act, the statutory requirement to exer- 
cisf^ discretion reasonably and judiciously 
and the requirement to ensure that the 
nature of the conditions imposed is not con¬ 
trary to the provisions of the Act. This 
means that the executive is not free to 
impose a condition which is against the 
statuory maximum permitted. If the Cen¬ 
tral Government wanted to impose the ceil¬ 
ing on the ground of State policy it will 
have to amend suitably the Companies Act. 
Mr Raghunatha Reddy has given an indica¬ 
tion that this may be considered while an 
amending bill to the Companies Act is 
brought before Parliament. Q 

Bonus issues 

♦yHE restrictive guidelines laid down by 

the Government on bonus issues from 
April 1, 1970, namely, there should be a 
gap of at least 18 months between two 
announcements, there should not be more 
than two bonus distributions by the same 
company in five years and bonus shares 
should not be issued in lieu of dividend, 
have already restrained the bonus issue 
programmes of companies. During the 


quarter January-March this year, 22 com¬ 
panies issued bonus shares worth Rs 9.7 
crores as against Rs 20.9 crores by 43 com- 
panics in the same quarter last year. 
During October-December 1970. bonus 
issues were lower at Rs 5,8 crores com¬ 
pared to Rs 9.4 crores in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

However, the issuance of bonus shares 
during the first two quarters (between 
April-June and July-September 1970) 
immediately after the new guidelines 
came into force was higher when com¬ 
pared to the corresponding period of the 
previous year. But this was mainly be¬ 
cause of the clearance of backlog of pro¬ 
posals and consents approved prior to the 
application of the new guidelines. Despite 
this., the total bonus distribution during 
1970-71 (April-March) remained lower at 
Rs 28.7 crores as against Rs 35.7 crores 
distributed during 1969-70. The ratio of 
bonus issues during January-March 1971 
ranged between 1:1 and 1:6 as against 
1:1 and 1; 10 in the corresponding period 
in 1970. □ 

Verdict on National Rayon 

^HE Company Law Board has issued an 

order on the application filed by the 
Chinoy Group with a view to ensure that 
the Kapadia Group did not succeed in 
gaining control over the management of 
the National Rayon Corporation. The ap¬ 
plication wa.s under two sections of the 
Compani^ Act. They had prayed for the 
intervention of the Government under 
Section 250 of the Companies Act against 
what they alleged amounted to cornering 
of shares by the Kapadia Group. This 
section empowers the Central Government 
to restrict under certain circumstances 
transfer of shares, issue of shares, voting 
rights and payment of dividends. Under 
sub-section 4 of this section, the Central 
(jkivernment is specifically empowered to 
direct that any transfer of shares in the 
company for a period not exceeding three 
years would be void if it believed that a 
transfer of shares in a company is likely 
to change the composition of the Board 
of Directoi’s. This part of the application 
has been rejected by the Company Law 
Board. 

The Chinoy Group had also gone be¬ 
fore the Company Law Board with a com¬ 
plaint that an attempt was being made by 
the Kapadia Group to gain control over 
the management of the company. As re¬ 
gards this part of the complaint, the Com¬ 
pany Law Board has directed under Sec¬ 
tion 409 of the Companies Act that no re¬ 
solution passed or that may be passed or 
action taken or may be taken to effect a 
change in the Board of Directors after the 
date of complaint shall have any effect 
unless confirmed by the Company Law 
Board. The election at the last annual 
general meeting and the co-option were, 
however, confirmed. Finally the Board has 
decided to issue show-cause notices to the 
National Rayon Corporation, Chinoy 
Group and Kapadia Oroup under Section 
408 of the Companies Act which empowers 
the Government under certain circum¬ 
stances to appoint not more than two 


persons to hold office as directors of the 
company. 

This is intended to prevent the affain 
of the company being conducted in a man. 
ner oppressive to any member of the 
company, prejudicial to the interest of the 
company or prejudicial to public interest. 
Thus there is a likelihood of Government 
nominees being appointed on the National 
Rayon Corporation Board of Directors 
unless the two groups succeed in establish 
ing that the circumstances contemplated 
under Section 408 have not arisen. This 
is a remote possibility. The battle between 
the two groups is thus likely to result in 
Government intervention. Market circles 
are closely watching the developments. 
There is a general feeling that the un^ 
certainty regarding the management of 
the company makes it difficult for the 
Corporation to plan for the successful 
working and progress of the company. Q 

Unsold cotton stocks 

^WITH only three and a half months for 
the current cotton season to end. 
there is ironically enough a glut in cotton 
in Maharashtra and, at any rate, with the 
State Co-operative Marketing Federation, 
The season which witnessed perhaps the 
longest spell of scarcity conditions leading 
to unprecedented price spurts, is now 
witnessing a crisis of another kind, namely, 
unsold stocks. Maharashtra’s Minister for 
Co-oporation, Mr Y. S. Mohite told the 
State Legislature towards the end of last 
week that the Federation was saddled with 
unsold stocks of cotton worth Rs 1 crore. 
As a remedy, the State Government had 
urged the Textile Commissioner to relax 
the stock stipulation. The implication is 
that the mills are not buying cotton be¬ 
cause of the stock limits. The actual posi- 
tion, however, is that the mills do not 
have the wherewithal to effect cotton pur¬ 
chases because of the curbs by the 
Reserve Bank. □ 

Silver falls 

URRENCY crisis abroad i^ having its 
impact on unofficial deals in dollar as 
also the bullion prices. The dollar is re¬ 
ported to be fetching Rs 13.50 as compared 
to Rs 14 a fortnight ago. But the buyers 
are stated to be few. The silver pric^ 
have almost crashed. In the weekly deli¬ 
very the prices have come down from 
Rs 595 to Rs 583.75 per kg. Market circles 
believe that supplies of US silver to the 
UK will increase with an adverse impact 
on the prices in UK. Since the prices 
here are influenced by the UK market, the 
smuggling of silver from here may be 
affected. The onset of moonsoon would be 
another factor that may bring dowti the 
smuggling activity. The marri^e seasc®^ 
would be coming to an end within the next 
few weeks. This would be a bearish fac¬ 
tor as far as demand is concierned. The 
events in Bangla D^ have also som^ 
effect on silver supplies. The afiriv*k of 
the white metal In Calcutta have, increae* 
ed. In tune with the tre*^ in 

markets abroad the gold ]pric!es> here ^ 
moved up from Rs 187 per 10 gm to.Bs 
but later came down; tb. .Re U 





Not unlett you want to tend your oooda on a 
pleasure cruise. Surface shipments mean long 
Journeys skirting continents, delays In berthing at 
ports, time lost In congestion at docks. Add to this 
ine paperwork of filling forms, checking Inventories, 
warehousing—and you might as well let your trade 
t«Ke a holiday. 

Meanwhile your goods are unsold, your money 
iied-up, you have a dissatisfied customer on your 
hands, md your competitors have probably atolaa 
• march over you* 


Speed your cargo by afrit's a faster, cleaner, 
trouble-free operation. And profitable, too. 

If you can't make a complete switch to air exportino" 
start now with BOAC's Alr/Sea Mix Plan. Send the, 
bulk by sea but use air as often as possible and 
always In emergencies by building an allowance Into 
your costing system. This extra cost is offset by 
spreading It over everv unit you send out. 

Ask BuAC or your Cargo Agent. They'll tell you 
how you can benefit. Pon^t let your money drift, lilt 
Itloprom* 



No? then Air Cargo 
lathe answer! 





















































































































SURVEY 


POLITICS OF GUJARAT GAS 

^HE issue relating to the unilateral rais- 

ing of the price of gas by the Oil and 
Natural Gas Commission to the consumers 
of Gujarat needs to be solved amicably. 
The consumers of gas in Gujarat feel that 
the ONGC ought to have consulted the 
important consumers before raising the 
price of gas from Rs 50 at the well-head 
to Rs 106 per 1,000 cubic metres. It is cal¬ 
culated that with the transmission and 
other charges the price to be paid by the 
consumers will be as high as Hs 146. Mr 
P. C. Sethi, Union MinispT for Petroleum, 
has argued that the Commission had work¬ 
ed out the price strictly in terms of 
Dr V. K. R. V. Rao’s award. This is chal¬ 
lenged by the consumers in Gujarat. It is 
argued that under the award the revision 
in price in 1971 had to be preceded by the 
review of the actual position regarding 
output and rlemand during the period 
covered by the award. This implies that 
the important consumers of the gas ought 
to have been taken into confidence regard¬ 
ing the basis on which the computation 
was made. The ONGC, however, has fail¬ 
ed to share even with the Government of 
Gujarat the information at its disposal on 
which the price was fixed. It is rather un¬ 
fortunate that Mr Sethi should have ar¬ 
gued that the matter was one for discus¬ 
sion and settlement between the ONGC 
and the consumers. Even if this approach 
is accepted the Commission ought to have 
shown the courtesy of consulting the 
Gujarat Government on this issue. The 
Gujarat Electricity Board and the Guja¬ 
rat Slate Fertiliser Company are impor¬ 
tant consumers of the RFO gas and these 
concerns being in the public sector the 
State Government has a stake in this mat¬ 
ter. 

Even apart from this, any upward re¬ 
vision of the price of industrial power has 
its impact on the general price level in the 
State and no State Government worth its 
name could remain indifferent to such a 
deci^sion. The Government of Gujarat has 
takex.i a stand wihich is quite reasonable on 
this issue. All that the Government wants 
is that the matter should be settled either 
through negotiations or through arbi¬ 
tration. Mr Hitendra Desai, the Chief 
Minister of Gujarat, has categorically 
stated that his Ghwernment has already 
accepted the principle of arbitration. He 
has also sought the intervention of the 
Prime Minister in this dispute. 

Mr Sethi too had stated in New Delhi 
that the ONGC did not want to impose a 
price unilaterally. It was prepared to dis¬ 
cuss with the consumers, to inform them 
of the basis on which the ONGC has com¬ 
puted the price and to give them full op- 
portunity to express their point of view. 
Mr Sethi would be well advised to 
take the Gujarat Government also 
into confidence. It is the duty of all 
the i>arties concerned to see that the dis¬ 
pute is not escalated to a point where it 
might be interpreted as a confrontation be¬ 
tween the State and the Central Govern¬ 
ment. □ 


INDO-UK TEXTILE TALKS 

TNDIA’S Foreign IVade Minister, Mr L. N. 

Mishra, seems to have drawn a blank 
in his negotiations with the British autho¬ 
rities in London to persuade them to desist 
from imposing a 15 per cent tai'iif on cot¬ 
ton textile imports from the Common¬ 
wealth countries from January 1, 1972. 
This was not totally unexpected as earlier 
efforts to make the UK change her mind 
had not proved successful However, a 
glimmer of hope was raised by the change 
in the Government there (the decision to 
impose the tariff was taken by the LatKmr 
Government) and the assurance given by 
Mr Edward Heath to Mrs Indira Gandhi 
during his visit to this country last Janu¬ 
ary that his (government would look into 
this matter again. Obvioiisly, the fresh 
look at the proposal has not induced any 
change in the attitude of the UK 
(government. 

But on that account India .should not 
thniw up the sponge. There are still more 
than seven months to continue her efforts 
to make Britain see reason. About 20 per 
cent of India’s total textile exports worth 
Rs 100 crores goes to the UK. A 15 per 
cent tariff will certainly gravely affect her 
exports of textiles to that country as this 
will give an unfair advantage to other tex¬ 
tile exporting countries liTce Japan, Taiwan 
and South Korea and some countries of 
EFTA which will not be subject to this im¬ 
post. Apart from the element of discrimi¬ 
nation involved in the proposal, there is 
something amoral about Britain, in the first 
instance, deciding on this step unilaterally. 

Since appeals to the UK’s conscience 
have been unavailing, other ways of put¬ 
ting pressure on her to change her stand 
must be found. One way is to make Bri¬ 
tain understand the political implications 
of her move. Mr Mishra did well to high¬ 
light this aspect during his talks with the 
British authorities and to tell them bluntly 
that this would seriously erode Common¬ 
wealth co-operation and coming in the 
wake of another irritant provided by the 
Rrftish decision to sell arms to ^uth 
Africa might cause irreparable damage to 
the Commonwealth. □ 

COSTLIER AIR TRAVEL? 

TN asking the Government to allow it to 
^ increase its fares by 25 per cent,, the 
Indian Airlines is really asking the public 
to pay the price for its mismanagement 
and poor industrial relations. Contrary to 
the earlier expectation of a net profit of 
Rs 3.42 crores in 1970-71, the lA has now 
estimated that it will «pd the year with a 
loss of Rs 4.65 crores. ;*This is largely due 
to a series of labour troubles, including a 
prolonged strike by ^e pilots during the 
year, culminating in the lock-out in March. 
The inept handling of these matters by the 
lA management is as much to blame as 
the unreasonableness of a section of the 
workers for this state df effairs. 

The lA, however^ has not sought fare 
increases on this ground probably know- 
ing that this will not cut much ice with 
the Govmiment^ not to speak of the ad¬ 


T 


verse public reaction it will invite. Its case 
rests mainly on three grounds: (a) excise 
duties payable to the Centre and sales tax 
charged by the States on aviation fuel hav® 
been going up every year, (b) the Wage bill 
which now amounts to Rs 15. ciOres will 
rise by Rs 3 crores^ when new wage agree¬ 
ments which are under negotiation are con¬ 
cluded, and (c) the re-routing of lA flights 
in the eastern sector has increased the 
operational costs. 

But the resultant increase in expendi¬ 
ture will be more than offset by higher 
earnings from the operation of Boeing 737s 
on the trunk routes. When the lA operates 
its full complement of these planes—the 
schedule for the intiioduction of Boeing 
737s in its services has been .some¬ 
what upset because of the pilots’ strike 
early this year which affected their train¬ 
ing programme—it will have considerably 
augmented its carrying capacity and 
achieved a quicker turnround of its fleet 
which will increase its revenue substan¬ 
tially. The lA’s experience of the intro¬ 
duction of Caravelles which resulted in a 
steep increa.se in passenger traffic and. 
more important, pulled the Corporation out 
of the red should convince it that the phase 
of profitability which began with the Cara¬ 
velles would continue if it js not bedevil¬ 
led, as it was in 1970-71, by incessant in¬ 
dustrial strife. That year, indeed, was an 
abnormal one for the lA. So, on this score, 
as also of higher operational costs, a fare 
hike cannot be justified, □ 

SLOWER GROWTH FOR TEA 

^HOUGH the Fourth Five-Year Plan 

envisages an annual compound rate of 
growth of 1.7 per cent in Indian tea ex¬ 
ports, a detailed study published in the 
latest issue of the Reserve Bank of India 
Bulletin estimates that the growth rate will 
be only about 1.2 per cent. In arri^dng at 
this figure, the study has taken into 
account not only the exportable surplus 
that India is likely to have, but also the 
capacity of the world market to absorb 
increases in tea exports. Assuming that 
the growth of 2.7 per cent in production 
achieved between 1960-61 and 1968-69 
would be maintained during the Fourth 
Plan, tea production in India would be 
around 450 million kg in 1973-74. Domes¬ 
tic consumption increased in the sixties by 
7.3 million kg per annum on an average. 
However, a higher growth rate in conr 
sumption is now anticipated because of the 
increase in per capita income, urbanisation 
of population and the spread of tea¬ 
drinking habit. The study has assumed 
that consumption within the country will 

increase hy 8 million kg annually 4^“* 
the Fourth Plan. On thia haala consump¬ 
tion will rise to around 2^ kg by 

1973-74, leaving an exportable sul^lus of 
220 million kg. 

World tea exports were virtually stag¬ 
nant tmtil the mid-fiixti^ wilh ah anmJ«l 
average growth rate of leaa tb«h 1 IWf 
Thereafter, it hea i^royea 

The study, therefore, enviseg^ a grov^ 
rate of I per cent In world ^ expo^ 
during the l^urth Plan p<«h)d, pR 



assumptibn twrld eiqportft in 1973-74 would 
be of the order of 625 million kg as against 
the annual average of 596 million kg dur¬ 
ing the four years 1966^. During the 
period 1961-68 the share of India in world 
tea exports declined from 38 per cent to 34 
pep cent. Under the Mauritius Plan of 
regulation of world tea exports, the total 
exports for 1970 have been fixed at 1.311 
million lb (596 million kg) and India and 
Ceylon have been allocated a joint quota 
of 410 million kg. The study estimates that 
India’s share of world tea exports in 1973- 
74 will bfe around 35"* per cent, i.e. around 
220 million kg which corresponds with the 
exportable surplus she will have in that 
year. Q 

CENTRAL RULE IN GUJARAT 

I T is for the first time since the formation 
af the State in 1960 that Gujarat is 
having the President’s rule. The develop¬ 
ments in the last few days made any other 
course impossible. The Chief Minister, Mr 
Hitendra Desai, had at one stage suggested 
that the Assembly might be dissolved and 
his Government be permitted to act as a 
care-taker government till a new poll was 
held. The Crovemor of Gujarat, Mr Shri- 
man Narayan, did not react favourably to 
this suggestion. Perhaps he thought that 
the Congress headed by Mr Sanjivayya 
might be in a position to form a Govern¬ 
ment. If this was possible that would have 
been a better course becs^use the Assembly 
was scheduled to meet iu June to pass the 
Budget. A duly constituted (Sovemment 
and the Assembly should normally take 
the responsibility of determining the bud¬ 
getary proposals in a democracy. 

The latest position, however, at the 
time when the Governor recommended the 
President’s rule for the State was that the 
Old Congress commanded 68 votes in the 
Assembly, the New Congress 67, the 
Swatantra Party 11, the PSP 3, Jana 
Sangh 1 and independents 13. This being 
the position the Governor seems to have 
rightly felt that the New Congress was not 
in a position to form the Government. 
The recommendation of the Chief Minister 
was also not workable because in the ab¬ 
sence of the Assembly the Budget could 
not be passed. The only logical step, 
therefore, was the President’s rule. 

The opposition parties have sought to 
blame the Governor for not affording an 
opportunity to the New Congress to form 
the Government. In the present atmos¬ 
phere of defections and counter-defections 
the formation of the Goveimment by the 
New Congress would not have served the 
cause of democracy* It is now for the 
people of Gujarat to decide whether they 
wish the itonry state of affairs that prevail¬ 
ed in the State for the last few days of Mr 
Hitendra Desai’s (Government to c<mtinue 
whether they are in a mood to punish 
all those who are not able to make up their 
regarding their political allegiance, 
far the reputation of being 
The fresh 


INDIAN ECONOMY: BASIC INDICATORS 


WEEKLY INDICATORS 
WlwteMie PriM Index (1961-«2->100) 



During the week ended 

Peroentage variation 

Apr. 24, 
1971 

Apr. 17, 

! 1971 

1 

Mar. 27, 
1071 

Apr. 26, 
1970 

Over a 
week 
ago 

Over a 
month 
ago 

Over a 
year 
ago 

Over two 
years 
ago 

Food artieles 

202.2 

204.1 

199.8 

1 199,7 

—0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

8.9 

Industrial raw materials.. 

187.1 

102.3 1 

191..% 

1 188.6 

—2.7 

—23 

—0.3 

10.2 

lianuiaotures 

161.7 

161.9 

160-5 1 

1 149.3 

-—0.1 

0.7 

8.3 

16.4 

All Commodltlss .. 

181.5 

182.9 

180.7 1 

176.3 

—0.8 

0.4 

2.9 

10.3 


Money and Banking 


(B« arotm) 



Apr. 80, 
1971 

1 

A week 
ago i 

i 

A mouth 
ago 

A year j 
ago 

Percentage variation 

i 

Apr. 23, 
1971 

Apr. 2, 
1971 

May. 1, 
1970 

Over a 
week 
ago 

Over a 
month 
ago 

Over a 
year 
ago 

Money supply 

Bank oredit 

Bank deposits 
Credit/deposit ratio. 
Foreign exchange 
reserves .. 

7,298 (a) 
4,669 
6.972 
78.02 

780 (o) 

7.312 

4,699 

6,977 

78.62 

778 (o) 

7,199 

4,696 

6,001 

79.66 

764 (c) 

6,631 

4,071 

6,088 

80.00 

821 

—0,2 
—0.9 
—O.l 

0-3 

1.4 

—0.8 

1.2 

2.1 

11.7 

14.4 

17.4 

—6 .0 


MONTHLY INDICATORS 



Unit 

Latest month 

Previous 

month 

Percentage 

variation 

ovar 

previous 

month 

Annual rata 
of change as 
indicated by 
recent 
monUui (d) 
(per cent) 

Month 

Amount/ 

Index 

Industrial production 
(seasonoUy adjusted).. 
Exports .. 

Imports. 

Ttmo balance .. 
Foreign exchange 
reserves 

Oost of living index 

1960-100 
Ra orores 
Rs orores 
Rs orores 

Rs orores 
1960-100 

Dec. 70 
Fob. 71 
Feb. 71 
Feb. 71 

and-Apr.71 
Feb. 71 

180.1 ‘ 
101 

161 

—60 

780 (c) 
184 

182.8 

144 

167 

—13 

764 

184 

—1.6 

—29.9 

—3.8 

2.1 

1.5 

1.2 

18.0 

—1.9 

4.0 


ANNUAL INDICATORS 


NationAl income at 
1960-61 prices 
Per capita inoamo at 
1960-61 prices 

Agriooltural production. 
Foodgridns production. 
Indastrial imduotion . 


Exports .. 

Imports .. 

TiMe balance .. 
Foreign exchange re- 
aerres (year-end) 

Money supply (average).. 
Bank oremt (average) .. 
Bank deposits (average).. 

Wh<deBalaprioes(aver 
Cost of living index 
—^working olaas 


Unit 

1960-70 

1068-69 

1064-66 

Peroeotage 
variation in 
1960-70 
over 
1068-69 

Annual rat# 
of growth 
between 
1964-66 and 
1969-70 

1960-61-100 

184.4(a) 

127.4 

‘ 119.7 

6.6 

8.8 

1960-61-100 

108.0 (a) 

104.9 

108.7 

1.0 

—0.1 

1949-60-100 

169.9 

160.6 

160.4 

6.8 

1.0 

Million Tonnes 

09.6 

04.0 

89.0 

6.8 

8.8 

1960-100 

174.6 

163.7 

144.8 

6.8 

1 

8.9 

Rs orores 

1,400 

1,864 

1,286 (b) 

4.1 

1.0 

Rs orores 

1,668 

1,909 

2,126 (b) 

—17.9 

—6.9 

Rs ororee 

—159 

—666 

—840 (6) 

•• 

.• 

Rs orores 

821 

677 

803 

42.3 

16.9 

Rs orores 

6,069 

6,428 

8,866 

10,7 

9.8 

Rs orores 

8,683 

•.107 

1,808 

16.3 

14.7 

Rs orores 

4,781 

4,079 

2,467 

16.0 

18.9 

1961-62-100 

171.6 

166.4 

122.3 

8.7 

7.0 

1960-100 

177 

174 

120 

1.7 

6.6 


Notu: 

(fl) 

SI 


id) 


Estimated by Oommeroe Research Bureau. 

At post-dev^nation rate. 

While estimating foreign exchange reserves, SDRs transactions that might have taken place 
on FSbruary 29« 1971 have not l^n taken into account. 

Tha figures indicate percentage change duritio the current calendar year npto the month 
Indicated as compared to eonesponding period in the preceding calendar year. 
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THE WEEK 

- . . . ■ i 


VHE President promulgated on Thursday 
(May 13) night the General Insurance 
(Emergency Provisions) Ordinance, 1971, 
which vests in the (jovomment with imme¬ 
diate effect the management of all general 
insurance companies, Indian as well as 
foreign, doing business in India. This is 
the first and preparatory step to the 
nationalisation of general insurance 
through legislation in the ensuing session 
of Parliament, The Government proposes 
to appoint custodians for all these com- 

g anies in a day or two. Till then the exist. 

ig managements will continue to be in 
charge but as agents of the Government. 
They will be free to carry on normal day- 
to-day transactions but important transac¬ 
tions would need the prior sanction of an 
authorised person appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment. Such authorised persons would 
function from Friday morning. The Fin¬ 
ance Minister. Mr Y. B. Chavan, announced 
that compensation would be paid for each 
month to all Indian companies at the rale 
of one-twelfth of the average annual pro¬ 
fits distributed by them during 1967. 1968 
and 1969 or at Rs 2.50 per Bs 1,000 of the 
net premium income written in 1969. 
whichever was higher. For foreign com¬ 
panies, only the second alternative would 
apply, C>n the basis of the latter for¬ 
mula, the compensation would amount 
to about Rs 28 lakhs per month 
during the period of take-over. A 
press note issued by the Finance 
Ministry stated that the present thinking 
was to set up four corporations competing 
with one another in general insurance all 
over the country. The ordinance does not 
apply to the general insurance business of 
the Lie and of the State (^vemment<i 

• • • 


President's rule was imposed on May 
13 for the first time in Gujarat, following 
the breakdown of constitutional machi¬ 
nery. Earlier, the State Governor. Mr 
Shriman Narayan. had reported to the 
Union (jovemment that the Hitendra Desai 
Ministry had lost its majority owing to 
fresh defections and that the Congress (R) 
was not in a position to form a stable 
Government. (See also Surve^i) ^ ^ 

A major step to solve the Western 
currency crisis was taken when the West 
German Cabinet decided on May 9 to 
“float’* the mark on foreign exchange mar¬ 
kets. This step was taken to stem the 
flationary flow of American dollars into 
marks. The West German decision follow¬ 
ed a 20-hour meeting of the Common M^- 
ket Finance and Economic Ministers in 
Brussels at which the French repr^enta- 
iive dropped his country's opposition to 
temporary floating of European currencies 
as a means of stemming excessive capital 
Inflows. But the West Germans failed in 
their attempt to organise “a concerted up¬ 
ward float” by all EEC currencies against 
the dollar. 

The Dutch Government also decided to 
float the Dutch guilder. The Swiss franc 
was revalued by 7 per cent and the Aus¬ 
trian shilling by 5.05 per cent. The Bel- 
l^ian Prime Minister, however, announced 
that the Belgian franc would no longer be 
handled on the official market but solely 
on the free market. Belgium is the only 
EEC country which operates on a two-tier 
system, (See also editorial and Report the 
World.) 


In view of the imsettled situation in 
the IPuropean currency market commercial 
beniN ^ transactions 


in West European currencies on a provi¬ 
sional basis at the rates prevalent before 
West German mark was floated on May 9. 
This is being done presumably to prevent 
disruption of the flow of foreign trade. The 
transactions are subject to subsequent ad¬ 
justments in exchange rates as may be 
decided upon by the Foreign Exchange 
Dealers’ Association, Bombay. 

• • • 

The President, Mr V. V. Giri, promul¬ 
gated on May 7 the Maintenance of Inter¬ 
nal Security Ordinance empowering the 
Central and State Governments to detain, 
without trial, any person (including a for¬ 
eigner) with a view to preventing him from 
acting in a manner prejudicial to the de¬ 
fence of India, the relations of India with 
foreign powers, or the security of India. A 
person can also be detained for the purpose 
of maintaining public order, essential ser¬ 
vices and supplies. The Ordinance extends 
to the whole of India, excluding Jammu 
and Kashmir. No detention order made 
under the Ordinance shall be invalid or 
inoperative merely because the person to 
be detained under it is outside the limits 
or jurisdiction of the Government or offi¬ 
cer making the detention order. The maxi¬ 
mum period for which any person can be 
detained is 12 months provided that a fresh 
detention order against him may be issued 
on the expiry of the initial period of de¬ 
tention. No suit or other legal proceedings 
shall lie against the Central or State Gov¬ 
ernments, and no suit on* prosecution or 
other legal proceedings shall lie against any 
person for anything done in good faith 
in pursuance of the Ordinance. 

• * « 

The Minister for Planning, Mr C. 
Subramaniam, said in New Delhi on May 
11 that all the functions assigned to the 
Planning Ministry in the recent Presiden¬ 
tial notification would be restored to the 
Planning Commission and an amendment 
to the Presidential notification to this 
effect was being issued. 

« « » 

The Union Government has decided 

to dispense with the “banned list” of indus¬ 
tries altogether. The list indicated the in¬ 
dustries (159) in respect of which ap¬ 

plications for licences were ordinarily re¬ 
jected without reference to the Licensing 
Committee. 


The Ctompany Law Board (CLB) decid¬ 
ed on May 10 that any move to change the 
board of directors of the National Rayon 
Corporation will have no effect unless it 
is approved by the Board. The decision 
will be in force till the end of 1971. In 
an order passed on the petitions filed by 
the China! group the CLB has also decid¬ 
ed to issue show cause notices to all par¬ 
ties why Government nominees should not 
be appointed on National Rayon’s board of 
directors. The CLB, however, rejected the 
Chinai group’s application to freeze the 
voting right of the Kapadia group. (See 
also Market Gossip.) 

♦ • • 

The Kerala Gtovemment promulgated an 
Ordinance on May 10 nationalising nearly 
1200 sq miles of private forest in the Mala¬ 
bar area of the State. No compensatibn 
will be paid to the owners of private for¬ 
ests because, as claimed by the State Ooy* 
emment, this is being done as part of the 
State’s agrarian reforms programme. 

Money steady 

Conditions in the Bombay short-term 
money market were steady as of Wednes¬ 
day. Demand for funds was maintained but 
supply of credits was short of requirements 
and there were borrowers over at the close. 
In the inter-bank call section, both rene¬ 
wals and fresh money were reported at 6 
per cent. In the Calcutta market the rate 
ruled at 5i per cent. 

Pfice index down 

During the week ended April 24, 1971, 
the Index Number of Wholesale Prices re¬ 
corded a fall of 0.8 per cent to 181.5, At 
this level, the index was only 2.9 per cent 
above its level a year ago. 

PEOPLE 

MR K. N. MODI has been unanimously 

elected President of the All-India 
Manufacturers’ Organisation. 

★ 

Mr M. Mathias of Hindustan Lever 
been elected President of the All-India 
Food Preservers’ Association. 

★ 

Mr Parks Chrestman has been appoint¬ 
ed Managing Director of Goodyear India. 


50 years ago 

In November last we reviewed in 
these columns the report of the Stores 
Purchase Committee, presided over by Sir 
Francis Couchman. The appointment of 
the committee was a natural sequel to the 
adoption by the Government of India of 
a policy of encouraging Indigenous indus¬ 
tries. The enquiry was naturally chiefly 
directed to the question of the supply of 
stores of all sorts for government depart¬ 
ments, railways and quasi-public bodies. 
The committee held that the Government 
of India “have not been generally success¬ 
ful in the efforts made by them from time 
to time to procure relaxations of the 
stores rules in respect of the encourage¬ 
ment of local industries and of the local 
purchase of imported stores”, and the 
committee recommended that “the Secre¬ 
tary of State should delegate to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India full control over toe de- 




tails of the stores rules. Complete freedom 
should be granted to India in this matter 
and it should be accepted as a policy, that 
all stores required for the public service 
shall be obtained in India whenever they 
are procurable in the local market of 
suitable quality and reasonable price, 
preference being given to articles of Indian 
origin.” It is the principle that is of first 
rate importance, but the method lay which 
it is to be carried into practice is likely 
to lead to conflict—not only of opinions but, 
may be, of vested interests. The policy of the 
Government of India, as enimciated, in the 
two letters just Issued to the provincial 
administrations, is to make purchases of 
stores for public services in suCh a way as to 
encourage the industries of this country so 
far as Is consistent with economy onfl 
efficiency. 

OOMMERCE 
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Choice 

2x2 Coatingi 
2x2 Poplins 
SHIRTINGS 
SAREES & VOILES 
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Printed 

& 

Sanforized 


The Comimreial Ahimdatad Mills 
Company LimHml 

Tho Ahmodabad Cotton Manu* 
tacturing Company Limitod 

Neir Idgth Chowky, Asarwa 
Ahmedabad»l6 


^ INTEREST 

twice a year, 

SAFETY 

all the year 

when you open a 
Lombard Bank Deposit Account. 


A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard provides a good rate 
of interest, with complete safety for your capital—leading 
to financial peace of mind. 

Deposits at 6 months’ notice of withdrawal can earn 7% 
Interest per annum, but you can withdraw up to £100 ^ 

on demand during each calendar year. Interest Is paid 
half-yearly without deduction of U JC. tax* 

Sums of £5,000 and over fixed for 12 months can earn a 
higber rate of interest (currently 8i %), paid wHhoiit 
deduction of U.K. tax. 

Lombard is a member of the National Westminster Bank 
Gfoqi whose Capital and Reserves exceed £344,000,000. 

Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now 
to the General Manager for further details and a copy of DqK>sit 
Account Booklet No. AO. 91. 

LOMBARD BANKING 


Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON ST., LONDON, WlA IXU, 
ENGLAND. Td: 01-499 4111 
Ciry Office: 31 LOMBARD ST.. LONDON, 

ENGLAND. Tel: 01-423 4111 



COMMERCE 

CommArce (1935) Ltd., Manek Mahal (6th floor) 
90, Vaer Nariman Road, Bombay-20 
...^.Tyl. No,. 253505, 253392, 253S62 

BUREAUSi 

NEW DELHI 2 Scindia Houaa 
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REPORT 


THE NAtiON 

From Our Own Corre^p(M€nts 


The mounting burden of relief camps 


New Delhi. 

|NDIA may be helpless in preventing 
atrocities and coJd-blooded murder 
perpetrated on the people of Bangla Desh 
by the Pakistani armed forces. But she can¬ 
not lack cither humanity or even scarce 
resources to look after the thousands of 
evacuees who have been forced to leave 
their hearth and home. In looking after 
them at the impnwised receiving centres, 
India has merely done he‘r duty as a civi¬ 
lised society. It is some cfimfort to learn 
from the team representing the United 
Nations High Commission for Refugees 
that India has “taken care of the refugees 
well”. The conscience of the world has 
been slow in stirring, but not of the Indian 
people. There has been country-wide and 
spontaneous expression of sympathy. This 
sympathy has been backed by voluntary 
effort to provide hope and succour to the 
evacuees. The Union Government has ex¬ 
tended all assistance to the border States 
to open reception centres and relief camps. 
The immediate requirements of foodgrains, 
accommodation and medicine have been 
met, whatever their cost to the exchequer. 

Obviously, the military regime in 
Pakistan would seek to ensure ihat the 
evacuees whom it has been succeeded in 
hounding out from their home.s, are a good 
riddance for all time. Equally obviously, 
it must be India’s wish and effort that they 
go back where they belong. If it suivivcs 
in its present form, the Pakistani militaiy 
regime will require tremendous pressure 
and persuasion to let the evacuees return. 
For a bulk of the voc al and organised ele¬ 
ments which would have opposed military 
oppression and colonial exploitation by 
West Pakistan have bepn done to death. 
Others have been made to flee the country 
out of fear of death. The minorities—tri- 
bals, Hindus, Buddhists and Christians— 
have also been singled out for the military 
pogroms which lead to their being squeezed 
out of East Pakistan. It is only by keep¬ 
ing the evacuees out of East Bengal that 
the military regime can succeed immedi¬ 
ately in cowing down the rest of the popu¬ 
lation into submission and over the long 
haul in tilting the political and population 
balance. Whether or not this well-laid de¬ 
sign io servo the imperialist interests of 
the ruling minority in Pakistan succeeds 
will depend considerably on the attiludo 
towards the fate of the evacuees taken by 
the world powers. Their fate is linked 
with the future of the military clique in 
Pakistan. 

In the meantime, the burdens imposed 
on India by the evacuees are there for all 
to see. The Prime Minister has spoken of 
liow they will “eventually affect this coun¬ 
try and its economy”. Whatever the even¬ 
tual effects and arrangements, the imme¬ 
diate impact cannot but be staggering. Al¬ 
ready the prices of essential supplies in 
areas bordering the 1,400-mile intemational 
frontier have been looking up. There is 
acute iihortage of accommodation. Leat 
disease and epidemic should spread, medi¬ 
cal to.he organised effectively. 


It is a vain hope that two million and more 
people can be cribbed and confined within 
relief camps for the next six months and 
more. Unless early steps are taken to 
organise work, the relief centres must be¬ 
come the devil’s workshop whose uneasy 
calm should deceive no one. Even if no 
political activities are allowed, it is un¬ 
likely that the evacuees will remain poli¬ 
tically unexploited. Among those mur¬ 
dered in West Bengal during the past few 
months, there is a predominance of the 
people who have received their political 
baptism while seeking to survive as re¬ 
fugees from East Bengal. Government 
must invite more crime and political unrest 
as the number of evacuees goes up and the 
period of their enforced exile lengthens. 

Even the short-term burden on the 
Indian economy will be heavy. The first 
requirement is to ask, against the back¬ 
ground of falling prices in some pockets, 
the Food Corporation of India to raise its 

GUJARAT 

ConfrQntation 

Ahmed AJ3AO. 

rpHE fact that the Gujarat Government 

has asked the Gujarat Electricity 
Board and the Gujarat State Fertilizers 
Company not to pay to the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission the outrageously high 
price now fixed by the Commission for 
natural and associated gas, and the 
momentum the demand for placing res-' 
Irictions on the operations of the Commis¬ 
sion in Gujarat has gathered, are indica¬ 
tive of the intensity Of the resentment 
against the unilateral decision of the Com¬ 
mission to raise the price by as much as 
125 per cent with effect from April 1. 

The Commission announced that it 
would charge Rs 106 per 1,000 cubic metres 
of natural and associated gas on the expiry 
of the V. K. R. V. Rao award on March 31. 
The Rao award does not envisage any up¬ 
ward revision of the price. It is also not 
disclosed what formula is to be applied to 
work out the well-head price of gas. The 
Commission ihas apparently failed to 
supply the necessary data even to the 
State Government and a committee of ex¬ 
perts appointed by it. What has provided 
a sharp edge to the controversy is the re¬ 
fusal of the Commission to consult even 
the State Government, let alone the con¬ 
sumers, before announcing the price hike. 
The Commission has already charged as 
high as Rs 125 per 1,000 cubic metres to 
one of the textile units in Ahmcdabad and 
attempted to push thi'ough a price of 
Rs 135 per 1,000 cubic metres in the Kalol 
area. The principle of differential rates 
for supply of gas from uhit to unit, quietly 
implemented through bilateral negotia¬ 
tions. has also irked the State Government 
and business organisations. 

The conflict could ^v© been softened 
if Caimaissitm, 


procurement targets and storage capacities. 
Even if the tide of evacuees is stemmed in 
the near future, the present burdens on the 
exchequer could be no lower than Its 200 
crores during 1971-72. Unless there Is sub¬ 
stantial and immediate assistance from the 
community of the United Nations;, the bur¬ 
den on the counties finances, law and 
order and communications will make non¬ 
sense of every serious affort at stepping up 
the pace of economic progress. There could 
be no doubt that this is what Pakistan and 
China would wi^ and work fbr—to cripple 
the country’s economy even as it is poised 
for another agricultural and industrial up¬ 
surge. Simultaneously, steps are under 
way to bale Pakistan out of its economic 
crisi.s by ensuring a massive flow of aid to 
follow devaluation of the Pakistan rupee. 
It would be caLlous of India to leave the 
evacuees to their own devices until inters 
nationally organised aid comes in. But it 
would in no case be cynical to think that 
unless India has the courage and farsight¬ 
edness to protect her interests, Pakistan 
will get all aid and India keep the evacuees 
as a running sore. □ 


over gas prices 

brusquely as a monopoly supplier of a 
commodity often does. The Commission 
knew from past experience that the issue 
was potentially explosive and also that the 
relations between the Centre and Gujarat 
were not exactly cordial. Shorn of emo¬ 
tional and political overtones the issue is 
certainly not such as to defy solution. 

Gujarat has argued that, just as 
in the case of other areas having 
natural resources such as coal and hydel 
power which enjoy the benefit of low cost 
energy, Gujarat should also be allowed to 
have the benefit of its natural resources 
of oil and gas so that its high cost of fuel 
can be brought down. Gujarat has also 
argued that since there is nd uniform 
national price for other energy resources 
like coal there is no reason why the Centre 
should enforce uniformity in petroleum 
prices, particularly in prices of by-products 
like residual fuel oil and natural and as¬ 
sociated gas, which have to be used locally. 
It has also been pointed out that if gas 
is sold at Rs 9 per 1,000 cubic metres in 
Assam there is no reason why the Com¬ 
mission should charge as high a price as 
Rs 106 for this by-product in Qujatat. 

If Gujarat offers to consume this gas, 
which is otherwise flared, should that be a 
reason to fleece the State? Dr V. K. B, 
Rao. who had five years ago gone into the 
issue as an arbitrator, thimself had saia that 
Gujarat has a valid point in urging that 
the advantages that accrue to the eeal- 
bearing States by way of low cost in fuel 
and in power generation should, side hy 
side, apply to Gujarat because of the 
covery of gas in its area and its proj^eo 
use in power generation. 

The question which seems', tq 
Oujsrat is: why should it be 
fqr a discdmineiing 





it can di(^W bleats? 0& the 

ofhiar difficult to esti- 

niate the W^head cost of gas, 

^hich emerges £rom soil along with oil 
and is s«)arated and flared or used either 
as feed-stock In fertilisers or petro¬ 
chemicals or as fuel. 

The issue could have been settled 
long back had the Central Government not 
attempted to recover the cost of explora¬ 
tion from the Commission. The Commis¬ 
sion was originally supposed not only 
to carry out costly explorations but 


also to ensure development of petro¬ 
leum resourdes and ' the production 
and sale of petroleum and petroleum 
products produced by it. The objec¬ 
tive was to cushion high costs of explora¬ 
tion and to set off losses by entrusting 
the work of refining and marketing to 
ONGC. But the latter two functions have 
now been taken away from the Commis¬ 
sion, which is still expected to be a profit¬ 
making concern. Driven to this position, 
the Commission is tempted to fleece con¬ 
sumers of gas and pass on the burden to 


Gujarat, It simply cannot effect a sub¬ 
stantial price hike for its crude oil supplied 
to refineries. 

The State Government is no less 
responsible for neglecting the entire issue. 
It is known to have remained passive 
while the Commission went on bargaining 
with individual units. The administration 
was obviously caught napping. Tne Gov¬ 
ernment, however, has made a sensible 
demand and wants the whole issue to be 
examined de novo and settled through 
arbitration. □ 


TN his address to Parliament, the Presi- 
dent recently outlined a package pro¬ 
gramme for quickening the pace of in¬ 
dustrial growth. Obviously a faster rate 
of growth is the only dependable method 
of increasing employment and improving 
the living standards. Any steps taken in 
this direction would be watched with, 
serious interest. Mr Giri emphasised the 
need for sound industrial relations and 
for extending the new technology 
in agriculture so that the necessary cli¬ 
mate and sinews of industrial growth 
get established. 

The Government was alive, Mr Giri 
suggested, to the obstacles which ham¬ 
per the speedy implementation of in¬ 
vestment programmes and slow down 
the rate of industrial production. These 
obstacles, it was promised, would be re- 
mDved by deploying special task forces. 
The importance of a well-equipped 
managerial cadre for public and private 
sectors was admitted. Wherever the ad¬ 
ministration delayed the taking of deci¬ 
sions, concentrated too many powers 
and responsibilities at remote points 
and was bogged down by financial pro- 
cedurCvS, the faults in its function¬ 
ing will be located. Consequential chan- 
gc=s in the administrative structure were 
also deemed desirable. It would be the 
responsibility of labour and manage¬ 
ment as well as of the civil service that 
the steps indicated in the President’s 
address to the joint session of Parlia¬ 
ment are actually taken. What these 
steps are would be indicated by the task 
forces. 


Task forces—Soviet and Indian 


Urgent as the task of stepping up 
investment is, it is unlikely that the as¬ 
signments for the task forces have yet 
been worked out in respect of minis¬ 
tries or industries. The Government 
does not have to look for them at too 
many places—last year’s performance of 
the economy in India has thrown up 
enough warnings and pointers. Oddly 
enough, after forty years of planning, 
the Soviet Union is also plagued with 
almost the same industrial slippages 
and economic failures. For administra¬ 
tors otherwise short of ideas, the report 
by Mr Kosygin, as Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers in the Soviet 
Union, on the directives concerning the 
Pive-Year Economic Development Plan 
of USSK for 1971-75 comes closest to¬ 
wards providing the guidelines for the 
task forces, Mr ICosygin has referred to 
the need for “concentration of capital 
investments and reduction of the num¬ 
ber of entes^dses.. .**. 

In h^r ti(lk to Secretaries, the Prime 
Mlrdsfiet idso hcMi emphasised the need 
^ co-itperation among minis- 

ttleh used> to taking a depart- 


By A Special Correspondent 


mental and, therefore, a negative ap¬ 
proach. Mr Kosygin opposed this State- 
within-the-State attitude more force¬ 
fully: “The need has arisen to improve 
inter-branch, planning, the signii^cance 
of which continues to grow due to the 
necessity of resolving many major eco¬ 
nomic problems involving several 
branches of the economy.... We 
cannot but note that some minis¬ 
tries are still making poor use 
of the new methods of manag¬ 
ing production. All too often the rights 
of entei^rises operating on a profit-and- 
loss basis are impinged upon, while eco¬ 
nomic methods are being superseded by 
administrative ones ... Fulfilling plans 
which) co-ordinate the work of differ¬ 
ent enterprises and branches of produc¬ 
tion, as well as the long-term prospects 
of their development, requires a gene¬ 
ral lightening of Slate discipline. It is 
essential to increase the responsibility 
of each ministry, amalgamation, enter¬ 
prise and workers’ collective for timely 
fulfilment of all plan assignments.” So 
might the new Planning Minister. 
Mr C. Subramaniam, address his col¬ 
leagues in the UniC'n Cabinet. 


In its stress on growth with 
stability the Fourth Plan seeks to re¬ 
dress the imbalances which had emerg¬ 
ed on the eve of the Fourth Plan and 
which! are threatening once again to 
hold up industrial advance along all 
fronts. As the material balances get out 
of gear, the fulfilment of the Plan as an 
inter-T-olated operation is endangered. 
On this aspect of the responsibility of 
the planning organisations and indu¬ 
strial plants, Mr Kosygin says that 
“they must take timely measures to pre¬ 
vent the appearance of dispjroportions 
and ensure the precise fulfilment of the 
plans and the fullest possible utilisation 
of internal potentialities- As an ex¬ 

ample of poor organisation work by 
ministries, especially the engineering 
ministries, we could cite the situation 
with spare parts for machines and 
equipment. This is folt most acutely in 
agriculture. Interruptions in the supply 
of spare parts do considerable harm, 
causing stoppages and compelling a 
large number of people to engage in 
semi-artisan production which adds 
greatly to the cost of equipment over¬ 
haul”. As the Indian experience has 
proved, these imbalances have laid up 
joachlftefy worth erores of rupees at 
our xnafor iirigation pr6je<!tS'Snd d^ay- 


ed the work on power generation, fer¬ 
tiliser production and steel making. 


The immediate question, therefore, 
IS how the task forces should go about 
their business of locating bottlenecks 
and trouble-shooting. Much will depend 
on how the task forces are constituted. 
In an admmistration unable to look b^ 
yond Its nose, there is every danger that 
the task forces might become synony¬ 
mous with job creation by the adminis¬ 
trators for the admin]sti*ators. Does the 
Government realise that the imbalances 
in the c^'onomy and the non-fulfilment 
of targets in the core sector are in part 
the result of existing procedures and the 
responsibility of the men now at the 
helm, including ministers? It will be 
defeating the very purpose of the task 
forces if these are the only people ask¬ 
ed to suggest remedial steps. What is 
needed is an objective and quick study 
of what has gone wrong, and where, and 
why. In the implementation of indus¬ 
trial programmes, the country faces in 
a big way a technical and managerial 
challenge. The task forces must, there¬ 
fore, have a strong leavening of inde¬ 
pendent expertise if they are not to 
come up with the same old nostruroji 
and alibis. 


Having located the faults and fail¬ 
ings and suggested remedial measures 
which must cut aemss departmental 
susceptibilities, the task forces must 
also enforce a reporting system which) 
makes ,far effective and continuing ap¬ 
praisal of th<:> projects in phy.sjcal and 
financial terms There will be consider¬ 
able pressure, in view (>f the shortfall 
of about Rs 200 crore^s in the outlay on 
Ihe 1970-71 Plan programmes, for keep¬ 
ing investment low during 1971-72. This 
V'lll also be politically welcome in the 
seamd election year for the respite it 
will offer in the budgetary and taxation 
terms. To take this view, however, will 
be highly shortsighted, sipce this is the 
suicst way of extending the currf'nt 
stagnation m the core sector, bulk of 
which lies in the public sector. For a 
long-term, objective and expert view to 
bear on stagnation in investment and 
slippages in industrial growth, the task 
forces have a crucial role. Political ex- 
pendicncy and a bureaucratic tendency 
to play safe by keeping the experts out 
should not bo allowed to stultify sen¬ 
sible thinking on the organisation of 
the task forcea, Q 
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THE WESTERN CURRENCY CRISIS 


W EST GERMANY again became the centre of the 
currency crisis in the industrialised world when 
nearly one billion dollars moved into that country in 
less than an hour on May 5. This was the culmination 
of a massive run from dollars into marks which gathered 
momentum last year. The gigantic US balance of 
payments dolicits year after year have eroded the 
Western fuiancial world’s confidence in the dollar which 
has ceased to be “ as good as gold”. The dollar crisis 
has also brought to the fore the irrelevance of the 
IMF in a major currency crisis. While the US remained 
nonchalant towards the dollar crisis, the West Germans 
were forced to float the mark. Switzerland and Austria 


have revalued their currencies to forestall the pressure 
of hot funds on their currencies. The current currency 
crisis, which has been as widespread as the May 1969 
crisis which eventually led to the ^revaluation of the 
mark by 9.3 per cent in October of that year, has 
shaken the foundations of the Common Market. Its 
farm policy has suffered a setback and the first step 
towards the proposed monetary union of the Common 
Market countries may not be taken as scheduled in 
June next. The following are reports from Commerce 
correspondents in Brussels, Bonn, Paris, Washington, 
Tokyo and Singapore on the impact of the dollar crisis 
on their respective financial areas. 


Setback for farm policy 

Brussels, 

European Common Market is the 

first victim of what has been variously 
described as the dollar-Dcutsche mark or 
currency crisis. To be workable at ali. the 
common agricultural policy, the Six’s main 
achievement to date, requires fixed ex¬ 
change rates between the currencies of the 
member States and the EEC’s unit of 
account which is equivalent to the gold 
parity of the US dollar. Moreover, their 
ambitious plan for monetary union calls 
for the elimination of fluctuations between 
the Common Market currencies and only 
a fortnight ago the Six fixed June 15 as 
the target date for the first move towards 
reducing the permitted margins of fluctu¬ 
ation. 

Floating exchange rates clearly are a 
threat both to the Community’s agricultu¬ 
ral policy and its plans for monetary union. 
Not surprisingly therefore Sunday’s (May 
9) decision by the Six Finance Ministers 
to allow the member States to float their 
currencies, if they feel such a step is neces¬ 
sary in order to halt the flow of hot money, 
has been widely interpreted here as a sharp 
setback for the EEIC. 

Its supporters nevertheless hope that 
the damage to the Community will be 
limited and therefore quickly repaired. 
They point out that the Six confoimded the 
sceptics by adopting a (Community solution 
to what some regarded as a German prob¬ 
lem. But it is too soon to say whether the 
four-point programme drawn up by the 
Finance Ministers and the European Com- 
mis^on after 17 hours of non-stop negotia¬ 
tions represents a genuine compromise and 
not an agreement to discharge. 

The problem facing the Six was how 
to reconcile the German and French views 
as to the nature of the crisis and the mea¬ 
sures to be taken to meet it. The French 
maintained that the heavy influx of funds 
Into Germany reflected the weakness of the 
American dollar. It was therefore up to 
the US to act. By revaluing their own cur- 
rendes the Europeans would simply be 
playing into American handa 

The Germans were more concerned 
with the effects of the speculative move¬ 


ments on their own economy than with 
apportioning blame for the continued in¬ 
flow of funds which has made it even more 
difficult for them to control inflation. The 
imposition of exchange controls, as advo¬ 
cated by Prance and the Brussels Com¬ 
mission, was unacceptable to the German 
economics Minister, Prof Karl Schiller, 
whose socialism seems indistinguishable 
from the laissez-faire policies of his prede¬ 
cessor, Mr Erhard Epler. He took the view 
that speculation against the mark could be 
ended only by allowing it to float freely 
and for as long os necessary. 

At first sight, Sunday’s decision recon¬ 
ciles these two conflicting viewpoints. It 
clearly stipulates that there will be no offi¬ 
cial parity changes. Hence neither the 
mark nor any other EEC currency will be 
revalued. On the contrary, the Ministers 
will draft measures aimed at discouraging 
the excesalive influx of short-term funds 
into the Community. The Commission had 
earlier proposed a number of measures in¬ 
cluding controls on capital movements be¬ 
tween the EEC and non-member countries 
and a negative interest rate on bank depo¬ 
sits belonging to those resident outside 
the EEC, and the Finance Ministers in fact 
examined several of them during their 
marathon session. 

But while recognising the incompati¬ 
bility in normal circumstances between a 
system of floating exchange rates and the 
smooth operation of the EEC, the Ministers 
nevertheless expressed the view that mem. 
ber countries facing an excessive influx of 
capital could enlarge, for a limited period, 
the margin of fluctuations of the exchange 
rates of their currencies In relation to 
their existing parities. 

This circumlocution, taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the decision to maintain official 
parities unchanged, would suggest that the 
Finance Ministers* decision does not autho¬ 
rise West Germany or any other ETC coun¬ 
try to float its currency freely. Rather it 
provides for a widening of the permitted 
margins of fluctuation around parity which 
is a very different thing from a system of 
freely floating exchange rates. 

The distinctioii ig far from being pure^ 
ly academic. As the Germans obviously can¬ 
not fl^t the mark indefinitely, tlMdr 


Ommon Market partners and the specula¬ 
tors are vitally interested in knowing what 
its parity will be, once the period of floata- 
tion is over. The terms of the compromise 
suggest that the mark presumably will re- 
turn to its old parity. In fact, it can be 
argued that, as long as the floating amounts 
to no more than a widening of the margin 
of fluctuation by a limited amount, the 
parity of the mark would remain 
unchanged. 

The French, of course, believe that the 
speculative fever will not disappear until 
the American balance of payments position 
is in equilibrium and the excess liquidity 
of recent years has been mopped up. Be 
that as it may, the speculators can be ex- 
pected to shift their attention from the 
mark to other currencies. It was in order 
to forestall them that the Dutch decided 
to float their currency and the Swiss and 
Austrians to revalue theirs. Speculation 
against the Italian and French currencies 
and even sterling appears unlikely while 
the stronger Belgian franc is protected by 
the two-market system in force in Belgium. 

This leaves the Japanese yen thorough* 
ly exposed. It is perhaps significant that 
an official from the Japanese Embassy here 
was present in the journalists lobby dun* 
ing the entire ministerial session. He gave 
it as his personal opinion that Tokyo will 
ease restrictions on imports and capital 
movements rather than revdue the yen. 

WEST GERMANY 
An attempt to cure cancer 
with aspirin 

BONH. 

^HE currency crisis looked at from Bonn 
*** gives a different picture. Heare the 
panic was not due to currency speculation, 
but because of the inflation wmdb is the 
worst sdnee the war. Internal factors 
apart, the inflationary pressures were 
aggravated by other develo];»n^tSL The 
Bundesbank had to purcha^ US doUain 
worth DM 70 bilUon last Faced 

with midh a situation, the 
favoured Rrof Schiller’s ptbpoiidi ^ 
die mark in ^ite of stiff 
conmuffeiid! eikl th* Mcndta^ of tne 
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Board ot Bundesbank, who recommended 
exchange controls and restrictions on for¬ 
eign borrowings. 

The mark is now at its highest value 
since causing a devaluation of the 
dollar by 3 per cent Prof Schiller stated 
at a special session of the Bundestag that 
the old parity between the mark and the 
dollar would be restored soon. However, 
according to observei^, it would take 
months before a fixed parity was announc¬ 
ed. Moreover, Bonn has declared full 
compensation to the German agriculturists, 
the main victims of the present crisis. This 
indicates that the German Government is 
preparing for a longer period of floating. 

The developments of the past week 
have shown that among the partners of 
the European Economic Community, 
tnational interests prevail over those of 
the Community. While the Germans went 
to Brussels to seek an “European solution’* 
to the crisis, nobody else considered it as 
an European problem and the Germans 
found themselves alone on the issue. 

A Bonn Minister said that the Ameri¬ 
cans have pushed so much of their paper 
money into West Germany that if the Ger¬ 
mans wanted they could buy the last gram 
of gold stored in Fort Knox. However, 
even with the tight monetary measures 
adopted by Bonn, the crisis is not cured. 
The root cause is the Euro-dollars. Unless 
the US herself takes decisive steps towards 
a solution, another crisis is sure to come. 
The Germans are aware of this and cm 
opposition leader said that the present 
monetary measures are an attempt to 
“cure cancer with aspirin”. 


FRANCE 

“Bonn playing Washington’s 
game ” 

Paris. 

'JHE recent currency crisis and the Ger¬ 
man decision to float the mark over 
fierce French opposition have shaken the 
unity of the European Common Market. 
Pressure on the US will now increase for 
^hing its tmyments deficit which has 
the root cause of the crisis, although 
it is unlikely to be remedied in the imme¬ 
diate future. And hence the French accusa¬ 
tions that Bonn is playing the United 
States’ game. But in the long term the 
“^angement demonstrates the absurdity 
uf permitting American domestic politics 
^ dictate European currency markets. 
Hence it Is believed here that the recent 
events might ultimately speed the EEC’s 
naonetary imion. 

There *^1 also be increased pressure 
*or control of the 60-billion Euro-dollar 
as it has now become clear that 
central bankg wr^ incapable to. stem the 
“ot-money flows. Experts expect flexibility 
in the unconti^Ued Euro-doUar market but 
«ie EEC doy^rmnental objections might 
rule thli ‘tt Is also feared that speciu 
iplghl , elsewhere now. For in- 
atance, couhi be under increasing 

yen duiflcPwjs In pre- 



gains might accrue to Britain from Dutch, 
Austrian and Swiss revaluations and the 
floating of the German mark. This might 
postpone the sterling crisis widely antici¬ 
pated during the next two years. 

UNITED STATES 

Uncle Sam couldn’t care less 

Washington. 

'V^HETHER the Europeans like it or not, 
the US can afford to treat monetary 
crisis with some equanimity if not “benign 
neglect” since it is much less dependent on 
foreign trade than others. American ex¬ 
ports at $42 billion last year were way 
ahead of those of any other major export¬ 
ing country, but they constituted only 4 
per cent of the US GNP. Even if the ex¬ 
port of services was added they would work 
out to 6.3 per cent. The US attitude, 
therefore, is to treat currency crisis of the 
kind that occurred last week as transitory 
flare-ups in the international monetary 
situation. 

Nevertheless, if the US does not take 
steps to reduce its huge balance of pay¬ 
ments deficit, there will be stronger reac¬ 
tions against the dollar in future. These 
could raise new barriers to the movement 
of capital and goods and thereby bring 
about a shrinkage of trade on which world 
prosperity depends. One suggestion to 
prevent this happening was the institution 
of some form of capital controls to dampen 
the flow of dollars to Europe. This, how¬ 
ever, was rejected by Nixon Administra¬ 
tion officials. Treasury Secretary, Mr John 
V. Connolly, asserted that no change in the 
present structure of exchange parities was 
necessary, but he said the US was prepared 
to raise additional funds in the “Euro¬ 
dollar” market through the issue of Trea¬ 
sury security and to assist with appropriate 
investment outlets for foreign central 
banks. 


JAPAN 


No revaluation, no floating, 
no speculation 

Tokyo, 


'WC^THIN hours of Bonn’s decision to float 
the German mark, Tokyo announced 
that it was doing nothing of the sort and 
was holding firmly to the 360-yens-to-a- 
dollar parity. The Japanese Finance 
Minister, Mr Takeo Fukuda, said: “No 
revaluation, no floating and absolutely no 
speculation.” Mr Fukuda also promised 
strict regulatory measures on the exchange 
market to curb speculation. Immediately 
the Government machinery went into 
action to reinforce Japan’s solid wall of 
protection for yen. 


Almost everyone in the Japanese 
Finance Ministry and the Bank of Japan 
recognises the possibility of international 
pressure mounting on the yen for an 
Upward revaluation. And revaluing the 
yen would only mean costlier exports. 
For Japan, the removal of exchange 
control Is also definitely out of the 
question. -The baly concession To^ 
. is give is to hrin^ ord^lne^ In 


her exports and increase imports through 
selective liberalisation. Other measures 
proposed to reduce the Japanese foreign 
exchange reserves are stepping up foreign 
aid and liberalising overseas investment. 

Japan has been quietly acquiring gold 
to reduce the dollar content of her for¬ 
eign exchange reserves. How much she 
would be able to move away from the 
dollar to gold depends also on how effec¬ 
tively she could diverafy her exports 
which provide a major portion of her GNP. 
The recent currency crisis, the floating of 
the German mark and the upward revalua¬ 
tion of some European currencies have in¬ 
creased the Japanese competitiveness in 
world exports. Japan is not willing to 
give up this advantage by revaluing the 
yen. This advantage, the Japanese Gov¬ 
ernment wants to defend to all cosi»—a 
step in this direction was taken by cutting 
the Bank rate from 5.75 to 5.5 per cent’ on 
May 7. However, despite all these, the 
Japanese Government is aware of the in¬ 
evitability of an upward revaluation of the 
yen at the most in about two years’ time, 
if not now. 

5. E. ASIA 

A European headache 

SiNGAPORS. 

•XHE latest currency crisis caused no more 

than a ripple in the South-East Asian 
region, partly due to rei)eated American 
assurances that the dollar would not be de¬ 
valued and partly due to the relatively 
short duration of the emergency. In Singa¬ 
pore and Malaysia banks suspended deal¬ 
ing in the German mark on Thursday, May 

6, but continued dealings in other curren¬ 
cies including the US dollar. Thailand 
suspended dealings in all European cur¬ 
rencies but continued dealing in American 
dollar which remained firm throughout 
last week. The first sign of the monetary 
crisis was an increase in the price of gold 
in all the countries following price in¬ 
creases in the London market. 

Expectations in Malaysia that prices of 
tin and rubber might benefit, if the crisis 
was left qnresolved for a while, have been 
proved 'too optimistic because of the week¬ 
end agreemeAt reached by EEC Finance 
Ministers to let the German mark float 
for a limited period. In Thailand, whose 
exports to European countries are paid off 
in American dollars, fears were expressed 
that a prolonged boycott of the dollar by 
the European banks might have an adverse 
effect on her exports. The Philippines 
also weathered the storm without any 
apparent ill-effocts. 

As a matter of fact unlike the 1969 
dollar crisis which led to the revaluation 
of the mark, the present crisis was consi¬ 
dered here as mainly a “European head¬ 
ache”. But financial circles are clearly 
concerned about similar pos.sible onslaught 
by currency speculators on the Japanese 
yen described as A^a’s under-valued mark. 
Japanese authorities seem confident that 
their strict exchange controls can defeat 
any such move but any massive move¬ 
ment of speculative money towards Tokyo 
will leave a destructive tmil in South-East 
Asian capitala □ 




Bangla Desh and Pakistani-Soviet 
relations 


longHtem aim Sovlei 

to prtvidl x^n ]Pakiiita& to 

with India and strengtiim tha Soij^ A^an 

region as a bulwark against Cliinm pane. 

tration, has been frustrated. 


By Dev Murarka 


Moscow. 

•T'HE butchery indul>?ed in by General 

Yahya Khan’s armed hordes in East 
Bengal has had a traumatic effect onSoviet- 
Pakistani relations. It has removed any illu¬ 
sions which Moscow might have still enter¬ 
tained about Yahya Khan and his hona 
fides. The Russians already knew from 
experience that he could not be taken 
at his word. What they did not realise fully 
was his insatiable hunger for power which 
made him go to the length of a genocidal 
campaign against East Bengali nationalists. 
Till the last moment he kept Moscow 
lulled with the fairy-tale of his good inten¬ 
tions and earnest desire for a settlement 
of the political crisis in Pakistan on demo¬ 
cratic linos. When the extent of his per¬ 
fidy became known, Moscow did not take 
long to wake up to the fact that it had been 
once again taken for a ride by a Pakistani. 
It was even more concerned that the ac¬ 
tion of Yahya Khan threatened the whole 
basis on which Soviet policy in South Asia 
had been conducted since the Tashkent 
Declaration of January 1966. 

It say.s something for the current state 
of Soviet-Pakistani relations that a cabinet 
rank special envoy of the West Pakistani 
President, Mr Arshad Hussain, was kept 
cooling his heels in Moscow for a week 
before he could be granted a fruitless meet¬ 
ing with the Soviet Prime Minister. Mr 
Arshad Hussain arrived in Moscow on 
April 19 and was received by Mr Kosygin 
only on April 26. As all the foreign digni¬ 
taries ■who have met Mr Kosygin have testi¬ 
fied, he is a firm, grave but extremely 
courteous man. But from accounts of his 
meeting with Mr Arshad Hus.sain available 
hero, even his patience was well-nigh ex¬ 
hausted by the record which the West 
Pakistani had brought with him to play. 
There were three movements to the sick¬ 
ening symphony he presented. 

First the basic theme was stated—it 
was all the fault of India. The second sub¬ 
ject in this exposito.ry part was also the 
leitmotif that India had exaggerated the 
tragic state of affairs in East Bengal. The 
second movement consisted of the drama¬ 
tic theme that Yahya Khan had been very 
gentle in East Bengal and employed only 
the minimum force necessary. But for 
India even this might not have been neces¬ 
sary. The last movement begged for Soviet 
assistance to enable Pakistan to cope with 
the alleged damage done by India. There 
was also a special coda to this movement—* 
some kind of plan which Yahya is sup¬ 
posed to have formulated to find a solution 
on a peaceful basis. 

Mr Kosygin simply brushed aside the 
charge of Indian interference. He testily 
asked the West Pakistani envoy whether 
the presence of more than a half million 
refugees from East Bengal on the Indian 
soil was also the fault of India? He pointed 
out that only a great disaster could persu¬ 
ade people to leave their homes and seek 
shelter In another country. As for Indian 
exaggerations, he wanted to know if the 
Indian capadty to influence the wmdd 


press was so great that its accounts pointed 
to even worse conclusions than those 
emanating from India. Mr Arshad Hussain 
was speechless. As for the cheeky request 
for Soviet aid, Mr Kosygin firmly stated 
that his Government had repeatedly 
appealed to Yahya Khan for restraint, but 
these appeals had not brought any positive 
response. Under these circumstances the 
Soviet Union could not take unilateral deci¬ 
sion about aid. It was an extremely dusty 
answer. The only point on which no infor¬ 
mation is available is the alleged plan sent 
by Yahya Khan. ^Naturally, Moscow would 
not like to spoil even a fractional chance of 
a settlement, but its reticence on this may 
also be due to its extreme scepticism, And 
if it is true that part of the plan by Yahya 
Khan implies direct Soviet help in solving 
the political crisis by negotiation. Moscow 
will be extremely chary of burning its 
fingers once again on account of a person 
who has proved to be extremely unreliable 
so far, Yahya Khan's request also implies 
a complete abdication of responsibility on 
a matter which Pakistani propaganda has 
tirelessly maintained to be an internal 
affair of Pakistan. 

Indeed, even in Moscow the stink of 
Punjabi chauvanism, characteristic of 
West Pakistani politic^ has been directly 
felt. Diplomatic circles have not failed to 
note that since the hostilities began between 
Bangla Desh and West Pakistan, the Paki¬ 
stani Ambassador here is always accom¬ 
panied.by a Punjabi underling during im¬ 
portant meetings. It so happens that* the 
West Pakistani Ambassador to Moscow is 
a gentle, charming and highly intelligent 
Parsee. Therefore, the authorities in 
Islamabad no longer seem to completely 
trust him and find it necessary to have him 
flanked by a Punjabi colleague who can 
be no doubt wholeheartedly relied upon to 
advocate the Punjabi case and present the 
Punjabi apologia and keep a watch on him. 
For instance, Mr Jamsheed Marker, the 
Ambassador, was accompanied by Mr 
Bukhari, the Minister, when he met Mr 
Kosygin on April 12. Mr Bukhari also 
accompanied Mr Arshad Hussain and Mr 
Marker to the meeting with Mr Kosygin 
on April 26. Normally, when a cabinet 
minister meets the Prime Minister here, 
he is accompanied by the resident Ambas¬ 
sador only, plus perhaps a very junior 
member of the staff as secretary whose 
name is not included in the communique. 

Soviet policy makers are, of course, 
not so much concerned about these national 
nuances of Pakia^’s present behaviour. 
Their interest lies in the viability of the 
country and the policies it pursues. Thanks 
to the combined efforts of Yahya Khan and 
Zulflkar Ali Bhutto, Pakistan as we 
have known it is dead. In political terms 
it also signifies that for a long time to come 
it will remain an unstable, weak country. 
That this has coincided with the trium- 
p^t resurgence of India in terms of stabi¬ 
lity and political effectiveness means that 
Pakistan .can be neither relied, upon to 
counterbalance Didta, nor to ffee hemelf 
from the emhorace*^^. ! Th^a 


West Pakistan is now likely, more than 
ever, to be beholden to Peking which is 
already making war-like noises against 
India, Since the Soviet Union has no de¬ 
sire to compete at all in this anti-Indian 
game, the influence which Moscow can 
exert upon Islamabad can only diminish, 
Besides, Moscow is also convinced that 
Bangla Desh has come to stay. At present 
the assessment here is that lea^t a 
couple of years of a bloody and exhaust, 
ing struggle lies in front of the freedom 
fighters of East Bengal. Being great rea¬ 
lists, Soviet policy makers have been 
aware from the very beginning that the 
infinitely superior fire-power of Yahya’s 
invading army and the comparatively dis- 
organised and unprepared state of the free¬ 
dom fighters held out little diance of im. 
mediate victory for Bangla Desh. But even 
their initial scepticism has given way to 
perhaps reluctant admiration for the tough 
spirit of resistance shown by the East Ben¬ 
galis. It is obvious to Moscow that this 
spirit will transform itself into a fierce and 
prolonged guerilla warfare which will 
make it impossible for Islamabad to keep 
a hold over the major part of Bangla Desh, 
which will be ruinously expensive for 
West Pakistan and which will ultimately 
arouse public opinion in West Pakistan it¬ 
self against the prolongation of the war 
and for acceptance of the inevitable—the 
independence of Bangla Desh. The only 
pity is that Bangla Desh had to become the 
Vietnam of South Asia before this could 
happen. 


It is only fair to add that Moscow’s 
conversion to the cause of Bangla Desh is 
fairly recent. Till not so long ago, the 
Soviet policy makers set great store by a 
United Pakistan and it was partly in pur¬ 
suance of this aim that they allowed them¬ 
selves to be fooled, first by Ayub Khan 
and then by Yahya Khan. But the election 
results in Pakistan were an eye-opener 
for them. They not only provided the niost 
Convincing proof of the utter loathing of 
the East Bengalis for their Punjabi masters 
and satraps, but also revealed the wave of 
chauvinism on. which Bhutto was riding 
with his slogans of socialism, Maoism and 
Islam. Though a little suspicious of 
the simple nationalism of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman and even worried lest he should 
be too pro-American, gradually Moscow 
came to the conclusion that it would 1 
better to win over the sympathies of Easi 
Bengal with its moderate and sensible 
approach to problems, especially Its 
desire to live in peace and amity wift 
India. The Russians were disturbed at tw? 
prospect of a volatile, bitterly antv-lPdia® 
Bhutto ruling over the destiny of Pak’st^ 
Indeed, throughout tSie post*Ayub 
of Pakistani politics, they had com^, 
like Bhutto more and more and, aecordm* 
to their Information, it is Bhutto, moretw^ 
anybody else in Pakistan, who is 
sdble for the tragedy which has 
that unfortunate land. But |or Phutto, ^ 
united, federal Pakistan have 

emerged peacefully under wk leadersnip 
of Mujibiur Rahman. 


The sjlgnificaniie of 























to stop the bloodshed and represf^lon is 
that it signals a change from the policy 
of blindly wooing Pakistan and making a 
belated but noble gesture towards Mujibur 
Rahman. Its bitter and blunt tone also 
reflected a slight sense of guUt since the 
Russians had been urging restraint upon 
Yahya Khan as well as upon Mujibur 
Rahman and had perhaps fallen into the 
trap of Yahya by conveying some of his 
false assurances to Mujibur. Therefore, 
Podgomy went out of his way to recognise 
Mujibur as the acknowledged leader of 
the East Bengali people. 

Since then the Soviet press has main¬ 
tained a very balanced approach. As Mos¬ 
cow does not want to bum all bridges with 
Islamabad, it has reported the official West 
Pakistani news about developments in 
Bangla Dosh. But such reports have been 
almost invariably accompanied by other 
items casting grave doubts upon the vera¬ 
city of these reports. If the Soviet press has 
not been sharper in its tone, it is so be¬ 
cause partly it does not want to offend 
Islamabad too much and partly it can only 


gradually inform its own public about the 
change which has taken place in Pakistan. 
It is noteworthy, however, that its tone is 
a consistent one of opposing the black 
deeds of Yahya Khan and of sympathy 
with the oppressed people of Bangla Desh. 

There can be no question that once 
Bangla Desh is firmly established with a 
capital in its own territory, Moscow will 
be one of the first to recognise it. For the 
time being. howeVer, the Rusafiana will 
pursue a cautious course since it is not 
their habit to take political risks by recog¬ 
nising a government which has no control 
over its own territory and where Pakistan 
still has an effective military presence. 
Thus while diplomatic niceties are scru¬ 
pulously observed the real Soviet attitude 
is evident from the repeated references to 
Bangla Desh in Soviet news items and their 
insistence that Mujibur Rahman and his 
followers represent Bangla Desh. 

Moreover, there are larger issues in¬ 
volved in the problem of Bangla Desh. 
First and foremost, there is India. Moscow 
has a very understanding comprehension 
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Of India's sympathies^ anadeties fear* 
on this matter. While strictly tecjtocally 
Moscow accepts the West Pakistiaid coxi^ 
tention that it is an internal matter for 
Pakistan, it simultaneously and opienly con. 
tends that it is also a matter tvhlch affects 
the whole region and that India cannot 
remain indifferent to the situation. Mos. 
cow is more inclined to believe the Indian 
contention that the suppression of Bangla 
Desh involves a risk of greater Indo-Paki- 
stani conflict than the Pakistani hoise 
about alleged Indian interference. It fol. 
lows that any policy line adopted by Mos¬ 
cow during the present Pakistani crisis 
has to take into account Indian suscepti¬ 
bilities and has also to keep before it the 
objective of minimising the risk of such a 
donfrontation. It is in pursuit of these 
aims, for instance, that the Soviet Union 
has offered to evacuate Indian diplomats 
from Dacca in the hope that at least one 
ugly situation can be avoided. Whether 
Pakistan accepts this offer or not will show 
to what extent Islamabad still cares for 
good relations with Moscow. For this very 
reason Podgomy’s appeal as well as the 
latest commentary in Pravda have drawn 
attention to the risk of a greater conflict 
with a view to warning Pakistan' that it 
should not go over the brink. The fact is 
that the Russians now set much store by 
the stability in India than ever before, 
which has been heightened by the pms^ 
pect of continued instability in Pakistan, 
In this context, it must be said that 
Mrs Gandhi's stature has considerably gone 
up in Russian eyes since the Pakistani crisis 
began. Undoubtedly respect for her went 
up by leaps and bounds as the results of 
her magnificent election victory came 
pouring in. But her handling of the Paki¬ 
stani crisis—^resolute, principled and ex¬ 
tremely moderate—has won particular ad¬ 
miration and a silent applause. It is felt 
here that but for her astute handling of the 
surging emotions unleashed in India by 
the unprecedented brutality of the occu¬ 
pation forces in Bangla Desh, things might 
have already got out of control. Moscow 
now appears to be relying upon her en¬ 
hanced stature within India to ensure that 
New Delhi will be able to deal with Paki¬ 
stani provocations in a cool way, without 
giving in to either blandishments of the 
Peking-Islamabad axis or the temptation 
of replying in kind to its baser tactics. 
Mrs Gandhi's moral stature has been re¬ 
vealed to the Russians in even sharper 
relief by comparison with the tuppermy- 
happenny gunman which Yahya has proved 
to be. 

Moscow shares with India the analys^ 
that the West Pakistani leaders may deli¬ 
berately embark upon a conflict with ludU 
in order to divert attention at home from 


tensions on the political front, massacr^ 
in Bangla Desh and the bankruptcy of 
the economy whichi stares Islaihabad 
the face. The war cries of Mr Bhutto 


have only increased Soviet apprehensions 
But mudh more serious in the Soviet ey^ 
is the enigmatic posture of Chipa* Sovi« 
analysts have not agreed with those who 
have suggested that'Chou En-l^'s 
sage to Yahya Khan was only apti-lny^^ 
in its content. On the contrary, in bjtt» 
verbal discussions between Sowl 
mats and Chinese officials 4n Peking, tn 
Chinese have denounced 
uncertain tenh^ iicaSed <he 
of forging India aa the .1^ 
taoce to €hh^ an<l 
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tone to 3eiwunce Mrs Gandhi. The Chi¬ 
nese Yahya’s butchery on the 

ground that it was essential to protect the 
territorial integrity of Pakistan and 
accused the Russians of being hostile to 
Pakistan. The Soviet diplomats denied all 
these charges and even asserted that they 
had noting but goodwill towards Pakis¬ 
tan, but to no avail. The Chinese also 
told them that they will intervene in the 
case of any conflict between India and 
Pakistan in favour of Pakistan. 

On the basis of this, the Russians have 
concluded that the risk of Chinese inter¬ 
vention cannot be lightly ruled out and 
if it takes place the conflict could become 
much larger. While they suspect that the 
Chinese may not go over the brink of 
verbal warfare, as during the last conflict 
between India and Pakistan, there can¬ 
not be any certainty about it. It is for 
this reason that a recent article in 
the weekly New Times spelled out 
the Soviet view of the Chinese role 
m South Asia. According to it, the 
major preoccupation of China has been 
and will remain encirclement of India. 
In the l^viet view, the Chinese interfer¬ 
ence in the internal politics of Pakistan 
is designed to maintain absolute political 
hold over Islamabad, relying upon her 
capacity to supply Pakistan with weapons 
and political stooges like Bhutto who 
share the Chinese obsession against India. 

It is felt here, therefore, that an in¬ 
dependent Bangla Desh, though weaken¬ 
ing Pakistan, may also help to make West 
Pakistan useless for China’s anti-Indian 
pui poses. This is one more reason why the 
Soviet policy makers have come to favour 
an independent East Bengal, ioverriding 
their earlier view in. favour of a united 
Pakistan at all costs. 

It is obvious that such a sympathetic 
approach to Bangla Desh by Moscow will 
arouse Islamabad’s antagonism towards 
the Soviet Union sooner or later. A closer 
link between Pakistan and China may be 
an immediate consequence. Another may 
be renewal of Pakistani-American ties. 
This is an equally serious matter for Mos¬ 
cow, with wider implications. 

It has not escaped Moscow's attention 
that the British Government, as usual in 
all political situations on. the Indian sub- 
continent since 1947, has adopted an utter¬ 
ly pro-West Pakistani attitude. Britain 
still has important links with Pakistan 
through two military pacts, the CENTO 
and the SEATO. By itself this may not 
nnean much since London’s capacity to 
iielp Pakistan materially is rather limited 
after all. However, if London acts in con¬ 
cert with Washington, it can make a lot 
of difference to the whole political equa¬ 
tion in South Asia. After initial hesitation 
Washington seems to have come down in 
favour of steady and almost unqualifled 
s'ipport for West Pakistan. This view can 

supported not only by the repudiation 
of remarks made by the American Ambas¬ 
sador in India by the State Department 

Washington, but also by the attendance 
Jf the Secretary of State, Mr William 
^gOTfit, at CH^rrO council meeting in An- 
wa very rec^tly. It has been noted here 
that at this meeting the Pakistani repre¬ 
sentative made atrident anti-Indian pro- 
P®8ai^a and neitlier, the British nor the 
evim with it. 

«e«idea„ ■’to. Soviet commenta¬ 
tes# with the 


specific purpose of reviving the CENTO 
military organisation. 

Now for some time Pakistan has 
sought to create the impression in Moscow 
that it had lost all interest in military 
pacts. But its renewal of contacts with 
SEATO at its recent meeting in London, 
although only through an observer, and its 
full participation in CENTO through an 
ambassador, suggests to the Russians that 
Islamabad is again inclined to be active m 
these pacts, particularly CENTO. This 
will commit Washington to the military 
regime in Islamabad once again and even 
American-British weapons could be sup¬ 
plied conveniently through CENTO to 
West Pakistan in large quantities, in¬ 
creasing the capacity of Yahya Khan to 
bring even greater repression to bear 
upon the Bangla Desh fighters. 

It is assumed here that Peking will 
approve of such a course for Pakistan, 
partly because it no longer considers 
America to be opposed to its interests in the 
region and is trying for a rapprochement 
on its own with Washington. Partly, also, 


because it will relieve China of part of 
the burden of financing a bankrupt Pakis¬ 
tan and keeping her supplied with a large 
quantity of weapons. Wa.shington has evi¬ 
dently reached the conclusion that this * 
w'ay it can achieve several aims: one, of 
restricting Soviet influence in South Asia; 
two, keeping India pinned down through 
the simultaneous pressure of Pakistan and 
China; three, regaining its lost foothold 
in West Pakistan and last, to plea.se Pek¬ 
ing at the same time. 

Obviously, Moscow cannot view with 
favour such a development. And if Pakis- 
tan show's more signs of joining reactivated 
military groupings dominated by the West¬ 
ern powers and aimed either agaimst the 
Soviet Umon or India, relations between 
Moscow and Islamabad are likely to wor¬ 
sen even more. But for the time being the 
Soviet Union will keep its options open 
and go on encouraging Yahya Khan to 
return to sanity. Even if this comes about 
it will take a long time for Soviet-Pakis- 
tani relations to return to normal. p 
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BUSINESS REPORT 


From Our Own Correspondents. 


AIMO 

Responding to needs of community 


Bangalore. 

TH the emergence of a strong and 
stable Central Government, capable 
of enforcing its policies and programmes 
in a climate of self-confidence, it was ap¬ 
propriate that the two-day session of the 
All India Manufacturers Organisation 
thought it fit to adjust its sights and role 
and responsibilities in tune with the Gov¬ 
ernment's declared objectives of removal 
of poverty and the creation of opportuni¬ 
ties for large-scale employment. A prag¬ 
matic approach informed the deliberations 
of the 31st annual session which adopted 
three resolutions on the “role and respon¬ 
sibilities of business and industry today", 
the “new basi.s for industrial partner¬ 
ship", and “financing the industry-large 
and small”. The President, Mr V. V. Giri, 
Inaugurated the session. 

The outgoing President, Mr S. M. 
Dahanukar, while lending his support to 
the Government measures for the econo¬ 
mic upliftment of the masses, called for 
a fresh look at the Government’s basic 
policies. The abolition of poverty was 
associated wUh the creation of wealth; 
and the expansion of employment oppor¬ 
tunities centred on the acceleration of the 
pace of growth of the gross national pro¬ 
duct, whidh rested primarily on the pro¬ 
ductive utilisation of the existing resour¬ 
ces and a savings-induced policy to maxi¬ 
mise savings from current income. During 
the past 12 to 15 years, it seemed the 
country’s resources had been misdirected 
into low output and low employment pro¬ 
jects. Concerted efforts were called for to 
push up the GNP by raising agricultural 
and industrial production. He said that 
there had been no visible impact on those 
two spheres which were the real guides 
to prove if the economy had moved to 
a take-off stage. 

Mr Dahanukar pointed to the limita¬ 
tions placed on large industrial houses. 
It was wrong to prevent both talent and 
the resourceful abilities from coming into 
play when the urgent need was to in¬ 
crease production and provide increased 
employment. It was essential that the 
policy was revised so that those who were 
willing to invest, take risks and add \o 
production of wealth were given an op¬ 
portunity and encouraged to contribute to 
national wealth. 

However, the President, Mr V. V. 
Giri, was of the view that what we need 
today is the rapid growth of labour-in¬ 
tensive small-scale and cottage industries 
and thriving ancillary industries. Wealth 
should not be concentrated in a few 
hands. Referring to labour unrest, he sug¬ 
gested that a suitable machinery be 
evolved to ensure better industrial rela¬ 
tions. 

While pledging its full support to the 
Government in the achievement of the 
dajectives of removal of poverty, die AIMO 


wanted a review of the respective roles of 
the management, trade unions and the 
Government in the efficient utilisation of 
these resources and suggested that the 
Indian Labour Conference should evolve 
a charter of objectives so that all 
the agencies worked towards an agreed 
national goal. Such a new basis would pave 
the way for a better understanding 
among management, employees and the 
community and help in tackling the prob¬ 
lem of industrial strife which in 1969-70 
had led to a loss of 27 million man-days. 

On the role and responsibilities of 
business and industry, the AIMO resolu¬ 
tion said that business and industry could 
no longer function in isolation but only as 
an integral part of the total environment 
which was fast changing. Its true role 
and responsibility in that changed context 
would, therefore, be to anticipate, under- 
.stand and respond to the needs and urges 
of the community at large. In this task, 
it expected the Government to make a 
positive contribution by streamlining its 
procedures and cutting dOWn delays in de¬ 
cision-making, besides improving inter- 
ministerial co-ordination and reposing 
greater trust and confidence in business 
and industry. 

Some of the key areas calling for at¬ 
tention of business and industry, the 
AIMO said, were to evolve greater under¬ 
standing of the role of Government and to 
suggest such modification in policies and 


BANKING 


Bombay. 

OANK credit outpacing deposit accretion 
^ is a normal feature of banking 
operations in the busy season (November- 
April). In the period immediately follow¬ 
ing bank nationalisation this phenomenon 
showed a tendency to prevail all the year 
round. This had created fears that infla¬ 
tionary pressures in the economy would 
be accentuated. The operations of the 
banks in the busy season that has ended 
indicate that the trend has now been re¬ 
versed. The aggregate deposits of banks 
went up by about Rs 420 crores, while 
credit expanded by Rs 413 crores only. 
This is in contrast to the 1969-70 busy sea¬ 
son trend when the deposit rise was of the 
order of Rs 320 crores and credit expan¬ 
sion of Rs 563 crores. A comparison of the 
one-year period ended April shows that 
the deposit accretion was Rs 883 crores 
while bank credit went up by Rs 590 cro¬ 
res only. It is significant that at the 
end of the slack season the deposit accre- 
tlon in the one-year ended October period 


measures deemed necessary; evolve spe- 
cial employment programmes for immt. 
diate and long-term needs; widen man¬ 
agerial base in the true sense by profes. 
sional appointments both at the level of 
the board of directors and operating 
management; curtaij drastically all forms 
of ostentatious living and eitpenditure; 
spearhead research and development acti. 
vities; launch active programmes of con- 
Sumer guidance; undertake programmes 
of cost reduction; and voluntray ac¬ 
ceptance of social audit for evaluating 
the quality of management performance 
in a number of vital spheres. 

On financing of industry, large and 
small, the AIMO resolution said, one of 
the major constraints was the non-avail¬ 
ability of adequate short-term finance for 
working capital requirements to operate 
industrial units even at the existing 
levels. It expressed concern at the ad hoc 
manner of imposition of ceilings on com¬ 
mercial bank credit and freezing of credit 
facilities in an arbitrary manner. In re¬ 
gard to term finance, the conference said 
it was the most opportune time for the 
financial institutions to streamline their 
processing machinery to cut down delays. 
In respect of large projects, it asked for 
joint participation of various financial in¬ 
stitutions while suggesting that the ac¬ 
tual processing must be done by the lead¬ 
ing financial institution. The resolution 
suggested that a time limit of three 
months should be specified for comple¬ 
tion of underwriting and loan arrange¬ 
ments and that insistence on personal 
guarantees should be dispensed with in 
the case of economically viable projects 
and of competent professional manage¬ 
ment. □ 


busy season 

was higher by Rs 9 crores than the rise 
in bank credit. 

The deposit accretion is no doubt high 
because of the massive branch expansion 
programme. The process has also been ac¬ 
celerated because of the Government 
spendings from out of created money by 
the Reserve Bank as indicated by the rise 
in the overdrafts of the State Govern¬ 
ments. The component of food advances 
in the bank credit expansion was high. 
This meant that the credit expansion for 
other purposes was less. The industry 
was no doubt placed in difficult situation 
particularly when its borrowings did not 
come under the priority category. 

The restraint in credit expansion has 
come as a result of the tii^it-flstcd policy 
of the monetary authorities. The 
rate was steppe up by one jioint to o 
POT cent in January and refiwiuice ws* 
made costlier. The reliance of the baw 
on the lender of the laet reaoirt c*®' 
siderably reduce4. TWe is n»| ® 



The not-too- 



terms oi outstandings but also in terms 
of tbe ride during the busy season/ The 
smaller rise can be attributed to the fact 
that the outstandings at the beginning of 
the busy season were considerably higher 
than a year ago. 

.The banks increased their borrowings 
from the RBI by Rs 80 crores only as 
against Rs 202 crores in the last year’s 
busy season- Thus nearly 20 per cent of 
the bank credit expansion was financed by 
the banks from RBI funds as against 36 
per cent in the earlier busy season. Dis¬ 
investments in Government securities in 
the busy season are normally resorted to 
by the banks to finance the needs of their 
borrowers. In this year’s busy season, the 
banks, however, added to their investments 
in Government securities by about Rs 37 
cioies. In the last year’s busy season these 
inv(‘stments had come down by Rs 100 
crores. The RBI’s directive to the banks 
raising the liquidity ratio to 34 per cent 
had contributed to this process. □ 

STEEL 


Large Imports of spares 
and refractories 


New Dei-hi. 

rpHE Government has rightly decided 

that while large scale steel imports 
should continue this year in order to meet 
the requirements of priority industries, 
the import of spares and refractories in 
adequate quantities should also be allow¬ 
ed to improve the operational efficiency 
of the steel plants. ’The new Steel Secre¬ 
tary, Mr H. C. Sarin, said at the annual 
meeting of the Steel Tubes Division of 
the Indian Engineering Association the 
other day that Rs 19 crores had been set 
apart for this purpose—Rs 10 crores for 
spare parts and the balance for refrao- 
tories. Steel is the pace-setter for indus¬ 
trial development and recognising this the 
Government established additional capa¬ 
city whichi could take care of the coun¬ 
try’s needs to a large extent. But this 
has not happened as some of the steel 
plants have been operating much below 
their rated capacity. 

According to the NCAER, an addi¬ 
tional one million tonnes of steel will be 
available if utilisation of capacity can be 
stepped up from the present level of 64 
per cent to 75 per cent. While labour 
unrest has been largely responsible for 
the poor performance of the steel indus¬ 
try in recent years, the failure to provide 
it with essential materials, spares and 
components in sufficient quantities and in 
time have also contributed to it. The im¬ 
port of spare parts and refractories, there¬ 
fore, should help to remove a major opera¬ 
tional bottleneck* 

Steel output can be expected to in¬ 
crease during this year and if an addi¬ 
tional production of one million tonnes 
pan be got from the steel plants, India may 
be aUe to: Out^ <iown her steel imports 
next yw, j^icularly in view of 


Strategy for development 

T^R S. M. Dahanukar, the outgoing 
^ President of the All India Manufac¬ 
turers Association, says that not only a 
check in prices but also a reduction in 
prices is necessary. The problem of 
prices could be tackled in two w^ays. 
First, by encouraging full utilisation of 
production capacity and, secondly, by 
lowering the level of indirect taxation 
on all essential mass consumption 
goods. For a mar.sive programme of in¬ 
dustrial development, particularly in 
the small-scale sector, Mr Dahanukar 
suggests a rapid expansion of agro-in¬ 
dustries; a small reduction in corporate 
tax; higher development rebate for pro- 
viding housing to the employees; re¬ 
moval of restrictions placed on large 
industrial houses on their investments; 
simplification of procedure to expedite 
Government decisions and the facility 
for expansion of small units in order to 
achieve the level of efficiency. 

Gas prices 

The Gujarat Chamber of Com¬ 
merce and Industry says that a 
thorough analysis of the cost structure 
of the Oil and Natural Gas Commis¬ 
sion should be made, partic^ularly in 
respect of its gas prices. The unilateral 
decision of the Commission to raise the 
price of gas in Gujarat by as much as 
125 per cent is, according to the Cham¬ 
ber, “unfortunate”. This is unjustifiable 
particularly in viow^ of the fact that 
power rates in Gujarat are much high¬ 
er than in many other States. The ad¬ 
vantages that accrue to the coal-bear¬ 
ing States by way of low cost in fuel 
for power generation should also apply 
to Gujarat because of the availability 
of gas in the State. 

Mineral movement 

The Federation of Indian Mineral 
Industries says that despite repeated 
representations by the trade and in¬ 
dustry there has been no improvement 
in the movement of various minerals, 
both for export and for the dome.stic 
steel and ferro-manganese plants. The 
mineral industry is helpless in the mat¬ 
ter of fulfilling its export commitments 
as a result of inadequate railway 
wagon supplies. In the first three 
months of the current year—January to 
March—the movement of iron ore from 
the Bihar-Orissa region for export 
from Paradeep port was only 12.48 
lakh tonnes as against the target of 18 
lakh tonnes. As a result of wagon shor¬ 
tage there has been an accumulation of 
about nine lakh tonnes of iron ore at 
rail-heads, besides the huge dumps at 
mine-Jieads in the Bihar-CHssa region. 
The iron ore mines are lacing the 
threat of imminent closure and resul¬ 
tant unemployment of labour. 

Wagons for cement 

Mr R. D. Shah, President of 
Cement Manufacturers Association, 
Bombay, says that the current shortage 
of wagons for lifting stocks is respon^ 
sible for scarcity of cement in the mar¬ 
ket. While the industry is keen to 
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serve its customers, the blocking up of 
railway wagons in the eastern zone, as 
a result of labour and law and order 
problems, severely hit the movement of 
cement from producing centres. During 
April, tihe industry carried a stock of 
about 15 lakh tonnes of cement and 
clinker which is nearly a month’s pro¬ 
duction of the industry. Normally, the 
manufacturing units keep only a fort¬ 
night’s stock and release the rest to the 
consumers. This was not possible last 
month owing to the shortage of wagons. 
Besides hampering the movement of 
cement, the wagon shortage is also caus¬ 
ing an aaUe shortage of coal in 
cement plants. 

Salt freights 

The Bharat Chamber of Commerce, 
Calcutta, says that the salt imported 
from Tuticorin and the West Coast to 
Calcutta by sea would cost more as a 
result of the recent unilateral amend¬ 
ments to the existing salt Charter by 
the Indian Coastal Confcfrence. The 
proposed amendments, according to the 
Chamber, would lead to an increase in 
the landing cost of salt at Calcutta 
port b.y as much as Hs 15 per tonne. 
The amendments which w^ere designed 
mainly to reduce free time available to 
charterers for loading and unloading 
purposes would result in greater risk 
and liability of demurrage at enhance<l 
rates. 

Phonogram services 

The Madras Provincial Foodgrains 
Merchants Association says that the 
Telegraph Department should rcconsi(f- 
er its decision to discontinue with 
elTect from May 1 the practice of send-* 
ing confirmatory copy of th(? phono¬ 
gram to the sender. The Association 
says that the confirmato^ copy is es¬ 
sential as there is every risk of the text 
of phonograms being heard wrongly by 
phonogram operators and the sender 
could correct the possible mistakes in 
time orily if he receives the confirma¬ 
tory Copies. The Telegraph Department 
has been iricrcasing from time to time 
the cost of phonograms and it is only 
fair that the users should get proper 
services which includes a confirmatory 
copy. 

Photo films 

The East India Photographic Trad¬ 
ers A.ssociation, Calcutta, says that 
photo film dealers are concerned over 
the cut in their profit margin on the 
sale of products manufactured by the 
public sector Hindustan Photo Films. 
The company has recently reduced the 
margin of profits from 33 per cent to 23 
per cent on an average on the plea of 
rising production costs. According to 
the Association, this unilateral decision 
by the company would encourage other 
producers in the private sector also to 
follow suit. 




what Mr Sarin disclosed about the steel 
hortage in the country. According to him, 
he shortage had been “exaggerated’' by 
interested parties and speculators, and m 
substantiation he pointed to two develop- 
tnents. First, as against a shortage of 2.2 
million tonnes estimated by the trade and 
industry, applications for licences for the 
import of only 80,000 to 90,000 tonnes had 
been received. Secondly, the prices of bil¬ 
lets and other steel products m short sup¬ 
ply fell by about Rs 400 per tonne as soon 
as it was known that the Government had 
decided to allow the import of these items. 
All this show.s that the .shortage has been 
accentuated by stocks going underground. 

The President of the Steel Tubes 
Division, Mr H. Chakravarti, in his address 
complained that the 10 per cent earnest 
money deposit for steel indents was worse 
than the much-hated gold control order. 
While there is a case for bringing it down, 
it would not be prudent to do away with 
it as a deposit is necessary to ensure that 
the demands on the Joint Plant Committee 
are reasonable and legitimate. The time 


for dispensing with it is only when steel 
availability improves and can be sustained 
largely through increased indigenous pro¬ 
duction. 

However, Mr Chakravarti’s suggestion 
that instead of skelp, steel items like in¬ 
gots and billets which are processed into 
skelp should be imported is sensible. It 
wdl result in considerable saving of 
foreign exchange. Similarly his proposal 
that special steels except stainless steel 
should be brought under OGL only for in¬ 
dustrial customers and not the trade de¬ 
serves consideration. This would obviate 
irksome delays in getting matching steel 
wluch, though needed only in .small quan¬ 
tities, makes all the difference in the 
manufacture of the final product. In the 
interest of steel production on which 
hinges rapid industrial development the 
Government would do well to depart, in 
special circumstances, from its policy of 
progressive canalisation of imports through 
State agencies. Q 


TRACTORS 

World Bank loan 
for Tamil Nadu 

_ Madras. 

TPHE visit of the Chairman of the Tamil 

Nadu Land Development Bank t^the 
US to arrange for the import of 3,500%'ac- 
tors with the help promised by the World 
Bank is evidence of the importance that 
the Tamil Nadu Government attaches to 
mechanisation of agriculture. The current 
expectation is that 35 to 50 hp tractors will 
be made available under the aid pro^ 
gramme. It is believed that the tractois 
can be easily sold by the Land Develop¬ 
ment Bank which in recent years has fin¬ 
anced the purchase of tractors and the 
construction of wells for irrigation. 

According to the Secretary of the 
Bank, loans totalling Rs 2 crores Were 
disbursed during the last financial year, 
^us the State Government has been mat 
ing available, on an increasing scale, long, 
term credit for productive purposes. An 
important feature of the Bank’s operations 
is that, it has been giving consistently 
more assistance to small farmers own. 
ing 3 to 10 acres which are suited for in¬ 
tensive, personal cultivation. The develop¬ 
ment of well irrigation in the dry regions 
of Tamil Nadu is largely the result of 
the Bank’s policy of lending to eligible 
borrowers. The Bank, in recent years, has 
also helped small planters; not only tea. 
but coffee-growers have benefited by the 
loans given by it. 

The Land Development Bank opera¬ 
tions are financed with the help of the 
accumulations in the sinking fund main- 
tained for redemption of its debentures. 
The debentures have thus gone up in the 
investors’ esteem, though the total out¬ 
standing debt may seem large ip relation 
to the issued capital and the reserves of 
this State-aided institution. The Bank has 
provided large sums of money for the sink¬ 
ing and deepening of wells and purchases 
of pumpsets to enable farmers to raise two 
or three crops a year. The loans for land 
reclamation schemes, however, are compa¬ 
ratively small. The increase in food pro¬ 
duction in the State leading to relaxation 
of controls is due to the help provided by 
the Bank for increasing irrigation facilities. 

So far as the distribution of the ad¬ 
vances made by the Bank is concerned, 
backward districts like Dharmappri have 
been getting less than* Coimbatore where 
irrigation has already contributed to effi¬ 
cient farming. In regard to loans given for 
the purchase of tractors, Dharmapuri is a 
long way behind Tanjore and South Arcot, 
which have been selected for further agri¬ 
cultural development. While .the “Bank is 
now an agency for promoting intensive 
modem farming and not merely an institu¬ 
tion for gftving loans against niwrtgaged 
lands. It has been explained Iv Chair¬ 
man that agricultural inoprovement in re¬ 
cent years covers backward areas 
Pudukottai. He is optimistic about the 
ability of the Bank to serve ag an totru- 
ment of growth. The increase la the loans 
distributed by the Bank to small farmers 
has been brought about to a 
by the simpUfleation of lendingjtMedur^ 
lie Bank, by virtue tA retojrd, 
for regular assistance friwn Agn^ 

tural nuance Coi*porafion. U 



Cotton made us famous 

BUT 

today we do much more than trade In cotton. The 
house of PATEL'VOLKART has extended its Interests 
to several other fields of business described 
hero and earned in each of them a reputation 
for its excellence of service. 

I 

COTTON: Suppliers of all varieties of Indian 
Cotton. Foreign Cotton and Cotton Waste. 

SHIPPING ; Representatives of renowned 
Shipping Companies with regular 
Cargo and Passenger Services. 

CLEARING A FORWARDING: Clearing > 

& Forwarding Agents at Cochin and Madras.'] 

ROAD HAULAGE: Transporters of goods 
by road in Madras and South India. 

TRAVEL': Travel Agency at Bombay. 




PATEL-VOLKART LIMITED, 


BOMBAY: 19, Graham Road, Ballard Estate. P. O. Box 399, (Regd. Office). 

MADRAS: Armenian Street, Catholic Centre, P. O. Box 45. 

COCHIN: Calvetty Road, P. O. Box 3. 

CALCUTTA: Java Bengal Line Branch, 5 ft 7, Netiji Subhas Road, P. O. Box 71. 

Also at: BHATINDA, CALICUT, COIMBATORE, DELHI, GUNTAKAL, AHMEDABAD, 
ALLEPPEY, AMRAVATl. BROACH, GANGANAGAR, GOA. GUNTUR, HUBLI, JALGAON, 
KHANDWA, NANDED, RATLAM AND TUTICORIN. 
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Maharashtra 


By Commerce Research Bureau 


mjylTH a population of 503 lakhs (pro¬ 
visional) as on April 1, 1971, Maha¬ 
rashtra continues to occupy the third place 
among the States of the Indian Union, 
after Uttar Pradesh (883 lakhs) and Bihar 
(564 lakhs). In terms of population, 
Maharashtra is almost as big as France or 
Mexico. During the decade 1961-71, the 
population of the State has gone up by 108 
lakhs or by 27.2 per cent, which is higher 
than the overall rise of 24.6 per cent for the 
country. As regards the density of popu¬ 
lation^ Mkiharashtra has 163 persons per 
sq km as against the all-India average of 
182. 

In education Maharashtra State has 
made commendable efforts and increased 
its literacy rate from 30 per cent in 1961 to 
39 per cent in 1971. In terms of literacy 
rales, it ranks third among the States fol¬ 
lowing Kerala and Tamil Nadu. 

Expectedly, Greater Bombay is the 
most populous district of the State follow¬ 
ed by Poona and Na.sik. Wardha is the 
smallest district in terms of population. 
The decennial growth of population in 
Greater Bombay district is the highest at 
43 per cent, the next being Thana district 
with 38 per cent. This is largely due to the 
greater influx of people into these districts. 
If we leave aside Greater Bombay district 
(with the density of population of 9,837 per 
sq km) as a special case, Kolhapur with 
253 per sq km has the highest population 
density. It is followed by Thana (238 per 
sq km). On the other hand, Chandrapur, 
with forests and tribal areas, is the most 
thinly populated district (64 per sq km). 

Females are fewer than males in all 
the districts with the exception of Kolaba, 
Ratnagiri and Satara. The preponderance 
of females in these districts is largely the 
result of substantial migration of the male 
population in search of livelihood. A 
iJirge part of the labour force in fiombay 
comes from Kolaba and Ratnagiri districts. 
On account of the influx of more males 
than females, the sex ratio is the lowest 
in the case of Greater Bombay. 

In the State now, there are 17 cities 
with a population of more than one lakh 
each. During the 4ecade 1961-71, five new 
**t^n cen^eflMOhulla, Jalgaon, Siangli, 
attd Nanded—have emerged 
a Of one Isldi each. These 

cities aedount for one^th of the total 


population of the State. Out of these, 
Greater Bombay and Poona urban agglo¬ 
meration occupy second and ninth places 
respectively among the nine largest cities 
of India. Greater Bombay accounts for 12 
per cent of the population of Maharashtra. 
During the past decade, more or less all 
the districts have made progress in respect 
of extension of literacy. The faster growth 
of literacy is significantly evident in the 
relatively backward districts such as 


Osmanabad, Aurangabad, Chandrapur, 
Parbhani, Bhir and Nanded. These districts 
still trail far behind the average level of 
literacy for the State as a whole. The 
highest percentage of literacy is found in 
Greater Bombay (64) and the lowest in 
Nanded district (22). It may be noted that 
Greater Bombay has the distinction of be¬ 
ing the most educated metropolitan city 
of the country. (See summary tables on 
page 926.) Q 


PARI ATMARAM MANEKLAL 

COTTON COMMISSION AGENT 

MANEK CHOWK, AHMEDABAD-I. 


Gram: 

“PRAMUKH ’ 


Phone: 


Office : 

51248 


r 6727 

Resi. : 

< 6654 


1 6750 


BRANCHES: 

BROACH, SURAT, UJJAIN, BOMBAY, 
MANAVADAR, DHRANGADHRA, 
SURENDRANAOAR. 


OTHER CONCERNS: 

Shree Manavadar Cotton Pressing Factory, Manavadar 
M/s. N. Jayantilal, 3A, Dev Ashish, Bombay-26 
Shri Ama & Co., Shahibaug, Ahmedabad-3 





COMPANY MEETING: 



TUBE INVESTMENTS OF INDIA 
LIMITED, MADRAS 

Chairman’s Statement 


iPXTRACTS from the Statement of Sir A. 
^ Raxnaswami Mudaliar, KCSI, DCL 
(Oxon), Chairman, Tube Investments of 
India Limited, circulated to the Share- 
holders^ in connection with the 22nd An¬ 
nual General Meetini? of the Company held 
at the Rei^istered Office at "TIAM 
HOUSE”, 11/12. North Beach Road. 
Madras-l, on Friday, 7th May, 1971. 

General Conditions 

As is well known to you, an air of 
violence permeatt'ci throughout our coun¬ 
try wUh some areas disturbed more than 
others. Tliis heightened the feeling of poli¬ 
tical instability. Economic growth was the 
first casualty. Inflation, in consequence, got 
a shot in the arm; raw material prices and 
those of industrial products being baiily 
affected. Fortunately, with agricultural pro¬ 
duction the hige.st so far, prices of most of 
the food items remained unaffected by in¬ 
flation. Steps to contain inflation, I am sori-y 
to say, neither followed a planned approach 
nor were pursued with determination. 

If increase in the bank rate was effert- 
ed to make money more costly and restric¬ 
tions on borrowings placed to decrease the 
total availability of money, these being con¬ 
ventional measures to halt inflation, it be¬ 
comes difficult to understand how wage in- 
creasc.s, unrelated to productivity, on gene¬ 
rous scales both in the industrial and non- 
industrial 800101*3 could fit into this economic 
scheme of things. It appears to me that the 
old fashioned method of combating inflation, 
namely, with increased .oroduction of goods 
and service.s to satisfy fully demands may 
still be the best solution, and we \vould do 
well to direct the Nation’s rc?sources towards 
this end. It must then be obvious that our 
policies on credit availability, on licensing, 
on installing of new Units and the expan¬ 
sion of existing ones must have the broad 
objective of increas'ng production because 
in the ultimate analysis the foundations of 
prosperity and of a strong society can only 
be through plentifulness of supply of goods 
to banish wants; distribution of abundance 
alone is meaningful and satisfying. 

F( rtunately, and this bodes well for the 
future, the emergence recently of a stable 
government at the Centre should remove 
all political uncertainty which was respon¬ 
sible for economic stagnation. We are now 
in a position to forge ahead. Tn this situa¬ 
tion, non-availability of credit to productive 
Units, and delays in the clearance of desir¬ 
able projiects that call for implementation, 
have no place. We should show a realism 
in our plans and policies and urgency in 
action which are the needs of the moment. 
1 have every hope that as time unfolds the 
future, it will bear out that we did not miss 
the opportunities for growth presented to¬ 
day. I now turn to the affairs of the Com¬ 
pany in tihe period under review. 

Company’s Operations 

The 17 months’ period for which ac¬ 
counts are presented, 1 realise, makes diffi¬ 
cult comparison with the previous financial 
year. Hiroughout in my statement, there¬ 
fore, wherever I have attempted assess^ 
ment of current performance in relation to 
that of the last fiiiancial year, I have taken, 
for measure the proportion of the figures 
that represent a 12 months* period only, to 


give you a full appreciation of the steward¬ 
ship of the Company during these 17 
months. 

Income and Profits 

The sales and other income of the Com¬ 
pany were higher by 15 per cent over that 
of last year while profits before tax rose by 
24 per cent, despite substantial increases in 
the costs of materials used. The increase 
in profits was due, in large measure, to the 
taking on of outside work on a sub-contract 
basis to utilise the existing facilities ren¬ 
dered idle through lack of steel and other 
raw materials and also because of realisa¬ 
tion of higher prices for steel scrap. A bet¬ 
ter application of resources in all the Units 
including the Subsidiaries has also made 
some contribution to improved profitability. 
In the case of the bicycle Unit, however, the 
rising costs could not be neutralised and 
this has adevr.sely affected the results of 
this Unit. I have detailed elsewhere the 
case for a price incTease on cycles to make 
for a fair return on the investments in this 
Unit as well. 

Dividends 

Tile Directors have recommended a 
final dividend of Rs 8 share, which to¬ 
gether with the interim dividend of Rs 7 
paid already makes a total payment of 
Rs 15 per share for the period as against 
fractionllay over Rs 14 per share if the 
dividend had been maintained at the last 
year’s level. In making this recommenda¬ 
tion of a modest increase, the Directors 
took into consideration the ruling condi¬ 
tions in the money market iand felt it 
would be in the interests of the Company 
to retain in reserve funds. 

TI Cycles of India 

I must now refer to the difficulties 
experienced by the Cycle Industry, as a 
whole. The Government increased the 
basic price of steel effective 1st January, 
1970 Which put up by a considerable ex¬ 
tent the prices of all steel items, some of 
these being higher than the basic price in¬ 
crease w'arranted. Cycle being essentially 
a steel product was directly affected. 
Around this time, the nickel prices shot 
up in the world markets. Both steel and 
nickel, as the prices rose, also became 
scarce on the market. Labour costs have 
been perennially going up, particularly in 
those cases, as ours, where dearness allow¬ 
ance is linked to the index of cost of liv¬ 
ing. All these increases put up the costs 
of manufacture of a cycle to an enormous 
extent and the Industry as a whole sought 
the Government of India’s permission to 
put up the selling price of a cycle by a 
modest amount of Rs 16 per cycle even 
though the increase in the cost of manufac¬ 
ture was much higher. You may be aware 
that the Industry voluntarily accepted some 
years back not to put up prices of cycles 
unilaterally. After considerable negotiation, 
study of all documents that proved the 
Industry's case for a selling price increase 
of Rs 16 per cycle, and after a lapse of 6 
months in this process 0f study and negh- 


tiitihn, the Government allowed an in. 
creitt of Rs 9.50 per oycle lit June' 
1970; I am sorry to say that not this 
relief so urgently sought by the industry 
was slow in coming but also when it came 
it has been wholly inadequate. We some! 
times fail to see the cardinal and obvious 
fact that if an Investment made does 
not get a rea.sonable return and in the case 
of Cycle industry, there is virtually no re¬ 
turn, investment either gets divert^ or 
withdrawn. This is a commonly experi¬ 
enced economic plhenomenon. When that 
happens, it brings in its train shortage of 
the commodity, abnormal prices thereafter 
and unemployment of both skilled and un. 
skilled labour force. Ensuring, therefore, 
that any industry earns, a fair return on 
its investment is, I submit, not only a 
natural obligation of the investors, but 
even more of the Government who have 
the duty to sec that economic conditions 
are not impaired. I feel sure that it is not 
the intention or wish of the Government of 
India that the Cycle Industry in our coun¬ 
try important as it is, for the well-being 
of the employees and the public should be¬ 
come economically strangled in this way 
due to reluctance to or delay in according 
legitimate price increases, clearly therefore 
the present investment must earn satisfac¬ 
tory return in order to provide for techno, 
logical development and necessary replace¬ 
ments. 

While on the subject of the Cycle In¬ 
dustry, I may mention that the industry 
earns more than Rs 4 crores a year by way 
of export earnings. If this industry, tjiere- 
fore, which serves the common man's in¬ 
terests in India, cycle being the commonest 
form of transport, is not helped to operate 
profitably, its contribution to export earn¬ 
ings of the country ip bound to be affected 
adversely. 

Your Company not only maintained 
but even increased its exports during the 
year but unless margins available on 
domestic sales improve the volume of ex¬ 
ports, naturally, is bound to fall in future. 
The Company has already taken some steps 
and contemplates taking further measures, 
including an approach to the Government 
for a further price increase in the selling 
price of cycles, all with a view to place the 
cycle Unit in a healthy situation. I sincere¬ 
ly trust that these efforts will bring about 
the desired result. 

The Wright Saddles of India 

There was a drop of about 10 per cent 
in the production of saddles largely be¬ 
cause of shortage of certain essential items, 
mostly of steel. The demand for our saddles 
continues to be satisfactory. 

Tube Products of India 

Both production and sale of tubes were 
much higher than in the last financial 
and could have been further improved it 
only steel had been supplied to the extent 
of official allocations made to us. In fact, 
we had to shut down the plant twice 
for want of steel and even during the 
remaining period, we could not use the 
plant to full capacity. 

You may recall that in my jsitatement 
last year, I mentioned that a beginning 
had been made in the export of tubes. 
These efforts were pursued vig^wouaJy 
ing the period and We were able to effert 
a sizable increase in our txpoflfca daring the 
period under review, cpmpiiu(ed..to ^ 
financial year., 




The / wanton work of 
manufacture is now complete and subject 
to steel being available to the required ex¬ 
tent, we should be able to report better 
figures next year. 

Cold Roll Mill 

The production of Cold Roll Mill was 
slightly over that of last year. While we 
could have increased the output to a 
greater extent we were held back from 
so doing primarily due to the steel 
shortage. The Mills had to be closed down 
frequently and worked only partially for 
some of the time. We also encountered some 
difficulties with the work rolls performing 
poorly. In this, as usual, Tube Investments 
Ltd, UK, came to our rescue readily with 
their expertise in solving the deficient per¬ 
formance of work rolls. They deputed a 
highly qualified senior scientist from their 
Research Laboratories in the UK whose 
findings and advice have been of consider¬ 
able benefit. 

There is good demand for the Com¬ 
pany's products and subject to steel posi¬ 
tion being satisfactory. I should be able to 
report higher output next year. 

TI Metal Sections 

I am happy to report that despite a 
diflicult material position, the outturn of 
Metal Sections showed a 40 per cent in¬ 
crease over the last year, with the result 
that for the first time the investment in 
this Unit started giving fair returns. This 
trend is likely to progress further in the 
ensuing year. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
TI Diamond Chain Limited 

Both production and sale of industrial 
and cycle chains were significantly higher 
than in. the last year. The exports were 
also higher indicative of acceptance of the 
Company's products not only in the domes¬ 
tic market but also internationally. 

As already stated in my statement last 
year, we are still awaiting an import licence 
for bringing in. certain balancing equipment 
for which applications had been lodged in 
^arly 1969. We anticipated then that the 
cost of the project including buildings 
would be around Rs 44 lakhs. Since then, 
there was a revaluation of the German cur¬ 
rency and price increase within the coun¬ 
try and these put up the costs of both 
machines and needed materials, with the 
result that the scheme is expected now to 
cost about Rs 66 lakhs instead of Rs 44 
lakhs, provided of course, the import 
licences are received in reasonable time. 
We may have to make a ‘Rights’ issue of 
fhares to augment the finances needed to 
implement the project. 

MlQer Limited 


The Company has improved the sale of 
jycle lamps compared with the last year 
hnt not to the extent of the target set. The 
^^ter lamp'sales showed a decline. Tljere 
IS however, a fair prospect of scooter lamp 
sales picking up this year. The total value 
^ sale«^ as can be seen, is higher than last 
pi%>fit b^ore tax remains almost 
: ‘he same as the last year because 
increased cost of materials. 

tor Ow Mure 


The hu Ipade so far 


of the Cbippany after taking into account 
the earnings on the investment of the Com¬ 
pany in the Subsidiaries t 

Earnings per each Equity Share of 
Tube Investments of India Limited—(be¬ 
fore tax): 

1968—Rs 12; 1969—Rs 26; 1970—Rs 33. 

The shareholders may be interested to 
know that the value of each equity share 
of the Company measured by the tangible 
assets of the Company and after taking into 
account the proportion of tangible assets of 
the Subsidiaries representing the Com¬ 
pany’s investment in these Subsidiaries, 
works out to— 

Asset value of each Equity Share of 
Tube Investments of India Limited: 

1968—Rs 155; 1969-Rsl61; 1970—Ks 172. 

We expect, baiTing unforeseen circum¬ 
stances, to maintain the progress in the 
year ahead. A certain amount of 
rationalisation in production, and 
methods of production, organisational 
changes and revision of systems have 
brought about greater effectiveness in the 
use of resources. The results, so far 
achieved encourage pursuance of these 
efforts with greater vigour. 


Offer of Shares 

I am happy to report that an opportu¬ 
nity may soon be available to the share¬ 
holders of the Company to acquire a few 
shares of the Company at a concessional* 
price compared with the market prices of 
these shares today. In terms of an under¬ 
standing with the Government of India in 
1959, the Tube Investments Limited, UK, 
who hold 60 per cent of the equity shares 
of the Company will sell 25,000 shares this 
year and 3^125 shares next year to bring 
their holding down to 52.5 per cent in the 
Company’s equity capital. They have pro¬ 
posed to the Government and the Govern¬ 
ment have approved offering the 25,000 
shares to the existing shareholders of the 
Company, excluding themselves (Tube In¬ 
vestments Limited, UK) in the proportion of 
1 share for every 6 (six) shares held exclud¬ 
ing fractional entitlements of less than half 
a share, on this basis. This sale would be 
at a concessional price. TTie exact price is 
still to be approved by the Government. 
As soon as the price is approved by the 
Government, the Agent nominated by Tube 
Investments Limited, UK, will communi¬ 
cate to you the exact details of the scheme 
and the terms governing the offer. 







REVIEWS 


Limited study of railway traction 


Economics of Diesel and Electric Traction: 
National Council of AppIilkI Economic 
Research, New Dc^lhi; Paues 115; Price 
Rs 16. 

This is an empirical study of compara¬ 
tive economics of diesel and electric trac¬ 
tion of railways based on micro studies of 
just three sections, namely, Durgapur- 
Mughalsarai. Ratlam-Baroda and Durg- 
Bhusaval. Whether such a small sample— 
and not even necessarily a representative 
cross-section of the vast stretch of Indian 
railways—should form the basis of an over¬ 
all judgment on relative economics of 
different systems of traction remains ques¬ 
tionable, more so because it does not take 
due care of national endowments; an im- 
pix)ved version of steam traction Is not 
even considered for comparing costs. 

Summarising factors in favour of elec¬ 
trification and dieselisation, the study 
states that “elcKitrification should always 
be favoured, if performance of the system 
is alone to be preferred. The superiority 
of the electric locomotive as far as traction 
performance is cunceiTied is unquestioned. 
Roughly a superiority ratio of two is ac¬ 
cepted; in other words, for equal locomo¬ 
tive weights an electric locomotive can 
have a load twice a.s heavy as a diesel loco 
does or else for equal loads, the electric 
loco runs twice as fast. This factor be¬ 
comes important when high speeds and/ 
or* heavy loads arc desired or where the 
railways have steep gradients. Second, 
electric traction ensures efficient use of 
energy. I^osses are negligible. Finally, in¬ 
vestments in loco stock and maintenance 
costs are lower compared to diesel traction. 

“The important factor in favour of 
dieselisation is that the fixed installation 
costs are negligible. In a capital short 
economy, thi.s can be a very important con¬ 
sideration. Further, the switchover to 
diesel traction can be done at a very short 
notice .(page 51). 

Perhaps, the writers of the study did 
not have the benefit of technical advice 
in depth. Othci'i^dse they would have 
known about the latest innovation made 
by the celebrated railway engineer, 
Mr M. M. Suri, through which a 2,500 hp 
diesel loco gets its power boosted to 6,000 
hp with an addition of a turbine of 3.500 
hp. This turbo-diesel loco with, 6,000 hp 
has almost a similar weight as two 3,000 
hp electric locos. This should indicate that 
power-to-weight ratios in electric and 
diesel locos at least at higher horse powers 
can be similar and one need not claim 
superiority over the other. 

The real argument against too much 
dieselisation is that while most of the elec¬ 
trical energy generation does not require 
much foreign exchange, a large part of the 
crude, from which diesel oil is extracted, 
is imported. Thus, in the long run, a 
large programme of dieselisation is likely 
to fail because a larger outlay of foreign ex¬ 
change wotUd be needed from year to year 
for importing crude oil. On the other hand, 
some technical exp^ments being conduct¬ 


ed in Switzerland and Austria have indi¬ 
cated that energy utilisation in steam 
engines can be improved by 30 per cent of 
the existing ratios (thermal to mechanical 
power), which, if actually attained, would 
make steam locos again economic. This 
possibility has not been considered in this 
study either. 

This is not to suggest that the present 
study is to be discarded. The point to re¬ 
member is that this type of study i^uld 
not only take economics and finance into 
consideration—in the perspective of our 
national endowments—but also technical 
developments that have already taken 
place and innovations which arc being at¬ 
tempted. The science of technological 
forecasting is being made more rigor¬ 
ous every year. A UlUe reference to 
this science by market researchers could 
be quite beneficial. 

Again, there is undue emphasis on 
past performance in the projection of 
traffic: densities. In an ccemomy, wlhere 
.structural changes keep on taking place at 
a high speed, the dynamics of change needs 
to be studied in greater depth. In this 
dynamics, human endgavour, environ¬ 
mental changes, (for instance, many 
industries are shifting from Calcutta 
not so much owing to political rea¬ 
sons but because of deterioration in 
total environment) and several other fac¬ 
tors need to be taken into account. No rule 
of thumb or simple algebraic projection 
can be valid. The present study suffers 
from this disability as well. 

In sum, the study has only limited 
merits and its conclusions cannot be used 
for arriving at policy decisions as such, un- 
less other relevant data, as indicated 
above, are also considered. These data 
are not given in this volume, 

O. P. Arya 

Public sector at a glance 

A Handbook of Infonnatioii on Public 
Enterprises 1970: Bureau of Public Enter¬ 
prises, The Manager of Publications, 
Delhi; Pages 273; Price not mentioned. 

The volume of literature on the 
public sector in India is by now vast in¬ 
deed. Most of these documents are gene¬ 
rally published in fulfilment of some 
statutory responsibility. But the multi¬ 
tude of documents itself makes it 
extremely difficult to get a particular 
type of data on public sector enterprises 
whenever one wants these for quick re¬ 
ference. Good reference works are rather 
rare because the official agencies are not 
expected to produce these in terms of 
their official responsibilities. If, neverthe¬ 
less, the handbook under review has been 
prepared and released to the public, the 
credit goes entirely to a few enthusias* 
tic officials in the Bureau of Public Bn. 
terpri 5 €». who appear to have takeu up 
almost on their own the important task 
of producing a fairly copiprihensiv^ re¬ 
ference volume. The edition of thlg 


volume was issued about a year ago. liiis 
second edition, however, marks a great 
advance over the first one. A lot more in¬ 
formation has been added. One Rets be¬ 
tween the two covers of this handbook 
a mass of statistical and other informa¬ 
tion for which othemise one would have 
to hunt through scores of publications^ 
and even that may be without success. 

Part I of the handbook is devoted to 
statistics under the following heads: In- 
vestment, production, financial working, 
contribution to the exchequer and misc^. 
laneous data. Part II is devoted to various 
policy decisions which govern the genera] 
management, financial management, pro¬ 
duction and materials management ani 
construction management of the public 
sector enterprises. Parts III and IV cover 
recent developments in various individual 
units. Part V gives the names and addres¬ 
ses of government enterprises. All told, 
it is an excellent handbook. Let us hope 
that each new edition would be more com¬ 
prehensive than the previous one. 

Finally a suggestion for further 
improving the handbook. While this 
handbook covers the Central (5ovemment 
non-departmental enterprises in a fair 
degree of detail, two other major segments 
of the public sector remain yet to be cover¬ 
ed, namely, departmental enterprises of the 
Central Government and all enterprises of 
the State governments. It is, of course, 
somewhat difficult to collect data for these 
two types of enterprises. One may hope, 
however, that the enterprising officials of 
the Bureau of Public enterprises will make 
efforts in this direction also and fill up a 
long-felt lacuna. 

Narottam Shah 


IN BRIEF 

Practical Business Planning—A Managers 
Guide; Charles E. St. Thomas; D. B. Tara- 
porevala Sons & Co Private Ltd, 210, Dr 
Dadabhai Naoroji Road, Bombay-1; Pages 
141; Price Rs 6. 

Brought out in co-operation with Ameri¬ 
can Management Association of New York, 
the book analyses the application of plan¬ 
ning as a managerial tool for directing the 
collective efforts on a targeted and 
meaningful activity. Most of the Wes¬ 
tern books on management are written in 
the context of business environments pre¬ 
valent in those countries. In India, there¬ 
fore, an intelligent reader has not only to 
understand the import of the theories 
enunciated and applications analysed, but 
also grasp the thinking underlying 
leading to those applications, so that ^ 
can superimpose them on parmeters 
to Indian conditions, while practising them 
in his duties. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Some Aspects of the Ftattiwes of 
Gujarat Govenimesit: Mahesh Bhatt aim 

C. H. Thaker; Gujarat University. Ahmeda- 
bad 


sity 


; Pages 17; Price 75 pa«, 
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industry and Trade in 
some Developing Countries 

A Comparative Study 

IAN LITTLE, TIBOR SCITOVSKY 
& MAURICE SCOTT 
Paper covers 40s 

Since the Second World War many developing 
countries have embarked on a drive towards 
Industrialization. This is the most ambitious study 
yet undertaken of the means which they adopted, 
and the results. It is largely based on independent 
but simultaneously commissioned studies of some 
countries: India (see below); Pakistan by Stephen 
Lewis 26s; Mexico by Timothy King ISs; 

Brazil by Joel Bergsman 355; Taiwan & The 
Philippines by John H. Power, G. P. Slcat 
& M. Hsing SOs. 

India 

Planning for Industrialisation 

JAGOISH N. BHAGWATI & PAOMA DESAI 

This is the first comprehensive analysis of 
post-war Indian planning and economic policies 
in the fields of foreign trade and industrialization. 
Paper covers 50s 
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THE BANK OF RAJASTHAIi LIMITED 


Registered Office:— Clock Tower, Udaipur 


Central Office :—Jo\a.Ti Bi|zar, Jaipgi 


Directors' Report for the year ended 31st December, 1970 


Tba DlTBeton Im pleaauw In aolimlttliig to tl»e s»imhojdera/the Balan« Sheet and Prodt and 
XOM Ae**«n* fbr the year ended on tlst December 1070 togeUter with the Auditora' Beport. 

OMM mi Itmnu: The paid-up CaplUl and Hwcrvea of the Bank aogregate E^48,0fl,080 aa 
on of buatneM on Slit Decemlicf 1070. Out of the profit for war 

Ba, IMMO ban been tranufumd to Reiit rve J'und under Section 17 of Bantog Begnlatlon A^ 
mo nndSa. TOXH)0 to other BoierWi, ral»InR the total Beaerwi of the BoiA ftom Ki. 20,60.^ to 
&A 28,00,080. Tbetotal Eenervea thua exceed the paid-up capital of the Bank bj more than Be. 8 laoa. 

WorHn§ Fimit: The working Hindi of the Bank have rleen to Ei. 21,87.40.098.40 which are 
nore bl^8AMC.8^11 ai compared to the figure of the last year. 

' DtpmiUi The depoelti of Uvo Hank haw Inwreaaed during t^ year by 19.47 per 
•tend arBe 19 60.49.602 28. The total number of depoait aocounts have also Increased from 1,04,027 
961,10.708 during the year under review. 

UauWtu: The liquid aieeti of tbe Bank (Ca«h In hand. Balancol with Banka. Money at <>« apd 
Skofi^l^and Invwitmetita) aa on 81et December. 1970 were 46.7 per cent of the Bank's total 
IM eompared to 20.86 per cent of the Schedmed Banks' In India. 

Tueartiiinnf .* The Inveatments of the Bank amount to Es. &.02.66A88.77 of which 08.6 per cent 
via Invested in Oovemmeut and other Uustee securities. 72.28 per cent of our Invcstmenta mature 
wttlitik the next ten yesn. 

lArennfff * The total Advances Including Bills Purchased and Discounted as on Slat December , 
im idaodat Ea. 11,64.41.604.84 which were 68.88 per cent of our total deposits. The Bank la 
MS&Hilu to make advances for promotion of Agrloulture and Small Scale Industries. The limits 
snd In force for advances to Agticulture and Small Scale Industries amounted to^ 
and Ba. 8,10,17,000 respectively and ws actual ntlllaaUon was Ea. 83,30,000 and Es. 68,71,000 
feqpsettvely as on Slst Dumber, 1070. 

JiMnefiM : During the year under review, we opened three branches at Bombay ffort), Bhindar 
rfraitmr lilitrlot) and Sawalmadb^ur (Bawalmadlioinur District), raising the total number of branches 
gW*Ws^5?sK ElklSbdeoll. Delwam, Oatbor, and Udalnur University 

in Udaipur District, Baiud in Ohlttorgarh District and Singliana in JhanJnunu Dlstriot. 
SSSss ths above, we propose to open a few more braaeltes during tbe current year. 

IVedf utti its AvprowiatUm: The net profit of tbe Bank for the year under review was 
■p. 57 aa agahuirEs. 7,09.646.66. After adding thereto, a sum of Es. 27.647.48 brought 

iSwud horn the previous year, a sum of Es. 8.60.081.06ls available for appropriation. 

After making the foUowlna appropriations;— Ea. ^ 

To Eeierve Pond under Section 17 ofthe Banking EeguUtlon Act, 1049 .. l.«t*000.00 

To Ckmoral Eeseiw Fund . 70,000.00 

To Bonua to Stalf *• 8,76,000.00 

Tbs Directors now reenmmend to declare a dividend at 11 per cent per annum ^ ^ 

^^deh will absorb a som^ .. .®'M*n2? n2 

Leaving a balance to be carried forward. -. 28,081.06 


Manaomint: Uolor Daulat BlmdiJl. the first ibll-tlme Chsliman and Chief Executlvs J 
the Bank resigned and was relieved Dorn the servloes of the Bank with effl^ tbom Ifilh July uSi 
and Shrl 8. D. Mehra, retired Seoretaiy and Treasurer. State Bank of India, Hyderabad dm)* w 
■ppolnted as Bill-time Chairman and Chief Executive Officer with eSbet flrom I6th July, 1070' 
Bank places on record, the appreciation of the meritorious servlceB rendered by Major Dankt - 
as BilMlme Chairman and Chief Executive Officer. 




Dtrectofi: Under Article 104 of the Articles of Assoclatloii of the Bank, Bhrt B. D. llehn 
oo-opted by the Board of Directors as a Director on the Board with effect Itom 86^ May, 1070 
was appointed as HiU-dme Chairman and Chief Executive Officer Orom lOth July, 1970. Major 
Singhjl resigned from tlm post of Chairman and Chief ExecuUve Officer and was retteved on 
1970. In view of hla vast admlnlstratlvo exp^noe and his Interest In the Arid of Agricnlttirc 
Board of Directors, appointed him as an Additional Director on 8rd August, 1970, under Jmicle So’ 
of the Articles of Association of the Bank. He will oontlnus to hold the Director's Office unto ths A 
of the Annual Oeneral Meeting of the Company proposed to be held on 6th May, 19^. 

* ‘ you are requested to elect him as a Director m ^1 


IS to hold the Director’s Office unto ths 

_ Company proposed to be held on 6th May, 19^. PropoB«5> 

his election as a Director has been rooelvea and you are requested to elect him as a Director ra 
Board of Directors of tbe Bank. ™ 

In accordance with Article Ko. 119 of the Articles of Association of the Bank, Shies Hssnuai 
Slotbarl retires from the Board of Directors by rotation and being eligible, offers himself for nseis^j 
Appointment of Juditon: Tbe shareholders are requested to appoint Auditors for tlM cvru 
year and to fix their romiinontlon. Under Section SO (lA) of the Banlmg Begulatlon Act, 3048, 
Banking Company Is required to obtain the previous approval of tbe Eeserve Bank of ti 
appointing tlie auditors. Ordinarily tbe retiring auditors would have been proposed for reappoisimw 
as Btatutory auditors for the next year but a change appears necessary, because in the cpmmfifZ 
Besorve Bank of India, it Is not deeirablo that the same auditors are associated with a bankn onthy ^ ^ i. 
for an unduly long period of time and they have advised that Bank should take tmmedmia ttnifA 
their rotation. 

The Directors have, therefore, decided to recommend the appointment of Messrs. 3 i' 
Stnghal A Co., as auditors after the conclusion of the ensuing Annual Qeneral BCeetlngto ^ heiddi 
6th May, 1071 till the conclusion of the next Annual Cleneral Meeting In 1978 and aectadl^^ n 
application Is being made to the Eeserve Bank of India seeking Its approval to their. app^iMDtu 
auditors. You are requested to kindly approve the appointment of Messrs. J. X. Stngfisl A (b.. u 
auditors for the next year. 

The Directors are thankA}! to the shareholders. Government of Eajasthau and the eustomen d 
tbe Bank for their continued patronage. They also thank the Officers and the Staff of the Baol ug 
piece on record their appreciation of the services rendered by them. 

By. Order of the Board, 

8. D. MEHBA. 

jAiyun, Chairmm. 

Dated 86<6 Manh, 1971. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT Sfst DECEMBER, 1970 


1969 


1970 1 

1909 

PROPIRTY AND A88IT8 

1970 

Ba F. 


Es. P. 

Es. P. 

1U. P. 

Ea. P. 

Ea. P. 

80,00,000.00 

1. OapKalt 

AUTHORIKTD CaWTAP— 

20,000 Shares of Ba. lOOeach 

20,00,000.00 


1.18.10,802.78 

1. Oaihr 

In hand and with Eeserve Bank of India 
and State Bank of India 


86,66,478.71 

80t00.000.00 

iBSUtD Capital— 

20,000 Shares of Bt. 100 each 

20,00,000.00 



1. Bitanses with Other Rgaki on OnrrsBt 



80»004100.00 

SvnSOElBIP CAPlTATr— 

80.000 Shares of Et. 100 each 

20,00.000.00 


8O.IO4IO.OI 

(I) In India . 

(II) OuteMe India . 

1.67,20,489.94 

Ell 


80,00,000.00 

CAJJJtD AWD Paid-up CAPiTAt--- ^ 
20,000 Bharei of Ba. 100 each, fully 
paid-up . 

20,00,000.00 

20,00,000.00 

80.19.910.01 

8,62.80,000.00 

3. Money it Oiii ind ihorl NellM 


1,67,20,489.M 

2.8046.000.(X 








‘feSiSSiS 

10,480.00 

4.660.00 

f. Raaarvs ruBd Md Otksr Rassrvsi: 

Eeserve Vund under Section 17 of Bank¬ 
ing Begulatlon Act, 1949 

Other Beaervea. 

D^elopnmnt Rebate Reserve. 

Bbare Ftemlum Aoooun. 

16,84,000 00 
0,08.000.00 
10.480.00 
4,660.00 


4.41.70.479.80 

EU 

10.000.00 

4. lofsslaisBls: At or below market value— 

(1) SeruTltlea of the Oeutrad and State 
Governments and othw Trustee 

Securities . 

(Face value Rs. 6,20.80,842) 

(il) Treasury Bills of ihe Ceotral and 

State (Jovomments .. 

(Ill) Fully Paid Preference Sharee 
(hr) Partly Paid Bqidty Shares .. 

(v) Debentures or Bonds 

(Face value Es. 4,26,000) 

(Vi) Other Investments; 

(a) Initial Capital In Unit Trust 

of India . 

(h) Unlhi of the Unit Trust of 

India. 

(vU) Gold. 

4,96.86,981.87 

Ell 

10.000.00 


80,60.980.00 

8.70,80.776.68 
. A08.91.641.88 

8,08,68,666.48 
8.43.661 92 

8. DmmHi 110 Ollier Aaeeintit 

Fixed and Call DeposlU. 

Savings Bank Deposits. 

Cunmt Aocounts, Contlngenoy 

(Unadjusted! . 

Staff Security Deposits. 

9,00,65.361.07 
4,71,63,838.56 

4.94,06,206,07 

8.66,112.68 

88,06,980.00 

2.00.000.00 

4,19,012.50 

60,000.00 

60,000.00 

2,00.000.00 

4,19.618.60 

60,000.00 

60EOO.OO 



(Deposited with this Bank itself being a 
Scheduled Bank) 



4.49.00,008.86 



B.02.66AM47 

10,40,84,786.41 


19,00,40,502.28 

Eon ; Reserve Bank of India has a Uen 
on securities of the face value of Ea. 8 lacs 
on account of guarantees given on behalf 
of constituents. 


K « 

0. B«nt«i«|f frem Other Btiklui Otiaguiaa, 
Afsats, etc.: 

(1| In India. . 

(tl) Outside India . 

4,07,686.48 

Ifl\ 



B. AdvsacM: 

(Other than bad and doubtful debts for 
which urovlslon has been made to the 
satisfaction of tbe Auditors) 

(1) Loans, Cash Credits, Overdrafts, 



y( 0,^019.18 

PAHTICmAUS— ^ ^ 

(1) Secured (Government SecurlUes).. 
(U) Unsecured. 

4,07.686.42 

Ell 


640,^487.10 

etc.— 

(1) In India . 

(U) Outolde India 

(2) BUIb Discounted and Purchased 

742-^088.48 

ziu 


f 0,08.019.18 

ir> 

0. BHUPsyiMe. 


4.07,686.42 

76,82.604.69 

8.64,:»^228.47 

(excluding Treasury Bills of the 
Central and State Oovernmentsk— 

(1) Payable Id India .. .. 

(U) Payable outaide India 



6648.161-10 


' 7.80.66,665.67 

PABticiruns Of ADVAirow—See 
lepamte Statehunt annexed. 


11.94,41,904.5* 

' 1 ^ 

t. BHla tor BOsneefigg tiaf Blllc RasiltaMe 




8. BIRi ResMvshie Betag DIMS far eaBaattao 



1,81,14.770 61 
17,829.98 

as per confra: 

(I) Payable In India . 

(II) Payable outaiM India 

1,88.04,113.26 

69,904.88 


1.21.14.779.61 
17429-OS 

as per contra: 

(ifFayahle In India. 

(11) Kyable outside India 


148,74,10^ 

141,88,009.49 



1,88.74,106.00 

1.8148,609.49 



18.04,72.486.27 

Carried over .. Bs. 


82,7241441.42 

iMl.68,e46.21 

Carriadovw .. ^ 



. . . .. 




























^ BJINi OF IWaSTBlUN WMOm-Cominued 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3Ut DECEMBER, IBTO^Conid. 


m 


100« 


1970 

1909 


1970 « 

JU: P* 

OAMTAL AND UAilUTIit-<(7«fft«^.> 

Bs. F. 

Bs. F. 

Bs. F. 

FROF8RTY AND AtlETf-CConn/.) 

Rs. F, 

Bs. P. 

18.B4.7i?.485.S7 

Brought forward .. Bi. 


22.72,21.141.42 ! 

10,01,63.840.21 

Brought forward .. Bs, 


33.10,32,104.91 

r.64t>.S8 

. 14.68,181’28 

7. OtlMr UaMIlUM! 

(1) Unpaid Dividends. 

<U) Provision for Iiu)onie Tax .. 

21,609.44 

8,92.075.09 


6,68.187.97 

7. OssKitssntP UablllRM for AessptsacM, 
Endsrstnsnti tad Otbsr OMitatlfM per 

contra .. .. .. 


41,64,690.93 

2,86,143,78 

(Ul) Bonus to Staff . 

8,61.051.22 



8. PrsmltM Lets Dsprscistioa: 



124.71 

(iv) Staff Benefit Aooount 

10,124.71 


9.06.038.34 

Total otwt OH on 81st December, 1009 >. 

9,23.039.86 


47,82,798.81 

(V) Branch Adjustments 

77.00,881.98 


17,676 61 

Additioiui during the year 

2.19,018.61 


10,68,439.91 

16,599.10 

3:j,607.78 

(vl) Sundry Creditors Aooonnt .. 

(vU) Income received but not earned 

(vlll) Unexplrod Discount 

10.91,210 08 

Nil 

48,670.61 


9,24,814.85 

376.00 

Lrss—W ritten off . 

11,42.058.46 

Nil 



9,23,039.85 

Bs. P. 

Dei)rcclatlnn as per last 
littlanw Sheet .. 1,21,841.77 

11,42,968.46 


-^,10,643.28 



1.01,45,570.91 

1,02.571 93 



4,68,187.97 

fi. AessvtansM, Indsnsmuts and otbsr Okll- 

gatfsas per contra 



19.269.84 

Depreciation during the 
year. 24,360 64 





1,21.841 77 


1,46.201 31 



0. Prifil and Less: 



8,02,098.08 



9,90,767.16 

1.9^,033.17 

1,80.371.60 

Balance of lost year's profit after 
appropriations. 

UtSB—Dividend for 1969 

2,47,808.23 

2,19.660.76 


20,67,888.17 

2,76,876.06 

1. Furalturs and FIxIurM Lsss Dsprsslstlsn: 

As per lost Balance Sheet 

Additlotks during the year 

23,18,608 43 

3,18,416.87 


7.061.07 

7,99,046.50 


27,647.48 

8,32,488.57 



Adi>— l*rofit for the year brought from 
Profit and Loss Account 


28.43.764.23 

26,256.80 

Lass- -Written off during the year 

26,3fl.936.3G 

33,127.48 



23,18,608.43 

10,48.966.23 


26,04.797 82 


8,07,308.23 

Uiss—Appropriations: Its. P. 

8.00.081.05 


LKS.S— B'i. P. 

I>oiiri>ctatioa os per last 

Balancx) Sheet ,.11,52.930.16 


1,60,000.00 

1,20.000.00 

2,80,000.00 

Beserve Fund under 

Section 17 .. 1,67,000.00 

Other Eeserves .. 70,000.00 

Bonus to Stair .. 3,76.000.00 



19,048.16 

Lbss— 

Depreciation on vrrlttcn 
off during the year .. 9,048.75 





10,24.917.07 

1.28,010.09 

11.43,887.41 

Depreciation durliig the 
year . 1,53,633.16 



6,60,000.00 


6,12,000.00 






11,52.936 16 


12,97,420.57 


2,47,308.23 



2.48,081 05 



10. Oontinisnt UablllUn: 


11,66,672 27 

10. Othsr Assail incindini Silver: 


13.07.877.26 



2.831. H6 

1.02,16,011.89 

(I) Claims against the Banking Company 

^ not acknowledged as debts .. 

(II) Money for which the Banking 
Company is contingently liable— 

8,391.46 


Nil 

7,17,681.64 

10,041.75 

(!) Silver. 

(11) Sundry Debtors . 

(LU) Stamps . 

Nil 

l,87,*:i9 66 

13,469,26 


Nil 

98,68.811.80 

m 

Nil 

2.09,000.00 

Guarantees given by the Banking 
('lompany on bcIuU of: 

(a) Directors or Officers .. 

(b) Others. 

(ili) Arrears of Cumulatlvo Preteronce 
Dividend . 

(iv) liability on Bills of. Exchange 

rediscounted. 

(v) In respect of Partly Paid Bhar^ .. 

Notb (1) ProviBlon to the lull extent 
for future giatuity to staff has not been 
mode as Uabiiity for it lias not been 

( 

KU 

1,71,60,673.41 

NU 

NU 

2,00,000.00 


1.90.008.00 

21,145.00 

2,00,123.13 

18.61,783.36 

16,02,347.06 

2,122.13 

2,63,174.08 

(iv) Cash in Traiutlt . 

(V) Prepaid Insurance. 

(vi) Siattunery in Stock. 

(vlJ) Income accrued but not reAliw^d .. 

(vUi) Indian Inroiiw Tax deducted at 
Hourtxi and Ingomo Tax paid in 
advance . 

(lx) Building Equipment 

(x) Conveyance; Jls. P. 

As per last Balance 

Sheet .. .. 2,03.533.76 

3,41,070.00 

24,500 00 

2,97,087.46 

16,84,620.22 

7,03,179.90 

2,120 87 



ascertained. 



45,086.73 

Additions during the 
year >.. .. 60,965 00 







3,08,260.81 

14,727.06 

* 3,03,498.76 
L»fl8-Written off during 
' the year. 3,170.32 







2,03,633.76 

8.00.322.43 







1,36,986.94 

LH58— Bs. P. 

Depreciation 
as per last 

Balance 

Sheet .. 1,65.663.40 







9.295.48 

L*88 — 

Depreciation 
on written 
off during 

the year .. 1.859 03 





. 


1,26,690.40 

1,53,804 46 







28.978.03 

Add— 

Depreciation 
during the 

year .. 41.303.15 







1.66.668.49 

1.95,107.61 







1,37,870.26 


1.66,214.82 






41,99,122.22 



83.78.602,17 





mi 

11 , Nos-lssklng Antli Aegnlnd la ItllilMiJM 
«f OtalMi. 

(Stating mode of valuation) 


NU 




mJi7,«9.492.41 

10,08,88,826.76 

Cinuid Total .. Bs. 


24.17.69.4W).41 




















THE BANK OF RAJASTHAN LIMlTEDf-CbntmiMd 


Schedule of Particutars required by the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 attached to and fonnit^ part of the 

Balance Sheet as at 31et December, 1970 


1060 

PARTICULARS OP ADVANCES 


1070 


Bills DisoouBted 

Purohoesd 

Loans, Advances, 
Cash Credit and 
Overdrafts 

Total 

BlQs Discounted 
and 

Purchased 

Loans, Advances, 
Cash Credit and 
Overdrafts 

Total 

BA P. 

Rs. P. 

Re. P. 


■ Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

»*• hi 

1,07.71.184.06 

4,87,03.060.80 

6,54.74.106.76 

(i) Debts considered good in respect of whieb the Banking Company Is folly secured 

8,05.30,376.06 

6.11,80.844.65 

0,16,69,721' 

8.86.288.02 

18,89,601.10 

22,16,806.02 

(U) Debts oonsiilcmd good for which the Banking Company holds no other security than the 
debtors’ ixusonal soeurlty . 

(ill) Debts considered good secured bv the personal Uajilitles of one or more parties in 
addition to tho personal secnrlty oi the debtors: 

11,60,245.17 

22,88,801.20 

84,44.03647 

KU 

22,05.498 43 

22,06,408.43 

(a) Debta guaranteed by the Oovonunent of Ealasthan and Maharashtra 

NU 

10,74.887.48 

W,74.M7.4| 

78.81.860.69 

2,88,210.77 

80,70.076.30 

(b) Others .. ,, 

1,15.20,898.70 

68,81,960.16 

1,88,52,858.14 

ira 

Nil 

NU 

(Iv) Debts considered doubtful or bad, not provided for .. .. .. 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

f4tajt0.228.47 

6,26.20,437.10 

7,80,5&.66&.57 


4,32,07,620.01 

7,22.84,088.48 

11,54.41,604^ 

Nil 

1.63,168.22 

1,63,168.22 

(V) Debta due by Directors or Officers of the Banktag Company br any of them oithej 
severally or jointly with any other persons. 

NU 

1.41.848.48 

1.41,848.41 

0.24.672.66 

NU 

0,24.672.60 

(vi) Debta due by Companies or Firms In which the Dlrecton of the Banking Company are 
Int created as Directois, Partners or Managing Agents or. in case of Private Companies, 
as Members . 

12,40,760.62 

NU 

18.40.760 .M 

NU 

1.68.667.64 

1,68,667.64 

(vU) Maximum total amount of advances. Including temporary advances made at any time 
daring the year to Directors or Managers or Oificers ol the Banking Company or any of 
them cither severally or Jointly with any other persons . 

NU 

1,60,714.78 

1.69,714.W 

4,07,746.81 

22,68,041.10 

27.66,787.50 

(vUi) Maximum total amount of advances including temporary advances granted during the 
year to the Companies or Firms in which the Directors of the Baiutng Company are 
httarested as Directors, Partners, Managing Agents or in case of Private CompanlM, 
as Members . .. .. . 

12,56,005.62 

Nil 

12,56,005,61 

NU 

NU 

Nil 

(lx) Due from Bonking Companies. 

N1 

68,21,704.63 

68.21,704.03 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


1900 


Ba p. 


57,87.772.20 

1. 

47,76,894.81 

2. 

8,778.00 

3. 

2,87,965.78 

4. 

1A441.85 

6. 

8,26,380.88 

6. 

15.780,00 

7. 

8.88,684.08 

8. 

2.68,284.80 

0. 

m 

10. 

8,07,088.42 

11. 

7.00.040.60 

12. 

1,^,88.063.07 



EXPENDITURE 

Interest ptld on Deposits, Borrowings, etc. 

Bslarlcs, Allowances sod ?rovJdenl Fund . 

Directors' and Loosl Comnilttoe Vembers* Fees and 
AUowAOoes . 

Bent, TsKes, Insnrsnce, Lighting, oto. 

Law Charges . 

Postage. Tolegrsms and Stamps . 

Auditors’ Fees .. . 

Depredation on and Ecpairs to the Banltlng Company's 
wperty . 

Stationery. Printing. Advertisement, etc. 

Loss from Bale of or Dealing with NoO’Danlilng Assets 

Oilier Kspendlturo . 

Balance of Profit .. . 

Total .. Ba. 


1970 

Toeo 

Rs. P. 

Rs. P. 

68,04.504.31 


60.64,088.40 

1,01,12,168.06 

7,026.00 

8,54,302.30 

21.64.068.46 

1.864.06 

18,808.45 

3,84,370.44 

8,80,660.23 

16.705.00 

NU 

2,77,000.00 

2,87,674.21 

Nfl 

4,82.785.40 

8,.32,488.67 

Nil 

8,26.827.23 

1,64.72.120.20 

1,20.33,063.07 


INCOME 

(Less provision mndo during the year for bad and doubtful debta 
and other usual or nccoasary provisions} 


1970 

Ba. P. 


1 . 

2 . 


Interest and Discount. 

Conunlsslon. Kxohange and Brolcerage”. 


1.18.08.0M.(» 

28,62.601.11 


8. Bents 




4. Net Profit on Sale of Invostn>enta, Gold and Silver, Land, 

Premises and Otfwr Assets <not m^ited to Eeservos or any ^ 

particular Fund or Account). 24!6<6A(l W 

6. Net Profit on Eevaluatlon of Investments, Cold and Bllver, 

Land, Premises and Otluv Assets (not credited to Reserves 

or any partloular Fund or Account). Nil 


6. Income from Non-Banking Assets and Profit from Bale of or 
Dealing with such Assets . 


Nfl 


7. Other Receipts 


Total 




Bs. 


l,M.72.12fl.W 


AUDITOR!' REPORT TO THE INAREHOLDER! 

We have audited the annexed Balance Hlieot of the Bank of Ba^t^n Lifted, Udaiptir, ns at 
I Beeember. 1070 and the annexed Profit and Loss Acoount of tlio Bank for tho year endeil on tlmt 
» In which ate Incor^ated the returns of 17 branrlm audited by us and 63 b^chffl audited by 
Chartered Accountants. In accordance with tho provisions of Section 29 of the Banking 
■ ‘ Act. 1949, read with the provisions to Bub-section (1) <2) <>f S^tlon 211 and 

a (6) of Bection 211 and SectlM 227 of the Companies Act. 1066. the Balanw Sheet and 
«i Loss Account are not rooulred to be and are not drawn In sooordanoe with the Stato 

__I of the Companies Act, 1966. Tho accounts are therefore drawn up in conformity with 

s A and B of the Third Schedule to the Banking Regulation A(^. 1040. 


We report that 

<g) wo have obtained ah tho informations and explanation which, to the best rf onr Imowlodge 
and belief, were necessary for the purpose of i^lt and have found them to bo satisfactory; 
<!) the transactions of the Bank which have come to our notice, have been within the powen 
of the Bank: 


{e) In onr opinion, proper liooks of six^unt as required by law have been kept by the Bank so 
far aa appears from our oxamlnatlon of those books; 

<4) the Bank's Balaoce Sh«*t and Profit and Loss Account dealt with by this report ate In 
agmement with books of accoimt and the returns; 

(4) the reporta on the accounts of live branches audited by Branch Auditors hare been forwarded 
to us and tho same have been eousldexed by ns in preparing our report; 


C/} In onr opinion, and to the beet of our Infonoatlon and according to the explanatlona given 
to us, the said accounts tagether with notes tiiereon give the Information required by the 
Companies Act, 1956, in tbo maimer ho requir^ for Banking Companies and on sqm basis 
&e said Balance Blieot gives a trun and fair view of the state of ^alrs of the Bank m at 
Slst December, 1070 ami Profit ami Loss Account gives a true and fair view of the profit lot 
the year ended upon that data. 


B. D. OAROIXYA. O.DA., V.O.A.. 
PW. 

B. D. OABQISYA « CO.. 

qhartmS 


Neta.'—Partlenlart of remuneration relating to the Chief Executive Offloeeg: 


Major Danlat Singh 
(1-1-1070 to 
16-7-1970) 

Shrl 8. D. Mehni 
(16-7-1070 to 
31-12-1070) 


Ra P. 

Rg. P. 

(DSalarli*. 

(11) Allowances . 

24,020.00 

11,082.00 

(iU) Sitting fee . 

860.00 

225.00 

(hr) Bonus.. 



(V) Employer’s contribution to provident 
fund, Mnsion Amd or any other super¬ 
annuation fund .. 

1,612.88 

019.57 

(vi) Payment by way of gratuity, pension 
or otherwise in excess of the employer’s 
contrlbutton and interest thereon paid 
to Uie ex-ohalrman . 

6,000.00 


(vU) Monetary value of any other benefits 
or porquisttea .. 

1,027.00 

4B10.il 

(vtU) Total of Items (1) to (vli) 

88,000.88 

16,088.58 

(lx) Raiary and aDosranoef of the Chief 
Executive OIBcsr as stated la the 
Profit and Loss Account of the 
year .. 


- 


60.896-** 

88.S32.M 


dr. 8. BABEL. 

QmtMMtiMgtt 




i^AnroX. Uaith, 197l« 












































EXPORT ANtilE 



Cable exports 

rpHE consortium of cable manufacturers 
^ has received laxise orders for oables 
worth Rs 5 crores. In a stiff contest with 
the UK, France and other industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries, the consortium has won 
a UAJi order for 1.1 and 11 kV aluminium 
conductor paper insulated lead covered and 
armoured cables worth Rs 2.50 crores. 
From USSR it has received order for 10 kV 
aluminium conductor cables worth Rs .1.52 
crores and from Public Utility Board, 
Singapore for 22 kV cables with copper 
conductor valued at Rs 70 lakhs. In the 
case of the UAR export order, however, 
the consortium is finding some difficulty. 
Ihe needed Government approval for ex¬ 
ports has not yet come so far as it has 
been stated that the necessary allocation 
for funds had not been made in the bilate¬ 
ral trade agreement. Cables with allumi- 
nlum conductors are special items and the 
market for this is limited. The industry 
wants that the cables should be included 
in bilateral trade agreements and prefer¬ 
ence in allocation of funds under the agree¬ 
ment be ensured. If adequate funds are 
made available, additional orders from the 
UAR can possibly be secured. A delegation 
from UAR is expected to visit Delhi shortly 
to sort out the difficulties about the export 
of goods from here. Industry expects that 
during the meeting with the delegation 
arrangements would be made for expedit¬ 
ing the cable exports from here. 

During the last four years since the 
formation of the consortium the cable ex¬ 
ports are on increase. The exports so far 
have been of the order of 2,125 kms worth 
Hs 8.7 crores. In the past 12 months alone 
the industry has received export orders 
worth Rs 5,75 crores. Perhaps the biggest 
gain of the consortium drive has been the 
export of cables of internationally accepted 
standards from the country. The Rs 5.75 
crores export orders for power cables in 
the last one year is inclusive of Rs 4.5 
, crores of P.I. cables with aluminium con^ 

' ductors and Rs 1.15 crores of cables with 
• copper conductors. Copper conductor 

cables involve Import of basic material. 
Aluminium conductor cables are made sul>- 
stantially out of indigenous raw material. 
The industry’s effort has been to sell more 
of aluminium conductor cables. Export of 
aluminium conductor cables has had a con¬ 
siderable success in the UAR and the 
USSR. Other countries covered are: 

Malayasla, Ceylon, Malawi, Dubai and the 
Sudan. O 

New expott^cotporation 

'ptE Project and Equipment Corporation. 

the ne^ly formed subsidary of the State 
Trading Cbr^ration, is likely to provide 
® push for the export of railway and engi- 
^ering equipment. So far the Cotpora- 
you has received oarers worth Rs 63 crores 
items from countries such as the 
TTcSt Poland^ the 

H®SR> Sweden, East Africa, 

^ •ttd Tsiwm. The bulk 
^ «ie crom are for 


machinery, machine tool castings, alumi¬ 
nium conductor:^ handtools and rock drills. 
Besides these, the Corporation is 
also negotiating the sale of many other 
products like railway coaches, cement 
plants, refineries, hotel equipment, con¬ 
struction equipment etc which are likely 
to result in more orders In the near future. 
The Corporation has also plans to pursue 
turn-key projects abroad vigorously. These 
include construction of new railway lines, 
building complete industrial plants etc, 
starting with their preliminary surveys to 
final budding. The Project and Equipment 
Corporation was formed recently and the 
engineering and railway equipment divi¬ 
sion of the STC was merged into it. Q 

Paints fot Russia 

nLUNDELL Eomite Paints of Bombay 
^ has started executing a major order 
for the supply of Rs 18 lakhs worth of 


emoite pammel synthetic enamel packed in 
small tins. The material is being manu¬ 
factured according to the specifications of 
the Soviet buyers and Is packed ia deco¬ 
rative tins with labels printed in Russian 
language. The company has executed simi¬ 
lar orders from Thailand and Burma. Q 

Coal to U.K, 

SHIPMENTS of coal against the first ever 
^ export contract signed with the UK 
for this commodity are expected to begin 
this month. In its bid to find outlets for 
Indian coal, the Minerals and Mentals Trad¬ 
ing Corporation recently succeeded in get¬ 
ting an order for 2.5 lakh tonnes of coal 
from the UK. The MMTC has also made 
arrangements to export 1.84 lakh tonnes of 
steam coal, 26,359 tonnes of slack coal and 
9,000 tonnes of coke to Burma. q 


What India can sell 


T he Directorate of Commercial Publicity 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade has 
issued a further list of global tenders. The 
purchasing authorities, the items required 
and the closing dates of these tenders are 
as follows: 

Argentina 

SEGBA. Buenos Aires; Equipment, 
material, assembly and commissioning of 
an internal telephone system to operate in 
transformer sub-stations; May 31, 1971. 


Project Director, Tarpaulin Plant 
Project No. 16, Kyaik-waing, Pagoda Road, 
Rangoon; Dyestuffs and chemicals; May 
30, 1971. 

Hongkong 

The Secretary, Central Tender Board, 
Colonial Secretariat, Lower Albert Road, 
Hongkong; Toilet paper; June 4, 1971. 

Indonesia 

The Ministry of Trade, Republic of 
Indonesia, Djalan Abdul Muis, Jakarta; 
Fertilisers; June 3, 1971. 


Tehran Regional Electrie Company. 
Jaleh Square, Tehran; Paper iDsiuaM 
underground power cables and accessories 
for operating up to 20 kv; June 12. 1971. 

Iran Tobacco Company, Tehran; Steel¬ 
yard for weighing cigarette cartons; 
June 13, 1971. 


The President, Central Foreign Pur¬ 
chasing Board, Baghdad; Poro^ain china 
and iron equipment; May 23, 1971; petrol 
launches; June 6, 1971. 

Iraqi Ports Administration, Basrah; 
Low tension underground cables; May 26. 
1971, Teleprinter equipment; May 26, 
1971. 

Director General of Public Works, 
Ministry of Works and Housing, Baghdad; 
Baily bridges or equivalent; July 1, 1971. 

Nepal 

_ Chief Engineer, Roade Department, 
Babar Mahal, Kathmandu; Equlsnnent 


and vehicles for highway maintenance 
programme; July 15, 1971. 

Papua and New Guinea 

Administration of the Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea. Papua; Conu- 
gated galvanised steel culverting; June 1. 
1971. 


The Controller of Stores, Sudan Rail¬ 
ways, Atbara; Rolled steel bearing plates; 
June 1, 1971. 

Thailand 

Purchase and Stores Department, 
Metropolitan Electricity Authority. 121 
Chakraphet Road, Bangkok; Copper cable; 
June 7, 1971. 

Turkey 

Milli Egitim Bakanligi, Meslekl ve 
Taknik Ogretlm Mustesariiri, Egitim 
Araclari ve Teknik Is Birligl, Genel 
Mudurhi^, Ankara; Physics instruction 
apparatus; May 31, 1971. 


Telecommunications Organisation, 
P.O. Box 795, Cairo; paper tape rolls for 
telegraph machines; June 5, 1971. 

I^estuffs and Chemicals Co, Kafr £1 
Dawar; Inorganic raw materials for manu¬ 
facture of dyestuffs; June 1, 1971; Organic 
raw materials and intermediates for 
manufacture of dyestuffs; June 2. 1971; 
Press cakes for the manufacture of Vat- 
dyestuffs; June 3, 1971. 


The Secretary, Republic of Zambia, 
Central Supply and Tender Board. P.O. 
Box 1009, Lusaka; Post mortem and 
surgeons gloves; June 4, 1971. 

Exporters may obtain the tender 
documents from the purchasing authori¬ 
ties of the respective countries. Further 
details about these overseas contracts c an 
be had from the Indian Export Service 
Bulletin dated May 1, 1971, Issued by the 
Directorate of Commercial Publicity In the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
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Bankers to the Iskuo at the branches of the banks mentioned below during 
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BANKING HOURS ON WEDNESDAY, THE 2ND JUNE, 1971. 
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BALANCE SHEETS 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


Bengal Coal sales slump 


WITH lower sales for the year ended 
^ October 31,1970 at Rs 11 crores against 
12.6 crores in the previous year, the 
gross profit of the Bengal Coal Co Ltd 
(Chairman: Mr Bhaskar Mitter, Calcutta) 
slumped to Rs 63 lakhs from Rs 109 lakhs. 

(In laklu ofrupooi) 
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The net profit, after depredation, dropped 
to Re 10 lakhs from Rs 57 lakhs. However, 
the ordinary dividend has been maintained 
at 12 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 5.7 per cent against 8.6 per 


cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 2 per cent ( 10.2 per cent). 

In the year under review, operations at 
the company’s collieries were hampered by 
several factors like the unprecedented 
wagon shortage which troubled the entire 
coal industry for the major part of the 
year, the widespread strikes in key sectors 
such as the railways, the steel plants, the 
power houses and explosives factories and 
by increased lawlessness together with acts 
of violence throughout the coalfields. How¬ 
ever, production and despatches at the 
collieries worked by the company were 
affected by only 3.4 per cent and 6.2 per 
cent, respectively, as compared with 6 per 
cent and 10 per cent for the industry as a 
whole. Similarly, stocks at the company’s 
collieries at the close of the year represent¬ 
ed 26 days’ production as compared with 
about 55 days for the industry. 

During the year the net additions to 
block amounted to Rs 32.48 lakhs (Rs 41.23 
lakhs). ’The major part of the capital expen¬ 
diture incurred was in connection with the 
Trans Adjai project at Girimint colliery 
for winning Poniati seam^oal and on modi¬ 
fication of the screening plant at Murulidih 
colliery. In addition, expenditure has also 
been incurred on the opening out and the 
development of the Mohuda top seam of 
this colliery from which coal production 
has since started. □ 

Raipur Manufacturing 

TOITH higher sales for the year ended 
^ December 31, 1970 at Rs 5.4 crores 
against Rs 4.3 crores in the previous year, 
the gross profit of the Raipur Mfg Co Ltd 
(Chairman: Miss Lilavati Lalbhai, 
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has only one thing 
I missing to make 
a good cup #•# 

YOU! 


Take only 

1 gracious minutes-^ 
to make coffee 
Just right to any tasto'' 

POtSOtTS FRBIICH COPRE 


Ahmedabad) rose to Rs 67 lakhs from Rs 54 
lakhs. The nertJ proftti, -after depreciiation 
and taxation, amounted to Rs 30 lakhs 
(Ks 13 lakhs). The ordinary dividend was 
16 per cent (24 per cent). This is payable 
on the increased cfipital. During thie year 
under review the ordinaiy subscribed 
capital of the company was raised to 
Rs 75 lakhs from Rs 50 lakhs by issue of 
bonus shares. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 12.5 per cent against 12.4 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 13.5 per cent (8 per cent). 

In the year under review the company 
has done well in spite of increases in the 
Pirtces of cotton,, colours,, chemicals and 
dearness allowance. Export for the year 
amounted to Rs 10.99 lakhs (Rs 7.69 lakhs) 
The Government of India had already 
issued a letter of intent in favour of the 
company for setting up a plant for the 
manufacture of fine china crockery to the 

(In lakba of rupees) 
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tune of 1,800 tons per annum. The collabo¬ 
ration agreement with Porzellanfabrik 
Langenthal AG, Langenthal, Switzerland, 
has been approved by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. The company has applied to the 
Government for industrial licence. An 
application for the import of machinery 
has also been submitted to ‘ the Grovem- 
ment and the necessary import licence 
will be issued after the industrial licence 
has been given to the company. The exist¬ 
ing ceramic factory has not yet become 
profitable due to high cost of fuel, raw 
materials and wagea 

As a part of reorganisation and reno¬ 
vation programme the company has inc^- 
red a capital expenditure of ^ 33 lakhs. 
The main items include twa suction units 
for cards, 26 NMM/Ruti/aufoit^xc loontf 

and two size pressure cookera. 
led ^iapadty of ntiiJIa In 
lAijuiica' KW ^. 






looms UidUtling 2X0 automatic looms with 
complete dyetog, bleaching, roller print¬ 
ing end physical and chemical 

testing laboratory, □ 

Devkaran Naujee Insonuice 

The gross direct premium income of all 
tiiie departments of Devkaran Nanjee 
Insurance Co Ltd, Bombay, for the year 
ended December 31, 1970 has increased to 
^ 83,26 lakhs from Rs 65.85 lakhs in the 
previous year. The net fire premium 
ynritten during the year was Rs 35.55 lakhs 
(iRs 28.51 lakhs). The net premium of mis¬ 
cellaneous department rose to Rs 15.25 
lalis from Rs 10.78 lakhs. The total net 
premium of all the departments amounted 
to Bs 53,05 lakhs (Rs 40.71 lakhs). After 
providing for the full gratuity liability of 
Us 3.75 lakhs and an additional invest¬ 
ment reserve and also for taxation liabi- 
lity» the net profit came to Rs 3.94 lakhs. 
The directors have proposed a final divi¬ 
dend of 14 per cent which together with 
the interim dividend of 8 per cent amounts 
to 22 per cent against 20 per cent for the 
previous years. An amount of Rs 2 Lakhs 
has been transferred to the general 
reserve which now stands at Rs 5.90 lakhs. 

Globe Auto Electricals 

t Sales of Globe Auto Electricals Ltd, 
'Bombay, for the year ended December 31, 
1970, have gone up to Rs 1.33 crores from 
Rs 1.06 crores in the previous year record¬ 
ing a rise of about 25 per cent. The net 
profit, after providing Rs 2.10 lakhs (Rs 1.96 
lakhs) for depreciation amounted to Rs 4.31 
lakhs (Rs 3.64 lakhs). The dividend has 
been maintained at 6 per cent. The profit 
would have been more but for the addi¬ 
tional bonus burden for the years 1968 and 
1969, totalling Rs 1.49 lakhs. The company 
is at present engaged in diversifying the 
range of its products to meet the rising 
needs of the country for tractors, trucks, 
jeeps, cars and scooters. An industrial 
licence for doubling the production has 
been received. Based on the successful 
completion of its expansion and diversifica¬ 
tion schemes, the company hopes to 
achieve a tmmover of Rs 5 crores by tbe 

end of 1975. 

• 

Khandelwal Udyog 

Turnover of Khandelwal Udyog Ltd, 
Bombay, for the year ended December 31, 
1970 has spurted to Rs 101.13 lakhs from 
Bs 56.62 lakhs in the previous year. The 
profit, after providing Rs 95,614 
(Rs 94,519) for depreciation, amounted to 
Bs 12.20 lakhs (Rs 7.13 lakhs). The direc¬ 
tors propose to declare dividend on 10 per 
r^eemable cumulative preference 
shares for two years 1967 and 1968 after a 
lajwe of about 4 years. After necessary 
adjustments, the accumulated losses are 
reduced to Rs 13.98 lakhs from Rs 21.61 
lakhs. As on March 31, 1971 the order 
Posi-ion exce^ed Rs 1.20 crores (Rs 0.75 
crores). 

Hindustan ^^ttmiainin 

Gross sales cf Hindustan Aluminium 
Corporation Ltd, Bwnbay, for the year 
^ded December 31, 1970 increased to 
^ 50.66 crores from Ks 41.33 crores in the 
Ij’evious. year. Excise duty paid in the 
Was Bs 10.86 crores (Rs 7.06 crores). 
*ne net ptofii after providing Rs 3.82 
(B« crenos) for depredation, 

4 ^ 11 ^ Bm orores (Bs 6.46 crores). 


to 12i per cent from 10 per cent. The 
development rebate absorbed Rs 0.33 crores 
(Rs 4 crores) while the general reserve got 
Hs 6199 crores (Re 2.49 crores). The net 
block of the company as on December 31, 
1970 stood at Rs 35.25 crores (Hs 36.92 
crores). Production of primary metal was 
78,191 tonnes (72,231 tonnes) and that of 
fabricated i)roducts (properzirods, rolled 
products and extrusions) was 43,227 tonnes 
(35,010 tonnes). 

During 1968 and 1969, 23,956 tonnes of 
metal were exported earning Rs 9.35 crores 
in foreign exchange. However, exports 
were banned in 1970 and thus only 2,499 
tonnes of mefal could be exported against 
prior commitments. The scheme for ex¬ 
pansion of the company's production capa¬ 
city up to 1.2 lakh tonnes was cleared last 
year and the first stage of the expansion 
prograname, which is scheduled to raise the 
primary capacity to one lakh tonnes by 
the middle of 1972, has been taken on hand. 
The second phase of expansion to 1.2 lakh 
tonnes is scheduled to be completed by the 
end of 1973. 


Indastrial Detalopmoit Bank 

Operations of Industrial Development 
Bank of India, Bombay, during the nine 
months from July 1970 to March 1971 
showed considerable increase as compared 
to the corresponding period in the previous 
year. Total gross sanctions rose to Rs 80,9 
crores from Rs 43.5 crores recording an in¬ 
crease of 86 per cent and disbursals increas¬ 
ed to Rs 52 crores from Rs 32.7 crores 
showing a rise of 59 per cent. The bulk 
of the improvement in sanctions during the 
nine-month period was brought about by 
sharp increases under direct loans (other 
than for exports), refinance of industrial 
loans and refinance of export credits. Such 
assistance aggregated Rs 52.4 crores, which 
was more more than treble the assistance 
sanctioned in the corresponding period of 
1969-70. Direct assistance to industrial 
concerns (other than for exports) including 
underwriting of shares and debentures etc 
aggregated Rs 24.7 crores in respect of 25 
projects. Sanctions imder export finance 
aggregated Rs 17 crores (Rs 6.1 owes). 
Allowing for the inflow of funds from re- 
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the like—will bring you a richer harvest. 

UCOBANK can help you with 
that extra money. 
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UCOMNK PAVES PATH TO PROSPERITY 


paymenta of aisiatiu^ earlier as 

well as sales oi investaiients, the net outgo 
of funds frop> the n>BI during the period 
was Rs 2441 crores (Rs 11.5 crores). 

Eastern Mannfactiiriog 

Sale of gunnies of the Eastern Manu¬ 
facturing Co Ltd, Calcutta, for the year 
ended December 31, 1969 has declined to 
Rs 1.08 crores from Rs 2.16 crores in the 
previous year. After providing Rs 5.03 lakhs 
(Rs 4.69 lakhs) for depreciation, the com¬ 
pany has suffered a lo.ss of Rs 8.81 lakhs 
against a profit of Rs 98,132. The accounts 
for the year under review could not be 
Rnalised in time due to closure of com¬ 
pany’s head office for about three months 
from March 1970 to May 1970. The year 1969 
was also another critical period in the his¬ 
tory of the jute industry. Jute crop for the 
year under review was adversely affected 
by climatic conditions. Due to short jute 
crop, prices of raw jute were very high 
throughout the year. Thus, trading was un¬ 
profitable because of marked disparity bet¬ 
ween raw jute and finished goods prices. 
Again, in order to cope with the short jute 


crop, the Government of India was forced 
to restrict raw jute purchase and produc¬ 
tion, as a result of which the company’s 
mills could not work to its optimum 
capacity, 

Saswad Mali Sugar 

Total sales of the Saswad Mali Sugar 
Factory Ltd, Malinagar, Sholapur, for the 
year ended July 31, 1970 have increased to 
Rs 2.81 crores from Rs 2.30 crores in the 
previous year. The net profit, after provid¬ 
ing Rs 5.02 lakhs (Rs 4.51 lakhs) for depre¬ 
ciation and Rs 4.30 lakhs (Rs 6.59 lakhs) for 
taxation, amounted to Rs 3.08 lakhs 
(Rs 3.87 lakhs). The ordinary dividend has 
been maintained at 6 per cent. During the 
year under review, cane crushed was 1.76 
lakh tonnes (1.57 lakh tonnes). Sugar pro¬ 
duced was 1.75 lakh bags (1.66 lakh bags). 
Average recovery was 9.92 per cent 
(10.63 per cent). An order has already 
been placed for a complete new plant 
of 1,250 tonnes capacity with Buckau 
Wolf New India Engineering Works 
Ltd, Pimpri. The cost of this new 


earn increased rates of interest 
on smaii savings 

Higher interest rates announced by the 
j Central Government are now in force- 

you can’t help 


saving po y - 


plant Is Ra 1.44 croires md m « 

Rs 26 lakhs has paid towasds ths 
same. It was decided to transfer this new 
plant to the co-operative society; namely 
the Saswad Mali Sahakari Sal^ar KmI 
khana Ltd and consequently the erectioa 
of the new plant is to be done by the said 
society at its own cost, 


Preilminarie$ 


Bharat Suryodaya 

Total net sales and other receipts of 
the Bharat Suryodaya Mills Co Ltd, Ahme. 
dabad, for the year ended December 31, 
1970 increased to Rs 2.79 crores from Rs 2,67 
crores in the previous year. The net profit, 
after providing Rs 6.89 lakhs (Rs 6.30 
lakhs) for depreciation and Rs 1.33 lakhg 
(Rs 3.75 lakhs) for taxation, amounted to 
Rs 4.02 lakhs (Rs 12.26 lakhs). The ordinary 
dividend has been pruned to 12 per cent 
from 15 per cent. The development rebate 
reserve and the development and rehabill* 
tation reserve absorl^d Rs 1.30 lakhs 
(Rs 4.04 lakhs). The general reserve got 
Rs 2.75 lakhs (Rs 8.90 lakhs). The com. 
pany proposes to issue bonus shares in the 
ratio of one ordinary share for every ten 
shares held. The issue is subject to the 
approval of the Government. The new 
ordinary shares, if issued, shall rank pari 
passu with existing ordinary ^ares from 
the date of issue and shall be entitled to 
receive dividends declared thereafter. 
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POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK~ 

i) Single, Joint and Provident 
Fund Accounts. 

ii) Minimum Balance Rs. 100. 

iii) Blocked Deposit for 2 years. 
POST OFFICE TIME DEPOSITS 
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7.YEAR NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATE (IV ISSUE). 


Old Rate 
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New Rate 
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3f% 

4% 

4% 

4i% 

4i% 

44% 


6% to 74% 

6|% 

6f% 

IVA 
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BlondeU Eomite Paints 

Sales of Blundell Eomite Paints Ltd, 
Bombay, for the six months ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1970 amounted Rs 1.79 crores against 
Rs 1.48 crores for the corresponding period 
in the previous year. The pre-tax profit 
after providing Rs 3.51 lakhs (Rs 3.59 
lakhs) for depreciation was Rs*9.88 lakhs 
(Rs 5.76 lakhs). For the first time, the 
company has declared an interim dividend 
of 4 per cent, payable on July 1, 1971 to 
those shareholders whose names arc on- 
the register of members on June 4, 1971! 
The dividend for the year ended June 30, 
1970 was 10 per cent. 



For details, please ask your nearest 
Post Office or write to the Regional 
Director, National Savings of your State. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS ORGANIZATION 



GuiarEt Agro-Lidiistries Coip 

The Gujarat AgroJndustries Corpora- 
tion Ltd, Ahmedabad, recently set up 
second subsidiary company, the Agro-m- 
dustries Oil Extractions Ltd It will un«^ 
take the extraction of oil from rice 
and such other products. It will also j”' 
vestigate the possibilities of 
modern rice mills at various -i. 
Gujarat, The ewnpany^s authori^ 
tal ia Rs so lakhs. The 
the Corporation. Coft to,- 

ag» Ltd, has already and 

ages, one at Boriavi In 
the oth«r at Deeaa th 







Subdued sentiment 

Bombay, May 12 

I rregular price movement and quiet 
undertone marked trading on Dalai 
Street during the "^eek under review. 
Business was restricted as operators were 
reluctant to enter into fresh commitments 
owing to the various prevailing uncer¬ 
tainties. 

The proximity of the Union Budget, 
the uncertain political situation in Pakis¬ 
tan, the monetary crisis in European ex¬ 
change markets and the pressure on the 
US dollar, all conspired to depress the 
sentiment, with the result that prices 
sagged over a broad front. Reports that 
the Government was keen to implement 
its socialistic programmes, including im¬ 
position of ceiling on urban property, and 
apprehensions of a rise in railway freight 
rates and passenger fares added to the 
subdued sentiment. Technical considera¬ 
tions also called for a cautious approach. 
Other stock markets were also in a reac- 
tionai-y phase. Bulls thought it prudent to 
lighten commitments and with buying 
support lacking, prices retreated sharply. 
The approach of the ten-day settlement on 
Thursday also induced caution. 

However, the reluctance of bears to 
press sales on a quiet market, and the 
plethora of good corporate news prevented 
any sharp break. The guidelines approved 
by the Government for the conversion of 
loans into equity have been less harsh 
than was feared. The import policy has 
a distinct export bias, and is expected to 
meet the need-based requirements of 
private sector industry. 

Corporate news remained encouraging. 
R.B. Motilal Poona Mills stepped up the 
dividend by four points to ten per cent 
for 1970, following excellent working. 
Camphor and Allied Products maintained 
the distribution on the increased capital. 
Bharat Commerce showed excellent results 
• and declared a dividend of 12 per cent on 
the increased capital against 15 per cent. 
Jay Shree Tea stepped up the distribution 
to 11 per cent against 10 per cent on better 
sales and profits. 

Textiles were subdued on the uncer¬ 
tain outlook for the industry in the cur¬ 
rent year. Century and Standard declined 
sharply. Kohinoor also was weak on tired 
bull unloading. National Rayon declined 
^arply as the board meeting to decide the 
uividend was again reported to be post¬ 
poned. 

Steels and engineerings were shaded, 
lelco lost groimd. In chemicals^ Indian 
AJyestuS was subdued. Tata Chemicals 
fairly steady. Premier Construction 
Su? ®^weak counter and declined sharply. 
Shippings were qule(, both Sclndia and 
reat Easts^ retracing. Cements and 
were iteglected. Cash Aares were 
^ bgr 'decline in the cleared 

scrips retreated In 


THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 








COMMODITIES 

Cotton down on poor inquiry 


Bombay, May 5 

A perceptible decline in prices was notic¬ 
ed in the cotton market during the last week 
In the wake of poor inquiries. While buyers 
were hard pressed to finance their cotton 
purchases, the sellers were rather keen in 
disposing of their goods. But the trans¬ 
actions remained thin both on account of 
financial limitations as also due to the ab¬ 
sence of fairly good quality cotton with the 
sellers. As a consequence, the price-fall 
ranged from Rs 30 to Rs 150 per candy. 
Only isolated lots o£ Berar L 147 and Khan- 
desh were able to maintain their previous 
week's levels. 

Reports from upcountry centres also In¬ 
dicated that the spinners were waiting on 
the side-lines, anticipating a further fall in 
values, before making sporadic purchases. 
Reports that the Maharashtra Apex Co¬ 


operative Marketing Federation is saddled 
with unsold stocks valued at Rs 1 crore also 
acted as a damper both in the local market 
as well as In Gujarat- 

The following has been the trend of 
prices of some of the leading varieties; 

(Rs per ooady) 

Forthewteh For the week 



ended 

ended 


May 13 

May 6 

Khaodesh 

2,100 

2,100 

Berar AK 

2,100 

2,100-2,160 

Digvijay Dabhoi 

2,881 

2,051 

Berar L. 147 

2,400 

2,400 

Monavdar Co. 2 

2,660 

2,626 

Kalyan 797 

.. 1,980-2,046 

2,076 

Kala 

1,600 

1,650 

Wagad .. 

1,660 

1,760 


When you 

pick up PERmacEL 

or tack on ^^27 

^;you have ovidonce 

of ITP Vs 

snperb workmansh^ 

At the heart of almost every good 
cellopheoie tape roll is ITFT's 
paper core. Hard, firm, with a fine 
finish. It's the ITPT core that 
holds the cellophane tape roll 
together so firmly. 

ITPT are the exclusive suppliers 
of paper cores to Johnson ds 
Joh^nson and Femme International 
and major supplier to Amartara 
Industries. 

Leading manafaotnrers of cellophane tape now stick to ITPT 1 
- THE INOZAN TEXTILE PAFEX TUBE COMPANT LIMITED 

tin collaDoration whh T P. T, LIMITED. ROMIt4EY, BRPlrAWPl «... * m am 

llEOIStSReO OFFICE /VNO FACTORY : NO. If. HnU RMtd, ^ Bos No. S, ViailOHUNAOAR. 

SetUntAfmu .Mnm. T. T. KRlSHNAMACHAai A COn 
»4»ark$.lMhsy. Cslcuits, Delhi. Soc uo dw th od sod CoiMtomi 


In ths import tectlon/ sIbo nmiM in. ^ 
terest was noticed, both in global «hd Ams. 
rican cotton under PL 400. duo to hahtbitione 
provided by the credit curbs.. In lacty Hg ^ 
crores worth of cotton is lying tm^oa^ et 
the Bombay Docks. Meanwhile, there is 
speculation here whether some extra sup¬ 
plies of cotton could not be bad from the 
United Arab Republic which is St present 
in dire need of rupees to correct the im¬ 
balance in trade between the two countries. 
An official delegation is presently in India 
to negotiate possibilities of adjustment Jn 
the bilateral trade agreement between India 
and UAR to help Egypt tide over the pre. 
sent crisis. 

Total imports as on April 17 are placed 
at 2,10,389 bales against 4,67,988 bales. 
Egyptian cotton imports have amounted to 
oTdy 40,895 bales against 58,476 bales. 

In the export section, foreign lnquirie.<i 
for Bengal Deshi continued to be Confined 
to stray choice lots. Cotton registered for 
exports, as on May 1, is placed at 1,48,368 
bales against 1,90,794 bales. 

YARNS DECXINE 

Bombay, May 12 

The trading activity in the yams market 
was characterised by the decline in prices of 
yams during the past week. The supplies in 
the market were larger than required to meet 
the waning demand. Nylon yarn prices were 
easy and staple yam was subdu^. I^perior 
quality cotton yam was slightly better. 

In the art silk yams section, 120D Natio- 
nal Rayon lost 13 paise to Rs 18.74 per kg, 
However, 150D Bright Century gained 13 
paise to Rs 16.60. Similarly, 15flD National 
Rayon at Rs 16-95, recorded a rise of 42 paise. 
This improvement in the prices of 150 den- 
iers was mainly due to short supply of this 
variety in relation to its demand, lOOD Bright 
Souh India receded by 13 paise to Rs 22,05 
during the past week. Staple fibre yam 
(2 X 34 nF) Spot Kiran remained unchanged 
at Rs 11.29. 

JUTE RECEDES 

Calcutta, May 11 

A steady decline in prices of both jute 
manufactures and raw jute was the character¬ 
istic feature la.st week. This followed Gov¬ 
ernment's displeasure at the rising trend in 
prices as well as its earnestness to prevent 
any exploitation by bulls of the situation 
caused by the acute world shortage for jute 
goods as a result of stoppage of supplies 
from B'angla Desh. 

The prospect of efforts to neutralise the 
shortage encouraged overseas buyers to de¬ 
sist from entering into forward com¬ 
mitments. On the heels of the announce¬ 
ment of the rise already announced 
by the India-UK-Continent Conference lines, 
a 5 per cent rise on gunny shipments has 
been decided upon, effective from July 1, by 
the East Coast of India/West Asia (Gulf) 
Conference lines. 

During the last week, the volume of 
business concluded was more encouraging 
than the previous week, and the fall in 
quotations attracted more buyers. Business 
was transacted with East Africa, West Africa, 
Syria, the UK and Argentina. Good interest 
was also shown by buyers with commitments 
to export to River Plate destinations. B. 
twills slipped from Rs 267.80 to Rs 260.25 
and hessian 40'^ 10 oz. from Rs 96.25 w 
Rs 93.50, but by the weak-end prices stag^ 
a partial recovery, to Rs 263 and R* 
respectively. 

Excellent weather was again In evidence 
In jute districts with good sunshine after sum¬ 
mary showers, and Jute plants are grow^ 
“violently”. The crop Is not onl^ e*pe®*®“ 
to be a bumper one but an ear^ ene too. 
Holders continued to liquidate their 
torles taking down Assam bottoms from Rs 5v 
to Rs 56.50 per maund, daissee bottoms nom 
Rs 60.50 to Rs 58, and northern bottoms from 
Rs 57 to Rs 54.50. 

OILSEEDS URM 

[ BOUMT, 
Oilweds and oil* shomd 
early part «t tbe weM pn 
nqnMit and nerWug 





i0d nJpeountry vivle^ aldwf tha bullish 
ivsto sustflnyi buyiny inquiry 
fvdm crushers, mlilers and industrial users, 
and the wucity ol supplies induce! a har¬ 
dening tendency. Both torward castor and 
Unseed recorded good gains, while spot rates 
^ere also better. 

Ready groundnut oil advanced despite 
f he •signing of a fresh agreement for import 
of vegetame oils under PL-480. However, as 
the week advanced, the tendency turned quiet 
and prices declined on lower upcountry ad¬ 
vices. 

In castor the arrivals were limited and 
orices advanced. Castor oil also improved 
owing to demand from shippers. 

Linseeds were flrjn on poor arrivals. 
Bears preferred to cover in view of the rise 
m i-eady groundnut oil. Bulls too refrained 
trom adding to their bullish position owing 
to margins being above Rs 155. 

Activity in cakes was very limited. Ex¬ 
port inquiries were poor, but prices were 
better in sympathy with the rise in seeds 
and oils. 


NOW AVAILABLEi 


Comparative prices 

in rupees 

were: 


Item 

6-6-1971 

12 6-1071 

OmtUa June 

. 126.26 

126 

25 

Unaeeda July .. 

. 164.00 

155 

25 

Q. Nate Kh^ndesh 

. 183.00 

182 

00 

0 . Nut oil 

41.60 

41 

00 

Oaator Madras Small 

. 127.00 

131 

00 

Ooetor Oomxn. oil 

. 28.00 

28 

50 

Castor B.S.8. oil 

. 30.60 

31 

.25 

Lonseeda Bold .. 

. 162.00 

151 

.00 

linseed oil . • 

. 33.76 

84 

.25 


GOOD SUPPORT FOR TEA 

Calcutta, May 11 
Good support was the feature of last 
week’s auctions held here. The weakening 
trend in London sales, where Assam teas 
came in for selective buying to push down 
the prices, was noted here with concern. 
Although the British per capita consumption 
IS on the decline, the behaviour in the Lon¬ 
don auctions continues to influence the price 
tiend elsewhere including Calcutta auctions. 

In other wurds, in the interests of the tea 
industry, It is necessary to put down re¬ 
exports from the UK. That the British tea 
trade is indifferent to efforts to arrest the 
declining per capita consumption in the UK 
is indicated in as much as the British Tea 
Council was quoted by the Ceylon Tea Pro¬ 
paganda Bioard as having effected a cut from 
the budget for promotional campaigns. In 
view of this, if London auctions’ influence in 
determining the world trend is to be neutral¬ 
ised, producing countries must join and in¬ 
crease exports to European and other coun¬ 
tries which have fortunately shown a rising 
per capita consumptional trend. 

Leaf on offer during last week’s export 
sale totalled 8,821 chests including 1,857 old 
chests. Demand was only fair, and general¬ 
ly an easing trend was recorded. While the 
few old season’s teas sold well, all new teas 
. eased. Thus Darjeelings were a weak feature 
with orthodox teas following suit, but the 
few bright liquoring tannings sold well. CTC 
brokens depreciated much, with tannings be¬ 
ing neglected. No quotations were issued In 
view of the limited quantity on offer. 

The internal sale had on offer 13,875 
packages of dusts, which in contrast to the 
sale met with a good general demand, 
though at loiter prices. In CTCs, plainer 
ones and flbrous teas eased, but others were 
Orthodox and legg-cut teas were sold 
rates. The quotations p>er 1 kg 
of excise duty were: good Assam 
dust Rs 6.50 to 6.90, medium CTC dust 
o iO to 6.40, plain CTC dust 5.30 to 5.80, 
plain orthodox dust 4.70 to 5.10, and 

medium Assam dust, legg-cut dust, and best 
^ssam CTC dusi—not quotable. 

fooograims move up 

- Bombay, May 11 

.. . ™ local foodgrains market, the 

generally moved up 

Of woek. In cereals, the prices 

Pc vqri^y) declined by about 

hpa^^' S®** 8iuintal on account ol 

Dali? Pemand was aUo good. 

ba«a^ were placed at l,15d 

ol bjjra 
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(superior) rose rather sharply by Rs 5 to 
Rs 60-70 per quiptal owin^ to the poor in¬ 
flow in the face of good demand. The prices 
of maize at Rs 63>64 per quintal showed a 
rise of Rs 3-4 on account of short supplies. 
Further, upcountry advices were encourag¬ 
ing. In pulses, the prices of gram (Punjab) 
also moved up by lEbs 3 to Rs 85-86 per quin¬ 
tal on account of poor arrivals. The prices 
of urad (Khandesh New) at Rs 148-1.52 per 
quintal showed no change. The prices of 
tur (Berar White) spurted by Rs 5 to Rs 115- 
117 per quintal due to the heavy demand in 
the face of lower arrivals. The prices of inoong 
(China!) firmed un sharply by Rs 10 to 
Rs 230-260 per quintal. This rise was attri¬ 
buted to heavy demand and encouraging ad¬ 
vices from Gujarat and Raja.Mhan in the 
face of dwindling supplies. 

SUGAR STEADY 

Bombay, May 11 

In the local sug.'ir market, the prices of 
sugar (C-.'IO) at R.s 104 per quintal remained 
steady durmg the past week. While the 
daily arrivals were 700 bags, the offtake was 
slightly higher at 800 bags The sugar mills 
in the State were reluctant sellers. During 
the week, about 50.000 bags were .sold by 
the co-operah've sugar factories in Maharash¬ 
tra at higher ex-mill rates, ranging from 
Rs 101 to Rs 10.5 and Rs 192 to Rs 197 per 
quintal for D-30 and C-30 grades respec¬ 
tively. 

EASY TREND IN FOOOGRAINS 

Hapur, May 10 

A quiet to easy trend was witne.ssed in 
foodgrain prices during the past week. 
Pressure of arrivals of new produce in the 
market, coiipicd with restricted banking 
facilities to stocki.sts were the main govern¬ 
ing factors. Threshing and winnowing ope¬ 
rations have been hampered in the later 
part of the w€*pk due to inclement weather 
but no substantial dam.age to the crop has 
been reported in this area. A bumper wheat 
rabi crop hn.s been reported. Daily arrivals 
which had mounted to an average of 12.000 
maunds in the earlier part of Ihe week 
shrunk to 7,000 maunds due to adverse 
weather. 

Wheat average Is now quoted at Rs 72.50 
to Rs 75 and superior farm at Rs 77 50 to 
Rs 80 per quintal and red Mexican variety 
is being traded at around Rs 70 a quintal. 

INCREASED DEMAND FOR SUGAR 

Hapur. May 11 

Sugar prices displayed a steady trend 
during the past week on increaserl demand 
for the marriage sea.son and summer require¬ 
ments. Inquiries were also reported from 
Puniab and Haryana and mills were report¬ 
ed hesitant sellers. The sugar production 
season Is gradually coming to a close and 
wet’k-end prices were: Rs 178 to Rs 180 
per bag for inferior and Rs 190 to Rs 194 
for superior variety. Mill delivery prices for 
some f)f the varieties were:—B 30 Mansur- 
pur Daurala R.s 200. Iqbalpur Khatauli 
Rohnna Rs 199, I.haksar and Shamli Rs 198, 
C 30 Dooband Rs 197, C 29 Meerut Rs 181.50, 
Amroha Rs 179, E 29 Simbhaull Rs 185, 
BUlanclshar Rs 181. 

METALS WEAK 

Calcutta, May 11 
Satisfaction with the new import policy, 
which promises the availability of adequate 
supply of scarce industrial raw materials. 
Including base metals .such as copper and 
zinc, was reflected in last week’s trend in 
the base metal market where prices of scrap 
eased. The easing was recorded despite the 
tight sui^ply position of these scraps and the 
reserve displayed by holders from responding 
to offers. The continued fall in the world 
quotation for copper wa.s also a stimulant 
to encourage indtistrial consumers to be con¬ 
tent with finding their day-to-day require¬ 
ments of non-ferrous scrap only. On the Lon¬ 
don Metal Exchange, continuing the drift, 
copper wire-bar in the last week touched a 
new low of £.476 since the settling in of the 
recent recovery. The down-trend was pre¬ 
cipitated by heavy liquidation in the New 
York market, where the price fell from 63.10 


cents per lb to 52.30. By the week-end, how¬ 
ever, the LM£ price recovered to £484.50. 

An uncertainty that loomed large was 
the doubt whether the Copper Control Order 
recently issued by the Government of India 
applied to the non-ferrous semi-manufactur¬ 
ing industry also. Although Urgent clarifica¬ 
tion has already been sought from the pro¬ 
per authority, it was thought here that the 
Order would not apply when once the Mine¬ 
rals and Metals Trading Corporation, the 
sole importer and distributor of scarce metals, 
made over the supply o-f copper to producers. 
There was apparently dissatisfaction among 
the industry circles In the provision in the 
Control Order empowering the police to 
search. In the absence pf technical knowl¬ 
edge on the part of the police, thl.4 provision, 
it was thought, would only lead to the em¬ 
bittering of the relations between Govern¬ 
ment and m.inufacturers. 

In subdued activity, clean copper wire 
scrap ea.sed from Rs 1,430 to Rs 1.400 per 
100 kgs, mixed scrap from Rs 1.370 to Rs 1,350 
and utensil scrap from Rs 1,390 to Rs 1,360. 
Alloy-makers were in no hurry to enter the 
market, and this was evident from the fall in 
honey quality brass scrap from Rs 1,015 to 
R.s 1,000 and brass sheet cutting scrap from 
Rs 1.030 to Rs 1,000. It was realised in the 
market that the Copper Control Order is 
aimed to raise the consumption of aluminium 
by cable manufacturers and thus save copper 
for industrial purposes. Thanks to larger 
imports, the MMTC has announced a small 
reduction in the price of copper, zinc, tin 
and lead for the present qviarter. The im¬ 
provement in supplies caused zinc, lead and 
tin to remain unchanged at Rs 470, Rs 455 
and Rs 4,800. 

KIPS STEADY 

Madra.s. May 8 

There was no appreciable change in the 
local or foreign markets. Inquiries were 
.steady and as prices were held firm at both 
ends volume of business glared was not ai>- 
preciable. Importers were finding Madras 
price levels uneconomical. Demand for tan¬ 
ned cow hide.s inferior fifths gr.^de In light 
and medium weights was sustained and sel¬ 
lers were reserved due to well sold forward 
position. Top marks in cow calf better 
selections were in request, with no sellers. 
Buff calf ruled quiet. 

Due to high prices quoted, traditional 
buyers of goat skins slowed down their in¬ 
quiries. The prime sheep skins market was 
also dull for similar rea.son. Wool sheep 
skins suitable for suede selection had good 
call but stocks were not available. Market 
sheep ruled firm, due to poor arrivals. 

SILVER EASY, GOLD DEAR 

Bombay, May 12 

Gold prices reached a new all-time peak 
on the Bombay bullion market during the 
past week. The firmness was due to the 
tight supply position and the ri.sing trend of 
gold in the international markets. The recent 
crisi.s in the West European exchange mar¬ 
kets had also its influence. Silver, however, 
showed an easy trend in the absence of any 
buying activity. Rumours of arrival of 
smuggled silver from Pakistan and Nepal 
kept buyers away from the markets. 

Silver .996 fineness, which opened at 
Rs 596 in the beginning of the week, closed 
at Rs 585.75 losing Rs 10.25 over the week. 
Primary gold opened at Rs 189 and went up 
to R.S 192 to close at Rs 190 gaining a rupee. 
Standard gold started at Rs 199 and closed 
at Rs 203, gaining Rs 4 over the week. 
Sovereign was steady at Rs 174. 

MONEY STRINGENT 

Bombay, May 12 

Stringent conditions continued to prevail 
in Bombay’s short-term money market in the 
past week. The call rate ruled at 6 per cent. 
In Calcutta all renewals were effected at 54 
per cent. 

Ninety-one day’s Government of India 
treasury bUls sold from May 3 to 8 amounted 
to Rs 35.81 crores against Rs 11.76 chores in 
the previous week. 

During the week ended April 30, foreign 
exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank of 
India increased by Rt tM crores to Rs 


Chores, while foreign secuiitiee 
changed at Rs m;42 oronsi tmiibeB held 
abroad rose to Rs 73.77 crores from Rs 73,91 
crores. Notes in circulation defined by 
Rs 12.65 crores to Rs 4,330.95 crores. 


The week ended April 30 recorded a de. 
dine of Rs 40.23 crores at Rs 4,639.03 crores 
in the total credit made available by sche¬ 
duled commercial banks. Aggregate deposits 
came down by Rs 6 43 crores to Rs 5,971.R4 
crores. Borrowings from Reserve Bank were 
lower at Rs 190.68 crores (Rs 193.84 crores). 


Notices 

HERCULES INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 

{Incorporated in India) 

NOTICE 


lyOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of the HERCULES INSURANCE COM- 
PANY LIMITED wiU be held at the 
Registered Office at Dare House Extension, 
Fourth Floor, 2/1, North Beach Road, 
Madrajy-l, on Monday the 21st day of June, 
1971, at 3 p.m. to transact the following 
business: — 

1 . To consider the Accounts, Balance 
Sheet and the Reports of the Board of 
Directors and Auditors for the year 
ended 31st December, 1970, 

2. To declare a Dividend. 

3. To anpoint Directors in place of those 
retiring. 

4. To appoint Auditors and fix their 
remuneration. 

The Register of Members will be clos¬ 
ed from the 10th June, 1971 to the 21st 
June, 1971, inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
Hercules Insurance Company Limited 
P. C. SEKHAR 
Managing Director. 

Registered Office: 

Dare House ExTEa^siON, 

Fourth Floor, 

2/1, North Beach Road, 

Madras-1. 

lOCh May, 1971. 


NAGA HILLS TEA COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NOnCB 

rpms IS TO NOnFY THAT Tfffl 
Directors of the Company have decid¬ 
ed to recommend to the forthcoming 
Annual General Meeting of the Company 
payment of dividend at Re 1 per share i.e. 
10 per cent for the year ended 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1970 subject to deduction of tax. 

By Order of the Board, 

Per Pro. Dtuionu DrotiwrBBBi (P) 

N. h. BHOWANIA 
Secretaries. 

CSLCVTTA, 


the COMPANY 

LIMITED 

Registered Office : 

Asplnwati Building, Calvetty, Cochin-l 


NOTICE 


XTOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
IN Thirty-third Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of the above Company 
will be held on Friday, the 4th June 1971 
at 11 a.m, at the Registered Office of the 
Company to transact the ordinary and 
special business specified in the detailed 
notice. 

Notice of the meeting with the Agenda 
and Explanatory statement pursuant to 
Section 173 of the Companies Act 1956 in 
respect of Special business has been sent to 
individual Members along with Balance- 
Sheet and Annual Report by post. 

The Directors have recommended a 
Pinal dividend of 6| per cent on Equity 
shares which, if declared, will he paid on 
or after 5th July 1971 to those shareholders 
whose names appear in the Company’s 
Register on the 4th June 1971 or to their 
manclatees. 

The Transfer Books and Register of 
Members of the Company will remain clos¬ 
ed from 20th May 1971 to 4th June 1971, 
both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
A, D. PEACOCK 
Director. 

CocHiN-1, 
bth May, 1971. 


NAGA HILLS TEA COMPANY 
LIMITED 


NOTICE 


TVOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
NAGA hills TEA COMPANY LIMITED 
will be held at the Registered Office of the 
Company at 19, R. N. Mukherjee Road, 
Calcutta-1 on Monday the 14th June, 1971 
at 3 p.m. to transact the following busi¬ 
ness:— 

1- To receive and adopt the Directors’ 
Report and audited Accounts for the 
year ended 31st December, 1970. 

2. To declare dividend. 

2. To elect Director in place of the 
retiring. 

4- To appoint Auditors and to fix their 
remuneration. 

The Register of Members and the 
onare Transfer Books of the Company will 
^ closed from 10th to 14th June, 1971 
days inclusive pursuant to Section 
^04 of the Companies Act, 1956. 

By Order of the Board, 
Per Pro. Dhanuka Industries (P) Ltd., 


N. L. BHUWANIA 


30th April, IWl. 


Secretaries. 




entitled tc 


point a pirogy to attend and vote in his 
stead. The proxy need not be a Member of 
the Company. 

Dividend, as recomnaended by the 
Directors, if approved at the Annual 
General Meeting, will be paid to those 
whose names are on the Company's 
Register on the 14th June, 1971 or to their 
mandatees. 


JAY SHREE TEA & INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


NOTICE 


TVOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of this Company will 
be held on 25th June, 1971 at 3-30 p.m. at 
Hotel Hindustan International, 235/1, 
Acharya Jagadish Bose Road, Calcutta and 
its agenda has been/will be duly circulated 
to all the Members of the Company in time 


along with the relevant explanatory state¬ 
ment thereon. 

NOTICE is also hereby given that if 
due to lack of quorum the above meeting 
stands adjourned for a week to be held at 
the same time as provided for in Section 
174(4) of the Companies Act, 1956, the 
adjourned meeting will take place at the 
Head Office of the Company at New Link 
Road, Jhandewalan Extn., New Delhi-55. 

The Equity Share Transfer Pvegisters 
(Registers of Members) will remain closed 
from 15th June, 1971 to 25th June, 1971 
both days inclusive for the purpos»3 of pay¬ 
ment of dividend. 

By Order of the Board, 
For Jay Shree Tfa & Industries Limited, 
B. P. KEDIA 
President, 

Registered Office: 

“Industry House’’ 

10, Camac Streett, 

CAi,cuTrA-17. 

Dated, the 6th May, 1971. 


A dream 
today ,. 
a reality 
tomormw 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the preeent, confidently dreanVs of a glorious 
lonwrrow. 

Their irnmediaie dream is of a new complex—maeeive, self- 
euetaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the eea, 
the sun and utHmately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic self-sufficiency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful proeperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
♦he land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHEMICALS UMITED 


STATISTICS 


CENSUS 1971: MAHARASHTRA 


Table 1 ; District-wise basic poptdatkHi data 


District 

X*o|)uIation 

Density of 
population 
per sq km 

Sex ratio 
(females 
per *000 
males) 
1971 

1971 

Ponwntag© 
to total 

Decadal increase 
(per cent) 

1961-61 

1961-71 

1961 

1971 

1 . 

Greater Ruuibay 

69.31.989 

11.8 

38.7 

42.8 

6,886 

9,837 

721 

2. 

Poona .. 

31,72.437 

6.3 

26.4 

28.6 

158 

203 

932 

3. 

Nosik. 

23,64,604 

4.7 

29.8 

27.6 

119 

152 

941 

4. 

Thana 

22.75,738 

4.5 

28.9 

37.7 

173 

238 

804 

5. 

Aliniednagor .. 

22,04,646 

4.5 

25.9 

27.6 

104 

133 

057 

6. 

Sholapur 

22,60,806 

4.5 

23.6 

21.0 

124 

160 

086 

7. 

Jalgaon 

21,22,973 

4.2 

20.0 

20.3 

150 

180 

948 

8 . 

Kolhaijur 

20,42,290 

4.1 

22.1 

27.9 

198 

263 

060 

9. 

Ratnagiri 

19,91,996 

4.0 

6.7 

9.0 

140 

153 

1.260 

10 . 

Aurangabad . . 

19,67,701 

3.9 

29.9 

27.8 

95 

121 

046 

11. 

Nagpur 

19,47,170 

3.9 

22.6 

29.1 

152 

106 

924 

12. 

Ostnanabad .. 

18,88,624 

3.8 

22.1 

27.8 

105 

134 

947 

13. 

Satara 

17,19,876 

3.4 1 

21.5 

20.3 

136 

164 

1,044 

14. 

Dhulia 

16,61,326 

3.3 

27.4 

23.0 

103 

126 

957 

IS. 

Chandrapur .. 

16.28,722 

3.2 

17.6 

31.6 

48 

64 

972 

Id. 

Bhandara 

16,13,409 

8.1 

18.3 

26.8 

188 

175 

089 

17. 

Amravati 

15,42,769 

3.1 

19.6 

25.1 

101 

126 

932 

18. 

Sangli .. 

15,36,575 

3.1 

23.3 

24.8 

144 

179 

952 

19. 

Ak^a . 

14.98,448 

3.0 

25.1 

26.0 

113 

142 

942 

20. 

Parbhant 

14,88.271 

3.0 

19.3 

23.4 

97 

119 

961 

21. 

Yootmal 

14.20,768 

2-8 

17.9 

29.3 

79 

102 

963 

22. 

Nanded 

13,90,096 

2.7 

22.2 

28.8 

103 

132 

956 

23. 

Bhir. 

12,94.193 

2.0 

21.2 

28.2 

89 

114 

955 

24. 

Buldana 

12,61,188 

2.5 

21.8 

19.0 

109 

129 

056 

26. 

Kolaba 

12,61,139 

2.6 

16.6 

19.1 

147 

175 

1,068 

26. 

Wardlia 

7,78.868 

1.6 

17.7 

22.7 

101 

123 

961 


MAHARASHTRA .. 

6.02,95.061 

100 0 

23.6 

27.2 

-w 

129 

103 

933 


NOTE : Districts are rauked by poptilaiion. 

SOURCE: Director of Ceosus Operatioiia, Maharashtra, Ooruaus of India 1971, Series 11, Paper 1 of 1971, 
Provisional Population Totalst 1971. 


Table 2 : District-wise trends in literacy—1961 and 1971 


Bank in 


Literacy percentage 

1961 

1071 

District 

1061 

1971 

Percentage 

increase 

during 

1961-71 

Per cent 
point 

1 

1 

Greater Bombay 

58.6 

64.0 

9,2 

5.4 

4 

2 

Jalgaon 

34.0 

45.2 

32.9 

11.2 

2 

3 

Nagpur 

35.2 

45.1 

28.1 

9.9 


4 

Poona .. 

34.3 

44.3 

29.2 

10.0 

6 

6 

Aiuravati 

33.7 

42.1 

24.9 

8.4 

7 

6 

Wardha . 

30.5 

41.6 

36.4 

11.1 

7 

7 

Thana 

30.5 

40.4 

32.6 

9 9 

6 

8 

Akola 

31.2 

39.0 

27.9 

8.7 

8 

9 

Katnagiri 

28.5 

39.6 

38.6 

11.0 

4 

10 

Satara 

34.0 

38.0 

11.8 

4.0 

10 

11 

Buldana 

27.0 

37,6 

39.3 

10.6 

0 

12 

Sangli .. 

28.1 

37.1 

82.0 

9.0 

12 

13 

Ahmednagar .. 

26.6 

36.3 

37.0 

9.8 

11 

14 

Nasik .. 

20.9 

36.2 

34.6 

9.3 

15 

15 

Kolaba 

24.0 

35.2 

43.1 

10.0 

13 

15 

Kolhapur 

26.3 

35.2 

33.8 

8.0 

14 

16 

Sholapvir .. .. ’ 

25.2 

34.0 

34.9 

8.8 

16 

17 

Bhandara 

24.0 

33.8 

40.8 

9.8 

14 

18 

Dhulia 

26.2 

31.8 

26.2 

6.6 

17 

19 

Yeoimal 

23.5 

31.6 

34.5 

8.1 

20 

20 

Osinanabad .. 

17.1 

28.1 

64.3 

11.0 

18 

21 

Aurangabad .. 

. 17.9 

28.0 

56.4 

10.1 

19 

22 

Ohandraptir .. 

17.3 

26.6 

53.8 

9.3 

21 

23 

Parbhaui 

15.4 

24.4 

58.4 

9.0 

22 

24 

Bhir. 

16.1 

24.1 

60.6 

9.0 

22 

25 

Nanded 

15.1 

22.4 

48.8 

7.3 



MAHARASHTRA .. 

29.8 

39.1 

31.2 

.J:: 


SOURCE: J>ireotor of Census Operations, Maharashtra, Census of India 1971, Series 11, 1971», 

Ptp/piaional Population Totals^ 1971. 


Table 3 i Cities with a malatloa of 
one lakh and abof f 


City 

Fopiila- 

tion 

1971 

Percent- 

Age 

increase 

during 

1061-71 

Sox 
ratio 
(fettialw 
per ’OOQ 
maloa) 

Greater Bombay. 

69,31,989 

42.87 

721 

Nagpur 


8,68,147 

34.88 

900 

Poona .. 


8,63,226 

40.62 

870 

Sholapur 


3,08,122 

17.93 

911 

Kolhapur 


2,58,829 

38.08 

884 

Ainravaii 


1,03,336 

40.23 

879 

Malogaon 


1,91,784 

57.97 

028 

Nasik .. 


1.74 616 

33.19 j 

906 

Thana .. 


1,70,167 

68.30 j 

779 

Akola 


1,68,460 

45.63 

877 

Ulhasnagar 


1,67,876 

66.79 

883 

Aurangabad 


1,60,514 

71.86 

827 

Ahmednagar 


1,47,195 

23.67 

843 

Dhulia .. 


1,37,089 

38.62 

886 

Nanded 


1,26,400 

55.88 

876 

Sangli .. 


1,16,062 

66.82 

871 

Jalgaon 

• ■ 

1 

1,06.716 

32.81 

891 


SOURCE: Director of Census Oporatioiu, 
Maharashtra, Censua of India 1971, Series j[l, i 
of 1971, Provisional Population Totals, 1971. ' 















WiEl^Y ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 


RESERVE BANK OP INDIA 


(Ra in orofM) 


In Bnnldng Dapnrtment 
Xot«a in oirouUtlon .. .. 

Tot«i BotH ISfilBd. 

Q6ld coin nnd bullion 

Fofoign MOuritMt •. • • ■ ^ 

BapMOoiB.* 

Govommont of Indin rapfo laoarittM 
AaoUiit Ofpirtmtat 
paposita of Oantml Oornmnant 
DepoaiU of Stnto Gomomanta .. 


operativa Banks . 

Deposits of othar banka. 

Other Dapoaito. 

Other liabilities .. .. . • 

Tstal tlabllltlas or iMoti. 

Notea and ooina. 

Balanoaa held abroad. 

Boana and advanoaa to— 

(i) Cantral Qovammant 

(ii) State OoTeminanta 

Loans and advanoaa to Bohadnlad Com- 

meroial Banka .. . 

Loans and ad vanoasto State Oo*oparatiyi 
Banks 

Other loans and advances 
Bills pnrohaaad and diaoonnted .. 
Investmenia 
Other assota 


80+bl971 

23-4<1971 

1-6-1970 

4.15 

17.63 

18 63 

4,330. 96 

4,343.60 

3,069.03 

4,335.10 

4,361.26 

3,977 56 

182.63 

182.63 

182.63 

293.42 

293.43 

336 42 

46 24 

47.69 

01.11 

3.812.91 

3,837.70 

8,397.60 

225.44 

308.41 

173.38 

4.46 

3.12 

3.32 

215.32 

191.02 

174.49 

10.37 

9.92 

7.99 

0.80 

0.79 

0.64 

0,37 

0.34 ! 

0.23 

78.74 

80.43 

109 74 

689.62 

676,92 

626.24 

1,225.11 

1,269.94 

1,696.02 

4.23 

17.72 

18 68 

76.77 

73,91 

149.69 

427.14 

484.36 

215.41 

190.68 

195.84 

254.02 

266.90 

269.85 

244.32 

35.30 

37.24 

9.02 

32.82 

27.46 

34.06 

142.38 

115.49 

120.00 

49.00 

48.06 

50.31 


Note: The gold roservaa of Isane Department are valued at iU 63.68 per 
10grains upto J^ua^ 81, 1909 and at lU 84.89 per 10 grama thereafter. 

COST OF LIVINB INDEX: 1S70 (Bsmi* 1960-ioo) 



SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS (Rs in crorea) 


Demand liabilitiaa— 

(o) Demand depoaito—> 

(i) From bimka 

(ii) From othara. 

(5) ^rrowinga firom banka .. 

Others 

Tune liabilitiaa— 

(a) Time deposits— 

(i) From banka 

(ii) From othara. 

(d) Borrowings from banka .. 

(e) Othara 

Ajijfdepofiti (1) (o) (U)+(S) (o) 

Borrowtofi from Roswa Bank 

(a) Against usance bills and/ot* pro* 

miesory notes .. .. «. 

(6) Others 

Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 
notified Bank and the State Govern- 

manta. 

Cash. 

Balances with Beaarva Bank 
Casb tod balances vltb Raserva Bank. 
8 aa per cent of 8 

Balanoa with othar banks In eurrent 
aooount.. 

Honey at call and short notice 
Investments in Government aaonritias 
12 aa per cent of 8 
Advances— 

(o) LoanSp cash oredita and over 
drafts . 

(b) Due from banks .. 

Inland bills purchased and die- 
counted 

Foreign bills purohaaed and disJ 
oountM .. .. .. ' 

Total Bank Credit (14 (o)-f 16+16) . .| 
17 as per cent of 8 .. .. .. ] 


For the week ended 
(Friday) 

30 4-1971 

23-4-1971 

1-5-1970 

147 30 

143.86 

123 78 

2,660 69 

2,664 23 

8,245 63 

81 64 

36 29 

28 58 

166.00 

150-64 

134.91 

Sl.Otl 

33.82 

40 64 

8,321.26 

3,323.02 

2,842 63 

9 25 

11.62 

6 77 

43.67 

42.26 

30.31 

6,971.84 

5,977.27 

5,088 26 

190.68 

195.84 

254.62 

103.96 

108.34 

84.22 

86.72 

87.60 

170.40 

48.12 

45.72 

64 24 

165 37 

167 43 

140 06 

197 50 

189 28 

177.69 

262 87 

356 71 

3IH 34 

6.08 

6,97 

6.26 

06 76 

76 46 

63.19 

30 93 

32.10 

4) 53 

1,369.89 

1,373 22 

1,107 88 

22.77 

22.97 

22.95 

3,601.53 

3,726.87 

3,373 11 

30.04 

31.71 

36 19 

760.19 

765.93 ! 

506 44 

207.31 

206.46 

191 00 

4.659 03 

4,699.26 

4,070-55 

78,02 

78 62 

80.00 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Ks in orures) 



1 

April 23,1 

Variation over the latest 


1971 1 

^ Week 1 

Month 

Year 

Money Supply with the Public.. 

7,312 

— 30 

247 

756 

Currency with the Public .. 

4,512 

— 47 

137 

374 

Deposit Money with the Public 
Factore affecting Money Supply 

Net Bonk Credit to Government 

2,800 

17 

110 

382 

Sector 

Not Bank Credit to Commercial 

5.5:52 

13 

307 

716 

Sector 

Net Foreign Exchange Assets of 

2,075 

— 11 

— 53 

230 

Banking Sector 

5i3 

— 1 

17 

— 07 

Other fuctors . . ., 

— 8.5S 

- - 29 i 

! 

24 

— 123 



gyrve Byik of India (Bank Bate) 

Major Scheduled Oommero^ 
Bankat 

from Banka i 

m 1 aa. •• 00 •• 

2 ^y««* . 

.. 

































































‘COMMERCE’ ALL-IM> 


HOTEL GCilDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 

COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN. AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone: 33211 Telegrams: 

8 Lines GRAND 

Centrally Situated for 

Rail Station, Air & Sea Ports 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Solf Course: 85 Bed 
Rooms ail with H & C running water 
and Private Baths: Fans: Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondl- 
tloned Bed Rooms; Airconditloned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
facilities. 

Telephone No. 25171 (6 lines) 
Telegraphic address: WEST END 
Telex: Bangalore 337 


With Best Compliments 
From 

WEST END HOTEL 

45 Marina Linas 
BOMBAY 20 

Phmie I mill Grams : BBSTHOTIL 
Telw : ai 1-2891 


TODAY’S RAGE 

IS 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, Bycu|}a. Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLA Phone: 379958 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL' 

29, Marine Drive, Beml»a9>-I 
YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
EUnOPEAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOiPHERB 
Airconditloned it Non-AIrcondNlened 
Rooms facinf Che Rm. Atrconditlonod 
Ronquot Room and Conforonco Room, 
for Dinner and Dancing flaaioro 

THE FLAMINGO 

(Airconditloned Restaurant) 

Indian and Continental Culilnaa. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Four llnea). 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

Binny's Road, Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownarship : M/s. Spancar A Co, Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centra. 95 Bad Rooms all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air* 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; Aircondi¬ 
tloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 84094 (7 linos) 
Tologrtphlc address : “ CONNEMARA " 
Telex : Madras 486 Grade—FIvo Star 


for a Princely Trestment It is Always 

RITZ HOTEL 

PULiy AIAC0ND(TK3NBD. dinino room, princes 

NCOTAURANT, ePAClOUS LOUNGE, FACILITIES FOR 
OANQUET8 AND CONVENTIONS. SWIMMING POOL. 
_ MOURETTE CLUB, TFNNIS COURT. ALL ROOMS 
YAOTEFULLY FURNISMFO WITH ATTACHED BATHS 
_ mjNNINa MOT.AND COLD WATER-LUXURY 
TAXieS AND TELEX SERVICES. 


RITZ HOTEL, Hyderabad 



The Tourists* Paradise in Mysore 

SPACIOUS ROOMS WITH ATTACHED OATHS. DINING 
ROOM. OAR. OVERLOOKING FAMOUS BRINDAVAN 
©ARDEN WITH COLOURFUL ILLUMINATIONS EVERY 
DAY. FACILITIES FOR CONFERENCES A 
CONVENTKDNS, C0NTINENTAL/IN0IAN;S0UTM 
INDIAN DELICACIES. 

HOTEL KRI8HNARAJASAQAR. Mysore 




HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst the Splendours of My^re 

AIRCONDITIONED ROOMS, SPACIOUS LOUN©^ 
DINING ROOM. BAR, CONTINENTAL/INDIAN/SOMTM 
INDIAN CUISINE. IDEALLY SUITED FOR 
CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 

HOTEL METROPOLE. Mysore 
Fsr csm/Wtibl* itajr sod uicy calalae ^ 

__1Z_—^ 


Mom JVATAHAtf) 


MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY T.l.ph.n.: tMiCI 
T.l.x:ntt Ocwn*: Hel.111.1, 




V.I.P S stop here 
so very often ! 

Bbcbuh wb cart tor ih«if moo^L and hunches, and whima. 
And we know they likored carpet • which is exactly 
what they gee. 

And. of course, they go for chet elusive something ealled 
atmoaphere • which it everywhere lo Raldeot. 

And. hsfore they are tone, we like them to taste the 
wonderful Indian and Wnscem cuisines, the variety 
profremmes si the iLDORAOO and STASLIT ftettsuraMa 
•r an open air aesslen at RAMBLE Connaught FUces 
We have $ t elep hoas la each roem. and lu own 
thafBMietsi control. 

Whei*a awra. «w don't treat thein sa coma-andi^ 
mRi hot Mho real Boom pieaial 


RjyneOTHOmPVT.LTIk 

HMimralUad. Nwf PtIM-H 
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Oligopoly in General Insurance 


World Trade and Payments System 

-h. K. ni| 

Unending Refugee Influx 


India and Japan: A New Mood 

—-Vadilal Dagj|t 





THE yUU»H INSttMifCE 
CO^VANY LIMITED 

((fioor^oHttwl: III Iftdit) (EstatbUshed in 1919) 
lUffttcred O/ficc; 

73* liHiMibisI Assurance Building, 
Nariman Road, 

^ BOMBAY 20 (BR) 

l^ftdad by Late 
Shrl J. C. SETALVAD 

Transacting 

FIRE. MARINE. ACCIDENT, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
INSURANCE AND OTHER 
TYPES OF GENERAL 
INSURANCE 

H. V. SETALVAD, V. C. SETALVAD 
O,. Mmlir-Undarwrlur Gemral Mana|*r 

BRANCHES A AGENCIES 
THROUGHOUT INDIA 


■‘VULlNCO" 


before it becomes a teke 
with 

GARLICK'S 
Liquid Seal & 
GPP Plastic 
Cement 

Now leaky roofs^ terracei—cracks in parapet walla 
masonry terraces* etc., are no problems at all. 
Garlicks GPP Plastic Cement and Liquid Seal 
are ideal for plugging both. Do it yourself ...uee 
Liquid Seal for small cracks, GPP Plastic Cement 
for big ones. Both are cold formulations...easy 
to apply—economical to use. 

Enquiries to: 

Jagtap Marg 
Gadga Maharaj Chowk, 

Also at: Ahmedsbad • Bangalora • Hyderabad 
Madras • New Delhi 

Shilpi Gsr. a 0 Ai 7 l 


HEW INDIA INDUSTj& U&; 

8AR0DA * ■'■■•■I 

^ .w 

Fottmort Manufactur$n ' 

*MNOIA*' BRAND j 

Best Egyptian Cotton Heaids; StsalAeedi, Bini 
Reeds, Striking Combs, Dobby Harndis wihuS 
Rubber and Healds nedni Yarn , 

XYCLS” BRAND ^ ' 

Wire Healdt, Ail M«ul Reeds, Jute CMnbi iiui^ 

Jute Reeds 7 

'*SV/AR’» BRAND 

Egyptian Combed Cotton Ysrn and Staple Flbr| 
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CLICK CAMERAS ■ 

RigisUred Offic$: 

jetlapur Road, Barode«<^ 

Bombay OjJIct; m. i 

Industrial Asiurance Buildlnf, 









air on a heart string. 


cort^e, my love and listen on my 747s to the soft melody 
that moves your heart and mood, choose what you desire 
from channels seven of music taped at your fingertips 
or else see either of two feature films 
for fine entertainment at a small fee | 
stroll, browse, dream aboard my 747 j 
'tis made for you, your palace in the sky. ' 


Ktikhci to Govttomnt , 



Four 747 flights a week to the 
Middle East, Europe. U.K. 
and three to the U.S.A.* 
Commencing May 21,1971 


the airh'ne that hves you 


TATAjUjoWu 


presents: 
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The fantastic story 
of the fabric of their 
lives—exposed for 
all to seel 


To BREEZE through 
an affair became 
the pattern of their 
lives. She wanted 
easy>care elegance. 
He was determined 
to stay unruffled. 
BREEZE, the 
superfine elegant 
'Terene'-cotton was 
the only answer. 

For his shirt, her 
dress. See how they 
rose to the height of 
all fashion, and 
lived happily ever 
after with BREEZE. 
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Take-over of general insurance 


\yiTH the take-over of general insurance the Government 

has acquired a larger hold over the liquid resources of the 
community. The success or failure of the step will be judged in 
terms of how these liquid assets are managed both in the interests 
of policyholders and of the economy as a whole. The decision to 
nationalise general insurance had to be kept secret till the time of 
its announcement. This might be responsible for some dislocation 
iu the normal working of the general insurance companies. A 
further complication seems to have arisen because of the reported 
unwillingness of some of the persons chosen as custodians of the 
companies to accept the responsibility. This might explain the delay 
in announcing the full list of custodians. 

^ Y. B. Chavan. Union Finance Minister, defended the 
<lecision of the Government on the ground that it was part of the 
measures to fulfil the pledges made in the election manifesto by the 
fouling Congress party. It has been suggested in some quarters that 
were many other promises contained in the same manifesto 
which ought to have been given priority. The task of making a 
success of bank nationalisation, creating more job opportunities. 
*°crcasmg exj;)oit« and so on, should have been tackled first, it is 
argued. It cannot, however, be said that the Government formed 
^ ^ ihe recent dectioos to the Lok Sabha is indifferent to these tasks. 
^ few measures have already been taken and more might he 
.^®nounced of ParUament. The point to 


be considered, however, is whether the take-over of general 
insurance would help in securing the broad socio-economic goals of 
the present administration. Mr Chavan has not much tq say on 
this aspect of the question. The only advantage he could find in 
what he described as an important step in the implementation of 
the mandate of the people was that it would reduce the outgo of 
foreign exchange. This would be achieved to some extent because 
it would be possible now for the Government to spread the risk 
more evenly among the various general insurance companies and 
that might not necessitate the same amount of reinsurance with the 
foreign companies as before. This, however, cannot be a 
justification for the Government to take over the onerous 
responsibilities involved in general insurance. It is estimated that 
the foreign outgo on this count was on an average not more than 
Rs 5 crores per year. There is also some truth in the argument that 
in cases of big risks, particularly those involving ships and aiip-aft. 
reinsurance of the risk abroad cannot be altogether avoided. 

It is not possible to justify the decision to nationalise the 
general insurance on the ground of any significant contribution to 
the public exchequer cither. The profits of these coroptnies were on 
an average Rs 3.75 crorcs a year. If one takes into consideration the 
amounts to be paid by way of compensation to the owners of the 
existing companies the accrual to public exchequer would be only 
marginal. The total assets of the general insurance companies arc 




4n 



estimated at Rs 240 crores. The return on the assets, therefore, 
works out to barely I per cent. In this connection it is also pointed 
out by the critics of the Government decision that as late as in 1967 
the Oovenunent bad come to the conclusion that the nationalisation 
of genera] insurance business was not a profitable proposition. 
When Mr Chavan was reminded of it his only explanation was that 
1971 was not 1967. This by itself docs not explain much and does 
invite the charge that the decision was political. 

Perhaps the present decision is sought to be justified on the 
ground that it was necessary from the point of view of enabling 
the public sector to attain a dominant role and to occupy a key 
position in the economy. This was the ground on which Mrs Gandhi 
had defended the nationalisation of banks. Perhaps the same could 
be said of general insurance because it does help the Government 
to get a command over the cash assets of something like R$ 40 
crores. It could also bo argued that with the control over general 
insurance it would be possible for the Government to expand this 
business so as to make its benefits available to the common man. 
Of late the Life Insurance Corporation is moving in the direction 
of bringing within its net more and more people. With proper 
management the same approach could be tried in general insurance 
too. More and more Indians are exposed to the hazards inherent in 
the modern ways of living. Old traditions and institutional 
arrangements arc breaking down without being replaced by new 
forms of insurance. With the development of the economy and 
especially of agriculture it should be possible to extend the principle 
of insurance to more families and the nationalisation would be 
justified only if a definite step in this direction was nfiade possible 
thereby. 

Much will depend upon the organisational set-up of the 
nationalised general insurance. The details of this set-up will be 
dealt with by the proposed bill vesting the ownership of the 
undertakings in the Government. The present thinking is to have 
four corporations. They will be competing with each other for 
business all over India. This is a wise decision because the LlC 
set-up is criticised on the ground that it has become a monolithic 
organisation. The nature of general insurance demands that 
authority should be delegated to the people on the spot. In this 
line much discrimination has to be used and decisions have to be 
taken from day to day. The spread of the risk has to 
be continuously kept in mind and a decentralised set-up is more 
suited for this purpose. It is also worth considering the desirability 
of permitting these corporations in the public sector to write life 
insurance business. That would help in spreading the risk and 
enlarging the scope of work of the corporation. 

Politics of backwardness 

^VERY backward region has a seemingly legitimate grouse that 

it has been neglected. In Telcngana this grievance got a sharper 
edge after the Bhargava Committee worked out with a fair semblance 
of plausibility the amount which was owing to Telcngana as its 
share of Plan outlays in the prececting years. The Committee 
suggested that this amount should be made available for accelerated 
•development of the Telengana districts. Indirectly it accepted the 
argument that Telengana had not got a fair share of the general 
•development outlays in Andhra Pradesh. This is how a little over 
Rs 1 crore was made available additionally in 1968-69. In order 
to make good past neglect, about Rs 43 crores are to be provided 
similariy over the Fourth Plan period 1969-74. In all about Rs 45 
crores of developmental funds would thus become available to the 
Telcngana districts in addition to what would have been available in 
the normal course of Plan expenditure. For Telengana's grievances 
about backwardness, a remedy has been found. However, to the 
extent that the grievances were imaginary, this arrangement was not 
liked by pcjlliticiaiis who exploited them for whipping up agitation. 

Kow that the Andhra Pradesh Chief Minister has declared that;; 
the Telei^gana region get 36 of 


the State as against about 35 per cent to which it would enfified 
on the basis of population, the genuine grievances sho^ wear oft. 
Yet the danger of separatism looms large. As a further step to moM 
popular demand for progress, as also to placate political diehanh 
the Telengana Development Review Committee under the guidanc^ 
of the Prime Minister suggested last week that out of the total 
special provision of Rs 10 crores for all the backward districts oj 
Andhra Pradesh, those in Telengana should get one half. This h 
more than fair, for the backward districts of Rayalaseema and the 
coastal areas contain much more than 50 per cent of the total 
population of all the backward districts in the State. No one caa 
now complain that Telengana is being neglected. 

Now that the Government of India provides each year special 
assistance for Telcngana so that the Bhargava Committed 
recommendations on the use of the Telengana surplus can be 
implemented without delay, progress in Telengana does not mean 
any burden or deprivation for the rest of the State. In fact, funds 
are now available in more than an adequate measure. Unfortunately 
neither the State Government nor the Telengana leaders have yet 
made a proper assessment of the region’s developmental potentialities. 
It is easy to talk vaguely of rural electrification or irrigation. To 
get the schemes off the ground takes much greater effort. The 
Government has to draw up the schemes on the basis of scientific 
investigation and implement development programmes according to 
a time schedule and within the estimated costs. As in most other 
States. Andhra Pradesh has still to draw up district development 
programmes based on a thorough study of the local development 
possibilities and to integrate them with the development Plan of the 
State. The fact is that the State has money, but not enough well- 
thought-out schemes. It is for this reason that programmes for 
the development of roads, irrigation facilities, soil conservation and 
’►rural electrification have been lagging behind in Telengana. 

It is difficult, otherwise, to explain the shorfalls in expenditure. 
Out of about Rs 12 crores advan<id by New Delhi during 1969-70 
for faster development of Telengana. no more than Rs 9 crores 
were spent. The picture last year was worse, vrith substantial 
shortfalls in the outlay of Rs 10 crores. It is because of the poor 
performance of the past two years that a realistic provision of Rs 9 
crores has been made for the implementation of the special 
developmental programmes in 1971-72. There is little hope, 
however, that this money also will be fully and effectively spent. 
On the rural electrification schemes there seems to have been 
savings amounting to Rs 2 crores out of Rs 4 croi«s in 1969-70 and 
of Rs 1 crore out of Rs 3 crores advanced in 1970-71. Last year 
the financial performance in relation to construction of roads asd 
provision of protected water supply to villages was no bctier than 
33 per cent, and the physical achievements were even lower than' 
one-third of what was aimed at. In the extension of the high- 
yielding varieties, in providing plant protection and in constructing 
tube-wells, progress has been disappointing. At this pedestrian 
pace of implementation of Plan schemes, there is no prospect of 
Telengana making up lost time in the developmental process. 


The lack of progress in Telengana should open the eyes of those 
who believe that finance is the biggest constraint on developmeot. 
What obviously is missing is a sense of urgency and a lack of will* 
The administration has to show the drive required to organise sod 
manage development at various levels. Short-cuts lil^o the 
appointment of an additional Chief Secretary, dear as much w 
bureaucrats in Hyderabad as in New Delhi, will 
Developmental administration needs to be strengthened all aloi« 
the line, especially at the village level. It needs a determined M 
so that the devdopmental tasks are corng^eted on schedule. Perh®^ 
there is no popular upeuige in favour of development as there ^ 
in support of a separate State. This shows how difficult it 
mobill^ public opinion and to gear up the administration fer^ 
unspectacular and arduous tasks in agi^^tiir«k ^ 

constriction luid ^ 



iMjt have grai«>ed the 

Vt ecoooiiQie imputations of political 
in Xhdia^ We hope our Govern* 
n^nt doeS^.' I was startled when a 
Japanese business leader made this remark 
to me. This wag an extraordinary state- 
^ent in n cotmtry where Government and 
badness community march in step with 
military discipline. 

During my recent visit to Tokyo I ask- 
gd a leader of the powerful Japanese 
Federation of Economic Organisation 
(ibUDANREN) whether Japanese cham¬ 
bers of commerce issi^ed any public state¬ 
ment against Government policy. He 
promptly replied: ‘*Never. Government and 
the business community work in unison. 
From junior officials to top officials and 
Ministers we are having constant consulta¬ 
tion in numerous committees and sub-com- 
mitiecs ef chambers of commerce and also 
of the Government”. How is it that 
despite such close consultations some of 
the Japanese business leaders find the 
Government slightly out of step with 
them in so far as India is concerned? It 
is my impression that Japan’s Foreign 
Ministry might be a restraining factor in 
taking bold steps to develop India-Japan 
ties. Japanese Foreign Office is too much 
obsessed with security considerations and 
in the military equation, India is obvious¬ 
ly not a significant factor. But the Japanese 
business leaders see in India’s growth an 
alluring opportunity to develop a steady 
source of semi-finished goods, raw mate¬ 
rials and even agricultural produce. 
Japanese industry has also realised that 
India with her newly developed expertise 
m engineering industry could be a good 
partner in its exports to third countries. 

The divergence of vic?ws between Gov¬ 
ernment officials and the business com¬ 
munity on Japan’s future economic ties 
with India was dramatically highlighted 
when Mitsubishi decided at the instance 
of Indian Ambassador, V. H. Coelho, to 
send a high-power 11-member mission to 
India last month. I heard in Tokyo that 
a foreign office official rang up a senior 
executive of Mitsubishi and asked in a 
tone of surprise: “Are you sending a dele¬ 
gation to India?” However, when the exe¬ 
cutive replied in the affirmative, the offi¬ 
cial said: “It is a good idea. Do go and 
please find out what are the possibilities 
of developing ties with India”. I was also 
told that the foreign office later liked the 
idea of Mitsubishi sending a delegation to 
India. But the fact remains that it was 
a leading business house of Japan, and not 
the Grovemment leaders, who took the 
initiative to stir the near stagnant waters 
of Indo-Japanese economic relations. 


The lack of enthusiasm of the Japanese 
Government officials in regard to India 
also be traced to the inapt handling 
aid negotiations by our officials. I think, 
almost every year the problem arises about 
debt re-scheduling. There is a proverb in 
Gujarati: “If you go out to beg, why be 
f^med of the begging bowl?” The 
tragedy is that we go out to beg in the 
Wide world, but keep up appearances of 
not doing so. Our officials tell the officials 
nl Japan: ““VFe do not want to tell you what 
want to re-schedule, re^ 
j^edule our debt.” We should not seek a 
avour in a ton^ which hurts a friend. Let 
^ a spade i spade. In doing so we 
only get „thlnga done by our 
eo epp satfsfftction but we 


INDIA AND JAPAN 

The mood is changing 

By Vadilal Oagli 


True, there has been a startling im¬ 
provement in our balance of trade and our 
exports are rising. Our embassies should 
constantly educate the members of the Aid- 
India Club about the structural changes 
that are taking place in our industry and 
foreign trade. But at the same time we 
should not pretend that we do not need 
temporary accommodation. That these ac¬ 
commodations are in the interests of 
growth ought to be emphasised. But till 
we develop the exhilerating self-reliance 
of Mao’s China, let us not have the worst 
of both the worlds. This is all the more 
necessary when the mood of Japanese 
business and banking circles is decidedly 
changing in favour of India. 

Admittedly, this is motivated by self- 
interest. But this in my view is a hearten¬ 
ing development. Only that which is 
motivated by self-interest lasts longer. 
A developing labour shortage, rising wages, 
gradual disappearance of small-scale in¬ 
dustry, a countrywide anti-pollution move¬ 
ment (which has paralysed the initiative 
of the industrial leaders of Japan) and a 
growing desire to put their trade eggs into 
more baskets have prompted the Japanese 
business houses to explore the possibilities 
of boldly extending the scope of economic 
co-operation with India. The rich raw 
material resources of India, availability of 
relatively low-cost skilled labour, the faci¬ 
lity of modem infrastructure, the recent 
rapid development of engineering industry 
and a competent bureaucratic apparatus 
(a Japanese businessman told me: I know 
about your red-tapism; nevertheless, but 
for your efficient bureaucracy you could 
not have developed India so fast without 
weakening political unity) have attracted 
Japanese entrepreneurs towards India. The 
compulsion of establishing a firm foothold 
in the Indian market became particularly 
overwhelming after the sweeping victory 
of Mrs Indira Gandhi at the March mid¬ 
term poll which has ensured continuous 
political stability in India. The Japanese 
business and banking community seem to 
feel: “We now do business with India in a 
climate of stability”. The growing protec¬ 
tionism in the US and the recessionary 
conditions In the US as well as in Japan 
are other important factors which have 
turned the face of the Japanese leaders 
towards India. 

I think Japanese business leaders and 
bankers are just not interested in the out¬ 
dated foreign policy differences between 
New Delhi and Tokyo, With the amazing 
US overtures to China and the incredible 
flexibility of China’s foreign policy which 
expressed itself in the invitation to Ame¬ 
rican ping pong players, the old foreign 
policy assumptions have lost their rele¬ 
vance. Japanese industrial leaders would, 
therefore, like to take as bold and flex¬ 
ible an approach towards India as Presi¬ 
dent Nixon has taken towards the most 
dreaded enemy of the United States—Com¬ 
munist China. Not that the Japanese in¬ 
dustrial leaders have no complaints about 
India. The business community of Japan 
was also initially alarmed at the nation al- 
isatioil pf bai^ in July 1969, They are con¬ 


cerned over India’s bureaucratic red-tap¬ 
ism, delay in obtaining industrial raw 
materials and spare parts, a high rate of 
taxation on royalty and certain import re¬ 
strictions (which, of all the people, the 
Japanese understand but do not like at the 
present stage of their economic growth.) 
The Japanese were particularly dismayed 
at the signs of political instability in India, 
which was symbolised in the minority Gov¬ 
ernment that Mrs Gandhi led with the 
support of the pro-Soviet Communist 
Party of India. But after the mid-term poll 
of March 1971, the political climate in 
India has so dramatically changed that the 
shrewd Japanese business leaders think it 
is too good to let it pass. 

On the whole, Japanese Industrialista 
seem to be satisfied with the working of 
joint ventures in India. This was rather 
forcefully impressed on me by Mr Keizoo 
Tamaki, Vice-President of Toshiba, who 
said that their two joint ventures—^Toshiba 
Anand Lamps and Toshiba Anand Batte¬ 
ries in Angamali and Cochin in Kerala— 
were doing very well. Toshiba incidentally 
has also established an office in New Delhi 
to cxploie possibilities of further extension 
of their activities in India. 

What sort of economic co-operation 
does Japan envisage with India in the 
seventies? Mr Chujiro Fujino, Presi¬ 
dent of Mitsubishi Shiji Kaisha Ltd, 
told me at the headquarters of the 
Japan Chamber of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry; in Tokyo, that they would like to 
improve the productivity of labour-inten¬ 
sive and light engineering industries of 
India. If this is done, Japan and India 
could complement each other both in re¬ 
gard to Indo-Japanese trade and export to 
third countries. Mr Fujino particularly 
ferred to bicycle, sewing machine and 
electrical equipment industries in India 
which could be developed further with 
Japanese technical know-how. 

Japan has decided to trade with China 
on the Chinese tennas. These include “no 
business relations with either Taiwan or 
South Iforea”. With the gradual with¬ 
drawal of Japan from Taiwan and South 
Korea, Japan should find another outlet 
for her technological expertise and tSver- 
flowing foreign exchange reserves. Before 
the visit of Mitsubishi delegation three Japa¬ 
nese delegations visited India during the 
past six months to study the possibility of 
enlarging the area of economic co-opera¬ 
tion between the two countries. The visit 
of the Japanese Chemical Industry Co¬ 
operation Mission, the Sewing Machines 
and Ancillary Industries Mission aiid the 
Bicycle Industry Mission to India convinc¬ 
ed Japanese industrial leaders that the 
technological level in India was so high 
that import of parts and components from 
India for Japanese engineering industry 
would be worth whUe from every point of 
view. These reports have reached the Japa¬ 
nese bankers also. Had it not been so, a 
leading Japanese bank^ would not have 
greeted me with these words: “You have 
come at a time when Indo-Japanese rela¬ 
tionship is undergoing an imperceptible 
change for the better*'. Q 



MARKET GOSSIP 


Budget: What is in store ? 

the general public, the most interest¬ 
ing part of a budget is the package of 
measures that may be proposed by the 
Finance Minister to bridge the budgetary 
gap. The magnitude of the gap decides, 
to a considerable extent, the character of 
the budget proposals. The interim budget 
presented at the end of March showed an 
overall deficit of Rs 240 crores. But the 
gap, by which Mr Chavan will be guided 
at the time of presenting the regular bud¬ 
get on the 28th of this month, is likely to 
be larger than this. There are so many 
pluses and minuses to this figure that it is 
impossible to prognosticate the budgetary 
gap. 

Though in the interim budget the Cen¬ 
tral Government outlay for the Annual 
Plan 1971-72 is the same as in the preced¬ 
ing year, Mr Chavan had declared that in 
the final budget there would be a substan¬ 
tial step-up in the Annual Plan outlay. 
Whatever the step-up, it would directly 
add to the magnitude of the deficit. 

Secondly, the overall deficits of the 
State Government budgets for 1971-72 add 
up to Rs 250 crores. The State Govern¬ 
ments have, at least for the time being, 
assumed that a large part of this gap 
would be filled up by the additional trans¬ 
fer of resources from^ tbe Central Govern¬ 
ment. To that extent the Central Govern¬ 
ment deficit would be larger than envisag¬ 
ed in March. 

Thirdly, there is the additional fiscal 
burden as a result of the refugee influx 
from Bangla Desh. For the current fiscal 
year, it may add up to Rs 300 crores. One 
hopes that this burden will be taken up 
entirely by the international relief orga¬ 
nisations. But to the extent that they fail 
to discharge their responsibility, India will 
have to shoulder the residual burden 

Given the size of the budgetary gap, 
the first crucial decision which the Fin¬ 
ance I^nister has to make is as regards the 
pattern of resources. How much of the 
required resources should be raised 
thx^gh increases in taxes and prices of the 
services of the public sector enterprises 
(increase in railway freights and fares 
and in postal charges) and how much 
through deficit financing? This would be 
the first budget of the new Government 
after the general election. One can, there¬ 
fore, expect the Government to be guided 
by ^e important consideration that, of the 
normal five budgets of its term, this is the 
budget which can be made relatively 
harsh. Correspondingly, deficit financing 
would be kept low in the initial budgets 
and larger in the subsequent budgets. But 
the deficit this time is likely to be so large 
that the Finance Minister may perhaps be 
tempted to draw heavily on both the.se 
t3fpes of resources, i.e., taxes as well as de¬ 
ficit financing. The temptation to go in 
for a heavy dose of deficit financing may 
be stronger because the price situation now 
appears to be less disturbing than it was a 
few months ago. 

Turning to the specifics, one may 
hazard a broad guess. In view of the dis¬ 


appointing pace of industrial expansion, 
there may be quite a few incentives to 
promote industrial expansion, with parti¬ 
cular emphasis on encouragement of ex¬ 
ports and^ of smaller enteiprises. There 
may also be further change-over from 
specific duties to od valorem on a few 
more items. Finally, there may be some 
heavier indirect taxes on luxury goods to 
serve the double purpose of augmenting 
the budgetary resources and social justice. 

Meanwhile, the possibility of a large 
dose of taxation has made the markets 
more cautious. It is believed that ex¬ 
cise component in the new taxation pro¬ 
posals is likely to be of the order of about 
75 to 80 per cent. About a dozen items are 
expected to attract excise duty for the 
first time. The major yield from the excise 
duties is likely to come from increases in 
the rates on about 25 to 30 items. Among 
the items' mentioned in market circles are: 
refrigeration and airconditioning equip¬ 
ment, household appliances which work on 
power, costly steel furniture, high power 
electric motors and machine tools. Accord¬ 
ing to them, man-made fibres and synthetic 
textiles may also attract higher rates of 
excise duty. In view of the Government’s 
policy to cut down the import of certain 
items, the possibility of higher import 
duties being levied on^ items which 
the public sector undertaking have 
started production is mentioned. In this 
connection, the product lists of Hindustan 
Organic Chemicals and Indian Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals are being scanned in the 
chemical sector to locate the items which 
may come in for heavier import duties. 
With the developments in Bangla Desh, 
the export possibilities of jute have in¬ 
creased. Hence the reduction in export 
duty, effected a year ago, is likely to be 
reconsidered by the authorities. This in¬ 
cludes Jute canvas and jute tarpaulin cloth. 
In the case of petroleum products, increase 
in excise duty is expected. As regards cor¬ 
porate taxation, marketmen are hoping 
that any additional burden that may be 
impo.sed on the companies will not be 
severe. The possibility of a bearish im¬ 
pact on the share market is consddered 
rather remote because of the possibility of 
the Government giving incentives for more 
production and savings. O 

Consequences of take-over 

TTHE (jrovemment took over last week 
^ the management of 64 Indian and 42 
foreign insurance companies with gross 
assets of about Rs 240 crores. Though the 
ruling party’s commitment to nationalisa¬ 
tion of general in.surance was known, the 
timing of the event did cause surprise in 
market circles. If the share values in the 
.stock markets did not receive a serious set¬ 
back it was because industry had reconciled 
itself to the idea that the time was not far 
off when general insurance would cease to 
remain in the private sector. However, 
so far as insurance shares were concerned, 
there was a fall following the announce¬ 
ment. In the case of New India Assurance, 
the shares slumped from Re 4^3 cum- 
divid^d to Rs 3d ex-dlvi<^d in the Wake 



Of doubts over the distribution of the Rs 6 
gross dividend for 1970. 

What will be the consequences of the 
take-over of the management which forms 
the first stage of nationalisation of the 
general insurance business? Industrial 
circles are doubtfurif the quality of ser¬ 
vice will be maintained, llie experience 
of banking services after natlonalisatiozi 
has been rather discouraging. The cost of 
bank credit has gone up, while there are 
delays in collections of cheques particu¬ 
larly from outstations. It is feared that 
many of the services which industry avail¬ 
ed of from the insurance sector may be 
adversely affected. The insurance com¬ 
panies were rendering a useful service to 
the industry by guaranteeing the non¬ 
banking deposits placed with them. Be¬ 
cause of the reduced availability of bank 
credit, industry turned to other sources. 
Industrial circles are afraid that if the 
nationalised insurance companies or corpo¬ 
rations do not come forward to give the 
necessary guarantees their resources posi¬ 
tion may be affcjcted. 'They want that with 
more sophistication in the economy the 
nationalised insurance agencies should de¬ 
vise new risk covers as are available to 
their counterparts. 

A proposal to reduce the fire rates* by 
10 to ^ per cent was mooted some time 
ago. Will this be implemented? A sec¬ 
tion of the industry is inclined to believe 
that there might be a symbolic cut in the 
fire rates accompanied by increases in 
other rates, for instance, motor insurance 
So far the insurance business has given 
round-the-clock services because of the 
competition among the 106 insurers. The 
effort was ta keep the rate structure inter¬ 
nationally competitive and to ensure that 
the rates framed were on the basis of 
what the clients can bear. The premium 
rates were reduced on several occasions 
over the last 15 years. Payment of insur¬ 
ance claims is an. essential feature of the 
insurance business. Over five lakh claims 
arc settled by the industry each year.* Dis¬ 
cretionary powers are vesfed at various 
levels of administration. If the insurance 
business is conducted in bureaucratic ways 
there will be delays in settlement of claims 
and payments. 

So far as reinsurance is concerned 
there is no fear of nationalisation having 
an adverse impact. Insurance circles do 
not expect any difficulty in getting r^- 
surance in international markets. The 
policy of the insurance companies had been 
to absorb the reinsurance in the domestic 
market. Thus hardly 16 per cent of 
20 per cent of marine and 10 per cent d 
accident, is reinsured abroad In the case 
of civil aviation and marine hull, large 
business is written abroad. The total pre- 
mium on civil aviation is about Rs 8 crores 
of which more than 80 per cent is reinsn^d 
abroad. With the arrival of the jumbo 
on the aviation scene, thq capacity of tn 
insurance companies here to absorb tJw 
business seems to be limited Thus a bui 
of this business wouM ^ 
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FUTURE OF CONGRESS (O) 

'TME AICC (O) session in Bombay de- 
■*’ cided to function as an effective 
opposition party without any alliances. 
It also declared its firm opposition to any 
move for unity with the ruling party. 
With this political decision the Congress 
(D) will now have to determine its line 
of action both within and outside the 
legislature. In the present set-up of Par¬ 
liament there would be many occasions 
on which the Congress (O) will have to 
vote with other opposition parties. It will 
have, however, to state clearly the rea¬ 
sons why it voted in a given manner. If 
it does not want an alliance with any 
political party it must be able to develop 
its own policy and programme on the 
strength of which it would seek support 
for itself in the country. This is not as 
easy as it sounds. In the past the oppo¬ 
sition parties have failed to present an 
alternative policy and programme to the 
one adopted by the Government and yet 
have voted against the Government on 
the plea that the task of the opposition 
is to oppose. This has all along been the 
weakness of the democratic opposition in 
our country. 

The Congress (O) leaders who w'ere 
till the other day part of the ruling 
party have fallen prey to this weakness. 
When they sat with the opposition they 
developed the same tendency of roundly 
accusing the Government of insincerity 
and claiming that they were the real ex¬ 
ponents of the policy wrongly claimed by 
the ruling party as its own. Tliis style of 
action had some meaning when people 
were still under the spell of slogans. One 
qf the lessons which could be learnt from 
the Lok Sabha elections in 1967 and again 
in 1971 is that people are now capable of 
forming their own judgment. They may 
not be able to appreciate the subtleties 
of argument. But they know on which 
side their bread is buttered. If the Con¬ 
gress (O) wants to develop in course of 
^me as the main opposition to the New 
Congress it must convince the people that 
it has a better programme for the ame¬ 
lioration of the conditions of the masses. 
The New Congress leadership might be 
sincere or otherwise in its claims. But 
that is the problem between the people 
and the New Congress party. There is no 
reason why the people should rally round 
the Old Congress banner merely because 
it is stated that the New Congress was 
not sincere in its professions. 

The AICC (O) session has passed a 
resolution reiterating its economic and 
social programmes. This is presented in a 
language which gives an impression that 
the AICC (O) wants to build up its image 
as a radical party in the country. It has 
supported the take-over of general 
insurance but has added that this was 
a part of the programme of the undivided 
Congress. The same can be said of many 
of the items that are common to the New 
Congress and the Old Congress program¬ 
mes. The question therefore is what policy 
each party is going to adopt in order to 


achieve that programme. The Old Con¬ 
gress would be well advised not to repeat 
the old slogans while criticising the policy 
of the New Congress. The Congress (O) 
leadership must follow the day-to-day 
development in the policy and pro¬ 
gramme of the New Congress, It must 
have sufficient honesty and wisdom to 
support that part of the policy and pro¬ 
gramme which is in consonance with its 
own programme. While opposing the other 
aspects of the Government action, the 
Congress (O) should accept the respon¬ 
sibility of clearly defining the alternative 
line and of explaining the reasons why it 
preferred it. It is only in this way that 
parliamentary democracy can develop. A 
party which plays its role in its devel¬ 
opment will alone have the claim to be 
accepted as an alternative to the ruling 
party. If these compulsions of function¬ 
ing in a parliamentary democracy are re¬ 
cognised, there is no reason why the claim 
made by the Congress (O) leadership that 
it has a bright future should not mate¬ 
rialise. □ 

PORTS MARKING TIME 

IT will be regrettable if the stationary 

trend in the traffic handled by the 
major ports, which was evident last year, 
is allowed to continue, This reflects the 
slowing down of the implementation of 
schemes for expansion of port capacity. 
Any slackening in this respect will come 
in the way of the export effort which is 
just gathering momentum. Realising this 
the Minister for Transport, Mr Raj Baha¬ 
dur, did some plain speaking to the port 
authorities about their responsibilities at 
his recent meeting with the Chairmen of 
major ports. He particularly deplored the 
lack of a sense of urgency on the part of 
the authorities in regard to the implemen¬ 
tation of development programmes. 

Procedural delays have been allowed 
to block the procurement of desperately 
needed equipment and for long periods. 
The port authorities seem to be moving at 
a leisurely pace even in the matter of 
placing orders or in dealing with tenders. 
It has been found that six to seven months 
pass before a tender is processed and pro¬ 
posals are submitted to the Government 
for awarding contracts. These delays lead 
to further delays. In many instances, the 
validity of the tender had lapsed before 
the processing was, completed, making it 
necessary to call for fresh tenders. On 
present indications, it appears doubtful if 
the ports will be able to acquire the full 
complement of equipment for which allo¬ 
cations have been made in the Fourth Plan, 
within the current Plan period. And this 
means that the ports will not be equipped 
to handle the traffic anticipated by 1974. 

Encouraged by the substantial increase 
in exports last year, the Ministry of For¬ 
eign Trade has set its sights high. Achieve, 
ment of a 10 per cent growth of exports is 
now taken for granted. Are the, ports 
geared to handle the increased traffic im¬ 
plied in a 10 per cent growth rate and to 
help thq export effort. My igpeeding up the 


handling of cargo? Indiui exporters are 
handicapped by high rates of ocean freight 
which adversely affect our competitiveness 
in foreign markets. The long time taken 
to load and unload cargo at Indian ports, 
which results in longer turn-round of 
ships and increased, berthing charges, is 
the ground often advanced by the shipping 
conferences for raising freight rates. All 
this underscrores the urgent need for mod¬ 
ernisation of equipment and installation of 
mechanical handling facilities at Indian 
ports. Q 

ASIAN TEA 

¥NDIAN tea has been losing ground in its 
traditional markets—the UK, Ireland, 
the US and Canada, It would be futile to 
hope to increase tea exports to these coun¬ 
tries as the per capita consumption there 
as well as in Western Europe has been 
declining; at best, lost ground can be re¬ 
trieved. India should, therefore, turn her 
attention to other markets. The African 
countries, as also those of South America, 
must be ruled out for they themselves have 
taken to tea production in a big way and, 
in fact, the former have emerged as a 
strong competitor to India in her tradi¬ 
tional markets and elsewhere. India’s best 
hope of ensuring the stability of her tea 
industry and increasing her exports lies 
in making common cause with ^uth-East 
Asian countries in the promotion and mar¬ 
keting of tea in the region and outside. 


In the circumstances, the recent study 
on regional tea promotion brought out by 
the ECAFE is timely and of particular 
interest to India. There are two ways of 
dealing with the basic problem faced by 
the major tea producing countries in the 
world market, namely, decline in the unit 
value of tea. One is to restrict production 
and exports and the other is to promote 
greater consumption in the importing coun¬ 
tries. The study rightly favours the latter 
course as the former alternative will have 
undesirable economic and social conse¬ 
quences for countries practising* such 
restraint. 


According to the study, it is desirable 
to have a regional marketing scheme to 
stabilise prices and to effectively prevent 
the few firms who control the major tea 
markets from manipulating prices at auc¬ 


tions in their favour. The study has re¬ 
commended that tea-producing countries 
in the ECAFE region should take poritive 
action on a regional or sub-regional wsis 
to safeguard their common interests. 
should be able to function as produc^ 
blenders, wholesalers and retailers t 
marketing arrangement proposed 
study is intended to co-ordinate the 
functions. Further, the marketing . 
nery should be able to supply the . 
sites for tea production, arrange 
and the underwriting of insurance to co 
the risks involved in the tea ^ 

ally the ECAFE study would like « “JT 
year regional tea 
to be conducted on tWs .bk^s., 
is worth trying and tinen flte cou» 





tries itt ^ i*egioSft barring Ceylon are not 
large producers of tea, India will have to 
take the initiative in pushing it through. 

Indications are that in the not too dis¬ 
tant future tea production in the BCAFE 
region will be outstripped by that of the 
African countries, which is bound to tell 
on the exports of the former. As it is, the 
tea export pattern shows that the region’s 
relative position in the world market is 
becoming weaker and that of the African 
and Latin American countries is grovnng 
stronger rapidly. The value of tea exports 
from the ECAFE countries in 1969 was 
$369,8 million, 18 per cent less than in the 
previous year. On the other hand. Africa’s 
tea exports rose to $81,2 million in 1969 
which was 7 per cent higher than the level 
in the preceding year. When compared 
with the early sixties when exports aver¬ 
aged $45.6 million annually, exports from 
thu African countries have now nearly 
doubled. The time has, therefore, come for 
the JECAFE countries to act in concert in 
order to prevent further inroads into their 
tea export trade. □ 

ARSON IN SLUMS 

piRE may have a cleansing quality, but 
^ when it breaks out too frequently, as 
it docs in the slum areas of Madras, it is 
diiricult to look upon it as a benignly puri¬ 
fying agent. The question is whether the 
lircs are accidental or wanton. It is possi¬ 
ble that slum dwellers in Madras are care¬ 
less in handling or extinguishing lamps 
and open ovens used for conking. The use 
of flimsy, combustible materials like plait¬ 
ed fronds increase the hazards. But when 
fire-raising is practised in the hope that the 
authorities would provide durable dwell¬ 
ings at nominal rent, it is time to ask whe¬ 
ther sJum-dwellers deserve what they de¬ 
mand of the Tamil Nadu Government. It 
has set up a Slum Clearance Board to im¬ 
prove their living conditions. It has also 
taken up town and country planning, 
mainly through the levy of development 
charges on property-owners, to improve 
their lot. 

The police investigation into slum fires 
in the past disclosed that some fires arose 
through design rather than accident, but 
punishment for arson was hardly thought 
of. It was surmised that political factors 
‘ were at the back of fires in dirty, over¬ 
crowded localities which are, however, im¬ 
portant for vote-catchers. The loss of pro¬ 
perty is not much, but the cost of relief is 
considerable. The shortage of water in 
summer hampers the functioning of the 
nre brigade which is working as an ad- 
toct of the police department. That some 
uistrict towns are still handicapped by the 
of fire engines and firemen to deal 
with sudden outbreaks has been recorded 
regret in official reports. 

But the city of Madras has fire-fight- 
H equipment and phone service. How- 
heen far more fires since 
and the huts in some areas have been 
PUeed by roofed tenements. The impli- 
Coipbration or rather the 
(j- ^^Pal tax pa^er cannot be favourable. 

upon to provide 
d^ing with frequent 
in duhw. But little is heard 
enfciie*h«at of precautionary 
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—5.9 

Trade balance .. 
Foreign exchange re- 

Rs orores 

Rs orores 

—666 

—840 (6) 

893 

-* 

•• 


serves (year^end) 

821 

677 

42.3 

16.9 

Money supply (average).. 
Bank credit (average) .. 

Rs orores 

Rs erores 

6,009 

3,583 

5,428 

3,107 

3,866 

1,608 

10.7 

16.8 

9.2 

14.7 

Bank deposits (average).. 

Rs ororos 

4,781 

4.079 

2,407 

16.0 

18.9 

Wholesaleprioea(average] 
Odst of living index 

1961.62-100 

171.6 

165.4 

122.3 

3.7 

7 0 

—working olass 

1960-100 

177 

174 

129 

1.7 

6.6 


ta) Bhtimated by Oommeroe Batearoh Btireaa. 

(5) Atpoet-devfduationvato. 

(e) WI^ flgtimating fovodn eKohange remrreB, SDBa tronaMtioiui that might hav« 
on February 28, 1971 have not been taken into aoootmt. 

(d) The figttiee iodioate percentage change dnrin^ the oorrent calendar year opto 
indioated as oompared to oorresponding period in the preceding calendar year. 


taken place 
the month 
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THE WEEK 


VHE Union Government aprnnnted on 

May 19, 30 custodians for 102 general 
insurance companies whose management 
was taken over last week. Fourteen cus¬ 
todians have been appointed for 44 com¬ 
panies with headquarters in Bombay, seven 
for 40 companies in Calcutta, seven for 15 
companies in Madras and two for three 
companies in Delhi. For the other four 
companies no custodians have so far been 
named. TTiese are the three subsidiaries of 
the Lie and the Indian Reinsurance Com¬ 
pany, a co-operative in which shares are 
held by other general insurance companies. 

* « * 

The Union Government has decided 
to relax further the licensing restrictions 
with regard to medium and small-scale 
units which require an investment of less 
than Rs 1 crore. These tinits will also be 
allowed more liberal imports of capital 
goo^. As per the existing regulations 
tiiese units require licences if their imports 
of capital goods exceed 10 per cent of the 
investment or 10 lakhs, whichever is 
less. Hiis limit is likely to be raised and 
an announcement about this would be 
made shortly. This was announced on May 
17 by Mr B. B. Lai, Secretary to the Minis¬ 
try of Industrial Development. 


The Life Insurance Corporation has 
decided to reduce the group insurance pre¬ 
mium by 25 to 30 per cent, according to 
its Chairman, Mr T. A. Pai. The Corpora¬ 
tion has taken this decision to make group 
insurance more attractive. 

• • • 

The private sector will be allowed to 
set up units only separately at the various 
stages of steel making within the limits 
of the Government’s policy of securing the 
commanding heights in steel production 
for the public sector, according to the 
Minister of Steel and Mines, Mr Mohan 
Kumaramangalam. The private sector will 
not, therefore, be allowed to set up inte¬ 
grated steel plants. ♦ * ♦ 

Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh 
are likely to experience “an acute power 
shortage” in 1971-72, according to a region- 
wise study on power supply position by 
the Union Ministry of Irrigation and 
Power. In 1970-71 also these States had 
experienced severe shortages. 

■ w • 

The Union Minister for Planning. Mr 
C. Su?3ramaniam, announced on Mlay 18 
that an agricultural bias would be given 
to the Fourth Plan next year. Only mar¬ 
ginal changes are expect^ to be made in 
the current year's Plan. 

« A « 

Air-India and the BOAC reached an 
agreement on May 14 on the opeiation of 
Air-lndia’s Jumbo service across the 
Atlantic. According to the agreement, 
Air-India would operate three Jumbo ser¬ 
vices a week, and the first commercial 
flight will leave Tjondon for New York on 
May 26. 

A IK A 

Mr Sadiq Ali, the retiring general 
secretary, was unanimously elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress (O) at the concluding 
'vsession of the AICC (O) at Mun.4ii Nagar, 
Bombay, on May 16. But immediately 
after assuming office Mr Sadiq Ali announ¬ 
ced that he was only an “interim Presi¬ 
dent’' the election of the President in 
accordance with the party consfltution 


will be held as soon as possible, probably 
in three or four months. 

• • • 

Mr Ajit Biswas, Forward Bloc candi¬ 
date in the by-election to the West Bengal 
Assembly from Shyampukar constituency 
in north Calcutta, was shot dead on May 
18. ITie by-election had been caused by the 
assassination of Mr Hemanta Kumar Dasu, 
Chairman of the All-India Foi-ward Bloc, 
on February 20. The by-election scheduled 
to be held on June 6 will also have to be 
countermanded because of the murder of 
Mr Biswas. 

• • • 

Mr Uma Shankar Dikshit, Minister for 
Works and Housing, has also been given 
temporary charge of the Ministry of 
Health and Family Planning following 
Mr K. K. Shah’s resignation from the 
Union Cabinet. The acceptance of Mr 
Shah’s resignation was announced on May 
19 in a press communique from Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan. Mr Dikshit will also succeed 
Mr Shah as leader of the House in the 
Rajya Sabha. 


A CPM-sponsored motion of no con¬ 
fidence in the democratic coalition minis¬ 
try was defeated in the West Bengal As¬ 
sembly on May 18 by 141 votes to 132. 

• • • 

A full bench of the^Punjab and Har¬ 
yana High Court held on May 18 by a 
majority of 3 to 2 that the powers of the 
Election Commission of India to ^low 
inspec’tion of ballot papers under Rule 93 
of the Conduct of Election Rides,. 1961, 
were not wider than that of a competent 
court or tribimal under the same provision, 
and that the Election Commission should 
not allow inspection to fish out evidence 
and to collect material for an election 
petition. Inspection of ballot papers 
should be allowed only after the Election 
Commission itself was satisfied that prima 
facie there was substance in the charges. 
The court, therefore, allowed a writ peti¬ 
tion filed by Mr Gurdas Singh Badal 
(brother of Punjab Chief Minister. Mr 
Prakash Singh Badal), the successful Akali 
candidate from the Fazilka parliamentary 
constituency, and quashed the order of 
.the EJlection C>onmussion dated May 16. 


1971, allowing Mr Iqbal Singh, the defeat¬ 
ed Congress (R) candidate, to inspect the 
ballot papers of this constituency. 

• • • 

The UN Secretary General. U Thaat 
issued an appeal on May 19 for contribu^ 
tions in cash and kind to h^ the refugees 
from East Bengal to India. The appeal was 
made on behalf of all United Nations oi^ 
ganisations and on the basis of prelimi¬ 
nary reports received by him from various 
agencies and from the UN High Commis¬ 
sioner for refugees. 

• • • 

The Afghan Prime Minister. Mr Nur 
Ahmed Etemadi, tendered his resignation 
to King Zahir Shah on May 16, according 
to Radio Pakistan. After acc^ting the 
resignation King Zahir Shah asked Mr 
Etemadi to continue in office till a new 
Government was formed. 

Money easy 

Conditions were comfortable in the 
Bombay short-term money market as of 
Wednesday. Funds were freely available 
and interest rates remained unchanged. In 
the inter-bank call section, both renc»wals 
and fresh money were reported at 5i per 
cent with lenders over. In Calcutta and 
Madras markets the rates ruled at 5 and 
5i per cent respectively. 

Price index down 

During the week ended April 24. 1971, 
the Index Number of Wholesale Prices 
recorded a fall of 0.8 per cent to 181.5. At 
this level, the index was only 2.9 per cent 
above its level a year ago. 

• * • 

Mr G. V. Hallikeri, Chairman of the 
Mysore Legislative Council, died on May 
15 following a heart-attack. He was 68. 

PEOPLE 

■|ti|R P. C. Mathew has taken over as 
Secretary, Ministry of Works and 
Housing, 

★ 

Mr S. V. Lathi a has been elected 
President of the Bombay Industries Asso¬ 
ciation for 1971. 


50 years ago 

Replying to a letter from the Indian 
Merthants* Chamber and Bureau of Bombay, 
the Government of India has stated that it 
has no Information regarding the proposed is¬ 
sue by certain railway companies of a loan 
of ten to fifteen crores at seven or seven and 
a half per cent, under government guarantee. 
That the railways in India is passing through 
an acute financial embarrassment needs no 
demonstration, their present plight being due 
to the aftermath of the war. Having bwn 
inevitably starved during the conflict 
and possessing no reserves to fall back upon, 
the Indian railways is clamouring today for 
financial assistance which the Oovemraent of 
India, unfortunately, is not at present in a 
position to render. The provision for rail¬ 
ways in the budget for the current financial 
year was, as we pointed out in a previous 
article, only fifteen crores as against twenty- 


two crorc.s and a half, allotted in 1926-21. 
We are therefore not at all surprised at 
the scathing condemnation, recorded by Sir 
Valentine Chirol in the London Times, of the 
“antiquated system of railway administration 
and finance, of which it was possible to di^ 
guise the defects so long as it was not sub¬ 
jected to any searching strain". Sir Valen¬ 
tine complains that travelling is for less com¬ 
fortable in India today than In pre-war days; 
trains are fewer and far more crowded. 
the rolling stock war-worn and dflaRldatM, 
Even the permanent way has deterlorateo. 
But the mere discomfort of the fiaveller 1» 
nothing compared to the disabilities to wWot 
the trade and commerce of the country 
been subjected on account of the Inadequa^ 
railway fodlitiqs for transport of merwiao' 
disc, 

COMBCER€E 

May .M. IM* 

m'. I II . . ■ I. '! . , 




7yearsoId 
and tougher^ 
than they come 

Because nothing but the best will do for Gujarat Steel 
Tubes. Our insistence on quality begins with the raw material. 
Follows right through to the finished product. Our tubes 
have a reputation that finds them ready acceptance in 
35 countries all over the world. 

Our talented young staff design and fabricate the machi¬ 
nery we use. And arc planning our future — increased pro- 
, duction, a bigger range of tubes and pipes, better housing 
and amenities for our workers. 

We started with advantages: the enthusiasm and enter¬ 
prise of youth. Sound technical know-how. An uncompro¬ 
mising dedication to quality. All of which enabled us to A 
declare a dividend in our first year of production. m 

Since 1966 we have doubled our sales. And added the V 
most modern welding technique—TUFFWELD—high V 
frequency induction welding. Today we are one of 73 ex- 1 
port houses recognised by the Government of India. \ 

We look forward to the future with confidence. A con- 
hdence born of achievement. The trust of our dealers. The 
satisfaction of cu$tomers..Above^aU»^the^ unsurpassable 
•quality of our products.^ 



QUJARAT STEEL TUBES LIMITED, 

Bank of India Bldg., Bhadra, Ahmedabad 1 



REPORT 


THE NATION 

From Our Own Correspondents 


Congress (O): 

Bombay. 

^HE predominant impiossion that the 
AICC (O) session in Bombay left on ob¬ 
servers was that the leadciship far from 
being chastened by the rout of the Con¬ 
gress (O) in the locent < lections was allow¬ 
ing its internal .squabbles to further 
undermine tlie pa^tJ^ Indeed, the party has 
emerged from the session hopelessly divid¬ 
ed. Though the leaders managed to avoid 
an open clash over the choice of the new 


Still debating 

bye to the “politics of alliance’' and go it 
alone in future. The experience of the 
last elections had convinced it that hence¬ 
forth It should rely on its own strength and 
function as an effective opposition party 
without alliance. Even this will necessi¬ 
tate a new style of functioning. The for¬ 
mer Speaker of the Lok Sabha and one¬ 
time Congress President, Mr Sanjiva 
Reddy, said that it was no use finding 


fault with the Election Commission or tlie 
Prime Minister for the debacle of the party 
at the polls. “Instead”, he said with pas. 
Sion, “we should have spent our energies 
in finding out our mistakes and correcting 
them”. He cited the party's vote against 
the bill to abolish privy purses as an ex¬ 
ample of preaching sdmething and practis¬ 
ing something else. His criticism was 
particularly directed against the leader¬ 
ship in which he included himself. He 
said : “Let ug keep in the background. Not 
even pull wires. I tell you, some of us 
are misfits”. H 


Pres’dent at the last moment, the differ¬ 
ences among them over this matter remain REFUGEES FROM BANGLA DESH 


as acute as before The Presidentship has 
fallen on the unwilling shoulders of Mr 
Sadiq All. He himself told the AICC (O) 
that he would only be an “interim Presi¬ 
dent” and the election of a President in 
accoixlance with the party constitution 
would be held as soon as possible, prob¬ 
ably in the next* three or foui- months. 

In the first place, the manner m which 
Mr Sadiq Ali was elected Pi'esidcnl was 
unusual. The Congress Working Committee 
which mot a day before the AICC (O) ses¬ 
sion decided that the President should be 
chosen by the too famibar but over-worked 
device of consensus. But a consensus defied 
the day-long efforts of the Committee The 
supporters of Dr Ram Subhag Smgh, Mr 
Ravindra Varma and Dr P C. Chunder. 
who wore aspirants for the presidentship, 
were not prepared to relent. Finally it 
was decided that Mr Nijalingappa should 
be entrusted with the ta*ik of finding his 
successor. With the Working Committee 
out of the way. he had no difficulty in 
fulfilling this task He had all along been 
wanting Mr Sadiq Ah to take over from 
him. Mr Sadiq Ah's name was proposed by 
Mr C, B Gupta and .seconded by Mr San¬ 
jiva Reddy and unanimously approved by 
the delegates. Bui the fact of his being a 
compromise candidate, as also of his un¬ 
willingness to serve a full-term as Presi¬ 
dent, will keep the antagonism particularly 
between the supporters of Dr Smgh and 
of Mr Varma simmenng and bring it into 
the open when Mr Sadiq Ali lays down 
office. It is no secret that Mr Morarji 
Desai has thrown his weight fully on the 
side of Mr Varma. 

In all, 40 non-official resolutions were 
tabled, but 14 of them could not be debat¬ 
ed as either their movers were absent or 
the substance of these resolutions formed 
part of the official resolutions, especially 
the one on the political and economic 
situation This resolution, for the greater 
part, spoke of achieving objectives not dis¬ 
similar to those of the ruling party. It drew 
attention to the disparities in the incomes 
of different sections of society and urged 
reduction of these in the interest of pro¬ 
moting social Justice and strengthening 
democracy. It reiterated that the right to 
work and adequate means of livelihood in¬ 
corporated in the directive principles of 
the Constitution should form the basis of 
the planned development of the country. 

The only new element in the resolution 
was the 4 ®< 2 islon of the party to bid good- 


The impact of the unending Influx 


irNTERNATIONAIi assistance to India 

to deal With the colossal refugee 
problem resulting from the Pakistani mili¬ 
tary offensive m East Bengal has been 
meagre and .slow m coming. It it^, how^- 
evor, hoped that the repi^t which a United 
Nations team will be submitting on the 
basis of what it saw at fiist hand of the 
extent of the influx from East Bengal and 
the plight of the refugees will goad inter¬ 
national organi.sat ions and advanced coun¬ 
tries into action. The leader of the UN 
team, Mr Charlse Mace, said m New Dellu 
before returning to his hcadquiarterS in 
New York that the refugee problem was 
indeed “monumental”. He accepled the 
Government of India's assessment that 
there were 2 8 million refugees from Bangla 
Dosh. He also shared the Prime Minister 
Mrs Gandhi’s view that the refugees 
should be enabled to go back home as soon 
as possible. She said in Calcutta after the 
conclusion of her two-<iay visit to several 
refugee camps in the eastern States that it 
was for the international bodies to sec that 
normal conditions were cTeated in Bangla 
Desh so that the evacuees could return to 
their home. 

Mr Mace made it clear that whatever 
help the UN might decide to give will be 
administered by the Grovemment of India 
and not by UN agencies. But, for India it 
was not merely a question of relief As the 
Prime Minister said, the Bangla Desh re¬ 
fugees posed not merely an economic 
problem for the country, but also a poli¬ 
tical and social one. Meanwhile, fuller de¬ 
tails of the refugee problem in West Ben¬ 
gal, Assam and Meghalaya and the diffi¬ 
culties faced by the State Government con¬ 
cerned in tackling it have been received 
from C(ytnmerce correspondents, which are 
published below: 

WEST BENGAL 

The problem is one 
of dispersal 

Calcutta. 

»T»HE number of evacuees from Bangla 
^ Desh who had crossed over to West 
Bengal till last week has been estimated 
at around 2.5 million. According to the 
West Bengal Refugee Rehabilitation Com¬ 


missioner, daily arrivals in West Ben¬ 
gal are 30,000. Mr P. N. Luthra, Addi¬ 
tional Secretary of the Union Rehabilita¬ 
tion Ministry, has estimated the arrivals m 
other States, such as Assam, Meghalaya 
and Tnpura, at a minimum of 20,000. Thus, 
the daily influx into India is estimated at 
around 50,000. 

All the bordering States, namely, 
Assam, Meghalaya, Tripura, West Bengal 
and Bihar, have begun to feel the pinch of 
this influx, West Bengal being the 
hardest hit of all. In the first place, the 
refugees are concentrated in the border 
districts only, particularly Nadia in West 
Dtnajpur, which has created a space prob¬ 
lem. The land occupied by the refugees 
belongs to private individuals who want 
it back. With the onset of the monsoon, 
most of the land now occupied will get 
inundated. The refugees, therefore, will 
have to be dispersed to other centres well 
before the monsoon. This particular prob¬ 
lem is very urgent. The movement of mil¬ 
lions, just before the monsoon, creates an 
impossible problem for the railways, 
whose capacity is already strained. Second¬ 
ly, the additional demand for the neces¬ 
sities of life has started affecting the ^local 
prices, the increases now ranging between 
50 and 60 per cent. This is causing hard¬ 
ship to the local people. Thirdly, the 
schools and colleges, where many evacuees 
are housed, will be needed for examina¬ 
tion purposes soon. The sanitary hazards 
apart, evils of racketeering in exchange of 
gold and Pakistani rupees from the evac¬ 
uees for Indian rupees and commodities 
have raised their ugly head. 

Moreover, the communal tenpion in 
Bihar, especi^y in areas close to the 
gal border, fanned by stories of atrocities 
on non-Bengali Muslims in Bangla "Desh, 
may soon create a law and order problem* 
Considering these difficulties, the West 
Bengal Government has urged the Centre 
to come to a quick decision concerning the 
dispersal of refugees. According to Gov¬ 
ernment sources, the maximum number the 
State can accommodate is 50,000^ The State 
is not worried about the financial stra^ 
as the Centre has agreed to bear all the 
expenditure on evacuees, eadpi eosting * 



Rk ^ But the other 

l^bletne nSehtlohed eiHier defy solution. 

The dtate fe^e thht the rate of in¬ 
flux may increase further as it has the 
longest border with Bangla Desh and be¬ 
cause of cultural and other affinities the 
evacuees would prefer to come to West 
Bengal rather than go to Assam, Megha¬ 
laya or Tripura. The visit of the United 
Nations Deputy Commissioner for Re¬ 
fugees, Mr Charles Mace and his favour¬ 
able reaction to the Government of India’s 
move for making the evacuees an inter¬ 
national responsibility, may be encourag¬ 
ing from the national point of view but 
has not brought the same comfort to West 
Bengal as it has to accommodate the large 
refugee population. Several voluntary 
organisations, including the Indian sHed 
Cross, the Indian Medical Association, the 
Ramakrishna Mission Seva Pratisthan and 
the Bharat Sevak Samaj are operating in 
hundreds of camps supplying medical aid, 
vegetables and clothes for evacuees. The 
total number of camps in West Bengal to 
date is over 200. The entire cost is borne 
by the Centre. 

ASSAM AND MEGHALAYA 

Crippling effect on 
local economy 

Shillong. 

CEVEN weeks of freedom struggle, and 
the consequent atrocities perpetrated 
by Pakistani troops on innocent civilians 
in East Bengal, have brought a total of 
about three lakh evacuees into Assam and 
Meghalaya. Of these, a total of over 1,80,000 
have been registered, while the remaining 
are awaiting registration. Of the register¬ 
ed refugees, 1,85,000 have been lodged in 
refugee camps in Meghalaya and another 
28.000 are housed in refugee camps in As¬ 
sam. While some of the registered re¬ 
fugees have gone to stay with their rela¬ 
tives in Assam and Meghalaya with the 
permission of the State Governments, some 
others are still waiting in transit camps 
for being settled in one of the 80 refugee 
tamps set up in Assam and Meghalaya. 

Besides providing accommodation and 
medical facilities, the Governments of 
Assam and Meghalaya are giving a cash 
assistance of Rs 2 per head, at flat rates, 
for purchase of rations to evacuees resid- 
mg in refugee camps. Free utensils have 
also been provided to refugees for cooking 
their food. Although the State Governments 
arc doing their best to meet this unexp^- 
ed and gigantic task, much still remains 
unattended. For instance, the sanitation 
arrangements in irefugee camps are inade¬ 
quate and refugees are exposed to the dan¬ 
ger of epidemics. In fact, cholera has bro- 
ken out in some of the refugee camps 
claiming so far 40 lives. 

"fbe continiiing refugee infltix has 
posed three major problems for the State 
administrations of Assam and Meghalaya: 
U) lack of vacaht land for large camps; 
io) the upsetting of the local economy, 
prices shootiiig ttp wherever refugees 
were conc^tratsd, and the refugees flood- 
the aimdj^crdwded labour market; 
(c) smuggling in of gold and Arms, 
with the danger of the latter 

^16 handsf?. 


A majority of refugee camps are in 
schools and colleges (almost all such 
buildings in the border districts have been 
taken over) which will have to be return¬ 
ed to the institutions soon. The problem in 
Tripura is, perhaps, even more acute, since 


the influx there (5 lakhs) is as much as 
a third of its total population. Tripura, 
therefore, does not ^atit any refugees at 
all in the territory. 

The Union Government has given the* 
Government of Assam a suhn of Rs 16 lakh^ 


TpHE budget session of Parliament 
starts from Monday. Naturally there 
is speculation regarding the measures 
the Government would propose in order 
to implement the socio-economic pro¬ 
gramme promised in the election mani¬ 
festo by the New Congress. In the first 
session after the elections to the Lok 
Sabha, nothing spectacular was attempt¬ 
ed. At that time the excuse was that 
the Government had just taken over 
and some lime was necessary for the 
new ministers to acquaint themselves 
with the policy Issues in the light of 
the administrative advice they would 
be able to command. There were some 
changes in the Government during the 
inter-session period. But they are not of 
such a far-reaching character as to 
justify any further delay in implement¬ 
ing election promises. In fact, the Gov¬ 
ernment has taken a few steps in this 
direction already. The public sector 
trading organisations have been en¬ 
trusted with larger responsibilities in 
the field of imports, a crash programme 
for augmenting rural employment has 
been prepared and the management of 
general insurance companies has been 
taken over by the Government. A draft 
bill for imposing limitations on urban 
property has been circulated among the 
State Governments for their considera¬ 
tion and implementation. Some of the 
State Governments have announced 
their intentions to initiate suitable 
legislation in the near future to achieve 
the objective. The Centre has promised 
that the licensing procedures will be re¬ 
examined with a view to eliminating 
avoidable delays in dispo.sing of ap¬ 
plications. Decisions on many of the 
applications pending for a long time 
have been announced. 

With these measure^ in the process 
of implementation we will have to wait 
for some time before their contributions 
to the achievement of the socio-economic 
goals of the New Congress could be as¬ 
sessed. The Government has still to an¬ 
nounce its decisions on some of the more 
important items of the manifesto. For in¬ 
stance, paragraph 34 of the manifesto 
contains the following promise: “ The 
private sector will be stimulated to the 
maximum extent possible without al¬ 
lowing the emergence of private mono¬ 
polies and concentration of wealth and 
economic power.” The Budget will dis¬ 
close the line of thinking of the Govern¬ 
ment in this direction. There are indi¬ 
cations that the Government is in earn¬ 
est in stimulating production. In the 
agricultural sector some further progress 
in production is expected. Unless this 
is matched by increased production in 
the industrial sector, imbalances would 
develop. Liberalised import policy will 
help, but by itself it will not be enough 
to generate adequate production in the 
manufacturing sector of the economy. 
The Budget should give some indication 
of the policy the present administration 
would adopt towards production in the 


POLITICS TODAY 


private sector. The crux of the matter 
IS to balance the considerations based 
on the need for growth and the need 
for maintaining social stability. 

One of the most difficult problems 
facing the Government relates to the 
right to property. The manifesto has as¬ 
sured the people that the New Congress 
“has no intention of abolishing the in¬ 
stitution of private property”. But it is 
dear from the subsequent reference to 
the “pledge to prevent individual hold¬ 
ings and ownership of property beyond 
reasonable limits and the concentration 
of tx’onomic power and wealth in a few 
hands” that the Government has to 
evolve a formula to deal with this right 
insofar as it is guaranteed as a funda¬ 
mental right by the Constitution, Re¬ 
ports have appeared in the Press 
garding a comprehensive plan evolved 
by the legal experts of the Govern¬ 
ment, It seems the plan envisages rati¬ 
fication of the proposed constitutional 
amendment bill by State legislatures. 
The proviso to Article 368 of the Con¬ 
stitution as it stands today requires 
ratification by the legislature of not 
less than one half of the States of the 
amendment seeking to make any change 
m specified parts and articles of the 
Constitution. Part III which deals with 
fundamental rights is not mentioned in 
the proviso. But the Joint Committee 
of Parliament on the Constitution 
(Amendment) Bill 1967 moved by the 
late Mr Nath Pai had recommended the 
inclusion of this part in the proviso. It 
seems this recommendation has been ac¬ 
cepted by the Government. 

This would make the procedure of 
amending the Articles of the Constitu¬ 
tion dealing with fundamental rights 
more cumbersome. It remains to be 
seen whether it would pass the test of 
validity as prescribed by the Supreme 
Court in the Golaknath case. The Gov¬ 
ernment would like to see if this via 
media will help in averting a possible 
clash between Parliament and the 
Supreme Court. 

A bill to amend Article 13 of the 
Constitution so as to free Constitutional 
amendments from the purview of this 
Article is ready. If Parliament passes 
the amending bill with thfe requisite 
two-thirds majority it can be presented 
to the l^resident for assent only if it is 
ratified by the legislatures of not less 
than one half of the States by resolu¬ 
tions to that effect. It should not be 
difficult to get the amending bill 
through even if this additional provi- 
.sion is applied to it. The ball will then 
be ih the court of the highest judiciary 
in our country. 

—Rohit Dave 



to meet the initial expenses and has pro¬ 
mised to bear all expenses on maintenance 
of refugees. Similar assurances have been 
held out to Meghalaya and Tripura. □ 

MAHARASHTRA 

How Sicom 
does it 

Bombay. 

'THE State Industrial and Investment 
Corporation of Maharashtra Ltd 
(Sicom), set up five years ago, has played 
a significant role in the development of the 
under-developed regions of Maharashtra. 
Though the State is one of the most indus¬ 
trially developed in the country, its indus¬ 
trial units are concentrated in the Bom- 
bay-Thana-Poona complex. It was to re¬ 
move this regional imbalance that the 
State Government introduced schemes of 
package incentives in 1964 to counter the 
pull of the developed regions. It was soon 
recognised that what was needed was a 
separate institution which would not only 
enable the entrepreneur to make better 
use of the facilities that have been provid¬ 
ed in new areas but also provide a variety 


of other services to ensure that the pack¬ 
age was translated into action, 

Sicom's contribution has to be viewed 
against the background of the severe eco¬ 
nomic recession which coincided with its 
initial years of functioning. Between 1966 
and March 1971, Sicom assisted 877 pro¬ 
jects involving an investment of around 
Rs 206 crores. In addition there are 374 
projects which are likely to get assistance 
from Sicom. Thus a total of 1,251 projects, 
involving Rs 231 crores, are expected to be 
set up in the under-developed areas. Of 
these, 785 projects with an investment of 
Rs 117 crores have gone into production or 
are being implemented. The total number 
of jobs expected to be provided by these 
785 projects is over 40,000. 

The areas in which Sicom’s impact has 
been substantial are Nasik, Nagpur and 
Aurangabad. When Sicom came on the 
scene there was scarcely any private in¬ 
vestment in Nasik. The investment there 
was restricted to the public sector’s Hindu¬ 
stan Aeronautics Ltd and the Government 
Security Printing Press. In the last five 
years commitments have been made by 200 
industrial units with a total investment of 
Rs 55 crores in regard to the Nasik area. 
Similarly, 152 industrial units, with in^ 
vestment of Rs 46 crores, are likely to be 


set up in the Negpur area. Sicom up 
a year ago promotional effort in Aurahgi. 
bad. It is now taking up a suitable indus¬ 
trial area in the Konkan for 8pe<^ pro. 
motional effort. The cost to the State Gov¬ 
ernment for using Sicom as the agency for 
promotion is estimated to be about 20 
paise for every Rs 100 of investment in the 
under-developed areas. 

The Corporation also administers the 
State Government’s credit guarantee 
scheme for medium-scale industries. Ihis 
scheme is stated to be the only one of its 
kind in the country. So far 89 medium-scale 
units had availed thelnselves of this assis¬ 
tance and the loans covered by the scheme 
amounted to Rs 5.5 crores. In guiding 
entrepreneurs to new areas, the Corpora¬ 
tion has started plant location service. The 
Corporation has also launched a concerted 
drive to get entrepreneurs all over the 
country interested in the package scheme 
of incentives which was revised two years 
ago. It is now considering the possibility 
of taking up industrial projects either on 
its own or in partnership with others. The 
State has deposits of iron ore, coal, lime¬ 
stone, etc. Sicom has undertaken detailed 
investigations for launching a project for 
the manufacture of sponge iron in Chan¬ 
drapur district. Q 
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JAPANESE AID 

A rather liberal definition 


Tokyo. 

¥P overseas investments in a department 
^ store or a geisha house, say, in Bang¬ 
kok, can be included in aid, Japanese aid 
last year (1970) amounted to $1,824 mil¬ 
lion. That thi.s in fact is the case is reveal¬ 
ed by the Government’s annual economic 
co-C’peration report to the OECD. This re¬ 
presents a staggering 44.4 per cent in¬ 
crease over the previous year’s level. But, 
in terms of substance, the official details 
themselves would deflate much of the 
claimed increase in aid (see table). The 
basis on which the rich dozen define aid 
within the DAC framework was not ac¬ 
cepted by the Pearson Commission. By 
the Commission’s noims two-thirds of 
Japanese aid is no aid at all. By the DAC 
definition, Japan would call aid any capi¬ 
tal transferred to developing nations, no 
matter whether it is for opening a beauty 
salon or a night club or an auto parts 
factory with or without representation of 
local interest or request from the local 
authoritie.s. War damage reparations are 
also shown a.s aid. So are direct private 
investments. 

But, in spite of this, Japanese achi¬ 
evement in the ti^ld of economic co-opera¬ 
tion has been substantial. Last year Japan 
ranked third or fourth among the aid 
givers. Her aid contributions constituted 
€.93 per cent of her GNP last year, less 


than 0.07 per cent short of the 1 per cent 
target. With her balance of payments 
standing at about six billion dollars today, 
Japan has on hand a serious yen problem. 
To avoid upward revaluation of the yen 
one of the measures urged is dispersal of 
this mounting accumulation. Therefore, 
overseas investment in the development of 
raw materials is bound to assume gigan¬ 
tic proportions. This is necessary to sus¬ 
tain her growth and to avoid stagnation 
and then decadence which the Japanese 
dread most today after seeing what has 
happened in Britain and is happening in 
the US, Shrinkage of aid will be disas¬ 
trous to the Japanese economy. Aid will, 
therefore, increase aggressively every 
year. 

In course of time all her overseas eco¬ 
nomic activities will be covered by one 
term, that is, aid. Much national atten¬ 
tion is being paid to this today so that a 
new logic is built to justify tomorrow’s 
“aggressive” economic advance in all con¬ 
tinents. In most parts, aid will be the 
name for it. Whatever it is called, any 
country falling outside the area of Japa¬ 
nese economic “aggression” will have its 
own development retarded! This is the 
bone chilling prognostication of American 
futurologist Herman Kahn who makes 
frequent trips to Japan to spur Prime 
Minister Sato’s Government, a willing 
horse, into greater action not only to catch 


up with the US economy but to leave it 
behind. “But is it really possible? Can 
Japan really do that ?” Mr Sato had asked 
Kahn last month The prophet said he 
could see it so clearly that Japan was ac¬ 
tually doing it! The Japanese reporters 
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said Kahn Sato the happiest man in 
Tokyo that evening. 

Almost the entire attention of the 
Japanese foreign office today is towards 
diplomatic preparation for Japan’s econo- 
niic “offensive” that the world is hound 
to face. The diplomatic efforts are direct¬ 
ed towards giving the term “offensive” a 
new meaning to make it welcome. To call 
all economic activities in the developing 
world “aid” is part of these efforts. It will 
be mean to grudge it! □ 


UAR 

Sadat liquidates 
his rivals 


Cairo. 

W HEN President Anwar el-Sadat sacked 
his formidable Vice-President on 
May 2, the world outside and particularly 
the Soviet Union did not register any visi¬ 
ble reaction. Among informed cirdes in 
Moscow, one found no trace of any resent¬ 
ment over the fate of Mr Sabri, known for 
long to be Egypt’s staimchest supporter of 
the Kremlin. On the contrary, Pravda on 
that day thought it fit to praise Egypt’s 
sense of “realism” and also said that the 
United States policy was sometimes cap¬ 
able of turning towards peace initiatives. 
The reference obviously was to President 
Sadat's initiative for settlement with 
Israel through Washington’s good offices 
and to the impending Rogers’ mission to 
Cairo. It was conceded that in order to 
forge ahead with the peace moves Presi-* 
dent Sadat certainly needed greater flexi¬ 
bility. 


It was indeed to gain this flexibility 
that President Sadat had to act swiftly 
and remove from positions of power besides 
Mr Sabri and several of his aides, even 
some of those who could not by any stretch 
of imagination be called “leftists” but 
were at the same time a thorn in the Presi¬ 
dent’s side. Mr Mahmoud Fawzy, the erst¬ 
while Prime Minister, for example, \jras a 
known western-oriented politician. Yet 
like Moscow in the case of Mr Sabri 
Washington might perforce have to wink 
at the dismissal of Mr Fawzy, so that the 
way ib clear for President Sadat’s moves 
on the West Asian crisis. 


This is an occasion for President Sadat 
to compliment himself even as his axe has 
been chopping off both left and right. His 
advantage is that both Moscow and Wash- 
i^iRton are keenly aware of Cairo’s 
political tradition, which is that the Presi¬ 
dent of Egpyt has been the most success¬ 
ful only when he was able to strike a rap- 
P<^rt with his people over the heads of the 
political organs which he had to build in 
order to back his claim for democratic func¬ 
tioning. There were many times in the 
past when Mr Sabri as the strong arm of 
the late President Nasser found it neces- 
to brush aside these very political 
^i'gans to implement Nasser’s policies. And 
jjow when his forces fure strong in these 
it is natural thet they had to go if 
esldent Sadat had to have his way* 


p It i$ in this eontext that few here in 
talk In tenns of pOrge of the left or 
. SedafO Uom 
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have fallen most heavily on what are called 
the leftist elements. There are countries in 
the Arab world itself, however, which have 
sought to give this interpretation to the 
purges and the Iraqi News Agency has 
made it a point to publicise that the UAR 
Government has ordered the expulsion of as 
many as 3,000 Soviet experts besides ban¬ 
ning the ships of the Soviet fleet from ap¬ 
proaching the UAR coast. 

How long Moscow will be apprecia¬ 
tive of President Sadat’s actions is not 
clear. While m the matter of the West 
Asian crisis, the UAR President has cer¬ 
tainly bid good-bye to the earlier stutegy 
of using the US fear of Soviet domina¬ 
tion in the region to compel Washington 
to force Israel to withdraw from the oc¬ 
cupied territories, in pursuing the Nasser- 
promoted Tripoli Chaiter of federation, he 
has seen to it that the pro-Moscow ele¬ 
ments in the federation partner countries 
are kept out. In fact. President Sadat just 
did not bother about Gen Nimein’s virtual 
withdrawal from the Tripoli Charter even 
though the Sudan was one of its founder 
members. And this precisely because he 
obviously felt that Gen Nimeiri’s depen¬ 
dence on a strong Communist Party in 
the Sudan would be more of a liability 
in the federation. As against this, Gen 
Assad of Syriat the man who liquidated 
the radical pro-Moscow Baathist faction 
headed by Gen Salah Jedid and Presi^ 


dent Nuruddm Attassy, and Col Kazzafl, 
the pro-Nasser revolutionary who had 
just expelled from Libya the followers of 
the Baath, were found to be safer com¬ 
patriots in the federation. 

If' is this anti-Communist context that 
had made Mr Sabn to vehemently oppose 
the federation move in Egypt’s Higher 
Executive Committee, the Central Com-* 
mittee of the Arab Socialist Union andt 
the National Assembly, Mr Mahmoud 
Fawzy • had found common cause with 
Mr Sabri on' the ground that President 
Sadat Wds tiying to bypass the demo 
(*ratic institutions, otherwise he should 
have no grouse about the proposed fede¬ 
ral blmcture resulting in the elimination, 
or the “letting down'’ of the Communists 
m the federating countries. It would 
appear that it is Mr Sabri and not Presi¬ 
dent Sadat, who may eventually have to 
bear the <’'*oss foi the possible liquida¬ 
tion of the Communists. For, it is a 
.strange circumstance that the federation 
idea, very much blessed by Moscow, has 
found opponents among Communists in 
these countries. The practical politician 
that he is, President Sadat has exploited 
the situation to his advantage to such an 
extent as to make both Moscow and 
Washington wish him well. And his hope 
is that the federation would strengthen 
his position tns-oi^ia Israel which would 
like to resist even American pressures. □ 






BUSINESS REPORT 


From Our Own Corrospon^wits 


COTTON 


Recurring 

Bombay. 

C OTTON shortage was a recurring pheno¬ 
menon throughout the sixties. But 
with the turn of the decade it was hoped 
that there will be some improvement. 
However, this has not happened so far. 
In 1970-71, production is not expected to 
be more than 53 lakh bales against a tar¬ 
get of 65 lakh bales. The Indian Cotton 
Development Council which met here last 
week discussed the situation and thought 
that there was no point in increasing the 
production target for 1971-72 when per¬ 
formance lagged behind the target by as 
much as 12 lakh bales in the preceding 
year. The Council, formed five years ago, 
has been dealing with this problem as an 
advisory body. Its assessment of the situa¬ 
tion only confirms the criticism that the 
neglect by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments of cotton development programmes 
has largely contributed to the recurring 
shortages. The outlay on cotton develop¬ 
ment programmes sponsored by the Union 
Government was hardly Rs 90 lakhs iu 
1970-71. This is being raised to Rs 2 crores 
in the current year. But in the context 
of cotton imports ranging between Rs 70 
crores and Rs 90 crores annually during 
the last few years, this allotment is hardly 
adequate 

How and where did the cotton develop;- 
ment programmes go wrong? The Council 
thought that the package programme and 
other schemes had not had the expected 
impact on production because the targeted 
areas were not covered by all the major 
inputs. Pure seed was not available to the 
required extent. Plant protection has been 
another area where vigorous implementa¬ 
tion has been wanting. 

There are, however, some bright 
Spots in the present situation. On the re¬ 
search side, a new strain, hybrid-4, has 
been developed with an average yield of 
35 to 40 quintals per hectare as against 
an average of 10 quintals ffom other varie¬ 
ties in irrigated areas and of 2.5 quintals 
in unirrigated areas. It should be possible 
to raise the output of this variety to about 
4 lakh bales if the land under hybrid-4 is 
increased to 4 lakh hectares ultimately. 
West Bengal provides scope for bringing 
an additional 4 lakh hectares under cotton 
in lan<}s vacated by paddy. 

The Union Government is proposing 
to implement an intensive cotton district 
programme from 1971-72 in six irrigated 
districts in the country. About 5J6 lakh 
hejctares of Wid are sought to be covered 
by this schenie. Besides, in seven un- 
iifigated IJZ lakh hectares of land 

are to be this scheme. The 

if suec^sslully imt^emented, 


shortages 

should increase cotton output by 
about 8 lakh bales. The Council has 
plans for increasing cotton produc¬ 
tion which might involve an ex¬ 
penditure of about Rs 22 crores in the next 
three years. This envisages selection of 
about 100 areas in each State where all 
essential inputs including fertilisers and 
insecticides would be supplie<i to the 
farmers, □ 

COAL INDUSTRY 


Basic problems 


Caix:utta. 

rN the Fourth Five-Year Plan, the role 
^ allotted to the private sector collieries 
IS much less important than that allotted 
to those in the public sector. The economic 
implication of this is naturally discourag¬ 
ing for the industry. The Chairman of the 
Indian Mining As^dation, Mr J. F. N. 
Kalyanvala, who discussed the implica¬ 
tions at the Association’s annual meeting, 
felt that the policy of not allowing the 
private sector collieries to expand accord¬ 
ing to their potential would put an end 
to all plans for bringing down fixed costs 
which were already too high; and in the 
context of the chronic wagon shortage and 
inadequate price realisation for the high 
grades, this could only lead to diminish¬ 
ing production. 

Mr Kalyanvala is right. The coking 
coal target fixed for the private sector col¬ 
lieries was 20.5 million tonnes in the draft 
Fourth Plan. However, in the final ver¬ 
sion which came some two years later, the 
figure has been reduced by as much as 4.1 
million tonnes to 16.4 million tonnes. Side 
by side, the share of the public sector has 
been increased to nine million tonnes. The 
story is not materially much different in 
non-coking coal. The private sector’s 
share has been marginaly raised from 44.5 
million tonnes to 45.1 million tonneis, 
while that of the public sector to 23 million 
tonnes from 19.5 million tonnes. In percent¬ 
age terms, this means a 67 per cent in¬ 
crease in public sector coal production by 
the Fourth Plan end, while in the case of 
the private sector it is about 3 per cent. 
Overall, taking coking and non-coking 
coals together, the proportional increases 
in the share of the two sectors work out 
to 83 per cent for the State-owned collieries 
and only 6 per cent fbr those run privqtely. 

With such a restricted role, the private 
sector collieries, naturally, have little in¬ 
centive to reorganise thrir methods of pro¬ 
duction scientifically and this has conse¬ 
quences for the econegny as a whole. Coal 
is stm the main commercial fudl for this 
cottotor and the role thet oil can play as 
a coirg^ing fu^ is MfiUied cqpsidering 
digWus production and knewn reeerv^ 


as also the need to save foreign ex- 
change. The right fuel policy, therefore, 
ought to be that which encourages the pro¬ 
duction of coal in the least wasteful and 
economical way—and a policy, that re. 
slricls the role of private collieries which 
still produce the bulk, of the count^s coal, 
cannot be the right one. 

Two of the basic problems <Sf the coal 
industry today centre on inadequate and 
irregular availability of wagons and the 
loss of markets through increasing railway 
dioselisation and increased use of oil in in¬ 
dustry. The first problem has received 
the attention of successive Railway Minis¬ 
ters, including Mr G. L. Nanda who once 
ordered a crash programme of coal move, 
ment by the railways, but so far no satis¬ 
factory or lasting solution has been found 
Perhaps a special committee, consisting of 
the representatives of the collieries and 
railways, could go a long way in finding 
an answer acceptable to both the parties. 
Movement is, indeed, at the very heart of 
the coal business, and if this suffers, the 
producers and consumers suffer alike. □ 

INDO-JAPANESE CO-OPERATION 

A reverse flow of 
dollars 


Tokyo 


A SIGNIFICANT fact about Indo-Japa- 
^ nese economic co-operation today is 
that more dollars flow into Japan from 
India than vice versa. During the current 
year, for example, Japan received more 
than 45 million dollars from India in re¬ 
payment of principal and interest on ac¬ 
count of yen credit suppliers’ credit 
and as much as half of it was on account 
of interest. In the past five years, India has 
repaid Japan 141 million dollars on yen 
credit account and another estimated 12t> 
million dollars on suppliers’ credit account. 
During the same period India Received 
only about 155 million dollars In yen cre¬ 
dit. There are many other figures to show 
how “successful” have Japan’s aid policies 
been so far. 


In Japan’s aid policy there is a broad 
geographic division of developing world-^ 
a country like Indonesia receives credits 
from Overseas Economic CkH>peratioii 
Fund (OECFy and gnother like India be¬ 


longs to the ai 
Import Bank. 


kod after by Export- 
ICF is' controlled by 


the Foreign ^uliiiistry «nd, therefore, JS 
used to further Japan’s diplomatic inte¬ 
rests in a direct manner. The Foreign 
Office decides the quantum and terms « 
aid and even directly adminlstws « 
through its own agency headed by * 
Director-General. The Finance Ministry » 
kept informed in a general way but no 
interference from it is tolcmated. The rate 
of interest for aid from this tod is lo^' 
Indonesia is cheurged only 8 per 
against 5 per cent to India. 

ainplp,. 
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and all of it is to be repaid in yen. Last 
year ste was given 120 million dollars. Yen 
repayment means Indonesia has to earn 
yen and since yen is not to be had on in¬ 
ternational money market, the only way 
she can have it is by taking all her wares 
produced with Japanese aid to Japan. A 
further consequence of this procedure is 
tying up Indonesia <or any other country 
so completely dependent on Japan as 
Indonesia is) to the greater economy of 
Japan. Even then demand to be treated by 
this fund is increasing every year, India, 
for example, suggests every year that at 
least some of her recfUirements could come 
from the OECF. Till this year no aid from 
the OECF has come. But the changes are 
she might get part of assistance from this 
fund next year as Japanese aid policies 
come more and more under the control of 
the Foreign Office which feels the need of 
using aid to further its diplomacy. □ 

forestry 

World Bank team 
In Uttar Pradesh 

Lucknow. 

A THREE-MEMBER World Bank team. 
^ led by Mr R. D. H. Rowe, has made a 
survey of the possibilities of forestry 
development "in Uttar Pradesh. The team’s 
visit was in connection with a forestry pro¬ 
ject for which World Bank aid had been 
sought. The project envisages expenditure 
of about Rs 30 crores, spread over a period 
of ten years. The salient features of this 
project are: afforestation of nearly 220,000 
hectares with species of industrial import¬ 
ance, setting up of four logging units with 
a chain of 12 saw mills and improvement 
of communications in the forest area. The 
team arrived in India on May 3, and held 
discussions with the Union Finance and 
Agriculture Ministers, the Planning Com¬ 
mission and representatives of the UP 
Government, According to Mr Rowe, there 
are immense prospects for the develop¬ 
ment of forests in the State for industrial 
purposes. 

The plantation activity under the vari¬ 
ous five-year plans has been based on the 
anticipated demands for future. Although 
the achievements under the first two Five- 
Year Plans were not significant,^ mainly 
due to low financial resources, the planta¬ 
tion activity under the Third Five-Year 
Plan was kept at an increased pace. To 
meet the requirements of indu.stries like 
matchwood, plywood, fibre board, “katha”, 
packing cases and wood working, etc, large- 
scale plantations of industrially important 
species are being raised under a special 
scheme. Up to the end of 1970-71, 99.720 
hectares have been planted at an expendi- 
of Rs 5.60 crores. The proposed target 
for 1971-72 is fbr raising plantations on 
^ver 8,800 hectares at an anticipated ex¬ 
penditure of Rs 66 lakhs. 

Ibe eucalyptus plantation in the Terai 
region, wbich had imptesded the World 
®®*ik teaxit« iS; being worked on a short 
rotation, of ^ ydars. It is anticipated that 
^e yield from this plantation would be 
able to feed.^ jmlt of 200 tonnes-per-day 
of rayon and 

PUip. 


Take-over of general insurance 

MR S. S. KANORIA, President of the 

Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry, says that the 
take-over of general insurance had come 
as a surprise, although it has been part 
of the programme of the ruling Con¬ 
gress party, in view of the fact that 
there were a number of more pressing 
issues before the people such as pro¬ 
vision of employment and a better deal 
to the poorer sections of the community. 
According to Mr Kanoria, the take-over 
would affect the climate for foreign in- 
vegitment in India. It cannot achieve 
the “priority objectives” set by the rul¬ 
ing party. On the other hand, as a re¬ 
sult of increasing bureaucratisation it 
will place unnecessary additional bur¬ 
den on the Union Government’s admi¬ 
nistrative and financial resources. 

Mr S. N. Dalmia, President of the 
Merchants Chamber of Commerce, Cal¬ 
cutta, says that the take-over of gene¬ 
ral insurance was not surprising as it 
was only a step forward consistent with 
the declared policy of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. The Government may not gain 
much by this as the total amount in¬ 
volved in it is not substantial. 

Mr M. Sankaran, President of the 
Madras Stock Exchange, says that the 
take-over announcement was not alto¬ 
gether a surprise as the stock markets 
were getting prepared for a “few shocks” 
in the coming Budget. The take-over 
would close one more avenue which was 
funelling funds for the private sector in¬ 
dustry and would result in a setback in 
stock prices. 

Mr Rasiklal M. Mehta, President of 
the Andhra Chamber of Commerce, 
says, the economic advantages or other¬ 
wise of the take-over could be seen only 
in its actual working. Mr Mehta hopes 
that the claim settlements would be as 
expeditious under the new set-up than 
in the past. 

Dr B. N. Ghosh, President of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry, says that the takeover of 
general insurance companies is another 
instance of Government action without 
any economic justification. 

Mr C. M. Telliwala, Chairman. In¬ 
dian Insurance Companies Association 
-describes the take-over of General 
Insurance Companies as “most in¬ 
appropriate”. General insurance is a 
service industry w'^hich, probably, will 
be difficult to administer effectively in 
the public sector. 

Shipping on new routes 

Mr L. N. Birla, Chairman of All- 
India Shippers Council, says that ship¬ 
ping lines should provide services on 
new routes even though these routes 
may not be profitable on the basis of 
present traffic assessment. From a long¬ 
term point of view that takes national 
interests into consideration, it is desir¬ 
able to provide services on new routes in 
order to promote export and earn more 
foreign exchange. Even if shipping com- 
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panics temporarily suffer losses in pro¬ 
viding service on new routes .such losses 
would be justified from the point of 
view of economic development of the 
nation. Referring to the problem of dis¬ 
criminatory freight rates Mr Birla says 
that there is need for compiling indices 
of shipping costs applicable to the var¬ 
ious routes. There is also the need for 
urgent action to strengthen the existing 
institutional macliinery to secure fair 
freight for our export cargo and 
provide improved shipping opportuni¬ 
ties for it. One of the reasons for high 
freight rato.s is the lower turn-round of 
ships in Indian ports. The high occu¬ 
pancy in our ports—^which in some 
cases as high as 95-97 per cent—is also 
creating countless problems. 

Food industry 

Mr M, A. Wadud Khan, President 
of All-India Food Preservers Associa¬ 
tion, says that the Government should 
make available 5,000 to 6,000 tonnes of 
sugar at international price for the food¬ 
preserving industry to boost its exports. 
The Food Ministry should also recom¬ 
mend amendment of rules under the 
Prevention of Food Adulteration Act 
which sometimes work as “counter-pro¬ 
ductive” for the industry. 

Suggestions for Budget 

The Bombay Shareholders' Asso¬ 
ciation says that the Union Govern¬ 
ment should lay emphasis on collect¬ 
ing more revenue through growth 
rather than increasing the present rate 
of taxation. In a memorandum to the 
Union Minister of Finance, Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, the Association says that the 
elFective rate of lax on all companies 
should be reduced to a uniform level 
at 50 per cent and the marginal rate, 
including surcharge, should not be per¬ 
mitted to exceed 60 per cent. The com¬ 
bined incidence of direct taxes on in¬ 
dividuals should have a ceiling of 75 
per cent; inter-corporate tax on divi- 
dei^ds should be abolished; the present 
exemption limit of Rs 3,000 on divi¬ 
dend for income-tax purposes should be 
raised to Rs 5,000; exemption limit on 
individual incomes should be raised to 
Rs 7,500 and the system of deduction 
at sources from dividend and interest 
at 22 per cent and 10 per cent respec¬ 
tively should be abolished. 

Import policy 

Mr V. S. Bbatia, Chairman of the 
Calcutta Import and Export Trade 
Association, says that the Government 
should form a consultative machinery 
with the co-operation of the existing 
trade association for implementing the 
new import policy. This machinery 
should solve the problems as and when 
they arise as there is nothing more 
frustrating for an exporter tihan the 
delay in getting the essential imported 
inputs. 



INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND PAYMENTS SYSTEM 

Need for a fresh look 

^By L. K. Jha 


countries needed, set up an, aiRliate kUown 
as the Intiemational Devdopment As^ 
elation which can and does provide capital 
to developing countries on terms much 
more suited to their needs and objectives. 


we look at the world today, 

we notice some similarities to 
the situation which preceded the break¬ 
down of international trade and pay¬ 
ments in the thirhes- There is an 
acute imbalance m the trade and 
payments of the western world. The 
US has been steadily losing gold for 
a number of years and the measures taken 
to combat domestic recession and unem¬ 
ployment are encouraging the outflow of 
dollars. Protectionism is m the air. The 
Common Market and Japan, on the other 
side, despite large and continuing surp¬ 
luses, maintain many restrictions on im¬ 
ports, specially on agricultural products. 
The developing countries, who are despe¬ 
rately short of capital and whose export 
earnings are hampered by fluctuations in 
commodity prices and restrictions impos¬ 
ed by prosperous nations, face a chronic 
deficit in their payments. The Soviet 
Union and East European countries as 
well as China have an enormous and 
growing volume of trade which is regulat¬ 
ed by a senes of ad hoc anangements, 
often of a ding-dong character, rather than 
as a part of an international system of 
trade and payments. 

The three international agencies which 
were created shortly after World War II 
—the International Monetary Fund, the 
World Bank and the General Agreement 
on Tariils and Trade—between them, have 
made a truly magnificent contribution to¬ 
wards bringing about a better order in 
international trade and payments in the 
post-war period. 

However, international institutions 
are bound by their charters When condi¬ 
tions change, when assumptions on which 
the charters were framed cease to be 
valid, wo must take a fresh look at the 
role of international institutions, not with 
a view to bypass them, not with a view 
to find excuses for unilateral or bilateral 
measures which may stait eroding their 
role, but to give them the kind of impe¬ 
tus and support they need to deal with 
new problems. 

When the charter of the International 
Monetary Fund was being framed, with 
the pre-war experience of the damage 
done by devaluations and fluctuations in 
exchange rates, the emphasis was on the 
stability of exchange rates. The need for 
occasional changes was, of course, recog¬ 
nised. Keynes, under whom I had the 
privilege of working, saw it very clearly 
indeed that countnes might have to adopt 
a policy of monetary expansion and 
cheap interest rates to flght unemploy¬ 
ment and recession and that such mea¬ 
sures may cause an outflow from their 
gold reserves. However, it was assumed 
that when imbalances develop the coun¬ 
tries concerned would take suitable steps 
for the regulation of capital movements 
and, if necessary, adjust their exchange 
rates with the Fund’s approval. 

Post-war experience shows that, as a 


Excerpts from a speech delivered by 
ifr Jha, India^f Ambassador in the US, at 
the Economic Clvh York, on May 4. 


rule, countries resist any changes, upwaid 
or downward, in their exchange rates, 
and the maintenance of restrictions 
on capital movements for any length 
of time has been rejected as being 
both undesirable and impracticable. So, 
when West Germany bas larger reserves 
of gold and foreign exchange than the 
United States, and the increasing outflow 
of dollars from the US to the Common 
Market is equally unwelcome on both 
sides, the situation cannot be dealt with 
just by hoping that the German mark 
would be revalued again, or as was sug¬ 
gested recently by Prance that the US 
dollar could be devalued. 

What we need is the kind of joint 
thinking which has, time and again, dealt 
with one crisis after another. When spe¬ 
culative pressures threatened individual 
currencies, central banks evolved counter¬ 
measures to deal with them. When gold 
was being drained away from the mone¬ 
tary reserves of major countries by spe¬ 
culative demand, they were able to agree 
upon the two-tier pricing system for gold 
When the international payments system 
began facing a lack of liquidity, the prob¬ 
lem was brought within the purview of 
the International Monetary Fund, and a 
major step forward was taken with the 
creation of paper money known as special 
drawing rights to Supplement the avail¬ 
ability of gold to the world monetary 
system 

It IS precisely this kind of fresh think¬ 
ing uninhibited by old traditions that I am 
pleading for, to be taken now rather than 
when a crisis actually overtakes us. In 
the search of an answer not only the pay¬ 
ments system but trade policies as well as 
capital movements will have to be under 
review 

Let me now turn to the chronic de¬ 
ficit which confronts the developing 
countries m thoir trade and payments. It 
is unfortunate that except for India none 
of the dependent territories in Asia and 
Africa were in at the inception of the 
Fund, the Bank and the Gatt. The kind of 
problems developing countries would have 
to face in their attempt to provide tole¬ 
rable living standards for their people was 
not clearly foreseen at the tune. Since 
then, there has been a growing awareness 
of what is needed to accelerate the pace 
of their development. But what has been 
done so far is by no means adequate. 

At the review session of the Gatt in 
1954, in which I was actively involved, 
the chronic nature of the balance of pay¬ 
ments problem of developing countries 
was recognised. So, they were given a 
great deal of extra latitude in restricting 
imports. The International Monetary 
Fund, recognising the vulnerability of 
balance of payments of developing coun¬ 
tries to seasonal factors affecting their 
agricultural crops or fluctuations In the 
prices of primary commodities, has 
agreed to provide them special credits to 
deal with the situation. The World Bank, 
recognising that its original charter was 
not quite adequate for providing the kind 
of assistance that developing 


All this progress is in the right 
direction but has not gone far enough. 
In the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development as well as else¬ 
where, more positive recommendations 
have been formulated to help developing 
countries to increase their exports by giv¬ 
ing them preferential access to markets 
of industrialised countries and by mea¬ 
sures to stabilise commodity prices, It 
has also been urged that developed coun¬ 
tries should contribute 1 per cent of their 
national income to alleviate the desperate 
shortage of capital in developing countries. 
Implementation of these recommendations 
is not proceeding with the kind of urgency 
that the situation demands. 


Finally, let me say a few brief words 
about the widening area of trading of the 
communist world with the non^communist 
world. When discussions were proceeding 
after World War II for the formation of 
new international agencies in the field 
of international economic relations, it was 
expected that the Soviet Union and other 
East European countries would join them. 
With the development of cold war tensions, 
this hope was belied. East-West trade 
shrank into insignificance. The expansion, 
which has lately been taking place m this 
trade and the new potential for Sino-US 
trade, are undoubtedly to be welcomed as 
a long-term development. At the same 
time, their immediate impact on establish¬ 
ed patterns of trade can be disturbing. 
Here again, foresight, strengthened by co¬ 
operation among all concerned, is needed 
to ensure that the widening of markets 
leads to prosperity and growth without 
disruption or dislocation. 

It IS against this background that I 
plead for a fresh look at the international 
trade and payments system. Unilateral ac¬ 
tion to deal with problems confronting in¬ 
dividual countries is fraught with danger 
and if the major nations resort to it. the 
result may be as disastrous as in the 
thirties. Bilateral arrangements or agree¬ 
ments within a group of countries can be 
just as bad if they create new problems 
for third countries. So, the approach has 
to be truly multilateral. 


In terms of productive capacity, the 
world has never been as rich as it is to¬ 
day. The main area of concern seems 
to be that some of the countries with 
highest production potential are not able 
to use their capacity to the full. Yet, in 
other parts of the globe, there are des¬ 
perate shortages and unsatisfied demands. 
Surely, the best way to solve the problem 
of recession is to find ways and ® 

linking idle capacity with unsatisfied de¬ 
mand. The attempt to fight recession by 
artificially stimulating domestic demand or 
by curtailing Competition 
is to adopt a negative approach. Simuany. 
it seems to me to be tragic that some cou ■ 
tries are getting an inflow of capital wbic 
they do not want, while oUiers are . 
to get even a fraction of their Wna 
the situation demands is a ffesh . 
the whole gamut of Intpmationafi ® ^ 
payments in order that the 
institutloiw m 

look Hke thieata into > U 
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Instrument Parts or 
Heavy Castings, Short Runs 
or Million-Lot orders 
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GENERAL INSURANCE TAKE-OVER 


Background and implications 

^ By Commerce Research Bureau 


♦pHE announcement regarding the take¬ 
over of the management of all the 106 
Indian as well as foreign general insur¬ 
ance compames by the Central Government 
through the promulgation of a Presidential 
Ordinance on May 13, 1971, did not 
startle those in the general insurance 
business. In its election manifesto, the 
ruling Congress party had committed it¬ 
self to this measure unequivocally. Its im¬ 
plementation was only a matter of time. 
Perhaps, the actual timing was, at least 
in part, influenced by the reverses of the 
ruling Congress party in the election to 
the New Delhi Corporation. 

The nationalisation of general insur¬ 
ance became an important plank of the 
programme of the Congress parly only re¬ 
cently Even as late as 1956 when life 
insurance was nationalised, it was made 
specifically clear that it was not a part 
of the long-term programme of the Gov¬ 
ernment to nationalise general insurance 
During the later years, the issue was raised 
by the radical wing of the party. But the 
Government refused to yield. In particu¬ 
lar, in 1960, Mr B. R. Bhagat, the then 
Deputy Finance Minister, made an autho¬ 
ritative statement rejecting the plea for 
nationalisation of general insurance on the 
following grounds: (a) “There are no re¬ 
sources to any significant extent... m this 
business’', (b) “The profits m this business 
are slight.” (ic) “The evils in this business, 
to a large extent, may be found in some 
form or the other elsewhere also. We can¬ 
not go on nationalising one after another 
on this ground”. 

However, at the New Delhi ses¬ 
sion of the AICC in June 1967, 
the nationalisation of general insur¬ 
ance was included in the well-known 10- 


TaUe 1 : Gross premhim written direct in Tndi* 
by general Insorance bostness 

(Rs. ororea) 



No. of 
msurers 

Gross diroot premium 


Indian 

Non- 

Indian 

Indian 

• Non- 
Indian 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

li)30 .. 

22 

118 

0.61 

2.23 

2.84 




(21.6) 

(78.6) 

(100.0) 

1940 .. 

31 

87 

1.17 

2.43 

3.60 




(32 6) 

(67.6) 

(100.0) 

1950 . 

100 

101 

9.78 

8.60 

18.28 




(53 6) 

(46.6) 

(100.0) 

1055 . 

101 

104 

13.77 

9.32 

23.09 

1960 .. 



(69 6) 

(40.4) 

(lOO.O) 

8ft 

78 

27.23 

11.04 

38.27 

1965 .. 



(71 2) 

(28 8) 

(100.0) 

73 

64 

51.92 

17.68 

69.60 




(74.7) 

(26.3) 

(100.0) 

1966 .. 

73 

59 

59.38 

19.61 

78.99 

1907 .. 

73 


(76.2) 

(24 8) 

(100.0) 

59 

72.02 

22.00 

94 02 


72 


(78 3) 

(21 7) 

(100.0) 

1968 .. 

57 

83.51 

24 13 

107.64 

1969 .. 

64 


(77 6) 

(22 4) 

(100.0) 

42 

108.00 

23.00 

131.00 




(82 4) 

(17 6) 

1 

(100.0) 


NqU : FigUTOeinbrttckoto denote the peroeuiaRee. 
SOURCES: 


(1) The Controller of InAurance, Indian 
■^Inaurance Tear Book» for various years, for data 
up to 1908. 

(3) GovenuOBDt Press Boleoae for 1009 data. 


point programme of the undivided Con¬ 
gress. Later, the ruling Congress adopted 
it as one of the major planks of its mid¬ 
term election manifesto. 

The modem insurance business was 
started in India by the British and other 
foreigners around 1800. As a result, for¬ 
eigners dominated the general insurance 
business in India. Then, despite great 
odds, Indians forced their entry into this 
business. After Independence, Indian units 
made much headway and increased their 
share of the business. By the end of 1969, 
the Indian units dominated the business 
with 82 per cent of the total insurance 
business (gross direct premium) written m 
India (Table 1). 

Like other industries, this industry 
also shows a considerable degree of con¬ 
centration (Table 2), 


Table 2 : Position of leading general insurance 
compaiileB : 1968 

(Br. crores) 



Premium 
loss re. 
insurance 
for 1908 

Per 

cent 

to 

total 

Total 
assets 
os at 
1968-end 

Per 

cent 

to 

total 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

New India 

24^08 

21.3 

41.17 

21.9 

Oriental Fire & 
General 

10.36 

9.2 

20.15 

10.7 

Ruby Oeneral . 

3.70 

3.3 

6.80 

3.6 

British India 

3.38 

3.0 

4 61 

2.4 

Madras Motor .. 

2.58 

2.3 

4.62 

2.6 

Now Great 

2.02 

1.8 

4.19 

2.2 

Indian Trade 

2.00 

1.8 

3.10 

1.6 

National 

1.66 

1.6 

2.42 

1.3 

South India 

1.60 

1.4 

2.48 

1.3 

Hercules 

1.53 

1.3 

3.31 

1.8 

Concord of India.. 

1.46 

1.3 

3.02 

1.6 

Toted for top 11 





compames 

Total for other 61 
companies 

64.36 

48.2 

96.83 

60.9 

41.44 

36.8 

66.66 

36.4 

Total for 72 Indian 





companies 

96.80 

86.0 

162.49 

86.3 

Total for 67 
non-Indian 
compames 

16.92 

16.0 

25.82 

13.7 

Total for 129 





compames •. 

112.72 

100.0 

188.31 

100.0 


SOURCE ; Indian Inwrance Yearbook : 1969, 


Compensation 

Since the Ordinance relates to the 
take-over of only the management of the 
general insurance companies initially and 
not the take-over of their assets, it defines 
the basis for working out the compensation, 
for the management take-over only. The 
terms of such compensation are as under: 

During the period of the management 
remaining with the Government, the com¬ 
pensation in the case of Indian insurers 
(other than mutuals) will be one-twelfth 
of the average annual profits distributed 
during the three years 1967, 1868 and 1969 
or Rs 2.50 for every thousand rupees or 
part thereof of the net premium income of 
the un4ertaking of the insurer during 19^ 


whichever is greater. For all other 
surers, including foreign insurers, the 
latter basis will apply. 

On the basis of the second alternative 
the Government expects that the com^ 
pensation payable would work out to Rs 28 
lakhs per month of J;he take-over period. 
The CJovemment is aware that the actual 
amount of compensation may be higher 
because of the “profit basis” mentioned 
earlier which may apply in some cases 
The proposed bill on nationalisation of the 
general insurance companies will lay down 
the actual amounts of ccunpensation to be 
paid for take-over of the assets of the 
nationalised companies. 

Resources 

T^e general expectation at the back 
of this move to nationalise the general in¬ 
surance business seems to have been that 
it would place sizable additional resources 
in the hands of the Government. This ex¬ 
pectation seems to be rather over-optimis- 
tic. The word “resources” may be used m 
two senses: capital and current. To be¬ 
gin with the capital resources, the actual 
position at the end of 1968 (which is the 
latest year for which data are available) 
is as under: 


Table 3: Structure of assets of Insurance companies 
at the end of 1968 


1 

Types of assets 

1 

Rs. 

crores 

Per rent 
to total 
asseta 

1. Govormnont aeourities 

12.28 

6 6 

2. Securities of Indian 
companies .. 

66.83 

36 0 

3. Lands and buildings 

7.44 

4.0 

4. Loans 

6.83 

3 1 

5. Agents' balances, outstand- 
mg premia and amounts 
duo fi'om other Insurers .. 

37.94 

20 2 

6. Accrued and outstanding 
interest 

! 1 09 

0 0 

7. Other raiscellaiieous 

16.28 

8.1 

8. Deposits, cosh and stamps.. 

j 42.09 

22.4 

Total 

187.78 

100.0 


SOURCE : Indian Insurance Yearbook ! 1969. 


It would be broadly evident from these 
data that the only item which can be re¬ 
garded as somewhat free or available re¬ 
source is “deposits, cash and stamps” 
(Rs 42.09 crores). Much of it is already 
deposited in the nationalised banks or even 
if one takes a different view, a ^zable part 
of the amount would have to be allowed 
to be kept with the insurance companies 
for the normal running of the business 

The Government spokesmen have 
to play up the fact that, at the end of 1969, 
the assets of these companies amounted to 
Rs 240 crores. It is rather misleading 
concentrate too much on the figure of total 
assets. As can be seen from Table 3 much 
of it is either unavailable or frozen because 
of the particular form of the asset; for ex¬ 
ample, lands and buildings, investment in 

government securities and other smw®^ 
items. 

Turning to the current resource^ the 
total income of the Indian 
ance oonunanles ^ 







1968 was oi ths order of Rs 92 crorea 
(Table 4). But against that» there were 
the usual payments on account of claims 
and other expenses of management, leaving 
a profit after tax of about Rs 3.6 crores. 
Taken in isolation. Rs 3.6 crores may seem 
a sizable figure. But, if we take into ao 
ccmnt the full implications of the addi¬ 
tional responsibility of the government 
sector, perhaps all this trouble may not be 
worth Rs 3.6 crores. 


Table 4 : Income and expenditure of Indian genera] 
Insnnince companies (excluding LIQ 

(Rs. croros) 


Particulars 

1966 

1967 

1008 

Income 

promiuma less reinsurance: 

In India 

43.38 

60.17 

69 56 

Outfiido India 

27.27 

31.27 

30.05 

Kot interest, dividends and 
rente 

1.60 

1.86 

2.16 

Other income 

4.17 

0.14 

0.12 

Total income 

70.48 

83.43 

91.88 

Expenditure 

Claims less reinsurance .. 

40.94 

42.88 

49.17 

Not cummisaion ,. 

11.68 

13.73 

14.88 

Expenses of management.. 

14.5r 

16.02 

18.49 

Miaeellanoous out pro 

0.21 

0.60 

0.79 

Total expenditure 

67.24 

73.92 

83.33 

Excess of incorao over 




expenditure 

9.24 

9.61 

8.66 


SOURCE ; The Indian Insurance Year Book 
for 1907. 1968 and 1969. 


What first comes to one’s mind m this 
eontexit is the problems relating to em¬ 
ployees. There will soon be a demand for 
putting the salaries and other benefits of 
employees of all the general insurance 
companies on a uniform basis. One can 
take it that in due course this demand 
would be granted. If on top of this, there 
IS further deterioration in the working of 
the general insurance business the con¬ 
sequence will be that whatever profits the 
insurance companies have would soon 
disappear. In sum. any hope of securing 
additional financial resources through the 
ownership of these companies appears to 
be misplaced. 


Awkward problems 


The general insurance business is far 
more* complicated than the hfe insurance 
business in the sense that the settlement of 
the claim in respect of each insurance 
policy is a sort of a compromise on poten¬ 
tial litigation. While in life insurance the 
policies are offered to clients on the basis 
of a few standard plans, in the case of 
general insurance, one has to devise almost 
a new policy with its own specific set of 
terms and conditions for each new type of 
risk involved, and all this monstly at a 
short notice. The settlement of claims has 
to be made every time on the basis of a 
fresh and detailed assessment of the mag¬ 
nitude of the actual damage suffered by the 
^ent. In life insurance, if a claim is to 
^ paid, the amount to be paid is a clear- 
out figure. But in general insurance, the 
policy Specifies only the upper limit of the 
payment to be made. Thus, the function¬ 
ing of the ’ ^liiLdustry calls for a lot of de¬ 
centralisation, initiative at the lower level 
expedition. 


The veay, nature of general insurance 
demands n, snlblective decision on 
we spur o| the cdttcer-in- 


charge. An officer in this industry can 
function efficiently only if his judgment in 
settling claims is not called into question 
either in the head office or in Parliament 
and only if he enjoys wide discretionary 
powers to accept risks and settle claims as 
they arise. In this connection, it is well 


to remember that about ten thousand poli¬ 
cies are issued every day and about five 
lakh claims are settled annually. Any way. 
the die is ca.st. Right or wrong, the deci¬ 
sion has been taken. Let us hope that* 
every effort would be made to foster com¬ 
petition and efficiency m this industry. 


From polypoly to oligopoly 

From Our Insurance Correspondent 


^HE take-over of non-bfe in.surance 

by the Government has been in the air 
for years. But when it came there w^as, 
however, an element of surprise in its 
timing. It was not expected to be pushed 
through before the amendment of the Con¬ 
stitution to take rare of immediate com¬ 
pensation for the take-over. This problem 
has now been solved by providing for in¬ 
terim compen.salion; final compensation 
will be given only after Parliament passes 
the nationalisation bill. 

Tile bill for the complete take-over of 
the general insurance companies’ assets, 
liabilities and staff will come after the 
amendment of the Constitution which will 
probably be introduced in Parliament in 
June. It is, therefore, safe to assume that 
the General Insurance Corporation will 
aime into effect from January 1, 1972. 
This is a very convenient date for many 
reasons. Most reinsurance treaties and 
arrangements will expire on December 31, 
1971, If the idea is to save foreign ex¬ 
change, the question of reinsurance abroad 
wull have to bo examined by the General 
Insurance Corporation. It is expected that 
the need for reinsurance abroad will be 
considerably reduced in 1972. The com¬ 
bined resources of many companies will be 
sufficient to retain substantial risks within 
the Corporations Again, if four corpora¬ 
tions are formed, each corporation will first 
cede its excessive risks to the other three 
coiporations before the question of cessa¬ 
tion abroad arises. The net result wiU be 
that the quantum of and need for reinsur¬ 
ance both within and outside India will be 
very much reduced. 

The best part of the proposed nationa¬ 
lisation is the scheme to have four corpo¬ 
rations competing with one another. 
Insurance is a service industry and com¬ 
petition is essential to maintain it in good 
condition. It is to be hoped that the four 
corporations will compete in providing effi¬ 
cient service to the client. They mu«*t 
compete for competent staff by paying them 
well and they must compete for good busi¬ 
ness by quoting their own rates, terms and 
conditions for which they want to under¬ 
write. As the take-over ordinance says, 
the policyholders’ interests are to be pro¬ 
tected. So the policyholder should have a 
right to transfer his business wherever he 
gets cheaper or better insurance and no¬ 
body should question his judgment. Now 
that the Govemment will be owning those 
corporations, there cannot be any illegal 
rebates and other malpractices 

This is a golden opportunity for the 
Government to take a realistic view cf the 
situation and let the General Insurance 
Corporations do life business also if they 
feel like it. The quality of service to the 
insur^ has deteriorated and this is a 
right time to put the LIC in proper gear. 

Existing units in their present form 


should be merged with the new corpora¬ 
tions with the least dislocation of service 
conditions of the employees. Even phy¬ 
sical shifting and transfers should be care¬ 
fully planned and effected. It is expected 
that the four corporations w^ould have their 
headquarters at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras 
and Delhi. For speedy operation, offices 
with their headquarters in CalcuUa will 
be taken over by the Calcutta or Eastern 
General Insurance Corporation. This will 
mean that Bombay Corporation will be by 
far the biggest with the largest business 
and staff. This situation can be improved 
by having two corporations with head¬ 
quarters in Bombay. 

The poor performance of the public 
sector organisations so far must have con¬ 
vinced the Govemment that these corpo¬ 
rations must bring the emoluments and 
pc»*quisitef5 of their senior executives in 
line with those in the private sector. The 
general insurance corporations should also 
be autonomous for all practical purposes 
and should hv able to follow their own 
labour, investment and expansion policies 
without much interference from the Fin¬ 
ance Ministry. The Government have their 
hands full with many problems and insur- 
*ance, like nationalised banking, can be¬ 
come a real problem if small men in the 
Department of Insurance are given wide 
powers to tamper with the autonomous 
running of corporations. This can be easily 
done immediately by letting the custodian.? 
run the companies to the best of their abi¬ 
lities leaving initiative and responsibilities 
wth the lower staff as before. It is, of 
couiTsc*, assumed that the disftodians are 
people with considerable experience of 
general insuranc’e in responsible jwsitions 
and yet not too old to take the initiative 
and bold decisions. 

' ■ Foreign companies will lose a substan¬ 
tial portion of their profit from India, and 
oven their highly paid expatriate staff will 
have to be sent back to their respective 
head offices. Their immediate loss, how¬ 
ever, will be a gain in the long run as their 
cxinlacts will enable them to exchange re¬ 
insurance on a profitable basi.s for years to 
come without the intermediate cost of a 
broker. 

Branches of Indian companies abroad 
might have to be wound up socaer or later 
even in territories where there is a sub¬ 
stantial Indian popullationL Tbiis, again, 
might turn out to be a gain m the long 
run t'is overseas branches of Indian com¬ 
panies were never a source of foreign ex¬ 
change gain, and poor countries like India 
cannot afford the psychological luxury of 
a place on the world map. Our immediate 
problem will be to have a well-run office 
in all Indian cities where the control should 
ultimately pass from the glorified agent to 
the administrative underwriter. Q 
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General Insurance (Emergency 
Provisions) Ordinance, 1971 


New Dkliii, May 14 (PTI) 

The following i$ the text of the Gene¬ 
ral Insurame (Emeigency Provisions) 
Ordinance, 2971, promulgated by the Presi¬ 
dent on May U for the take-over of general 
insurance 

“Promulgated by the President m the 
22nd year of the Repubhc of India 

An ordinance to provide for the taking 
over, in the public interest, of the manage¬ 
ment of general insurance business pend¬ 
ing nationalisation of such business 

Whereas it is expedient in the public 
mterest that general insurance business 
should be nationalised, 

And whereas it is expedient that pend¬ 
ing suiJh nataonalisationv adequate steps 
should be t'^ken to protect the interests of 
the policy holders. 

And whereas Parliament is not m 
session and the President is satisfied that 
circumstances exist which render it neces¬ 
sary for him to take into immediate action, 

Now, therefore, in exert ise of the 
powers conferred by clause (1) of Article 
123 of the Constitution, the President is 
pleased to promulgate the following •ordi¬ 
nance • 

1 ( 1 ) 'rhis ordinance may be called 

the General Insurance (Emergency Pro¬ 
visions) Ordinance, 1971 (2) It shall come 

into force at once. 

2 In this ordinance, unless the con¬ 
text otherwise requires 

(a) “Appointed day” means the date 
on which tins ordinance comes into force, 

(b) “Custodian” means the person 
appointed under Section 4 to take over the 
management of the undertaking of any 
insurer; 

({) “General insurance business” 
means fire, marine or miscellaneous insur¬ 
ance business, whether earned on singly or 
in combination with one or more of them, 
but docs not include capital redemption 
business and annuity certain business, 

(d) ‘Insprance Act” means the Insur¬ 
ance Act, 1938, 

(c) “Insuier” means an insurer, as 
defined m the Insurance Act, who carries 
on general insurance business in India, and 
includes an insurer whose registration un¬ 
der that Act has not remained wholly can¬ 
celled for a period of six months immedi¬ 
ately befoie the appointed day, but does 
not include the Life Insuiance Corporation 
of India established under the Life Insur¬ 
ance Corporation Act, 1956, or any State 
Government which carries on general 
insurance business: 

(f) “Notified order” mean® an order 
notified in the official gazette; 


(fif) “Prescribed” means prescribed by 
rules made under this ordinance; 

(h) “Undertaking”, in relation to an 
insurer incorporated outside India, means 
the undertaking of that insurer in India, 

(i) Words and expressions used here¬ 
in but not defined, and defined in the In¬ 
surance Act, have the meanings respec¬ 
tively assigned to them in that Act 

3 (1) On and from the appointed 

day, the management of tlie undertakings 
of all insurers shall vest m the Central 
Government, and, pending the appoint¬ 
ment of a custodian for the undertaking 
of any insurer, the persons m charge of the 
management of such undertaking immedi¬ 
ately before the appointed day shall, 
on and from the appointed day, 
be m charge of the management 
of the undertaking for and on be¬ 
half ol the Cential Government, and the 
management of the undertaking of the in¬ 
surer shall be earned on by them subject 
to the provisions contained m sub-sections 
(3) and (5) and to^uch further directions, 
if any, as the Central Government may give 
to them by notice addressed and sent to 
the principal officer of the insurer 

(2) Any contract, whether express or 
implied, providing for the management of 
the undertaking of an insurer, made before 
the appointed day between the insurer and 
any person in charge of the management of 
such undertaking immediately before the 
appointed day, shall be deemed to have 
terminated on the appointed day 

(3) No insurer shall, without the pre¬ 
vious approval of the person specified by 
the Central Government in this behalf in 
respect of that insurer (hereinafter re¬ 
ferred to as the “authortsed person”),*— 

(a) Make any payment or giant any 
loan otherwise than in accordance with the 
normal practice observed by him in respect 
of such matters immediately before the 
appomted day, 

(b) Incur any expenditure from the 
assets appertaining to the undertaking 
otherwise than for the purpose of making 
routine payments of salaries or commis¬ 
sions to employees, msurance agents or for 
the purpose of meeting the routine day 
to day expenditure; 

(c) Transfer or otherwise dispose of 
any such assets or create any charge, hypo¬ 
thecation, lien or other encumbrance 
thereon; 

(d) Invest in any manner any moneys 
forming part of such assets; 

(e) Acquire any immovable property 
out of any moneys fonning part of such 
assets; 

(/) Enter into any contract of 
service or agency whether expressly 
or by iiqplication, for purposes con¬ 
nected wholly or partly with the 
undertaking or vary the terms and 


conditions of any such contract subsisting 
on the appointed day; 

(р) Enter mto any other transaction 
relating to the undertaking of the insurer 
other than a contract relating to the trans. 
action of general insurance business or vaiy 
the terms and conditions of any agreement 
relating to any such transaction subsisting 
at the commencement of this ordinance 

(4) The approval of the authonsed 
person may be given either generally m 
relation to certain classes of transactions 
of the insurer or specially in relation to 
any of his transactions. 

(5) Every insurer diall deposit all 
secunties and documents of title to any 
assets appertaining to the undertaking m 
any scheduled bank or nationalised bank 
in which the insurer had an account im¬ 
mediately before the appointed day or m 
any branch of the State Bank in the place 
where the head office or the principal office 
of the insurer is situated or, where there is 
no branch of the State Bank m 
such place, the nearest branch of the 
State Bank, and no such security 
or document shall be withdrawn from 
the scheduled bank, the nationalised 
bank or the State Bank, as the case may 
be, except with the permission of the 
authorised person 

Provided that nothing contained in this 
sub-section shall apply to any security or 
document of title kept in trust with an ofli- 
cial trustee in pursuance of the articlt*s 
of association of an insurer unless the Cen¬ 
tral Government, by notified order, other¬ 
wise directs 

Explanation In this sub-section 

(a) “Scheduled Bank” means a bank 
included for the time being in the Second 
Schedule to the Reserve Bank of India Act, 
1934, 

(b) “State Bank” means the State 
Bank of India constituted under the State 
Bank of India Act, 1955, 

(с) “Nationalised bank” means a cor¬ 
responding new bank as defined m the 
Banking Ckimpanies (Acquisition aiid 
Transfer of Undertakings) Act, IWO 

(6) Every insurer shall deliver forth¬ 
with to the person specified in this behalf 
by the Central Government in respect of 
that insurer the following documents 
namely: 

(a) The minutes book or any other 
book in India containing all i^esolutions 
upto the appointed day of the persons 
charge of the management of the undertak¬ 
ing before the appointed day; 

(b) The current cheque books relating 
to the undertaking which are at the head 
office or the principal dlice of the insurer, 

(c) All registers or other books contain¬ 
ing particulars relating to the investment 
of any moneys appertaining to the 
taking Including investments on mortgaged 
properties and all loans granted a«d 
advances made; 

(d) All broker^ notes or certifica^ 
in the possession of the insurer in respe^ 
of any orders for the investment of 
moneys appertaining to the undertaking. 
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(ff) Without prejudice to the gene¬ 
rality of the t>owers conferred by sub-seo- 
tion (1) to the provisions contained in 
sub-sections (3), (5) and (6> any direction 
jgsued under sulvsection (1) may require 
the persons in charge of the management 
of the undertaking of an insurer under this 
ordinance to furnish to-the Central Gov¬ 
ernment or to the authorised person such 
returns, statements and other information 
relating to the undertaking as may be 
luentioned in the direction. 

(8) The persons m charge of the man¬ 
agement of the undertaking of an insurer 
under this ordinance shall be entitled to 
such remuneration, whether by way of 
allowance or salary or perquisites as the 
Central Government may fix; and any such 
person may, by giving one month’s notice 
m writing to the Central Government of 
his intention so to do, relinquish charge of 
the management of the undertaking 

4 (1) The Central Government may, 

as soon as it is convenient administratively 
m to do, appoint any person as custodian, 
for the purpose of taking over the man¬ 
agement of the undertaking of an insurer 
and the person so appointed shall carry on 
the management of the undertaking of the 
insurer for and on behalf of the Central 
Government 

(2) On the appointment of a custo¬ 
dian imder sub-section (1), the charge of 
management of the undertaking of the 
insurer shall vest in him and all persons 
in charge of the management of such 
undertaking immediately before such 
appointment shall ceai>e to be m charge of 
such management and shall be bound to 
deliver to the custodian all books of 
account, registers or other documents in 
their custody relating to the undertaking of 
the insurer. 

(3) Nothing contained in sub-sections 
(3) (5) and (6) of Section 3 shall apply to 
any insurer the charge of management of 
whose undertakmg has been taken over by 
the custodian, but the Central Government 
may issue such directions to the custodian 
as to his powers and duties as it deems de¬ 
sirable in the circumstances of the case, 
and the custodian may apply to the Central 
Government at any time for instructions 
as to the manner in which he shall conduct 
the management of the undertakmg of the 
insurer or in relation to any matter ansing 
in the course of such management. 

(4) The custodian shall receive from 
the funds of the undertaking for the charge 
of management of which he is appomted 
tmder sub-section (II) such remuneration 
as the Central Government may fix. 

(5) The custodian shall hold office 
during the pleasure of the Central Govern¬ 
ment 


5 The custodian may, in relation to 
nc undertaking of any insurer the charge 
f management of which has been taken 
over by him, exercise; 


^ ^ ot the powers 
of Insurance may e 
Section 106 or Section 107 
insurance Aet; 


Seotu powers unde 

SecHftU Section 620 oi 

the Xhsurance Act whid 

^ iWtoted under Sectloi 

of exercised h 


relation to life insurance business of an 
msurer. 

6 (1) Every insurer shall be given 
by the Central Government compensation 
for the vesting m it under Section 3 of the 
management of Iho undertakmg of the 
insurer 

(2) For every month duiing which the 
management of the undertaking of the 
insurer remains vested in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, the amount of compensation le- 
ferred to in sub-secuon (1) shall be 

(A) In the case of an insurer referred 
to m clause (h) of sub-section (9) of Sec¬ 
tion 2 of the Insurance Act 

(1) Where the msurer has declared a 
dividend during at least one of the three 
calendar years 1967 1968 and 1969— 

(a) A sum ecjual to one-twelfth of the 
annual average (for the three years) of the 
amount distnbuted to shareholders as 
dividend, or 

(b) A sum equal to two and a half 
rupees for every thousand rupees or part 
thereof of the net premium income of the 
undertaking of the insurer during the year 
1969, whichever is greater; 

(li) In any olhcr case, a sum equal to 
two and a half rupees for every thousand 
rupees or part thereof of the net premium 
income of the undertaking of the insurer 
dunng the year 1969, 

(B) In the case of an insurer referred 
to in clause (a) of sub-section (9) of Section 
2 of the Insurance Act, a sum equal to two 
and a half rupees for every thous¬ 
and rupees or part thereof of the 
net prenuum income of the undertaking of 
the insurer in India dunng the year 1969 

7 (1) The compensation referred to 
in Section 6 shall be paid by the Central 
Government in cash to every insurer 

(2) The compensation received by an 
insurer under Section 6 shall be dealt with 
by him m such manner as may be 
prescribed 

8 If any person 

, (a) fails to deliver to the custodian 
any books of account, registers or any other 
documents in his custody relating to the 
undertaking of an insurer in respect of 
the management of which the custodian 
has been appointed, or 

(b) retams any property of such in¬ 
surer appertaining to the undertaking of 
the insurer, or 

(c) fails to comply with the provisions 
contamed in sub-section (3) or sub-section 
(5) or sub-section (6> of Section 3, or 

(d) fails to comply with any direc¬ 
tions issued under sub-section (1) or sub¬ 
section (7) of Section 3, he shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment for a term which 
may extend to six months, or with fine 
which may extend to one thousand rupees, 
or with both. 

9. No proceeding for the winding up 
of an insurer, the management of whose 
undertaking has vested in the Central Gov¬ 
ernment under this ordinance, or for the 
appointment of a receiver in respect of 
sudi business, ^all lie in any court. 

10. In computing the period of limita- 
tion prescribed by any law for the time 
being in force for any suit or application 
agaltiat any pemm by an Insurer in respect 


of any matter ansing out of his undertak¬ 
ing the time during which this ordinance 
is m force shall be excluded 

11 The piovisions oi ibis orclimince* 
shall have efTect notwithstanding anything 
inconsistent therewith contained in any 
other law for the time being m force or 
in any instrument having effe i by virtue 
of any law other than this oidtnance 

12 The Central Government may, by 
notified order, direct that all or cxny of the 
poweis exercisable by it under tin. ordi¬ 
nance may also be exercised by any such 
peison as may be speafied m the order 

13 (1) No suit, prosecution or other 
legal proceeding shall lie against any cus¬ 
todian or authorised person m respect of 
anything which is m good faith done or 
intended to be done under this ordinance 

(2) No suit or other legal proceeding 
shall be against the Central Government or 
any custodian or authorised person for any 
damage caused or likely to be caused by 
anything which is in good faith done or 
intended to be done under this ordinance, 

14 Notwithstanding ti"*© provisions of 
Section 3 of the Insurance Act the Con¬ 
troller of Insurance shall not, after the 
appointed day, issue any new certificate of 
registration under that section to any 
person 

15 Nothing contained m this ordi¬ 
nance shall apply to — 

(a) Any msurer whose business is be¬ 
ing voluntarily wound up or is being 
wound up by a court, 

(b) Any insurer to whom the Insur¬ 
ance Act does not apply by leason of the 
provisions contained m Section 3 thereof; 

(c) The Calcutta Hospital and Nurs- 
mg Home Benefits AssoLiat'on Lamited; 

(d) 'The Export Credit Guarantee 
Corporation. 

(e) The Deposit Insurance Scheme; 

(/) Any scheme of insuiance which 

nught be exempted by the Central Govern¬ 
ment relating to — 

(i) Crop and cattle, 

(ii) War risks, 

(in) Emergency risks 

(g) General insurance busmess ear¬ 
ned on by a State Government or by the 
Life Insurance Corporation of India 

16 (1) The Ccntial Grovemment may, 
by notification in the official gazette, make 
rules to carry out the provisions of this 
ordinance 

(2) In particular, and without preju¬ 
dice to the generality of the foregoing 
power, such rules may provide for all or 
any of the following matters, namely — 

(a) The form and mann r in which 
books of account appertaining to under¬ 
takings shall be maintained by insurers* 

(b) The maimer in which any com¬ 
pensation payable under this ordinance 
shall be dealt with by an insurer, 

(c) The circumstances m which the 
remuneration payable to persons in charge 
of the management of the undertaking of 
an insurer under this ordinance or to cus¬ 
todians shall be met by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment, whether wholly or m part; 

Od) Any other manner which may be, 
or is required to be prescribed. 
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By Stevedore 


Handicrafts to EEC 

'pHE decision of the EEC to extend 
concession of duty-free impoits tor 
handicrafts, allowet^ to India in 11)69 and 
Pakistan m 1970, to live more Asian coun- 
tiies—Iran, C^cylon Thailand, Indonesia 
and the Philipxnnes -has caused some con¬ 
cern amonj? Indian exporters The size of 
EEC’s duty-free quota continues to remain 
at $5 million a year even thouRh the num¬ 
ber of countiies entitled to it has iiscn to 
Seven This uould mean increased com¬ 
petition tor thc^ limited quota facility The 
operation of the quota has alv) given use 
to complaints from India Imports of any 
one tdiill iKisition are limited to $500,000 
But for a numbei of items India’s expoits 
are well above this limit, which means 
that only a pait of these items will be able 
to enter the EEC duty-free So fai, India’s 
etioits to have the quota raised from $5 
millifn to $10 million and to eliminate the 
$500,000 limit for a single tanlT posUibn, 
have proved fruitless Another threat to 
this has come from the fact that there 
nothing to prevent other developing coun¬ 
tries from asking the EEC to be included 
among the benc^fidanes Initially, this quota 
was secured after*protracted negotiation's 
by India with the Six m 1969 and Pakistan 
w^as includixi after a year It is likely 
that unless the EEC laisos the quota India 
>will be deprived of the fruits of 
her labour □ 

Jute prospects 

llJTE exports have been declining, both 
^ in volume and value, over the last thrre 
years Fiom Rs 231 cioios in 1967-68, ex¬ 
ports ot 3 Ute manufactuieis decreased to 
Rs 217 crores in the succeeding year and 
further to Rs 206 croios in 19fa9-70 Ex¬ 
ports had fallen steeply last >ear, the total 
up to November 1970 being only Hs 74 
crores While the jutc industry had to face 
special problems last year nn account of 
labour unrest the declining Licnd over the* 
years suggests that the industiy has not 
been able to develop its export potential 
Against the background of the general up¬ 
trend in exports, this is a matter which 
calls fox immediate remedial action 
Though development of non-traditional ex 
ports has been rightly given high priority, 
the pattein of India’s expoits has not 
changed so radically that jute can be as¬ 
signed a secondary place as a foreign ex¬ 
change earner 

The contribution that the jute indus¬ 
tiy can still make to the expoit effort and 
the measures that are necessary t-^ miti¬ 
gate its difllcullies arc understood to have 
been discut,sed m detailed at a meeting of 
the representatives of the industry '\^nth 
officials of the Central imd State Govein- 
ments The most immediate problem fac¬ 
ing the iiiflustiy is to devise the appro¬ 
priate mode of response which is both 
restrained and xc‘-ponsiblc to the imbal¬ 
ance m the supply and demand of jute 
products brought about by the events m 
Pakistan This is a task that calls for 
qualities of the haghest statesmanship that 
can rise above the attractions of immediate 
advantage. It should not be forgotten that 
irrespective of the transient changes in 


export prospects, the mam problem of the 
industry is one of gearing up its produc¬ 
tive capacity to meet the specific require¬ 
ments of foreign buyers as well as of the 
growing requirements of the domestic 
market. □ 

Salt exports 

C|ALT manufacturers have approached 
^ the Shipping Corporation of India to 
make available more bottoms fo*- the ex¬ 
port of marine salt to South-East Asian 
countiies For quite some time, lack of 
adequate shipping facilities have come in 
the way of developing salt exports with 
the result that India had to lose major con¬ 
tracts m Japan early in 1970 Further, 
against 3 20 lakh tonnes contracted with 
South Koiea m August last year, only 
50,000 tonnes of salt has beem shipped till 
early May mainly owing to poor loading 
Salt manufactuiers think that the solu¬ 
tion to this problem lies in the Shipping 
Corporation of India sparing some ships 


for the salt trade and in improving loadmg 
operations m Indian ports from 800/1,200 
tonnes to about 2,000 tonnes per day Q 

Record sales of opium 

/yPIUM exports touched the all-tlmc ip- 
oord figure of (?f7 tonnes an 
fetching as much as Rs 6 6 crores in for- 
eign exchange. The demand for opium for 
medical purposes is increasing all over the 
world and India is the largest poppy cul- 
tivator accounting for 70 per cent of world 
production In 1969-70 poppy was culti¬ 
vated m 37,500 hectares as against 35,035 
hectares in the previous year (Cultivation 
of this drug IS restricted to notified aicas 
m Madhya Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and 
Rajasthan.) All the crop is processed m 
the Government-owned opium and alka¬ 
loid factories in Ghazipur and Neemuch, 
and then exported to the UK, the US, 
Franco, USSR, West Germany, Japan and 
Italy □ 


What India can sell 


T he Directorate of Commercial Publicity in 
the Ministry of ForeiRn 7ride has issued 
1 further list ot global tenders The purchasing 
authorities the ittffns required ind the closing 
dates of these tenders arc as follows 
Brazil 

( entiais Elcctncas De Minas Cicrais 
SA CFMIG Minas (lerais Permanent 
Equipment for the VoUa Orande Hydroelec 
tiic Pro)cct on the Rio Gnndc Uine 1 I')?! 

Burma 

Director, Myanmi Biwdwin ( orporatii>n 
Rangoon Portable rotary screw compressor 
and spires. Power shift Itadcr and accessories 
rock drills diesel engine dnven high pressure 
pumps. Portable petrol engine driven rock 
drills and accessories, Diesel dump truck 
Diesel truck, Insulators for telephone and tele¬ 
graph lines May 25, 1971, Carbide lamps; May 
10 1971 

Procurement Manage! Myanma Oil Cor¬ 
poration, Rangoon, Metallic compound June 
5, 1971, Metre gauge bogie and four-wheel 
tank wagons, July 12, 1971 

Chiirman Union of Burma Railway 
Board Rangoon, Pneumatic concrete breaker, 

I line 22, 1971, Gate lamps, June 2 1971 

Cambodia 

The Sonexim MVPB, Pnom Penh, Sani¬ 
tary matenil and instruments May i8, 1971, 
Writing paper, white paper and duplicating 
papei May 25 1971 
Ceylon 

Chairman Tender Board, Ceylon State 
Hardware Corporation, Colombo Sodium Car¬ 
bonate briquettes and coal tar, June 13, 1971. 

Chairman. Tender Board, Ceylon Trans¬ 
port Board, Colombo, Tyre rebuilding plant. 
May 26, 1971. 

Iran 

The mining and Metal Smelting Company, 
Tclirau. Safety fuses, June 16, 1971. 

Kenya 

The Overseas Purchasing Division, East 
African Railways Corporation London, Liquid 
petroleum gas tank wagons, May 26, 1971. 

Malaysia 

The Director of the Regional Office for 
the Agricultural Development. Gharb; Furni¬ 
ture. tools for vehicles, trucks and agncultu* 
ral material, June 9. 1971 


Nepal 

Director ot Civil Aviation. Department ol 
Civil Aviation Kathmandu Airport develop 
mont project, July 23, 1971 

Nepal Electricity Corporation, Kath¬ 
mandu Transformer and distribution line 
hardware, May 26 1971 

South Viet Nam 

Central Logistics Agency Saigon, Boiler 
feed pump etc, June 1. 1971, Instant noodle 
making plant, June 5, 1971 

Syria 

I he General Petroleum Company, Damas¬ 
cus, Air compressors, June 8, 1971 

The General Organisation for Euphrates 
Basin Construction, Aleppo, Construction ol 
pumping station, June 21, 1971 

The General Petroleum Company, Damas 
CHS, Mobile transceiver SSB, July 12. 1971 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Com¬ 
mission, 63 Frederick .Street, Port-of-Sp<iin 
Switchgear, transformers, conductors, cable 
fluoresLcnl fittings and standard conductors, 
May 28, 1971. 

Turkey 

Turkiyc, SeUuloz Vc Kagit Fabrikalan 
Isletmesi, Oenel Mudurlugu, Izmit-Turkev 
(Iron and Steel Mills. Karabuk). white sul¬ 
phite pulp. May 31, 1971. 

Turkiyc Demir Vc Cclik Isletmeler, 
Genel Mudurlugu, Karabuk; Dump trucks. 
May 25, 1971 

Devlet Hava Meydanlari Isletmelen 
Oenel Mudurlugu, Malz^e Dalresi Baskan- 
ligl, Ankara; Machinery and instrument**, 
spares etc, June 7, 1971. 

UAR 

Misr Beida Dyers. Bcida Works, PO 
Alexandna, Open width water mangles; June 
6 1971; washing and soaping machine: June 1 
1971. 

Exporters may obtain the tender docu¬ 
ments from the purchasing authontiea of tlic 
respective qountnes. Further details about 
these overseas contracts can be bad from the 
Indian Export Service Bulletin dated May 8. 
1971, issued by the directorate of 
cial Publicity in the Ministry of poioigu Trade. 
. i.... .- 
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Technological developme: 



By S. Ya P 


TX) most l>«>ple the phrase ‘‘entertainment 
^ electronics’* meant little more than the 
bulky radio receiver in the drawing room 
till the early sixties, though there did exist 
products such as tope recorders (which 
were as bulky but a lot more expensive) to 
provide entertainment in the form of music 
if one could iind a good source to record 
from. Mostly the source Was the radio of 
which the overall quality was far from 
what can be described as “high-fidelity” by 
present standards. All these pmducts had 
the common features of being quite expen¬ 
sive for a common man, of being very bulky 
and of operating only on electricity mains, 
which meant a total lack of portability. 

It was only after the invention of the 
transistor that the entertainment electronics 
industry got a shot in the arm. One of the 
earliestt commerdal applicationspf the tran¬ 
sistor was In the designing of a truly 
portable radio receiver^ imiall in size 
and capable 6f working for weeks 
•on a few ordinary U^dhiighi battery 
cells. The transistor nev^ burnt out like 
the earlier radio valves and the life of the 
set was, therefore, much lohger, in additicn 
to being absolutely smooth in operation. 
Todays 85 out of every lOp sets made in 
India^ and in fact anywhere in the 
world, are of the trana^rtotised. portable 
variety, which proves thdr popularity with 
the puUic. The immense demand for such 
sets, coupled with the eate with which they 
can be produce^ has led "to mass produc¬ 
tion end low selling Today the 

world production of transistor radios is 
about tQ million per yeae; With an average 
retaU price of about Rs 150 for a good twp- 
band sset. 

r / fhetok is Chief Bnoinean Research 
of PH^te 


Black and white television sets 
were quite common abroad in the 
are sjowly giving way to colour 
which are, quite naturally, much : . . 

pealing to the viewers. A colou^ sefei 
when first introduced, was unreliable aw^ 
needed frequent and costly servicing in 
dition to being over three times as 
sive as a black and white set. This 
a price of over Rg 6,000 to the custOi^^ ^^ 
Not everybody could afford such sbta 
family entertainment. As with radio ^ 
television, transistors made a big 
on the set designs and made it possible 
the industry to manufacture portable 
semi-portable TV sets consuming betwe^^ 
one*fifth and one-t^nth of th«r POW^I 
consumed by an equivalent “valve** set 
with a much, longer life. ‘5 

, The future trends in the design of ra^ 
receivers and television sets are going ^ 
be tie^ up with developments in what 
known as integrated circuits (HQ. Thedf^ 
constitute an extension of the trahshdq^^ 
technology by which a very large nUfnM^< 
of transistors, along with their associate 
resistors and capacitors, can be accomme^ 
dated within a small microscopie area, 
the terminals being brought out for ex^ 
nal connections. The circuit is staUdatiSlI 
ised and has a fiexible enough i>erlormanc)^f 
for an IC like this to be^'employed as 
“circuit block” in a large number of 
designs. This sav^ on the number of eonj^- 
ponents and the space normally occupif ^ 
by them. A piUch greater advantage ig t 
fact that an IC can within itsi 

many tranaistoi:s at a very low cost and,, 
the same time, give much better 
formance. As a matter of fact, IC ' 
logy opens up the field for a totally 
range of electronic circuits for addi 
perforppAncea were totally oiii ^ 
ab^. tranktetora.^^ 



\mn. estimated by 1974 At least 40 per 
cent o£ llie cireiiiitry in a conventloiial solid 
state television ^ will be replaced inte¬ 
grated circuits of mudi sup^or pe^orm- 
ance. 

Similar advances have been made by 
transistors in the field of tape recorders, 
making them portable and more reliable. 
The latest advance in tape recorders has 
been in the invention of casettes wthich are 
sealed units containing the tape and both 
the food and take-up spools. All that is re- 
Ottixed to work the tape recorder is to just 
push in the casette and press the play 
button. This totally dispenses with the 
earU^ tape-threading operations which 
W(^e always difficult for a layman. Stereo 
music which gives a much more lifelike 
reproduction with three-dimenaional 9q)ecdal 
sound effects became very popular in the 
sixties and employed two music channels 
simultaneously, played through two sepa¬ 
rate amplifiers and speakers. The results 


were truly retnark^ 
earlier sltt^«>(haxm4i music systonUL how- ' 
ever high iheir fididtty. The latest ih 
music is stereo music utilising four 
channels, The results are claimed to be 
even more impressive, with the listener 
literally engulfed in the resulting three- 
dimensional sound fields. 

A recent major advance in tape record¬ 
er technology is the commercial introduction 
of video tape recorders for recording pic¬ 
torial information like cinema films, instead 
of only music. The user can thus directly 
record any function in his household or a 
family outing, etc, directly on a tape 
recorder instead of t|^g a movie camera 
needing expensive which cannot be re¬ 
used and requlr^ special processing after 
shooting. The entertainment value of both 
the 801 ^ and the video, ie., picture-tape 
recorders^ will increase tremendously with 
the availability of pre-recorded tapes whidhl 
will give the user the choice of an infinite 



' m gVjiewr: 

totally different from magnetie ti^ record. 
Ing, for recoixfing fuU-ocdour^ tfateb^oo. 
sional pictures. Jt would, npt of 

fai^ to' tgy In the next we 

might SM real Ufo^dse, fuAl-cOb^rJ tiuroe. 
dimen^4, movie 

the .m^e ti our sltUfii^^^-^Qpled 
with fomvchannel sound, m<ikixiil^;it';difficult 
for the viewer to midce the 

make-believe starts and where It ehds. The 
same decade may also see the f^tebducUon 
of wall-mounted TV sebi, bari^y a few 
centimetre^ thick, with scre^ ^ size of 
' movie' screens. :■ i ''' - -''. 

' ' ‘ ‘ ■ - '■'/ \ ^h' " 

It is interesting to study the social and 
economic implications of th^ electronics 
revolution in this country; The ^i^onics 
Industry inherently tends to l^Uebour. 
Intensive and is, therefore, id^y Skdted to 
countries like India where labour is abun- 



Known Radio Manufaeturors of India 
Use ‘AEL’ Electronic Components 


CARBON FILM RESISTORS 
‘STVmnEX’ UPAGITOIB 



flegd. ORIcn! Handioem Heuse, 211 Or. O. Nae«s|l flMd, • 
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dant and cheap. In Japan^ for ^icaz^le, the 
, industry has been able tb R stag, 

gering at^ual grpv^ rate brifiliioul 3(> per 
^cem axid' ’fi[ib total output is ovtt 10 per 
' cent of the national output of tbe;^ineer- 
ing industries which is c^ 

Bs 6,000 crores. The employment il^tehtial 
of the industry can w«41. W ^ 
There is vast scope for employment .of semi, 
skilled and skilled workers, as alpp techni- 
cians and engineering graduates, i 


One other important role electronics 
plays is as a means of mass communication. 
Although radio and TV are used mostly for 
entertainment purposes, they are also the 
means by which the entire community can 
be contacted almost instantaneously in 
cases of national emergencies. *niey are 
also the means by which educative informa¬ 
tion could be spread most effectively to 
the remotest villages, especially in a coun¬ 
try like India where literacy is gtiU at a 
low level. Nor should the role of enter¬ 
tainment be under<4rated, as creation of 
public interest in high-grade and sophisti¬ 
cated music, dance and drama and other 
cultural activities is an essential part of 
general social uplift. Without this, rapid 
technological d^clopment will always be 
a lopsid^ phenomenon in that it will be 
out of tune with the balanced progress of 
society. 



In our country, the entertaimp^ elec¬ 
tronics industry is still more or in its • 
infancy. Hardly about two to thnw^millioJ^ 
radio sets are produced annually, flthe tele¬ 
vision industry is Just groping roots. 
At present, there is only one TV ;Statioa 
at New Delhi. The Ucemed cap^ty 
manufacturing TV sets is only s®*® 
per year. The production of 


is yet to. start. 

However, the prospeej^ for 
try are Quite bright. The du^. of our 
radio sets is equal to anr in tbf *orW ^ 
. the aaine. price range and the mw®* 
certainly improve with gwseral^^j^nonuc 
deMbpi^tmi Our enidneem 
; designed TV gats of gbed 
> formance in spite of the 
: of design ««d 

any depencUmce on colUborators 
abroad. If this eantln»e% ^ 
suitable official asi^fance in 
incentives for todigefious effW; Awe is m 
reason why one ftodfM 
. to cesape^ m the wettd 
(of qjualHy.aiid jPliricei;. 





operating inuiano seconds! 























The problems 
of marketing 


By P. R. Gupta 


MARKETING stialcejy in respect of 

radio, television and electronic equip¬ 
ment is basically a strategy of developing 
a hot line of communication with the 
consumers wheiever they are. The con¬ 
sumers’ needs must be assessed and ascer¬ 
tained so that the concept of the prcxlucts 
can be crystallised m clear terms. In the 
electronics industry and in its various 
ramifications of sophistication, technology 
is of utmost importance. Out-of-date 
methods and know-how must make room 
continuously for the more modern. The 
rate of obsolescence m the electronics 
industry is so high that if a manufacturing 
unit does not keep itself continuously open 
to advanced methods and techniques, it is 
liable to fall behind in its race in the 
competitive market. 

The challenge today, therefore, lies in 
laying a solid technological base and 
strengthening it further by recourse to 
the latest techniques in the manufacturing 


processes. Only through this can the radio 
industry ensure quality and economies of 
scale, i.e., price reduction. These are the 
two most important considerations that 
weigh with an average consumer. 

Greater attention to technology will en¬ 
able the Indian radio and TV industry to 
produce receivers of international quality 
and thus enable it to compete successfully 
m international markets. Indian radios, 
radio kits and radio components have 
already entered the markets abroad and 
earned foreign exchange for the country. It 
is just a beginning In the nation’s commer¬ 
cial operations in the international market. 
The industry must, therefore, continue 
to remain vigilant ui regard to the pro¬ 
gress made by electronics in the advanced 
countries and try to keep pace with the 
developments there. The research and 
development laboratories attached to the 
manufacturing units must continuously 
remain active and alert. International 
quality should be their guiding principle. 

The marketing strategy for electronic 
products such as radio and television sets 
must also take into account the industry’^ 
obligation to provide expert and efficient 
after-sales service. Although a lot is being 
heard about this obligation to the con¬ 
sumer, it is necessary to review the ser¬ 
vice facilities available with radio dealers 
in the country in general. How many of 
them have their service branches equipped 
with basic instruments and tools? How 
many have qualified service personnel? It 
IS indeed futile to talk of marketing enter¬ 
tainment items like radio and TV sets, 
radiograms etc, without paying adequate 



presents 



Two tough ones offering new duiiitY They M eoKd state—can take the roughesi hendluig. 

No othBi teattmg maks can compere in parforeetce intf rect^iicn it Aiu price 

Veiy low battery draw too two sockets tor bltieiy ilim^dilof ml lUphone See He 

two happy brothers Intro the happy range of Telekrrontk Radios These two brothers 

aie now enienaming Defence personnel and ere also ui demand abroad 

Manuiacturid by* 

TELEKTRONIK RADIO A ENQ. CORP. 

37. r<u)hpuri Imiustriil Estate, fioragion, Bombay *62 N8 
Soli Soiling Agonti for India B Abroad 

Maharashtra Snail Scala indusutas Odvtiopmant CorporsHon. ltd. Bombay. 

Ontributors for Mabarashtra. Kamakihaa Mp Agodey Sbibiirfooiii B Strvkt 
1. Sanpy. 0pp. Bangat Cbaimcala. Vir Savmkir Baal ^abbsdavl Bombay-R. 


attention to the service facilities to which 
buyers of these electronic items are. as i 
matter of rig'ht, entitled, 

The Indian radio industry only recent, 
ly limped its way into the television sec- 
tor. Recognition of the benefits of the 
latest trends in world ieehnolctgy relating 
to the highly sophisticated held of tele, 
vision has yet to come. With the t^vision 
service still confined to Delhi, the industry 
does not yet know precisely tlhe way 
will develop. Nevertheless, the radio 
industry must keep itself in readiness to 
break into the field of television manufac. 
ture on an economically viable scale. The 
trade also must gradually equip itself 
adequately for promoting the sale and 
servicing of television receivers. 

The television service technician, it k 
said, should reach the consumer ahead of 
the TV receiver itself. Being a highly 
sophisticated electronic product, a TV set 
must always be assured of efficient service 
If the industry and trade do not prepare 
the ground for this expert after-.sales 
service, the marketing of television receiv. 
ers is going to suffer considerably, Ser\nce 
to TV viewers, in contrast to service to 
owners of radios, has, in 85 per cent of 
cases, to be carried out at the place of 
installation. This calls for a good deal of 
preparation. 

The justification of radio and TV m 
developing countries Hes in the service 
they render to education and the further¬ 
ance of national goals. That the lack of 
a balanced fare of entertainment and in¬ 
formation has an adverse effect on the mar¬ 
keting of entertainment electronics is 
borne out by the recent decline in the 
turnover of medium-wave receivers. The 
medium-wave receiver the world over has 
been known to be associated with the 
spread of radio listening. But in India 
though 70 per cent of the country’s popu¬ 
lation is covered by medium-wave trar> 
mission, medium-wave receivers have a 
different story to tell. Lack of satisfying 
entertainment programmes in meduini- 
wave transmission has affected the sale of 
medium-wave receivers as will be seen 
from the following .sale figures (organisiu 
sector): 


I960 

41,600 

1967 

1,90,000 

1068 

3,79.700 

1060 

5,17,600 

1070 

2,86,000 

1071 (out/look) .. 

1,00,000 


The popular Vivid Bharati programme 
covers hardly 10 per cent of the total 
population covered by medium-wave 
transmission. In 1969 the sale of medium- 
wave sets seemed to reach its saturation 
point. Since then sales have been decim' \ 
ing. The inadequacy of popular progiam- j 
mes has thus stood in the way of < 
priced sets penetrating deep into ^ \ 
countryside—a development which 
counter to the objective of bringing 
medium of mass communication to car 
and every home in thia vast country n 
marketing strategy will ever 
selling low-priced radio seta in the rw 
areas of India unless AH tndia Radio 
suitable measures to pnwide a 
fare of enteitainmeiit and information 
the set-owners. 
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Stars or Mohan Films "Upaasna" 


STANDARD TV makes for a 
wonderful, memorable wedding 
gift. Novel — it will be cherished 
and maintained as a life-long 
status symbol. 

This wedding season plan to 
give your dear ones STAND¬ 
ARD, India's first deluxe TV. 
STANDARD TV has a 59 cm. 
screen and is made by a com¬ 
pany acknowledged as one of 
the leaders in entertainment 
electronics, and backed by the 


Sets the Standard 


technical expertise of the 
STANDARD ELECTRONICS 
GROUP, makers of India's finest 
Transistor Radios and Stereo 
Systems. Remember also the 
1 2-month guarantee and prompt 
same day after-sales-service. 

Whether it is a wedding, birth¬ 
day, anniversary, in fact any 
occasion, STANDARD TV is the 
star gift you could offer. 

And incidentally why not gift 
one to yourself? 


Manufactured by: Polestar Elaetronica Pvt. Ltd.» 98, Industrial Estate, Kandivili, Bombay-67. 
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Electronics: 

A blueprint 
for expansion 

By P. A. Bhat 


T^AHARASHTRA hj. li .suiliciMitli 
ba^>cd electronirs industi'y The 


suilicieiitly broad- 


nenis, equipment and instruments units 
already cstablishx'd account for nearly 55 
per cent of the countiy’.s electionics out¬ 
put. Some of these units have also enter¬ 
ed the export markets. But with its 
abundant resourros, mainly human (cheap 
skilled labour), a technological base and 
entrepreneurs to develop the indu.stry, there 
is ample scope for setting up many more 
labour-intensive export-oriented units. 
These could cover colour TV, cassettes, 
tape recorders, telephone and communica¬ 
tion equipment, medical and biological 
electronics, marine cloctronics, desk cal¬ 
culators, automobile electronics, etc, main¬ 
ly for export both to developed and 
devetopmg countries 


Mr Bhat ts Managing Director of A^ti 
Blectrontcs Ltd, Bombay. 


I have a few suggestions for con¬ 
sideration: 

Maharashtra should establish an in¬ 
tegrated industrial estate exclusively for 
the production of electronics—both for 
the domestic and export markets. Provi¬ 
sion should be made to set up at least 200 
middle-scale units each employing 150 to 
300 highly skilled, skilled and semi-skill¬ 
ed people'. This estate sihould encourage 
both capital-intensive, medium-scale ancil¬ 
lary. and service-oriented projects. 

The State authorities or the local ad¬ 
ministration should provide the infra¬ 
structure—particularly a town.ship, 
clean, healthy, modem housing facilities, 
drainage, shopping centres, places of re¬ 
creation, medical and educational institu¬ 
tions, etc. Vehicular traffic, except for 
transport of raw materials and finished 
products, should be discouraged. 

Fifty per cent of tflie production 
capacity set up in the estate should be 
earmarked for exports and the authori¬ 
ties should see to it through appropriate 
incentives, that the targets are achieved. 

A scientific research institution Should 
be established m addition to educational 
and vocational training, employment guid¬ 
ance, industrial safety and other rela¬ 
tive safety training centres. 

A central laboratory for testing and 
quality control should be established. 

The estate should encourage co-ope^ 
ration among ancillary units. The area of 
production, mainly for export and domes¬ 
tic marketing, should be classified under 


At the peak of electronic perfection 
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two heads—consumer electronics and 
professional. Bonded production facilitiea 
should be provided and export in^>ection 
units should be established. 

A capital investment of Rs 100 crores 
on plant and equipment, buildings and 
utilities, besides working capital, should 
be planned—with a foreign exchange con¬ 
tent not exceeding 50 per cent, to be pro. 
vided for sophisticated plant and eouia. 
ment. 

The procedures for the establishment 
of industrial units should be smooth, and 
entrepreneurs should not be made to wait 
for long for licences,* clearances, permits^ 
etc. The State electronics committee can 
scrutinise the proposals and give blanket 
permission for the setting up of units In 
which foreign exchange is not involv^ 
Institutions such as tihe State Industrial 
and Investment Corporation of Maharash- 
tra Ltd (SICOM), the Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Bank of India, the Industrial Credit 


Growth of the radio receiver! industry 


Year 

TnatoUed 

capacity 

(thouao^ 

non.) 

Produc¬ 

tion 

(thousand 

nos.) 

Peroentaao 

utlliaatioii 

ofcapaoily 

(4«3/2x 

100) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1960 

279 2 

268.3 

96.1 

1961 

279.2 

326 3 

116.9 

1962 

332.3 

343.3 

103 3 

1963 

390.3 

418.1 

107.1 

1064 

390.3 

472.7 

121 1 

1965 

301 5 

683.4 

123.5 

1960 

492.5 

712.6 

144.7 

1967 

560.5 

854.1 

166.1 

1068 

798.8 

1,368.8 

171.3 

1069 

1,214.8 

1,736.6 

142.8 

Annual nompoitnd 
rate of growth! 
between 1960 | 

and 1969 

17.7 

23.1 







NOTE: 

(1) Data pertam to tho oiganiaed sootor only. 

(2) Percentage utilisation of capacity exceeds 
tho inatalled capacity m altnoat all years under 
report. This is because the installed capacity 
appears to have been worked out on oiie-»luft 
basis, while the actual production may bo of more 
than one shift. 

SOURCE: Central Statistical Orgamsatioa* 
MontMy Statislica of the Production of S«lcct» 
Industriea of India. 

* c 

and Investment Corporation of India 
(ICICI), the Industrial Finance Corpora* 
tion of India (IFC), State Finance Corpe^ 
ration, banking and other agencies should , 
be urged to make available at least 80 par ^ 
cent of the capital required for such A j 
project. 

If the entrepreneur can arrange W* 
own foreign exchange, by way of 
or advances on firm export commitment 
or foreign minority participation, then ^ « 
the formalities involved should be mmimia- 
ed. The State electronics committee can ^ 
scrutinise projects in the light of nation® ^ 
policy and give permission without muen * 
loss of time. 

Foreign exchange accounts should be ; 
allowed to be opened in Indian banks oj ^ 
exporters and entrepreneurs who shoui%*j 
be allowed to operate th^ to import W ^ 
requisite raw materials, components 
capital equipment for modernisation wit^ { 
out having to wait for import Hcenw 
Banks should be authorised to perm** 
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A New World of 
Entertainment 
Telerad Television 


rei 


; VISION 

MDIO 



A flick of the switch. And the 
picture springs to life— 
right in your home! This 
is Television — soon coming 
to you. Proof of progress 
in today’s India! 

Telerad is proud to plr^y 
such a vital part in 
India's progress. 


TELERAD PRIVATE LTD. 

Saks Vihar Road. Cliaorkvi 8. 

Tolt-racl Television S'-ts <jro m,:v,rjfav.t'j''v.i 
under licence from CEFRI-Pilen' er r.' e/t:' 
the engineering expertise ol Srjf.ihliC' 
Electronic Research Cer'itre — Sf RC, 






TABLE TRANSISTOR 

Luxuriously styled GEISHA is 
manufactured in collaboration with 
world-famous Transistor-makers— 

Toshiba of Japan. This highly sensithra 
set picks up all stations m the medium 
and short wave bands. Boldly designed 
GEISHA renders a clear, crisp and loud 
reception. What's more, it's 
economically priced too. 

GEISHA-the 3 Band 8 Transistor model 
with built-m aerial and jacks for earphone 
and battery eliminator connections. 

The very first look tempts one to 
possess this beautiful GEISHA for 
Price Rs. 310 plus Salat Tax 


REMCO RADIOS 

creating 
new dimensions 
in sound 



RADIO i EUCTRICAU 
RANUFADTURIRD 60.118. 

MYSORE ROAD. BANGALQRe 
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utUisation ot a specific portion of tlie for¬ 
eign exchange earnings of any exportei 
foi maintenance imports or modernisation 
of production, 

, The industry should be legulated oi 
protected by only hscul policies ra1h(‘i 
than by administrative controls 

Where necessai’y, incentives .boiild bi 
offered for foreign capital investment and 
know-how in highly sophisticated lines 
Examples of a few developing countries 
for attracting foreign capital for then 
national growth are cited below 

South Korea enacted the Foieign In 
vestment Encouragement Law (FIET.) m 
1970 providing for a five-yi'ar tax holiday 
Thereafter, taxes were ieduced by two- 
thirds for the next two years and oni'- 
third for the subseciuenl yeai Machinery 
and raw material impoits are allowed 
duty-free Remittances of principal and 
profit are guaianto<*d Investors are al¬ 
lowed to remit 20 per cent of their in¬ 
vestment oveiy yeai, alter tw^o years ot 
operation They can also remit profits not 
exceeding 20 pel cent of their investmom 
from the first year onvvaids. They arc pro¬ 
tected from nationalisation of property by 
assurances of prompt and fair compensa¬ 
tion 

Taiwan offers a five-yeai tax holiday 
unlimited and unrestricted remittances oi 
earnings and repatriation of capital, pay 
ment of customs duty by instalments on 
raw materials, and duty-fiec plant and 
machincny, 100 per cent foreign ow'ner- 
ship Strikes aie banned by law 

Ireland oflers a non-iepayabJe basic 
t ash grant to the extent of 40 per cent of 
the total cost of factory constiaction 
plant, iquipmtnl and liaming of workers, 
plus an additional 20 per ct*nt m case ol 
special types of industries Other salient 
terms aie: 100 per cent foreign ownership 
and freedom from Government intcrfer 
cnce, tax holiday on profits fiom export^ 
for 10 years, ready-built factory buildings 
at altraclive lenls; subsidisation of inte- 
lest. allow^ance nf expenditure on scien¬ 
tific research and on purchase of patC'nt 
rights: two-thirds allowance on local rates 
on buildings for 10 years; no capital gains 
tax; and frec» transfer of rapital, dividends 
and piofits 

The setting up m the industrial estate 
ot the following labour-intensive assemb¬ 
ly units within a period of two or three 
years lequnes the attention of the autho- 
ntU'S. 

/Vxr{7< 

fppjrl value 
Uh proiy*R 

colour T\ uswiobK uuils . 3U 

4 radio tirt^oioblv units ^ .M. 2,00,00,000 2r> 

lO umtH tor inoilicnl oW'cl roiuoh r-urb a» . is 

(а) Klcctro utul pliotuu nidiMgrapbu 
prof PKsmn syhtrill 

(б) \Uidy jcannor 

(c) Portable K-raN ii)ipanttiiH 

(d) Surgical X-ra\ iinils 

(e) Linear nccolrral ors 
(/) Eyeinai km ordei 
{g) E( tioom opUalogPaiih 
{h) Footiifi dotei till 

(t) Mini olootro cardioKiapU 

{ 2 ) OUnioal thom)Otno1“r 

I)b) Patient inonitoi 
(t) Olunrol toco nietei 

(m) Electro liiboitr mdiictoi 

(n) Enunciation eomM tor 
( 0 ) Multipui’pose )>olygruplt 
(jo) RUiyd ohBxinairy aiudyaeiii 

^(g) tTbivaffwl uUrftRonir diagiwuttr # 

ifl9tirameui», etc 


TatgeUd 

rntl/i export tfolue 

Rh nroroa 

1 unit« (or (elwomnmiiirutionequipnienl 
for the production of PARX, PRX, 
dictating lYiachinert, intercom, tele* 
print4«r« and copyini? niaehino» *5 

‘1 iinitw tor di nk calculatorB and 

(omputrrh , . . •* 

» units tor oilwtroilu 0 Ht oqujpmont 2 

* units (or produoing inaniic clerirunu 
eqnipinoiil Ti 

Viitoniatu visual iwlmdufctioribnder 
Krho Hounder 

Shallow or supi r shallow water Honai 

Tontrol table ond monitor 

Underuater TV caTuera 

Marine VUF transroc'eivei 

Maruie radtir 

Ship piiHitum tindor 

Ktwiio roininiimriitiiMi i«»riii\n 

Miuaie liftnHiuitb'T 

SearchhghlH 

intraHomc 1 hunre 1 Mow lueaniinriK 
devil (' 

Loraii rei't n r? 

Noundors tor Hhallmv sr.i huso'^ 

(jocaiion detei tion device 
Marmi' radio i onHolr unit 


Asian Electiomcs Ltd, 221, Dr Dada- 
bhai Naoroji Koad Bombay-1. 

Bharat Electronics Ltd, Jalahalli P O, 
Bangalore-13 

Cema Pvt Ltd, 25, Unique House, 4th 
Flooi, Sayed Abdulla Brelvi Road, Fort 
Bombay-1 

Continental Device India Ltd, C-120, 
Narama Industrial Area, New Delhi-28 

Eastern Electronics. Industrial Area 
New Township, Faridabad. 

Electronic Ltd, Connaught Place, 
New’ Delhi 

Electronic Corporation of India Ltd 
Post Box No 2021, Hyderabad. 

General Electric Co of India Pvt Ltd. 
Paharpur Works, 58, Taratolla Road. Cal- 
cutta.24 

Golden Indusiiies, Jessore Road, Cal¬ 
cutta 28. 

Gramophone Co of India (P) Ltd, 33, 
Jessore Road, Calcutta. 

Hindustan General Electrical CoiTpo- 
laiion Ltd, 58, Braboume Road, Calcutta. 

India Capacitors Pvt Ltd. 49. Garia- 
hat Road, Calcutta 

Indian Plastic Limited, Poisar Bridge, 
Kandivh (WR), Bombay. 

Indian Telephone Industries Ltd, 
Bangalore 

Morris Electronics (P) Ltd, Functional 
Electronic Estate, Bhosarik, P.O. Pimpri, 
P.F Ptoona48. 


Targ^Ui 

Unit* export vtUHt 

worft# 

Automobile Elootroxiios: 

5 unita for bliokors aud ignition 

deviooB . 10 

•Shavora eloctrio or bat tery or wchurgo- 
able battery operated 

Photographic flashlighte .. 3 


Domestic applianoea like Tunceriii, tooBtera 
ftmall meters 

106 

No doubt,' this seems to be an ambi- 
tious programme. Commensurate with 
our population, the vastness of the coun¬ 
try and the availability of resources, this 
IS hardly a half per cent of what the US 
ihas planned for 1971. But in terms of 
natural and human resources, India is 
potentially one of the richest countries 
m the world. Being a lato-comer in the 
process of development, India can benefit 
from a wide spectrum of technological 
advances in other parts of the world and 
learn from their experience and not re¬ 
peat the mistakes they perforce had 
to commit But if this challenge is to be 
met, not only must our politicians and 
civil servants be aware of what is possible 
but there must be a purposeful objective 
and equally purposeful implementation 


Mulchandani Electrical and Radio In 
dustries Ltd, “Sukh Sagari’, Sandhur*.! 
Bridge, Hughes Road, Bombay-7 

Murphy India Ltd, Dr Shirodkai 
Road. Otf Hospital Avenue, Parel, Bom¬ 
bay-12. 

National Radio and Electronics n 
Ltd, Unity House, M. Parmanand Mau 
Bombay-4 

Nippon Electronics Ltd, Bangaloie-l8 

Philips India Ltd, 7, Justice Chandra 
Madhav Road, Calcutta-20. 

Radio and Electrical Manufacturinii 
Co Ltd, Mysore Road. Bangalore. 

Radiola Corporation, 63, Najafgarh 
Road, Industrial Area, New Delhl-15. 

Rescon Manufacturing Co (P) 

43/1, Karve Road. Poona-4. 

Semiconductors Ltd, Vadgaon, Shen 
Nagar Road, 4/5, Poona-fi. 

Serson Industries (P) Ltd, 2, Alex¬ 
andra Road, Poona. 

Standard Radio, Naaz Building, 
Bhadkamkar Marg, Bombay-4. 

Telecom Industries Pvt Ltd, Dr S ^ 
Rau Marg, Bombay-12. 

Telefunken India Ltd. K-67-A, Hauz 
Khas, New Delhi-16. 

Telerad Private Ltd, Chandivali. Sak* 
Vihar Road, Boqibay-72. 

Waco Radio Electronic Industnes> 
1-A, Ulhas Nagar-4 (C. Rly) 


ENTERTAINMENT ELECTRONICS 

Major manufacturing units 
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Remarkable export performance 

By Raunaq Singh 


-A SURVEY 


INSIDK 

Better climate for growth 
—Onkar S. Kan war 

Vital role in Indian economy 
—Special Correspondent 


INDIA which was bypassed by the Indus- 
^ trial Revolution due to colonial i*ulc 
has had to catch up at a very fast pace 
after independence. Thanks to the far- 
sifthted economic planning, which laid 
emphasis on setting up of basic and heavy 
industries particularly steel, India is now 
poisini for a breakthrough in industry and 
m the export of industrial products. 

India has now become the eighth 
largest industrialised country in the 
world. A host of new indu.stries have come 
up producing a variety of goods. They 
have introduced the latest production 
techniques and technical know-how, and 
quality consciousness has developed to a 
remarkable degree. 

Perhaps no other industry can illus- 
trate the rapid progress made by India in 
the industrial field than engineering goods 
Between 1951 and 1956 their production 
rose by 49.3 per cent, and during the pe¬ 
riod 1956-1961 the rise was as much 
as 93.3 per cent. This was followed by a 
rise of 58,9 per cent during the subsequent 
five years. This industry has successfully 
pass^ through the take-off stage and is 
on the threshold of new overseas markets 
'Fhere has been a ten-fold increase in the 
export of engineering goodis during the 
past decade. !^om about Rs 10 crores in 
1960-61. they went up to Rs 106 crores in 
1969-70, and over Rs 112 crores in 1970-71 

Despite the earlier bias against indi¬ 
genous know-how, Indians are now de¬ 
signing and building a variety of sophis¬ 
ticated plants at home and winning re¬ 
cognition abroad. Indian technologists are 
preparing feasibility studies and product 
reports for joint steel works in Ceylon, 
Singapore, East Africa and Latin Ame¬ 
rica. They are advising the United 
Nations on a ferro-alloys factory in Iran 
They are offering product studies and 


Mr Singh ts Managing Director of 
Bharat Steel Tubes lAmited, and Chair¬ 
man of the EngiTteering Export Protno- 
tion Council, 


cngmeeimg designs lo u numbei of Euro¬ 
pean c*ntcrprisps. 

This docs not, however, mean that 
India can claim to be on lop in regard to 
technical know-how On the other hand. 
Indian industries welcome sophisticated 
technical expertise from countries which 
have made a mark. Apart from this, we 
are always on the look-out for the latest 
equipment and machinery for producing 
quality goods, for both the home and 
overseas markets; our eflort is to produce 
QOfids of the latest design and workman¬ 
ship and conforming lo the most rigid in¬ 
ternational standards 

No wonder, Indian engineering goods 
arc making rapid headway in world,trade 
Ill the fai’e of severe competition from 
traditional exporters from sophisticated 
and developed countries of Europe, the 
US and Japan. To crown it all, Indian 
goods can stand competition not only in 
developing countries, but also in indus^ 
trially advanced countries of Europe. 
America, Australia and of Asia. 

‘ An outstanding example would be 
steel pipes and tubes The history of the 
lube industry in India is very re¬ 
cent Until 16 years ago. India was meet¬ 
ing her requirements of steel tubes and 
pipes through imports. In 1955 the first 
tube mill was commis.sioned in Orissa, 
From then onwards there came up more 
units, and the installed capacity as it 
stands today is over eight lakh tonnes 
'rhe raw material in the form of skelp and 
strip is being produced by the steel milki 
in India and conform to international 
standards. Luckily a few of the units, 
which have had the advantage of techni¬ 
cal collaboration with internationally 
known pipe manufacturers, have adopted 
(he latest processes of tube and pipe 
manufacture. The result is that their pro¬ 
ducts, which are subjected to rigid, al¬ 
most ruthless, quality control, find a ready 
market not only in India but in 32 coun¬ 
tries abroad, including such advanced 
ones as the US, the UK. Australia and 
West Germany 
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The export of steel pipes and tubes 
has had a phenomenal rise during the past 
few years. The first tube was exported 
from India to Ceylon m 1958. Since then 
the picture has changed fast. India is no 
longer an importer, but is one of the lead¬ 
ing exporteiTs of steel tubes and pipes. 
The total exports moved up from over its 4 
crores in 1967-68 to over Rs 10 crores dur¬ 
ing 1968-69. 

In spite of being comparatively a 
new-comer in world trade, dominated ear¬ 
lier by highly mdustricilised countries, the 
Indian tube indu 2 >try has already estab¬ 
lished its competitiveness and quality in 
foreign maikets Indian manufacturers 
have participated in stweiol global tenders 
and have conclusively pioved that the in¬ 
dustry can supply tubes of international 
standards and specifications Having the 
support of a gio\^^ing steel industry, plen¬ 
tiful coal and mineral i©sources, cheap 
and efficient laboui, highly trained and 
qualified technicians, and ideally situated 
geogiaphically, the lube industry is forg¬ 
ing ahead fiom year to year This is one 
of the few mdustnc's m India which is 


not only self-sufficient but also has 
an enormous capacity for export. 

The pattern of tube and pipe exports 
from India is changing, and all indications 
are that this trend will continue m the 
future. Indian manufacturers believe that 
the only lasting and long-term market for 
India’s manufactured products, including 
pipes and tubes, is that of the developed 
countries such as the US and Europe. 

For instance, the US market imports 
fveiy year over a million tonnes of steel 
tubes similar to those exported from India 
This represents nearly one-fifth of the pipes 
and tubes featuring in international trade 
Theie is no reason why we should not be 
abJe to improve our share Dunng the 
period between 1964 and 1970, India was 
able to export about 45,500 tonnes of small- 
diametor tubes to the US The dent was 
made alter a great deal of effort and in 
the face of severe competition from 
domestic as well as overseas suppliers 
Having found customer acceptance in the 
US market it is now up to us to follow 
this up with increased exports 


These exports have been poMible 
not only because Indian tubes compare 
favourably with similar ones manufactur¬ 
ed either locally in the importing countries 
or in the traditional supplyiz^ countries, 
but also because the Indians offer c.if 
prices competitive with those of the estab¬ 
lished suppliers. 

International trends are in our favour. 
Developed nations, by the very force of 
economic pressures, are shedding off the 
production of Items like tubes and pipes, 
and concentratmg on highly sophisticated 
goods requiring the most advanced tech¬ 
nology. This is evident* not only in the US 
and Europe but also in Japan. 

It IS up to us to cash in on these op¬ 
portunities, for we are well geared to meet 
all such requirements. Given sympathetic 
support by agencies such as banks, rail- 
ways, shipping lines and customs authoru 
ties, the export targets for the next five 
years fixed by the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council for steel tubes and 
pipes as also other engineering goods can 
easily be fulfilled 



Khandelwal Tlibes 

Khandelwal tubes are the ebvloue choice - in building, agriculture end industry. 

Because they are wetdwd by tNDUWELD^ the worWs most edrsncecf tube^weidlng process. 
Manufactured as per ISS, BSS. ASTM and other International etandarde. 

Regularly exported all over the world - /rrcM/ng sopMstlceM merkets tfke the 11.5.4. 



Khandelwal Bhavan, 

Ifg Dr. Dadabhal NaoroJI Road, Bomliay 1. 
88 Netall dubhae Road. Celcutle 1 • S8 Meober Ntlta- 
muthu Chetty Street. Medrat 1 • IS Curioe Road, New 
Delhi I • 3S1 Gandhi Bagh, Naspvr S. 

Works: Kanhait, P,0, Kamptee, DM tlSBPW* 
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rre BRAND 
STEEL TUBES 


Three TIus* features 
for no extra price 


1 

2 

3 


The only tubes in India made 
by the Hot Forming process—the 
weld does not open up 
when plumbing requires bending. 

Wall thickness—guaranteed 
to be of right thickness required by 
the Indian Standards. Tubes 
of thinner walls mean shorter life 
and bad threads, which cause 
leaks at the joints. 

All ITC tubes to IS : 1239 
(Part*l)—1968 are Inspected, tested 
and certified under licence from 
Indian Standards Institution—a third 
party guarantee of quality. 


BUY m TUBES—Made to last 


INDIAN TUBE 

THE INDIAN TUBE COMPANY LIMITED 
A Tata-Stewarts and Lloyds Enterprise 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY NEW DELHI MADRAS AHMEDABAD KANPUR 
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Better climate for further growth 


By Onkar S. Kanwar 


rjiHE tubf industry, us wi know 


- is hardly 150 ycais old It began with 
the manufacture of pipes from wrought 
in>n strip as raw material, but even hen 
the need was being felt for seamless tubes 
This wa‘> made possible with the develop¬ 
ment of the open hearth process of steel 
making m 1868 As a result new proce^ 
of manufacturing tubes came into practice 
The push Iwnch process was replaced m 
due course, bv the Pilger process and this 
in turn yielded place to the modern tech¬ 
nique of producing steel tubes by extru¬ 
sion The earlier crudely welded tubes 
have now been replaced by clec'tric resist¬ 
ance welded ones, possessing great strength 
and precision. This priicess involves shaping 
the tube to the correct si^e from a strip of 
steel by passing it through suitable I'ollcrs 
It then travels under electrode rolls whicn 
pass heavy electric current through the 
resistance offered by contact with the two 
edges. This instantly raises the steel to 
welding heat and n perfect weld is 
achieved The latest process has made this 
welding so perfect that the tubes can be 
cold drawn to extremely small bore sizes. 

Besides the welded types and seamlesvs 
tube making, there are now in use many 
other processes like the electric fn^n 
weld. ERW, and submerged arc weld, ^e 
latest is ERW radio frequency which 
generates welding beat through a high 
frequency resistance at 450,000 cycles per 
second This eliminates the use of weld¬ 
ing mkal. the welding being effected by 
the use of only the parent material. These 
processes have made it possible to pr^ 
duce steel pipes and tubes on a mass scale 
at as quick a speed as 70 metres a minute 
The whole operation is automatic—a fiat 
steel strip is fed into one end of the 
machine and it emerges from the other end 
shaped as a precision welded tube But 
simple as it may sound, the process in¬ 
volves eight distinct stages—cleansing the 
surface of the strip: cutting the strip to 
accurate width; forming the closer-jointed 
tube; electrically welding the joint; re¬ 
moving external weld flash; accurately siz¬ 
ing the welded tube by cutting it to mill 
lengths. Over qnd above this is threading 
and galvanising the tube in accordance 
with customer specifications. At every 
stage the tube is subjected to rigid quality 
control tests. 

The steel tubes and pipes indu.sti’y in 
India is a post-Independence development 
Till as late as 1950. the tube and pipe re¬ 
quirements were met from imports Ex¬ 
cept for drinking water and sanitary uses 
or in a few industries, the market for tubes 
and pipes was limited. With the emerg- 

Mr Kantvar is Executive Director of 
Bharat Steel Tubes Limited. 


once of a developing econon»y m tlu' 
filties, the demand increased and ihe need 
ivas felt for the manufacture of tubes and 
pipes indigenously. Prior to 1955, only 
one company was producing tubes ^d 
pipes. Two more units came up in that 
year. By the end of the First Plan period, 
the combined capacity of all these units 
was only 60,000 tonnes. Subsequent years 
witnessed the birth of more units produc¬ 
ing pipes and tubes of various dimensioiis 
By 1962, there were eight units in the 
field m the organised sector, and their 
production rose to 155,267 tonnes At pre¬ 
sent there arc ten units with an ap^oxi- 
rnale installed capacity of over 8.00,000 
tonnes per annum 

India IS now not only .seil-suffioierit in 
lubes and pipes, but has an enormous capa¬ 
city to export them to different markets of 
the world The steel tube industry enter¬ 
ed the export field very recently. The first 
tube was exported 4o Ceylon in 1958 Since 
then exports have grown in geometric pro¬ 
portion. India is now one ol the 
exporters of steel tubes and pipes The 
total exports moved up from over Ite 
crores in 1967-68 to over Rs 10 crorcs dur¬ 
ing 1968-69 and to over Rs 12 crores m 
196ft-70 If we keep up to the Fourth Plan 
target, m another three years pipe and 
tube export will climb to Rs 25 crorcs 
There might be -shortfalU and minor ad- 
iu.stments here and there, but the industry 
has gained sufficient experience and con- 
lidence to take all these m its stride and 
to keep on moving ahead. 

How was this achieved? The first 
shipment worth a modest Rs 70 lakhs was 
made in 19r).1-64. The next three years saw 
Growth of steel pipes And 


some improvement in this field, but sfi of 
a sudden the industry was cAught in the 
acute economic recession which swept ovep 
India in 1967-88. Home demand fell off 
rapidly. The industry, which had made 
a large investment in machinery and tech 
nlcal and managerial personnel, was faced 
with a grim prospect. Was all this invest¬ 
ment to go waste? It really tested the 
mettle of the industry and, we must say 
in retrospect, it proved its worth. If the 
mternal market had dried up, there were 
far more attractive propositions from 
abroad. So a hectic but imaginative search 
for overseas markets commenced. These 
efforts bore fruit. Within two years the 
industry had made export history. 

India now exports tubes and pipes nrit 
only to developing nations in Africa, xhv 
Middle East and South-East Asia, but to 
sophisticated markets in the US, UK. Aus¬ 
tralia and West Germany. This has been 
achieved in the face of stiff competition 
from industrialised countries who had 
monopolised the trade. In quality and 
price Indian tubes and pipes arc second 
to none: hence this phenomenal success 
The growth of the steel tubes and 
pipes industry has had its own problems 
and setbacks. Many of these still continup 
and many more may perhaps come in the* 
way in future. The most acute problem is the 
shortage of steel strip and skelp. In some 
units as much as 40 per cent of the installed 
capacity is lying idle, not because there 
no market for the products, but because 
unfortunately, the.se units do not havt 
enough steel to feed their mills with. An- 
other problem which our industry faces 
is the high cost of ocean freight. We have 
to compete in the overseas markets against 
developed countries, whose shipping com* 
panics treat pipes and tubes as a promf>- 
tional item and thus reduce the freight to 
as much as 50 per cent of the Indian 
shipments. 

No doubt the Government has realised 
the potentialities of this industry for earn¬ 
ing foreign exchange as also its importance 
m the development of agriculture and in¬ 
dustry m the country. To meet its demand 
for steel, import of strip and skelp were 
allowed, though the supplies were insufii- 
cient and erratic. It is expected that the 
new trade policy will, with its increased 
quota of imported steel for the tubes and 
pipes industry, help it produce more,^ 

Industry : 1960 to 1969 
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STEEL PIPES AND TUBES 


Role In national economy 


T'OTi steel pipes and tubes industry has 
an important role in the Indian 
economy. Tubular products of iron and 
Steel have a wide range of applications in 
industries, building and construction, pub¬ 
lic health and sanitation. Cast iron pipes, 
of a wide variety of sizes and for varying 
pressures, are extensively used for trans^ 
mission of water, gas and sewage. They 
are particularly adapted to under ground 
and submerged'service on account of their 
comparatively high corrosion-resistance 
qualities. When properly coated and wrap¬ 
ped, the steel pipe has been found to be 
resistant to corrosion when positioned in 
certain soils. While the cast iron pipes 
industry has been a fairly well-established 
one. the production of steel pipes and 
tubes has been of comparatively recent 
origin. The variety in steel tubes is large 
and it covers size, wall thickness, kind of 
steel used, type of joint, protective coat¬ 
ing, manufacturing process and end use. 
Based on manufacturing process, steel 


By A Special Correspondent 


tubes can .be categorised as welded type 
and seamless type. With the improvements 
in dijfferent welding twhniqti^s—electric 
fusion welding, 'electric resistance weld-,, 
ing, submerg^ arc electric welding etc— 
welded tubes, are rapidly replacihg the 
seamless type, whose* use is at present 
mainly confin^ to selected' special appli¬ 
cations, , 

Welded iube^ of a diameter of over 20 
inches are used , in India mostly for pen¬ 
stocks and primary, water mains. Line 
tubes used for main linbs of water trans¬ 
mission are mostly of 10 and 12 inches 
in diameter, while-those'for oil lines are 
8 to 20 inches and are made to the rigid 
specifications of the American Petroleum 
Institute. Welded structural tubes and 
commercial tubes can be of various siz.es. 
Commercial tubes used for conveyance of 
water and gas vary from half an inch to 
12 inches. Tubes for agricultural purposes 
are usually 8 to 4 indies in size and for 
the tubular poles^ the sizes used are 


4 to 8 inches, Spedel tubet :U4«|i4 in tfa* 
menufftctuTe of 

rator equipmeDti and tranaldmAra are 
generally made 6om cold rolled strip. 

Tile Fourth Plan holds forth a number 
of lines for the expansion of d^n^d for 
the steel pipes and tubes industry. Some 
allocations vdiich are of interest from the 
industry's point of view are: Rs 287 crores 
for housing and urban development 
Re 406 cipres for water supply and sanil 
tary schemes, Rs 3,237 crores for transport 
ahd communication and Rs 1,087 croros 
for irrigation. The allocations of over 
ns 2,700 crores f6r agriculture will also 
boost the demand for the industry’s 
products. 

In the context of the facts, of the coun¬ 
try reversing, its role, from being an 
importer of steel pipes and tubes to an 
exporter, of these products earning foreign 
exchange of Rs 12 cror^ per year, there 
is need to ensure that the industry gets 
the necessary raw materials. The industry 
has faced, for a long time past, shortage of 
, hot rolled coils and skelp. The supply 
position has not yet improved satisfac- 
torily. TTiis is because the perspective 
planning for steel has been bad. No effort 
has been made to match supply and de 
mand at different pqints of time. There is 
also little relationship between the product- 
wise demand and the rolling programffie 
of main producers. The strikes at Hindus¬ 
tan Steel have affected the supply position. 
As If this was not enough, the public sec¬ 
tor steel plant has diverted hot-rolled 
strips for producing more of cold-rolled 
and galvanised sheets. It is no wonder that 
this has thinned the supplies to the steel 
pipes and tubes manufacturers. The indus¬ 
try would like the supply position of steel 
to improve. The Government’s decision to 
import of Rs 100 crores worth of iron and 



steel has given the hope that the industryif 
danand for steel would be met adequately. 
The steel tube industry's production faci¬ 
lities have cost Rs 25 crores and it is in 
the interest of the national economy that 
these facilities are not wasted. 

Apart from inadequate supply of iron 
and steel, the industry also faces shortage 
of zinc, spare parts and tools. At times 
shortage of railway wagons for the des¬ 
patch of finished items from the works 
has been a frustrating experience. 

The raw materials shortage has had 
an adverse impact on the industry. The 
capacity of the industry has been about 
six lakh tonnes but the estimated utilisa¬ 
tion has been less thwsm 48 per cent. A 
significant point about utilisation is that 
it has been showing a deteriorating i>erfor- 
mance for th^ last few years, Thus in 1965, 
the production as percentage of capacity 
was 80 per cent , which came down to 79 
per cent in the sub^ueftt year. In 1967. 
the utilisation came down to 45 per cent 
while the bottom of 35 per cent was reach¬ 
ed in the subsequent year. 

The organised sector has another 
grievance. They consider that the dis¬ 
proportionately high allocatiot^ to the 
small sector tube industry are 
Justifiable particularly since the ttfganisr 
ed sector is denied essential raw 
materials. Its contention is that the tube 
made by the small producer is a subrstan- 
dard product. In the case of gag e*ui water 
conveyance tubes, the smafl 
not hive tto reqwhnt© 
also do not imw 
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Build the vast modern buildings of today and tommorrow, that will raise 
the skyline of the nation - with pipes. Pipee for structuring. Pipes for conduits. > 
Pipes for plumbing.Pipes for fencing. B5T pipes and tubes in sizes ranging 
from 19 mm to 150 mm Black and galvanised. 

^ Specialised pipes and tubas by Bharat Steel Tubes. 


BHARAT STEEL TWES LIMITED 

Sof§ seflmg agents: 

RAUNAQ A CO. PVT. LTD., 

14/15 F, Connaught Place, New Delhl«1. 
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<iiual£i^ the pHxtuets of the 
«S^11 producerll^iiiay not come up to the 
standard. These circles feel that 
ti)^;^^hH»tandard steel pipe and tube pro- 
j^picts of the small sector, if supplied to 
i’tigllculturists and housebuilders, would 
l\$niQunt to a waste of resources. It i.s m 
contoj[t that the industry has made re- 
jJi>r^ntationa to the Government that the 
|!.«ll^ations to industries should be revised 
the basis of their capabilities and im- 

t rtance to the national economy. 

• A look at the capacity, production and 
mand for the products of the tube in- 
plwiby indicates that there is imbalance be- 
these. The installed capacity is 43 
ionnes of welded tubes, 45,000 tonnes 
rt^^amless tubes. 1.5 lakh tonnes of higher 
tubes of ERW quality by Hindustan 
pSiteel and 26,000 tonnes in the small-scale 
Currently there is a two-shift 
but with a three-shift working the 
l^-^ftpacity can be raised by 30 per cent. This 
IjQan be done without additional expendi- 
I'lure on plant and machinepr. The demand 
fe is hardly 30 per cent of this potential pro- 
| duction capacity. It is estimated to grow 
V at the rate of six per cent, which means 
the rise would be hardly 15,000 tonnes per 
f:’ year. Over the Plan period the rise would 
•; be of the order of about 85,000 tonnes. 

t The steel pipes and tubes industry is 
'V worried that the future demand pattern 
■ may be seriously affected by the competi- 
role of PVC and polythene tubes. The 
l^etrochemicals complexes may throw into 
,‘ith© market a large quantity of tubes at 
t cheaper prices. It is in this context that 
the industry seeks a stop to further licens- ^ 
|;v ing till .such time as consolidation is " 
achieved. 

Apart from the difficulties faced by the 
f; manufacturers in raw materials and 
J balancing of capacity and production* 

>: official tape has caused financial diffi- 
culties. In the case of one company alone 
payments and refimds from the Govem- 
ment on export account as well as import 
entitlements, to the extent of well over 
{f its 1 crore, wore held up for a period of 
more than 15 months. The effect of this, 
in financial terms, has been to reduce the 
(; export earnings substantially, in fact by 
y, the amount of interest paid on the addi- 
I ^nal overdraft. The import entitle- 
I which are issued by. value are, in 

iv ^ect, reduced by at least 10 per cent 
; as world prices of zinc and spares go up 
at regular intervaKs. The industry feels 
frustrated that the authorities do not rea- 
Use the consequences of inordinate pro- 
cedural delays. Speedy disposal of cases 
pf and claims is essential so that the coun- 
; try's economy does not suffer avoidable 
IV, tosses. 

The industi^ is looking forward with 
f hopo that the inhibitions on the building 
ttade, created by the proposed ceiling 
gion urban property, will be offset by the 

B ion work to be undertaken by 
osed urban development corpora- 
1 larger outlays on schemes for 
pply and minor irrigation. 

Annual Survey of Industries 
©s certain basic data about the 
i steel pipes industry. Though in 
re^Hpects it has become outdated, 
r ihe features disclosed in the 
to take note in 


days was 302 for ^ 
time the survey was conducted the indua^ 
trial situation in West Bengal was rather 
peaceful hence the working days for the 
factories in that State were as high as 
307. The plant and maddnery investment 
at that time was about Rs 13.58 crores of 
which nearly one-fourth was in West 
Bengal, Maharashtra and Orissa account¬ 
ed for nearly one-half of the investment. 
Fuel and lubricants consumed included 
coal, coke, coal gas, firewood, charcoal, 
petroleum, other fuel oils, lubricating oils, 
etc. Electricity charges accounted for 
nearly one-third of the energy charges. 

Materials consumed included pig iron, 
plates, sheets and strips, skdp, blooms, 
scrap, non-ferrous metals and alloys, zinc. 


STEEL PIPES AND TUBES 




materials consumed fblttlsd 
three-fourths of the gross Vaiijfe7^7 
put. The value added by nuau^fset 
was nearly one-sixth of the value of 
output. Percentage of wages, f«liurtw, 
to value added was 52.6 per How 
ever this varied between 81.5 pi^ 

West Bengal vddeh was the higher and 1 
36.9 per cent in Gujarat which, was the:" 
lowest. The industrial units sold productg ' 
and by-products which include. 1 

pipes and tubes, iron pipes cmd tubes, . 
spun pipes, conduit pipes, other pipes and 
tubes including pipe fittings* steel strips, 
castings of all kinds, fittings ciatenut, etc] 
ingot moulds, and zinc dross and dust. * 


Major manufacturing units 


Bharat Steel Tubes htd, Allahabad 
Bank Buildmg, 17, Parliament Street, 
New Delhi. 

Godrej & Boyce Manufacturing Co 
(P) Ltd, Lalbaug, Parel, Bombay-12. 

Guest Keen Williams Ltd, 41, Chow- 
ringhee Road, Calcutta. 

Gujarat Steel Tubes Ltd, Bank of India 
Building, 5th Floor, Bhadra, Ahmedabad. 

Hind Galvanising and Engineering (P) 
Ltd, 96, Garden Reach Road, CalcuUa-23. 

Tmpex Tube Manufacturing Co (P) 
Ltd. 5 Alii Chambers, Tamarind Street, 
Bombay. 

Indian Hume Pipe Co, Construction 
House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

Indian Tube Co Ltd, 41, Chowringhee 
Road, Calcutta-16. 

J. N. Sharma & Sons, 14, Rohtak Road, 
New Delhi-5. 

Jain Tube Co (1964) Ltd, Jain Bhawan, 
Hauz Qazi, Delhi-6. 

Kalinga Tubes Ltd, 27-A Camac Street, 
Calcutta-16. 

Khandelwal Tubes, Kanhan, P.O. 
Kamptee (near Nagpipr). 

Malflt ^Wdding Works, 16' Bank Street, 


Premier Automobiles Ltd, Construc¬ 
tion House, Ballard Estate, Bombay. 

R. N. Gupta & Co, Industrial Area-B, 
Ludhiana-3. 

Reliable Water Supply Service of India 
Ltd, 17, Gokhale Marg, Lucknow, 

Sakbry Engineering Corporation, 6/3, 
Clive Building, Netaji Subash Road, 
Calcutta-1. 

Sakthi Pipes Ltd, 4, Smith Road, 

' Madras-2. 

Shanker Industries, 192, J'araunalal f 
Bazaar Street, Calcutta-7. I 

*4 

■>5 

Shree Hanuman Industries, 17B, i 
Mahatma Gandhd Hoad, Calcutta-7. ' > 

Shree Krishna (P) Ltd, 20, Mangoe; 
Lane, Calcutta-1. ;i 

Shri Ambica Tubes Ltd, Shri Ajnbica'j 
Mills Premises, near Kahkaria Loco Sidmg;< 
Ahmedabad, 

Stewards 8t Lloyds of Ipdia Ltd, 4^| 
Chowringhee Hoad, Calcutta46* ; ' S 

Tube Products of India* TI^ 

11/12, North Beach Road; - M 

Zenith ®*^**^^^ ^ 
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CROP AND COMMODITY SURVEY: APRIL 1971 

Shortfalls In procurement 

_ By Commerce Research Bureau 


||FFICIAL circles have placed the procurement of khanf tereals 
between November 1970 and April 1971 at 3 29 million tonnos 
01 about 60 per cent of the target of 5 5 million tonnes hxed bv 
the Agricultural Prices Commission and agreed to by the State 
governments The actual procurement of khanf cereals exceeded 
the targets only in two States In Punjab which topped the list, the 
prucurement was of {he order of 6 94 lakh tonnes, against the target 
of 5 lakh tonnes Madhya Pradesh came second by procuring 5 It 
lAkh tonnes, against the taiget ot 4 85 lakh tonnes In Uttai 
Pradesh, the procurement figure touched 312 lakh tonnes, against 
the target of 3 45 lakh tonnes While there are moderate shortfalls 
in the procuiement of khanf cereals in Andhra Pradesh, Maha¬ 
rashtra and Haryana the shorltalk in procurement are larger ui 
Tamil Nadu, Mysoie and Union Teniloiies The 'iggicgato pio 
curement ot khanf cereals is estimated at 3 5 million tonnes dor 
mg the full year from November 1970 to Odober 1971 


In the meantime, the procurement of wheat for the curient 
mb: marketing season (April 1971 to Match 1972) has alicady 
stalled m the important pioducing Stales In the opening month 
of the current season Punjab has procured 72 000 tonnes of wheat 
while in Harj^ana and Uttar Pradesh about 7 000 tonnes have been 


procured Duung April, the total procuiement of whe d m all the 
States aggregated 94,000 tonnes For the 1971 seison the over¬ 
all target foi procurement of wheat has been fixed at mil¬ 
lion tonnes 

With an unprovement m the oveiall availability ol foor’erams 
and a shrinkage in the gap between the market price > md the 
issue cr contioiled prices, the offtake of foodgrains from thf pub¬ 
lic distubutron eenties has undergone a (ontraction Aci^ordmg 
to the Agricultural Prices i *ommission, during 1971, the offtake 
from the public distiibution system i> expected to fall to H 5 rnl 
lion tonne's from 9 million tonnes in 1970 However on account 
of the extra demand for foodgrains aiising trom the influx of le- 
fugees fiom Rangla Desh the offtake of foodgrains from thc‘ pub¬ 
lic distrdiulion sy'^fern i^ expc'cted to rise rathei shaiply during 
1971 To meet this situation, the Government has decided to im¬ 
port about thiee milium tonnes from the US under the PL 480 
by the end of 1971 

The supply and demand position of vuious igricultuial com¬ 
modities their pi ICC ^ and other relatc'd developments during 
April aie reviewed in the following paragraphs Oui State-by- 
State levK'ws appear after the commodity itvie\v«. 


Rice 

The supply position ot nee continued 
to be satisfactory duung April Never- 
thfUss, m keeping with the seasonal pat¬ 
tern the price index of nee rose by 2 
pn cent between April 3 and April 24 
Puining to the markets divergent trends 
wete seen Whereas the prices of nee at 
thf radcpalligndem market (Andhra 
Piadesh) showed a sharp fall of 14 pei 
c^nt during Apiil on account of good 
anivdls in the face of poor demand, in 
thi (’alcutta market the puces show’’ed a 
substantial rise of about 13 per cent ow- 
111 ? to the heavy demand The influx of 
letugecs fiom the neighbouring Bangla 
rVsh also aided this uptrend The cur- 
mu prices arc 2 4 per cent lower than 
the level a year ago 

Wheat 

During 1970-71, the ciutput of wheat 
IS estimated at 215 million tonnes, 
^igamst 20 million tonnes in 1969-70 Al- 
leadv arrivals of the new crop have com¬ 
menced Reflecting this, the price index 
of wheat declined by 2 per cent between 
April 3 and Apnl 24 In the Hapur mai- 
daily arrivals were about 1,000 
mannds As a result, the price's m this 
market at Rb 80-82 50 per quintal, show- 

I sharp fall of about 10 per cent On 
fhe other hand, the prices m the Bhatinda 
(Punjab) market rose by 3 per cent owing 
^0 the good buying support The current 
Prmts are one per cent lower than the 
a year ago 

Raney 

The daily arrivals of new barley crop 
wejp satisfactory As a result, the prices 
^1 barley m the Hapur (Uttar Pradesh) 
market declined sharply by 7 2 per cent 
The presei't price at Rs 45 per quintal is 
^bout 15 per cent lower than the level a 
year ago. 

Jowar 

Owing to the shortfall m the outturn 

MaharA8ht4»'ft Jowar crop, there is a 


niaikcd tall m Iho availability of this 
commodity this year As a lesult, the 
puce of jowai in the Hapur maikct at 

"(0 per quintal showed a sharp use 
of 40 per cent Nevertheless, the cuiiont 
puce IS 35 per cent lower than the level 
a veai ago 

Bajra 

The supply pO'.ition lontinurd to be 
satisfactory during the month With the 
beginning ot the summer season the de¬ 
mand foi the commodity declmec* Re- 
llecting this prices ot bajra in the Bom¬ 
bay market at Rs GO G5 per quintal show 
td a fall of about 7 per cent On the 
other hand, in the Hapur market the 
prices remained steady at Rs 49 
pel ciuintal Tlie current prices m 
thc'se two maikets are lowei than the 
level at this time last year by Rs 24 and 
Rs 15 per quintal icspecUvdy 

Maize 

Owing to the si ickness in demand 
the prices of maire in the Hapur market 
fudher slided down by about 27 pei cent 
The current puce iii the Hapur market 
is about 25 pci cent lower than thc^ level 
a year ago 

Tur 

The daily airivals of tur weic nc.rmal 
in the principal mnkets of the country 
In the Bombay market, the pines of tui 
ruled steady at Rs 110-112 pc'i quintal 
However, the price's in the Hapui rnai 
ket at Rs 122 50 per quintal showed a 
fall of 9 per cent becaube of slackness in 
demand The current prices aic lowu 
than those that pi evaded a yen ago 

Gram 

The flow of new gram crop wa> setis- 
faefory at the terminal markets H cause 
of this, the prices in all the selected mai¬ 
kets continued to decline further In the 
Bombay and Rohtak markets, the puces 
of gram receded by about 4 and 9 pei 
cent respectively The curient puces m 


tlic se two maikets are lower by about 8 
p< r Lfnt than the level, a year ago 

Cotton 

Foi 1070-71 tSeptembe r August), the 
output of cotton continued to be placed 
at 54 lakh bale'*-, agam;>l 58 lakh bales 
during 1969 70 With the nicuise in the 
pace of arrivals of imjxirted cedton the 
supply position continued to be sal^sfac- 
toiy duung Apnl 

The import of cotton fre.m Scptc'm- 
bc'r 1970 to Apiil 3, 1971 was placed at 
2 01 1 ikh bales against 4 20 Hkh bales in 
the coi rc^pcjnding period in 1969 70 The 
txport of Bengal De*=hi icfn-,tucd fen sale 
c’uung the period September 1 1970 to 

Apnl 10 1971 amounted to 130 lakh bales 
igamst 181 lakh bales in the corrospond- 

period 

111 the Bombay maikct, the pint's of 
the popular vanetic's dec lined between 4 
md 8 per rent The puce of Cambodia 
‘B variety at R 779 pci qinntal bowed 
a shaip fall of Rs 65 Hu current prices 
are 18 per cent highcn tlian the level a 

ytir ago 

Ainont, olhci di vc'lopments, the 
Union Gcwcrnnniil has cloned the Maha- 
la'-htra Governments cotton monopoly 
purchase ‘^eheme undc'i certain conditions 
According tc the Ammeter of Sta+o for 
f o-oor I dtion ibout Rs 7 cioies to Rs 8 
ci(n«> woUh of cotton rc'mamcd unsold 
w'th peasants in the \nlaibha region of 
Miharahtra Neithei the State Markot- 
im* Fcderition nor the Stale Government 
\v Ill a position to purchase the unsold 
lock tor want of funds 

Sugarcane 

The output of sugaitanc (gur) during 
1970 71 Is expected to be 1L5 million 
temne' ugdinsl 13 4 million tomes m 
1969-70 Of this four fifths have been 
cleared from the fields for tr e imnufac- 
luie of sugar, gur and khand^an Sowing 
was in full swmg in Uttar Pradesh Maha¬ 
rashtra, Bihar, Tamil Nadu and Andhra 
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Pradesh. The acreage is expected to re¬ 
main unchanged. 

^ Sugar 

During the period October 1, 1970 to 
April 15, 1971 of the current suiiar season 
(October 1970 to September 1971), sugar 
production aggregated 33 54 lakh tonnes 
against 34,05 lakh tonnes in the corres¬ 
ponding period of the last season. 

If this trend continues, according to 
the latest oOlcial e-stimatcs. the piociuc- 
tion during the turrent season ui expected 
to be a little over 41 lakh tonnes as com¬ 
pared with 42 60 lakh tonnes in the preced¬ 
ing season. 

The prices of sugar, which remained 
more oi le^^s steady during the first fort¬ 
night of April, declined in the following 
week owing to the release of a higher 


Jute 

npIIE pnce.s of both raw jute and 

jute pioducts, after spurting up 
in the first two weeks of April, 
following the civil war m Bangla 
Desh, moved down during the 
major part of the remaining period. 
The i^rices of Assam bottoms which Averc 
quoted at Rs 158 per quintal at the end 
of March rose sharply to Ks 168.79 in 
mid-Apnl. Thereafter, the piiccs came 
down, as steeply as they rose, to 
Rs 158 09 in the last week of April In 
fact, as the month closed, the prices 
not only settled down to March-end 
level but showed definite signs of a 
decline. Thus, the earlier expectation 
that the jute prices would shoot up have 
been belied for some time at least. 
There were three major factors con¬ 
tributing to this development. Firstly, 
the domestic demand is yet to gather 
momentum as the Government and the 
semi-Government agencies continue to 
buy m small lots preferring to draw 
more upon their existing stocks. The 
major industrial buyers reduced their 
requirements and preferred to wait 
until the prices settled down at reason¬ 
able levels. Thirdly, the anticipation fol¬ 
lowing the civil war in Bangla Desh 
that sizable foreign orders would be 
diverted to India could not materialise 
in the wake of stiff resistance of over¬ 
seas buyers to higher prices. They were 
rather inclined to watch the Bangla 
Desh situation for some lime before en¬ 
tering into large-scale commitments. In 
fact, they were repeatedly assured by 
the Pakistani exporters that conditions 
in Bangla Desh would settle down soon 
and shipments start immediately there¬ 
after. 

However, the present indications do 
not lend support to any optimism about 
jute production in Bangla Desh on ac¬ 
count of reported large-scale dislocation 
of industries and communications there. 
Secondly, good rains in the jute-grow¬ 
ing areas and the fixation of a target of! 
84 lakh bales for 1971-1972 as compared | 
with the production of 62 lakh bales 
in 1969-70 had a sobering effect on | 
the market sentiments. Thus, though 
the crop arrivals have been small, the 
prospects of bigger crop made the hold¬ 
ers keen to dispose off their stocks in 
order to avoid loss in prices. 


quota of 4.25 lakh tonnes, consisting of 2.65 
lakh tonnes of levy sugar and 1.60 lakh 
tonnes of free sale sugar by the Union 
Government on April 20. However, be¬ 
cause of the maiTiage season, the offtake 
was higher and, therefore, prices again 
moved up. At the close of the month, the 
prices of sugar (CI-30) in Bombay and 
Muzaffamagar markets were 2 and 5 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month. 
The current prices in these two markets 
are higher by Rs 14 and Rs 22 per quintal, 
respectively, than the levels a year ago. 

Gur 

As the production of sugarcane during 
1970-71 is a little lower than the preceding 
year, the production of gur is also expected 
to come down by half a million tonnes to 
about 6 million tonnes. On account of 
short supplies, the prices in the Hapur 
market as well as in the Kolhapur (Maha¬ 
rashtra) markets rose by about 5 and 2 per 
cent respectively. The current prices in 
the Hapur market are higher by Rs 35 per 
quintal, about 40 per cent, compared with 
the level a year ago. 

Khandsari 

During 1970-71, the aggregate produc¬ 
tion of khandsari is expected to be slight¬ 
ly lower at two million tonnes. The prices 
of khandsan in the Muzaffamagar (Uttar 
Pradeislhi) and Delhi mar4cets showed a 
rise of 4 and 11 per cent respectively owing 
to good demand. The stock in the Muzaffar- 
nagar market is estimated at around 
1.00,000 quintals The current prices in 
the Muzaffarnagaiw market are higher by 
Rs 25 per quintal than the level a year ago. 

Oilseeds 

The aggregate production of ground¬ 
nut (nuts-in-shell) for 1970-71 continued to 
be estimated at 62 lakh toimes against the 
earlier estimate of 64.55 lakh tonnes. In 
spite of this downward revision it is 
higher than the output of 54.55 lakh 
tonnes in 1969-70. The summer crop arri¬ 
vals in the south continued to be 
good, though the arrivals during 
the last week were slightly lower 
than in the first week of April. 
This was reflected in the prices in all the 
principal markets which receded slzably. In 
the Bombay and Rajkot (Gujarat) markets, 
the prices at Rs 177 and Rs 148 per quin¬ 
tal, were lower by about 10 per cent and 
8 per cent respectively. The current prices 
in these two markets are significantly 
lower than the levels a year ago by 23 
per cent and 25 per cent respectively. 

The outturn of the other four major 
oilseeds—^rapesced, and mustard, sesamum, 
linseed and castorseed—^is expected to be 
larger than last year. The prices of castor- 
seed showed a sharp fall in the selected 
markets owing to the lack of buying sup¬ 
port from exporters as well as industrial 
users. The daily arrivals .of castorseed in 
the Gujarat and Hyderabad markets were 
sizable at 10,000 bags and 700 bags res¬ 
pectively. This indicates that the castor¬ 
seed crop is expected to be significantly 
larger than last year. 

Tea 

During March 1971, the produrtion of 
tea in South India was 9.9 million kg 
against 8.4 million kg in March, 1970. 
However, the output during the fizst three 
months, January-Mardi 1OT1» wts lower. 



It was at 22 million kg as compared to 226 
million kg during the corresponding 
period of 1970. Till March end. produ^ 
tion in north-east India had not begun. 

In the Calcutta market, the average 
price of tea at Rs 621 per quintal shtjwed 
an increase of 3 per cent in April. The 
current prices are lower by Rs 11 
quintal. The proposed Tea Corporation 
is expected to start its work soon. The 
Corporation will establish blending ^nd 
packaging units in foreign countries. Tne 
Corporation will have an authorised capi. 
tal of Rs 5 crores arid an initial paid-up 
capital of Rs 25 lakhs. 

Coffee 

As against the original estimate of 
82,000 tonnes of coffee crop for 1970-71, 
more than 86,000 tonnes have already been 
delivered to the Coffee Board’s pool so 
far and another 10,000 to 15,000 tonnes are 
expected to be obtained for the pool before 
the end of the current season. Thus, for 
the first time, the production of coffee is 
expected to cross the one-lakh-tonne mark 
Reflecting this record output, the prices 
(Robusta Flat) in the Ckiimbatore market 
have declined by about 2 per cent. The 
current prices are lower by about 31 per 
cent than the level a year ago. 

Thus, there will not be any shortage 
of coffee for internal consumption. Cur¬ 
rently, internal consumption is placed at 
between 42,000 and 45,000 tonnes. As re- 
gards the export of coffee, about 24 395 
tonnes will be exported under the Inter¬ 
national Coffee Agreement. Besides, a su¬ 
able quantity will be exported to countries 
not covered by this agreement. It is esti¬ 
mated that foreign exchange earnings from 
coffee exports will be Rs 25 crores during 
1971 against Rs 20 crores in 1970, 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

The foodgrains situation in the State 
continued to be satisfactory. So far. the 
Food Corporation of India has procured 
3.75 lakh tonnes of rice during the current 
season and it is expected to go up to 4 
lakh tonnes by the end of mid-May. Till 
April 15, the State had exported 17,430 
tonnes of broken rice to Maharashtra, West 
Bengal, Kerala and Bihar. 

ASSAM 

In view of the satisfactory foodgrains 
position, the prices of foodgrains continu¬ 
ed to rule steady. Owing to good rainfall 
during the first two weeks of April, the 
sowing of jute commenced in the State. 
Acreage under jute is expected to be more 
than normal. The tea crop is in excellent 
shape. 

SraAB 

Despite drought, during 1970-71 the 
production of foodgrains in the State ^ 
expected to be satisfactory. On April 
the State Government set up a Land Com¬ 
mission headed by the Revenue Minister, 
Mr Krishna Kant Singhs to suggest a 
limit for ceiling on land. The State 
emment has launched some new schema 
for landless agricultural labourers, whi<» 
provides for the settlement of smim 
farmers on cultivable land with 
wages and full emplaymeiit, 
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giving them subshfiftTJJ' oc^ as a 

precaution against th<e"failure of crops. 

GUJABAT 

The production of foodgrains in the 
Stale is expected to rise to the record 
level of about 34 lakh tonnes during 1970- 
71 . against 32 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. For 
the first time, the Food Corporation of 
India has entered the Gujarat markets. It 
has a purchase target of 30-40 thousand 
tonnes of wheat. Meanwhile, it has already 
started purchasing wheat and so far about 
22,211 tonnes have been purchased. For 
the expansion of the^ agricultural research 
programme during 1971-72, a provision of 
Rs 45.78 lakhs has been made. 

HARYANA 

The State harvested a bumper wheat 
crop during 1970-71. For the investigation of 
irrigation, flood control and power projects, 
the Union Ministry of Irrigation and Power 
has sanctioned Rs 90 lakhs to the State. The 
Resources and Economic Committee of 
Haryana in its report to the State Gov¬ 
ernment has recommended the imposition 
of agricultural income tax on all land 
holdings above 30 standard acres. A dairy 
scheme, which will give a profit of Rs one 
lakh per year from a holding of 12 hec¬ 
tares, has been worked out by the Natio¬ 
nal Dairy Research Institute of Karnal, 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

The production of foodgrains in the 
Siate i.s expected to be 11.50 lakh tonnes 
during 1970-71 against about 10 lakh tonnes 
in 1969-70. The State has harvested about 
.15 lakhs tonnes of wheat during 1970-71, 
against three lakh tonnes in the previous 
year The sowing of sugarcane was over by 
April. The Union Ministry of Irrigation 
and Power has sanctioned a special loan 
of Rs 17 lakhs for the investigation of ir¬ 
rigation, flood control and power projects 
in the State. 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

The overall food situation in the State 
continued to be satisfactory. The Kashmir 
valley, however, is faced with a serious 
drought on account of scanty rains during 
March and April. The Union Ministry of 
irrigation and Power has sanctioned a 
special Joan of Rs 2.2 lakhs to the State 
lor the investigation of irrigation, flood 
-contrcA and power projects. 

KERALA 

The aggregate production of rice in the 
State is expected to be 13 lakh tonnes 
during 1970-71 against 12.1 lakh tonnes in 
1969-70. Between September 1970 and 
1971, the Cashew Corporation of 
India (CCI) imported and distributed to 
processors about 65,000 tonnes of raw 
cashewnuts. About 16,000 tonnes of pro¬ 
cessed cashewnuts were expected to be ex- 
I^fted by the middle of April. On Apiil 
13, the State Assembly urged the Centre to 
nationalise the export trade in processed 
cashewnuts and to distribute imported 
cashewnuts to only existing registered and 
ncensed cashew factories on the basis of 

number of workers engaged in them. 

Union Minister of State for Foreign 
irade, Mr L. N. Mlshra, has promised help 

the shape of institutional finance of 
p 4 crores from the Reserve Bank of 
for reopening at least 50 out of the 
^ dosed ci^ew factories in the State. 
A survey ott taj^ioca has been launched by 
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the Tapioca Market Development Board 
in selected panchayals in each of the 55 
talukas in the State to ascertain the ex¬ 
tent of the use of tapioca as an article of 
. food, 

MADHYA PRADESH 

During 1970-71, the State harvested a 
record rice crop of 30 50 lakh tonnes 
against 32 25 lakh tonnes in 1909-70 The 
procurement of lao has already exceeded 
the target of 4 25 lakh tonnes in the State. 
The wheat procurement targU in the State 
during 1971-72 has been fixed at 10,000 
tonnes. So far, the Food Corporation of 
India has procuiod 594 tonnes of wheat in 
the State In puisuance of the recom¬ 
mendation of the Forest Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, the State Government has decided 
to exempt mahua flowers from State trad¬ 
ing in forest produce The Slate Govern¬ 
ment would, liowevcr, purchase mahua 
floweis, if necessary, at the support price 
of Rs 20 per quintal 

MAHARASHTRA 

Owing to severe drought conditions, 
the overall foodgrains production m the 
Stale has been adversely affected during 
1970-71. Standing sugarcane crop xn 
nearly 1,000 acres has wilted and farmers 
have suffered losses at an estimated rate 
of Rs 3,000 per acre It is reported that 
in the Kopargaon, Shrirompur, Rahuri and 
Sangamner areas, 90 per cent of the 2 5 
lakh wells have dried up. The State 
Government has submitted a Rs 63-crore 
comprehensive projt'ct for the development 
of ground water resources, land and farm 
mechanisation to the World Bank The 
Maharashtra Apex Co-opc^rative Marketing 
Federation has opened 11 new cotton pur¬ 
chasing centres for stabilising prices of 
cotton at Akola, Yeotmal, Ghatgi, Vani, 
Arvi, Sillod, Hingoli, Kheln and Jalna 
The Government of Maharashtra has lifted 
the Statutory rationing of wheat from the 
Greater Bombay ratkming area with effect 
from May 1, 

MYSORE 

The overall foodg tains production 
(fchcjn/ plus rahi) duiing 1970-71 i.s expect¬ 
ed to be 62 lakh * tonnes, against 59 lakh 


tonnes in 1969-70 The available prelimi¬ 
nary estimates of production of rice and 
jowar seems to be higher than in the 
previous year. The Indian Coconut Deve¬ 
lopment Council proposes to set up a big 
coconut seed farm of about 120 acres in 
the Stale. The farm will serve as the main 
plantation centre of high-yielding seed nuts 
and will produce 7,000 tall and dwarf 
hybiid socxilings per year. At the Institute 
of Horticultural Research, Hessarghatta, 
some new varieties with double yield, early 
maturity and disease resistant vege¬ 
tables have been evolved 

ORISSA 

The food position in the State con¬ 
tinued to be satisfactory. On account of 
the excellent pre-monsoon rainfall m the 
State during April, the sowing of jute has 
been started It seems that this year more 
acreage will be brought under jute Among 
other developments, the Planning Commis¬ 
sion has not approved the Orissa Govern¬ 
ment’s provision in its annual plan for the 
current year for the construction of the 
Rs 120-crore Indravati dam project and 
the Rs 24 57-cror€‘ Anandapur barrage 
project 

PUNJAB 

During 1970-71, the production of 
wheat in the Slate is expected to be 48 
lakh tonnes, i.e, the same as last year. The 
wheat procurement target for the State 
Is fixed at 26 lakh tonnes for 1971-72. Of 
this, 12 lakh tonnes will be procured by 
the State Government and 7 lakh tonnes 
each by the Statc^Co-operative Marketing 
Federation and by the Food Corporation 
of India The wheat procured by the State 
Government and the State Co-operalivc 
Marketing Federation will also be taken 
over by the Food Corporation of India for 
the central pool 

On April 7, the State Government had 
decided to go m for complete nationalisa¬ 
tion of trading in w'heat in the State. The 
Cabinet decided that the Food Department 
should make wheat purchases through 
other agencies than piicca arhatu; A 
suTVoy conducted by the State Fisheries 
Department revealed that the annual fish 
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production in th4^^j9tate from all sources 
IS about 1,800 tonnes valued at Rs 54 lakhs * 
In view of this, the State Government 
plans to intensify fish production m th* 
State. ^ 

RAJASTHAN 

During 1970-71, the aggregate produi- 
tion of foodgrains {khanf plus rahi) js 
expected to touch the record level of 76 
lakh tonnes. The Food Corporation of India 
has started its procurement operations and 
so far procured 420 tonnes of wheat from 
the State. The Raj^asthan State Agro. 
Industries Corporation has opened work¬ 
shops for the repair of tractors at Jaipur, 
Kotah, Hanumangarh, Pali, Nagaur, Chit, 
torgarh, Alwar and Bharatpur. The Cor¬ 
poration IS also engaged in a land level¬ 
ling programme in the State. Last yeai. 
the Corporation levelled 1,000 acres m the 
ravine areas of Chambal in Kotah district 
Further, the Corporation has also signed an 
agreement with a West German firm foi 
the establishment of a tractor plant at 
Jodhpur. Two varieties of Molya disease 
resistant barley have been evolved by the 
Agricultural Research Farm at Durgapur 
near Jaipur. 

TAMIL NADU 

The overall foodgrains production m 
the Stale during 1970-71 is expected to be 
higher at 65 lakh tonnes, against 62.5 lakh 
tonnes m 1969-70 Of this, production of 
rice IS 49 lakh tonnes. It is expected that 
lire production in the State will be raised 
to a new high of 60 lakh tonnes and food- 
grams production to 77 lakh tonnes dur¬ 
ing 1971-72. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

Uttar Pradesh accounts for more than 
onc-third of the country’.s rahi foodgrains 
production During 1970-71, the State 
expeett'd to produce 10.5 million tonnes 
rahi foodgrains, against 10 million tonnts 
in 1969-70. The State has decided to build 
up a buffer stock of 6.5 lakh tonnes of 
wheat. A composite variety of maire. 
Protina, with 1(5.62 per cent protein and 
5.86 per cent lysine, has been developed 
by the U. P. Agricultural University, Pant- 
nagar. Its yield is about 45 quintals per 
hectare, against the average yield of 8 
quintals per hectare for the State. . 

WEST BENGAL 

The overall foodgrains production 
the State during 1970-71 is expected to^be 
higher than the last year’s level of 736 
lakh tonnes. The production of wheat alone 
this year is estimated at 8.5 lakh tonnes 
In 1970-71, so far, only two lakh tonnes 
of foodgrains have been procured by Iho 
Food Corporation of India from the State 
Currently, the annual requirement of 
m the State is placed at 62 lakh tonne» 
and that of wheat at 18 lakh tonnes, thus 
making a total of 80 lakh tonnes. Of this 
about 4 lakh, tonnes are required for a 
buffer stock and the rest for consumption 
The sowing of Boro paddy for 1971-7*' 
season has conunenced in the State 
Against 8 lakh tonnes of Boro paddy pro^ 
duced in 1970-71, the target for 19J1'‘- 
is fixed at 10 to 11 lakh tonnes, State 
Government has decided to distribute ' 
lakh acres of vested land among the 1 an • 
less cultivators or those having less tn 
two acres of land. 























ANNOUNCEMENT REGARDING THE ISSUE OF EQUITY AND PREFERENCE SHARES 


THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNCEMENT AND NOT A PROSPECTUS 

PERSONS INTERESTED IN FULL DETAILS MAY OBTAIN COPIES OP THE PROSPECTUS AND APPLICATION FORMS FROM THE BROKi pjj 

AND BANKERS MENTIONED BELOW 


THE 8UB80RIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AT COMMENCEMENT OF BANKINQ HOURS ON TUESDAY, 26tll MAY 1971 AND CLOSE AT THE CLOSE OP 
BANKINQ HOURS ON MONDAY, 31it MAY 1971 OR EARLIER. AT THE DISCRETION OF THE DIRECTORS, BUT NOT BEFORE THE CLOSE OF BANKINo 

HOURS ON THURSDAY, 27tli MAY 1971. 


SWADESHI POLYTEX LIMITED 

(INCORPORATED UNDER THE COMPANIES ACT, 1056) 

Reghiered Office: KH-257, KAVINAGAR, GHAZIABAD, U.P. 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS 


SOURCES OF FINANCE 


Tho Coinjjaiiy ^liich huH lx;on ]nonjoto(l Tlio 
SwttdiiBhi CJottoti Millfl ('onijiiiriy LinuU'd. Kunpxir, 
Olio of tho toxtilo launularhirorn in India, 

was incorporatod on 21 fit Mnn-h 1070 and roooivod 
a oortifioato of conunenceinont of bufiinoHfi on Olh 
July 1070. The obj<M'U of tho I’nmpany to carry 
on tho busiiioBa of mawulVwtimnK, processing and 
soiling of ffynthotic fibres, organic and inorganic 
heavy choniicaLj, lino chcmioaLs, dyestufls and 
resins. 

The Company has ohtainod an industrial liconco 
for tho manuhwturo of 6,100 tonnes |kt annum of 
polyester fibre at Dhaziabad. near Dtjfiii. PolyeHtor 
fibre, ft leailmg inan-inailo fibre, was eonuneroially 
dovoloped by Imperial C'liemical rn<lUHtriea Limited, 
U.K. under tho name of “Torylone ’ ’ and by Du Pont 
of U.S.A. blh “Dooron.' ’ Polyester fibre in now reeog- 
uisod 08 amongfit tho must xcrsatile and uMi*ful of 
textile fibres. Tho demand for j)olyefil.i'r fibre in 
India is very much in cxcobh of supply. 

The Cmnpauy has onierod into an agreement with 
Vickers-Zimmer AC. Frankfurt, GonuuJiy 

for tho pun'hase of rtuvehim'ry, equipment and 
technical know-how. Viekeifi-Zirmiior is u sp. cialist 
in tho design and siipi>ly of plant and inueJiinery 
for tho mamifoeturo of Hyuthetic fibre and hua 
designed, fabricated and errsetod pJanta for leading 
raatuifoiOtuix>r» in more than thirty counlnoa m tho 
world. Tata C!onsuliing EniiincerH have been n;- 
tained to supply <letailc:d design and engineering 
services basod on tho teehiiicnl information pro¬ 
vided by \’ickera-Znrnni'r. They will provide' tis-sis- 
tanco and anpervij-iion m proi’ureini'nt, construction, 
start-up and uecHptaiuc, testirig of tho plant. 
Siemens India LuTut<>d will bo ro.s[ionHible for the 
supply of eliHitrioal inutrumciitation mul control 
facilities for tho plant. A project manager with 
flovonil yoara* e-Xperienei' in the chemical miiustry 
Olid who was luitil roeoiitly employed in the poly¬ 
ester fibre jilant of Du Pent, IhS. \ , ha‘i jiiined tho 
Company. Some Rcnior tixjhnical j'crsonrui havfi 
already boon roenntod and otJicr executives will 
bo recruited in duo course and trained by the 
Company’s technical collaborators. 

Tho Swadeshi Cotton Mills Company Limited has 
boon allotted Ks. 1,00,00,000 face value of equity 
•haroK and the directors, ruunmeos and associatos 
have been allotted Ra. 6,’>,00,000 face value of equity 
shares. 

008T OF THE PROJECT 

Tho total cost of the project is ostimilited by the 
Directors at Rs. 1,272 laoa as follows : 

Rs. Laos 


Land and site development .. .. 20 

Buildings .. .. .. .. 03 

Plant, maohinory and equipment .. 746 

Other assets .. .. .. 20 

Preliminary, pre-ojxirative and issue 

expenses .. ,, .. ., 48 

Interest on loans and on deferred pay* 
meiits during uonstruction period, 
mortgage expensee, etc. .. 70 

Contingencies . 47 

Working C^tftl . 222 

Total .. 1,272 


Tba total foreign exchange cost (ineduding insor- 
anoe and freight) is estimated as Rs. 229 laes. 


Tho proji.H't is being financed ua follows : 

Equity shore capital 

Preference share capital 

UPSIC deferred credit on land 

Term loane/debcnturoa 

Cosh credit facilities from banks 


Ri*. 1»«3« 

3:io 

Jio 

• ■ 18 

649 

165 


Total 

1.272 

SHARE CAPITAL 



AUTHORISED 

Re. 

Rs. 

75,00,000 equity shares of Rh. 10 each . . 


7,60,00,00*J 

2,50,000 redeemable cumulalivc proferenco Hharos of Rh. 100 each . . 


2,50,00.1100 



10,00.00,000 

ISSUED, SUBSCRIBED AND PAID-UP 

Paid up 

Face vftliio 

4,00,000 equity .shares of Ra. 10 each allotU'd to fiubscribors to the Memo¬ 
randum, directorfl, nomitieofi and tissooiates, which have been 
fully paid up .. 

Rs. 

40,00,000 

Rh. 

40,00.000 

2,60,000 equity sbaroH of Rs. 10 each allotted to directors, nominees and 
osHociutos on w'hich Rs. 5 per uhare has boon paid up 

12,50,000 

25,00,OOu 

10,00,000 equity sliaros of Rs. 10 each allotted to The Swadeshi Cotton Mills 
lk>mpany Limited on wliich lls, 5 per share has been poid up . . 

60,00,000 

1,00,00,000 


1,02,50,000 

1,65,00 000 

Tho balanco of Ks. 5 per share on tho partly paid Bhoros will bo 
culled up along with the calls on tho present issue to Uin public. 



PRESENT ISSUE TO PUBLIC 


Rs. 

16,50,000 cqmty shares of Rs. 10 each for cash at par 


1,66,00,000 

1,10,000 9.6% redeomablo cumulative preference shores of Rs. 100 each 
for cash at par 


1,10,00,000 



2,76.00,000 

TERMS OF PAYMENT 

Equity 

eharee 

Redoe tnublo 
cumulative 
preference 
shares 


Rs. 

Rs. 

On application 

2.50 

26.00 

On allotment - .. 

2.50 

26.00 

By two equal calls to bo made simultaneously on both equity and preference 
sliores by tho Boortl of Directors on or after let Octobw 1971 with an 
interval of not less than two months between the oaUs 

6.00 

60.00 


10.00 

100.00 


NvU: The balance amoont, if any, paid on applioation will be adjusted towards the amoont payabls od 
allotment of ebsres aoioally allotted to the appUesnt coneemed. 

Failure to pay the amount due on sUotment or osD wiU render te shsisi^ lochiding the sdw>^ 
slready paid up on t hem , liable to forfoiluBs. 
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Hindustan Lever Limited 

Chairman, Mr. V. G: Rajadhyaksha*s Speech 

PAST AND FUTURE 


CPEECH delivered by V, Ci. Rajadhya^ 
^ ksfaa, Chairman, at the Annual 
ral Meeting of llindiLstan Lever Limited, 
held at Bombay on Thursday, 2(MJi May 
1971. 

This yoar I am doparling from the past 
pteaqtic^ wfien youjr Oiairman resrtricted 
ixis address to a .single facet of your Com¬ 
pany’s activities. The end of one decade 
and the beginning of another marks a 
milestone that would itself justify taking 
stock of the enterprise as a whole. 

In a^kscssing the Company’s past per- 
fonmance and its plans for the seventies, I 
will confine my remarks to two questions 
which I feel sure are of interest to you. 
First of all jn the face of growing concern 
and indeed in some quai’ters, trenchant cri¬ 
ticism, about the role of large wmpanies 
such as yours, what account have Wc given 
of our,selves? Secondly, in the light of the 
new industrial policy that has just emerg¬ 
ed, how do we see our future? 

A REVIEW OF THE PAST 

Our Traditional Business 

Our traditional business has been 
largely in good quality household consumer 
goods aimed at the mass market. For in¬ 
stance, ‘Dalda’ is not just an economical 
substitute for ghee, but a nutritious pro¬ 
duct in its own right. Similarly, ‘Sun¬ 
light', ‘Lifebuoy’, ‘Surf’ and ‘Vim’ have 
come to represtmt the highest standards in 
their product class. In a developing ec^o- 
nomy, where the accent is on production 
rather than on distribution and marketing, 
the caslomer’s interests have often been 
ill-served. By conti'ast, a trained marketing 
organisation dedicated to offering the con¬ 
sumer precisely what she wants at rea.son- 
able prices has been an integral part of 
your Company’s philosophy since its in¬ 
ception and remains one of its greatest 
strengths. Indeed, the emergence of mar¬ 
keting as a discipline and a socially worth¬ 
while profession is something which your 
Company has done much to fo.ster. 

In the field of distribution we have 
created a network which is not only effi¬ 
cient and economical, but which was one 
of the first to penetrate deep into the 
countryside using methods and equipment 
which were new to the country. In the ab¬ 
sence of tiixaticni on agricultural incomes 
the sale of excise-bearing consumer goods 
in the rural areas is one of the few practi¬ 
cable means the exchequer has of tapping 
the wealth in the more prosperous farm¬ 
ing communities. 

indianisaiion 

During these last two decades one of 
ihe important objectives (>f Government 
policy was to persuade multi-national com¬ 
panies to Indianise their managements. 
Our response may be gauged from the fact 
that as early as 1957 we had only a sprinkl¬ 
ing of expatriates and there has b^n an 
Indian national at the helm of our affairs 
since 1961. 


Again we were amongst the first 
to respond to Government’s desire 
to associate Indian capital with the 
business. Our progress in this direction 
has been limited not by any reluctance in 
principle, but because such modest growth 
and diversification as we wei? permitted 
from time to time could be financed from 
within and did not call for any widening 
of the capital base. 

Research and Development and Import 
Substitution 

That industries should develop an in¬ 
digenous research and development base 
and that one of the objectives of such 
R & D cfTort should be to reduce the couru 
try’s dependence on imports of goods and 
know-how has been and is one of the goal.s 
of Qoverjnment policy. Here also I be¬ 
lieve your Company has an exemplary 
record. 

We concentrated our efforts on vege¬ 
table oils—the principal raw material for 
the products which make up the bulk of the 
Company's business. The stagnant pro¬ 
ductivity of oilseeds in the face of rising 
demand, the theme of your Chairman’s An¬ 
nual General Meetin^t speech eleven years 
ago, resulted in a net deficit ten years ago 
and the deficit has been growing. Tnspite 
of imports amounting to over 200,000 tonnes 
by Government in 1970. and a good oilseed 
harvest in 1970-71, prices of vegetable oils 
are higher in India than almost anywhere 
else in the world. 

With these and other problems m 
mind, a decade ago, your Company began 
investing in its own Research and Develop¬ 
ment facilities and today it has the largest 
and finest organisations in its field in the 
ci>unliy. One of its major tasks was to 
discover new techniques for upgrading non- 
traditional and inedible oils into materials 
suitable for making good quality soaps. 
Our Buying Department has played a pio¬ 
neering role in promoting the collection of 
forest seeds such as sal. The joint effort of 
these departments had led to an eight-fold 
increase in the consumption of non-tradi- 
tional oils by your Company during the last 
five years. Today only the physical diffi¬ 
culties of gathering seeds in the short time 
that is available before the monsoon makes 
collection impossible and the low value of 
the by-product oil-cake are the main 
obstacles in the way of exploiting the full 
potential of these oils. 

Perhaps our most notable success in 
reducing the need for imports of oils is in 
stimulating the mass consumption of syn¬ 
thetic detergent powders and bars which 
replace soap. In 1970 alone, the synthetic 
detergents produced by your Company 
saved the import of over Rs 3 crores of oils 
which would have otherwise been required 
to produce an equivalent quantity of soap. 
In less than three years’ time, if no impedi¬ 
ments are put in the way of our growth, 
this figure can be readily increased to Hs 6 
crores;. or Rs 10 crores per annum if by 
then the alkylate, which is one of the main 


raw materials, is manufactured in the « 
country. 

Another area in which your Company 
has taken the lead in saving foreign ex¬ 
change is in the chemicals which it re. 
quires for its traditional business. Thus 
by manufacturing nickel catalyst for its 
own use as well as for third parties, and 
by producii^ aromatic chemicals based on 
entirely original know-how developed at 
our Research Centre, imports worth nearly 
one crore of rupees are being saved every 
year. 

Our research activity is not confined 
to our own facilities or to our own 
products. We have for instance spon¬ 
sored research projects in National Labo¬ 
ratories and helped our suppliers to cut 
costs and improved the quality of their 
products with the object of reducing our 
dependence on imports. 

Exports 

The long-standing adverse balance of 
payments has been a major problem for 
the last 15 years and, besides import sub¬ 
stitution, increasing exports is an import- 
ant feature of the country’s economic 
policy. In response to this your Company 
had built up, prior to devaluation, a sub- 
.stantial export business based largely on 
the export of high quality refined edible 
oils and Vanaspati tailored to meet the 
needs of the imix>rting countries. After 
devaluation such exports were banned, 
leading overnight to an almost total col 
lapse of our exports. We had to begin 
building up a new export business from 
scratch and in 1970, we again reached the 
respectable figure of Rs 4.8 crores. In do¬ 
ing j>f) We have widened the range of ex¬ 
ports to include non-traditional items and 
entered new markets. Using our familiar 
marketing technique.s we have begun the 
sale of Hima food mixes to people of In¬ 
dian origin overseas. We recently sent a 
substantial consignment of synthetic deter¬ 
gent powder to the USSR and hope to do 
so again this year. 

Agro-lndustriesi and Agricultural 
Extrusion 

If the recent success with high yield¬ 
ing varieties of wheat could be extended 
to other cereals, especially rice, the day 
of self-suffidiency in foodgrains will not . 
be far away. This has brought into even 
sharper focus the growing scarcity of indi¬ 
genous fats and proteins, the other two 
major components of a balanced diet. In 
addition to finding substitutes for the 
traditional oils as mentioned earlier, we 
have succeeded by our own extension 
efforts and through the Vanaspati Manu¬ 
facturers’ Aussociation, in stimulating the 
introduction of better seeds and improved 
agronomic practices for growing 
nuts, the nation’s most important oil seed, 
in many parts of the country. By develop¬ 
ing techniques which have enabled us to 
become one of the largest usei^ of cotton¬ 
seed oil in vanaspati, we have encouraged 
the diversion of ootton-seed from its 
economic use as a cattle feed, to oil crush¬ 
ing and extraction. 

Through our international associates 
We have access to unrivalled knowl^ge 
and experience of modem palm oil planta¬ 
tions which if applied in suitable 
' temperature conditions can 
very high yields of ott. 
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gijch conditions are believed to exist 
iji the Andaman islands and we have 
offered to place at Government’s disposal 
the expertise to set up and run a planta¬ 
tion there. Immediate and urgent action 
both by the Centre and the States is how¬ 
ever required if the output of imligenous 
vegetable oils is to increase at a pace 
which will allow supply to catch up with 
demand. The recent suggestion that 
(>>veniment should appoint a National 
Commission for Oils and Fats to suggest 
the means by which this can be done 
deserves serious consideration 

Turning to the problem of proteins, 
cimengst the best and most widely accept¬ 
able sources of proteins in India are milk, 
and poultry. We have helped to sti¬ 
mulate milk production in the Etah dis- 
tnLt of UP by setting up a dairy to provide 
.j steady outlet for the surplus milk in the 
area and by bringing m good quality 
t)ulTalo€s to improve I ho quality of the 
h(Tds 

We have also played a major role m 
thf rapid growth of the organised animal 
feed industry in India by formulating and 
supplying dairy herds and poultiy farms 
with high quality feeds backed by expeil 
RUidcince in the setting up and operation 
of egg and broiler producing units 

Our agro-industnal activities have 
j'one further. At Ghaziabad \vc put up the 
unit in India using a unique process 
n r dehydrating peas and at the same 
time helped farmers to improve the yield 
iinl quality of then pea crops In Assam 
We have taken the initiative m collaboiat- 
mg with the tea estates to cultivate Cilro- 
n(‘lld grass on unused land on a scale 
ivhich, last year, provided Citronclla oil, a 
hitherto imported essential oil, m commer- 
(lal quantities. 

Management Development 

To achieve progress m all these diret- 
tions your Company had to develop a 
«^dre of managers who wore not only pro- 
tessionally competent by international 
standards, but were also sensitive and res- 
pimsjve to the nation’s goals and ideals It 
lo. now becoming widely accepted that the 
principal obstacle to rapid and healthy 
economio growth is not so much finance or 
toreign exchange or even natural rcsour- 
but the scarcity of such managers 
We have been privileged to play a 
•^niall part in the development of such 
institutions as the Administrative Stall 
College of India, Institutes of Management 
and Institutes of Technology. Our contri¬ 
bution takes many forms—ranging from 
providing funds, to encouraging our senior 
<"x»^cutives to spend a significant part of 
their time in a teaching role or serving on 
the governing bodies of these institutions. 
A number of students and sometimes 
faculty members from the Institutes and 
w>iieges come to us for short-term train- 
uig attachments at our offices and factories 
The training of our own managers is 
'»appleinented by the free access we have 
to the facilities available through our 
jntemationaJ associates. These facilities 
specialised courses as well as 
'ihort- and nwdlum-term attachments with 
^^s*>ciated coixiopanies in various parts of 
the world: Aa a result we are able to ex- 
our managers to the latest trends dn 
^^nagematit development Nei^er have 
negleietad training at non-management 


levels—over 40 per cent of our managei*s 
have risen from the ranks. 

Our contribution to professional man¬ 
agement outside the Company sometimes 
takes a more dii*ert foim and it is with a 
sense of pnde that we .see some of oui 
alumni, if I may call them that, occupying 
high places in lK>lh public and private 
sector organisations 

The Efficient use of Resources 

In order to provide^ the consumei vs,jth 
the highest value for her money we have, 
over the last two decades, devoted much 
attention to the ofthient use of levniKes 
To mention a few examples of what 
have achieved between 1960 and 1970— 
distribution costs have been cut from 9.1 
pei cent to 8 2 per cent of turnovoi, thv 
number of times m a year our working 
capital IS turned ovei has increased sigiu- 
lifantly and the man-hours rtxiuired to 
produce a tonni' oi soap have fallen fix)ni 
40 to 27 ReducLic^ns in iho wastage of 
materials and seivices and imprtived by¬ 
product recovery have all contributed to 
cost leductum We have used the full range 
of our managenal skills to avoid or delay 
an increase m selling prices and to ton 
form to Government’s poluy of keeping 
a check on inflation 

Tnspite of oil thus, price contiols whieh 
now cover 75 per cent of your Company’s 
products have bitten deeply into our pifi- 
lilability and then ellect on maigin*-' can 
be judged by the fact that purchased 
materials accounted for 72 2 per c*ent of 
our income m 1970 as compared to 65 4 pei 
cent m 1961 The pricing formulae that Gov 
einment have evolved take into account 
the cost of the major raw material but 
pay little or no attention to the rises that 
have taken place in the costs of other in- 
put.s such as chemicals, packing materials 
engineering .spait^s, fuel, transport charges, 
rents and wages As a result, margins in 
many of our Company’s traditional pro¬ 
ducts are down to wafer-thin levels and 
their viability is threatened 

Our representations to the TanlT Com¬ 
mission which has recently submitted its 
report on vanaspali prices and to Ihf 
Bureau of Costs & Prices which is examiru¬ 
ing the cost of soaps will, it is hoped, lead to 
the adoption of more equitable and sensi¬ 
tive pricing mechanisms. We are not plead¬ 
ing for a “cost plus” type of formula and we 
do not suggest for a moment that a manu¬ 
facturer’,s inefficiencies shcruld be passed 
on to the consumei Competition in a free 
market has been shown time and again to 
provide the best protection to the con 
sumcr. However, if this is not practicable 
then prices .should be such as to leave the 
manufacturer, who makes efficient use <>1 
his resources and makes good quality pro¬ 
ducts, a surplus which is sufficient to pay 
the shareholder a reasonable dividend, the 
employees a fain wai^e and enables the 
manufacturer to improve his products and 
techniques* modernise his plant, widen his 
distribution and invest m Re^arch and 
Development. 

To summarise. I believe it is fair to 
say that over the last two decades, your 
Company, while safeguarding the interests 
of the shareholder, has responded as best 
as it could to every call that the country’s 
industrial and economic policy has made 
QA it. Even with harsh price controls it 
has continued to provide its main customer 


—the cornmim man—whether he lives in 
the larger lov/^ns or m the smaller villages 
good quality pixxlucts which provide value 
for money. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE 
SEVENTIES 
Consumer Prodnets 

Our contribution to the Imli in eco 
nomy has been in those aieas where* we 
liave been able to combine the v^cMlth of 
knowledge, experience and research that 
has been made available to us, entirely 
jree <>I charge, by our associates Unilever 
—with our own skills in research and 
tlevelopmeiit, production, marketing and 
distnbution We are fortunate that our 
associates are a widely divei-sifled business 
and in additum to being leaders in the 
lange oi products which w^e already manu 
Faf tui e, are amongfrt the foix*most coni»- 
pames m the v.'orld in such cxinsumer pro¬ 
ducts as fro/fn foods and processed meats 
Whilst today the time may not be oppor¬ 
tune to enter these holds becau.se the mai- 
kei for such pirxlucts may bc> too small or 
l>e<*ause iLiirent licensing policies may pre¬ 
clude it. We hope that oiic day shall be 
able to play our part in bringing yet ano¬ 
ther range of quality prcnlucts to the Indian 
consumer. We do not shaie the view held 
in some ciuart<»rs that India cannot derive 
woithwhile benefits from international 
skill 111 tin* cieation, production and mar¬ 
keting oi good (luahly and cdTieient con¬ 
sumer goods whii‘h have provided, in many 
countnc‘S, the stiongest incentive for better 
standards ol living 

The new Industrial Poltoy 

The mdustnal polic-y announcxsl lust 
\oar scx'ks to ereait' a widei role for multi¬ 
national companies such as yours -a role 
which ni ly be difleient to that which such 
companii'- have hitherto played m other 
c-ountries, including the* cxinntry in which 
they lie* based 

This new policy «iims at directing the* 
energies oi youi Tompanv into the core/ 
heavy invc'stment sector of industry which, 
while it Is of vital imiiortance to the eco¬ 
nomy, is a iK'ld where neither we nor our 
associates have any dir<‘ct c'xporiencx* It 
could bo argued that such a policy may 
tend to create a conglnmorate type of cor¬ 
porate structure and by making it diffi¬ 
cult for tho ecxinomy reap the benefits 
that flow from specnalisation, may not liim 
out to be in the nation’s long-term interest 
Be- that as‘ it may. we have, as in the past 
respondcfl promptly to ihe new challenge 

Fertiliser Project 

Youi C’ompany was asked by tho Gov¬ 
ernment to consider investing m a fertiliser 
project and, in particular, to participate in 
a jViint sector venture in the Punjab in 
partnership with the Punjab Scate Indus¬ 
trial Development Corporation (PSTDC) to 
w^hom a Letter of Intent, it is understocKJ. 
w'lll be issued shortly. Acxx/rdingly, wc 
c'ommissioned a feasibility study by the 
Mitsui Toatsu Chemical Company of Japan 
and a market survey by the FACT Engi¬ 
neering and Development Organisation 
These studies revealed that, pnma facte 
and subject to certain key recjuiroments 
being met, such a project would be viable 
and we are at pipeMit engaged in discus- 
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sions with the PSIDC and the Central Gov¬ 
ernment in this regard. 

In order to have access tf> up-to-date 
technology, both in the construction of the 
plant and on a continuing basis, it is our 
intention to associate with the project firms 
of international repute in the field of fer¬ 
tilisers, We have, wo believe, the general 
skills to manage such a project and, after 
the gestation period associated with an 
undertaking of this magnitude, wp expect 
it to provide a satisfactory return on our 
investment. 

Our Estifiting Businesses 

In the meantime the importance of 
maintaining the viability of your Company 
by allowing it freedom to grow in its exist¬ 
ing businesses cannot be over-emphasised. 
We are, therefore, also discussing with 
Government a number of other projects 
which not only seek such growth, but at 
the same time fully conform to Govern¬ 
ment’s social and economic objec-tives in 
regard to the development of backward 
areas, co-operation with the small-scale 
sector, import substitution, etc. 

The project which involves ccM^pera- 
tion with the small-scale sector is a novel 
concept and you might find it interesting 
to hear a few details about it. The propo¬ 
sal we have submitted to Government is 
to build a factory in a backward area, 
which, despite its other drawbacks, is well 
placed in regard to supplies of non^tradi- 
lional oils such as rice-bran, sal, noem, etc. 
The factory will convert these and other 
oils into a semi-processed soap using com¬ 


plex and relatively capital-intensive pro¬ 
cesses for upgrading these non-traditional 
oils, and extracting a strategically impor¬ 
tant by-product—glycerine—of which there 
is a growing national shortage. This semi- 
processed material will then be despatched 
to a number of widely dispersed and 
independent small-scale units who will pro- 
ce.ss it further, package it to our specifi¬ 
cations and return it to us for marketing 
and distribution. 

We propose, subject t<i obtaining the 
Government’s approval for this project, to 
provide these small entrepreneurs, free of 
charge, the know-how required to instal 
and operate their equipment and to gua¬ 
rantee the offtake of the finished goods. 
Such a scheme, we believe, will provide an 
example of how the small- and large-scale 
sector can perform complementary roles— 
the large-scale unit undertaking the com¬ 
plex technological and marketing functions 
which are generally beyond the capacity 
of the small-scale sector, leaving the latter 
with the more labour-intensive, but tech¬ 
nologically less complex activities in a 
way which gives the maximum benefit to 
the economy and conforms to the social 
objectives of the country. 

This is not to suggest that we have not 
been con,scious of these social objectives in 
the past. Our dairy project, for instance, 
Was located in one of the most backward 
areas of Uttar Pradesh and is making a 
significant contribution to raising living 
standards in its neighbourhood, although 
the cost to us has been heavy. Likewise, 


as a part of our purcha^ng policy, We are 
encouraging and giving technical guidance 
to a large number of anall- and medium- 
scale firms. 

Whilst we are thus responding, 
promptly and wholeheartedly as in the 
past, to the social and economic objectives 
of the new industrial policy, the cost and 
delays, for instance, of starting up a fac¬ 
tory in a backward area cannot be ignoi- 
ed. It would, I believe, be wrong if, in 
pursuance of the new policy, all growth on 
the existing factorysites is completely 
stopped when it is clear that such growth 
is the quickest and most economical way 
of increasing production, particularly at a 
time when there is a growing shortage of 
your Company’s products. 

Conclusion 

In the final analysis, national growth 
aims at things that transcend the para¬ 
meters of output and income. Two decades 
ago Pandit JawaharlaJ Nehru observed that 
we should seek to improve the quality of 
life in our society, that our aim should be 
the making of better men rather than men 
who are merely better fed and clothed. 
The quality of life depends upon, standards, 
specifically standards of excellence. May 
I, again in a spirit of humility, assert that 
the function of an enterprise like your 
Company in a developing society is to aim 
at setting such standards, albeit in the* 
limited spheres of commerce and industry 
The standards we have set span a whole 
host of activities ranging from the quality 
of the raw materials we are prepared to 
use to the quality of the product 
we are hoping to sell, from man¬ 
agement practice.s within the Company to 
our corporate behaviour vis-a-vis the 
society at large. Such standards have, we 
believe, significant, if immeasurable, effects 
on the values of those we meet at tlie 
boundaries of our enterprise: our cus¬ 
tomers, our stockists, and our suppliers, to 
cite a few. 

In one sense, therefore, our activity in 
the seventies will be no different from., what 
it has been in the past. We believe that 
this particular function of your Comp?<ny 
draws strength from its association with a 
multi-national corporation. It is this 
international a.sjjociation that continuously 
exposes us to new and more challengirig 
standards of excellence. In the relatively 
narrow view of the statute books, we 
be a foreign company. But, from a laigei 
point of view, the label is misleading 
most labels are. Your Company is jast a? 
much concerned with the welfare of the* 
nation in which it has grown as are enter¬ 
prises based wholly on indigenous capital. 
It is this concern which, I believe, emerges 
out of a social audit of your Company in 
the sixties; and it is the same concern 
which will continue to permeate its pl^^* 
for the future. 

Note; This does not purport to he 
report of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting, 


REVISED PROCEDURE FOR 
INCOME TAX ASSESSMENTS 


In accordance with the substituted provisions of Section 143(1) of the Income- 
tax Act, I%1 Income-tax Officers will be free to accept, in a large majority of cases, 
returns of income, subject only to statutory adjustments to the income declared, 
without calling tax-payers or their account books and other evidence. II a tax-payer 
objects to such an assessment, the Income-tax Officer is duty bound to make a fresh 
assessment after calling upon the tax-payer to appear personally or to produce 
account books and other evidence. 

These procedures, with their accent on trust in tax-payers, lean heavily on the 
completeness and coiTcctncss of returns of income, fax-payers are requested to 
respond by furnishing correct particulars in the returns of income and ensuring that 
these are, wherever available, invariably accompanied by a copy of the Manulacliiring 
or Trading Account, the Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet. 

New assessment procedures aim at expeditious completion of income-tax 
assessment. To achieve this objective, it is essential that liix-paycrs furnish their 
returns of inctnne promptly and voluntarily as required under Section 139(1) of the 
Tneornc-lax Act, without wailing for a reminder from the Department. Under that 
SociiiMi, returns of income for assessment year 1971-72 arc ordinarily due by June 30, 
1971, hut a tax-payer closing his accounts of business orprolcssion after 31st Decem¬ 
ber, 1970 may file his return within six months from the date of closing the accounts. 
Tax-payers would be well-advised to comply with the provisions of Section 139(1) 
to avoid the penal consequences. 

• 

( ENTRAL BOARD OF DIRECT TAXES 
(Department of Revenue & Insurance) 

Ministry of Finance, Government of India. 
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‘‘Nothing can be done without the full support 
of the people...and I think, only democracy can 
make them feel involved...” —Indira Gandhi 



In an Interview with Or. Gisela Bonn, noted German TV writer, India's 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi answered crucial questions on a varied 
range of subjects—^the eventful years of her childhood, her major 
policies and the broader international issues of peace and co-existence. 
This interview was shown on German TV and the full transcriid was 
published by GERMAN NEWS. Here are tome excerpte ; 


Whet do you think ire India’s most 
orgcnt reqnhrenientB 7 
The most urgent requirement...is to gel 
nd of this very deep poverty and 
economic backwardness. . It's some¬ 
thing that will take a long time, and 
therefore our method is to try and 
reduce the disparities between people 
So far when we made our programmes 
we found that although the programmes 
arc meant for everybody, those who had 
property could take more advantage of 
them. Therefore they became richer, 
and this increased the disparity 
Do >oo think you coold neUeve these 
programmes by democnoy...? 

I am deeply committed to democracy, 
because nothing can be done with¬ 
out the full support of the people and 
I think, only democracy can make them 
ltd involved 


When did you become Interested In 
politics and think of a political career ? 
Well, the two things are quite separate 
I think there was no time when I was 
not interested in politics, but never as 
a career There arc times in the life of 
a nation when something has to be 
done And when wc were not free, you 
just had to be in the freedom stiuggie 
because you couldn’t be an arii5»t or a 
writer or anything properly in that 
situation Today the situation is the 
same Unless there i> peace in the 
country and a change in society which 
gives India a place in the modern 
world which helps her people to make 
use of new knowledge we can’t huild ihe 
sort of life that any individual would 
like . 
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Chemical and Alkali 
Distributors Limited 

HIMALAYA HOUSE, PALTON ROAD, 
BOMBAY-I. 


ePEKCH delivered by Chairman Shri 
^ N. R. Swamy at the Fifteenth Annual 
Gettsral Meeting of the Company held on 
Friday the 7tb May 1^71 

GtJmjSMFN 

I take plPciSiue wckommn you all 
to this Kificenlh Armuil Gerural Meetinfi 
of your (’nmpany Thf Directors’ Report 
and uiditcd StaUmerit of Accounts hive 
been in voui hmd^ tor quite some tune 
now and "with vemr peimission I ‘■hall take 
them as read 

STC 

You vvoulii have noticed liom the 
T^ircx'toi's RepoTi that duiin^; the yeai un 


del rcvicv, sales of goodb distributed by 
youi Company on behalf of the STC on 
commission basis was higher by about 
Rs 28 lacs than the previous year In spite 
of increased turnover, commission earned 
during the year was lower by about 
Rs 131,000 as compared with the previous 
year This is due to the fact that under 
the new agreement the basis of calculating 
the commission is different 

In line with the piesent Government 
policy of canalising moie and more ltem^ 
of chemicals and allied products through 
STC 1 hope your Company will leceivc 
laiger allocations of Chemicals and allied 


products for distribution. The working 
your Company so far during 1971 has been 
quite satisfactory 

You would have observed from the 
DirectcM^s’ Report that during the year l^o 
your Company have been appointed as one 
of the agents of the STC-IRMAC (Indus¬ 
trial Raw Materials Assistance Centrr) 
scheme Though the remuneration hd 5 > 
been fixed low, we will have the salisfac 
tion of serving the actual users/Ucen-o 
holders by making available goods at i 
much lower c i f valpe as a result of buU 
purchases and for small consumers th? 
additional advantage of offering goods fy 
godown 

Other Agency Business 

During the year 1970 your Comp.inv 
had bc^en able to sell 100 tonnes more i>l 
J K Hydrosulphite of Soda and 50 tonnes 
more of Jekolite as compared with the pre¬ 
vious year Ai> you are well aware the 
runent market conditions are not eniour 
aging for increased offtake, but we aio io 
ing our best to inciease our sales 

As stated in my last year’s speech, saUs 
oi line chemicals manufactured by Dr 
Paul Lohmann (India) Ltd, Calc-utta vvire 
not satisfactory Theiefore, we have sttp 
ped handling their products 


Finance 

Oui hnancial position during the vcai 
under review was quite satisfactory Youj 
Company have made satisfactory diTran£?e 
ment with your bankers for additioml 
funds as and when required 

As proposed and decided at the 
Annual General Meeting, during the year 
under review your Directors have allotteci 
992 equity shares of Rs 500 each as 
shares by capitalising an amouni of 
Rs 4,96,000 from the General Reserve thus 
increasing the paid-up capital 
Rs 9,92,000 to Rs 14,88,000 Your Directo 
have also recommended dividend at 15 per 
cent 1 e Rs 75 per share on the increaserf 
paid-up capital of Rs 14,88,000 

On behalf of the Board and myself I 
wish to convey thanks to the President and 
members of the Managing Committee of 
the Chemical and Alkali Merchants' A'sscr 
ciation for the valuable advice and I’pIp 
given by them. 

Gentlemen, on behalf of all of you and 
my own behalf, I convey my grateful 
thanks to my colleagues on the Board and 
to the members of the Staff fot their honest 
and efficient service to the Company Your 
Directors have been pleased to pay to the 
members of the staff bonus equivalent to 
four months^ salary 

With these ot^i^ations I mov^ 

“That the Director^ Report 
ed Balance Sheet and Profit ^ 
Account for the year endii^ 31-12-1970 
read and adopted.'* 


DO COUNT YOUR CHICKENS 

before they are hatched— 








Keep your money with BANK OF INDIA and watcli it grow: 


• SAVINGS BANK ACCOUNTS 

• RECURRING DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 

• TERM DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


and now the New Deposit Scheme—MONTHLY INCOME CERTIFICATES- 
where you can get Interest every month. Please contact our nearest Branch 


YOU HAVE A nntmim TUB SIM 



Bank of India 
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TiM Commercial Ahmedabad Mills 
Company Limitad 

Tbo Ahmedabad Cotton Manu* 
lacturing Company ^Limited 

;Near Idgah Chowky, Asarw* 
[Ahmedabad-16 


A dream 
today ,, 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conscious of past.urgod 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex—massive, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from Iheir 
land and to generate greater economic setf-sufTfciency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
the land of salt*-fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHEMICALS LIMITED 
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rce (1935) Ltd.. Manek Mahal (6th floor) 
0, Voer Nariman Road, Bombay-20 


NEW DELHI 


madras 


CALCUTTA 


Comm area 

90, Vaer Nariman Road, Bombay-2 
Tal. No». 253505, 253392. 2S3S62 
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2 Scindia Housa 
Janpath 
Naw Delhl-I 
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The Law of Income-Tax 
in India 

bY 

S. SUNDARAM 

Here is an outstanding commentary on 
the law of Income-tax In India. The book 
has been brought up to date with supple¬ 
ments of case law and the Taxation Laws 
Amendment Act of 1970. 

Buy before limited stocks are exhausted 

TENTH EDITION 

Price Rs. 90 Per set. Two Volumes 

Publishe4 by: 

THE MADRAS LAW JOURNAL OFFICE 

P. B. 604, Mylapore, Madras.4 
'JlfitiiKMt with our Agonto and Bookmltera. 
























BALANCE SHEETS 


NEW HIGH IN EXPORTS 


Pfizer pays more 


pFIZER Ltd (Chairman and Managing 

Director: Mr S. V. Filial, Bombay) 
has achieved better working results for the 
year ended November 30, 1970. Sales have 
gone up to Rs 17.3 crores from Rs 16.4 
crores in the previous year. The gross 
profit wa.s Rs 4.6 crores (Rs 44 crores). 
The net profit, after providing for depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Rs 1.5 
crores (Rs 17 crores). The dividend has 
been stepped up by one per cent to 25 
per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 26.4 per cent against 27.1 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net 
worth comes to 15.3 per cent (18.7 per 
cent). 

During the year under review, the 
productivity of the Thana unit increased 
and the plant today is fully equipped to 
meet the growing demand for the wide 
range of products marketed by the com¬ 
pany. The company’s manufacturing plant 
at Chandigarh operated to capacity. The 
production yields of broad spectrum anti¬ 
biotics from this plant has increased as a 
result of process efficiencies and other 
technological improvements achieved by 
scientists. An intensive programme of 
process improvement and import substitu¬ 
tion work continues. 

'The costs of identical products manu¬ 
factured in other countries are significant¬ 
ly lower than those manufactured by the 
company in India. Pfizer organisations 
abroad not having manufacturing facilities 
can therefore obtain their requirements at 

(Tn Jakh« 
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much cheaper prices from those locations 
than from India. However, the foreign 
associates have accommodated the com¬ 
pany by acc^ting its high cost products 
much to their commercial disadvantage 


at export prices which left the company 
with good profit margins. Due to the ac¬ 
tive assistance of its associates abroad, the 
company’s exports have reached a new 
high of Rs C4 lakhs in 1970 as against Rs 24 
lakhs in 1969. These exports have not 
only contributed to the country’s foreign 
exchange earnings but also to the growth 
in profits of the company. □ 

Tata Mills 

higher sales for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 at Rs 12.2 crores 
against Rs 11 crores in the previous year, 
the gross profit of the Tata Mills Ltd 
(Chairman: Mr Naval H. Tata, Bombay) 

(Id UktiB ofropeM) 
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rose to Rs 82 lakhs from Rs 71 lakhs. The 
net profit, after depreciation, amounted to 
Rs 14 lakhs (Rs one lakh). The ordinary 
dividend for the year was 6 per cent (nil). 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 6.7 per cent against 6.4 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 6.1 per cent (0.5 per cent). 

Exports during the year under review 
amounted to Rs 39 lakhs (Rs 33 lakhs). 
Second-hand combers, draw frames, cards, 
a roto coner winding machine and a stenter 
were installed during the year. A new sec¬ 
tional warping machine a 3-chamber float 
dryer and a garnett machine for the non- 
woven plant were also installed. Plant and 
equipment of the total value of Rs 18 lakhs 
was installed during the year. 

The value of works under construction 
and machinery received at the mills but 
awaiting installatioii towards the end of the 
year was Rs 11 lakhs. Further orders have 
been placed for xnachiiiery of the value of 
about Rs 1.50 lakhs after the close of the 


year. There was a considerable increase ia 
the production of non-wovens, mainly due 
to commissioning of the garnett machine. 
Quilting and other interlinings were introl 
duced in the market. During the year sales 
of non-woven lappings increased substan¬ 
tially. Q 

Svadeshi Mills 

VHE Svadeshi Mills Co Ltd (Chairman 

and Managing Director: Mr Naval H. 
Tata Bombay) has improved its sales for 
the year ended December 31,1970 to Rs 12.1 
crores from Rs 10.3 crores in the previous 
year. The gross profit was Rs 85 lakhs 
(Ra 71 lakhs). The net profit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Rs 24 
lakhs (Rs 13 lakhs). The ordinary dividend 
has been stepped up to 12 per cent from 
9 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 7 per cent against 6.8 per cent 
The ratio of net profit to net worth comes 
to 8.6 per cent (4.8 per cent). 

Exports for the year were remarkably 
higher at Rs 70 lakhs (Rs 41 lakhs). Plant 
and equipment worth Rs 8 lakhs installed 


in the market 

Swadeshi Polytex 

CWADESHI Polytex Ltd (Registered 
Office: KH-257, Kavinagar, Ghazia- 
bad, UP) is offering for {public sub¬ 
scription at par 16.5 lakh ordinary 
shares of Rs 10 each of the total value 
of Rs 1.65 crorc*s and 1.1 lakh per 
cent redeemable cumulative preference 
shares of Rs 100 each of the total value 
of Rs 1.10 crores. Application for the 
shares must be the minimum of 50 for 
the equity and five for the preference 
shares. The entire issue has been 
underwritten. The subscription list 
will open on May 25 and close 
on May 31 or earlier at the discretion 
of the directors but not before May 27, 
The company, which has been pro¬ 
moted by the Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co 
T4d, Kanpur, was incorporated on 
March 21, 1970. It will manufacture, 
process and sell synthetic fibres, orga¬ 
nic and inorganic heavy chemicals, fine 
chemicals, dyestuffs and resins. It has 
obtained an industrial licence for the 
manufacture of 6,100 tonnes per annum 
of polyester fibre. The plant is to be 
set up in Ghaziabad. It has entered into 
an agreement with Vickers-Zimmer AG, 
Frankfurt, West Germany for the pur¬ 
chase of machinery, equipment and 
technical know-how. The total cost of 
the project is estimated at Rs 12.72 c^ 
res which will be met by the equity 
share capital of Rs 3.30 crores, prefer¬ 
ence share capital of Rs 1.10 crores, term 
loans/debentures of Rs 6.49 crores. cash 
credit facilities froto banks of Rs l-o5 
crores and UPSIC deferred credit on 
land of Rs 18 lakhs. The total foreign 
exchange cost (including insurance ano 
freight) is estimated at Rs 2J29 crores. 








during the year comprised mainly machi¬ 
nery for continuous dyeing, a float dryer, 
washing and chemicking machine, shell and 
tube ^eat exchanger, valentine cop 
changers and a switch board. The value 
of works under construction and machinery 

(In Ukht ofrapttM) 
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received at the mills but awaiting installa¬ 
tion by the close of the year was Rs 13,000 
nearly. Further orders have been placed 
for machinery of the value of about Rs 3 
lakhs after the close of the year. 

The garment factory at Madras show¬ 
ed fair progress in the year under review. 
Its sales were 2.40 lakh shirts valued at 
Rs 47 lakhs. The products, marketed 
under the trade name “Cordel” are mainly 
shirts and bush shirts, of cotton and syn¬ 
thetic varieties, in a price range of Rs 16 
t(^ Rs 60 per garment. □ 

Vysya Bank 

^HE Vysya Bank litd (Chairman: Mr 
M. R. Arya, Bangalore) has earned a 
net profit of Rs 7.38 lakhs for the year 
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ended December 31, 1970 against Rs 3.79 
lakhs in the previous year. The dividend 
is stepped up by one per cent to 10 per 
cent payable on the increased capital. The 
paid-up capital of the company rose to 
Rs 15.74 lakhs from Rs 13.80 lakhs. Bonus 
to staff claimed Rs 1.30 lakhs (Rs 0.15 
lakhs). An amount of Rs 4.50 lakhs 
(Rs 2.55 lakhs) has been set aside for 
reserve and other funds. 

Deposits of the bank expanded to 
Rs 9.1 crorcs from Rs 8.3 crores. Advance's 
rose to Rs 6.3 acres from Rs 4.9 crores. 
Investments were higher at Rs 2.6 crores 
(Rs 2.1 crores). 

The ratio of advances to deix>sits was 
higher at 68.6 per cent (59.6 per cent) and 
that of investments to deposits was also 
higher at 28,4 per cent (25.4 per cent). 
Ratio of cash to deposits was lower at 
13.7 per cent (24.5 per cent). During the 
year under review, the bank has shown 
all-round progress in its business. Three 
branches were opened in the year raising 
the total to 39. □ 

Pandyan Insurance 

'JOTAL net premium of Pandyan Insur¬ 
ance Co Ltd (Chairman: Mr M. B. S. 
Henry, Madurai) for the year ended 
December 31, 1970, has increased to Rs 48.77 
lakhs from Rs 40.03 lakhs in the previous 
year. The claims ratio in the fire depart¬ 
ment increased to 42.6 per cent from 39.4 
I>er cent. In the marine department it was 
halved to 25.8 per cent from 51.1 per cent. 
In the miscellaneous department the ratio 
was lower at 54 per cent (59.2 per cent). 

The company has earned a net profit 
of Rs 15.12 lakhs (Rs 8.25 lakhs). The divi¬ 
dend was maintained at 30 per cent. As 
on December 31, 1970, the insurance funds 


stood at Rs 30.18 lakhs (Rs 24.88 lakhs). The 
reserves were Rs 27 lakhs (Rs 34.40 lakhs), 


(111 Ijlkhs 
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2 29 

3 64 

2.10 

2.30 

I'lalmn .. 

CommlbRlon given on 

2.00 

4.97 

4.01 

3,71 

rc-iii8uriiuco accepted, 
iiaid on 

1.64 

1.48 

1.49 

0.01 

direct InisinesR 
MaTiageiuenl and other 

0 85 

1.22 

1.54 

1.66 


4.08 

3.64 

.3 33 

3.88 

Marine fund 

Undenrlrlog profit or 

11.60 

9.72 

0.80 

8.21 

loss ., 

+2.64 

+ 1.06 

—0.85 

+ 1.25 

MiareJIanewia 





Net prenilura .. 
Commission on 

6.48 

4.54 

8.62 

2.82 

rr-imurance coded .. 

1.80 

1.06 

1.28 

1.01 

Claims .. 

Commission on direct 

2.06 

2,69 

1.48 

1.60 

busluesK 

ComiolBsion given on 

0.76 

0.87 

0.72 

0.68 

re-lnsurancc accj'ptod. 
Management and oUter 

1.00 

0.07 

0,77 

0.57 

expenseH 

2.18 

1 87 

1.87 

1.11 

Miscollaneoiu fund 
UudererritlnB profit or 

2.74 

1 2.27 

1 1 

1.81 

1.41 

loss. 

•.-+).01 

—0.36 ] 

+0.18 

+0.01 

profit and loa$ account 
Net income from 





Innurnnce 

Inveslment and other 

6.11 

4.48 

1,.57 

3.80 

luooiae 

Expenses not rulatud to 

28.43 

0 02 

11.43 

7.10 

auv particular 





departinnut .. 
Provision for taxation . 

1.68 

1,10 

0.06 

0.01 

16.09 

3.57 

8.16 

2.21 

Depreclailui) on 




Investments .. 

1 06 

0.62 

0 05 

0.45 

Net profit 

16.12 

8.26 

7.65 

7.61 

Transfer to reserves . 
Withdrawn from 

0.10 




Toserves 


6.00 



Ordinary dividend 

ir>‘oo 

15.00 

7.'60- 

7 .‘50 

^ixy fomarj^.._^ 

(30% J 
0.11 

(30%) 
0.00 I 

(15%) 

0.23 

TO 


and the paid-up capital was Rs 50 lakKs 
(Rs 50 lakhs). □ 


Andhra Bank 

Tht' Andhra Bank Ltd, (Chairman 
Mr K. Gopal Rao) has shown improved 
working results in 1970 which has made 
it possible for the Board of Directors to 
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recommend a dividend of 7 per cent as 
against 6 per cent for the preceding year. 
The deposits increased from Rs 52.31 crores 
to Rs 65.05 crores—an increase of 24.3 per 
cent as against an average of 16.33 per cent 
for the banking system of the country as 
a whole. The number of depositors increas¬ 
ed from 3.32 lakhs to 4.18 lakhs during the 
year. Bank's advances increased from 
Rs 35.45 crores to Rs 46.27 croics. represent¬ 
ing an increase of 30.52 per cent. Advances 
to priority sector amounted to Rs 18.64 
crores, of this agriculture accounting for 
Rs 9.85 crores. The number of farmers fin¬ 
anced by the bank was 65.000. Advances to 
small indu-stnes increased from Rs 3.69 
crores to Hs 7.01 cioies. The number of 
small units assisted was 950. The invest¬ 
ments have increased from Rs 15.56 crores 
to R.S 20.09 crores The Chairman in his 
statement to the' Ejharcholders has said 
that as an alMndia institution with a 
strong regional bias, it was the aim and 
endeavour of the Bank to play an active 
role in the economic development of An¬ 
dhra Pradcsli despite certain constraints 
under which it functioned as a non-natio- 
nalised Bank. The Bank’s survey team 
had conducted surveys to identify growth 
centres in six district.s of the state where 
it had been assigned lead bank role jointly 
with the Indian Bank. 

Mim Tea 

Proceeds of tea sold by the Mim Tea 
Co Ltd, Calcutta, for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 have slightly increased 


to Rs 13.22 lakhs from Hs 11.29 lakhs in the 
previous year. The net profit, after provid¬ 
ing Rs 52,315 (Rs 54,817) for depreciation 
and Rs 31,000 (Rs 16,000) for taxation, 
amounted to Rs 36,541 (’Rs 78,090). The divi¬ 
dend has been maintained at 7i per cent. 
The crop of 877 quintals, as compared to 
871 quintals in the previous year when 
there was a S-v/eek strike during the peak 
flushing period, was a disappointment and 
was entirely due to unfavourable weather 
conditions. The average price secured of 
Rs 15.24 per kg was Rs 2.01 per kg more 
than in 1969. But this was offset by the in¬ 
crease in excise duty of Re 1 per kilo and 
by wage increases. Capital expenditure 
amounted to Rs 65,281, of which Rs 62,169 
was for the construction of 23 labour 
houses. 


Preliminaries 


Ahmcdabad Kaiser-I-Hind 

Total sales of the Ahmedabad Kaiser-I- 
Ilind Mills Co Ltd, Ahmedabad, for the 
year ended December 31, 1970 rose to 
Rs 2.89 crores from Rs 2.63 crores in the 
previous year. The gross profit was Rs 19.26 
lakhs (Rs 24.08 lakhs). Depreciation ab¬ 
sorbed Rs 12.40 lakhs (Rs 9.57 lakhs) and 
taxation Rs 40,000 (Rs 1.40 lakhs). The 
amount set aside for the development re¬ 
bate was Us 2.70 lakhs (Rs 1.91 lakhs). The 
ordinary dividend has been maintained at 


when will wc 
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advanced 
countries? 

This is precisely what the Laghu Udyog Annual 
1970 tries to find out 
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15 per cent. The capital eaependiture 
curred on machinery and building 
Rs 14.66 lakhs (Rs 10.35 lakhs). 


in* J 
Wat 


Permanent Magnets 

Sales of Permanent Magnets Ltd 
Baroda, for the year ended December 3 i 
1970 rose to Rs 131.07 lakhs from Rs 9073 
lakhs in tlie previous year. The sales durinff 
the three months ended March 31, 1971 
have amounted to Rs 32.99 lakhs as against 
Rs 22.74 lakhs during the correspondiag 
period in 1970. This includes sales (5 
“Primus” burners knd its parts amountinff 
to Rs 1.40 lakhs (Rs 0.90 lakhs). 


in the market 


Aluminium Industries 

'T'HE Aluminium Industries Ltd (Regis¬ 
tered Office: No 1 Ceramic Factory 
Road, Kundara, Kerala) is offering 
65,000—8 per cent first mortgage regis¬ 
tered debentures of Rs 100 each, of the 
total value of Rs 65 lakhs at par for 
cash payable in full on application. The 
holders of the existing debentures of a 
total value of Rs 13 lakhs have the op¬ 
tion to exchange their holdings for an 
equivalent face value of the debentures 
of the present issue. The entire issue 
has been underwritten. The subscrip¬ 
tion list for the issue will open on May 
24 and close on June 4 or earlier at the 
discretion of the directors but not be¬ 
fore June 2. Application must be for a 
minimum of five debentures or multi¬ 
ples thereof. 

This debenture ls.sue is being made 
for the purpose of meeting repayment 
obligations partly of medium-term 
loans and fixed deposits and for the re¬ 
payment of the residue (Rs 13 lakhs) 
of an earlier debenture issue of Rs 45 
lakhs, that falls due for amortisation 
in the year and also for augmenting the 
company’s working funds. 

Bihar Alloy Steels 

OIHAR Alloy Steels Ltd (Registered 
^ Office: Hadley House, Old Hazari- 
bagh Road, Ranchi, Bihar) is offering 
for public subscription at par 36.5 lakh 
ordinary shares of Rs 10 each of the 
total value of Rs 3.65 crores and one 
lakh 9.5 per cent redeemable cumula¬ 
tive preference shares of Rs 100 each of 
the total vaue of Rs 1 crore. The entire 
issue has been underwritten. 

The subscription list will open on 
May 25 and close on May 28 or earlier 
at the discretion of the directors but 
not before May 27. Application for 
shares must be for a minimum of 50 
shares or multiples thereof in the case 
of ordinary shares and five shares or 
multiples thereof in the case of prefer- 
eace shares. 

The company was Incorporated on 
September 27, 1965. The immediate ob¬ 
ject Is to set up, in technical collabora¬ 
tion with Societe des Forges et Ateliers 
du Creusot of Paria, an alloy and spe¬ 
cial steels plant at Patratu near Ranchi. 
Bihar. The licensed capacity of the 
plant is 36,000 tonnes of constructional 
steels and 4,000 tonnes of alloy tocu 
steels and high speed tool steds pe* 
annum, 

... iiiiilij.iii IHIi./i ' 








EQUITIES 

Easy tendency 

Bombay, Manj 19 

T AKE-over of the management of gene¬ 
ral insurance and the Company Affairs 
Minister, Mr Raghunath Reddy’s state¬ 
ment denouncing stock exchange opera¬ 
tions induced a feeling of nervousness in 
a market already held down by Budget 
uncertainties. Selling was fairly wide¬ 
spread and little support was forthcoming. 
Corporate reports continued to be excel¬ 
lent but these were lost on the market. 
The tendency was to sell off while the 
going was good and await developments. 

Market men were sceptical of reason¬ 
able compensation in respect of insurance 
shares The tendency here too was to sell 
off but transactions were virtually nil in 
view of the directive of the stock ex¬ 
change that dealings had to be on a final 
payment basis. New India declined 
sharply from Rs 49.50 to Rs 36 at the time 
: of writing. The decline was sharp even, 
after allowing for a six-rupee dividend. 
The dividend, 40 per cent, was on enlarg- 
I ed capital following a bonus issue but 
: market men wondered whether in view 
^ of nationalisation it would reach the 
i hanrh of shareholders. 

Earlier hopes that the Budget would 
be good from the stock mai'ket angle have 
yielded to a feeling of doubt and scep¬ 
ticism Union Mmisters have been ainng 
socialist views on income and property 
while the situation created by the large- 
scale influx of refugees from West 
Bengal has added to the financial burden 
of the Government. In these circumstan¬ 
ces, market men fear an addition in the 
tax on individuals as well as the corporate 
; sector let alone any relief. 

I Corporate reports have been consist 
I tently good National Rayon, in line with 
I geneial expectations, proposes to raise its 
I equity dividend for 1970 by four points to 
! Rs 32 a share. The gross profit is up by 8 
I per cent and sales by 13 per cent. The news 
was greeted with a smart rise in the quo¬ 
tation on Thursday evening to Rs 531. At 
•the time of writing the scrip was mention- 
^ at Rs 520 Century was subdued almost 
thioughout the week Kohinoor also turn¬ 
ed easy following precautionary liquida¬ 
tion in view of the proximity of dividend. 

However, Bombay Oxygen has come 
out With satisfactory results and the direc¬ 
tors have proposed a 2 per cent rise in the 
dividend at 10 per cent for 1970. New 
Shorrock, with a 31 per cent nse in its 
poss profit, propose* to raise the dividend 
trom Rs 20 to Rs 22. Another member of 
t«o Mafatlal group, Nocii, has been making 
satKfactory progress and there has been 
impressive rise in sales and gross pro- 
during 1970. Ceat, in the first four 
^'onths of the current year, has bettered 
^ts sales by 15 per cent compared to the 
?*rresponding period of last year. But the 
JJipresslve reports from the corporate 
failed to influence the market Firstly. 
^ quite some time now, the market has 
used to this. Secondly, bear factors 
javo been rather too powerful for the mar- 
to be sustaiaed by past performance of 
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COMMODITIES 


Thin trading in spot cotton 


Bombay, May 19 

Oencmlly steady to firm trading conditions 
prevailed in the spot cotton market dur ng the 
past week. But the volume of bus ness transact* 
ed remained thin The iimil ttion of deals was 
mainly due to the stringent monetary conditions 
during the week, as in previous weeks Most 
of the miUs tended to coniine their buying to 
stray lots of one or two vaneties, the prices of 
which, in (.onsccjiance showed modest gains 
while other varieties, neglected by the spmners, 
ruled steady 

During the week the sad plight of the 
farmers, following the sharp fall in prices all 
round during the list few wciks was highl ghted 
by the Cofton Development Council It is the 
Councl’s contention that even now “the pre¬ 
vailing prices arc not favourable to them and if 
we allow them to dip further, the farmers will 
be seriously hit” In this connection, the Chair¬ 


man of the Council said that auctions of good 
lots of kapas had to be postponed recently in 
Hubh and Gadag as proper prices were not 
offered Reports from Vidharbha and Khandesh 
indicate accumulation of kapa^ and the conse¬ 
quent plight of the farmers The unsold stocks 
are estimated around 50,000 bales 

The following has been the price trend of 
some ot the leading varieties* 

(ila per candy) 



For the week 

For the week 


ended 

ended 


May 19 

May 12 

KhAndesh 

2,100 

2,100 

Berar AK 

1,800-2,100 

2,100 

Digvijay Dabhoi 

2,900 

2,881 

Borar L. 147 . 

2,400 

2,400 

Mauavdar Co 2 

2,600 

2,660 
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Sold throughout India— 

See your Firestone denVr today. 


In the import section aW. as in 
cotton, little Kuinets msterUliaed for wsat*^’'^ 
adequate funds with the Inwmlers tml the miiu 
Some of the mills who, in deq^tlon^ apoitJ^ 
ed the Cotton Corporation of India eJth 
suggestion that it should carry cotton on beb£ 
of the mills were told that the CXI itself vfc. 
not having enough funds. ' 


On the export front, very little business of 
note was reported Japanese inquiries tended to 
be indifferent as the buyers there seem to be 
biding their time m expectation of a possible 
devaluation of the Pakistani rupee when per 
haps they could get equivalent cotton from 
Karachi at more attractive pnees. Cotton re 
gistered for export as on May 8 amounted m 
150,328 bales against 191,144 bales in the cor 
responding date last yekr. 


YARNS IMPROVE 

Bombay, May m 
An improvement in the prices of yarn* 
uharactensed trading in the yarns market during 
the past week Art silk yams gamed furtliw 
ground dur ng the week following slack arrivals 
from mills and improved demand from upcoun 
try centres Staple fibre yams were quietly 
steady Colton yarns were neglected. 

In the art silk yams section, 150D National 
Rayon improved by 42 paisc to Rs 17 37 I2()D 
spurted by 80 paisc to Rs 19 60 150D Bright 

Century gathered 42 pa se to Rs 17 37 1200 

strengthened by 68 paisc to Rs 19 42 lOOD 
Bright South India picked up 56 paisc to Rs 22 18 
Staple fibre yams (2x34 nF) spot Kiran wa^; 
fully maintained at last week’s level of Rs 11 24 


JUTE GOODS PICK UP 


Calcutta, May )P 


After a bearish start, prices of both juU 
goods and raw jute picked up and excepting 
sacking ail others closed higher on balance dur 
mg the past week Thus, B twills opened 
Rs 265, and receded to Rs 260 75, but after re 
covering to Rs 262 50 closed at Rs 260 50 Hes 
Sian 40" 10 o/ gave way from Rs 95 to Rs 94 
but gamed to Rs 97 50 to finish the week at 
Rs 96 As the week was coming to a dost 
sentiment was aided by the announcement uf j 
bullish statistical position. For, although the 
April output of mills was higher at 94,800 tonnes 
as against 83,7(X) tonnes in the previous month- 
this position revealed that mills made a substao 
tial headway towards realising the monthly tar 
get of one lakh tonnes—stock of goods with 
mills at the end of the last month was lower .it 
95,700 tonnes against 95,900 tonnes. The de¬ 
cline was only 200 tonnes, but satisfaction wa*i 
derived inasmuch as the higher output did not 
inflate the mills’ godowns. 


The continued difficulty in getting export 
contracts registered m the Jute Commissioners 
office caused concern, and if these were not 
settled immediately, a West African loader 
would be denied the booked cargo of 2,800 bales 
of gunnies The news that burUp consumption 
in the US was higher at 49 million yards against 
43 million yards in the earlier month and that 
March-end inventories disclosed a substantial 
erosion of 11 million yards to 135 million yardj 
aided sentiment for a while, but 
any worthwhile uitcrest shown on behalf oi uv 
buyers strengthened fears of the unlikelihood or 
exports in this year making up for the poor pM 
tormance of 1970, when jute goods cxjwri^ 
touched an all-time low of 539,000 tonnes Car 
pet-backing cloth fully shared in ^^s decjinjo^ 
trend for the first time, and the export of inij 
construction was only 138,000 tonnes as again 
219,000 tonnes in 1969. 


The announcement of higher production i 
/\pnl coupled with the programme of mills <’ 
raise production to one lakh tonn« a , 
revers^ the declining trend m raw jute to P 
prices to close hig^hcr on balance ilius, , 
bottoms rose from Rs 57 to Rs 59 50 ijr ma 
northern bottoms from Rs 55 to Rs 57.M, 
Daissee bottoms from Rs 58.50 tO R» 

L‘rs were reserved while mills showed interest 
rising trend encouraged the strong among J 
stockists who were keen buyers Fibre 
were only 25.000 maunds per day as 
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aU finds Httie wppoft. The nutiA reason is that 
'%uDi>i<es of soyabean oil would be quite adeqiuoe 
in the months to come. It waa said that two 
steamers tog^er discharged only the other day 
«hAut 20t00(^ tonnes of soya oil and that 35jOOO 
tonnes would bo shipped in May and 27.000 
tonnes in June. 

The Government of India is understood to 
have applied for 150,000 tonnes during the US 
fiscal year (July 1971-June 1972) and it is also 
believed that with the reported stoppage of sup¬ 
plies to Pakistan, a further quantity of 50,000 
tonnes may become available to India any time 
between July and October. 

Groundnut extractions were dull. UK 
Yfjs quoting £42.50 for May/June, £43.25 for 
July /August /September gnd £45.50 for October/ 
December shipments. Japan was quoting 90 dot* 
krs on 1 p.p.m. aflatoxin basts. East European 
countries did not seem interested. 

Linseeds and castor were steady having ral¬ 
lied from their low levels. But with overseas In- 
qiuries being few and far between the market 
not likely to register noticeable gains. On the 
contrary the chances are more for a setback than 
a rise in prices. The supply position of mutton 
tallow has also been good and dur ng the last 
few weeks India is reported to have received 
about 40,000 tonnes thereby inducing a bear trend 
uQ Mahuwa, rice bran oils and copra oils. 


Comparative prices in rupees were: 


Item 

12-6-1971 

19-6-1971 

CMtor Juno 

126.25 

129.12 

Castor Soptembor 


130.76 

Linseada .Inly 

166.25 

160 60 

Q. Noia Khandesh 

182.00 

178.00 

Q. Nat oil 

41 00 

41.60 

Castor Bladras Small . 

131.00 

132.00 

Castor Comm, oil 

28 60 

28 00 

Castor B.S.8. oil 

81.26 

80.76 

lanaeeds Bold .. 

161.00 

168.00 

Linseed oil 

34.25 

36.UO 


NEW TEA IN DEMAND 

Calcutta, May 18 
bor the second week in succession, there 
was much less general demand dunng the export 
sale held on May 10. An occurrence of exces¬ 
sive ram in the tea districts may hold up the 
commencement of shipment of consignment leas 
to London, but there are enough stocks in the 
UK. Although the resumption of shipment of 
tea from Bangladesh was believed to be taking 
place most of the gardens arc in disarray, and 
Ceylon's prospects for meeting a good portion 
of West Pakistan's requirements of low-medium 
teis estimated at 30 million kg, arc rated high. 

At last week's sale, leaf offerings totalled 
10,790 chests, of which only 1,344 chests were 
old season's teas. The internal sale had on offer 
3.430 chests, including 1.310 chests of old tea.s. 
Demand, especially for the new teas, was good. 
Orthodox varieties were in keen demand. Plain 
nx^s were firm, and other varieties recorded a 
dearer tendency, but the soft liquorings were 
difficult of sale. In both the above sa'es, no 
•quotatl6tis were given in view of Inadequate 
quantity. 


FOODGRAINS RISE 


Bombay, May 18 
In the local foodgrains market, the prices 
of foodgrains generally moved up. In cereals, 
file prices of wheat CPissi) Armed up bv Rs 2 
h) Rs 83-87 per quintal on account of heavy 
demand of about 5,000 bags per day. The daily 
<irriva]s of wheat were slightly below the re- 
Qulrement. The arrivals were mainly from Guja- 
^t and Khandesh regions. The prices of bajra 
Rs 68-7,5 per quintal showed a rather sharp 
of Rs 6 owing to the inadequate supplies. 
Ine upcountry advices of bajra were also ruling 
a higher level. Maize at Rs 64 per quintal 
<^ntinued to rule more or less steady. The de¬ 
mand was moderate. In pulses, the prices of gram 
umnjdb) moved up nominally by a rupee to 
85-87 per quintal. The arrivals from produc- 
centres were generally satisfactory. 


SUGAR DROPS 


tat 

:«ad 


Bombay, May 18 
1q the local sugar market, the prlcea of 
^ (C-30). at 202-204 per quintal recced a 
of about Ra 6 during the past week. This 
tnaicily due to the iiicrea*ed pace of arrivals 
t fall ht 4imiid 4 hii^ level. Purtfaer, 


the trkdere expect a lar^ sugar quota for the 
month, which will be announcra in a couple of 
The State Government has already announc¬ 
ed the allotment of more sugar for marriage pur¬ 
poses. The current prices ofsugar are h gher by 
about Rs 23 per quintal than the level a year 
Closing stocks of sugar were estimated at 
1.500 bags. 

FOODGRAINS MIXED 

Hapuk, May 17 
Mixed trend prevailed in foodgrains during 
the past week. V^ile prices of average wheat 
were subdued and were being lifted mainly by 
government agents around procurement prices 
at Rs 74 to Rs 76 per quintal, superior tarm 
quality pr.ccs hardened due to good outside buy¬ 
ing support gram, barley and bejhar prices im¬ 
proved due to poor arrivals in the face of good 
demand but prices of maize and bajra drifted 
lower as demand was almost dormant. Heavy 
duststoim accompanied by rains and hailstorm 
m some areas have very much adversely affected 
wheat crop still in threshing yards. 

While wheat average is quoted around pro¬ 
curement prices at Rs 74 to Rs 76 per quint.il, 
superior farm wheat is now being lifted at Rs 80 
to Rs 81.50 a quintal mostly for upcountries in¬ 
cluding Bihar and Delhi. Red mcxican quality 
continued to be quoted at Rs 70 a quintal. 


SUGAR MOVES BOTH WAYS 

Hapur, May 17 
Sugar prices moved m a narrow range during 
the past week. Although the demand for sum¬ 
mer season and marriage requirements was fairly 
brisk but the supply position was easy, MiIU 
were reported hesitant sellers on reports that 
duty is likely to be enhanced in the new budget 
Sugar production Is coming to a close The pro¬ 
duction by the end of March at 31,10 lakh 
tonnes was slightly higher from the corrtspondina 
last year’s production at 30.83 lakh tonnes and 
closing .stocks with factorie.s on M.irch 31 was 
about 31.86 lakh tonnes against 28.13 lakh tonnes 
on the same date of the last .season. Sugar in whole¬ 
sale was now quoted at Rs 170 to Rs )04 a 
quintal according to quality. 

METALS HARDEN 

Calcutta, May I8 

A hardening trend in prices of noo-ferrous 
scrap was again a feature of the base metal 
market in the past week. Although the import 
policy is growth-oriented, zinc and lead prices 
mainta ned the gains, since the addition of these 
two items to the list of items to be exclusively 
h.andlcd by the Minerals and Metals Trading 
CTorpuration, was depleting the readily avadab^ 
supplies in the market. Industrial demand for 
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scrap was good. Fears that the Union Finance 
Minister would not be kmd to the non-ferrous 
metals processing industry contmued to cause 
concern However, having regard to the fact that 
crude copper is already attracting excise duty/ 
customs duty at the high rate of Rs 1,500 per 
tonne, industry circles had renewed their repre¬ 
sentation to free semis from the levy of a second 
excise. 

It was announced that the MMTC proposed 
to import Rs 300 lakhs worth of copper wire 
bars and brass ingots and Rs ^0 lakhs worth ot 
pig lead for shipment id May/June Although m 
respect of copper scrap this leport had an effect 
in as much as utensil copper scrap cased from 
Rs 1,360 per 100 kg to Rs 1 350, virgin lead 
hardened from Rs 455 lo Ks 458 

BULLION STRONG 

Bombay, May I'l 

A strv>ng sentiment m the prices of bullion 
was the Riturc ol U idmg m the local market 
during the week under review Silver which ruled 
strong li>t wetk ginned further ground during 
the week due Lo slack iruvals in the wake ol 
mercastd ofllikc Strong upeountry demand also 
pushed up pHccs The recent seizure ot ‘ulvcr 
meant for smuggling also aided the strong sent! 
ment Standard gold was in limelight during the 
wetk and touched high peaks The paucity of 


floating stocks waa tika mam factor behin4 
this nse in pnees. 

Silver (996 finenms) began 50 poise higher 
ut Rs 586 and improved in the subsequent ses¬ 
sions It moved still higher and closed the wedc 
at Rs 595 25 today, with a net gam of Rs 9 75 
over the week. StNer weddy dihvery was men¬ 
tioned at between Rs 585 and Rs 590 The week¬ 
ly average arnvals and offtake of silvier aggre¬ 
gated 45 bar% and 30 bars respectively. 

Primary gold in tmofliaal trading commen¬ 
ced at last week’s close to Rs 190 but improved 
in the latter sessions It moved still hi^er in 
the subsequent sessions and wound up the week 
at Rs 196 today, the net gam over the week be¬ 
ing Rs 6 Standard gold also commenced at last 
week's closing rate of Rs 203 and improved 
higher subsequently It touched the highest level 
of Rs 209 50 today, before closing at that level 
of Rs 209 50 The net gam over the week was 
Rs n 50 Sovereign was fully niaintaioed at 
Rs 174 

MONEY COMFORTABLE 

Bombay, May 19 

Comtortablc conditions prevailed in Bom- 
b ly s shiirt-tcmn money market in the past week 
The call rite ruled at 5-1/2 per cent In Calcutti 
renewals and fresh were both effected at 5 per 
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CONTENTED father sits reading the maga¬ 
zine beside his favourite reading lamp , house¬ 
proud mother gets ready the dinner, cooked 
just right, over the electric range. , the children 
listen happily to music over the radio This is the 
everyday wonder of electricity. More than half 
a century has passed since Jamsetjl Tata’s great 
vision was realised... the vision of Bombay a 
smokeless city, powered by electricity. 

Today. Tata'a hydro and thermal power 
stations together generate more than six per 
cent of the country’s entire electric power 
bringing It to the people of Bombay and Its 
surrounding area. 
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cent. 

Durmg the week ended May 7, fore,*, 
exchange reserves of the Reserve wnk of inA 
rose by Rs 4 crores to Rs 373.19 croiet wiSi 
foreign securities mcreased by Rs 10 crores u 
Rs 303 42 crorcs, balances held abroad car^ 
down by Rs 6 croros to Rs 69.77 crores Notw 
in circulation expanded by Rs 7021 croie? u 
Rs 4,401 16 crores. Deposits of sclK^uled com 
mcrciol banks with the Reserve Bank of inrfii 
declined to Rs 192 71 crores from Rs 2l5i2 
crores. 


Week ended May 7 marked a rise of 
Rs 2741 crores at Rs 4,68644 crores m the 
total credit made available by scheduled com. 
mercial banks Aggregate deposits rose to 
Rs 5,992 28 crores from Rs 5.97184 crores 
Borrowings from Reserve Bank were higher at 
Rs 205 45 crores (Rs 190 68 crores) 


Moticet 

ORISSA CEMENT LIMITED 

Registered Office • 

RAJGANGPUR (Orissa State) 

rpHE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENE- 
^ ral Meeting of the Shareholders of 
the Company will be held at Rajgangpur 
in the Company’s Guest House on l^esday, 
the 29th June, 1971 at 11 30 a.m. Notices 
of the Meeting setting out the Agenda, etc 
are being sent to the Shareholders by post 

The Register of Members of the Com¬ 
pany u/ill remain closed from 3rd June, 
1971 to 29th June, 1971, both days inclu¬ 
sive The dividend for the year 1970 when 
dccldrcHi, will be payable to those Share¬ 
holders whose names would appear in the 
Regislci of Members on 29th June, 1971 
By Order of the Board 
, P. T. HINDUJA 

SeciPiani 

New Delhi 
12th Mav, 1971 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


]^OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THI 
Thirty-first Annual General Meeting o: 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CORPORATIO^ 
LIMITED wUl be held on Monday, the 28tl 
June, 1971 at 4 pm. at the Registers 
Office of the Company at Belgharia, Cal 
cutta-56 to transact the fojlowini 
business: 

1 To receive and consider the Report o 
the Directors and to adopt the Auditei 
Accounts of the Company for the yea 
ended 31st December, 1970. 

2 To appoint Directors in place of Shr 
D N. Kapur and Shri D. P. Goenk 
who retire by rotation and are eligibl 
for re-election. 

3 To appoint Auditors and fix their rf 
muneration. 

The Register of Members of the Coir 
pany will remain closed from 19th 
1971 to 28th June, 1971, both days melt 
swe. „ . 

By Order of the Board, 

O. P JHUNJHUNWALA 
Secretanji 

Belgharia, 

13th May, 1971 

NB. (1) A Member entitied to atted 

and vote is entitled to appoint 
attend and vote instead of Wmself and tn 
ProTty need not be a menibaf# 












itfORQANIC CXEEBOCAJL 
tSDVStKOSS LIMITED 


Registered Office: 

^fliidoz HoiSde» Dr« Annie Besant Road, 
Worli. BOMBAY-18 (WB) 

NOTICE 

rpHE TENTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
* meeting of the members of National 
Orglanic Chemical Industries Limited 
will be held at the Tata Auditorium, Bom¬ 
bay House, Bruce Street, Bombay-1 on 
Friday, the Hth day of June. 1971 at 
4-00 p.m to transac'^: the following busi¬ 
ness: 

1 . To receive, consider and adopt the 
Director:^ Report and audited Profit 
and Loss Account for the year ended 
31st December, 1970 and the Balance 
Sheet of the Company as at that date. 

2. To appoint a Director in place of Mr 
Arvind N. Mafalial, who retires by 
rotation under Article 145 of the 
Articles of Association of the Company 
and, being eligible, offers himself for 

, re-appointment. 

3. To appoint a Director in place of Mr 
R. O. Jackson, who retires by rotation 
under Article 145 of the Articles of 
Association of the Company, and being 
eligible, offers himself for re-appoint¬ 
ment. 

4. To appoint a Director in place of Mr 
N. J. Sutton, who retires by rotation 
under Article 145 of the Articles of 
Association of the Company, and being 
eligible, offers himself for re-appoint¬ 
ment. 

5 To appoint Auditors to hold office 
until the conclusion of the next 
Annual General Meeting of the Com¬ 
pany and to fix their remuneration. 

By Order of the Board, 

For National Organic Chemical 
Industries Limited 
HARSHAD THAKORE 
Secretary 

Bombay, Dated 5th May, 1971 
NOTE: 

A MEMBER ENTITLED TO ATTEND 
AND TO VOTE IS ENTITLED TO AP¬ 
POINT A PROXY TO ATTEND AND TO 
VOTE INSTEAD OP HIMSELF AND A 
PROXY NEED NOT BE A MEMBER 


THE TATA IRON AND STEEL 
COMPANY LIMITED 

NOTICE 

^OnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN UNDER 

Section 154 of the Companies Act, 
1^6, that Register of Members of the 
Company will be closed from Tuesday, 
the ^nd June 1971 to Friday, the 9th July 
1971, both days inclusive. 

The Transfer Books of the Company 
^ill also remain closed for the aforesaid 
period. 

Notice is also hereby given that the 
dividends for the year ended 31st March 
1971, when sanctioned, will be made pay¬ 
able to those shareholders whose names 
®^nd on the Register of Members of the 
Company on Friday, the 9th July 1971. 

Dated at Bombay this Seventeenth day 
of May. 197L 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
(Sd.) S. MOOLGAOKAH 
Director, 

Office : 

Brvcc dmsBr. 


earns good, 
safe interest in a 
Lombard Bank 
Deposit Account 

A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard provides a good rate of interest. 

— with absolute safety for your capital - leading to financial 
peace of mind. 

Deposits at 6 months’ notice of withdrawal can earn 7 % 
interest per annum, bat you can withdraw up to £100 on demand 
daring each calendar year. Interest Is paid half-yearly without 
deduction of U.K. tax. 

Sums of £5,000 and over fixed for 12 months can earn a high rate of 
Interest (currently 8^ %), paid without deduction of U.K. tax. 

Your Deposit is supported by Capital and Reserves exceeding 
£14,000,000 and Lombard is a member of the National 
Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and Reserves exceed 
£344,000,000. 

Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now to the General Manage# 
for further details and a copy of Deposit Account Booklet No. A0.91. 

LOMBARD BANKING 

UMITED 

Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 

I LONDON, WlA lEU, ENGLAND. 

I Td: 01-499 4111 (30 UoM) 

r ctn Office: 31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, ENGLAND. 

^ Td: 01-623 4111 (10 Uiiw) 
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CAXTON HOUSE. FRERE ROAD, 
BOMBAY-1 
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Offset and Letterpress Multicolour Printing) 

Silk-screen Printing 

Bookbinding 

Carton and Box Making 

Cheques and Security Printing 

Paper Pulp Packaging—Plant at Pc^na' 

Service and quality derived from 99 years fn the Industry^ 














STATISTICS 


INDIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF INDIA’S EXPORTS 


(Ra. ororcs) 



1 

Api il Septi*! 

vber 

n 

ftoma 

Sept. , 
1U70 1 

-- 





1 

1 

1970 

1969 

Variation | 

Jute manufact urea . . 

22.51 

74 05 

107.47 

__ 

33.42 

Tea and nmto 

14.30 

48.41 

62 13 

— 

13.72 

Iron or© 

«.s.s 

40.95 

38 66 


.S.29 

Iron and iIonia 

0.18 

43.59 

38.65 


4.94 

Cotton numufad MI ijs 

0.18 

42.59 

40 63 


l.W 

FniitH ,. 

3.85 

33.73 

33 53 


0.20 

Leathi-r 

4.42 

32.50 

42 09 

— 

10.19 

Ffiedmg atuft lor anmiala 

2 47 

20.01 

19.48 


7,13 

Tobacco 

1.06 

24.73 

24 63 


0.10 

XNiarla and pr' -r iovis at ones . . 

4.40 

20.05 

22.34 


I.G9 

Textile >urn 

1.98 

18.85 

19.49 


0.64 

Cmdo vegetable materials . . 

2.98 

15.29 

12.14 


3.15 

Kiah • • • - . - ■. • i 

2 07 

14.74 

15.56 

— 

0.82 

Coffee , . 

1 74 

14.12 

10.20 


2 08 

Nothing 

2.00 

13.97 

1 

10 23 


3.74 

.. 

Transport equipment 

3.13 

13.67 

10.06 


3.61 

1.97 

12.91 

7.99 


4.92 

Motal inanufaolurea .. 

1.91 

12.08 

12.31 

.— 

0.23 

Non electrical moohinei'y 

1.48 

11.67 

10.32 


1.35 

Crude minorols 

1 .95 

10.79 

11.40 

-- 

0.67 

Cotton 

1.39 

8.44 

9.16 


0.72 

Art colleotora’ pieces and antiques. . 

1 .96 

8 00 

0.00 


1. :ii 

Floor coverings, tspeatries, etc. 

1.83 

7.60 

8.14 


0 54 

PJlectncal maclnnery 

1.17 

0.43 

7.09 

— 

0.66 

Non ferrous metals .. 

1 00 

4 09 

10.75 

— 

6.00 

Crude animal mutorials 

0.91 

4.69 

7.25 

_ 

2.50 

Others 

16.11 

102.73 

93.62 


9.11 

Total 

118.52 

1 

074.48 

698.67 


24.19 


SOITHCE ; Uovcrmuont of India, Doparim**fit of Connncrcial Ijitolligonco and 
Mmithly Stntitftics of the Foreign Trade of India^ ^'ol. I - 
ExpoTtfi and R«-oxportB, Soptomb^T 1970. 


COMMODITY COMPOSITION OF INDIA’S IMPORTS 


(lia. (Torea) 




April September } 

llenn 

Sept. 




1970 

1970 i 

1969 1 

Vanatien 


Non-elcctneal muehinoiy .. 

18 40 

135.32 

144.64 

— 9.32 

Wheat 

12.05 

80.44 

103.92 

- - 23.48 

Cotton 

11.11 

65.70 

42.02 

23.74 

Iron and stool itoma 

10 12 

63 79 

30.01 

27.18 

Petroleum products .. 

10.17 

63 39 

66.41 

— 3.02 

Non-fnrroiWi metals . . 

9.02 

50.08 

53.70 

2.38 

Chemicals 

4.30 

34.95 

28.66 

6.39 

EloclriciU innehinery 

4 73 

34.60 

29.55 

5.05 

FortjliaiTH 

6.09 

26.98 

35.73 

-- 8.75 

Fnnts . - 

3 58 

23.30 

17.00 

6.36 

Transport ofjiiipniciitH 

2.99 

22.47 

22.09 

0.38 

Animal mid vegetulilo oil and fats . . 

2 GO 

16.27 

10.81 

— 0.54 

Sciontilic inslruinenth, etc. . . 

3.50 

14.05 

8.48 

5.57 

I’carle and pmoious atones . . 

0.90 

11.93 

13.83 

- 1.90 

W'ool and animal liair 

2.03 

11.61 

9.28 

2.33 

Paper iind | nipcr board . . 

1.88 

11.07 

12.13 

— 1.00 

Rico 

J 84 

10.99 

43 51 

— 32,52 

Chemu id products .. 

1.28 

9.08 

7.00 

1.09 

Sulphur 

0.45 

6.80 

4.38 

2.42 

Pulp and waste jiapor 

1.49 

0.25 

6.93 

- - 0.68 

C’en^als 

0 8.* 

5 5t) 

15.45 

— 9.95 

Metal rnuniifHi turcM . . 

0 53 

4.28 

3.85 

0.48 

Hides and skins 

0.10 

0 89 

0.92 

- 0.03 

Other cmiuijodit joh . . 

19.91 

84 10 

84.90 

- JO.86 

Total 

130 70 

799.96 

807.8.5 

- 7.89 


SOURCE : iloverrunoul of Tmba, Dopartm*'nt of Commercial Int«lbgoii <‘0 and 
StatiaticR, MorUhJy Statistics of Foreign Trade of India, Vol, II» 
Imports* September 1970. 


DIRECTION OF INDIA’S EXPORTS 


(R». croren) 



1969-70 1 


Aprd-Soptomber 


Country 



Sept. 







1970 




-- 


Aniuunt 1 

1 

Per poiit 
to total 

1070 

1969 

Varia< ion 

Japan 

179.32 

12.7 

12.25 

96.05 

80.16 


15.89 

USA 

237.58 

10.9 

19.78 

03.92 

122.65 

__ 

28.73 

USSR .. 

170.24 

12.6 

15.38 

91 .'*46 

91.11 


0.35 

UK 

164.24 

11.7 

12.02 

67.33 

88.78 

__ 

21.45 

UAB 

34.03 

2.5 

2.90 

20,63 

16.40 


5.13 

Yugoslavia 

33.98 

2.4 

1.87 

17.69 

17.00 


0.69 

W. Cermuny 

29.70 

2.1 

3.08 

15.65 

12.96 


2.69 

Canada . . 

26.33 

1.9 

3.66 

13.73 

14.31 

—, 

0.5s 

Trim 

23.98 

J .7 

1.92 

13.21 

11.90 


1 *’•* 

Czechoslovakia .. 

30.07 

2.1 

1 4) 

13.13 

16.86 

— 

3.73 

Ceylon . . 

25.03 

1.8 

1.38 

12.97 

13.22 


0.2.0 

Sudan 

19.86 

1.4 

2.3.5 

12.78 

7.26 


5 53 

ODK 

20.02 

1.4 

2.83 

12.39 

10.92 


1.47 

AuHt raliu 

24.40 

1.7 

2.23 

11.64 

11,17 


0.47 

Nepal 

27.28 

1.9 

1.58 

11.63 

12.81 

—. 

1.18 

Poland 

21.29 

1.5 

1.36 

10.14 

9.10 


0 90 

Delgmm , . 

24 74 

1.8 

2.29 

0.61 

13.32 

— 

3 71 

Burma . . 

20.83 

1.6 

0.83 

9.01 

9.67 


0 66 

Hong Kong 

12.84 

0.9 

1.90 

8.42 

6.85 


1.57 

Franco .. 

21.70 

1.5 

1.19 

7.77 

11.06 


3.28 

Hungorj’ 

9.40 1 

0,7 

0.05 

7.43 

4.19 


3 24 

Singapore 

13.82 

1.0 

1.33 

6.01 

6.66 


0 20 

Saudi Arabia 

14.99 

1.1 

0.80 

0.89 

6.80 


1 09 

Netherlands 

11.15 

0.8 

1.65 

ft.76 

6.10 


1.66 

Kuwait . . 

16.81 

1.2 

1.06 

6.72 

8.11 

—. 

1.89 

Italy 

12.91 

0.9 

0.03 

5.74 

7.06 

— 

1.32 

Romania 

9.80 

0.7 

1.48 

4.93 

4.43 


0 00 

Malaysi.i 

8.24 

0 6 

2.05 

4.77 

4.08 


0 69 

Ken>a 

7.74 

0.5 

0.52 

4.04 

3.55 


0 49 

Switzi^rland 

7.59 

0.5 

l.OO 

3.63 

3.63 


0 10 

Bulgaria .. 

6.05 

0.6 

1.08 

3.41 

4.45 

— 

1 04 

Qatiir 

9.88 

0.7 

0,35 

3.16 

4.61 

— 

1.45 

S. Yemen 

6.70 

0.5 

0 30 

2.56 

3.24 

— 

0.68 

Others 

118 19 

8.4 

13.30 

58.47 

57.19 


1 27 

Total 

1,408.04 

100.0 

118 62 

674.48 

698.67 

— 

24 20 


SOURCE : (Tovommont of India, Department of Commercial Intelligonce and 
Statiatire, Monthly Statistics of the Foreign Trade of India, Vol. I— 
Exporta and Re-oxporta, September 1970. 


DIRECTION OF INDIA’S IMPORTS 


(Re. orores) 



1969-70 

Sept. 

April- September 

Country 






Amount 

Per oeiit 
to total 

1970 

1970 

1069 

Vanatioii 


USA 

459.96 

29.3 

38.62 

235.83 

265.23 

— 19.40 

Canada 

73.89 

4.7 

10.05 

56.63 

34.16 

21.37 

USSR 

170.40 

10.9 

8.71 

63.79 

91.75 

— 37 96 

UK 

100.38 

6.4 

7.16 

62.61 

61.56 

+ 0.96 

W'. Gemi.uiy 

83.73 

6.3 

6.02 

50.71 

37.69 

13.12 

Tran 

83.43 

6.3 

7.26 

42.04 

43.17 

0.53 

Japsn 

66.82 

4.3 

6.27 

38.70 

33.17 

-f 5.63 

UAR 

23.76 

J .6 

4.20 

28.96 

15.02 

13.94 

Australia 

31.28 

2.0 

3.08 

22.33 

15.22 

7.11 

Italy 

39.60 

2.5 

2.12 

17.03 

19.48 

^ 2.45 

Zambia .. 

20.31 

1.3 

2.33 

12.71 

7.74 

4 97 

Czechoslovakia . . 

22.98 

1.5 

2.32 

11.61 

12.23 

— 0.02 

Congo (Ivmsliasa] 

16.31 

1.0 

1.23 

11.19 

6.11 

6.08 

Tanzania 

16.48 

1.0 

1.35 

U.07 

10.14 

0 93 

Poland 

22.46 

1.4 

1.49 

10 85 

11.14 

— 0 29 

ODR 

24.32 

1.0 

0.75 

9.68 

9.45 

0 28 

Saudi Arabia 

17.49 

1,1 

1.18 

8.83 

6.07 

2.70 

Romania 

9.12 

0.0 

0.64 

8.67 

3.62 

5 05 

Franco 

23.24 

1.5 

1.60 

7.60 

13.99 

6.49 

Hungary 

17.17 

1 1 

0.62 

7.39 

10.19 

_ 3.80 

Sudan 

27.22 

1.7 

0.16 

7.27 

9.10 

_1 83 

Nepal 

14.40 

0.9 

l.Jl 

6.28 

8.33 

_ 2.t»5 

Netherlands 

16,68 

l.O 

1.09 

6.24 

8.73 

— 2.49 

Uganda .. 

4.84 

0.3 

1.83 

6.14 

3.42 

2.72 

Switz^'rlond 

11.02 

0.7 

0.69 

5.94 

6.67 

0.37 

Morocco .. 

3.16 

0.2 

1.52 

6.00 

1.84 

3.10 

Bulgaria . . 

8.78 

0.6 

0.91 

4.44 

3.86 

1.08 

Konya .. 

4.53 

0.3 

0.44 

3.94 

2.28 

1.00 

Sweden . . 

10.43 

0.7 

0.81 

3.71 

4.76 

_ 1.05 

Belgium ., 

8.09 

0.6 

0.33 

3.55 

3.69 

— 0.04 

Yugoslavia 

6.17 

0.4 

0.21 

3.13 

3.17 

— 0.04 

Burma .. 

20.16 

1.3 

0.04 

2.83 

17.58 

— 14*75 

2*58 

— 8.72 

Argentina 

Others .. 

0,28 

110.61 

Neg. 

7.1 

0.02 

8.61 

2.74 

41.82 

0.16 

60.04 

Total 

1*507.40 

100.0 

130.76 

709.96 

807.86 

rir^*89 
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RESERVE BANK Of INDIA 


Fnday j 

7 5 1971 

30-4 1971 

S-o 1970 

liitff Depirtiofot 

Kotee held in Banking Department ..! 

10 11. 

1 15 

2 1 »1 

Notei in oireulaiion . 

4 lOi H) 

4,3 10 Qj 

1 OU s2 

Total ttotei Utuod . 

4,411 

4 115 10 

lO"! 0. 

^Id com and bullion. 


1S2 63 

IS» OJ 

Foreign aeountiee. 


291 42 

lOii 42 

Rupee oom.. 

42 4(» 

4i. 21 

0 » • 

Government of India jrupee seountiee . 
Banklnr Departmant 

Depoaite of Central Qovemment 

J.8S2 91 

3.bJ2 <11 

J.n-’ 00 

103 0 1 

225 41 

<11 M' 

DepoBite of State Qovemmenta .. 

1 2'> 

4 to 

7 s2 

popoBtta of Scheduled Oommeroial Banka 

19' .1 

215 32 

172 1<. 

DepoBita of Scheduled State Co-operative 
Banks *. 

0 to 

H> 37 

s,„ 

DepoAitfl of Non-Sohedoled State Co 
operative Banks 

0 so 1 

0 SO 

0 01 

DepositB of other banka. 

0 n 1 

0 37 

o 21 

Other Deposita. 

- . 01 ' 

7S 74 

11 ’ M 

Other habihtiea 

720 r 

6MM 02 1 

00 1 '"S 

Total liabilities or assets . 

1,11 i 83 

1,225 11 

1,001 oo 

Notes and coma 

10 J2 

4 23 

JJ 12 

Bulanoea held abroad 

00 77 

7i) 77 

100 Jo 

hoana and advanoea to— 

(i) Central Qovemxaent 
(si) State Qovemmenta 

3.8 OS 

42’ 14 

1 sO b2 

Loana and advsmoea to Sohaduled Com¬ 
mercial Banka .. 

2i>7 4. 

190 68 

276 -1 

Ijoana and advanoea to State Co operative 
Banka 

202 82 

2(>0 90 

211 ”0 

Other loana and advanoea 

31. )) 

15 30 

1 9 2. 

BiUa purohaaed and discounted .. 

JJ 4~ 

12 S2 

1 1 to 

Investments .. .. . ..i 

07 31 

1 12 IS 


Other assets 

4 » 

49 90 

50 < 1 


Note * The Kold reaervoe of Isuuo Department are valued at Ra 53 58 per 
lOKTAme upto January 31, 1969 and at Kb 84 39 per 10 graroB thereaitor 


COST OF LIVING INDEX: 1970-71 (BaNe. 1060-100) 




Industrial workers 

Urban non manual 






employees 

(. entre 



- 


- 

- 




Dof, 

Tin 

Tib. 

OlI 

Nov. 

Doc 

AhmedaSad 


177 

17. ~ 

^17 > 

17 i 

~172 

171 

Aimer 


1S4 

1st 

N A. 

l"0 

170 

K ) 

Alwaye 


197 

l<l. 

192 

('0 

(<) 

(«) 

Amntaar .. 

., 

104 

191 

N.A. 

192 

iss 

Is7 

Bangalore ., 


190 

190 

188 

171 

170 

171. 

Bombay 

, . 

isl 

181 

1S2 

J7J 

J71 

108 

Caloutia 


IS ) 

177 

175 

r. 

r4 

171 

Delhi 


202 

201 

20* 

176 

171 

n 

Dtgboi 

,, 

195 

190 

185 


(<^) 

(0 

Qwalior 


186 

IV) 

ISO 

19 . 

192 

is) 

Hyderabad.. 


191 

1 V) 

IKO 

170 

177 

177 

Jamshedpur 


181 

178 

177 

ia) 

(<^) 

C^) 

Kaupur 

■ • 

ISO 

1S9 

Nu\. 

ISl 

179 

17h 

Madras 


171 

173 

172 

178 

ISO 

181 

Nagpur 

, , 

191 

188 

185 

171 

170 

108 

Patna 


(") 

(«) 

(a) 

194 

191 

191 

SamWpor 

,. 

I8t 

185 

N A 

180 

180 

1^0 

Shillong 


(«) 

(<^) 

(a) 

J71 

172 

100 

Srinagar 

, . 

172 

174 

NA. 

1S5 

186 

187 

Tnvaadnun 


(a) 

(a) 

(«) 

180 

ISl 

182 

Yamunanagar 


192 

193 

N A 

(«) 

(«) 1 

(0 

dil India .. 


I8(i 

ISl 

rTr“ 

177 

177 

17o 

AU India (corree- 







pondmg month of 

1 177 






1060) .. 



177 

177 

K>8 

167 

los 


(a) The ongioal souroe of data doee not oover tluB oontre. 


MONEY RATES* 




1071 


1070 


Mn\ 7 

Apr. 30 

Apr 21 

AlftV s 

^^^^vve Bank of India (Bank Rate) 
Selected kU^or Scheduled Commercial 
Baokaf 

Call money from Banka i 

Bombay ,. ,. 

Calcutta .1 

Madraa .. 

6 

6 60 

8 

6 00 

5 66 1 

6 00 

6 

0 00 

5 76 

1 

6 

6 ''3 

6 7<l 

7 04 

1 

, ^ * A*tM ath«r tiiM Bonk Bate* an aytaaea, areuAu bema 

’piaparUonaltodepoaib.. y « 

t The rates relate to looal head oflioea of the banks and are amoliialve of 

orokeragp^ 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS (n ..»») 



t For the ended 

(Friday) 

" » IS"! 30 4 1971 ' 8 5-1970 

1. Demand liabiliiioa— 

(o) Demand depoaiti^~- 
(i) From banks 

115 74 

147 10 

121 *7 

(ii) From others.. 

2 612 6 1 

MM. /»') 

211 36 

(5) Borrowinge from 1 uiUt. 

11 t)7 

31 54 

' 78 

(ej Others 

2 Time liabibties— 

(a) Tnno depoetts— 

(i) From banka 

1 .7 2' 

1 155 9b 

M. t 0 

29 19 

31 0(. 

12 S8 

(u) From othora . 

3,3 5<) 6> 

3,321 25 

2,901 )4 

(b) Borrowings from banka .. 

8 40 

9 25 

6 51 

(o) Othera 

4» 71 

43 07 

2') .0 

3 AKgrsgsle deposits (1) (a) (u)+(2) (o) 
(11) 

5,992 28 

5,971 84 

5,103 31 

4. Borrowings from Rwisrvs Bank 

205 45 

190 6S 

279 35 

(a) Against uaance bills and/or pro 
miaeory notes 

102 72 

103 96 

92 85 

(6) Others 

192 H 

S6 72 

lht> >0 

6. Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 
not 1 Bed Bank and the State Govern 
menta 

48 97 

48 1? 

69.89 

6. Cnah . ... 

16. "1 

165 37 

116 73 

7. Balancca with Keaerve Bank 

204 24 

197 50 

174 34 

8. Cash and balaiucs wllta Rsserrs Bank 

! 369 95 

1 342 87 

321 07 

9 8 oa per cent of 3 

i 6 17 

6 08 

6 29 

10 Balance with other banka in current 
account 

< - 41 

06 76 

63 37 

11. Money at call and abort notice 

2) 46 

10 03 

40 56 

12. XnveatmoniH lu Oovommeut aecuntioa 

118 11 

1 359 S9 

1,182 07 

13 12 as per cent of 3 

22 65 

22 77 

21 17 

14. Advanoea— 

(a) Loans, cash credits and over 
draflH 

1,72.- 9’ 

1 3,691 53 

1,398 89 

(b) Due from banka .. 

31 75 

30 01 

39.11 

16 Inland bills purohaaed and dia 
counted 

7 > 1 57 

7b0 19 

612 93 

16 Foreign bills purohaaed and dis 
counted 

-0 ) <♦ 

207 M 

1S7 84 

17 Total Bank Credit (14 (a) +16+ 10) 

4,6S6 11 

i.659 03 

4,099.66 

18 17 AH per nent of 3 . 1 

^8 2J i 

1 7S 02 

1 80 33 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 

(Kh m croree) 




Vanuhon ov< r p 

( ( liiag 


April 10 
1971 

\V«y?k 

Month 

Year 

Mr nay Supply with the Public 

; 299 

- 13 

100 

770 

Currency with Iho l*ubln 

4 501 

- 8 

81 

370 

Dejiosit M >ne> with tlie Public 
Factors affecting Money Supply 

Not Bank Credit to Cjoveimnent 

2 79 > 


"■ 

401) 

Hoc lor 

Not Bank Credit to Commercjul 

G )0) 

1 IT 

1 

1 228: 

702 

Sector i 

Not Fomign l^Kihungii ofi 

201 . 

"l 

- 10/ j 

192 

Banking feortor ^ i 

550 


22 

— 'to 

Other fHPtoiN 1 

1 

- 88 1 

1 


4 1 

— S5 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

(191.1 U2 100) 


(.T 1 , H 

s i 1971 

V ok ondinl 

10 1 1071 

5 1970 

Debentures AIMndm 

93 0 

93 1 

93 6 

Preference bhHrc^ All India 

^ > 2 

85 0 

b8 1 

Variable l)i\idcnd induNlnal ^cciintns | 
Agmiilfur itM 1 Ml 1 V. >1 i h 1 

88 

88 1 

8 1 

M ning aiul (.) i irr nr 

54 1 1 

>4 4 

r.. > 

Pro( flud MiiOi t i / 

97 S 

•7 0 

.1 ‘) 

All India Tolal 

101 0 

ini) 2 

97 9 

Regional 

Hinnbnv 

112 i 

Ill 1 

111 i 

C.ihnttu I 

1 97 4 

1 - 

<)2 0 

MadrTM 

' 88 7 

88 0 , 

1 SO 

Ahinodnb ui 

1 70 0 

80 1 

' 

Delhi 

1 

{ no b 

1 

1 .... 1 

119 7 
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‘COMMERCE’ ALL-INDIA HOTEL GUIDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 

COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN, AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone: 33211 Telegrams: 

8 Lines GRAND 

Centrally Situated for 

Rail Station, Air & Sea Ports 


With Best Compliments 
From 

WEST END HOTEL 

45 Marine Lines 
BOMBAY 20 


Pheoa I B99I2I 


Gramt: BESTHOTIL 


011.2892 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marine Drive, Bombey«l 
rOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
EUROPEAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHERE 
Alrcondltloned A Non-Atrcondltloned 
lloomt facing the B^. Alrcondltloned 
Banquet Room and Conference Room, 
Per Dinner and Dancing Pleasure 

THE FLAMINGO 

(Alrcondltloned Restaurant) 

Indian and Continental Culslnea. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Four lines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
tnd next to the Golf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondl- 
tioned Bed Rooms; Alrcondltloned 
Conference Rooms with mode rn 
foclllties. 

Telephone No. 25171 (6 lines) 
Telegraphic address: WEST END 
Telex: Bangalore 337 


TODAY^S RAGE 

IS 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, Byculia, Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLA^ Phone: 379956 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

BInny's Road, Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. AH 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises: Squash Court; Alrcondl¬ 
tloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 86094 (7 lines) 
Telegraphic address : ** CONNEMARA 
Telex : Madras 466 Grade—Five Sur 


for a Princely Treatment It Is Always 

RITZ HOTEL 

JPULLV AlRCONOmONeO, OININQ ROOM, PRINCES 
NCSTAURANT. spacious LOUNOE. FACILITIES FOR 
■^QUETS AND CONVENTIONS. SWIMMING POOL. 

Cl US. TENNIS COURT. ALL ROOMS 
TA8TEPULLV FURNISHED WITH ATTACHED BATHS 
RUNNING HOT AND COLO WATER-LUXURY 
^ TAXIES AND TELEX SERVICES. 

RITZ HOTEL, Hyderabad 
To auk* four itay 



The Tourists^ Paradise in Mysore 

SPACIOUS ROOMS WITH ATTACHED OATHS, DINING 
ROOM. OAR, OVERLOOKING FAMOUS BRINDAVAN 
GARDEN WITH COLOURFUL ILLUMINATIONS CVCRV 
DAY, FACILITIES FOR CONFERENCES & 
CONVENTIONS, CONTINENTAL/INDIAN/SOUTH . 

INDIAN OCLiCACIta ^ 

, HOTEL KRI8HNARAJA8AQAR. Mysore ' 
fe#iferatJiif iteifdsjr fpt tfta Auijr umbcuiIvp 


.Iffi^tliiiinjrTTTTrTTIIfli 



HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst the Splendours of Mysore 

AIRCONOITIONEO ROOMS. SPACIOUS LOUNGE, 
OiNlNO ROOM, 8AR, CONTINENTAL/INOIAI^OUTH 
, INDIAN CUISINE, IDEALLY SUITED FOR ’ 

^ CONFERENCES AND CONVENTIONS 

HOTEL METROPOLE, Myaore' 
far egtaferuUe iti/ end tutf cafilM 1 


Hotet NATARA^ 

MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY T.l.|>h.n.i tMMt 
Telex: 2 M 2 Brama: Hotel Rajs 




V.I.P S stop here 
so very often I 

ftaovM w« cara for thair meodt, and huft<het, and 
And wa Liwm thajr Ilka-red carpat • which ti axartly 
what thay fat. 

AndL of coMire. they fo for that eluilvc tomathtnf catlad 
atmotphare • which la avarywhara in IU|doot. 

And, befera ihay ire eona, «r« Ilka tham co taata cha 
arondarful Indian and Waatem cuiitnaa. tha vmriatv 
proframmca In tha CLOORAOO and STARLIT RattauraM 
«r an ppwt air taftian at RAMBlC Connaught Piaca. 

Wa hava a talaphona la each room, and iti own 


Whae’a naora. wa don’t trtat than aa cema-and-fa 
fea: bM like rnal hn«M faania I 


RAJDOOT HOTEL PVT^m 

MtdHIrl Rm4, Nv. DdW-14 

rawtitni anm»*Biyeityiiw 




















INTERNATIONAL QUALITY CHEMICALS 

FROM 

STANDARD MILLS 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 

It is nice to have a reputation for quality. Even better when one's reputation 
for Caustic Soda, Caustic Potash and Hydrochloric Acid extends round the world. 
Because then one has to strive harder to maintain the quality... 
keep it up to international standards. 


THE STANDARD MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 
CHEMICALS DIVISION 

MAFATLAL HOUSE. 8ACKBAY RECLAMATION. BOMBAY 20 SR. TELEPHONE 29119S 








The Price of-Diversification 


A multi'product organisation is rarely 
known for all It does. To those 
manufacturing electrical equipment^.,’ 
we are known as-ploneers In the magf 
production of electrical stampings. 
The automotive and machine tool 
industries have come to regard us as j 
leading producers of alloy and 
special steels and forgings. In metal 
fabrication and assembly, we are 
instantly associated with fasteners. 
Actually, we are all these and mofb. 
Making of alloy and special steels 
forms the first link of a chain of < 
diverse activities. At 6KW steel is 
melted, rolled, drawn and turned into 
rods, bright bars and sections; forged, 
into automotive components and ^ 
fasteners. Silicon steel is pressed to 
form the core of eiectrie motors and 
transformers. In other words'we are 
leaders in the suppiy of precision 
components to many vital industries# 
We would llke<people to know us 
fdr whabwe are—diversified. 



Quest Keen Williams Ltd 





Chavan’s First Budget 
Railways vs Crime & Politics 
Modest Growth with Instability 
Third Phase in India-Japan Ties 

—VadUal DaiU 





lord it over. 


once upon a time the legend says. Lord Krishna revealed 
the u^erse in a mouthful of earth, 
friend of mine aboard my 747 I reveal to you today a whole, 
hew world of beauty and 
of splendour where comfort is new Joy. 

• higher ceilings, wider aisles, 

'gracious service 

only a palace can provide from the 
plush purple under your feet 
to the devotion of your hostess, 
you are the master, for service 
is our pride, and our 7478 are different 
from any in the world— 
beautifully different. 



Four 747 flighta a week to the 
Middle EaM, Europe, U.K. 
and three to the U.SA.* 
Comrnanclng May 21,1971 



to epTtrnnWfi tppte¥9f 




7yearsold 
and already 
^panding 



Soon we will expand (uir range to 
include upto 1^0 mm dianieiei lubes 
Increase our capacny sulxstantially And 
diversify into the manufacture ot other 
product^ All this in iiist seven years’ 

Gujarat Steel Tubes are in demand in 3^ inter¬ 
national markets Earn over a ciore ol lupecs in 
foreign exchange Account lui It) per cent of the 
country’s total export of steel tubes and pipes We 
have increased our exports by 220 per cent since 
1966—twice winning Engineering Expoit Promotion 
Council awaids 

We started with advantages the enthusiasm and 
enterpMse of >ouih Sound lechnical know-how An 
unci^mpromising dedication to quality All ot which 
enabled us to declare a dividend in our first year of 
production. 

Since 1966 we have doubled our sale^ And added 
the most modern welding technique—T UFFWELD 
—high frequency induction welding Today wc are 
one of 73 export houses recognised by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

We look forward to the future with confidence, 
A confidence bom of achievement Tlie trust of our 
dealers. The satislaction of customers Above all, the 
unsurpassable quality of our products. 


GUJARAT STEEL TUBES LIMITED. 

Bank of inUia Bldg.« Bhadra, Ahmedabad I 

















TWA G 384 71 


OUR PILOTS GET YOU ARUORN^ 

OUR PURSERS 1AKE YOU TO SUBLIME HEIGHTS. 


' When the takeoff roar settles to a 
murmuring hum, you’ll hear different 
sounds. The tinkle of silver agains^^M 
china. Wine pouring into crys-^||||^H 
tal. The soft whir of the 
dessert cart as it moves 
slowly down the aisle. 

And the gentle ac* 
centofom purser sug- 
gcsting yet another 
comfort that makes ^ 

you feel so luxurious in 
the air. v 

This man that takes ^ 
you to sublime heights ^ 
was trained in the tradition ' 
of a great European hotel. 


Specifically, he’s in charge of all 
passenger services aboard the aircraft. 
fc.^Fr om lighting and heating arrange* 
to the more complicated 
asures of food and wine. 

You might think that a 
big American airline 
would be satisfied with 
its achievement of tech* 
nological excellence. 

But TWA went a 
step further. We com* 
bined European gra* 
piousness. 

And created a maitre 
I’ deplane. 


WORLD’S LARGiST AIRLINE 
SERVING INDIA 
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eatRd on ravonu* passenger miles in the free world 
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An ideological budget 


|T must be conceded that Mr Y. B Chavan’s first Budget has 

tRken several decisive steps towards redeeming the pledge^ 
that the Congress (R) gave to the people during the 
mid-term poll Mrs Gandhi’s party which received a massive 
mandate to implement socialist policies to eradicate unemployment 
and poverty is quite justified in expecting from its Finance Ministct 
a budget in tune with its public pronouncements Mr Chavan has 
fully responded to his party’s expectations In doing so he has 
presented an ideological budget which almost exclusively relies on 
the public sector. Havmg said that he was within his rights to 
implement his party’s manifesto, it would be necessary to inquire 
whether so overwhelming a reliance on so undependable an instru¬ 
ment such as the public sector would serve the cause of growth with 
social justice. 

Mr Chavan himself in his budget speech has confessed that 
’’adminii^tive and procedural delays which bold back progress 
t>f these [public] enterprises are.... matters of considerable 
concern.” He has also referred to the inability of the public sector 
h> generate reasonable surpluses and to evolve normal industrial 
i%laticns. So. according to Mr Chavan’s budget speech, our public 
sector is bureaucratic, inefficient in its performance and bedevilled 
^th labour problems. If the Finance Minister’s diagnosis about 
the he^th of the fnd^Itc sector is accepted, the question arises as 


to whether the 1971-72 budget should have burdened this sector 
with the responsibility of an engine of rapid growth 

No one would say that the private sector is a paragon of effi¬ 
ciency It so happens thaj, despite a suable enlargement of the 
public sector, the private icetor still covers nearly 85 per cent of 
our economic activity And yet Mr Chavan has proposed a number 
of measures which would indicate that New Delhi couldn’t care less 
about the private sector Purely from the economic pomt of view such 
a policy decision is likely to slacken the pace of growth of the eco¬ 
nomy as a whole Unconocm for the private sector is particularly 
pronounced in the sphere of the corporate sector The increase m 
the rate of surtax on company profits, withdrawal of development 
rebate on ships acquired or machinery or plant installed after May 
31. 1974. curtailment in tax exemption, shortening the list of 
priority industries these arc measures that would hamper the 
growth of the corporate private sector. 

There cannot be any quarrel with the broad principles initiated 
by the Finance Minister that should govern taxation proposals. 
Simplification and rationalisation of the tax structure, minimising 
the opportunities for evasion, fair distribution of the burdens of 
taxation and maintenance of the general level of prices of essen¬ 
tial goods are laudable objectives in themselves. If. however, taxa¬ 
tion has to serve the larger interests of the economy and the well- 






being of the people, some thought has to be given to the cost the 
community has to pay in order to secure the benefits If ideological 
preoccupcitjons result in too heavy a price to be paid for securing 
normal justice the essence of socialism might be lost Even a pre¬ 
liminary analysis of the taxation pioposals and their impact on the 
growth of the economy would indicate that in conforming to certain 
abstract pi maples praciic/jil oonsideralions have not been given 
due weight. 

The budget places the overall tax revenues at Rs ^,40J crores 
at the existing level i»f taxation Tresh pioposals for Rs 220 crores 
would leave the Central lax revenues with Rs 2,730 crores after 
the States’ shaic of tax revenue is deducted Non-tax revenues 
account for inoiher Rs 1 (MN croics Thus the total revenue would 
he ot the order ot Rs crores The revenue expenditure would 
be Rs ^ ^^87 lioics. thus leaving a surplus of Rs 152 crores in the 
revenue budget On the capital sale receipts arc put at Rs 2,024 
crores ind capital disbursements at Rs 2,^96 crores, leaving a deficit 
of Rs 172 crores Ihus, the overall dclicit would be Rs 220 crores 
if the I manse Ministers proposals for additional taxation of Rs 220 
crores go through Mr Chavan has decided to leave this deficit 
uncovered 

Notable proposals foi direct taxation include the increase in 
the rate of surcharge from 10 per cent to 15 per cent on mdividuals 
and Hindu undivided lamilies provided the total income exceeds 
Rs 15,(XX) per annum I he incidence ot tax on long-term capital 
gams IS increased both on individLuIs as well as companies Taxa¬ 
tion on slabs c)f net wealth alxivc Rs 15 lakhs has been raised uni¬ 
formly to 8 per cent The first Rs 1 lakh of wealth in the case of 
all individual assessecs and the lirsi Rs 2 lakhs for Hindu undivided 
lamiltes will be imludcd m net wealth for purposes of taxation If, 
however, the net wealth doe$ not exceed Rs I lakh m the case of 
individuals and Rs 2 lakhs m the case of Hindu undivided faniilio«>. 
no wealth lax will be levied The exemption from wealth tax cur¬ 
rently available for household or personal jewellery and for shares 
forming part of initial capital issues is withdrawn and the existing 
provision m the wealth tax excluding from aggregation the assets 
transferred by an individual to the spouse or minor children is being 
done away with 1 his together with the siruclural changes aftccting 
the incidence of company taxation already mentioned are expected 
to yield Rs 27 crores for 1971-72 and Rs 57 crores in a full year 
after taking intiv account some concessions proposed As regaids 
indirect taxation, import duty will now be levied on all items of 
machinery at the idle of 30 per cent Certain basic raw 
materials and non-ferrous metals wilt be liable to duty at 
the rate of 40 per cent Automobile components and dry fruits wilt 
now attract an import duty of 100 per cent The result of all the 
proptisals relating to import duties would be an accrual of Rs 54 
crores to the public exchequer during the remaining part of the 
current financial year As icgards excise duties, medium A and 
medium. B vanetics of cotton textiles and superfine and fine cloth 
will now have to pay additional excise duties. Motor spirit, solvents 
and some other minor lubricants have been taxed more heavily with 
a view to conserving scarce foreign exchange Glassware, table¬ 
ware and china will attract a uniform duty of 20 per cent Another 
Item of consumption taxed is toilet soap Luxury items such as 
coolers, vacuum flasks, foam sponge, shampoos, lipsticks, pressure 
cookers and even playing cards have been brought into the net of 
excise duties Most notable in the list, however, is agncultural trac¬ 
tor which Will be charged a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem The 
addition to excise duties would be roughly of the order of Rs 89 
crores for the Centre and Rs 43 crores for the States for the rest of 
the current financial year 

As for the expenditure side, special mention must be made of 
a step-up m the Han outlay While presenting his interim budget, 
the Finance Minister had tentatively placed the current fiscal year’s 
Flan outlay for the Central sector at Rs 1.195 crores, and had has¬ 
tened to reassure the nation that while presenting the final; Budget 


he would make every possible effort to increase the allocation. This 
promise he has now fulfilled by raising the allocation for this pur¬ 
pose by Rs 155 crores to Rs 1.350 crores. In fact, the step*up is Jam. 
cr than what appears at first sight. For the figure of Rs 1,350 crores 
represents an increase of Rs 300 crores over the actual Flan ex¬ 
penditure under this head in the previous year. This step-up is c^r- 
iainl> most welcome. Nevertheless, in tlus context one cannot hut 
recall the revelation contained in the Economic Survey J970-7J a 
shoitfal! m the aggregate Plan outlay of the Centre and the States 
together of the order of Rs 100 crores in 1969-70 and of the same 
order in 1970-71 Such shortfalls have become so common in this 
country that one cannot be quite sure as to haw far the increase m 
the Plan outlay budgeted by the Finance Minister would be reahsed 

Mr Chavan’s basic strategy of managing the financial atfaus 
of the countiy is the same which has been followed during the Lst 
15 years or so The central feature of Indian financial policy so far 
has been the heavy rchance on deficit financing The most disturhinu 
aspect of Mr Chavan’s Budget is that even at the very outset u 
assumes deficit financing of the order of Rs 220 crores From (uii 
past experience we know that such a heavy dose of deficit finaneint 
ultimately leads to inflationary price increase 

Another familiar feature of inflation is that it upsets all budgt 
tary calculations Once budgetary deficits push up prices, the ip 
crease m prices leads to unanticipated increases in Government ex¬ 
penditure which, ultimately, tend to enlarge Government deficits In 
1970-71 the Central Government was compelled to grant interim 
relief lo its employees I he single decision added Rs 107 crores to 
the Government wage bill Tt is not sulficiently realised how in 
flation lends to increase non-developmenlal expenditure But it 
should be easy to see that once deficit financing raises pnees it in 
evilably increases the cost of all the goods and services purchased 
by the Government 

Once this trend starts, the Government is compelled to cut 
down its expenditure m some direction or other As expenditure on 
non-developraental heads increases there has to be a corresponding 
cut under developmental heads Lookuig up the official data for 1970 
71 we find that, due to increases in prices and some related factor^, 
the non-dcvciopmental expenditure turned out to be Rs 145 crores 
more than originally budgeted No wonder, the developmental ex 
pcnditurc had also to be cut down by Rs 137 crores during that 
year It turns out that while Finance Minister after Finance Minis¬ 
ter has resorted to excessive deficit financing m the hope that it would 
enable him to raise the Plan outlay m real terms, most of ihis effort has 
been frustrated by the inevitable price increase, with the result thit 
even a bold fiscal effort docs not yield the desired results Thus, in 
1970-71 the tax revenues and non-tax revenues of the Centtal Gov¬ 
ernment were significantly higher than anticipated in the Budget, 
and yet developmental expenditure fumed out to be lower than 
budgeted We are afraid that the lessons of the past have not still 
been learned by the Central Government and the traditional fiscal 
policy has been continued. 

The task of a Finance Minister in a developing democratic 
society IS never enviable. Mr Chavan’s responsibility has become 
more challenging in the context of some unforeseen developments 
such as the influx of about three million refugees from East Bengal 
He has provided Rs 60 crores for the relief of these unfortunate 
neighbours of ours This amount may prove to be insufficient if 
the international community fails to recognise its basic responsibili¬ 
ties The behaviour of the monsoon is another uncertain factor In 
view of all this the Finance Ministry should keep its powder dry 
for a supplementary budget if the vagaries of nature or the plight 
of Bangla Desh so warrants. The country will have to accept that 
burden if need be. But this is all the more reason why the loanee 
Minister ought not to have opted for such a hotvy reliance 0ii ideo¬ 
logical dictates. This is the time when afl the possibk productive 
strength of the nation is to be alerted and put to rnaxtoum 
This is certainly not the time to change the bocses. 



m 



INDIA AND JAPAN 

The beginning of a third phase 


T he current year is the centenary year 
of the emergence of modem Japan. 
Following the restoration of the Meiji 
Dynasty, the feudal system (Hoken Seido) 
was aboli^ed In 1871 which also saw the 
beginning of modernisation of Japan 
Broadly speaking, the current year is also 
the centenary year of Indo-Japanese trade 
ties. India’s trade relations with modem 
Japan commenced in the early seventies 
of the 19th century. 

The basic commodity composition of 
the trade between the two countries was 
soon established and^it remained unaltered 
for nearly 70 years until the entry of Japan 
into the Second World War in 1941. 
Throughout this period, Indo-Japanese 
trade centred on Indian raw cotton in 
exchange for Japanese textiles and cheap 
ronsumer goods. With the exception of a 
few years, throughout this period of 70 
years or so, India continued to enjoy fav¬ 
ourable trade balance with Japan After 
the interregnum of the war and its after- 
math began the second phase of Indo- 
Japanese economic ties. This second phase, 
which could be broadly described as 
between 1951 and 1970, saw structural 
changes in Indo-Japanese trade. In con¬ 
trast to the first phase, barring a few early 
years, the second phase saw a chronic de¬ 
ficit in India's trade with Japan. Since 
1966-67, however, India has been en¬ 
joying increa!5ing surpluses. Planning 
in India and the far-reaching techno¬ 
logical changes in Japan’s economy 
brought about a significant transformation 
in the commodity composition of trade be¬ 
tween the two countries during the post¬ 
war period. Instead of Japanese textiles 
and cheap consumer good.s, India now im¬ 
ports mainly machinery, iron and steel, 
chemicals and fertilisers. These items 
account for about four-fifths of our total 
imports from Japan. Similarly, iron ore, 
iron and steel scrap have emerged as the 
principal items of Indian exports to Japan. 
Iron ore accounts for nearly half of our 
total exports to Japan. 

Exports of mineral ores have generated 
A momentum m our trade with Japan, the 
like of which was not witnessed any time 
during our relations of 100 years or so. In 
1966-67 our exports to Japan rose by 20 per 
cent to Rs 108 crores (US $144 million). 
In the following year, the growth of ex¬ 
ports was as high as 26 per cent and m 
1968-69 It again rose by 16 per cent. In 
1969-70 this momentum was maintained and 
our exports to Japan rose by a little over 
13 per cent and touched an alMime peak 
of Rs 180 crores (US $240 million). As a 
result of these successive leaps, Japan be¬ 
came our second important export market 
after the US. 

While our exports to Japan registered 
a phenomenal growth diuring these four 
years or so, our imports from Japan nearly 
salved to Rs 66 crores (US $88 million) in 
1969-70 from Rs 125 crores (US $167 mil- 
lion) in 1965-66. Between the period 1951- 
W and 1969-70 our imports from Japan rose 
by about 66 per cent while our exports 
^istered an amazing seven-fold rise, 
luring my recent visit to Japan, officials 
Japan’s powerful Ministry of Inter- 
^tional TVade and Industry (MITI) repeat- 
emy drew my attention to the large deficit 
was having with India. My 
^ly wag: ^^Thlg is s temporary pheno- 
created by the sudden and massive 


imports of iron ore from India by you This 
deficit would be wiped out if we can buy 
just a few ships from you. The commodity 
composition of our trade must undergo 
another change so that Indo-Japanese trade 
could find a new equilibrium at a much 
higher plateau " 

Because of certain crucial develop¬ 
ments in Japan and India it has become in¬ 
evitable that a now phase in Indo-Jnpanese 
relations commences m the beginning of 
the seventies itself This phase would not 
cover aid despite the fact that India has 
so far received assistance totalling $575 
million from Japan. India topped the list 
of the nations which received yen aid. But 
the trend is likely to shift from aid to joint 
ventures and more trade. In fact, the third 
phase might be a phase of increased trade 
through numerous joint ventures. There 
are objective conditions for such a 
development. 

Japanese planners and businessmen 
have started thinking about the impact of 
the growing labour shortage and rising in¬ 
dustrial wages in Japan. Industrial wages 
are rising at the annual rate of about 14 
per cent and it is presumed that they 
would almost double m five years. Japa¬ 
nese wages are said to be three or four 
times higher than m neighbouring Asian 
countries. So CSovemment and business 
have come to the conclusion that their 
labour-intensive industries would no 
longer have the advantage they used to 
have when Japanese labour was both 
abundant and cheap. It is interesting to 
note that in 1966 Japan became a net im¬ 
porter of silk and m the following year a 
net importer of cotton yam. Her textile 
exports are declining by 10 per cent every 
year and other developing countries have 
now acquired a competitive edge over her 
in the matter of toys aitificial flowers, low- 
cost transistor radios, dry cells and rubber 
products. It IS this transformation of in¬ 
ternational markets which has prompted 
Japanese loaders to nlot the course of their 
economy for the coming three decades. 
(Japanese private sector is quite fond of 
perspective planning It always thinks 
ahead for the coming two or three 
decades.) 

In which direction will Japan’s eco¬ 
nomic might be directed ? Japan seems to 
have decided to specialise in highly sop¬ 
histicated and complex industries during 
the coming decades One of Japan’s fore¬ 
most economists, Mr Saburo Okita, has 
indicated in his new book, Essays in Japan 
and Asia, the coming change in the pattern 
of Japanese industrial output. While dis¬ 
cussing the future of manufacturing indus¬ 
tries, Mr Okita has observed: “Labour- 
intensive light industries will rapidly lose 
their international competitiveness due to 
rising wages and will iJiift from Japan to 
developing nations Examples are textile 
and sundry goods industries. The probabi¬ 
lity is considerable that camera, transistor 
radio and even shipbuilding industries 
may follow suit. Steel and automobiles, 
which are the principal support for the 


By Vadilai Dagli 

present high economic growth rate, may 
lose a momentum of growth and decrease 
their shares m the net national product 
due to a slowdown of demand and increas¬ 
ing difficulties in locating industrial sites 
for the necessity of preventing public 
nui.sance. Industries m which a big pro¬ 
gress IS envisaged for the next thirty 
years might include electronics mdustiies 
such as computers and communication 
apparatus and petrochemical industries" 
{Page 67.) 

.Iap.mo.se mdushdal giants have al¬ 
ready started making structural adjust¬ 
ments in their industrial activities with a 
view to moving in this direction. The 
visit of the high-power Mitsubishi mission 
to India last month should be viewed in 
the context of this imperceptible trans¬ 
formation of the Japanese economic scene. 
It is noteworthy that the Mitsubishi mis¬ 
sion finalised on the spKit negotiations for 
setting up a jomt venture to manufacture 
nssom which is used for pnidunng films 
Hirce points may be made about this joint 
venture. First, the entire outi'iut of the 
factory will be exported to Japan, Second, 
the Indian parly will hold about 60 per 
cent of the shares and Mitsubishi about 
40 per cent. And thud, the Indian partner 
of the giant Mitsubishi is a medium-size 
company. I believe that Mitsubishi’s de¬ 
cision to set up a joint venture of this 
nature marks the third and pcrhap<} the 
most exciting phase in Indo-Japanese 
economic relations. 

The terms and conditions of this joint 
venture are likely to bo repeated m numer¬ 
ous cases in the commg decade. Politlcid 
stability m India, ndativcly cheap skilled 
labour, the rapid growth (if engineering 
industry and the facility (^f a modem 
infrastructure and administration have 
prompted Japanese industry to explore the 
possibilities of making India a base for 
minufaclunng not only snares and com¬ 
ponents for their complex industry but 
also for producing consumer and engineer¬ 
ing goods for export’ng to third countries. 
If the Japanese wind blows over our eco¬ 
nomic landscane it would be a rejuvenat¬ 
ing influence for us in every sense of the 
term An Asian country without an.v 
natural resource, which could convert 
herself into an economic giant by sheer 
strength of discipline, ingenuity and in- 
iTedible hard work, could always be a good 
mflucijce to a iradition-bound and slow- 
moving country such as ours. If Japanese 
business has grasped the vast potentialities 
of Indo-Japanese joint ventures, why 
.should the Indian basines' community 
adopt a policy of drift The embassies no 
doubt have a role to play. But how is it 
that our industrial houses have offices in 
T.X'ndon, Zurich and New York, and not m 
Tokyo Can they afTord to leave the 
second biggest market for our goods to the 
mercy of officials ? The future of Indo- 
Japanese co-operation may lie in the 
awareness of the pnvate sector in India 
and Japan, and not in the doings of em¬ 
bassies in Delhi and Tokyo. Q 



MARKET GOSSIP 


Budget: Stick:, no carrots 


■MARKET circles are surpnscd that the 
Union Finance Minister has shown 
complete unconcein for the pTivaie sector 
which has been asMt?ned an important role 
in our Plan programmes. “Almost all 
carrots are withdra^vn and what is now 
left IS the stick', was the typical market 
comment 


At a time when industrial growth has 
been .stagnant lor the past beveial months, 
to annoujKe mt risures which would create 
an air of des^naidency among entrepre¬ 
neurs would hardly further the cause of 
industiial giowth The proposal to include 
in net wealth, for puiposes of taxation, the 
lust one lakh of rupees of wealth in case 
of all individual assessees, will cirale con- 
sidarablc hardship for small-scale entre- 
preneuis wdiosc cause Mrs Gandhi’s Gov¬ 
ernment claims to champion The short¬ 
ening of the priority list for industry also 
indicates that the Finance Minister is inter¬ 
ested more in the socialist pose than m real 
growth. ITie stock markets in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Dcdhi. which initially 
reacted rathK^r favourably to the Budget, 
developed nervousness when the ideolo¬ 
gical implications of the Budget became 
clear The prices, later, slipped back over 
a wide front. 


if 

Bombay: Industry and trade circles 
have termed the taxation proposals as 
“harsh”. It is felt that from the long-term 
point of view the Budget cannot be deem¬ 
ed to be growth-onented. Measures such 
as the stepping up of the rates of capital 
gains, higher surtax on profits of compa¬ 
nies, narrowing down of the list of priority 
industries and the decision to discontinue 
the development rebate after 1974 would, 
it is arguecl, seriously affect the investment 
climate. 

Marketfnen had expected certain posi¬ 
tive measures to stimulate growth, and the 
emphasis in the Eccniormc Survey on the 
mobilisation of resources through domestic 
savings had inspired the hope that the 
actual saver would be rewarded. Market- 
men feci that the Budget has let them 
down In fact, the grouse appears to be 
that even the kind of incentives which 
were provided in the earlier budgets were 
absent this time. Thus the exemption from 
wealth tax currently available for house¬ 
hold jewellery and shares forming initial 
capital issues has been withdrawn. Gov¬ 
ernment spokesmen in the past had sought 
to discourage investment in jewellery on 
the plea that the savings should in fact be 
diverted to industries. But by putting 
jewellery and shares on the same footing 
for the purpn.scs of wealth tax the Govern¬ 
ment, it is complained, was being unfair 
to the industry. 


cement and refractories, soda ash, petro¬ 
chemicals and automobile ancillanes had 
been excluded from the priority list. In 
the context of the statement in the Econo- 
vve Survey that the aluminium and soda 
ash industries were working to full capa¬ 
city and that their expansion was urgently 
called for, the denial of fiscal (oncessions 
to them now, it is argued, will hamper the 
chances of their growth 

★ 

POMMODITY-'WISE the Budget pro- 
^ posals were an odd mixture, some hit¬ 
ting the common man and others the rich 
Textiles attracted additional excise as was 
expected Industry circles can have no 
quarrel with the Finance Minister on this 
score But the rise in the levy on coarse 
varieties as well as medium “A” and “B” 
cloth would naturally hit a large majority 
of the cloth con^'umers. 

Apparently in order not to rub the 
Government on the wrong side, the repre¬ 
sentative organisation has refrained from 
coming out with its reaction, at any rate 
immediately after the Budget Textile in¬ 
dustry circles are obviously taking a cauti¬ 
ous stand in view of the prevailing political 
situation 

Marketwise. too, there was very little 
of the customary excitement associated 
with a Union Budget. Deals were few and 
far between in most commodities thanks to 
the continuance of the tight money con¬ 
ditions. The growing tension across the 
border also acted as a deterrent. The chan¬ 
ges in tliio excise levy in cotton textiles 
were not reflected in the price situation 
obtaining at the wholesale level in the 
Moolji Jetha market. The general pre-Bud- 
get rush for some commodities was also 
conspicuous by Its absence. 

Before the Budget was out there was 
considerable speculative activity In the art 
silk yam market. But most of the traders 
were rudely shaken at the absence of any 
harfih levy on art silk yam and prices, 
which had gone up earlier, declined. 
The 100 per cent rise in the duty on 
staple fibre was an exception. Inasmuch as 
staple fibre, among all the synthetic fibres, 
is the one consumed mostly by small-scale 
weavers for the manufacture of the poor 
man’s synthetic apparel, the levy has 
shocked the staple fibre industry. It is 
felt that the ordinary consumer will be 
called upon to pay double the price, a fac¬ 
tor which will definitely convert staple 
fibre also into a luxury item, which at pre¬ 
sent it is not. Whereas staple fibre prices 
tended to move up after the Budget, vis¬ 
cose and nylon yam, the prices of which 
had risen before the Budget, suffered a 
decline in the post-Budget session. 


The reduction from B per cent to 5 per 
cent of the special tax exemption enjoyed 
by priority industries has given cause for 
worry to several industries. It was also 
felt rather unfortunate that the industries 
such as aluminium, motor trucks and buses, 


Garment manufacturers have also 
been taken by surprise by the Finance 
Minister’s decision to bring them under 
the excise purview. The significant role 
that garments have been playing of late in 
boosting India’s textile exports called for 


appropriate recognition in the form of in¬ 
centives. As against this, the better onza' 
nised units, which have established a repu" 
tation for their brands, have been singled 
out for harsh treatment. How this will 
help augment the production of garments 
for the masses—whic^ is the objective of 
the Government—is not understood. On 
the other hand, one could visualise a gene¬ 
ral deterioration in the standards of pro¬ 
duction following this uncalled-for excise' 

In non-ferrous metals, the fear of a 
rise m import duties occasioned a price 
rise in copper wire, zinc, lead and tin The 
Budget actually provided for a duty at the 
uniform rate of 40 per cent. The bullion 
market ruled subdued after an initial 
mark-up in the price ot standard gold on 
fears of an excise duty. 

★ 

Calcutta: The stock exchange typified 
the reaction of Calcutta’s industrial and 
commercial circles by its initial favourable 
reaction and then a feeling of bewil(b>r- 
ment and uncertainty as the whole gamut 
of Mr Chavan’s taxation proposals gradu¬ 
ally unfolded itselt. The tax net has bem 
thrown very far and wide. Industrial til¬ 
des are emphatic that the Budget will be 
inflationary because of the enhanced exc ise 
and import duties From eastern India’s 
point of view there is little consolation 'n 
the fact that the tea and jute industries 
have not been taxed, but in the case of 
these industries, particularly tea, some tax 
relief had been expected. But Mr Chavan 
has turned a deaf ear to their appeal. Nor 
IS there any hint that investments in West 
Bengal will be encouraged. On the other 
hand, it is pointed out that two measures 
could affect investment prospects adverse¬ 
ly. First of all, the advance notice to stop 
development rebate for industrial plant 
and machinery newly installed after May 31. 
1974, is felt to be discouraging, for the hope 
that this is being done to accelerate in¬ 
vestment in the Fourth Plan is misplaced 
Secondly, removing industries like cement 
refractories and the automobile ancillanes 
from priority list are seen to affect' many* 
units here. 

★ 

Madras: Reactions to the Central Bud¬ 
get are mixed. Stock exchange circles here 
feel that share prices are bound to settle 
down after the initial reaction caused by 
the absence of incentives for enterprise or 
relief for investors. This, it is said, is not 
likely to help in capital formation. The 
inflationary impact of the Budget is consi¬ 
dered plain enough because of the rise i^' 
indirect taxes over a wide field. 

★ 

New Delhi: Business circles here fed 
that the new taxation proposals would have 
an adverse impact on savings in the bous^ 
hold sector and the corporate sector both 
immediately and in the long run. Nevertl^ 
less, on the whole the market has received 
the Budget favourably. It had expected a 
much harsher Budget. Market circles 
feel they have been let off somewhat le 
ently. Following the excise duties, propor¬ 
tionate price increases are expected* 





budget summary 

A step-up in 

New Dn.in, May 28 

P RESBINTING the General Budget lor 
1971-72 to Parliament today, the Fin¬ 
ance Minister, Mr Y. B Chavan, disclosed 
that the overall budgetary gap, taking re¬ 
venue and capital accounts together, would 
now be Rs 397 crores. 

Referring to hisr commitment to step 
up the Plan outlay which he had made 
when he presented the interim budget last 
March, Mr Chavan stated that it was pro¬ 
posed to increase the outlay under the Cen¬ 
tral Plan by Rs 155 crores—from Rs 1,195 
notes envisaged in the interim budget to 
Rs 1,350 crores. In terms of actual expendi¬ 
ture, this would represent an increase of 
more than Rs 300 crores over the previous 
year. 

Speaking of the tragedy in East Bengal 
as one of the darkest episodes in human 
histoiy, he said he had tentatively made a 
provision of Rs 60 crores for relief to eva¬ 
cuees Rs 20 crores were expected to 
accrue to the Budget on revenue account 
by \\ay of external assistance Mr Chavan 
sa'd it was the Government’s hope and 
endeavour that all these unfortunate people 
would be able soon to return lo their 
hornet and hearths in dignity and honour. 
‘Meanwhile we regard it as the responsi¬ 
bility of the international community lo 
shale with us the burden involved” Mr 
Chavan expre.sscd the hope that substan¬ 
tial supplies from abioad would be avail¬ 
able for providing relief. 

Reaffirming the Government’s resolve 
to ueatp more employment opportunities, 
Mr Chavan disclosed that a further sum 
of 25 crores was being set aside for 
schemes specially designed to suit the edu- 
cited unemployed, including engineers and 
ttchnicians. This would be m addition to 
the provision of Rs 50 ciores made m the 
nitcrim budget for the crash programme 
for riu'al employment 

Giving the revised estimates for 1970- 
71 Mr Chavan said that according to the 
latest indications, the overall deficit would 
be Rs 270 crores—^ 40 crores more than 
the interim budget estimates The Finance 
-Minister recalled the concern he had then 
expressed about the State Governments’ 
overdrafts with the Reserve Bank of India 
This tendency, he said, had showm no signs 
of abatement, and at the end of last March 
ds many as 14 States had overdrafts aggre- 
J^'atiTig to Rs 260 crores. This was despite 
the increased special assistance of Rs 195 
orores to the States during 1970-71 Mr 
Chavan appealed to the States to maxi- 
iiuse their efforts to raise additional rc- 
i^urces and to enforce the strictest dis¬ 
cipline on the growth of non-Plan 

expenditure. 

The major sectors in which the Central 
^an outlay is to be significantly raised 
Agriculture Rs 32 crores; food pro¬ 
curement Rs 18 crores; shipping Rs 16 
crores; ports Rs 13 crores; roads Rs 10 
crores; mines and metals Rs 9 crores; health 
and family planning Rs 12 crores; and post 
telegraphs Rs 11 crores. 

The intenm budget had already provid¬ 
ed Rs 71^ cro|^ towards Central assist- 
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Plan outlay 

amp for the Plans <;f the States and the 
Union Territories an increase of Rs 74 
croies over the Budget for 1970-71 The 
provision lor a nutiition piogramme for 
childicn IS being rai-nl from Rs 4 ciores 
to Rs 10 crores and i' being included m 
the Plan Mr Chavin also disclosed that 
25 per cent of fresh admissions to public 
schools would be received for meritorious 
candidates who would be given Govern¬ 
ment .scholarships 

Summing up the overall budgetary pic¬ 
ture for 1971-72, Mr Chavan said that on 
revenue account rc^ceipts are likely to be 
Rs 3,562 crores and expenditure Rs 3,587 
crores ms would leave a deficit of 
Rs 25 crores as against the interim budget 
estimate of a revenue surplus of Rs 114 
crores 

On capital account total receipts are 
now placed at Rs 2 024 crores as against an 
expenditure of Rs 2,396 crores—a deficit of 
Rs 372 crores, Rs 18 crores more than the 
one shown in the jntonm budget 

The over all budgetary gap would bo 
Rs 397 cTorcs after taking into account the 
revenue expected frc)m the changes rcrenl- 
ly announced m railway fart's and freight 
and the changes pioposed in the post and 
telegraph tariff 

Mr Chavan refem^d to the recent gene- 
r<il clechon and said that the Guveinnient 
had leceived from the people a massive 
mandate for socialism and for rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth matched bv incroasod social 
justice A good deal had already been 
done to initiate measures for creating gain¬ 
ful work for the urban imemploycd wxll 
as the rural under-employed and the Gov¬ 
ernment intended to do muih more in 
future Faster growth and greater social 
justice could be achieved only m an cn- 


Taxation 


New Delhi, May 28 
rpHFi Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, 

today introducerl taxation proposals 
lo yield Rs 177 ciore's m 1971-72. This wdl 
result in the overall budgetary gap of 
Rs 397 crores being scaled down to Rs 220 
crores 

Direct taxes 

In the field of personal income tax, 
the rate of surcharge in the case of 
individuals as wlU as Hindu undivided 
families is being increased from 10 per 
cent to 15 per cent provided the total in¬ 
come exceeds Rs l‘>,000 per annum Tn a 
full year, the impact of the proposal will be 
to provide an additional Rs 20 crores to the 
exchequer For 1971-72 the revenue yield 
is expected to be aiound Rs 12 croies 

The deduction from long-term capital 
gains allowed in computing the taxable 
income of non-corporate assessees is being 
reduced from 45 per cent to 36 per cent 
where such gains relate to lands and 
buildings, and from 65 per cent to 50 per 
cent in respect of other capital gains. 


vironmont of relative price stability This 
would require continuous vigilance. 

It Was also neretsaiv to make a fresh 
appraisal of the Plan as a whole and the 
emphasis had to be on moisures which * 
would speed up tlu^ pioce^s nl implemen¬ 
tation of projects fester tho expansion of 
employment opportunities and reduce 
disparities Efficient pcrtcimame on the 
pari of public sectoi putcr]in'if s wa:> cru¬ 
cial for the Govi^rnmcnt’s nvcnli develop¬ 
ment effort. Increasing attention was be¬ 
ing devoted to raising their gc'ncul effi¬ 
ciency and tackling admini-trativc and 
procedural delays 

Referring to the development of back¬ 
ward areas, Mr Chavan said that S( hemes 
for thoir growdh should get their due share 


Budget at a glance 

(Bb croroB) 
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in the general allotment of iiitenial and 
cxtcinal rc.sources under the Plan. The spe¬ 
cial provisions made last year for improve¬ 
ment of slums weic being maintameci. If 
the State Governments or municipal bodies 
initMtcd viable schemes to improve the 
living conditions for slum dwGller.s, the 
Central Government would consider the 
question of financial accommodation 


proposals 


The incidenre of tax on long-term 
capital gains will be incicased in the case 
of companies wedJ This increase is be- 
iiig brought about by laismg the rates of 
tax from 40 per cent to 45 per c'ent in 
respect of gains icdatint/ to lands and build¬ 
ings and from 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
in respect of other gains. 

Taxation on slabs of net wealth above 
Rs 15 lakhs will now attract a uniform 
rate of tax of 8 per cent Also for purposes 
of taxation, the first Rs 1 lakh of wealth 
in the case of all individual assessees and 
the fir^t Rs 2 lakhs for Hindu undivided 
families will be included ir net wealth. 
Exemption in respect of appiovixl finan¬ 
cial investments, owner-occupied house 
and agricultural assets will continue, 

'Phe exemption from w’ealih tax cur¬ 
rently available for household jewellery 
and for shares forming part of initial capi¬ 
tal is cues is being withdrawn In the ease 
of conveyance, the exemption will now be 
limited to Rs 25,000 m the ag^rt'gate The 
(Continued on page 1026) 
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SURVEY 


THE AILING RAILWAYS 

^HE financial position of the Railways 
^ continues to be a source of uncase. 
Since 1964-65 the Railways have not been 
able to meet fully the liability for devel¬ 
opment fund works, and frt>m 1966-67 it 
has been defaulting on the full annual 
dividend liability to the general ex¬ 
chequer. At the end of 1971-72 the revenue 
reserve fund is expected to owe to the 
general revenues in all Rs 38.83 crores. 
•niese realities are to be viewed in the 
context of the emphasis by the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Commis.sion (ARC) on the 
need for the Railways, being the largest 
public sector undertaking, functioning on 
Bound business and commercial prindples. 
In this connection the ARC had made 49 
recommendations in its report on Rail¬ 
ways. Mr K. Hanumanthaiya, Union Rail¬ 
way Minister (who, incidentally, had 
headed the ARC), however, stated in his 
Railway Budget speech that so far only six 
recommendations had been accepted fully 
or with minor modifications. The other 
recommendations are still under various 
stages of examination. Tliis leisurbly 
approach to such a vital issue needs to be 
revised. The Railways have remained tar 
too long in the rod. The nation cannot 
afford to allow this situation to persist. 
Something needs to be done, and done as 
early as possible. 

According to the Railw'ay Minister, 
the financial performance of the Railways 
is unimpressive particularly becausie of 
the increased incidents of thefts and 
labour unrest in the Eastern and South- 
Eastern Railways, social burdens such as 
unremunerativc branch linos, deficit on 
passenger iratTic and especially on the 
suburban lines in the three cities of Bom¬ 
bay, Calcutta and Madras. The other drag 
is the loss on low-rated commodities such 
as coal, ores, stone, cement, fertilisci*s, 
foodgrains and salt. The third factor 
listed by the Minister is that the annual 
increases in the costs of operation are 
creating a big lag between the income and 
the working expenses. It' has been esti¬ 
mated that operational costs have gone up 
by 72 per cent since 1963-64, while in¬ 
creases in passenger fares and in freight 
rates have been of the order of 19.6 per cent 
and 22.7 per cent respectively. These 
figures would indicate that the Railways 
recover only 36 per cent of the increase 
in their cost of operation. This, in short, 
is the Railway Minister’s explariation for 
the poor performance of the Railways. 

There is, however, another side to the 
picture also. According to the report of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General of 
India for the year 1969-70 the utilisation of 
locomotives shows a downward trend since 
1960-61. This is especially true in the case 
of steam lo<.'omotives. As the report has 
pointed out, there has been deterioration 
not only in the case of steam locomotives 
but also in those of diesel and electric 
locomotives after 1964-65 on all the Rail¬ 
ways except the South-Eastern Railway. 
The Railway Board’s explanation is that 
steam locomotives have been relegated to 


an inferior service with the progressive 
diesolisation and electrification; other 
reasons put forward are non-materialisa¬ 
tion of traffic and conditions of mixed 
tr^c. Some of these factors are certainly 
within the control of the Railway Board. 

In order to reduce the gap bet'vv'een 
revenues and working expenses, the Rail¬ 
way Minister has proposed measures 
designed to net in an additional Rs 35 
<’rores in a full year. In this the share of 
freight would be Rs 21,80 crores in a full 
year and of passenger fare RvS 13.20 crores. 
During the cuirent financial year their 
joint contribution will be of the order of 
Rs 26,25 crores. The phy.sical targets for 
the Railways have been reduced from 265 
million tonnes to 240.5 million tonnes of 
originating goods traffic for the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan. The Plan outlay has con- 
.sequently been reduced from Rs 1.525 
crores to Rs 1,275 crores. And the outlay 
for 1971-72, accordingly, comes down from 
Rs 308 crores to Rs 280 crores as far as 
works, machinery, and rolling stocks are 
concerned. At the same time the Minister 
has admitted that, as a result of the re¬ 
vival of the economy, there might be an 
upsurge in the traffic demand, and the Rail¬ 
way Plan would have to remain flexible. 
When traffic demand calls for new works, 
the necessary resources will have to be 
found All this tfe rather intriguing and 
has given ri.se to the rumour that perhaps 
there might be a scaling down of the ovei> 
all targets for the Fourth Plan. 

The steps proposed by the Railway 
Minister can be of help only over a short 
period. A more comprehensive approach 
to railway finances is necessary if they are 
to be put on a sound basis. TTie questions 
such as freights for moving bulk traffic, 
rationalisation of the classification of 
passengers and some arrangement for pass¬ 
ing the burden of Railways’ social respon¬ 
sibility to the general revenue will have to 
be considered from a long-range point of 
view. There was much force in the pro¬ 
posal that the railway trains should have 
only two classes, upper and lower, and 
that the fares charged for each class 
should be commensurate with the ameni¬ 
ties provided. This proposal needs active 
consideration. Similarly, the problem of 
bulk cargo has to be examined in terms of 
the cost of carrying the cargo. Admittedly, 
railway finances have to be planned in 
terms of very intricate technical considera¬ 
tions. But this is no reason why the 
exercise should not be attempted with a 
view' to pulling the Railways from below 
the red line. O 

SENSIBLE SUGAR POLICY 

the decontrol of sugar the 
Government has finally disowned its 
obligation to finance the huge stocks, esti¬ 
mated to be over three million tonnes, 
with the sugar mills. The policy of partial 
decontrol which has been in force since 
August 16, 1967. has over the years 
deteriorated into a virtual subsidisation 
of inefficient units at the expense of the 
consumer. The record sugar production of 


4.26 million tonnes in 1969-70 and 4,1 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1970-71 created a near-glut in 
the market. The prices of free sale sugar 
came down to such an extent that in some 
areas they were ruling even lower than 
those of levy sugar. Factories in high- 
cost zones found it difficult to sell their 
quota of levy sugar since the deficit States 
were reluctant to lift high-priced levy 
sugar when the commodity was freely 
available at comparable rates in the open 
market. All this resulted in huge accumu. 
lation of stocks in several zones leading 
to acute financing problems. In some 
areas the mills failed not only to pay the 
cane growers and Government dues but 
even the wages of the workers. At the 
same time, there was persistent demand 
from the sugar industry for revision of 
levy prices on the ground that the cost of 
production had increased. Some sugar 
mills took recourse to litigation and 
obtained interim court orders involving 
substantial increase in prices with the re¬ 
sult that the system of controls was about 
to break down in many parts of the 
country. 

Hence it was quite logical on the part 
of the Government to have decontrolled 
sugar. According to the new policy, as 
announced in the Lok Sabha on May 25 by 
the Union Minister for Agriculture, Mr 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, the distinction be¬ 
tween free sale sugar and levy sugar will 
disappear. Until now 60 per cent of the 
production was being released as levy 
sugar and 40 per cent reserved for the free 
market—^the former carrying an excise 
duty of 25 per cent and the latter 37.5 per 
cent ad valorem. T^ie entire production 
will now carry a uniform excise duty of 30 
per cent od valorem calculated on the 
basis of a tariff value of Rs 125 per 
quintal. All controls on distribution have 
been lifted except the monthly release of 
sugar from factories to wholesalers, whirh 
the Government will continue to regulate 
in order to maintain reasonable and stable 
prices and ensure adequate supplies 
throughout the year. Hence the free 
market prices in future will depend on 
the amount of sugar released every month 
by the Government. However welcome the 
decision of the Government to decontrol 
sugar, it must be pointed out ffiat the 
power to regulate supplies is fraught with 
the potential danger of co-operatives and 
other interests using their political in¬ 
fluence to reduce the monthly releases in 
order to maintain retail prices at higher 
levels. This has happened in the past, and 
the Government should primarily keep the 
interests of the consumer in mind while 
fixing the monthly releases, 

The prices of sugar in low-cost zones 
such as Maharashtra, for instance, are 
bound to decline as a result of the ne^ 
policy. Already there was a fall of Rs ^ 
to Rs 10 per quintal in the Bombay mar¬ 
ket within 24 hours of the announcement 
of the new policy. There have been mar¬ 
ginal price declines In deficit States also 
The Government ^ould allow retail pric« 
to come down to a reasonable level whirl 
alone would answer mort fundamental 
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problem that faceg the Indian sugar Indus- 
namely, the stepping up of domestic 
consumption'. □ 


UiBOUR : DIALOGUE BEGINS 

rpHE Union Labour Minister, Mr R. K. 
* Khadilkar, assured the trade union 
representatives whom he met m con¬ 
ference recently m New Delhi that the 
Government would consult labour repre¬ 
sentatives m all matters such as prepara¬ 
tion of plans and major economic policies 
affecting them. From the point of view 
of labour this wa 3 *a significant gam out 
of this conference. As for the rest he 
could not make much headway in induc¬ 
ing the trade union leaders to agree among 
themselves on the question of determining 
the bargain agent for each industry and 
industnal unit and also on the machinery 
for the settlement of disputes As Mr 
Khadilkar stated at a press conference 
later the trade union representatives had 
agreed that the bargain agent should be 
the majority union, but the quesfon was 
how this agent is to be selected. The 
INTOC has all along held that it should 
be through verification of membership of 
the unions while others have insisted that 
the question of who should represent 
labour should be decided through re¬ 
course to secret ballot. This js a very 
long-standing dispute and the ve.w f'lf't 
that the present conference failed to end 
the deadlock indicates that unless the Gov¬ 
ernment took initiative in this matter 
nothing worthwhile will emerge 

As regards the question of settlement 
of disputes the trade unions demanded 
that the matter should be left to bipartite 
discuss ons without governmental inter¬ 
ference m the form of adjudication Mr 
S A Dange is reported to have said that 
the present industrial tribunals should be 
abtjlishod There is also general opposi¬ 
tion to the setting up of an Industrial 
Relations Commission as recommended by 
the National Labour Commission. The 
mim objection to adjudication and arbit¬ 
ration seems to be that these would lead 
to litigation, and that the employers hav¬ 
ing larger resources at their disposal 
would be in a better position to take ad¬ 
vantage of the time-consunrung and costly 
processes 


The Union Labour Minister also met 
representatives of employers The mam 
point made by the employers at this meet¬ 
ing was that wages should be linked with 
productivity. This again has been the 
view expressed many times before. The 
niam difficulty, however, is to secure an 
a^opment on how productivity should be 
jneasured. So far no fool-proof formula 
nas been evolved and perhaps senous 
attempts have not been made to sit down 
With the representatives of workers and 
employers to secure an agreement on a 
workable formula 

Two points made by Mr Naval H. Tata 
at the meeting deserve some considera¬ 
tion. One is that the Government of India 
and the State Governments should evolve 
a coHDrdinated labour policy so that both 
Workers and employers knew their rights 
®nd duties The other is that there should 
De M apeic body of all trade unions which 
evolve a unified approach from 
to problems relating to industrial 
^iation^ Tliis would, of course, mean 
^t employer^ too, will have a concerted 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS 
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MONTHLY INDICATORS 
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ANNUAL INDICATORS 
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THE WEEK 


VHE Union Budget for 1971-72 was 
* presented to Parliament on May 28. 
{See also Editorial and Market Gossip.) 

• • « 

The Economic Survey 1970-71 pre¬ 
sented to Parliament by the Union 
Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavnn. on 
May 25 estimates that in 1970-71 the 
growth of national income will by and 
large attain the Fourth Plan target level 
of 5.5 per cent a year. This w'as mainly 
duo to the rate of growth of over 5 per 
cent in the agricultural sector. According 
to the Survey, “overall industrial output 
is likely to have grown by a little more 
than 5 per cent”. Corporate performance 
has been satisfactory and the stock market 
displayed great confidence. For the year 
as a whole the av<‘rage level of wholesale 
prices during 1970-71 was 5.6 per cent 
higher th.an what obtained in 1909-70. The 
volume of external assistance available de¬ 
clined in 1970-71 inasmuch as fresh aid 
commitments including debt relief and 
unutilised aid commitments of earlier 
years together amounted to Rs 2,484 crores, 
Rs 257 crores le.ss than in 1909-70. The 
Survey says that on present indications 
the growth rate of our export.s during the 
entire year 1970-71 is expected to be 8 to 
8^^ per cent which would exceed the Fourth 
Plan annual export target of 7 per cent. 
The declining trend in food imports con¬ 
tinues. India’s .short-term indebtedness to 
the IMF has been wiped nut. 

* • 

The Railway Budget for 1971-72 pre¬ 
sented to Lok Sabha on May 24 proposed 
to raise Rs 26.25 crores by way of increase 
in fares and freights. After taking into 
consideration the proposed increases, the 
gross trallic receipt.^ are estimated at 
Rs 1,070.25 crores and working expenses 
and miscellaneous transactions at Rs 903.3,5 
crore.s. This resulted in a surplus of 
Rs 166.90 crores. But after meeting the 
dividend obligations to general revenue 
amounting to Rs 173.77 crores, the Rail- 
wa.y 9 had a net deficit of Rs 6.87 crores 
which has been left uncovered. The Minis¬ 
ter for RailvTays announced a sizable 
reduction of Rs 250 crores in the Railw’^ay s 
Fourth Plan outlay from Rs 1.525 crores to 
Rs 1,275 crores. 


The Union Government announced on 
May 25 the decontrol of price, distribution 
anci movement of sugar. However, the 
releases of sugar from factories for sale to 
wholesalers will continue to be regulated 
in order to maintain prices and enswe 
availability throughout the year. 'Die 
Union Government has also announced a 
uniform rale of excise duty on siigar at 
30 per cent ad imlorem instead of the 
sent 25 per cent on levy sugar and 37,5 
per cent on free sale sugar. Following the 
announcement of decontrol, sugar prices 
registered a significant fall in the Bombay 
market. The price of 30 D variety dropped 
from Rs 201 to Rs 191 per quintal (See 
also Sun)cp,) 


Tile Union Government is reported to 
have cleared Tatas’ Rs 56-<Tore Mithapur 
fertiliser project, ’The project (a modified 
version of the earlier proposal to set up a 
Rs 200-crore giant complex) envisages the 
production of about G lakh tonnes of com¬ 
plex fertilisers. The project, however, 


awaits permission to import phosphoric 
acid required by the plant in the first five 
years. 

« • • 

The Reserve Bank on May 24 an¬ 
nounced relaxation of credit control on 
bank advances against mustard seed, 
rapeseed and soyabean. The minimum 
margin banks are required to keep in 
respect of advances against these three 
commodities has been reduced from 75 per 
cent to 60 per cent. 

• • • 

The Uttar Pradesh Ministry, headed 
by Mr Kamlapali Tripathi, was expanded 
on May 21 by the addition of 31 new mem¬ 
bers. bringing the total to 38.^ ^ ^ 

Mr N. Sanjiva Reddy announced on 
May 25 his resignation from the Working 
Committee of the Congress (O). He wants 
to be free from “narrow party considera¬ 
tions.” 

♦ * ★ 

Air-Tridia launched its first trans- 
Atlantic Jumbo jet flight from London to 
New York with 58 passengers on board of 
the mammoth airliner which can carry 350. 
Air-Tndia ha.s also announced plans for the 
setting up of a charter company for the 
management of chartered flights. The Cor¬ 
poration is also planning to set up two 
hotels in Bombay through its subsidiary, 
the Hotel Corporation of India, in techni¬ 
cal collaboratioiv, with the West German 
firm, Stei.genbergGr. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

The Kerala Government decided on 
May 26 to give concession in the duty 
charged on electricity consumed by inilus- 
trial undertakings in the State—5 per cent 
to ordinary industries and 19 per cent to 
inlcnsive industrial undertakings in areas 
other than Greater Cochin. ^ ^ ^ 

Pakistan agreed in a letter to the UN 
Secretary-Gneeral to accept a UN co-ordi¬ 
nator for humanitarian relief assistance to 
East Bengal. 

In Parliament 

Tile Budget session of the Lok Sabha 
and the Rajya Sabha began on Tuesday, 
May 24. 

The Union Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, stated in the Rajya Sabha on May 


25 that there was no proposal under con¬ 
sideration to demonetise 100-rupee and 
1,000-rupee notes. 

The Minister of State for AgricuLuie 
Mr A. P. Shinde, stated in the Lok Sabha 
on May 25 that the Government had in¬ 
structed the Food Corporation of India to 
procure rain-damaged wheat "as far as 
possible” with a view to helping farmers, 
About 20 to 25 per cent of the wheat ha^ 
vested in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh and 10 
to 15 per cent in Punjab and Haryana are 
estimated to be damaged by rains. 

The Rajya Sabha referred on May 26 
to a joint committee a Bill to amend the 
Advocates Act 1961 which would ensure, 
among other things, that a lawyer had 15 
years practice before he becomes a mem¬ 
ber of the Bar Council of India. 

The Rajya Sabha adopted on May 26 
the Indian Telegraph Second Amendment 
Bill 1970 seeking to remove a section in 
the Telegraph Act which provides for 
punishment of a person who transmits or 
causes to be transmitted by telegraph an 
information which he knows to be forced 
or fabricated. 

Money easy 

Conditions were unchanged in the 
Bombay short-term money market as of 
Tuesday. Demand for funds was main¬ 
tained and there were borrowers over at 
the close. In the inter-bank call section, 
both renewals and fresh money were re¬ 
ported at per cent. In Calcutta and 
Madra.s markets also the rate ruled at 41 
per cent. 

Price index steady 

During the week ended May 8, 1971, 
the Index Number of Wholesale Prices 
recorded a nominal rise of 0.3 per cent to 
182.0. At this level, the index was only 2.2 
per cent above its level a year ago. 

PEOPLE 

ILfR Harish C. Jain has been appointed 
Regional Pre.sident of the Interna¬ 
tional Advertising Association. 

★ 

Mr S. T. Raja has been appointed* Man- 
aging Director of Premier Automobiles 
Ltd. 


50 years ago 

Motorists and those who use petrol In 
industrial pursuits will be gratified at the 
news that measures are being taken m Great 
Britain to produce alcohol on a large scale 
so as to seriously rival petrol, which Is not 
only scarce but necessarily dear. Rc^nt ex¬ 
periments, wc read, of a mixture of flf^ per 
cent of alcohol, twenty-five per cent of 
zol and twenty-five per cent of puffin have 
yielded satisfactory results and the mixture, 
wc are assured, can be produced at the pri^ 
of 2s 8d per gallon. Lcrislation wlU shortly 
be undertaken In CJreat Britain to relax the 
embargo on the nse of alcohol for commer¬ 
cial purposes. In fact, as Mr George Howell, 
a member of the Institute of Petroleum Md 
Technologists, puts it, we are entering the 
oil age which no doubt the coal strike In 


England has hastened. The railway conypa- 
nies are converting locomotives from coal to 
oil fuel at the rate of one in six, while there r 

is every prospect that twenty-five per cent or 'j 

the British furnaces will soon be burning oil. 

We are, therefore, particularly pleased to ; 
Icam that in the near future petrol witt be ; 
produced in quantities appreciably mrp s 
enough to send down the price coiisldcwbly 
In this country. So far petrol was obtained 
by refining petroleum; but now a simple 
cess has been discovered and patented in the 
United States of America by which petrol, or 
ga.soIene, may be obtained from some erf the 
by-products of bituminous coal, of which we 
have plenty of suitable quality in India. The 
process, wc hear, will shortly be working In 
this country. 

COBOIERCE 

Uay is, 1^1 





fieilt} FoirMift tnW: C»m No. 1 

Mr. Hindhkar hm rh Forklift Trucks koffi in vow motoriah handling ? 

That's easily answered. Our materials handling involves the stacking of material in our 
stores and transporting scrap and material bins, press tools and finished products to 
the various sections of our Works. A Forklift Truck is a great help because it saves us 
a lot of time ail round. We find our Godrej Electric Forklift Truck really very convenient. 

Wsi there any special reason for choosing an Electric Forklift Truck ? 

Well, we had a choice between the Electric and Diesel models. But we opted for an 
Electric Forklift—the Godrej EC- 40 ~becau$e apart from its low maintenance cost, 
it is fume-free, hence neat, clean and silent. It's also easy to manoeuvre and operate. 

What made you opt for the Godrej EC-40? 

Its many advantages. Like the exclusive Carbon Pile System. This hydraujically 
actuated System provides Infinite Inching and an extremely smooth drive with faster 
acceleration. Also Reverse Torque Braking which eliminates the need to stop the Truck 
before reversing. Besides, the battery and contactor tips last for a much longer time. 

MATERIALS HANDLING 
DISCUSSION WITH 
MR.A.A.HINDUKAR, 

WORKS ENGINEER AT 
GUEST KEEN WILLIAMS. 



AN lUUMINATING 



FORKLIFT 

TRUCKS 


Electric Models: FiCE D' 2(324 d Inmu; 

EC 40 (2 torn■.(,•) 

Diesel Models: DCY 4(,) (2 toono) 
DCY 50 (2!, toniu.') 
DCY 8(3 (4 tonne) 


iNMKTwnAw ta: 

^ Boyce Mfg. Co. Pyt. Ltd.. Bombay 12 


Branches at: Calcutta. Oelhl.Madras, Hyderabad, Kanpur. 


ShUpiBBSA^] 
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Railwa/s vs crime & politics 


New Delhi. 

was the Ks 22<crore increase in 
freight rates or the marginal increases 
in passenger fares, or even the 16 per cent 
cut in the Fourth Plan outlay for the 
Railways which was the central theme of 
Mr Hanumanthaiya’s 1971-72 Railway 
Budget speech. The chaotic conditions in 
the crucial Eastern and South-Eastern 
Railways appropriately dominated Mr 
Hanumanthaiya’s account of the perform- 
ance of our Railways. 

The Eastern and South-Eastern Rail¬ 
ways constitute the backbone of Indian 
Railways. The Minister of Railways report¬ 
ed to the nation, that the conditions in 
these regions continue to cause anxiety"* 
Mr Hanumanthaiya said that the very 
functioning of the Railways in these regions 
was being hampered by “daily dislocation 
of train services”* 

In Mr Hanumanthaiya’s word.s this is 
the state of affairs In the Eastern and 
South-Eastern Railways: ‘‘Thefts of over¬ 
head traction wire, theft of tele-com- 
munication cables and equipment, attacks 
on trams and staff, organised looting of 
wagons and luggage vans, large-scale thefts 
of wagon fittings and track fittings, have 


men of the Railway Protection Force lost 
their lives during the year. The entire 
route from Calcutta to Mughalsarai is now 
electrified and the theft of overhead trac¬ 
tion copper wire puts the entire train 
operations out of gear on the electrified 
section for several hours each day. 

"A Review of the Performance of the 
Indian Government Railways” prepared by 
the Directorate of Statistics and Econo¬ 
mics of the Ministry of Railways pin¬ 
pointed the disastrous impact of a “bandh” 
in one region on the entire railway system 
of the country when it observed: 

“Movement of other general goods had 
been less than the target mainly owing to 
poor mobility in the Eastern sector and 
slow release at terminals in Calcutta and 
Howrah area. There were as many as 
eight major ‘bandhs’ during the first nine 
months of the year, comnletely dislocating 
traffic. The crippling effect of one such 
‘bandh* can be appreciated from the fact 
that during the Bengal bandh on 8th Dec¬ 
ember 1970, nearly 550 trains were stabled 
and 60,000 wagons immobilised on different 
Railways. The frgquent dislocations and 


dow releases of wagons at tenniiuds not 
only affected loading on the Eastern, South- 
Eastern and North-East Frontier Railways 
but also from all other Railways for des.' 
tinations on these Railways. Tlxe hold-up 
of abnormally large number of wagons in 
loaded or damaged condition on these Rail¬ 
ways reduced the overall availability of 
wagons on all Indian Railways as a result 
Though there is no overall shortage of 
wagons on Indian Railways, sufficient num- 
her of wagons were not available day-to- 
day for clearing the demand on hand. This 
naturally has had an impact on the various 
indices of utilisation of assets in 1970-71.,. “ 

The lightning strike of the employees 
in Dhanbad division of the Eastern 
way in February and in the Tatanagar 
yard and shed of Southern Railway in 
March on trivial and flimsy grounds al¬ 
most paralysed the goods traffic. The East¬ 
ern and South-Eastern Railways together 
account for three-fifths of the total ton- 
nage carried by the Railways as a whole 
and hold two-fifths of the total number of 
broad gauge wagons. This is why lawless¬ 
ness in the eastern region makes the task 
of the Railways most unenviable and it 
still has to be realised that there are 
powerful political forces in league with the 
law-breakers as they are with the smug¬ 
glers. Railways alone cannot break this al¬ 
liance of crime and politics. □ 


become the order of the day. On Eastern 
Railway alone, during the first three 
months of the current year, there were 
as many as 155 cases of theft of overhead 
fdectric wire, 369 cases of theft of tele- 


From bad to worse 

By A Special Correspondent 


communication cables and equipment, 305 
cases of attack on trains, 39 cases of at¬ 
tack on stations and 33 cases of assault on 
railway staff. Hundreds of wagons remain 
Immobilised due to theft of brake beams^ 
bearings and other fittings. Goods trains 
have had to be stopped for several hours 
a day in the busy sections in the Eastern 
region due to the theft of overhead wires, 
The two Railways should normally have 
loaded a minimum of 6,500 coal wagons 
daily in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. 
In the last few months they have hardly 
been able to load 5,500 coal wagons. It is, 
therefore, that coal supplies to Industry, 
power generation, brick kilns have been 
so unsatisfactory. The movement of food- 
grains has also been affected”. 

Mr Hanumanthaiya should have also 
add^ that in encounters with criminals 23 


Incidsnee of thtfu and pQfwtgto of 
railway tquipnwnt 

(No. of osmb) 



1 April to October 

Item 

1069 

1 1970 


Eastern! 

Sodth- 

Eaatero 

|Esstem| 

South- 

Bsstem 

Bleetrio traotlon. 

wire thefts .. 
Conuol 

suspeiMloa .. 
Wsaon brasses.. 

108 

f.ras 

9,106 

10 

420 

822 

265 

3,312 

11,765 

45 
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IF the railway finances are in a bad shape, 
^ not all of it was of Mr Hanuman¬ 
thaiya’s making. The contribution of his 
predecessor, Mr Nanda, was substantial. In 
fact, the downward trend in the railway 
finances began in 1964-65 when the rail¬ 
ways could not meet their full liability for 
the development fund work. The years of 
drought and recession made things worse. 
From 1966-67 the railways have not been 
able to meet fully even their yearly liabi¬ 
lity to the general exchequer of paying 
the dividends. In consequence, the revenue 
reserve fund has had to be drawn upon. 
Accumulations in it stood at Rs 63 crores 
in 196fifi7, but now the barrel has been 
scrapped to the bottom. In order to meet 
the dividend liability, the railways had in 
fact to borrow Rs 9 crores in 1969-70 and 
Rs 25 crores in 1970-71. The task before the 
railways, therefore, is to generate resour¬ 
ces which would not merely facilitate the 
repayment .of the loans but also to add to 
the development and revenue reserve 
funds. 

It cannot be said that the railways have 
made no effort to raise additional revenues. 
The estimated amounts raised through in¬ 
creases in fares and ^creases as well as 
adjustments in freight rates and the rela¬ 


tive contribution of the nicrease in fares 
as against freight rates is as follows: 



(Ra 

orores) 



1060-70 

1070-71 

1071-72 

Fares 

_ 

4 

4 

Freight rates .. 

3 

27 

32 

Total.. 

3 

31 

"sT 


Out of some Rs 70 crores raised in the 
past two years, some Rs 60 crores have 
been paid by those who, in spite of delay, 
losses and pilfering, continue to use the 
railways for transport of goods. Although 
road haulage is on the increase, the choice 
is not open In every kind of freight and 
railways will retain this custom, especially 
in bulk carriage. Nevertheless, the decline 
in 1970-71 of some five million tonnes of 
freight from the 1969-70 traffic ought to 
open the eyes of the railway authorities 
about the poor service which is driving 
away the customers. Against 2I(A million 
tonnes carried in 1968-69. the provision for 
rolling stock is for 265 million tonnes of 
originating traffic in 1973-74* Compared to 
an average yearly increase in traffic be^ 
tween 1961-62 and 1970-71 of less than six 
million tonnes, this presupposes an average 
increase over the next three years of 18 
million tonnes a year. This is an impos¬ 
sibly rosy assumption. The lack of progr^ 
on the c^ and steel programmea 
difficulties witii Ae Madras and 'Wsakh*- 



patnaro outer harbours imply that even the 
d^and fhr hauling iron ore for export to 
Japan will fall irfiort by at least five mil¬ 
lion tonnes In J97S-74. 

A tempting and easy way out of bud¬ 
getary problems, which should appeal to 
the Finance Ministry as well, would be to 
cut down, In anticipation of this reduced 
traffic^ the investment programme of 
the railways. It stands to reason that the 
railways should seek to cut their losses and 
the Finance Ministry to reduce its commit¬ 
ments to raise taxation and increase Plan 
expenditure. Mr Hanumanthaiya did exact¬ 
ly this when he anncJunced on Monday that 
the Railway Ministry has decided to re¬ 
duce the Fourth Plan outlay for railways 
fh)m Rs 1,523 crores to Rs 1,275 crores— 
a cut of Rs 260 crores. This is a shortsighted, 
anti-growth step. Unless there are parallel 
economies in their working expenses, how¬ 
ever, there is no likelihood of the rail¬ 
ways making good their promised contribu¬ 
tion from internal resources of about Rs 130 
crores. The expenses have gone up by. 
more than Rs 50 crores a year, mainly 
owing to the higher interim relief to the 
staff. Unless the prices and living costs are 
held in check, this outlay on materials and 
men must go on mounting. 

No less important from the long-term 
point of view is the operating efficiency of 
the railways. If there is a fall in this—as 
there indeed has been in recent years—the 
result is higher operating expenses and an 
increase in the capital investment required 
for the development of capacity. On one 
hand there are stories of surplus wagons— 
the Administrative Reforms Commission 
was told that their number was in the re¬ 
gion of 20,000 wagons. To the extent that 
they remain idle, there is waste of capacity. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to get 
wagons when required. The trip made by 
each wagon per day on the average is get¬ 
ting shorter over the years—from 77 wagon 
kilometres in 1956 and again in 1960 to 72 
in 1969. 

There are tremendous variations which 
are concealed in this average figure, with 
the best wagon-kilometre-per-wagon-day on 
the broad gauge being achieved by the 
Western Railways at 126 in 1962 and the 
worst by the North-East Frontier Railway 
at 51 in 1966-67. The interval between the 
time when a wagon is loaded and when it 
becomes available for re-loading is also 
going up—from 11 days in 1960 to 13 days 
in 1969. On the broad gauge, the net tonne 
kilometres per wagon day have also been 
going down—from 1.007 kilometres in 
1962-^ to 905 km in 1968-69. In the use of 
locomotives, too, there is a similar deter¬ 
ioration ; 

Kilometres done by broad-gauge fngines each day 
1960-61 1966.06 1967-68 

Steam rnigine 134 126 120 

Dnwcl engine 263 319 324 

Electric engine 116 270 269 

In 1941-42, the railways were operatinif 
at 160 engine kilometres per engine day 
for the steam locomotive and if this per- 
formance can be re-achieved, the railways 
will have regained something of their old 
efficient^. 

For the diesel and electric locomotives, 
the minirqum expected in fairly efficient 
organisatiwss is 650 kms a day. It is not 
^^^ble to economise on inv^ments In 
mlling 8tP^ because the average 
of tcftins baidied by different 
of is not going up. The study 


team of the ARC has put down 40 to 48 km 
per hour as the desirable average speed for 
diesel and electric trains on the broad 
gauge. While the existing speeds are no¬ 
where near this, the most disturbing devel¬ 
opment is the continuing decline in the 
speeds of trains hauled by steam locomo¬ 
tives : 

Average speed tn km 


1960-61 1967-68 

Steam train 18.9 15.4 

Diesel train 22.6 23.5 

Electric train .. 20.1 24.8 


This picture of dismal and deteriorat¬ 
ing performance can be completed by a 
word about the social purpose which ought 
to animate the largest public sector under¬ 
taking which is capable of becoming the 
best or the worst—public relations agency 
for the Government. The condition of the 
third class passenger has become worse 
with overcrowding and with the reluctance 
of the railways to add to the number of 
passengar trains. □ 


JT should gladden the hearts of all the 

lovers of democracy in our country 
that the opposition is very much alive in 
Parliament. The fears expressed on this 
score after the results of the elections to 
the fifth Lok Sabha had been announced 
have proved to be false. One can con¬ 
fidently hope that even the attenuated 
opposition would articulate different 
political opinions in the highest political 
forum in our country. The Government 
will have to remain constantly on its 
toes. If the opposition plays its cards well 
it will succeed in compelling the Gov¬ 
ernment to listen to criticisms of its 
policies and to adjust them in the light 
of the debates in Parliament. 

The crux of the matter is the op¬ 
portunity to be given to the oppo.sition 
to debate the important issues before 
the country and the Government, The 
rules of business in the two Houses 
need re-examination in the light of the 
experience gathered during almost two 
decades of the working of Parliament 
in our country. The opposition has a legi¬ 
timate grievance that full opportuni-* 
ties are not available to raise debates 
on policy i^es on t^ floor of the 
Houses. The Lok Sabha has a special 
privilege in the rights to move a vote 
of no confidence and to table adjourn¬ 
ment motions. In the fourth Lok Sabha 
the moving of no-confidence motion at 
the beginning of each session had be¬ 
come a routine after the split in the 
Congress. It seems to have been realis¬ 
ed noyr that this is not a very conve¬ 
nient weapon in the armoury of the 
opposition as its defeat amounts to an 
expression of confidence in the Govern¬ 
ment by the legislature. Mrs Gandhi 
took full advantage of this when her 
Cabinet advised the President to dis¬ 
solve the fourth Lok Sabha. 

The opposition can draw public at¬ 
tention to the important political issues 
through questions, half-an-hour discus¬ 
sions and private members’ resolutions. 
At the time of discussion on the Bud¬ 
get or on motion of thanks to President 
important policy questions cOuld be de¬ 
bated. But these weapons are not suffi¬ 
cient for the opposition to discharge 
its functions effectively. Questions are 
theoretically meant to elicit informa¬ 
tion and not to offer comments. Half- 
an-hour discussion should be raised 
similarly to discuss some action of the 
Government and not its policy. The fate 
of the private members’ resolution de¬ 
pends on the vagaries of the lots drawn. 
The opposition parties are therefore 
Justified in raising the issues through ad¬ 
journment motions. If definite rules, can 
be evolved to ensure that this method 
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of raising debates give sufficient scope 
to the opposition without it being mis¬ 
used for obstructing the work in Par¬ 
liament. much of the dissatisfaction 
with the present procedures would dis¬ 
appear. 

The rule of procedure as it stands 
today permits admission of an adjoiim- 
ment motion in the Lok Sabha under 
very stringent conditions. The matter 
must be urgent, it must be of recent 
origin and it must imply the Govern¬ 
ment’s failure to perform its duty. The 
principle underlying these conditions is 
very sound. The opposition can take re¬ 
course to an adjournment motion only 
if it is alleged in the motion that the 
Government had failed in its duties. 
The attempt to censure the Government 
thus must be only on the ground of 
failure of duty. But it does restrict the 
scope of adjournment motion to a nar- 
’ row field. The assumption is that under 
parliamentary democracy the executive 
must be free to formulate and imple¬ 
ment policies in the light of the infor¬ 
mation and advice available to it and 
in consonance with its own mandate 
from the people. It is on the ground of 
the need for conforming to the mandate 
that there could be a legitimate discus¬ 
sion on the policies pursued. There is 
not enough scope under the present rules 
to raise polity issues on the floor of the 
House unless the Government chose to 
do so. 

Ministers do often make statements 
•on the policies of the Government. 
These statements could form a matter 
for debate later. But for this purpose 
the concurrence of the Government is 
needed. In its absence all that the op¬ 
position could do is to put a few ques¬ 
tions to seek elucidation on some points 
relevant to the statement made. It needs 
to be considered if some method could 
be found to enlarge the opportunities 
available to the opposition to discuss 
policy matters on the floor of Parlia¬ 
ment. The Government need not fight 
shy of such discussions. An astute par¬ 
liamentarian could use the occasion to 
elucidate the Government’s point of 
view. If the oppositoin is crying for the 
moon the Minister concerned can suc¬ 
cessfully expose the demagogy and de¬ 
molish the points made, if he has done 
sufficient home work. 

— Rohit Dave 
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COMMON MARKET 

After the Brussels breakthrough 


Brussels. 

J^OMMON Market circles here have 
^ welcomed the success of the Pom- 
pidou-Heath summit But their satis¬ 
faction IS tmf?ed with uneasiness The 
issues on which the President and the 
Prime Minister were able to record a 
complete identity of views are precisely 
those on which the French position is 
very different from that of other EEC 
countries and particularly of the European 
Commission m Brussels 

The French and British favour a con¬ 
federation of European States^ the others 
and notably the Dutch and Belgians a 
federal structure. But if the question of 
political integration is unlikely to be 
taken up for some time the conflict over 
supranationality will make itself felt 
even before the entry negotiations are 
over. The French clearly want to take 
advantage of these negotiations to settle 
a number of institutional problems once 
for all. They want to revise the Rome 
treaty in order to make unanimity among 
the member States the rule rather than 
the exception in decision-makmg, even 
though the treaty provisions allowing de¬ 
cisions to be taken on the basis of a 
weighted maj'ority have been suspended 
indeftmtely under a gentlemen’s agree¬ 
ment 

The French also want to downgrade 
the Commission both by reducing its 
powers and increasing those of the Council 
of Ministers which they would like to 
transform into an essentially political 
institution. At the same time they have 
strenuously opposed all attempts to in¬ 
crease the powers of the Six-nation Euro¬ 
pean Parliament French efforts in all 
these directions have been resisted so far 
by the other member States but Common 
Market circles fear that they may have 
their way with British support. 

The identity of views recorded in the 
joint communique seems to extend to the 
EEC's relations with developing countries 
also. The French not surprisingly have 
always insisted that the Community give 
priority to its relations with Africa and 
Heath apparently has accepted this point 
of view. Although the joint communique 
renews the assurances given to the Com¬ 
monwealth sugar producers on May 12. its 
emphasis is on safeguarding the interests 
of the 18 African associated States. It is 
as if Mr Heath has preferred to forget the 
existence of the Commonwealth countries 
in Asia 

Earlier the two-day meeting between 
Mr Greoffrey Rippon and the six EEC 
foreign ministers had set the stage for the 
summit meeting between Mr Pompidou 
and Mr Heath—set il so well, in fact, tibat 
people here are confidently predicting a 
speedy settlement of the two remaining 
problems, Sttcb as New Zealand dairy pn>- 


ducts and the UK’s contribution to the 
Community budget If they are right, the 
British negotiations, begun last June, may 
be brought to a successful conclusion this 
June 

But at whose expense ? The anti- 
Marketeers in Britain believe it will be at 
the expense of the Bntish housewife and 
of the country’s standard of living. But 
with the provisional agreement on Com¬ 
monwealth sugar it IS clear that it will 
also be at the expense of the people of Fiji 
and Mauritius and the various Caribbean 
islands whose livelihood depends on their 
exports to the UK market under the 
terms of the Commonwealth Sugar Agree¬ 
ment (CSA). Despite the flow of fine 
words from Brussels it is abundantly clear 
that these countries face an uncertain 
future after 1£>74, when the CSA is to be 
terminated (provided, of crourse, that Bri¬ 
tain joins the EEC). If Britain and her 
chief negotiator, Mr Rippon, are partly to 
blame—for having accepted an obviously 
unsatisfactory offer by the Six—it is on the 
French that the largest share of the blame 
must fall 

A year ago the British explained to 
the Six the operation of the CSA and the 
benefits the develc^ing Commonwealth 
countries draw from it Under this Agree¬ 
ment some 14 million tons of sugar are 
imported into the UK each year from 
developing countries (this figure includes 
25,000 tons from India but not the Austra¬ 
lian quota of 340,000 tons, which is to be 
phased out by 1^4). Imports take place 
at a negotiated price which, under the 
C!SA, must be “reasonably remunerative 
to efficient producers” The price is the 
same for all exporting countries but m the 
case of the developing countries it includes 
a supplementary payment Some idea of 
the importance of the CSA for these coun¬ 
tries can be had from the fact that four- 
fifths of Fiji’s sugar exports and three- 
fifths of those of Mauritius take place at 
this price. The British hoped to be allow¬ 
ed to maintain imports from the C^SA 
countries at more or less their current 
level. The French, however, took the line 
that these imports should be cut by over 
half to 500,000 tons by the end of the 
transitional period (say 1978). The pro¬ 
posal was totally unacceptable not only to 
the Bntish but also to several of JVance's 
EEC partners. 

Then at the meeting of foreign 
ministers, in a move widely hailed as a 
substantial concession though it was noth¬ 
ing of the sort, the French submitted a 
fresh proposal to their Common Market 
partners. It contained an offer of associa¬ 
tion or a trade agreement for the Carilv 
bean countries, Fiji, Mauritius and Tonga. 
At the same time it provided for the CSA 
to run until the en^ of 1974. Pmally, It 
included an undertaking by the enlarge# 
Community to re-negotlate their common 


sugar policy, which expires in 1975, taking 
into account the interests of all the devel¬ 
oping countries. 

The last part of the proposal found 
little favour with the other Six, who felt 
it was far too vague. After protra-'ted 
discussions they decided to drop the re¬ 
ferences to the re-negotiated common 
sugar policy, which were replaced by 
other equally vague references to the 
sugar problem being solved in the frame¬ 
work of the offer of association. At the 
same time the UK was expected to hold 
down its own production of beet sugar to 
9CK),000 tons. 

The Six’s proposal was hardly gene¬ 
rous. The fact is that during the 1962 
negotiations with Mr Heath the Six had 
virtually agreed to offer associated status 
to the Commonwealth countries in the 
Caribbean and in the Indian and Pacific 
oceans Their refusal to renew this offer 
until now for tactical reasons was simply 
evidence of their bad faith towards the 
developing countries. As for their readi¬ 
ness to Jet the CSA run until the end of 
1974, it was the least they could do any¬ 
way: assuming that Britain joins the EEC 
in 1973 developing Commonwealth sugar 
producers will have a guaranteed access to 
the UK market for only another two years 

The crucial part of the Six’s offer, 
which dealt with the situation after 1974, 
was so vague as to be meaningless. Even 
Mr Rippon was forced to reject it, al¬ 
though some thought he overdid the part 
of the indignant British minister defend¬ 
ing the rights of the hapless blacks He 
insisted on what he termed “bankable 
assurance^”—in other words, assurances on 
the basis of which sugar producers could 
raise bank loans But in the face of the 
French refusal to give him any firm, 
quantitative guarantees he agreed to settle 
for a “suitable form of words”. But the 
Six were unable to comply even with this 
modest request. The best they could 
manage was an additional sentence affirm¬ 
ing the great importance the enlarged 
Community attached to safeguarding the 
interests of the countries iti question, 
whose economies depend in large measure 
on the export of primary products, espe¬ 
cially sugar. 

There was precious little to choose 
between the two versions of the joint 
claration. But the choice in fact was 
between rejecting the Six’s proposal (and 
thereby achieving little of substance dur 
ing the two-day session) or of accepting it 
(and creating a favourable climate for the 
Pompidou-Heath summit). Mr Rippo*^ 
took the expected course: he warmly 
thanked the Six for their generosi^ and 
acc^ted their proposal (subject to its ap 
proval by the Commonwealth countnes 
concerned). 

The latter must now decide i^ether 
they can take the French and British at 
their word and leave It to them to safe¬ 
guard their interests after 1974. The offer 
of association is tempting at first sign** 
even though acceptance is bound to 
the displeasure of the United States. 




it taost not be forgotten that the Six are 
very reluctant to give even their associated 
states preferential entry for agricultural 
products which they either produce them¬ 
selves (sugar) or which can be used m 
place of their domestic production (vege- 
table oils). Only last year the Six, at 
French instigation, rejected for the second 
time a request from the existing associated 
states to be allowed to export to the EEC 
a mere 8,000 tons of sugar a year at 
guaranteed prices. 

The plain truth is that the French 
and Belgian sugar producers look upon 
the tJK market, as their own in the event 
of Britain’s entry; and with the EEC’s 
sugar surplus running at well over one 
million tons a year they can be expected 
to light for it tooth and nail. Tlie French 
Government, despite its protestations of 
fnendship for developing countries, is 
backing them to the hilt. 

It is naive of the British to imagine 
that they will be in a better position to 
defend Commonwealth sugar interests 
once inside the EEC. The blunt truth is 
that when the enlarged Community 
negotiates a new common sugar policy in 
1974 the British will have so many of 
Iheir own interests to defend that they 
can be expected to sacrifice those of 
the developing Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries—just as they did last week. 

Our London correspondent adds: 

The Heath-Pompidou summit meeting 
in Paris on May 20 and 21 was preceded 
by a dramatically sudden agreement in 
the Brussels entry talks; on Common¬ 
wealth sugar imports, it happened, but the 
subject might have been anything. The 
French in fact yielded remarkably little 
on this disputed point (as British spokes¬ 
men did their best not to point out) but 
they yielded. They were signalling, it 
seemed, that they had at last recognised— 
fn the words of one of their ofificials—that 
the talks were “condemned to succeed”. 
Whether they were condemned to succeed 
On the far trickier point of New Zealand 
dairy imports was another matter; but the 
political will—apparently—exists. 

Whose political will, though? This is 
whore the pro-marketeers’ euphoria turns 
a little cold. The British Government has 
always proclaimed that the British public 
^ould swing towards EEC membership 
once the talks started going well. But at 
fbe last opinion poll, the public were 
about 20 per cent for and 60 per cent 
against. The public so far has not shown 
muen sign of being impressed. Worried 
by scaring prices—up about 9 per cent in 
12 months—it sees Europe as another 
”ieans of pushing them up further. It 
gave Mr Heath an extremely thick ear in 

municipal elections this month, which 
^®re a Labour triumph. He is no national 
leader in g position to swing a major con¬ 


stitutional diange on an unwilling but 
otherwise admiring country. Admire it 
does not. 

The Labour Party meanwhile may be 
heading for another great inlra-party 
rows, on this issue. Roughly half the 
Shadow Cabinet is for the EEC, roughly 
half against. Probably more than half the 
Parliamentary Party is against. The trade 
unions are vigorously against, like the 
average Labour (or Tory) voter. All these 
points of view will come into the open 
when the party holds its special congress 
on the EEC shortly. 

And how will Mr Wilson jump? He 
was the Prime Minister who set Britain 
back on the EEC road in 1967. But he has 
always maintained that he was for entry 
“if the terms were right’’—^which, of 
course, can mean anything. And Mr Wil¬ 
son has one (some people say only one) 
preoccupation: the political career of H 


Wilson. For a start, this means maintain¬ 
ing party unity. A possible solution might 
be to allow Labour MPs a free parliamen¬ 
tary vote on the basic issue, whether to. 
ratify an agreement reached m Brussels or 
not—but then to put on the Wliips m vot¬ 
ing on subsequent legislation that will be 
needed to make Britain conform with EEC 
law and practice. And Mr Wilson is not a 
man to offer gratuitous support to his 
political enemies—still less so if opposition 
could win him and his parly votes. 

It would not. therefore, be surprising 
if Mr Wilson lets the basic agreement go 
tlirough, but then seeks to bring down the 
Heath Government, with aid from fiercely 
anti-EEC Tories, on some matter of detail. 
This would give him an excellent chance 
of becoming Prime Ministep—without im¬ 
posing on him any obligation to get Britain 
into the EEX? again,, which would be all 
but impossible and (a3» privately, he must 
know) economically idiotic. □ 
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STEEL 

Short-term answer to shortages 


New Delhi. 

A NUMBER of interesting suggestions to 
^ increase the output and availability of 
steel in the shoit run were made at the 
recent meeting of the Steel Advisory 
Council in New Delhi. The mam function 
of the Council js to facilitate a consensus 
regarding distribution of steel and alloca¬ 
tion of quotas and priorities among rival 
categoiies of steel users. Its preoccupation 
with techniques of production is a result 
of the realisation that distribution arrangew 
ments will remain a fertile source of dis¬ 
satisfaction for all categories of steel 
users, unless something could be done to 
increase the overall availability of steel. 

Instead of improving, the position 
regarding the availability of steel is 
getting worse. Production of steel during 
1970-71 has been even less than in the 
previous year. In terms of ingots, produc¬ 
tion in lWO-71 was only 6.1 million tonnes 
as against 64 million tonnes in 1960-70. 
And production of finished steel by all 
categories of producers, including wire 
drawing units and scrap re-rollers, was 
only 4.72 million tonnes against 505 mil¬ 
lion tonnes in 1969-70 and 490 million 
tonnes in 1968-69. There is decline m the 
output of all categories of producers ex¬ 
cept scrap re-rollers, as compared with the 
previous year, the decrease bemg most pro¬ 
nounced in the case of billet re-rollers, 
reflecting the sharp reduction in the pix)- 
duction of biUets for sale by the main 
producers. 

The monthly average despatches of 
billets to re-rollers, including off-grade 
high carbon billets, have been of the order 
of 84,216 metric tonnes as compared to 
53,187 tonnes m the previous year and 
64,661 in 1968-69 It is a matter of melan¬ 
choly interest that the Third Plan had 
made provision for production of 115 mil¬ 
lion tonnes of semis per annum, including 
900,000 tonnes of billets for supply to the 
re-roUers. The supplies at the present 
level provide for only about 27 per cent 
utilisation of the capacity of re-rollers 
reckoned on the basis of single shift work- 
mg. 

By all indications the shortage is 
likely to continue for some years, except 
to the extent it is possible to relieve it by 
imports, though the Minister of Steel and 
Mines Mr Mohan Kumaramangalam has 
expressed the hope that the current year 
will see the return of normalcy and the 
end of the shortage in most of the cate¬ 
gories. Hence the suggestions for increas¬ 
ing the output of steel are of more than 
academic interest ns they may help to 
mitigate the shortage m the coming years 
These involve adoption of new techniques 
in the existing steel plants or establish¬ 
ment of small steel plants in suitable 
locations. Some of these arc already on 
trial. For instance, the technique of oxy¬ 
gen lancing to increase the output of the 


open hearth furnaces, has been tned in 
some of the furnaces at Bhilai and if the 
trials are satisfactory, it is proposed to 
extend it to all the open hearth units of 
the Bhilai steel plant. It is also intended 
to introduce it m Durgapur. But there is 
one serious snag in the adoption of this 
new techmque which is still in the experi¬ 
mental stage. It increases the consumption 
of refractories and large inventories have 
to be kept for proper maintenance as 
otherwise there is a risk of serious 
accidents and consequent set-back to 
production. 

Suggestions are frequently made for 
the establishment of small steel plants 
using electric furnaces/concast plants, etc. 
But m all these cases, shortage of raw 
material has been the mam bamer to 
rapid progress. Most of these plants are 
based on scrap iron. This material, which 
was used to be exported in the past, is 
now m short supply and it has become 
necessary to look for alternate raw mate¬ 
rials. The establishment of sponge iron 
plants and of small pig iron plants, which 
could use non-colong coal, has b^en sug¬ 
gested. The Government recently approv¬ 
ed the establishment of five or six sponge 
iron plants. But there are not many plants 
in the world where this process of pro¬ 
duction has been tried out. 

Another major deterrent, from the 
point of view of the entrepreneurs, arises 
out of the fact that sponge iron has no use 
except as raw material for steel manufac¬ 
ture. Its production, therefore, would not 
be economical, unless it is combined with 
steel manufacture in electric furnace/ 
concast plants. This will make the sponge 
iron plant an integrated project. But 
under the Industrial Policy Resolution, 
manufacture of steel in integrated pro¬ 
jects is reserved for the public sector. So 
the mere issue of bcences for establishing 
sponge iron plants will not mean much, 
unless the Government is prepared to 
make an exception in the case of small 
steel plants bas^ on sponge iron. 

The same consideration also aoplies to 
small pig iron plants. 'Hiough a number 
of licences has been issued, not much pro¬ 
gress has been made except In one case. 
Here < also the basic difficulty is that the 
production of pig iron in small plants will 
not be economic unless it is possible to 
convert the material into a high-value 
product like tool or alloy steel. There is a 
strong case for linking up the production 
of pig iron with subsequent conversion 
into special steela 

Another difficulty is in regard to the 
availability of equipment. It is said that 
the Heavy Engineering Corporation (HEC) 
proposes to manufacture the equipment 
for the small plants. Originally the inten¬ 
tion was that the small pig iron or sponge 
iron plants ^uld be based on this equip* 
ment But this may involve a long wail 


and deter prospective investors. If the 
projects are to get going in a reasonable 
time, there is no alternative to importing 
the equipment until HEC is actually able 
to debver the goods. 

The shortage of steel has also stirnu- 
lated thinking on the possibilities of 
economy m the use of steel. It cannot be 
claimed that control, which restricts the 
availability of steel for priority uses, had 
made for economic use Cf steel. It his 
been suggested that restrictions should l>e 
placed on the use of steel for non-esien- 
tial purposes For instance, it has been 
suggested that steel sleepers in railway 
tracks could be replaced by concrete 
sleepers. Again there is need for examin¬ 
ing the possibilities of using plastics and 
of progressive replacement of nvetting by 
welding. □ 

FERTILISER 

Hindustan Lever’s 
joint-sector venture 

Bombay 

XJINDUSTAN Lever is currently engaged 
^ in discussions with the Union Grovern- 
ment and the Punjab State Industrial 
Development Corporation (PSIDC) for the 
setting up of a fertiliser project in Punjab 
The company was asked by the Govern¬ 
ment to consider investing in a fertiliser 
project and m particular to participate m 
a joint venture m Punjab. A letter of in¬ 
tent is to be issued shortly to the PSIDC 
Hindustan Lever had commissioned a fea¬ 
sibility study by the Mitsui Toatsu Chemi¬ 
cal Company of Japan and a market sur¬ 
vey by the FACT Engineering and Devel¬ 
opment Organisation These studies had 
revealed that, pnma facie and subject to 
certain key requirements being met, such 
a project would be viable. Mr V. G Raja 
dhyaksha. Chairman of the company has 
said that to have access to up-to-date tech¬ 
nology, both in the construction o| the 
plant and on a continuing basis, it was 
their intention to associate with the pro¬ 
ject firms of international repute in the 
field of fertilisers. He believed that the 
company had the general skills to naanage 
such a project. After the gestation period 
associated with an undertaking of this 
magnitude, the company could expect it 
to provide a satisfactory return on its 
investment. 

The company is discussing with the 
Government a number of projects for the 
development of backward areas. It hjs 
also submitted a proposal to the GovciH' 
ment regarding the setting up of a factoi'V 
in a backward area in the south which is 
well placed in regard to supplies of non- 
traditional oils such as from rice-brau, 
neem, etc. The factory would convert 
these and other oils into 
soap. The semi-processed material wm 
then be distributed to a number of widely 
dis^rsed small units which Will process i 
further and send U hack to the oompa^ 
for mariceting. 





auT OMOPILB AWaLLAKDBS _ 

New openings for Indian 
exporters 

Madras. 

i^OT much importance is attadied to a 
report that export of automobile 
anciUaries in a big way is being arranged. 
If is true that the STC has made some 
inquiries into export potential but neither 
Renault nor any other European buyer 
can be envisaged as a true and permanent 
customer. It is indeed suggested that a 
small proportion of ancillary output is 
now being exported under arrangements 
devised by the collaborators of local manu¬ 
facturers and the volume might go up, if 
conditions improve. The failure of Rolls- 
Royce has placed many British suppliers 
of components in great difficulty. Since 
many forecast a rough ride for European 
motor manufacturers and British pro¬ 
ducers of spares, it is evident that the 
STC's study of the European market may 
be of limited use. A Madras manufacturer 
exporting at present 28 per cent of pro¬ 
duction has pointed out that the increas¬ 
ing output for export is difficult as anti- 
monopoly regulations stand in the way of 
expanding the capacity. 

If it is plain that auto ancillary pro¬ 
ducers like the Mico and the Hindustan 
Ferodo enjoy certain advantages the pre¬ 
judice against development of big, estab¬ 
lished firms is not overlooked. A trade 
mission which met in Keyoto (Japan) in 
September 1970 assessed the nature and 
needs of the Japanese auto industry. The 
FICCI sent a mission which found that the 
Japanese motor industry was well develop¬ 
ed and powerful and could provide both 
original equipment and replacements for 
itself. The FICCI mission sensed also 
that the scope in Japan for Indian exports 
is small and any encouragement to export 
must come really from future buyers of 
Indian goods whose name has been spoilt 
by fakes. It is recognised that the 
Japanese customers are reluctant and 
wary while their advanced technology in 
the organised sector now implies a degree 
of resistance to offerings by Indian manu¬ 
facturers. The automobile ancillary indus¬ 
try in Japan is tied up with the big manu¬ 
facturers as the FICCI mission reported. 
Something may come if and when the 
Japanese buyers start joint ventures for 
sales to third countries. 

But Indian production may go up in 
volume, if shortage of essential materials 
can be ended and the Japanese offer a 
sharp in what is a truly competitive trade. 
But as US firms are entering the Japanese 
auto industry as partners what may be 
available for Indian firms in future may 
liot be considerable. Q 

JUTE 

Dwindling fibre 
supplies 

Calcutta. 

^HE jute industry circles in Calcutta are 
worried about the fibre supply position 
the current sticks get depleted, and the 
Pjsifibility of canry-over stock by the end 
the cummt jute year ending in June is 


The Railway Budget 

M'R S. S, Kanoria, President, Pedera- 

tion of Indian Chambers of Com¬ 
merce and Industry, says that the 
Railway Budget presented to the I^k 
Sabha on May 24 will have inflationary 
impact as a result of the Increase in 
the freight rates for coal and various 
other basic raw materials including iron 
and steel. The increase in passenger 
fares would adversely affect the com¬ 
mon man. In Mr Kanoria's view, there 
is considerable scope for improving the 
operational efficiency of the Railways 
and for closing the gap through better 
management. The Railways must gear 
themselves to move additional tonnage 
commensurate with the growing pace 
of development and higher food pro¬ 
duction. In this context it is regrettable 
that expenditure on works, machinery 
and rolling stock programme has been 
continuously on the decline with 
adverse consequences to the growth of 
the engineering industry. There is an 
immediate need to step up investment 
in railway transport so that the capacity 
is maintained ahead of demand. 

Mr K. N. Modi, President, the All- 
India Manufacturers' Organisation, says 
that the freight hike in respect of coal, 
coke and minerals will badly affect the 
industrial production which will not 
only put up the cost of engineering 
goods but also hit their exports. Instead 
of taxing the industry every time the 
Railways must improve their opera¬ 
tional efficiency, especially in the 
eastern zone where there is a fairly 
large number of unutilised wagons. 

Mr Harish Mahindra, President of 
the Indian Merchants' Chamber, says 
that it is a moot point whether the hike 
in freights of coal and coke v/ill miti¬ 
gate the present movement difficulties 
experienced by industries. The Railway 
Minister, in spreading his net wide, 
has not spared even important essen¬ 
tial commodities like organic manure 
and items of export significance such 
as oilcake and cement. 

Mr Prabhu V. Mehta, Chairman, 
Engineering Export Promotion Council 
(Western Region) says that the Railway 
Minister has once again pursued the 
policy of meeting the cost of inefficiency 
by raising the freights and passenger 
fares. One should consider the cost of 
tonne-kilometre or passengei^kilometre 
in IndiA and compare the same with 
those of other countries. 

Mr S. C Chokhani, President, 
Engineering Association of India, 
(Western Region) says that the propos¬ 
ed freight increases on items such as 
coke and coal and round and flat pro¬ 
ducts of steel are bound to push up the 
prices of engineering goods. The increase 
particularly in the freight on hard coke 
which is to be transported for long 
distances will push up the cost and re¬ 
flect in the prices of finished products. 
For obvious reasons the price increase 
cannot be passed on to the consumer 
and will, therefore, burden the Industry 
which is already hard hit. 

Mr Chandrakant S. Desai, Presi¬ 
dent, National Alliance of Young Entre- 
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preneurs, says that some of the export 
commodities will be adversely affected 
as a result of the rise in freights. While 
the Plan outlay on the Railways hao 
been reduced in order to meet the situa¬ 
tion, it is more useful to have a closer 
look at the expenditure in the past five 
years. The Railways should make an 
all out effort to attract freight from 
high rate commodities by a consumer- 
onented service. 

Mr N. C. Dalai, President, the 
Scientific and Surgical Instrument 
Manufacturers’ and Traders' Association, 
says that it is paradoxical that the 
Railway authorities complain of in¬ 
sufficient demand for wagons while the 
business community complains of an 
acute shortage This position is due to 
lack of co-ordination and only a plan¬ 
ned programme of services at reason¬ 
able rates is the wav out. 

Credit for oilseeds 

Mr Ramdas Kilachand, President, 
Bombay Oilseeds and Oils Exchange 
Limited, says that one of the major 
problems that impedes the orderly mar¬ 
keting of oilseeds and oils is the “not- 
so-imaginative" credit policy pursued by 
the Reserve Bank of India. It has been 
the experience of traders that when¬ 
ever there is a price rise the RBI auto¬ 
matically tightens up its credit terms 
without caring to analyse the factors 
responsible for it In January 1971, the 
Reserve Bank raised the minimum mar¬ 
gin from 60 per cent to 75 per cent on 
the plea that despite better crop pros¬ 
pects, the ruling prices then were high¬ 
er than those during the previous year. 
The higher prices were, it was stkted, 
due to reports that the Centre and Guja¬ 
rat and Maharashtra Governments 
were contemplating the building up of 
buffer stocks of groundnut and ground¬ 
nut oil. This untimely publicity created 
a bullish psychology and led to the har¬ 
dening of the prices. But RBI’s stiff cre^. 
dit curbs virtually amounted to a credit 
squeeze and the prices of oilseeds and 
oils registered a marked decline to 
levels‘Significantly below those prevail¬ 
ing in the corresponding period last 
year. 

Foreign trade take-over 

Mr G, G. Siraj, President, All-India 
Exporters’ Chamber, Bombay, says that 
the recent statement of the Union Plan¬ 
ning Minister, Mr C. Subramaniam, in 
Coimbatore that import-export trade in 
the country is soon to be n 'tionalised 
under a phased programme cannot but 
have an unsettling effect on the future 
of the country's export trade. If future 
prospects are uncertain, exporters can¬ 
not be blamed for not putting m 
best efforts. Export Is a long-term busi¬ 
ness and can be developed only if there 
is stability of policies and a reasonably 
fair idea about the future. 




being placed at five or six lakh bales. If 
there i$ no early crop this year, the indus¬ 
try fears dislocation of production. The 
-alternative suggested by the industry was 
the import of at least half a million bales 
of Thai jute as a standby reserve. Although 
the industry had made this suggestion 
early last year the Government took long 
to make up its mind. Eventually a deri¬ 
sion was taken in last December for the 
import of three lakh bales. But even after 
this, till today, no Thai juto has been im¬ 
ported owing to the extraordinary pro¬ 
crastination on the part of the official 
agencies concerned. 

Meanwhile, tlu^ Bangla Desh uprising 
and the consequent disruption of jute trade 
have pushed up the ITiai jute prices 
by about 100 per cent over the levels pre¬ 
vailing four months ago. Consequently, 
the import of three lakli bale.s of Tliai jute 
would now cost much more than the price 
of five lakh bales originally planned, had 


imports been authorised earlier. Liast year, 
the Indian jute crop was only 66 lakh bales 
which itself was short of normal require¬ 
ment by about half a million bales. The 
previous season’s carry-over, although still 
substantial, was not large and the industry 
had anticipated early last year a difficult 
position by the end of the current jute 
year. 

The fibre prices have been ruling high 
well over Rs 60 for Assam bottoms per 
maund against the statutory minimum of 
R.s 40. They have shot up further due to 
the recent speculative demand despite the 
fact that foreign buyers iiave not been 
rushing in as expexrted. There appears a 
wait and see attitude on the buyers* part. 
Yet the gunny fibre markets remain strong 
and almost confident that Bangla Desh will 
not bo able^lo supply raw jute and gunnies 
as long as the war lasts and sooner or later 
the foreign buyers would come to India to 
meet their requirements. □ 


MAN-MADE FIBRES 

The unprotected 
consumer 

Bombay; 

^HE man-made fibre fabrics have become 

a mass-consumption fabric in the West 
In our country, however, this has not hajh 
pened, despite substantial increases in the 
production of raw materials and fabrics, it 
was in this context that the Add^itioiaal 
Textile Commissioner, Mr S. K. Bagchi, has 
complained that the industry has failed to 
make moderately priced fabrics available 
to the masses. The spinners and weavers 
have evolved voluntary arrangements re. 
garding the availability of raw materials 
and prices but the benefit had not been 
passed on to the consumers. Mr Bagchi 
said that there was hardly any justification 
for such an arrangement if the ultimate 
consumer did not benefit. He warned the 
industry that this sort of a situation woulci 
not be allowed to drift. There was hardly 
any consumer resistance with the result 
that exorbitant prices could be asked for 
and paid for. Mr Bagchi also thought that 
with a higher level of production the tax 
structure could be recast to help the 
consumer. 

The performance of the industry was 
discussed at the symposium on “Some 
Recent Trends in Man-made Fabrics'* held 
under the auspices of the National Com’ 
mittee for India for the Third World Con¬ 
gress of Man-made Fibres to be held in 
Munich in June this year. Mr Govind Han 
Singhania, President, Association of Man¬ 
made Fibre Industry said that the industry 
had made good progress in the past 20 
years. There is an investment of Rs 280 
crores and direct employment is being pro¬ 
vided to more than half a million workers 
as also raw materials to one lakh power- 
looms and three lakh handlooms. □ 


ROURKBLA STEEL PLANT 

Out of the 
woods? 

Bhubaneswar. 

A LTHOUGH the production and profits 
^ of the Rourkela steel plant have slided 
down considerably, the management clato 
some improvements in its working during 
the last financial year, especially in 
latter half. The production in 1976-71 was 
10,38,000 tonnes of ingot steel compared 
to 11,04,000 tonnes of the previous year. 
However, there had been a marked 
provement in production from the expan¬ 
sion units, according to the General Man¬ 
ager, Mr R. P. Sinha. In his circular letter 
to the plant employees, Mr Sinha said 
Pickline Number One was put back into 
operation, which enabled the plant to 
a better product mix in tbe cold rolling 
mills. There had also been an Improvcm^ 
in yields and quality of finished products 

It is stated that the accounts are 
being finali^ but the profit H expected ® 
be around Rs 5 crores* agatbst Rs 7.8 cro^ 
of the previous year. An **enc50uragia« 
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factor is the significant Increase’" in pro¬ 
duction in the second half of the year com¬ 
pared to t^ ftwt half, viz, 5,80,000 tonnes 
^ ingot steel between October 1970 and 
March 1971 against 4,58,000 tonnes in the 
previous six months. □ 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY: I97fr<7l 


Economy poised for a new thrust 


The iollowing are the hey excerpts 
from the Economic Survey 1970-71 pre¬ 
sented to Parliament on May 25, 1971, by 
the Union Finance Mmiiter, Mr Y B 
Chavan: 

♦T'HE performance of the Indian economy 

in the year 1970-71 has been generally 
satisfactory. The growth of national in¬ 
come will, by and large, attain the level 
targeted for in the Fourth Plan, mainly 
due to a rate of growth of over 5 per cent 
in the agricultural sector. Food produc¬ 
tion continued to rise for the fourth year 
in a row and stocks of foodgrains with 
the public agencies amounted to 58 million 
tonnes at the ond of the year. Overall 
industrial output is likely to have grown 
by a little more than 5 per cent. Barring 
a few industiies, the rate of utilisation of 
capacity is considerably higher than last 
year. Coroprate performance has been 
good, and the stock market has displayed 
great confidence The capital market has 
shown a vitality which it had lacked for 
some time The balance of payments con¬ 
tinues to display strength. Exports staged 
a remarkable recovery during the year 
after initial setbacks The declining trend 
In food imports continues. India’s short¬ 
term indebtedness to the IMF has been 
wiped out. 

Unalloyed sati.sfaction is not, how¬ 
ever, permissible because of certain dis¬ 
turbing elements in the total picture. 
While cereal production has been impres- 
aive, the production of pulses has not 
shown the same response. The production 
of commercial crops, such as cotton, jute 
and oilseeds, continued to be short of 
requirements 

The growth in industrial production Is 
not as high as during the previous year 
because of the uneven performance of some 
of the major industries. Traditional indus¬ 
tries, like cotton textiles and jute, are not 
showing any great improvement. In steel, 
there has been a slight fall in production. 
Coal output too was lower during the year. 
The growth in industrial production was 


Selected economic ladkatort 


(Peroentage change over previous yeckr) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

’ (6) 

(«) 

1. National Income at constant 
pneos 

1.6* 

9.3* 

2.4* 

6.8* 

6.6| 

2. Agnoulturol prodaotion 

—1.1 

22.4 

— 1.0 

6.6 

Above 6 0| 

3. Foodgroina produotion 

2.6 

28 0 

— 1.1 

5.8 

6.6 ^ 

4. Induatnal production 

0 3 

0.6 

6.7 

6.8 

to 6.6} 

4 . If 

6. Elootrioiiy gonoratod 

9.3 

12.6 

14.1 

14.8 

9 df 

6. Wliolesalo juioea 

13.9 

11.6 

— 1.1 

3.7 

6.0^ 

7. Money supply .. .. .. 

8.8 

9.1 

8.1 

10.8 

10.6t 

8. Imports 

— 0.3 

— 8.4 

— 7 3 

—17.9 

4.6t 

9. Exports . 

— 8 9 

3.6 

13.3 

4.1 

8.01 

10. ]<Veight cornea by Railways .. 

— 0,8 

1.9 

6.8 

2.6 

-- 2.4} 


NOTES: 1. 

2 . 

8 . 

4. 

6 . 


'^ProvisionaL 

§Eatiraated. 

fApnl-Decembor, 1070 oompared to April'December, 1069. 

tApnl 1, 1070 to March 26, 1071 oompared to April 1, 1069 to March 27, 1970. 
f April 1070-February 1971 oompared to April lOOO-Febnuury 1070. 


brought about by other industries, such as 
chemicals, engineering, certain types of 
machinery, etc, whose rate of growth in 
general has not been higher than in the 
previous year. Excess capacity continues 
to exist in some machinery and transport 
equipment industries. 

Investment trefAji 

While during the past year, and more, 
the climate for private investment has been 
good and the share market buoyant, the ac¬ 
tual behaviour of the new issue market 
presents a mixed picture. A considerable 
volume of investment seems to be taking 
place 1 X 1 the small-scale industrial sector. 

There are a number of pointers to indi¬ 
cate that, in the large-scale sector too, en¬ 
trepreneurial interest has been steadily 
on the increase during 1970. Although the 
figure of consents for capital issues given 
to non-Govemment companies is lower 
than in the previous year, the difference is 
aoeounted for by loans and debentures; 


Conwoti for the hsue of capital by the CootroUer of Capital Iswei, and capital raised 

(R» oroww) 


Connonts 

All componiea 

1. Oovormiient companifte .. 

2. Nou-Oovommont comp&niee •. .. 

(i) Share capital . 

(a) Equity 
(&) Protoronoo 
(<•) Bonus 

(li) Oihors including (debonUxree and 
loans eio.) 


B. Capital raisodf 


of which * 
Private sector* 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

237 0 

149 0} 

143.6 

100.7 

2.4 

6 3 

10 0 

2.2 

234 6 

143 2 

133 5 

98.4 

158 4 

96 9 

82.6 

83 4 

9S 3 

62 2 

36 5 

30.2 

17.3 

11-2 

4 9 

10 8 

47 8 

33 6 

41.1 

42.9 

76.2 

46 3 

61.0 

16.1 

263.9 

294.4 

296.2 

N.A. 




Jan.''fiopt. 




1969 1970 

86.3 

96 9 

89.2 

44.6 67.2t 


iProvisional. . , , . , . 

fli is observed that the oomponenta do soft add ap to the total in the angiiial aooroe* 

NA. —Not AvaUable. 


equity and preference issues taken together 
are at the same level as in 1969. Capital 
actually raised by the private sector dur¬ 
ing January-September 1970 was about 
Rs 23 crores more than during the same 
period in 1969. ffTie response to public 
issues has also been enthusiastic. The tern 
lending institutions such as the IDBI, the 
IFC, etc, have been expanding their opera¬ 
tions fast. Sanctions during 1970 were 
Rs 51 crores higher than in the previous 
year, while disbursements rose by as much 
as Rs 28 crores. 

Other indicators of investment inten¬ 
tions are industrial licences and letters of 
intent issued which, during 1970-71, were 
nearly twice the figures for the previous 
year. A total of 475 industrial licences 
were issued during 1970-71 as compared to 
219 in 1969-70, while letters of intent issu¬ 
ed showed an increase from 219 to 321 over 
the year. The number of applications for 
industrial licences received during 1970 
was also more than twice that for the year ■ 
1969 Approvals by the Capital Goods 
Committee during 1970-71 were for a value 
about 35 per cent higher than in 1969-70. 
Import licensing of raw materials and 
components too during the year has been 
as much as 35 per cent higher ihan in the 
preceding year. 

Apart from lack of industrial raw 
materials and organisational bottleneck^ 
another element which has affected the 
rate of industrial growth during the 
has been, as seen above, a weakness in de¬ 
mand for the investment-goods industries 
The generally depressed state of these in¬ 
dustries in turn has affected the output of 
several auxiliary and ancillary units, and 
has also affected the rate of employment, 
An improvement in the magnitude of pub 
lie investment could provide an impuls* 
and quicken the pace of activity in ead 
of these industries. During 1979-71, des 
pite the markedly large Plan outlay 
vlded lor in the Budget^ public inratmenl 
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does not seem to have increased to the ex 
tent hoped for 

l^mployiiieiit and industrial relations 

During 1969-70 employment in thp 
organised sector continued to show, an im 
piovement, overcdl employir* nt maeas 
}nif by about 400,000 or 2 4 pCi rent Thr 
largest percentage increase was m olectn- 
t,iy gas and sanitary seivices due 
no doubt, to the increased emphasis on 
lural dectnfication Employment in trade 
and commerce also showed an appreciable 
rise, part of which would be on account 
of the rapid expansion ol bank braiKhrs 
following nationalisation Employment m 
the manufactunng and services sectors too 
recorded significant improvement emplov- 
nient in manufactunng having iisen bv as 
much as 150,000 On the other hand em¬ 
ployment in construction has seemingly 
tended to stabilise after the spurt noluod 
in the pievious year 

The nse m employment m the public 
sector was 31 per cent ovei the year but 
this subsumed the change bi ought about 
through the nationalisation of 14 mijoi 
commercial banks If adjustment is made 
foi this factor, employment m the pub¬ 
lic sector would show an increase 
of 2 3 per cent, the corresponding 
rise m employment in the on vale sector 
was 2 6 pei cent The private manulactui- 
ing sector provided additional employment 
to 125 000 persons in 1969-70 as against 
h3 000 in 1968-69 

Tax effort 

The tax levenucs of the Central and 
State Governments token together were 
estimated to nse from Rs 4,075 crores in 
1999-70 (revised estimates) to Rs 4 604 
crores in 1970-71 (budget estimates) repie- 
septing a rise of 13 per cent as against an 
average annual rise of 8 6 per cent record 
ed in the preceding two years According to 
thf> revised estimates for 1970-71, tax le- 

Expcnditiire and current revenues of Central and 
State governments and Union Territories 


Perf entflgo infn ftso in 
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at the Centre have turned out to be 
better than what was visualised at the time 
of the framing of the budget As a con¬ 
sequence, the propoition of tax revenues of 
me Central and State Governments to 
national income, which stagnated at axound 
13 2 per cent in 1968-69 and 1969-70, can be 
ejected to rise to about 14 p<»r cent m 
1970-71. 

The year thus witnessed a major effort 
on the part of the Union Government to 
raise additional resources. Additional taxa- 
won provided for in the Central Budget 
tor 197(^71 amounted to Rs 178 crores (ex- 
oludmg concessions in export duty amount¬ 
ing to Rs 10 crores). Taking into account 
me efforts made hy the Railways and the 


P and T to tap additional resources-Rs 2C 
Cl ores and 8 crores respectively, the 
total effort was of the older of 212 
cioies and is expected to yield Rs 1 000 
Cl cues c'vei the Fjiirth Plan pc nod of 
whj(h Rs 200 clous are to acciuc to the 
State-, and Rs 8W ciores are to be utamed 
by the Centie Gi\»n the ant.cipatcd live 
ycni yield of Rs 725 crortb (net of States 
shale) from the adilitional lesouict elFoit 
launched m the tiut year of the Plan thr 
aggiegite lesourcc effort during the lust 
two yens of th( Plan should, th« icfoie 
have Tlready ensured the accretion of 
Rs 1 525 cioros (net of States' shire) as 
against the Fourth Plan target ol Rs 2 100 
crores (revised) 

Themeasuics undertaken by the Slate 
to gamer additional resources arc estimat 
ed to have yielded Rs 52 crores in 19()9-70 
and Rs 37 crores m 1970-71 Over the fi’^c- 
year penod, the total yield from these 
measures is expected to account for about 
three-fifths of the Plan taigct of Rs 1 098 
crores suggested for the State Govern 
ments This fact notwithstanding tncre i^ 
a considerable leewiy to be made uo if thr 
Plan target is to be fulfilled The effort on 
the part of the States to tax the rural str 
tor remains halting and inadequate 

Deficit financing 

For 1970 71 the Cential budget provul 
ed for a deficit of Rs 227 crores and the 
biidgetia of the States taken togethei of 
Rs 184 crores According to provisional 


data, the deficit it the Centre m 1970*71 
ha>. tinned ful Ui bo maigmally higher 
than the budjif tary piov sum at the States^ 
the deficit lo likely to be lowc i than what 
Was budgittd (luo ma nly to addilic nal 
tiansfer fi< m the Cnitii Tht combined 
deficit of tho f cntit. ind St ites however, 
would work nut to n'orc* c i U the magni¬ 
tude as provided m the budget if allow 
once IS made for the RBI net sales of 
Government secuntics it wnuld be lcw<i 
than the budgeted figuie 

Centre-States financial relations 

As per the Fifth Finance Comm >siori 
Award the States .sharp m Central taxes 
and statutory grants was estimated to rise 
from Rs 774 cioies in l%9-70 (RE) to 
R^ m crores m 1970-71 (BE) Also, Cen- 
iral assistance towards the Plan outlays 
of the States was raised fiom Rs 6J5 crores 
m l%9-70 (R E ) to Rs 635 irores in 1970-71 
(BE) Tht total transfer of resources as 
budgeteil in 1970-71 was, howcvei, lower 
thm in 1969-70, mainly on account of the 
lower piovisions of ass otance to States for 
natui il talamilict, and due to an anticipat¬ 
ed reduced volume of spenai assistance 

According to the levised estimates for 
1970-71, the States' sharp in Central taxes 
inj statutoiy grints is expected to be 
Rs 12 crores higher than the provision in 
the budget The iovi‘;ed estimate, at 
Ks 618 5 crores for Central assistance for 
♦he Plan outl lys of the States is loughly of 
the same older as indicated m the budget 
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On the other hand, assistance for natural 
calamities us now eUimated at Rs 100 
croies; R& 50 crores higher than what was 
budgeted. Similarly, special assistance for 
the States, which was expected to decline 
trom Rs 279 cnucs m l96‘>-70 to 175 
crores in 1970-71, is estimated to be higher 
at Rs 195 crores 

The scheme of special a ->ist inci \^as 
evolved so as to help tcitim States fuUil 
their targets of Plan (ijtlav> the expecti- 
tion being that the additiond auonimodi’ 
tion offeied by the Centie v-ould rnable 
these States to cover the inescapable gaps 
in their rc''Ounc'' A, a iC'.ult of this mea¬ 
sure, it wa-v hopt d flu So States would be 
able to coni im tbcji non-Pl in eaps and im¬ 
plement 1 u f^er Plins Uirough additional 
rcsouict mobib ation 

The ecnei d Imancid position of the 
States howivtr continues to cause (on 
cem, jiidi^ed by the lov level of lax (ffoit 
and the rontmued inclcbtedni ss to the Re¬ 
serve Hink of Indn Desoite the fact thrt 
in aeluality, sptcial acuommodaiion provid 
ed to the Stale 5 has Ix'cn Rs 20 eroios more 
thin what was budgeterl foi 1970-71, there 
ha> been no abatement m the States’ re'- 
courso to the RBI fluring the ye ir At the 
end of Mirch 1971 there were fourteen 
States having overdraft with the Rcseive 
Bank amounting to Rs 2(i0 crores Tlie 
ppfihlcm assumes additional gravity m 
view ed the fact that spcfial asastanco to 
States IS expected to taper oft m the com¬ 
ing years 

Money supply 

Money supply with the public which 
increased at the late of about 8 per cent 
during 1968-69, ha^ witnessed a certain 
accelerated growth during the subsequent 
two years The annual rate of growth 
works out to 108 per cent for 1969-70 and 
9 2 per cent for 1970-71 (April 1. 1970 to 
March 26, 1971) 

Since monetary data at the closing of 
the fiscal year 1970-71 are not yet avail¬ 
able, at this stage there is some difficulty 


in comparing developments during the 
year under review with those m the pre¬ 
ceding However, on the basis ot data for 
the pound Apnl 1, 1970 to Maich 26, 1971, 
it would ^eem that monetary expansion, 
at Rs 594 crores, has been slightly higher 
than m the coiresponding peiiod (Apnl 1 
to Mirch 27) of 1^9-70 However, unlike 
in 1969-70, this expansion is attributable 
primarily to credit creation in favour of 
the domestic sectors The net foreign ex¬ 
change assets of the Reserve Bank of India 
have in fact registered a fall of Rs 40 crores 
as against an men ease of Rs 269 crores m 
the preceding year Net bank credit to 
the Government has gone up by Rs 484 
Cl ores ds against the increase of Rs 79 
croic's in 1969-70 That the (jovern- 
ment s budgetary operations have been an 
important expansionary factor in 1970-71 is 
home out by the fact that the RBI’s net 
Cl edit to Government has exoanded by 
Ks 295 etores m 1969-70 it had declined 
by Rs .1 irores Howevei, the pace of in 
etease of net bank credit to the commei- 
cul sector his slowed down over the vcai, 
it amounted to Rs 203 crores till March 26 
1971 as compired to Rs 250 crores in the 
previous year More significantly the ex¬ 
pansionary effect of the gioss credit crea¬ 
tion m favour of the commercial sector has 
been dampened by the faster growth ot 
hmc deposits 

The price situation 

The somewhat disquieting develop¬ 
ments on the price front can be mainly 
attributed to the shortage of a number of 
important materials aggravated, in pait 
by the larger creaticm of credit m the eco 
nomy over the year The shortages of raw 
materials such as cotton and oilseeds and 
of metals such as steel and non-ferrous 
categories have affected production, and. 
therefore, prices over a wide number of 
industries Changes in the price level of 
industrial raw materials affect the whole¬ 
sale price index directly via the pnce in¬ 
dex for raw matenals and subsequently 


Variations in money supply 

(Ra crorofi) 



1969-70 

1 1970 71 

April 1 to 
March 31 

April 1 to 
March 27 

April 1 to 
Marolx 26 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 N<»t bank onxlil to (lovornmoiit (a |-fc) 

lOS 

79 

1 484 

(t) Roiwno Bank trodif to (lovornmont 

n 

-3 

296 

(fA Bank h boUingH of Oovoniimmt s'seuntioM 

96 

82 

189 

2 Not bank orodit to nmnineroial rtftotor (o | b) 

33ft 

260 

203 

(ft) Re'+orvo l^ank trodit to commoroial him tor 

7 

4 

37 

(h) Bank H n't < I'Cilit to poinmon ifll floctor ((» — «♦) 

331 

24b 

166 

( 1 ) Bank m udvani oh and holdings of pnvato so-'uniios 

734 

664 

689 

( 11 ) Bank » iiino dopOiUtB 

403 

418 

623 

3 Not tor Mgn oxchango asH*>tH for the Rosorve Batik* 

270 

209 

— 40 

4. Moimv anpplv with tho pubUn (a | fo) 

632 

648 

.694 

(a) rurrcni y wttli the publui 

337 

326 

363 

(6) DopoHit rn >ney with tho pnbho 

295 

223 

241 
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Bank’s holdings of loroign exchange { 10 , gold and foreign exchange) net of venations m 
Roaerve Bank a non monetary foreign exchange babilitios (i.e , iransactiona with International 
Monetary Fund) 


through the pnee mdesc for manufactures 
In a situation of over-all shortage of parti 
cular commodities, the fact that there has 
been over the year a general expansion of 
money supply has further clouded the Pk 
ture Irrespective of selective ciidit and 
administrative controls, where supplies are 
constricted, a general increase in credit il 
bound to leave some influence on prices^ 
Besides, in a situation marked by excess 
demand, the exercise of group or monopoly 
power, of which speculative activity is a 
manifestation cannot but gam a cer+a n 
ascendancy Although wage and income 
adjustments during the year have conceiv 
ably had a marginal effect on pnees; th s is 
up to a point an inevitable consequence ot 
tho bargaining for compensatory adjtjst 
ments in money incomes, a common 
enough occurrence m a period of inflation 

External assistance 

Tho volume of external assistance 
available continued to decline m 1970 71 
Fresh aid commitments, including debt i<? 
lief and unutilised aid commitments of cii 
her years, together amounted to Rs 24P4 
crores, Rs 257 crores loss than in 1969-70 

Extemfd debts servicing 


(Rs (rorTMj 



Ainoi ti 
siition 

Intemat 
pit j me nts 

1 

Total dtbt 

HlXVlC im 


(1) 

(-0 

(b 

1 nut Plan 

10 6 

13 3 

23 R 

Sorond Plan 

96 2 

04 2 

ilO 1 

11 lid Plan 

30". ti ^ 

237 0 

642 0 

1066 67 

159 7 

114 8 

274 . 

l«67-bS 

2I<» 7 

122 J 

313 0 

1968 09 

236 2 

138 8 

37i> 0 

1969 70 

268 6 

144 0 

412 9 

1970-71 

(ProMflional) 

282 6 

1 

152 2 

1 

434 7 


!N O m : These figures relate to payments mode 
m foreign oxohango and through export 
ot goods Conversions in rupees are at the 
pro devaluation rato of exchange for the 
hrst three Plans, and at the post do\alii 
ations rate of exoliange thereafter. 

New commitments, which had risen to 
Rs 831 crores in 1969-70, after declining m 
the two previous years, amounted to only 
Rs 612 crores in 1970-71 The availability 
of external credit has been affected ad¬ 
versely over the past few years because 
fresh commitments have lagged behind 
even the declining levels of utilisation of 
assistance Thus, against a utilisation of 
Rs 1,196 crores, Rs W3 crores and Rs 866 
crores in 1967-68, 1968-69 and 1969-70, les- 
pectively, commitments in these years 
amounted to Rs 795 crores, Rs 756 crores 
and Rs 831 crores, respectively. 

As a result the quantum of unutilised 
aid has been shrinking steadily. Aid m 
the pipeline, which at the beginning of 
1967-68 amounted to Rs 2,451 crores was le* 
duced to only Rs 1,872 crores at the begin¬ 
ning of 1970-71, during 1970-71 it fell fur 
ther, by Rs 157 crores, to Rs 1,715 croies 
owing to the decline m fresh aid commit¬ 
ments for the year Project and non-pin- 
ject credit in the pipeline taken together, 
which stood at Rs 1,604 crores at the be¬ 
ginning of 1970-71, dimmi^ed further dur¬ 
ing the year to Rs 1,637 crores, almost en¬ 
tirely as a consequence of the drawing 
down of non-project credit Outstanding 
unutilised non-project credit, which at the 
beginning of 1979-71 amounted to 



Inflow of foreign assistance : gross and net 


(Rs orc^ros) 


. lloma 

ll)«7 08 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

(provimoiuil) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(Oi 

I Gro99 aid disburaement . 

1,196 

0O3 

866 

769 

of -whioh ; 





(a) PL 480 food aid* 

285 

131 

JSC 

6.'l 

(fe) PL 480 Non*food aid* 

57 

27 

33 

32 

(c) Other food aid 

15 

bo 

J9 

,36 

11. QroHS aid excluding food aid 

866 

717 

711 

670 

III. Total debt aerviciifg (a + 6) .. 

3.33 

375 

412 

43.7 

(a) Ariiorbiaation payments 

211 

236 

268 

283 

(b) Interest payments. 

122 

139 

144 j 

152 

IV. Not aid flow (I — HI) 

803 

528 

454 

) 

334 

V. Not aid flow exclusive of food aid (II—III).. 

533 

342 

1 299 

235 


NOTES: I. *lncludo nafiiMtancn by way of imports under rupw payiiu'ut terms and undor coiwf^rtible 
curroncy croditH. 


2. OroBH aid dittbursoments take into aocoujit- debt relief ineluBive of dobl roaoheduUrij?, 
postponoraout, etc. Debt Borvico payments relate to those involving foreign exchange. 


crorcs, fell to Rs 462 crores by the end of 
the year, largely because commitments for 
1970-71 are expected to amount to only 
Ks 342 crores as compared to Rs 394 crores 
for the preceding year. 

The tasks ahead 

The country was able to achieve the 
Plan target of a rate of growth of over 5 
per cent during 1970-71. For the .second 
year in succession, therefore, the target of 
over-all growth has been fulfilled. It 
would, however, be impermissible to assume 
that no further intensification of effort is 
colled for or that investments even at the 
present pace will sec us through to the 
major goals. The average rate of growth 
attained during the first two years of the 
Plan is to a large extent a reflection of the 
growth in agricultural output. While good 
weather has no doubt played a significant 
part in this increased output, in particular 
of foodgrains, the contributions of the New 
Agricultural Strategy in sustaining the 
progress in agriculture have indeed been 
substantial. 

The general improvement in agricul¬ 
tural conditions in the very recent past has 
been unable to induce a major stimulus to 
indu.stry. A part of the hiatus could be for 
structural reasons; the capacity created in 
the past may be based on demand estimates 
which may not correspond to cuixent needs 
or potentialities. For example, the de¬ 
mands emanating from agriculture cur¬ 
rently call for only a limited draft on the 
existing industrial capacity, particularly 
the capacity of the relatively sophisticated 
heavy engineering and machine tool! 
sectors. 

In the circumstances, if we are to raise 
the rate of industrial growth to the level 
of around 10 per cent per annum as stipu¬ 
lated in the Plan, we cannot rely merely 
On a spontaneous upsurge of demand. 

has to be continued emphasis on en¬ 
larging the wale of outlays in carefully 
areas. The climate for private 
investment appears to be quite encouraging 
^ne takes into acedimt the enthusiastic 
fecepuon of new capital issues, the num¬ 


ber of new industrial licences .sanctioned, 
the build-up of import licences, and the 
data with the public financial institutions 
regarding investment intentions. On its 
owm, however, private investment, given 
its likely magnitude, will be unable to in¬ 
ject the degree of additional thrust that is 
needed in the immediate period; there is 
also the question of reconciling industrial 
growth with other objectives. What is 
specifically called for is an increase in the 
demand for products of the heavy engi¬ 
neering and heavy machine tool units 
w'hcTe excess capacity exists, and can be 
flexibly deployed. Equally desirable is a 
sufficiently wide regional dispersal of the 
new investments, with an added emphasis 
given to outlays in backward areas gene¬ 
rally and the eastern region in particular. 

Since the limits to deficit financing are 
clearly etched, the basic task for accelerat¬ 
ing the pace of growth of the economy 
must centre around the mobilisation of re¬ 
sources, more particularly for the public 
sector. The rate of domestic capital for¬ 
mation needs to be lifted from the current 
level of 12 per cent of national income to 
around 15 per cent by the end of the 
Fourth Plan, and the momentum has to be 
maintained for a number of years. 

The responsibility thrusfc on the tax 
instrument bccom..s all the greater in view 
of the need to combine its use for bringing 
about distributive justice. The burden be¬ 
comes still more heavy if it is demanded 
that fiscal incongruities carried over from 
the past should bo evened out in the course 
of a few years. Even so, the quc.stion of 
an appropriate matching between direct 
and fiscal controls for furthering a given 
set of social objectives deserves continuous 
examination. If the controls could be har¬ 
monised with the fiscal instruments in the 
pursuit of the gcal of scaling down large 
incomes and wealth concentrated in the 
hands of a few, perhaps the objectives of 
efficiency, distributive justice and adequate 
revenue could be simultaneously achieved. 
There will be need for much ingenuity in 
this area from year to year. 


P'or the phenomenon of prices sub¬ 
sumes two aspects of economic life: the 
aspect of income distribution and that of 
crfficiency. Onci; inllationary forces have 
set in motion, whatever the original source 
of the inflation, groups and individuals like 
to take advantage of the supply specificities 
to improve their own relative economic 
position. This attempt further pu.sho.*; for¬ 
ward the inflationary spiral, besides on 
occasion giving ri.se to social tension. The 
price increase in its turn distorts the in¬ 
vestment signals and makes project plan¬ 
ning difficult for the individual sectors as 
well as for the economy as a whole. Since, 
in real terms, there is a falling off of re¬ 
sources, the Plan targets also get lowered. 
The fact fbat, in our industrial sector, pro¬ 
tection has been offered to a large number 
of industries under the aegis of blanket im¬ 
port control and on the basis of the cost 
phis principle further vitiates the process. 
In the prevailing milieu, there is often lit¬ 
tle urge to economise on costs and improve 
upon efficiency, since with external com¬ 
petition ruled out and inflationary condi- 
tion.s fostering high internal demand, pro¬ 
ducers have a ready market for their com¬ 
modities irrespective of the level of costs 
and prices. The industrial community and 
such others as are able to organise them- 
well reap the advantage of this price 
inflation; the others arc loft out in the cold. 
'The end-product of the inflation is there¬ 
fore a further distortion of the distributive 
pattern. 

Both monetary and fiscal policies arc 
under considerable handicap in tackling 
this kind of a situation. In the wake of 
the nationalisation of the leading commer¬ 
cial banks and the need to channel credit 
to the hitherto neglected sectors, it has be¬ 
come difficult not, to allow a certain expan- 


Public distribution of foodgraln-s' 





(Million tonnes) 

Year 

Rieo 

' 

Wheat 

Othor 

grniiw 

Total 

1965 

3.6 

.5.9 

0.6 

10.1 

ivmc 

4.1 

8.1 1 

J .8 

14.1 

1967 

.3.0 1 

7.4 ! 

2.S 

13.3 

1968 

3 6 

b 7 1 

1.2 

10.4 

1969 

3.5 1 

5.2 , 

0 8 

9.5 

1970 

1 

,-,.4 

0.4 

8.9 


NOTIO ; may not tally duo t.o rounding off. 


sion of credit. And when aggregate credit 
is expanding, selective credit control, un¬ 
less worked out to great detail, loses much 
of its effectiveness. For obvious reasons, 
fiscal policy is under similar limitations. 
'ITns is a dilemma which can be resolved 
without damage to the growth proce.ss only 
to the extent that there is an all-round m- 
crea.se m efficiency and a margin is created 
for accumulation through taxation as well 
as internal resources of enterprises without 
pressure on prices. 

The tasks enumerated... add up to a 
formidable fare. But the Indian economy 
is now better poised to tackle them than 
at any other time in recent years. □ 
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THE ANDHRA BANK LIMITED 

(EstabUtbcd 1923) 

Registered Office: 11/666, Rabindranath Tagore Road, Machilipatnam 


DIRECTORS' REPORT 


1- Your I>lroctow havf^ tho pl'u^ura In ‘luhTnHMn* tho 47lh AnniiU Ri'pfjrt loKiillier with tho 
•ttdltwl hliftlomoat of Of CJiiiiU inr iiiu yeiir oinlo<l D^ct rubi’r 31, ia73. Tho nudiiora' report b alao 

lumexod. 

2. Thfliwt. prolll of tiK'hifik lor tin; yniir 1970 arior payment or bonus to Htaff ami afU'r providing 
Cvr Utation ami maWi-u oUn.r muil .ml pr^)vl^llJUS at Us. ».09,7«0. Adding to thU, 

Aaam of 1*3. 2d,Oil b-in^ tli' (• Jiiir,'; .0’ |ir.i'(t rorward from tho pievloiM ypar'a account and 

nil. 97 being the* iu'jv'mIoo iiudo Kovardi divldiiud for tlio yciif I'iOU, Uui tuul amount availablo 

for appropriation comc'i to lU. 9.37.913. 

The appr')]>n\Uoin aliuady mvlo and tboso proposed to Lc mode are aa 

ApprojrruUhn* made: R«. 

' Tmmdor to UcK'rvn Eiind .. -. .. . 4,12,7 h0 

Ttatinfnr to luvnptnjunt fluctuation Fund .. .. . -1,01),{>U0 

Trauafer to Gratuity Kuud *. 00,000 


AppmrnritUion* now jiropoBfd: 

To |Miy a dividend at 7 per cent ftmbject lo lax) for tlio your 1970 
Carry forward to the next ycai‘« account. 


S. Tho ofltalnl rate of the lltaurvo Bank of India remained at G p<*r ccut during tho year 1970, 
tt haaalnoe been cuhanoed to 0 per cent with otrect from Otii Jnnuaiy, 1071, 

4. During tho year tho Bank openo.J (J5 braiu^ios out of whlnh 63 branchos are located in .Andhra 
Pradesh and 2 lu OrUsa St itc Oftiiwc, JO briiichns are at pl.u'n'! wlicro tbi-rc wore no banking fm illUco 
before. Agidn 43 out of the Ob brftUCli.'H arc in rural aioas, ie. at places with a population of 10.000 
aiul boloa. 

5, The (lep'wlU Incr.nsiHl during the year by Tls, 12 74 crores from lla, G'2.31 crorcs to lla. 6G.0G 
aroTM. reproMOtlni an Inercivto of 24 3r> p^r cent. Tim advaric-is nno by Its. 10 82 croree from 
Ba. W.4& orofM to B*. 40 Z? rrorca, rupo-toriilng an Increase of 30. G2 per cent. Aa tio December 31, 


1070 advances to agrioiiltare amounted to Bs. 9 85 orores spread over 65.766 agrlottBuristn. advaoMt i 
toarn.ill scaleiiid'istrluBamounted to Bi. 7.01 ororescovering aaslslauoe to ^3 anits. The oaUUndlM ^ 
to the Priority Sectors Including n.xporta at tho end of the year stood at Bs, 18.64 croree whl^u 
40.3 per coal of our total advances. ** 

0. Under t!io Load Bank Solwmo tho bank complotod tho survey of West Oodavaxi. Srikaluilfti* 
and Oanjarn diHiriots and uonduchHl a Joint snrvoy or iCrhhna District with the Indian llank. Survn 
reporiti In r.^prot of W^st Qodavarl anrl Srlhaknlam DUtrlclB have been released. Beporu fur lu 
reinalnlug iw ) dulrlets are under Inallsatlnn. Survey of Guntur dlntrlcl will be taken up JoltiMy viliJ 
the Indian U.mk shortly. The B.iok would al«o be partlclnatlug actively la the '* hmall farmer 
Dovelopiuiiot \g(i,icv' Sehorne ” of the Goverumout of India In Srlkaknlam DUlrlct. Tho batik h 
I>artlcip.ttlag lu the achome ol Qnanchig Primary Agrioultural Credit Societies. 

7. Und^ r Artlcloa 98 and 100 of the Bank's Artlolos of Association (1) Sri Talll Ahmed. (II) 8r| V 

Vonngojial, (iii) Sri K. L. N. Prasad and (Iv) Sri 8. .Maadagopal retire by rotation and they behu 
eligible oifur thciuselves for re-appolntmuut' ^ 

8. You arc also rorpiestM to appoint A.ulltorsi to hold office till the conclusion of tho mxt 
AiiiiuhI General .Mooting and fix tholr remuneration. Under Section 3<> (lA) of the Banking Renuktlon 
Act, 19(9, previous approval of the Reserve Dank of India Is roiiuired for appointment of Audltun 
for which nccoasary application will be made In due course. 


By Order of the Board. 
K. OOPAL BAO. 
CAaimon. 

Hydbrabap, Apri/ J, 1971. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


OoRBSpondlnfl 
Flanree 
list Deo., 
1969 
Ba. 


OAPITAL AND UABILITIEt 


Corresponding 
Figures 
Slst Deo., 
1969 




AornoaiABD Capitap— 
l.on.ouo Shanks ot Bs. lOd each ., 
laaniD j 

60,033 Sharos of Bs, 100 each for pay-, 
nictil lu cash 

1,42 ( Shari‘s of Un 100 each for conal- 
doratlon other than oatsh 


In hand and with Reserve Bank and State 
Bank of India .| 


I. Islancei wHb other baoke- 


(a) In Current Account— 
<1) Jn India 


(il) Outside India 

(b) In Deposit Account- - 

DepoftiU with Banks in India 


Spnstouuai) (fAPiTAr.-* , 

49,023 Shari-s of Rs. KVJ each .. 

1.421 Siiivies (If UW oaiU for coasl- 
deration other than cash . I 


3. Money at cell and short notlea— 


(ii) At Short T7otlce 


Amount Cailmd Up — 

49.023 SfiariW uf Rs. 100 per sllOTO 


Lass—Calls uiijiaid (overdue) 


AbP—1.421 shares of Ks 100 each for' 
oonAiderutlon other than cssli ..i 


ADD—Forfeited Shares 


2. Raaerva land and etbar rasanrsa— 


Reserve Fund 

Bbate Premium Aeoonnt 


G(»,i:(,s;)0 00 I 


39.01,780.00 
0,48,220 00 


iRVHtmsata at cost— 

(1) SecurltPie of the Crntral and State 
Govemnients and other Trustee Sneu- 
ritlee, Inoluding Trcmuiry Bills of 
the Central and Stale Govornmmte of 
tho face value of A«. 20,17,85,483 

(U) Shawn- 

(a) Fully paid Preference Rharea 
(Markfi ^aIue Hs. 94,508) 

(b) Fully paid Ordinary Slisree 

(Market vbIum Rs, 9,67,99X) ,, 

(c) Partly paid i'rofcronce Shares.. 

(d) Partly paid Ordinary Stioxes 

(Ul) Debentures or Bonds. 


19.70.68,938.88 


12,21.846 02 
Nil 

6,27.860.20 


(Iv) Other Investmenta 


8t.S«.17.73« 

9.00.90.202 


X1.01.98.»82 

62.31.06.772 


Fl*e»l Deposits (Incbifllng Coeli CertlRcatee,! 
Bi'curnng iH-puslts Mid Staff Sccuitty 

De)x>Alt/i) 

Savings lUnk Dnposlte 

Current Accounts, Contingency Aooouols. 

etc. 


! 41.68,37.282 39 
I 10,18,48.201 «l 


66,00,08.166.77 


20.19.83,400 

Nil 


(Other than Rad and Donbifnl debts for 
wliich provision has been made to the 
Satisfaction «i the AudJtora) 

<1} Loans, Csvh I'rcdlta, Ra. P. 
OVerdralta, etc,— 


(a) To India ..36,92.61 11 

(b) OuCslde India.. M 


..36,92.61 197.49 8e,92.6Xim.49 













THE ANDHRA BANK LIMITED—('Continued) 


Figure* 

1W9 

53 ,^ 2 , 87.072 


m 


2. >3,46.404 


77,08,344 


9,06,88.200 

15,60,088 


1,22,19,183 


).14,449 
1,10,76,806 

i.10.189 
1.10 000 
2,00,000 


1,20,41.504 
10 01,11,005 


2,67.041 


2,62,200 
4,8*1 
6,02,408 
6.07,UO 
489 
T.07,738 


2,77,000 

3 . 30,737 


10. 


4.11,022 


6,26,478 

NU 

NU 

00.03,395 

5.46.27,204 

3.90.3U9 


^'*5.76,240 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3Ut DECEMBER, 1970—Contd. 


OAPITAL AND LIABILITIIf-^Oobtd.) 

Brought Forward 

Dtmviliit from otbtr BmUih OonpailM, 
AfMtlt it#.— 

(1) In India (InoludoB borrowlngH of 
Bf). «2.28.00.000 HUd Hn. 1.10,M,000 
(ProvlouB year Br. Nit and Ba ^U) 
l>om Bcserve Bank of India under 
Section 17 (4) (O and Swtloii 17 (3) (A) 
respectively of the Beserve Bank ol 
India Act, 1084 and Bs. 4,00,300 

Bs. P. 

Bs. P. 

66.00.03 150 77 

Corresponding 

Figures 

81st Dec., 
1060 

Bs. 

20.48.67.021 

5,46.70,780! 

78,02.268 

PBOPf NTV AND A88IT8-><Contd ) 

Brought FofM aid 
(U) Bins Disoountad and 

Purchased (excluding 

Treasury Blihi of the 

Central and State Oov- 
emments) 

(a) Payable in 

India .. 8,67.81.467 71 

(b) Payable outside 

In^ .. 60,40.726.86 

1 Bs. l>. 

1 J6 92,i>l.D'7 40 

9,34,01,104 57 

Bs. V. 

26.71.60.254.12 

(Previous year NU) from Industrial 
Jlevelopmont Bank uf India) . 

(U) Oatdde India. 



86.44.05.304 


48.26.82,802.06 

6,27.04.042 06 
NU 


(Includes Bs 2 28 00,000 and Be 1.10,00,000 
(pnvhjijA year Km Nil and Be Nil) In res^t 
ot whiih rcAname lias Item obtained Irom 
Boserve Bank of India undtr Hecdun 17 (4) (0) 
and 17 (3) (A) rcKp«tlv*Iy ot the Beservo 
Bank of India A<t. 1934 and Bs. 6,16,(KM) 
(previous year Nil) rilaling to medium term 
advance b In respect ot whjih fluanc*) has been 
obtained lYom Industrial Development Bank 
of India) 


PAATUmXAU— 

(I) Seoured by part of In- Bs. P. 

Yestmcnts and advances 

_p«r oontra .. 6,06.49,407 81 

(II) Unsecur^ .. .. 21.44.848 16 


6,27.04.042 06 




BRli PairtMt . 


00,66,766.58 

S.06.H8.200 

16,60,083 

8. Blllf reeelvaMs bebii Mils for salleclleB as 

per oontra— 

(a) Payable in India 

(b) Payable outside India . 

8.70.15.0B1.46 
7.60,679 78 


UUU VvIvvClIUB UIIU nwwawftDIv li^ 

per oontm— 

(I) Payable In India . 

(II) Payable outside India. 

8,70,15.081 46 
7,00,670 78 


3,22,40,188 

7. SsBtUfusali’ llahlHHes for •eceptSRess, En- 
tfsretmMti and ether OMlghtisiii us per 

oontra 

a. Preaslsea (Less Dsprselatlta) — 

Cost as per Balance Sheet as at 81-12-1009 
Additions dorlng the year . 


8,77,78.761.24 

Otter UaMlltles- 

Unolalmed Dividends 

Branch Adjustments 

Bebate on BlUs Discounted and Discount 

Suspense Account . 

Gratuity Fund 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 

1,33,404 74 
2,01,40,307 76 

1,81,160 71 
23)0.000 00 
3,00,000 00 

3.77.75,761.24 

10.01,11,006 

81.09.426 

Nil 

61,00.426.37 

Nil 

9.00.71.028.09 


81,90,420 


51,00,426 87 

12.86.002 62 


Asetplsnect, IntferNmanto and otter OMI|o- 
Uoni OH per contra .. .« 

Prott Mi Low— 

Profit as per Balance Sheet ss at Slot 
December 1000 

Lms—A ppropilattone— 


2,08.05.018.21 

11.70,668 

Liss—Depreciation written ofiT to-date .. 


3.30,737.73 

0 00,71.022 06 

40,28,768 

89,07.564 

4,23,870 

8. Fwraltnrs sa4 Flilaret (Less OsprselatieB>— 

Cost ss per Balance Slieet as at 81-12 1969. 
Additions during the year .. 

88,77,776 06 
11,01,111,86 

SO.18.898,76 

Dividend paid at 6 per cent (taxable) 
for the year 1009. 

3.02.682.00 


88.01.434 

18,658 

Lm»—D eduoUons—Cost of furniture sold 
and/or written off during the year 

48,68,887.02 

6.«77 80 



28.056 73 

0,00,750 70 



APD—Profit for the year brought from the 
Profit and Loss Account. 


88,77,776 

14,68,062 

LI66—Depreciation written off to-date . 

45.62.010 12 
17,87,438 26 


Api>—E xcess provision made towards di¬ 
vidend for 1009 . 

0.37.815 43 

97 20 


10,13.814 



27.74.871.89 

LB88— Be. P. 

Transfer to Beserve Fund 4,12 780 00 
Transfer to Qratiiity Fund 60,000 00 
Transfer to Investment 

Fluctuation Fund 1,00,000.00 

0,87,912 08 

1 

fs 70 71^ 


03,38,011 

10,74.276 

8,15,655 

62,710 

26,27.341 

10. Otter Aneti iBcluilBf lllver— 

(a) Sundrlee (inoluding income-tax de¬ 
ducted at source) 

(b) Bnbsorlptions made to 1,and Morlguge ' 
Bank dilKntiiTPs etc, for whlcli the 
relative scrips are yet to be received 

(e) Btetionery on hand at cost 

(d) Stamps on liand 

(e) Interest accrued on Investments 

(f) Library— 

Be. P. 

Cost as per BalancQ Sheet 

anal 81-12-1069 1 7.097 11' 

Additions durlxig the year 1 . 9 ^d H5 

68.43.884 30 

52,68.000 00 
11,21,741 4S 
70,00j.00 
30 20,071 21 



\ll/ 



1. Claims against the Banking Company 
not acknowledged as debts 

8.61.120 35 

3,66.182 03 


S. Money for which Uie Banld^ Com¬ 
pany Is contingently liable- vneaUed 
Ca^tal on paiily paid sharea held as 

6,20.475 00 

NU 



• 19,’HO 04 

Laos—Written off during the 
year . 23 50 



Investments. 

8. Arrears of Cumulative Preference Dl- 
videnda. 


i 

11,018 

ID 2i>2 54 

Libs—D epreciation written 
off to-date 7.8)0 oo 

11,412 04 


4. UabUitv on BlUs of Exchange redle- 
oounted. 

8. LlabUlty on account ol outstanding 
forward exchange eontraota 

3,02,830 16 

80,28.705.50 


(g) Motor Cars— 

Coet as p**r Bsianre 
fiKOtasatSl 22-1960 ?.}0.D'5 5S 
Additions during tho 
j**8r 2,0^,(i)() il 


6. Liability on account of I.ett«ni of 
Guarantee on behalf of Constituents .. 

6,15.62,758 00 



4.'l8,ii5 HO 

1,848—-^old during the 
>eaf 17.299 Jl 



7. UablUty on account of Lt'tters of 
Quaranloo on behalf of Directors or 
OfDoers of the Bank. 

2,52.074.00 


1,52,27a 

NU 

1 4,20.926 O’i 

1 BSa—Depreciation 

written ofl to date 1 18,211 86 

2.K2.6«5 19 
NU 


Mon:— 



1 (b) Bilvof 


(1) Provision to ths toll extent for futnre 
gratuity to the sta^ baa not btwn made, the 
ludMUty for which has not been ascertained. 

(S) The Balance Sheet and Profit and Lo« 
Aeoount have been drawn up In accordance 
wm the provisloins of Sectfon 20 of the fiank- 
BeguMion Act, 1040 and are not ro(|alred 
to be and are. therefore. TOt drawn up In 
Uoooidcnoe with Schedule VI of the Com¬ 
mute Ant. 1086, 
u 



1.09.81.31 i 

67.752 

1 

^11. Nen-BiBkI«f Aiiett sequirti in satisfactiea et 
Oieimt (at book value)— 

This doee ni t exceed the estimated reaU ' 
sablu value .. 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1.07,88,727.77 

5.828.39 

Total .. Bo. 


80,00,01.788 48 

70.86,78,2*0 

Total .. Be. 

1 

Bo.00.01.788.48 
















THE ANDHRA B ANK LlM lTED-(Continued) 

Particulars of Advances forming part of the Balance Sheet as at 3Ut December, 1970 


Correapondhig 

Figures 

Slid Deo, 
1900 

Be. 

28,88,08.678 

6,81,74 818 

78,91,998 

EU 

pAancDLAiw 1 

1 

I Debts convldcrcd good In nep^t of which the Banking 

Company La fully sccuri <1 

S Debts ooiwidwfd g» \ Ut ulilch the Banking Company 

holiU no otlior snurl > tinn tim debtors ptrymul security 
(tlin Bb<)>rt In^h 1 " m 4 ' O'- »6 debts for Which more 

than une ikctw u ts habb > 

8 Dtbii eonslhr«>1 g 1 rinurid by the pemonnl liabilities of 

onn 1 r 111 ' ro paitas in ad iiUeu to the personal security of the 
debtors 

4 Debts constltji 1 ('jubtful or bad not provided for 

1 

Bs P 

10 94 16 029 03 

5 iti 61 440 10 

l.OJ H6 Md Hi 

NU 

Gorrespondiiig 

Fiiyrures 

Slsl Dec , 
1909 

K« 

7 40,130 

20 14 032 

10.27,081 

60 82 730 

PAjUTcotaBa 

6 Debts due by Directors or Offleem of tbe Banking Company or 
any ot them either severally or jointly with any other penoos 

0 Debts due by Companies or Firms In which the DImeiors 

of the Banklim Company ore Interested as Directors, Partners 
nr Mansglng Agents or in the case of Private Companies as 
U< mbers 

7 Maximum total amount of Advances Including Temporary 
Advances made at any time during the year to Dlreoton or 
Managers or Officers of the Banking Ckimpany or any of them 
either severally or Jointly with any other persons .. 

8 Maximum total amount of advances Including Temporary 
Advanrvs granted during the year to the CTompanles or Finns 
in which the Directors of the Banking Compauy are interested 
as Directors, Partners or Managing Agents or in the case of 
Private Companlos as Members 

JU f 

0 62 2>'' 5j 

3u6j'' 

8 08 7'■>6 (J7 

20,26 101 00 

37 718 99 

86.44.06,394 

1 

40 20 6 > 492 00 j 

6 00 000 1 

9 Due from Banking Companies 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1970 

Oonesponding 



CoTEfwpondlng 

INCOME 


Ftguros for tin* 

EXPENDITURE 


Figures for the 

(Less provision made during the year for Bad and Doubtful 


previous year. 



prevlauB >ear 

Dtbts and other usual or oeoessary provisions ) 


1969 



1969 





Rs P 

Ks 


Rs p 

Be 



3 20 22 178 

1 Interest and Discount 

4,18.19060 61 

1.99.70.947 

1 Interest paid on Deposits, Borrowings, etr. 

2 40 10 090 47 




1.87 34,270 

2 Salaries and Allowances, Bonus and Provident Fund 

1-2 01077 ’1 

61 05 0 3? 

2 Commission, Kxohange and Brokerage 

59 41 911 61 

46 '■.£0 

1 Dlrocton and Committee Membera* Fees and Allowances 

01 65 72 







2 20 178 

3 Routs 

2 30 oT 80 

13,92 618 

4 Rent, laxes, Insurance. Lighting etc 

17 69,204 74 




17 303 

6 liaw Charges 

ST 180 13 


4 N(t Profit on sale of invoxlmonts Ooll and Silver, Land 






Prnmiiies and other Assets (not credited to Bosorves or any 


7,09,893 

0 Postage. Telegrams and Stamps 

9 21 206 02 

8 65 OHt 

particular fund or account) 

2.80,937 9i 

30,000 

7 Auditors* Fees 

36,000 00 








6 \ot Profit on revaluation of investments Gold and Silver, 



8 Depreciation on anl repairs to the Banking Company's 



Land E’romlses ani other Assets (not credited to Reserves 


4 13,274 

Property 

6 S2 047 2^ 

Mi 

or any particular fimd or account) 

NU 

7.80 241 

9 StatloDcry. Printing, Advertisements, etc 

H 02 694 05 ! 








0 Income from Non Banking Assets and Profit from sale of or 


Nil 

10 Loss from sale of or dealing with non banking Assets 

Nil 

6 500 

dealing a itli such Assets 

8 991 S4 

8.01.160 

11 Other Expenditure 

11 00 KbO 43 








7 Othtr Rsesipti: 


0,02,408 

12. Balance of Profit 

9.09 769 70 

2 36 963 

SuiKlry Rccupts 

3.20 093 15 

8.85,13 500 

Total £s 

4,86 59 118 10 

8,85,11 %0 

Total Bs 

4,85 59118 16 


rARTIOOLAIIt OF REMUNERATION RELATINQ TO THE CHIEF EXECUTIVE- 
CHAIRMAN 


Rs. 

48.000 

1 Salary 

Rs P 

40 000 00 

931 

2 AUowanoea 

040 12 

4,000 

3 Employer's oontrlbution to Provident Fund 

1 

4,000 20 

i 4,927 

1 

1 

4 Monetorv value of other benefits or perquisites (Including \aluf' 
of other benefit of Uie use of a oar and free bouse oalculateii 
secordlug to moomc tax t uies) 

12,318 21 

07,868 1 

Total Rs 

05 164 bS 


0«rtlflBil« FanuMl to R«l« • (e) ot lli« OamFiBlM (RrMSli Audit EnmftIfB) RbIm, 1N^ 

Wa hereby oertlfy that do change has taken place In the arrangemeots made for the audit of aoooanli 
of the Branch OlDoes exempted from audit under Buie 4 (1) (a) of the Companies (Branch Audit 
Kxemption) Kuks 1001, enabling the Chartered Accountants employed by the Bank for the purpom >f 
audit of tlie accounts of Branch OfQoes, to visit Uie Branch Offices and to liave access at all tlmei to 
the books, accounts and Touchers ot the Bank malntamed at such Branch Offices audited by Uiea 
and for furnishing all such furtbs Information and explanations required by them and that luA 
auditors have carried out the audit of the Branches assigned to them. 


R Dt.SARAllfARAVA REDDY, 
DtreOor 


R 8UREVDER REDDY. 
Director. 


K. QOPAL RAO 
Chairman 


As per our Report attached 
Ch V LAKSHMAIAH <k CO. T 

BAPANAIAH A CO 

T RADHAKRI8IINA VITHAL RAO yChartereJ Aecountantt 
NAPAKAJATYRKACO. | 

V. UAIAMAUESWABA RAO J 


Hypskabad AfarcA 31.1071 


to TBE WCTfBEBfl OF THE ANDHBA BAITE UHITED 

1. We bate audited the foregoing Balance Sheet of the Andhra Bank lAd. as at BUt December, 
IBTU. and alao tbe foregoing Profit and Loss Accoimt of tlie Bank for the year ended upon that date. 
In whieh are Inooiporaled the retunu from 128 Brancliee audited by us and 06 Branebef not visited 
by ns, to respeet of which the Central Oovemment granted exemption from audit under Enle 4 (1) ia) 
r (Branch Audit Exemption} Boles, 1901. pnisusat to Bsotloc £28 ot ths Co m panl s s 

1 Ws nport that* 

(a) We hate obtabied aD the Information and explanations whkh. to the best of our knewl- 
«4gs and Dmft wees neowsary for the purpose of our audit and have found them to be aatlsfaotory: 


(5) The tnmaaotlons of the Bank which have oome to out nottoe have been wtthto the powen 

wflhiBaBk: 

(e) In our optoloo. proper books of aeeount aa required by law have been kepi by the Bank 
qe tor as appean from our examtoatlon of tboM books aM proper retuna adequats lor the purpose 
«|enr an^ have been reoMved from the branches of the bank, 

<d> The Bank’s Batoana Sheet and ProOt and Lom Aoootml dsaB with by this npoci an 
-1 with iha boite of aoeonnt and the letuns. 


fsl In nnMel of ibs braaohsa. not vtoltod be oa. the mtrrrta of tte OAem of tba Bank; 


REPORT 

(/) In our optolon and to the best of our InfonnsUon sad aoeording to the 
given to us tlie said aooounts, read along with the notea, appearing thereon, give the iniorm^ 
required by tbe Companlm Act, 1060, to the manner so required for Banking Companies, and on 
basis ths said Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of affkln (ft the 
December 1970, and the Profit sad Loss Aooount ipves a true and fair vJsw of tbs profit tor the 
ended upon that date 


Htdibabas, 
Afare^ 81.1971 


K. 0. K MUBTHT 
CA(qf Accotnuaa/, 


Ch y LAE8HMAUH A GO. 
BAPANAUa A GO 
T RADHABRTSHNA VITHAL BAO 
EATAIUJA IYER A CO 
V. UltAMAHESWABJL HAO 

1C. T. 8T7BBA BAO 
Ommal Mamagtr. 


Chart0nd AeomndanU 


E. QOPAL BAO 
CMrman, 


K. 8. DUtT 


l%iSSSmSh«>>I>DT 





a B.i.l. product 


THE ORIENTAL 
MERCANTILE CO., LTD. 
Calcutti • Botnb*x 
0«ihl • Kanpur . Madrat 



DfiTI/A-.. 


THE SOUTH INDIA 

INSURANCe CO. LTD. 

FIRE, NARINE, ACCIDENT 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Registered Office: 

Moti Mahal (6th Floor) 
Jamshedji Tata Road 
Churchgate Reclamation 
BOMBAY-20. 

BRANCHaS ALL OVER INDIA 


all about state enterprises 

Rtad in 

LOK UDYOQ: public ENTERPRISES 

^ English monthly. Contains topical 
Articles on management, production, 
™acc and personnel. Statistical Infor- 
^tion. Objective analysis of performanoe. 
A must for Entrepreneurs, Industrial and 
Executives and all interested in 
Public Economics. 

^luuial Siibsoription : Ri. 3a00 (Inland) 

^ dKrti larto 19: 



CONTENTED fathBr sitf reading the maga¬ 
zine beside his favourite reading lamp ,., house¬ 
proud mother gets ready the dinner, cooked 
just right, over the electric range.., the children 
listen happily to music over the radio. This is the 
everyday wonder of electricity. More than half 
a century has passed since jamsotjl Tata's great' 
vision was realised ... the vision of Bombay a' 
smokeless city, powered by electricity.| 

Today, Tata’s hydro and thermal power 
stations together generate more chan six per 
cent of the country’s entire electric power, 
bringing it to the people of Bombay and Its 
surrounding area. 


Electricity—on 24-hour duty every day 


THE TATA MYORO-ELECTRIC POWER SUPPLY CO. LTD. 
THE ANDHRA VALLEY POWER SUPPLY CO. LTD., 

THf TATA POWER CO. LTD. 



Electricity* 


The Law of Income-Tax 
In India 

RY 

S. SUNDARAM 

Here is an outstanding conrimentary on 
the law of Income-tax In India. The book 
has been brought up to date with supple¬ 
ments of case law and the Taxation Laws 
Amendment Act of 1970. 

Buy before limited stocks are exhausted 

TENTH EDITION 

Price Rs. 90 Per set. Two Volumes 


Published by: 

THE MADRAS LAW JOURNAL OFFICE 

P, B. 604, Mylipore, Madrus-4 
AvaUablB with oar AgBtOt uncT LeadUr^ Boedmltm. 































EXPORT ANGLE 


By Stevedore 


Brussels Fair 

AT the forty-fourth Brussels (onmurrial 
^ Fair concluded locently (Apnl 15 to 
May 2 1971) Indian paiticipunts did a good 
business They wctp able to si 11 00 pei cent 
of all their exhibitThf so deals would 
fc tch moie than double the foreujn exchange 
expenditure involved in taking part in the 
fair, Besidrs as a Ksiilt of the publicity, 
new negotiations foi the sale of a number 
of items sue!) as made-up articles, jewel¬ 
lery, carpets and biassware could be 
started Several trade inquiries were re¬ 
ceived which will be followed up in the 
coming months 'Fhe entire space m the 
Indian pavilion was taken up by 35 exhibi¬ 
tors including business houses. State Gov¬ 
ernment emporid and export promotion 
organisations Their exhibits included 
cariw'ts, wood-carvings, furnishing mate¬ 
rial, embroidery, shawls, jewellery and a 
wide range of textiles from the Cotton 
Textile ^port Promotion Council, Silk 
and Rayon Export Promotion Council and 
Khadi and Village Industries Commis¬ 
sion □ 

Movies for Russia 


^HE Indian Motion Pictures Export 
* Corporation litd (IMPEC) signed on 
May 18 an agreement with Sovexportfllm 
for the supply of five Indian movies 
IMPEC will receive foreign exchange 
worth Rs 20 6 lakhs for these lllms Of the 
five movies “Mera Nam JokcT, Bavdhan, 
Aradhana, Mumbai Cha Jawai and Pratid- 
wandt’—Mera Nam Joker has fetch^^d the 
highest price of Rs 15 lakhs ever paid to 
an Indian film for exhibition in a foreign 
territory Sovexportfllm has also assured 
Mr A M Tariq, Chairman of IMPEC, that 
hereafter every year it would buy films 
worth Rs 10 lakhs from India During the 
past three years. Sovexportfllm bought 
three movies each worth Rs 36 lakhs m 
1967, Rs 3 7 lakhs in 1968 and Rs 4 5 lakhs 
in 1970 All these films were either dubbed 
or subtitled in 25 regional languages and 
screened throughout Russia □ 

Railway coaches for Nigeria 


T^pGERIA may place orders for Indian 
railway coaches m the near future ac¬ 
cording to Mr T I Awosita, Technical 
Adviser to the Nigerian Council of Minis¬ 


ters Nigeria is at present importing rail¬ 
way coaches from the UK, Japan and 
Canada, but after comparative studies 
Lagos has found that Indian coaches are 
cheaper than what is made available by 
other countries □ 


Textile machinery 


T^HE outlook for the export o] textile 
^ machinery has brightened up consider¬ 
ably Zell Ate Limited was able to export 
imulti-c'yUnder cotton sizing machine to 
Indonesia recently Famatex (India) Pri¬ 
vate Ltd of Bombay was able to sell finish¬ 
ing and processing machinery such as hot 
air jet drying stenter, pneumatic padding 
machine, polymerising machine etc to 
Kenya, USSR, Poland Thailand, Czecho¬ 
slovakia end West Germany. Famatex is at 


present executing orders worth Rs 54 lakhs crease in exports. The Slvakasi manufac- 
to Malaysia, Indonesia and the UAR Q turers have at present in hand orders 

worth Rs 70 lakhs and hope to execute 
oafety matches them provided some of their immediate 

pXPORTS of matches are looking up fol- difficulties are removed by the Govern- 

^ lowing a recent diveisification of instance, prices of glue, match 

markets Until la>t year Indian matches match paper, the basic raw 

were exported only to Ceylon and Afghan- materials for match manufacture, have 

istan, together fetching about Rs 5 lakhs gone up considerably As the manufac- 

in foreign exchange But in 1970-71 match do not have direct allocation of 

exports icachc^d the level of Rs 25 lakhs match wax, a by-product of petroleum, 

and covered such new countries as Greece, they have to purchase it from the open 

the UK, and South Yemen What is signi- market at a very high price. In the case 

ficant IS the fact that the small manufac- Greece, light freight charges are the 

tunng units located in Sivakasi in Tamil- mam hurdle and they constitute about 65 

nadu were responsible for the entire m- per cent of the fob value of export. □ 


What India can sell 


T he Directorate of Commercial Publicity 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade has 
issued a further list of global tenders The 
purchasing luthonties, the items required 
and the closing dates of these tenders arc as 
follows 

Burma 

Controller of S'torcs, Central Stores 
Department Electricity Supply Board, Ran¬ 
goon, Telephone cable PVC sheath outdoor, 
June 8 1971 •-Armature winding wires and 

atcessoncs, June 15, 1971 

Chief Engineer, State Timber Board, 
Rangoon Water bowser and steel sheet piling, 
June 8. 1971. 

The Director, Myanma Bawdwin Corpo¬ 
ration Rangoon. Underground cables and ac> 
lessoncs, June 21, 1971. 

rhe General Manager, People's Engineer¬ 
ing Industry Rangoon. Knife for rotary 
lathe, June 8. 1971. 

Indonesia 

Perusahaan Negara Perkebunan V (Gov¬ 
ernment Pstate Enterprise V) Medan. Labou- 
ratory equipment, June 10, 1971 

Iran 

Tehran Regional Electric Company, 
Tehran KV transmission system. Closing date 
not indicated 

Iraq 

Directorate of Contracts and Purchases, 
Ministry of Defence, Baghdad, Raw mate¬ 
rials for making barbed wires, June 9, 1971; 
Mild steel bars, June 9, 1971, Berets, Collap¬ 
sible beds for other ranks, June 13, 1971. 

The Director General, National Electri¬ 
city Administration. Baghdad, Electric pro¬ 
tection rubber gloves; June 5, 1971. 

'Die President Central Foreign Purchas¬ 
ing Board, Baghdad. Surgical instnimciits. 
Dental materials, June 20, 1971. 

The Ministry of Municipalities Baghdad; 
Hydraulic thrust bonng piachine, June 12* 
1971 

The Director General, State Organisation 
for Construction Industries, Iraqi Cement Pub¬ 
lic Companies, Baghdad, Fork lift truck; 
June 30, 1971, Supply of cnishers, July 15, 
1971 

New Zealand 

Secretary, Tenders Committee, New 
Zealand Electricity Department, WeUlngtos 
North, Supply and delivery of turbines. Sup¬ 
ply and delivery of generators; August 31* 


1971, Supply and delivery of 30MVA 220-110/ 
llkV 3-phase transformers, June 29, 1971. 

Papua and New Guinea 

Supply and Tenders Board, the Admims- 
tnition of the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea, Badili, Recovery vehicles, June 15, 
1971, Motor cycles. Tool kits, June 22, 1971. 

South Vietnam 

The Central Logistic Agency, Saigon, 
Tape recorder, him projector, camera, etc; 
June 3, 1971, Films and photographic stores, 
Multihth printing machine M-85 equipment 
and parts, June 2, 1971 

Sudan 

The General Manager, Maspio Cement 
Corporation, Atbara. Diesel generatmg set; 
June 30, 1971 

Syria 

The Directorate General of Harbours In 
l.attakia, Ministry of Defence, Damascus. 
Transmission equipment, June 19, 1971. 

The General Petroleum Company, Damas¬ 
cus, Oil well drilling equipment, July 10, 1971. 

llie Homs Water Organisation, Homs. 
Pumping units, June 9, 1971. 

UAR 

The Egyptian Railways (Purchase A 
Stores), Cairo, Tyre wheels, June 21, 1971, 
Axles, June 22, 1971 

The Nile Delta Authority for Tile Drain¬ 
age Projects, Dokki Cua, Electrically driven 
drainage pumping stations and transformer 
substation and auxiliary supplies, October 16, 
1971, Tile laymg machines and relevant 
equipment, August 1, 1971. 

Unig;uay 

The Uruguayan Electricity and Tele¬ 
phone Authority (UTE), Uruguay; Under¬ 
ground cable and junction boxes, July 15, 
1971. 

Znmbin 

The Secretary, Republic of Zambia Cen¬ 
tral Supply and Tender Board, Lusaka; Stain¬ 
less steel ware and stenllzers; June 18, 1971. 

Exporters may obtain the tender docu¬ 
ments from the purchasing authorities of the 
respective countries Further details about 
these overseas contracts can be had from the 
Indian Export Service Bulletin dated May IS, 
1971, issued by the Directorate of Commer¬ 
cial Publicity, in the Ministiy of Foreign 
Trade, Udyog Bhavan, New DcUii. 






Rayon: New vistas 


By S. P> Mandelia 

R ayon is the oldest manmade fibre. It 
reigned luichallenged for a long time 
tmtil synthetic fibres, such as poly* 
amide (nylon), and then polyester (terelyne) 
A£ld acrylic, came on the scene less than 
thirty years ago. But the synthetic fibre pro- 
duceffs were successful in developmg a 
tttimber of speciality fibres and yams with¬ 
in each genenc group and thus made avail¬ 
able products more specific to the needs 
Of a particular end-use This assured for 
them an ever-growing market. It also re^ 
suited in a decreasing share of cellulosic 
fibres in the total world production of 
manmade fibres Similarly, their share in 
the total world production of all fibres 
(natural as well as manmade) is also go¬ 
ing down. These trends are clear from 
the following table 



Percentoffe share 

Percentage skate 


of ceUitiosios in 

of oellulosies %n 

r«ir 

Mai manmade 

Mai fibre 


fibre production 

produrtion 

1950 

95.8 

17.1 

1955 

89 6 

17 2 

I960 

79 0 

17 7 

1965 

62 7 

IS 5 

1966 

58 3 

19 1 

1967 

54 5 

18 2 

1968 

49 2 

17 6 

1969 

45 8 

17 6 

1970 

42.2 

10 7 


Since 1967, there has been a con¬ 
tinuous fall in the share of ccllulosic fibres 
in the total fibre production of the world 
On the other hand, dunng the last 20 years, 
the share of synthetics in manmade fibre 
jptroduction, has gone up, from less than 5 
per cent in 1950, to 21 per cent in 1960 
and about 58 per cent in 1970. This, by ai^ 
measure, is a fantastic growth. 

Quantity-Wise, the production of cellu¬ 
losic fibres^ has proceeded in the following 
manner: 




(’000 ra 

tonnofi) 


Filament 

Staple 

Toted 


tfom 



1050 

871 

787 

1,608 

1055 

1,042 

1,262 

2,204 

29^ 

1,181 

1,525 

2,650 

\m 

1,878 

2,061 

3,480 

im 

.a 1,870 

2,070 

3,440 

1007 

1,854 

2,070 

8,480 


1,421 

2,225 

3,646 


a. 1,434 

24150 

8,684 


1,400 

2,140 

8,640 


grand come-back and the 1968 production 
registered an increase of more ^an 6 per 
cent over 1967. However, 1970 has again 
seen a fall in the total world output. The 
main reason has been, as stated earlier, the 
development of a number of synthetic- 
fibres suited to specific end-uses. 

In the case of cellulosic fibres, such 
variants of the onginal material have been 
few and far between. However, there is 
now evidence that a of rayon 

staples is about to emerge, each one mak¬ 
ing a new contribution to the overall tex¬ 
tile market. The most important among 
them is the emergence of fleece fabrics or 
non-woven fabrics Noru-wovens and dis¬ 
posables are the new products that are cer¬ 
tain to be the big winners on the world 
textile market dunng the seventies. From 
aprons to carpets, from the surgeon’s 
smock to the sound-absorbing wall facings, 
the range of their practical applications is 
vast. The fleece fabrics used ib these items 
will not be made by conventional weaving- 
or knitting processes but by modem 
methods that bond the fibres permanently 
together. They can be produced very 
quickly and, above all, cheaply. 

Natural as well as manmade fibres are 
used for these fabrics, but rayon is the 
favourite, due, in no small measure, to its 
cheapness. Aher all, disposable items can 
only be accepted by the consumer if their 
cost is no greater than that of laundering 
traditional products. In United States, 
and efigjecidlly in the hospitals field there, 
tl^ non-WDvens are regaled as having a 
great future. 


In the apparel area, the new '‘deep- 
dye” and acid dyeable types, coupled with 
massrdyed z<ayfon and acetate, pirovide a ' 
piece dyeability of multi-colour effects that 
previously could only be accomphshed by 
yam- or stock-dyeing. These new rayons* 
in blends with poljrester possesaing tw 9 ^ 
distinct types of dyeability provide a brai^ 
new styling approach. ^ 

Modem Textiles recently reported tha^ 
commercialisation of at least half a doeim 
innovations in the field of rayon could 
expected in the near future. These w6t^4 ^ 
include new types of high-wet^modulua or * 
modifical rayon, high-modulus filament 0 
new tyre cord, flame resistance built 
the fibre, a self-bonding fibre, and a 
mic fibre. These would supplement 
present 17 basically different typet 
rayon. ^ 

In the field of non-textile uses 
tyre cord occupies an important 
With the advent of synthetic tyre 
like nylon and polyester, the share of \ 
did show a declmmg trend. This trend wAlj 
more marked in the US than in Wesfeew,^ 
Europe i 



Per cent share of rom 

Tear 


tgrecortl 


VS 

West Furgips 

1967 

28 1 

7S.7 , 

196S 

27.7 

70.0 

1969 

10 1 

75.8 ^ 


cheaply. However, the increasing use of radlfi|i 

oanmade fibres are ply tyres in America as well as 

but rayon is the has once again established the versattB^j|^ 

tail measure, to its of rayon According to the President of 

sposable items can B F. Goodrich Tyre Company, radial iWgC 

t consumer if their using rayon in the belts and carcasses 

that of laundering account for 10 per cent of the tyre 

ttie United States, by 1973. At present they account tav 4 per 

igpitals field there, cent of the total tyre sales m America, 

:arded as having a trend in Europe towards radial-|fiy Wetf'! 

will increase rapidly in the years to coih^.' i 
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t2|e production of rayon had 
;-4ve» the 1965 level and it was 
quarters that "rayon is out", 
^oasi being out, it staged a 
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Highrperfonnance rayons are becoming 
increasingly popular as very good blends 
With cotton in some uses liW flirts, hospi¬ 
tal garments and bed-linen; with synthetic 
fibres like nylon filament in knitted gai^ 
ments, and with polyester staple in shirts, 
etc. High-performance rayons like Vincel 
in the UK have found an expanding mar¬ 
ket in these uses because of its strength. 
Its ability to produce fine clean yams, 
bringing a look of quality to standard 
fabrics, an excellent ability to take colour, 
and finally the possibility of achieving 
great stability for the cloth by careful 
finishing techniques—especially easycare 
finishes of a very high order. New tech¬ 
nical properties can certainly alter the 
potential of the market which has been 
static. Besides, after about two decades of 
increasing preference for synthetics, a 
strong swing back on tbe part of the pub¬ 
lic to all kinds of textile products with a 
natural feel and appearance is evident And 
since cotton alone will not be able to meet 
the demand, rayon, the only “natural” 
manmade fibre, has a great future 


Nascent industry 
with bri^t 
future 

By S. P. Agarwal 


manmade fibre industry in India 
^ made its beginning m 1951 when the 
production of viscose rayon yam was first 
started. The acetate yam and viscose staple 
fibre production commenced in 1964, fol- 
lowered by the production of nylon filament 
in 1962 and polyester staple in 1965. This 
industry is, therefore, hardly 20 years old. 


Mr Agarwal is Conjwierctal Manager of 
J, K Rayon, 



whateas it is 50 yeairs m ta oiher iteveU 
oped countries. In spite the iaet that 
this is a nascent industry and also capu 
tal-intensive and xesearch-cnrlented, it 
would not be an exaggeration to say that 
the industry has progressed remarkably 
in the country. It has vast scope for 
ther expansion on account of its gaining 
increasing mass acceptance, year aftw 
year, with its virtues of (presentability, 
utility and practicability. 

Beginning in 1950-51 with a produc¬ 
tion of only 22 million kg, the l^ustry 
today accounts for about 38 million kg cf 
viscose filament yarn, 70> million kg of vis- 
cose staple fibre, two million kg of ace- 
tate filament yam and 20 million kg of 
viscose industrial yam per year. Besides 
the nine units engaged In produetbn 
of viscose rayon and aeetate filament 
yam, SIX units are currently engaged in 
the production of synthetic fibre having 
a combined capacity of 10.5 million kg of 
nylon filament and 0.6 million kg of poly, 
ester staple yam. 

The investment in the industry 
amounts to Rs 230 crores. It pays about 
Rs 65 crores by way of excise duty alone 
to the Government exchequer every year, 
apart from paying crores of rupees by 
way of other levies, such as customs 
duties, sales tax, etc. The industry direct¬ 
ly employs about 40,000 persons. It pro¬ 
vides, entirely or partly, essential raw 
materials for the operation of about one 
lakh powerloozns and more than three 
lakh handlooms. 

The manmade fibre industry has pro¬ 
vided a fillip to the development of the 
heavy chemical industry in that the pro¬ 
duction of caustic soda, sulphuric acid and 
carbon bisulphide have increased to a 
great extent besides several by-products 
winch are essential raw materials for 
other industnes. It has also helped the 
expansion of the machine building indus¬ 
try as it is now possible to get a substan¬ 
tial part of plant and equipment indige¬ 
nously. Tyre manufacturing plants and 
other defence-oriented industries have 
also sprung up with the necessary raw 
materials being available from this in¬ 
dustry. 

With the steady increase in indige¬ 
nous production of manmade fibres, there 
has been a perceptible decline in the im¬ 
ports of fibres/yam. The production of 
manmade fibre fabrics has been registenng 
a gradual increase over the years. The 
present production of fabrics is in th^ re¬ 
gion of 1,000 million metres. In the 
industry was in a position to export bare¬ 
ly Rs 42 lakhs worth of fabrics. Within 
a decade the quantum increased consider¬ 
ably and in 1964 the exports reached a 
figure of Rs 8S0 lakhs. The exports have 
lately declined as a result of the aboli¬ 
tion of the export promotion scheme and 
certain other unfavourable conditions 
But considering the past yearns per¬ 
formance there is good reason to bdieve 
that they will gradually rise to their ori^ 
ginal level 

Besides the existing production Caps- 
city of one lakh powertooms and threo 
lal^ handlooms, an additional capacity of 
40,000 looms is plaxmed in the nart few 
years. Some high-speed warp knitting 
machines of adequiUe capacity have 
installed and some more have been 
ned to be instaUed in the next few greats. 
The prevail eonditioitt In 
are alio favourable for 
the manmade indued 







HEARTY BEST WISHES 

to the NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR INDIA 
3rd World congress of Man-made Fibres, Munich June 2-4-1971 
for the Success of their SYMPOSIUM on 
MAN-MADE FIBRES & FABRICS 


CENTURY RAYON 

INDUSTRY HOUSE. 159, CHURCHGATE RECLAMATION 

BOMBAY-20 BR 


Largest Manufacturers and Exporters of Viscose Filament Yarn and 
Rayon Tyre Cord and Exporters of Rayon Fabrics In India 


TELEPHONE; Z96Z46 


TELEGRAM: “CENRAY” 


TELEX. 0114347 




The Council collects data on overseas 
markets from various publicatrons, 
through specialist agencies and personal 
visits of its delegations. This data 
is made available to local trade. 




The Council forms an important link betvirean 
local suppliers and overseas buyers directing 
its efforts 10 generate favourable atmosphere 
abroad and assist home traders to cash in on it 


Apart from ptaylna a conciliatory role, 
the Council hat formulated standard 
procedures, pra-sMpment Inspection. 
j etc to avoid commercial disputes 


To obtain seiectivty in trade channels, 
avoid inter se competition and ensure 
quality and prompt deliveries 
the Council has set up Exporters panels 
for diffeient tetntories This has secured 
better prices and appreciation overseas 



to ns with your export problems 



^ THE eOTTim TEXTIIES EXPORT 
^PROMOTHHI COUNCIL 

yS? CENTRE. Bth FLOOR 

9 MATHEW ROAD, BOMBAY-4. 
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World congress 
of manmade 
fibres 

By N. M* Jsiin 


'piCE third w'oi Jd congress of manmade 

fibres beiiiR held at Munich from June 
2 to June 4, 1971, is being organised by the 
International Rayon and Synthetic Fibres 
Committee (CIRFS), Paris. CIRJP^ was 
founded in 1950. There are now 24 mem¬ 
ber countries, namely Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium. Brazil. Chile. Finland, France, 
Germany, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, 
r^uxemburg, Netherlands, Norway, Spain. 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom. United States. 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. The Committee's 
object is to improve, increase and develop 
the use of manmade fibres and of product 
made from them. 

CIRFS promotes the exchange of 
information and experience between its 
members^ within the framework of its 


Mr Jain is National Secretary for India 
of the 'International Rayon and Synthetic 
Fibres Committee (CIRFS). 


corporate object. It constitutes a forum for 
the survey of the economic situation 
within the producing industry, as well as 
in the textile industry as a whole. It also 
studies the techniques of the use and 
development of textile fibres. It co¬ 
ordinates all data in order to provide 
international statistical, economic and 
technical information of common interest. 

CIRFS has direct relations with the 
international bodies and with the inter¬ 
national trade organisation of the pro¬ 
ducers and users of textile fibres—wool, 
cotton, silk, linen and jute. Besides the 
general assembly which brings together 
all the delegates, member countries and 
organisations once in a year and the 
management committee, elected by the 
general assembly, there are a number of 
specialised committees such as the econo¬ 
mic committee, statistical committee, 
development and market research com¬ 
mittee, the committee for promotion, and 
the legal committee. 

The tfifrd world congress of manmade 
fibres is to be a dialogue between the 
producers and all branches utilising or 
consuming these fibres. Rather than a 
review of questions relating to the present 
time, it will be oriented towards the 
future, where modem textiles will be 
called upon to play an ever increasing 
part in all facets of life. This idea of 
immediate and future efficiency is what 
the organisers wanted to express when 
they chose for the congress slogan: “Man¬ 
made Fibres, Symbol of Progress”. 

The themes of this congress, unfold¬ 
ing in plenary as well as in working 


session^ will aim a| pinpoititiing ^ 
to be played by the textile and nummade 
fibres industries in the techni^ economic 
and sociological progress of nistnldiid, 
subject of the opening address^ year 
2000, feeding and dotting five thousand 
million human beings, and getting the 
nations to prosper through appropriate 
trade in raw materials, finished goods, 
and the acquirement of scientific and 
technical knowledge,” shows the form and 
spirit that give shape to the Munich con¬ 
gress. 

What, in this so swiftly changing and 
many-faced world, will* be the influence of 
manmade fibres? Such is the question one 
will endeavour to give an answer to during 
the working sessions. Spedalists of world¬ 
wide renown will talk al^ut textile tecluio. 
logy and economics, about future possi¬ 
bilities in the use of manmade fibres in 
apparel, the household, industrial uses, 
and about their involvement with distri¬ 
bution and consumer's informatiort. 


Leading 

manufacturers 


The Baroda Rayon Corporation Ltd, 
Udhna, Surat District, Gujarat. 

Century Rayon, Century Bhavan, 
Dr Annie Besant Road, Bombay-25. 

Century Enka Limited, 15, India Ex¬ 
change Place, Calcutta-1. 

Chemicals and Fibres of India Limited, 
“Crescent House”, 19, Wittet Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay-1. 

Garware Nylons Private Limited, 
Chowpatty Chambers, Sandhurst Bridge, 
Bombay-7. 

Gujarat Polyamides Limited, “Rupam’’, 
Parimal Railway Crossing, Tilis Bridge, 
Ahmedabad-7. 

The Gwalior Rayon Silk Manufactur¬ 
ing (Wvg) Co Ltd, Birlagram, Nagda, 
Madhya Pradesh. 

The Indian Rayon Corporation Limited 
Industry House, 1st Floor, 159, Churchgate 
Reclamation, Bombay-20. 

J. K. Rayon, Kamla Tower, Post Box 
No 25, Kanpur. 

J. K. Synthetics Limited, Kamla Tower, 
Kanpur. 

Kesoram Rayon, 15, India Exchange 
Place, Calcutta-1. 

Modipon Limited, Modinagar,- Meerut 
District, Uttar Pradeii. 

The National Rayon Corporation 
Limited, Eros Theatre Buildings* 1, Ja^' 
shedji Tata Road, Bom1pay-20. 

Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Cb^cals 
Limited, 115, Mahatma Gandhi Hoad, Fort, 
Bombay-1. 

Shriram Rayons, Bara Hindu Rao, Post 
Box No 1379, DCM Premises, Delhi-6, 

The Sirsilk Limited, “Lingpur Houi{e’'» 
3-6-237, Himayantnagar Road, Hydcra- 
bad-29, Andhra Prad<^. 

South India Viscose Umi^d, Shan- 
muga Manram, Race Course, Goimbatore-IB. 

Stretch Fibres (India> Uihited, 20. 
Haines Road, Bombay^H. 

the T^avancore Reyea Lio»ited,’^yo»* 
purara P,0>, Kerhle State. 













Processed foods industry: A survey 


Vast potential but 
tardy growth 

By A Special Correspondent 


npHE National Sample Survey had reveal- 
* od that the proportion of people with 
an expenditure of less than a rupee a day 
had remained at over 80 per cent in 1952, 
1960-61 and 1968-64. There is nothing to sug¬ 
gest that any significant change has oc¬ 
curred thereafter in this situation. It is 
in this context that the processed food in¬ 
dustry carries a heavy responsibility. Its 
products have to reach the large number of 
low-income and vulnerable groups, mil- 
lions of whom are under-nourished. Most of 
them are also under-privileged and their 
need for all types of processed nutritious 
food is greater than others. 

Processed foods include a variety of 
products. Canned and bottled fruits and 
vegetables, pickles, chutneys and condi¬ 
ments, canned and frozen meat and poul¬ 
try products, malted milk products, ice¬ 
cream, confectionery, biscuits, starch and 
Its derivatives, wheat bran, breakfast 
foods, seafoods, baby foodsi butter and 
ghee are some of the items. 

The Government has evolved a com¬ 
prehensive nutrition programme directed 
towards children. According to official esti¬ 
mates at least 60 to 60 per cent of the en¬ 
tire infant and child population of the 
country, totalling about 100 million, suffers 
frofh moderate to severe grades of various 
types of under-nutrition and malnutrition. 
This only underlines the need for co-opera¬ 
tion between the Government and indus¬ 
try for a programme of action that would 
make processed foods a vehicle for nutrient 
^supplementation. 

A look at the conditions that exist in 
various sub-sectors of the processed foods 
mdustoies suggests that despite the vast 
Scope for development, the industry hag 
yet to attain rapid growth. In many items 
ihe organised sector is facing rough wea¬ 
ther bmuse of shortage of necessary raw 
materials at reasonable costs and the Gov* 
ernmenVs taxation and other policies. 

In the case of the biscuit industry, pro¬ 
duction declined by around 3 per cent to 
*3,000 tonnes. Three units had to dose 
down. This makes it doubtful whether the 
fourth Plan target envisaging an annual 
increase^ Of lo per cent in production to 
t.iO lakh tonnes by 1973-74 would be readi¬ 
ed. The two important factors that have 
Jowed down the development of the In^ 
do^try.era^ decline in demand for biscuits 


and labour trouble m some units. Consu¬ 
mer resistance to the increase in biscuit 
prices is having its impact on the demand. 
The manufacturers say that this is because 
of a sharp rise in the prices of the essential 
raw materials required for the industry. 
As pointed out by the President of the Bis¬ 
cuit Manufacturers Association, the aver¬ 
age prices of skimmed milk powder rose 
from Rs 4.48 per kg to Rs 8,83 per kg, re* 
fined coconut oil ftom Rs 8.25 to Rs 9.24 
per kg, butter from Rs 12.30 to Rs 13.63 per 
kg, condensed milk from Rs 4 63 to Rs 5 70 
per kg, liquid glucose from Rs 164 to 
Rs 2.21 per kg and vanaspati from Rs 484 
to Rs 5.71 per kg In addition to this, taxa¬ 
tion has made matters more difficult. The 
Union Government levied an excise duty 
of 10 per cent on biscuits and a separate 
duty of 10 per cent on metal containers 

Despite the fact that sugar production 
has been a recoid one at 4.2 million tonnes 
and the prospects for the future are also 
promising, the high prices of sugar con¬ 
tinue to trouble the manufacturers of bis¬ 
cuits and other processed foods This par¬ 
ticularly proves a big handicap m the ex¬ 
port of processed foods The competitois 
abroad pay for sugar, in the sugar-based 
products they manufacture, at a much 
lower level than their counterparts here. 
The processed food manufacturers here 
have suggested to the Government that 
they should be allotted sugar at interna¬ 
tional prices But no progress has been 
made on this proposal. 


Another grievance of the manufac¬ 
turers IS that the quality of tin plates is 
detenoratifig. The indu.strv wants that the 
Central Food Technological Research Insti¬ 
tute as well as the can fabricators should 
sit together and study the problem m 
greater depth. The ability of the proce.ssed 
food industry to enlarge sales in the do¬ 
mestic as also the overseas markets will be 
seriously retarded if the ultimate cost to 
the consumer goes up continuously on ac¬ 
count of this factor. 

The biscuit industry has made an 
effort to find an outlet for iu products in 
international markets. But the foreign ex* 
change earnings of Rs 46.50 lakhs in 1969-70 
only emphasise that much needs to be done 
on this l^nt. The main market for biscUita 
is Nepal, which takes three-fourths of the 
total biscuit exports from this country. 

The situation m the confectionery in¬ 
dustry indicates that it still continues to 
be in doldrums. The production in the 
organised sector has come down from 
40,000 tonnes in 1965 to about 10,000 ton¬ 
nes m 1970. The demand for the products of 
the industry has proved to be highly diaS- 
tic. The nsing costs of raw materials attd 
packing and the high incidence of taxation 
have combined to push up the costs wad in** 
hibit the demand The industry’s efforts to 
find an export outlet have not had any 
significant success. The exports were wortn 
hardly Rs 6.32 lakhs in 19^70. 

Mr V C Shukla, who was Minister of 
State for Finance before the recent re¬ 
shuffle of the Union Cabinet, had promised 
that the Government would examine the 
difficulties of the industry. He had then liv 
dicated that the Government would gWle- 
rally make a review of the existing duties 
on various products to arrive at a decision 
before framing the budget proposals. The 
fact that 70 per cent of the capacity of 
the industry remains unutilised is a clear 
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Home Made Pickles 
Are Best 

BEDEKAR 

BEOEKAR MA8ALEWALE 
BOMBAY'4 POONA-W 



A generation condemned... 
because we donY care enough? 


Over 60% Of India’s 
children suffer from protein 
malnntrltlon.These are not 
lost huninry children we’re 
talklncr imont. Here’s a 
generation that may be 
growing up both physically 
and mentis retarded. 

Why? 

Protein Is the element In food 
that builds both body and 
mind. If children between 
6 months and 5 years do not 
get enough protein they 
become physically stunted. 
Worse, their mental 
development may be affected. 
And protein later on cannot 
repair this damage. 

It lasts a lifetime. 

What it forebodeB 

*Boonomio ills—Adults below par, 
prone to Illness, mean low 
productivity, wasted manhours. 

^Population problems— 
Malnutrition is the cause of 
more infant deaths than all 
other causes put together. 

High infant mortality 
encourages larger families. 

’’Social unrest—For 
millions of Indians 
caught in the vicious 
cycle of poverty and 
poor performance— 
often caused by 
malnutrition- 
violence seems the 
only answer. 


Help. 

Malnutrition is a hidden 
famine...and so more 
^ngerouB. We must fight 
it on all fronts. 

DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNERS most recognise 
that nutrition is an 
important pre*requl8lt6 to 
soolo-economlo development. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY must 
fulfil its social responsibility 
—low-cost nutritious fbods 
are urgently needed. 

GOVERNMENT, BOTH OSN- 
TRAL AND X^AL, must 
^initiate developmental 
research 

^rationalise distribution 
of scarce protein foods 
^encourage the food Industry 
with ranonal laws and 
licensing policies 
*organise mass-scale relief 
programmes 
*extend fortification of 
baslo foods 

*n8e mass oommunlcattoa 
for nutrition eduoation 




Inserted iti public interest by the Protein roods Assocutton ot Indj.i 




enough signal for the to take 

quick measures to help the Indosfry. 

The problem of baby foods is no dif. 
ferent. Al^ile there has been afr yearly 
growth of per cent in the “population 
during the past ten years, the u^ant milk 
food industry is bogged down by several 
factors whic^ are totafly out ol its con. 
troL The price of wet milk has risen, from 
Rs 41 per quintal m 1900 to Rs 95 in the cur^ 
rent year. The skim milk powder import¬ 
ed from abroad has shown a ^arp pnee 
rise. In 1967 it was imported at 1^ 1,800 
per tonne but now it is distributed by the 
National Dairy Development Board at 
Rs 3,050 per tonne. The present output of 
the industry in the organised sector ig 
18,000 tonnes per year which is Just suffi¬ 
cient to feed about 3.6 lakh babies a year 

The high prices have put the iqfant 
milk foods out of range of a majority of 
families. While the consumer faces perio¬ 
dic shortages of milk food, the Govem- 
ment has announced recently that milk 
food and malted food industries with an 
investment of up to Rs 1 crore, which were 
delicensed from February 1 last year, have 
been brought back to the licensing list. 
The industry fears that this might only re¬ 
tard efforts to augment the milk food sup¬ 
plies. 

The base of th^ processed foods in¬ 
dustry rests on horticulture. Likewise, 
the future of horticulture is tied up with 
the growth of a healthy processing indus¬ 
try. According to the estimates of the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan, the production of 
fruits and vegetables is likely to go up 
from 20 million tonnes to 30 milUim ton- 
nesi, and the value of production from 
Rs 1,607 crores to Rs 2,576 crores. 
Mr M. A. Wadud Khan, Chairman, Pro¬ 
cessed Foods Export Promotion Council, 
has therefore urged the industry to think 
ahead and think beyond the conventional 
bottled, canned and dehydrated products 
and give (attention 1}o new methods of 
preservation and storage, many of which 
are already being used in other parts of 
the world. In line with this, the indus¬ 
try must accept for itself the obligations 
imposed by the market and, ag a techno¬ 
logy leader, ensure in the manufacturing 
processes the highest standards of sani¬ 
tation and hygiene. The industry should 
also familiarise itself with mass market¬ 
ing techniques prevalent in the more ad¬ 
vanced countries, where most of our mar¬ 
kets for quality foods lie. With the use 
of mass media for promotional activities, 
it would be possible for the industry to 
create a firm demand for its products in 
foreign markets. 

The industrsr’s expectation is that by 
1973-74, exports of processed foods would 
increase from the present Rs 13.5 crores to 
approximately Rs 21 crores. The production 
and export achievements of the industry 
seem to be rather insignificant in com¬ 
parison with the growth of the processed 
foods industry in other countries. 

The British Food Association, for inr 
stance, has aimounced a record turnover 
of £524 million (previous year £B08 mil¬ 
lion) for the year 1969-70. In the US, Ger¬ 
many and France, also this IndusfrY has 
grown faster than most other seotora 
ot ihe economy. In comparison, the Indian 
processed foods Industry has a low gro^ 
index and a small quantitative base. The 
industry has, therefore, to dfreOt ^ 

tentlon to broadening itasa ^ 

market. 
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Surprising 1 Is that ? 

But we mean no dramatics while making this pleasant surprise 
known to you. We mean business. India has the vast 
resources and high potential to catch the foreign markets 
through processed foods. 

The mere mentioning of foods Indian* spells sumptuous 
delight, * romantic* taste and hot, delectable cuisines abroad. 
They are highly popular overseas. In U.K., Sweden, Denmark 
France, West Germany,Netherlands,Switzerland. Bahrain, 
Kuwait, Iraq, Hong Kong and Singapore, for instance. Already 
numerous exciting Indian delicacies are delighting many. 

The list includes canned fruits and vegetables, pickles and 
chutneys, biscuits and confectionery, spicy papads, instant 
tea. Instant coffee and a host of other items. During the current 
year,envisaged exports would be of the order of Rs. 13 crores. 

Incidentally, are you manufacturing any variety of processed 
foods. I We are at your service. We*ll provide all the 
information regarding exports and render overall help through 
planning and pubiictty abroad. 


THE PROCESSED FOODS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL ii9, Jorbagh. New Oeihi-a 
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leading 

manufacturers 


f!;. Ambrosia Food and Canning Indus- 
23/5C, Rohtak Road. New Delhi-5. 

: Ashoka Biscuit Work.s. 3-1-324, Nim- 

; boU Adda, Hyderabad-27. 

Atlantis (East) Ltd, 41, Chowringhee 
^Boad, Calculta-16. 

Banana and Fruit Development C!or- 
ppration Ltd, 15, Pycrofts Garden Road, 
'Madras-6. 

Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Works Ltd, 164, Maniktolla Main Road, 
Calcutta-11. 


naught Road, Bangal6re^2 

Britannia Biscuit Ltd, 33, Lawrence 
Road, Delhi-36. 

Britannia Prestige Foods, Reay Road, 
Bombay-10. 

Cadbury Fry (India) Ltd, Bhulabhai 
Desai Road, Bombay-26. 

Cochin Fish Canning Co, Near Aroor 
Bridge, Cochin-5. 

Com Products Co (India) Pvt Ltd, 
Shrce Niwas House, Waudby Road, Bom¬ 
bay-1. 

Dalmia Private Ltd, Dalmia House, 
Madras-33. 

D 3c P Products Private Ltd, Agra 
Road, Bhandup, Bombay-78. 

Dr Writer’s Chocolate 3t Canning Co, 
Bhavanishankar Road, BQmbay-28. 

Edward Keventers Pvt Ltd, S. Patel 
Road, New Delhi-11. 

Essex Farms Private Ltd, 4, Mehrauli 
Road. New Delhi-30. 


SUPERB 1ASTE 

IS ONCf THE STORY 
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OMPLETES IT : 






wfuii a crunchy, munchy way to get that 
^pcrz/shmen// Parte Gluco biscuits have all 
W^ goodriess of milk, wheat and sugar^^so 
proteins and vitamins. 


SbQIIv OlllCO BtSCOTS^^'^'. 
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’Strwi," ■ T 

Governmwif 
Ram Garh, Nainital 
Pradesh. 

Hamdard (Waq{) Labs Ltd,. Re# 
Delhi, 

Hindustan Biscuit laid Co^Miohery 
Works, pipe Road, Bombay^TO. 

Hindustan Breakfast Food BSanufactu^ 
ing Factory, 66, Industrial Area, Najafgarh’ 
Road. Delhi* 

Hindustan Pood Products. 17, Dalai 
Street, Bombay-l. 

Hindustan Lever Ltd, Backbay Re. 
clamation, Bombay^. 

Hindustan Sugar Mills Ltd. 5i, 
Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay-L 

Indian Research Institute Ltd, a, 
Rustomji Parsi Road, Calcutta-2. 

India Sea Foods, West Hill, Calicut-S. 

Indo Marine Agencies (Kerela) Pvt 
Ltd, Kochangadi Road, Cochin. 

James Lord , and Sons Ltd, 10, Strand 
Road, Calcutta-1. 

J. B. Mangharam and Co, Tank Bund, 
Hyderabad, 

Kerala Fisheries Ck)rpn Ltd. XVn/885- 
B56, Shanmugam Hoad, Ernakulam. 

Kissan Products Ltd, Old Madra*i 
Road, Bangalore^. 

Kwality Ice Cream, 254C, Dr Annie 
Besant Road, Bombay-18. 

Madras Food Products Co Ltd, 48, 
Anderson Street, Madras-1. 

Midland Fruit and Vegetable Products 
(India), E4, Nizamuddin West, New 
Delhi-13. 

Modern Bakeries (India) Ltd, Aarey 
Milk Colony. Bombay-65. 

New India Fisheries Ltd, 22/235, 
Rameshwaram Lane, Cochin-5. 

Parle Products Manufacturing Private 
Ltd, Thackersey House, Graham Road. 
Ballard Estate, Bombay-1. 

Pbona Food Canning Pvt Lid, 685/2-C, 
Poona Satara Road, Poona-19. 

Pure Products and Madhu Canning 
Ltd, Sion Trombay Road, Bombay-71. 

Ravalgaon Sugar Farm Ltd, Raval- 
gaon, Nasik. 

Reckitt and Colman of thdi$ Ltd,^ 
Biren Roy Road, Behala, Calcutta. 

S. D. Fruit Products, 62, Katrak Road, 
Bombay-31. 

Sathe Biscuit and Chocolate Co Ltd, 
820. Bhavani Peth. Poona.2. 

Shalimar Biscuits Pvt Ltd, Siin Mill 
Compound, Lower Parel, Bombay-'13. 

Shalimar Fruit Products, Ml3, 
trial Area, Anand Parbat, New Delhi-5. 

Shangiila Pood Products L^, Agra 
Road, Bhandup, Bcmbay-78. 

Sunshine Seafoods Co Pvt 
Bank Building, Homj Street, ;■ 

Tata Industries Pvt Ltd, 

Stiwt. Bombay-1. 

Tims Products Ltd. Nimta' 
ghurria, Calcutta, ■ 

V. P. Bedekw U 'Sons 
Gharpure Path, Bombay-^S-, 

' Weikficid Jftwxbthtb-I 






Census 1971; State-wise data~2 

Gujarat 

gt/ Ccnamerce Research Bureau 

A ccounting for 4.9 per tem (267 

lakhs) of the total population of India, 
on April 1, 1971, Gujarat retained its ninth 
rank among the 19 States after Uttar Pra- 
Bihar, Maharashtra, West Bengal, 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil 
I^adu and Mysore. During the decade 1961- 
71 , the State’s population registered a 
growth of 29.2 per cent which was higher 
than the all-India growth rate (24.6 per 
cent). Even after the fasler-than-average 
growth of population during the several 
recent decades, the density of population 
of Gujarat at 136 persons per sq km con¬ 
tinues to be lower compared to 182 persons 
per sq km for the country as a whole. On 
the other hand, Gujarat, with a literacy 
rate of 36 per cent, stands fourth after 
Kerala, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra 

As expected, Ahmed abad district 
ranks first among the 19 districts of Guja¬ 
rat in terms of population. It is followed 
by Kaira, Mehsana and Baroda. These four 
districts account for one-third of the total 
population of the State. In this respect, the 
least populated district is Dangs. With the 
construction of the new capital of Guja¬ 
rat, the Gandhinagar district has re¬ 
corded the fastest growth rate of popula¬ 
tion (46 per cent) during the last decade. | 
The other fast-growing districts are 
Ahmedabad, Surat, Rajkot and Jamnagar 
-a clear reflection of the increasmg tempo 
of industrial activity. Kaira district, popu¬ 
lar for its agn cultural activities, has re¬ 
corded the highest density in the State It 
IS closely followed by Ahmedabad and 
Gandhinagar districts. Both these districts 
are dominated by urban centres. At the 
other end, the arid district of Kutch comes 
out as the most thinly-populated district. 
In all the districts, with the sole exception 
of Kutch, males outnumber females In the 
case of Kutch, there are 1,018 females per 
1,000 males because of a considerable 
migration of male population in search of 
employment. 

In literacy, Ahmedabad district tops 
the list, followed by Kaira, Gandlunagar, 
Baroda, Surat and Rajkot. The districts, 
which had a literacy level lower than the 
State level m 1961, have improved their 
literacy rate much faster than the State 
as a whole during the last decade. These 
are Dangs, Bhavnagar, Sabarkantha and 
Junagadh. But they still rank below the 
State average. The lowest growth rate of 
literacy is noticed in Broach distnet, but 
literacy rate is on par with the State 
level. 

With the addition of Nadiad dunng the 
1071 census, there are now seven cities 
With a population of one lakh or more in 
Gujarat. These seven cities—^Ahmedabad, 
Surat, Baroda, Rajkot, Bhavnagar, Jam- 
nagar and Nadiad—account for 13 per cent 
the State’s total population. Among the 
seven cities, Surat is the most rapidly 
growing city. The other fast-growing urban 
centres ar<& Baroda. Rajkot and Jamnagar. 
Atoedabad urban agglomeration occupies 
ihe sixth place among the nine metropoli¬ 
tan cities of India. (See summary tables 
^ Page 1030). 


TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

CONSULTANTS TO INDUSTRY AND POWER 


OUR SERVICES FOR POWER PLANTS, FERTILIZER 
CHEMICAL AND OTHER INDUSTRIES: 

* PRELIMINARY PLANNING 

* SITE DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

* FEASIBILITY REPORTS 

* DESIGN. ENGINEERING, PROCUREMENT 

* EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL INSPECTTION 

* CONSTRUemON MANAGEMENT 

* START-UP 

* ACCEPTANCE TESTS 

* OPERATOR TRAINING FOR ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

* CHEMICAL CLEANINC OF BOILERS 

* PLANT BETTERMENT STUDIES FOR 
INDUSTRIAL, CHEMICAL 

AND POWER PLANTS 


BOMBAY HOUSE, BRUCE STREET 
BOMBAY 1 


A GUIDE June Release 

TO THE COMPANIES ACT 

By A. RAMAIYA 

Published In view of the constant demand. It Is really more 
than a Guide. Adjudged to be the most useful commentary 
to those who have to refer to the Companies Act. The 
Statute Law and case law is brought upto datt, with all 
useful appendices. Completely revised. 

There is an attractive pre-publication offer of Rs. 45 open 
till I5-7-I97I. Register for your copies immediately. 

Published by: The Madras Law Journal Office, P.B. 604, Mylapore, Madras-4 
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Guest Keen Williams Limited 


Chairman, Mr K. C. Maitra*s Statement 


STATEMENT by the Chairman, Mr K. a 

Maitra, on the occasion of the Forty- 
first Annual General Meeting: held in 
Calcutta on the 19th May 1971: 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
you to this, the 41st Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of your Company. The Directors’ 
Report and the Statement of Accounts 
have been with you for some time and 
with your permission I propose to take 
them as read. 


Board of Directors 

Mr J. 10. Saw tell who had joined the 
Board on the 21st November 19^ resigned 
from It on the 31st January 1971 on his 
retirement from India. His knowledge and 
experience of the engineering industry 
were of great assistance to the Board and, 
on your behalf and mine, I would like to 
place on record our appreciation of his 
services to the Company. 

Of the four Directors due to retire this 
year by rotation, throe, namely Mr T. 
Mathew. Mr A K. Roy and Mr A. H. 
Sethna, have expressed their willingness to 
continue to sei've on the Board. Their re- 
election will be the vSubjoct of appropriate 
resolutions later on. 

Mr Brian Eustace, having seiwed for 
three years in India as General Managing 
Director of the Company, i,s returning to 
the U.K. and does not seek re-election. He 
will therefore retire at the 
Meeting. During his period with us he 
has made a deep impress on the operations 
of the Company. I am sure you will join 
me in expressing our appreciation of his 
contribution to the Company’s pro.spcnty 
and in extending to him our good wishes 
for the future. 


Operations During 1970 


1970 has been, on the whole, a satisfac¬ 
tory year for our Company. The Hirector^ 
Report gives you details, and 1 shall add 
only a few comments. 

Whilst the turnover increased from 
Rs 32.03 crorcs in 1969 to Rs 42.59 crores in 
1^0 (increase of 33 per cent), production m 
teims of tonnage did not rise comspond- 
ingly though it was higher than the previ¬ 
ous year’s figure. The increase in the sales 
value is thus largely the result of higher 
prices of raw materials and therefore of 
finished products due to price rationalis^ 
tion. Liquidity improved considerably and 
our finance charges were sigmlicantly 
lower because of saving in overdraft inter¬ 
est The pre-tax profit improved to Ks 7.1- 
crores as against Rs 1.61 crores for 1969. 


Stocks have fortunately recorded sig¬ 
nificant increase at the end of 1970, parti¬ 
cularly because of large consignments of 
CRGO steel shipped towards the year end. 
With their airival the raw material situa¬ 
tion, as far as the Precision Pressings 
Division is concerned, should be consider¬ 


ably eased. 

I must add that almost throughout the 
year we have been plagued by a shortage 
of raw materials and it has been, on the 
whole, a hand-to-mouth existence. CMtical 


raw materials have often had to be pur¬ 
chased at extremely high prices to keep 
the production going. Our production was 
also materially affected by the lockout in 
the Andul Hoad Works where operations 
were completely suspended for eight weeks 
and could be resumed to a reasonably satisr 
factory degree only after another six 
weeks. 

Among the four divisioiiS the perform¬ 
ance of F^ecision Pressings Division has 
been the most encouraging, both in terms 
of production and despatches. Although a 
much smaller unit, operations of the 
Screws and Fasteners Unit of the 
Fasteners Division can also be regarded as 
highly satisfactory. 

The Units located at Andul Road 
Works, besides the set back due to 
lockout, were at all times veiy 
severely afflicted by steel shortage. In 
addition, certain strategic materials, parti¬ 
cularly for steel making, remained ex¬ 
tremely scarce, notably graphite electrodes 
and ferro alloys. 

The Future 

Before I share a few of my thoughts 
on the future operations of the Company, 

T would like to plarb the background 
against which these are based: — 

(1) The rests!ts of the last General 
Elections have established the strength of 
democracy in our country. The fact, that, 
in spjto of .somewhat disturbed conditions 
in West Bengal, such a large percentage of 
voters came out to exercise their fran¬ 
chise proves that our people are conscious 
of their rights and obligation.s. However, 
from the p()int of view of industry and of 
our Company, w^hat is even more important 
is that the elections have resulted in the 
formation of a Central CJovemment whose 
stability cannot be questioned at least ^or 
the next five years. In that period, one 
might expect a consistent and, I hope, a 
firm policy not subject to the pulls and 
pressures of the various Parties on whom 
it was dependent in the last two or three 
years. Politically and administratively the 
Government is thus poised for a big thrust 
forward to launch upon its “Garibi Hatao” 
or “Quit Poverty” programme. 

(2) One must keep one’s fingers 
crossed, but the international situation so 
far has been reasonably peaceful for 
some time. Even though dark clouds 
appear to be gathering, one may hope that 
wise counsels will prevail and these inter¬ 
national problems will disperse, 

(3) The Weather-God has been all 
along reasonably kind to us during the last 
four years and we have had good spells of 
monsoon. Coupled with better techniques, 
provision of better seeds and better ferti¬ 
lisers and the industry of our peasants, this 
has helped us to overcome the food crisis 
and one may expect that the worst over. 

(4) West Bengal, where our largest 
units are located, has been the scene of un¬ 
precedented violence and crimes. Whether 
these are the results of personal or poli¬ 
tical vendetta or acts of unsocial elements, 
the fact remains that there is a feeling of 


uncertainty for the future, which is fur¬ 
ther aggravated by the alarmingly mount¬ 
ing unemployment in the State. To what 
extent the situation will be further compli- 
cated by the continuing influx of refugees 
from our neighbouring State is still not 
known. West Bengal thus faces big prob- 
lems. The administration with its political 
uncertainty and lack of resources would 
have a heavy burden cast on it and it ap¬ 
pears that the prime need for the State at 
the moment, more than ever in the past, 
is its political stability. Since unemploy-' 
ment in the State will continue for a k ng 
time, telling phrases or cliches such as. 
“crash programmes”, “war-footing” chc, 
would appear to be facile unless the State 
embarks on a 5 or even a 10-Year Plan con¬ 
centrating on labour-oriented schemes 
which will at the same time be economi¬ 
cally productive. Grave maladies need 
drastic and effective remedies. 

(5) Prcxiuction in the field of basic 
raw materials and of heavy industries 
continues to remain sluggish. The public 
sector steel plants are still far from pro¬ 
ducing their rated capacity and the date of 
starting of the new steel plants at Bokaro 
and also at other places is being continu¬ 
ously deferred. Railway wagon builders 
and structural engineering firms continue 
to suffer from shortage of orders or of raw 
materials or of both. The construction of 
the new Howrah Bridge w^hich was ex¬ 
pected to give a fillip to local industry has 
not yet been started. Though the Govern¬ 
ment has so far managed to electrify one 
out of every six villages in the country, it 
is still unable to meet the ever-increasing 
demand for powder and today industries m 
the Punjab, Haryana and Western UP are 
languishing under acute power shorta^jo 
Against this gloomy picture must, of 
course, be stated the fact that on account 
of rising prosperity in agriculture there 

a steady and developing demand for con¬ 
sumer products which is bound to lead 
directly or indirectly to the demand for 
products of industries of our type. The 
problem will still, however, be of scarcity 
of raw materials. 

(6) Tlie Fourth Plan is said to he 
again under revision to be labour-oriented, 

It is not known to w'hat extent and in v;hat 
manner the Plan will be revised so as to 
be consistent with Government’s “Garibi 
Hatao” programme and how soon these 
plans start giving immediate relief to the 
unemployed. Whether the importance 
given to heavy industries will remain un¬ 
altered is a moot point. 

If my analysis is correct, we appear to 
be, by and large, in an era of political 
stability combined with uncertainty of the 
pace and direction of economic growth 
What then should be this Company’s polic>' 
in the immediate future? With increasing 
demands for our products^ one’s thoughts j 
would naturally turn fo the idea of a sub¬ 
stantial increase in the Company’s produc¬ 
tion capacity. I would like, however, to 
recall in this connection that we have only 
recently carried out a major expansion ot 
our steel plant. An application for increase 
in the capacity of manufacture of wood- 
screws has been pending with Government 
for some time. In our other major activi¬ 
ties, such as electrical stampings, bolts and 
nuti etc, the limitation is not so much ot 
plant capacity as largely of raw 
Given more. We can certainly produce 
more. 






It should be remembered that in spite 
of the shortage of raw materials, Govern^ 
meat have granted industrial licences ior 
the establishment of several other factories 
for the manufacture , of electricui stamp- 
ings. In automotive forgings, there is al- 
ready excess capacity in the country. In 
oar other fields of activity, such as bolts 
and nuts, screws and fasteners, more and 
more capacity is being created in the 
sphere of small-scale industries. It should 
.cause no surprise if, consistent with their 
declared policies, Glovemment give more 
favourable treatment to them in the matter 
of allotment of raw materials. 

In this situation, it seems to me that 
our future lies in making the best use of 
the resources we have and these, T assure 
y(ju, are of the highest quality, both in 
men and plant. Your Company already 
has the highest reputation for quality and 
plliciency; but achieving perfection is a 
coniinuous process and we must pursue it 
methodically, vigorously and relentlessly. 
We have done much but we must do more 
and I would like to enumerate them in 
r,<ame detail: — 

(i) Consolidation of the Company’d 
Operation: The restructuring of your 
Company’s organisation in four operating 
divisions and the closure of the Railway 
Engineering and Track Department in 1968 
have been followed up by intensive train- 
mi; of management in all functional areas 
and at all levels to build up a cadre of skill¬ 
ed managers. The keynote of uur objec¬ 
tive has always been professional engineer¬ 
ing and professional management. 

(ii) Products and Product Dev^op^ 
ment: As is well known, our Company's 
manufacturing divisions serve several 
emerging industries whose growth must 
continue to be a basic urge. At the same 
time We have to serve a number of estab¬ 
lished industries whose stability is essen¬ 
tial to the country’s economic survival. We 
produce finished and semi-finished compo¬ 
nents used in generation, transmission and 
distribution of electricity, in structural, 
fabrication and construction industry, m 
automotive industry and in a host of con¬ 
sumer durables. In our t^nie, we have 
Pioneered the manufacture of a number of 
new items for all these industries and are 
sitill pioneering the development of “C’ 
and “E” cores for electronics in India. We 
have' also developed Boron Steel specifi- 
cally for tractors. 

Our customers have faith in the qua- 
hty of our products and we want to stay 
and grow in the market on the strength of 
this reputation. This it would be idle to 
claim to be an easy task in an increasingly 
complex and competitive environment. We 
have to concentrate on learning new skills 
and disciplines in marketing. We have to 
huild up a highly motivated team of man¬ 
agers and advanced technology for our 
flivcrsified operations most of which pro- 
.duce precision components. Their manu¬ 
facture requires a high degree of profes¬ 
sional engineering which will continually 
provide the basis for further diversification 
of the products in the Company. 

(iU) Assistance to Cnstomisn: With 
the increasing importance now being given 
w small-scale industries, it is no longer 
enough merely to supply our products to 

c'wtnjftets; it is important that we train 
^hese smkll indi^tries in the better and 
efficient use of these products to our 
*’f^otuai advantage, Ifcis will mean a more 
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detailed study of our customers products 
and We must intensify our efforts m this 
direction. 

Apart from this being a social obliga¬ 
tion. it is only through such effort that 
We can help the counti-y to develop a mas¬ 
sive industrial super-structure under¬ 
pinned by an equally strong and vigorous 
infrastructure of ancillary and small-scale 
industries in the country. 

(ivl Labour relations: After the lock¬ 
out in the Andul Road Works last year, we 
have fortunately had no major labour 
troubles. Nevertheless, we still continue 
to have minor labour problems here and 
there in our various works throughout the 
coitntiy. Although individually minor, 
their cumulative ofTect leads to a signifi¬ 
cant lo.ss of production and it should be our 
constant endeavour during this period of 
consolidation to see that they are mini¬ 
mised to the extent possible. 

What I hav(* said above may not s^'Und 
so commonplace when it is revealed that 
no fewer than 19 million man-davs vvere 
lost to the country’s industry in 1969 and 
the figun? for 1970 is expected to he m the 
neighbourhood of 25 million man-days. It 
is important to constantly watch the 
organisational behaviour of industrial 
labour in operating a big manufacturing 
unit like ours, and it is wise to remember 
that in the field of industrial relation the 
routine is more effective than the specta¬ 
cular. 

1971 

Encouraged by our performance in 
1970, We have set our targets fairly high 
for 1971. Partly due to shortage of raw 
materials and partly due li> minor labour 
unrest, we have not been able to achieve 
these high targets during the first four 
months. Though not comforting, we should 
have no rea^ion to be unduly worried alx)iit 
it. Our production and sales during the 
first four months of the current year have 
continued to follow last year’s growth 
trends. Fall in demand for certain pro¬ 
ducts is counter-balanced by increase in 
some others and on the whole the .situation 
appears to be not too disquieting. Tlie only 
uncertainty is about the supplies of steel. 
Our small inventories of mild steel and 
poor arrivals from the steel works continue 
to be our major problem. Given adequate 
steel and power supply we should expect 
to match the performance of 1970 in 1971 
as the upswing in the country’s economy 
which began in 15169 still continues to gain, 
momentum and the demand for most of 
our products per.'^ists to be strong 

Exports 

It is a matter of great regret that our 
earnings from exports last year were 
not upto expectations. In my statement 
last year I referred to the difficulties of ex¬ 
ports and these wore mainly lack of avail¬ 
ability of raw materials and high costs in 
the country. These difficulties still con¬ 
tinue to face us. I think, however, th,al 
our determined efforts to promote exports 
of other commoditie.s are beginning to bear 
fruit and we hope to be able to do better 
in the current year although on account 
of recession in the USA there is a possi¬ 
bility of a deferment of e!xport orders for 
screws and fasteners. 

The Restrictive Trade and Monopolies 
Act will inevitably act as a brake on the 
growth of already existing and efficient 


units. Unless organised industries are 
allowed to havo a strong domestic base 
firmly anchored to c?i'onomios of volume 
production, thetr performance both in 
domestic* and ovorsea.s markt't.s will be 
adversely affected and tiii.s in a de¬ 
cade w’hen the need for exports and 
self-sustaining economy is vitally essen¬ 
tial. Moreover, any unimaginative ’‘polic¬ 
ing” of the industrial sector by the Act is 
likely to retard the research and develop¬ 
ment work in organised units and without 
such developmental activity it in.ay be diffi¬ 
cult even to continue to maintain the pre¬ 
sent export markets in the future. 

Our Associates; 

Our Associates-—Guest, Keen & Nettlc- 
fold.s Limited of UK continue to give us 
valuable assistance. They have helped us 
to tram our people here and in their vari- 
ou.s Works in the UK. Their Deputy Chair¬ 
man, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, who is also 
on our Board, has vi.sited India three times 
during the last 12 months and has spent al- 
mo.st two months; in thi.s country. I am 
very glad he is present amongst us today 
and I take this opportunity of personally 
thanking him on your behalf and mine for 
his wi.se counsel and able guidance. 

Conclusion 

It remains for me onl.y to thank our 
employees for their continued co-operation. 
All of them havo had to work in somewhat 
difficult conditions, particularly those at 
Caicutia owing to continurd disturbances 
there and the neighbouring areas. 

Note: This do‘'s not purport to he a 
record of tiiC proceedingf: of the Annual 
General Meeting, 
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BANQUE NATIONALE DE PARIS 

(Incorporated in France with Limited Liability) 

(IND IAN BRANCH ES) 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


Previous Tssr 

Bs 

Ko4 appUosbie 

Kot appUeabls 

CAPITAL AND LIABILITIEI 1 

1. Osatlsl 

Deposited with Reserve Bank of lodls 
under Sf<tlon 11(2) of the Banking Re 
gulation Act, 1944 Oovcrnmi-ni socu 
rities of thft fate vilue of Rs 2 j,, 10 700 
(fifarkt t valui Rh 2*^ 23 868) included In 
Invostmt Ills on the opposite side 

t. Reserve Fuad sad Other RmrvM 

1. Demits and Other Aceeaets ~ 

Mxc<J DopoHts 

BavingH 1 ank [>eposlts 
( urrf ut iccuunU, Cunlingency Accounts 
etc 

Rs P 

Mot applicable 

Kct appUeable 

Previons Year 

Bs 

60,40,225 

2 23,812 
7.22.264 

PROPERTY AND AMETI 

1. Oasb— 

In band and with Reserve Bank of India 
and State Bank of India (Indudiag 
Foreign Currency Kotee) 

t. Raisncss with Other Banks tn Onrrsnl Ae- 
senata— 

(1) In India 
(U) Outside India 

Bs. F 

2 43.828 04 
4.52.102 80 

I 

68.04 707 lij 


0 46.076 



0.90 M4 £0 

2,00,46.247 

78,27,288 

a.84.06,012 

3 72 87.450 40 
H7.23.0iB 28 

8,72 18 (X)2 11 


” 38.00 000 

3. ■•nay St fiatl and Ihsri Hetlse 

4. lavsstmenle (at cost or market value widch 

ever is lower) 

(i) Seouritles of the Central and State 
Governments and other Trustee Secu- 
ritlee Including Treasury BiUs of the 
CeotraJ and State Governments 

(U) Shares—Partly-paid Ordinary shares— 
unquoted 

(iU) Shares—Fully paid—Ordinary—Held 
In Uead Office Books 

(iv) Debentures or Bonds 

(v) Other Investments 

(vl) Gold 


5.00.000 Ot 

7.47.77,542 

6.50 000 
10,01 958 

4 Bsrrewintt trem Olhsr Bsnhlai Oenpsalss, 
AgsNts, sle.- 

(1) In India (Inchiding from the Indus¬ 
trial Devcloutncat Bank of India 
Kb 3.0(i000/* Previous year 

Rs 5.5U.OO(1/-) 

(It) Outside India 

1,68 01 477 08 
11,75,194 43 

8.32,24.370 88 

1.77,25 878 

25,000 

Mil 

1 94,000 
KU 

KU 

2,24 83.287 20 

25.000 00 

KU 

1,92,000 00 
KU 

NU 


]5.bl 953 



1,64,76 671 61 







2.26 50 2t7 2t 


PiSTlOULAM- 

(1) Hecoreid by part of advances ptr eontra, 
(U) Unsecured 






<6.60 000) 
(10.01 958) 

3 00 000 00 

1 61,70 071 51 



6. Advancss - 

(Other tlum Bad and Doubtful Debts for 
which provision has been made to the 
satisfaction of the Auditors) 

(I) Loans, Cash Credits Overdrafts etc — 
(1) In India (Includes rndvanoes of 
Rs 3,09,000/- (previous year 
Rs 5,50.000/-) In resist of which 
refiDance has been obtained from 
the Industrial Development Bank 
of India per eantra) 

(U) Outside iBdla 



(16,61,953) 


1 04 76,671 51 





18,00,656 

8,28.07 868 
30.44.486 

1. BinsPayahls 

i. Rllli for ecttssllda btlsf Rills RsselVBblt 

per cenTra— 

(I) Payable in India 

(II) Payable outside India 

3 1 1 79 424 01 
27,02 725 88 

14,01,657 33 

8.17 60,770 
KU 

4,81.00 548 87 
KU 


8.58.52.288 



3 40.83,140 89 

8.17.60.770 

(11) Bills dlscoxmted and purchased (ox 
eluding Treasury Bills of the Central 
and 8tate Govemnwnts)- - Rs P 
(1) Payable in India 50 21 061 85 

(U) Payable outside India 2 0 3 72,854 10 

4.81.90,543 87 


8.64,756 

81 89 631 

7. Other LlabniUes 

(i) Branch Adjustments (In IndiiO 
(li) Head Office and Balances of Foreign 
Brsnehes 

(111) Head Office Fixed Assets Account 
(It) Inoouie ac<xiunted in advance 
(v) Provision for Uratnitlcs 

2 ‘'2.6 i4 99 

32 '20 204 50 
21 78,917 00 

4 96 980 70 
2 51 000 00 


26 73 066 

1 6109 078 



^ 1 /n Vo# 

2 88,818 
t.61.000 


~ 1 89 84.744 


2 53,94,010 01 



5,07,46.514 

(Particulare of Advances as per 
attached schedule) 


7.35 84 6 »9 SB 

M 0<l 1]17 



68 69 657 ^6 








1.89.78.128 

1. Asesstaness. Eadsrssmsstt and ethsr Ohil* 

gtUeas per eontra 

f. Prsfll and Lass— 

Bslancn ut Loss (Previous yrar ~ Profit] 
brungbt forwanl 

LXss 

Adjusted to Iliad Office Blocked 
Arcouiit . 

1 BHfl 

Remitted to Head Oiflee 


58,44,227 00 

3 28 07 853 
80,44,485 

d. Bills Recsivsbis hslsf Bllli ter OeOeellea 

^(1) Payable in India 
(U) Payable outside India . 

3,13,70,424 01 
27.03,725 88 


2,20.188 

1.54,338 60 


3 58,52.288 

7. fisssIllusBis' UshllHisi far Aeetrtsiisss, Es- 
dsrssnistt and Othtr OhllisUoM per 

contra 


8,40 83149 W 


1 54 538 09 


1.39,72,128 


68 44 237 00 

87,087 



20,43.170 

$, Prsmisss. Loss Dsprselatisn 

Cost as per last Balance 8heet 

Deductions leas additions during the year 

20 43,170 00 
19,413 00 



Profit for the year 1970 (Prevloiu 
year Ix»b») per Profit and Loe« 
At count atinexod 

Nil 



8,80.735 

1,62 469 25 


20,48.170 

5,30,110 

LKBb • Depreciation written off uptn 
31 Ht Dcci mber. 1970 

20.28,757 00 

6,54,749 00 


1,54,589 

1 54,689 

Balatif'e of Loes 

Merged wllli Uead Office and InUr Brancii 
Balances 




1 52 469 25 


1618 060 



14 ftfi U08 00 



0. Fnraitnrs and FIxturM, Lass Dsprscittlsn 

Book value as per Inst Balance Bheet 
Additions less doducUons during the year 



KU 

10. OsiKIniest LlBhllltles- 

(i) ('I'Ums ag Unet the TUnkmg r onipany 
not aiknowitdgril as rtehta 
(il) OuarantcLS given on iMlialfnf - 

(a) Ciistnmurs nf Hind UOUt and 
konign Branolas 
(5) Olfioi rs 
(c) OUm rs 

(iii) I UMIlty on bUls of Cxdmnge rc 
dl-M ouniod 

(1\) I inhility on nemunt of oiitstuiidirii; 

Korwiini Rxe hango Contracts 
(\) on pully pall ^ores of Joint Sto<k 
Coinpuiks 

(xi) Ih« 3‘ux authorltl s >uvo ralsui ar 
'iddltlnnil dentami nJatiug to fh« 
asxcsMiunt ^<a^ 1969 70 for whUh m 
proxhlon )m b(<u made m tlies* 
aoconiits as an appeal has beei 
prcfeircd againut the asnissmint 


KU 

6 lOflOO 
49 796 

6,90,402 11 

1 ns QUO ?A 







(1,00,865) 

(6,00 86 6ft0) 
(2 002) 
i^.0l.77.4ll) 

(0,68,40.081) 

(28 500) 

1 09 854 75 

6 68 05,803 70 

1 00 

2 00,66.420 65 

2 61 108 03 

6 83 39 328 00 

28 600 00 


6,00 t02 

91 630 

Less: DeprcclaHtJn wntlen off upto 
81st Deoenibi r. 1070 

8.28.302 87 

1,86,658 00 



5,98 772 

215 866 

1 89 220 
80 688 

22 56 925 
8 544 

419 822 
_33 607^ 

10. Othsr AMSts— 

(I) Head Office and Balances of/or with 
Foreign Branches 

(II) Interest accrued on Investments 
(ill) Other Interest Receivable 

(Iv) Advance pa 3 rmflnt of Tnnonie tax and 
Tax deducted at source etc 
(V) Stamps 

(vl) Prepaid Expenses and Sundry 

Amounts Receivable 
(vii) Deposits 

82 106 01 
2,71,780 01 
2,70,113 10 

10.60.496 79 
10,023 82 

6 65 385 07 
61,029 70 

'6 36,734 H7 

24 20 ^63 00 

(KU) 

1L2 181 00 


32 24 668^ 

11. Ron-Ranking Asistt Asanirsd la Intlifnctlon 
ot fiislmi 




Mil 


Nil_ 

38,37 38 604 

rotal Rs 


14 74 H9 833 80 

13,37 38 004 

lutal .. Rs 




.Vo/e—The Balauoe Slinnt hu heeu prepared In ooahimiity with J-omt * A * of th« " Tliird Schedule " to the Banking Regulation Act. 1949 


Schedule of P»rtieulars of Advances required by the Banking Regulation Act, 1949 (Act X of 1949) 
Attached to and forming part of the Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1970 


Ptevloua Year 

Be. 

8.21.88.22'i 


e7,78,633 


1(7,78,66ft 

m 


PARTICULARS 


DehU eoiwldeird good In rvepect of which the banking 
company is fully seciuod 


Tvhte considered good for whl< h the banking company 
holde no other aecunty Uian the debtors’ personal security 


IVbU lonsidered good, swumd by the personal llabtIUlsa 
of one or mors pnrtles In addition to the penonal soeority 
of iljo debtors 


(It) Debts considered doubtful or bad. not provided ft» 


ft<07.<5.ftl4 


Bs P. 

4 57.40,740 88 


1 32 b8 658 60 


1,45 55.160 45 
KU 


PnTlous Year 


7.86.84,560 88 


Rs 

67,729 


KU 

80,106 


Ik 


'.051 


paAtioulari 


(t) Debts due br Urn directors or ofllcen of the banking company 
or any of them either severally or Jointly with any other 
mrsoDs 

(vl) Debts dne by companies or Arms In which the direotors ofi 
the banking company are Intorostcd as directors, partners 
or managing agents or. In the esse of private companies, as 
members 

(vll) Maximum total amount of advances, Inoladlng temporary 
advances made at any time during the year to dj^tcm 
or managers or offleers of the banking company ot any 
them either severaUy or Jointly with any other persons 
(vUl) Msxtmnm total aounint of adyanoss, loelud^ temporary 
advaooes granted during the year to the oompauee or 
firms in wmoh tin dlreetocs of the bank^ ecottpany sre 
Intmestad as direotors, partnets or o m m im 
in tile ease of piivata companlei, as ttsnnwrs 


(Ijc) Due from fe 


% 


B* P 

61 61- 5 


KU 

76,Ofi'5 00 


6^ 


KH 






100 ^ 


BANQUE NATIONALE BE PARIfr-Conbi. 

PSOFTT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE TEAR ENDED 31st DKCFJHBER, 1970 


2g58Bn 
S.400 S 

4 

4 80 981 
‘£i 938 6 

96 418 0 
16.000 7 

8 

1 23 869 ^ 

116,118 9 

Nil >9 


0 80 221 
Ml 12 


eXPCMOITURE 


IntercBt pBia on DepoiitR, Borroirliip, He*(l Offlce, ForoUn 
firsnchM Accounta, etc 

SBiiu-les and AHowbulob god Provident and Penalon PuiuIb 
( locludee Eb 1,92,776 65—Hnviotu y^Ar Es 1 01 617 belaa 
EonuB Id respect of previous ytsr) 

Directors* and Local Oomnilttee Members* Fees and ^llowanree 
Tlent Taxes, Ineurante, Lighting, etc (iaclades B.» 17,046 
In rLBpeet of prevlouE year) 
l,aw Lhargos 

Postages, 1 elegracDB and Stamps 
Auditors (‘ees 

Depreciation on and llepalrs to the Banking Company s Pro* 

ffifonAr, , Printing, Advertisements etc 

Loss from sale of or Dealing with Non Banking Assets 

Other Fxperiiilture (including Income lax Provision an 1 B[ea I 

Offlce Supervision Charges) (lucludos Es 2,071 66 In respect ol 

previous year) 

iiaianoe of Profit 


82 36 704 17 
2 000 00 

5 02 076 49 
20 8"K 12 
99 697 60 
1 * 000 00 

1 64 280 2''f 
1 16 J40 48 
Nil 


PrenousYcar j 
Ra I 


INCOME I 

(lesa provision made diring the jea l ir 1 a I an I Doullful 
Debts and other usual or urushary provlsione ) 

Interefft and Discount inclii ling from Viead Offlce »n<l Fnrflgn 
Krnnches (inoJudis Ra 12 *^86 28 In n spect of pn vIouh yi ar; 
Uitnmlaslon, BxUiarige ami Lrokurogu (Inclu ling lu 1,04 717 49 
mating to previous years) 
iCouts 

Set Prjflts on Sale of Investments Onll and Silver Laul 
Premises and otlur Assets (not credited ti Iteserves or an> 
particular iiund or Account) 

Net Profit on Revaluation of Investmonts Qoll and Silver 
) and Premises and otiier Assets (not credited to Leserves cr 
any particular Fund or Account) ^ I 

Income from N»n Hanking Assets and Profit from SbIb of or| 
Dealing with such AaseU , 

f)tlu.r Eaceipts 

I CntH I 


19 28 897 48 
V8 490 00 


The Profit and Lo^i Account ho* ln< 


II 


(Onl jrmilv vvllh ^ rni IJ * of thi Ihlrd Si ht dull fo the ilAnking lingula ion Act, 1949 


(]) itfi amount of b mus pavubli to Staff has n it been lullj provided for 

(’) rIvidend inrmiui on ordinary sharoE held by I[r*il OiR o dooa not appear In theso Ac(’oun ^9 
Kcmuiuratlon to Manager ol PrinLlpal Offl<c lU India — 




Pr 1*1 >ui 

U) 

ThU Year 

) p*r 


1.S 

r 

B-v 

i* 


50 n*» 

00 

48 'f,f> 

00 

(b) 

10 022 

40 

10 r 

0) j 

16 «6B 

40 

13 9-1 

on 


17 700 

00 

17,700 

00 

(0 

34 378 

41 

16 418 

00 

<d) 

1 2H 87H 

If 

1 05 Hrtrt 

00 

M't 


Salary and DeorupaH Allowance 
ht iiu« 

Contnbiith n to TVn'^lon and Provi lent Funds (siibjf ct to 
approval of Resirvo Hank of India) 

Otlur Allowances 

Money value of other Benefits or Perquisites (including 
value of the bcniflls tor Uio use of furnhh d accr mmodi- 
tion and a car laiculated according to the Income tax 
Iluies) 


(4) riie liability for flifuro pavrufals of grat Ity ii Staff araounln to Rs 3 21 S08 (ntt ff U\) 
again<«t ahlcb ttu rc h h provision of its .. 61 009 o liv In the Arcnimls 
M Prcmisps include nhariH in flouHmg Sj Ltles of Es. 5 07 500 on which oonseqiuntly no 
diprciiatlon has been provided 

(6) > 1 X 1 d AsHCtB had been rc Instntid in the year 1969 In the bo iks of the Indian Tlramh s of 
the Hank as at 1st January IJfi) by vliptlng c in n spect of pruialuuM and Income tav 
wrltteu down value lu r spcct of 1 iiralturo ani tixtures 
[f) Previous yearn figiiren have been regrouped wheresur necessary to make them comparabl 
with those of this year 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS 

Ite batre ati lit' 1 the fvrfgiing Hilar t <f the lollvn Branrhen of Batuiue Natlonnia Ds 

laris MSI Jilt Dt'i. mb r I I'd nn 1 al tli f rtujlug Pnilt and I vtin Account of litn Indian I ramhes 
of the Bank It r tti \ c it n It a on that i iU in win ii ai c inr orf >rau d the returns ot tlM Caicutta Hrao* 
rhua of the Hsnk a i llbd by ettur a i (it m an t nport lliat - 

(a) Vie have rbt vine 1 ill tbn Infrrmitlm in 1 exi Ian itums which, to the best of our knowlodg* 
an 1 bcUel wwre lu ccusary f }t the p irpn s ot nir au lit 

(b) In oir opinion proper book* f acr Mint as re julro 1 bv law hav( been kept by the Bank 
sr far 0 * app« ith Irt m our cx« ninuii m jf tfu*a» t o >»* and proiwr n tu*iiA odequaio for tha 
ruriroBss of our auilt have be* q riC^lvod ftom tbs ( alcutta ilranches, 


with b/ tills report ate lu agresmout with the books of a 


juut auii the a j litcd returns, 
te 1 by other Auditors has boea 


forwarded to us and this has biea r onsl I red In preparing our report. 

lu iiir opini m and (o (iio beat of cjr Inf irroatlon and according to the explanations given 
f } u8 ilio Bill accoiinti r a 1 with the nt t s anl siil |ert to notes I 6 and 8 thereon give 
th iiifcrn aKon reunrf 1 bv the Oumpatil * Act, 1966 in the manner so requlrtnl for 
H inking f irnpani* *, an 1 on e uh bash tho soil llaUnoe fihe^t glvis a true and fhlr view 
of th BtUe of alfdrh of tht luilan branch i ol tlio Bank aa at list Decernbor. 1970, and 
tlic Profit and L i^s 4cc iiinf giv a a true ani fair view of the Profit of the Indian Dranohea 
for (tic year ended up:>n that ilatv 


imirT, niA May, 1071 


For BANQUE NATIONAI R DP P\K18. 
Y. UUllLKT DE lA BUOS8E, 
Afaiuzger 


POMBiLY l^thMav 197 


0 . C CHOKMII A <X). 

CAdrfsrsd Aewuntant*, 


I COMMERCE PAMPHLETS SERIES 

I Editor: Rohlt Dave 


p PublishetJ every month, the Commerce Pamphlets arc intended to provide brief, authoritative studies ^ 

vj of major economic issues. These pamphlets by well-known authorities discuss topics of interest to ^ 

industrialists, businessmen, bankers and students and teachers of economics ft 

i . P 

\ PA3iPULETS FOR 1971 i 

ii ’ P 

i1 * RATIONALISATION OF CORPORATE TAX STRUCTURE Mjhimmad Mohsin , • MANPOWER PLANNING i? 
|i IN COMMERCIAL BANKS Vasant Chmtamin Joshi, ♦MEMBERSHIP RULES IN INDIAN STOCK EXCHANGES h 
^ U L Gupta. »TAX INCENTIVES IN INDIA Anand P Gupta, A POLICY FOR NATURAL RESOURCES Vadilal 
P Dagll; CAPITAL EXPENDITURE DECISIONS Guruprisad N Murthy. REGIONAL ECONOMICS S. Srinivasan. 
i INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN A MIXED ECONOMY Rohit Dave. CAPITAL STRUCTURE OF THE PUBLIC jj 
i] SECTOR Narottam Shah. INDIA AND THE COMMON MARKET Malcolm Subhan, EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC ^ 
i DEVELOPMENT V. V. Bhatt, BUSINESS COMMUNITY GROWTH AND SOCIAL JUSTICE Arvind Mafatlal. 5? 


Already published 


Subscription enquiries to ; 

COMMERCE (1935) LIMITED 

Manek. Mahal, 6th Floor 
90^er Nariman Road 
Ch3rch|ate. BOMBAY-20 
Phone : 255505, 2S3392, 253562 


Trade enquiries to 

VORA AND CO. PUBLISHERS 
PRIVATE LIMITED 

3, Round Building 
BOMBAY-2 
Phone : 314763 






HINDUSTHAN MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT 


'I’na SaAREHOIDPRH, 

TlT'^Dr»TnA> Meiicarth* Dank 1ii» 

The Aubmlt tliclr Annua] Ilertort xnith Audil* 0 A rount* of Ihc Bank for the year ended 

Slat Deoemhvr, lUTO 

Darinfl the period undtr (he nr pp earTi!rf.fl f< fhe Tank ftinonnUsd to Bs P 

Be 2184,777 46 V After tum tln^t < hm 9 wlikb »iriunuitni to lla 23’’8,014 06P 
the net protlt for thir year»onu e tt .. 6 7fl8 40 

Adi amount broutflit forward troin ;*nvltiiQ 1 Alnriff Mnrt . .. . 10 077 3& 


which amount the Directors T(.r< nuuf n I \ e llPiKwid ut as under 
<1) Traniftr to Roeme I iin 1 
(2) UontInRnncy Uep<rv< (ttruluUj) 

(8) To carry fora ard 


4 000 00 
10,000 00 
11,840 75 


The bnelneM of tlie hmk diirina thf year 1970 and the rep'ilte achlcvid can be termed as 
latlafaotory In Iho fa< a ol Irn rt it-f In 1 HUbllelirnpUl i harRc alone to the tune of about Re 2,Sfi 000 OOP 
In which U Ineluded a pu u nt Its 1 6()(K)0 Oo P at am calUd upon to bear In implenionUllon of 
£nd Rlnarlito S<ttl<iiKrtt Ibe Dir itore are licpftui Unit during thu current year uitprovtd wurkluR 
will bencordid 

Tl»e Direr tora are Kl«d r* port that in ordi r ti» jiiipli ment ttie prcAlalcni of Banking Ri giilatlon 
Act, 1040, ftrl Srlimiiilii Mrhrotra wa« appointed ua »alioK time Chairman and Chief Lxctntive Officer 
<if ine Bank lor a ih nod of one ar with edert from 22nd Octoobr, J970 


8 rl M I Jalan served at Chairman of the Bank since 1047 and the Board of Directors pUrPk a. 
reeord Its deep eenee of appreciation of sendees rendered by him during his Chairmanship ^ 

The Directors iiavo tlie pleasure to report that Sri Sobanial Gupta waa coopted as a birPAi 
of the Bank on 8 rd Juno, 1070, to reiirosent the special Interest "Small Scale Industry" tio 
to bo a Dirncbir on 4tit August, 1970, aa he did not get tlie qaalilicatiou sham. Ha was again 
as a Director of the Bank on 7th January. 1071 < PUd 

The Dlactors furihor nport that Sri B N CbUcarmane, Assistant Chief Officer, Depannii hC nr 
Bankinii Operations and Development, Reserve Bank of Inula, has been appolntki by the lLc<i 6 Vi. 
Bank of India as an additional Director of the Bank under Bub-socUon (1) of BecUOn 804B i,r [k! 
Banking ilegulatlon Act, 1049 (10 of 1040) for a period of one year from 10th February, 1071 
Brl B &. Jain, whose extended term expired on lOtli February, 1071 ’ ' 

The rrstgruitlon of Sri Mahavlrprasad B Morarka, a Director of the Bank was accepted 1 v ik. 
Board on 21 st April, 1071, with regret I'he Board placed on record its appreelatlou of thi u 
eerviceB rendered by him to the Baiut 

Tn terms of Clanses 00 and 01 of the Arthlos of Assoolatlnn (1) Sri Mohon Kumar Mookerk^ and 
(2) Sri Hlminat Singh Jain Directors of the Bank retire by rotation and ( 8 ) Bri Bohanlsi bimu 
Director of the Bank retires under Section 260 of the Companies Act. bat being eligible offer IhonikelTOi 
for re-clectiou 

The Direct place on record their appreciation ol the services rendered by the Ohalrman Oaiiisn 
and other inciubeis of tlie staff at Head Office and branilics and also take the opportunity of rir^jrdlnB 
tliiir appreciation and gratitude to the depositors, clients and shareholdors for ibelr cuntinuid m niQM 
and CO-OIK ration 

The Shareholders are requested to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year and to ns their 
remuneration 


CAlOtTFA 28/A ApriZ 1071 


By Order of the Board, 

B N MKHROTKA 
C'Aatmuin 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT Slit DECEMBER, 1970. 


Figures as at 
Tl 12 1060 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIEI 


1. Capital- 

Authorised Caiitai— 

2 UO 000 Shares of Bm 100 each 

IHSUMI) AND SUPbCRinEn CAriTAT - 
1,00 oou siiari« ut its 100 uocJi 

Aumrs’t taubd and Paid ip 
1.00 oou '>lmris lit Bs 50 pi r Share 

8. Reserve Fuad and Othsr RMtrvss 

(a) ItpHPi\e 1 iind 
<b) < ontinKcncy Rnsirvo 
/<> bpeclol lltsurvs 


5 10 000 00 
40 000 00 
lU(HK) 00 


Figures os at 
31 12 1000 




1. Otsb- 

I in hand and with Ttenerve Bank and btak 
Bank (IncliidiRg Ifortlgn Currency 
Notes) 


2. Balance with Other Banks— 

(1) In India— 

On Lurront Iccount 


(li) Outhlde India 


3. Fixsd Osposlts and Othsr Accevnti 

Fixed D( pMSltn (liichidhig '^taff '^r>( iirltv 
JieiKisitH and I erui Deposits) 

Sax lugs Dank iV(KtAltH 

Curniit Accounts. I oiitingcucy Accounts, 


4. Berrowines from Othsr Banking Cempaniss, 
At ants, ste — 

(1) in liidtii — 

( 1 ) boi urnd by part of Inxcatmcuts ax 
Nil pc r contra 

Nil (h) l risei "red 

Nil (11) Outside India 

5 86 IU 6. Bills Payable 1 

8. Bills lor Oollsctlon being Bills Rscelvabli as 

pr r (untra 

4124.708 (1) Pionhlnm Inlia 

Nil (il) Pay ible niitalde India 

7. Othsr Liahllitiss 

2.66,868 I<ranch Adjustments 

f. Atsealancss, endorsements and othsr Obli¬ 
gations pur t ontra (agHliuit Hank s Invest 
8,08,403 mrntaolKs .2,00 UOO) 

I. ProBt ond Lost - Its p 

Balani e Profit as pur last 

1 1086 Balance Sheet 10 077 '’'i 

ADtv Profit fur the yoir 
brought from the PAL 
Account (bubject to 

27.001 Taxation) 6 703 40 


I nfla—Aiiproprlatlnns - 

Rs P 

(a) Rpserxe umlur ‘section 
17 nf the llaukiiig Eigu 

lation Vet 4 000 00 

(b) Towards Income lot 

( 0 ) CoutlngeiKy Keeirve 10 000 00 


10. Cantlngsnl Liabiiltise- 

(I) (ialms against the Banking Company 
not ucknoaleitgfld aa debts 

( II ) Guarantcis given un belialf of eusto 
men (against port of which Bank s 
Investments of the laie Value ol 
Rs 2 21 000 (Ml are dejmslted) 

(111) Income Tax Liabilities ot approxlma 
tolx lie 1 60 l^khs arising as a conse 
quenoe of Income-Tax asseasmeiitB 
etc made and not acrepUd b> <k>m 
pany pending appeals 

Note- (l) Provision Rs 50,000 fapproxIiiuite 1 >) 
for Bonus for the year 1070 has not 
been made as It Is ctiarged in the 
year ot actu^ payment as per past 
practioe 

(2) ProvlsioD in full for gratuity 
aeerulng on reilrement of staff haa 
not been made total liability in r«a- 
pect whereof ia catlmated at ap¬ 
proximately Hs 5 40 LaUu by the 
managament 

(8) Ftgnrea of previous yean have been 
regrenpad ndierevcr oeoesaaiy. 

OairM forward .. la. 


• 7 ^ II 0S7 IH 
IH >0 0D» 21 


Nil 

r. 12 659 11 


28 16 1 JO 48 
1 !.,» 00 


5 00 oou 3. Mensy at Call and Sheri Notloe 


4. InveitmtnU (at cost)— | 

(I) Securities of the fmtrai and '?tatf 
Oovemmonls and otlicr IniHtees ‘'ecu 
rltlLs Including Treasury Bills of the' 
11 utral and btalc Govornmentn 

(II) Sharns— Bs P 

I ull> raid up Prefer 
rncp shares 6 872 50 

Fiillj paid up Ordinary 
Shares 57,097 47 

(ill) Debentures or Bonds 

(Iv) Otinr Investments (Cult Trust of 
India) .. 


(Other than bad and doubtful debts for 
which provision has been made to the 
satisfacUun of the Auditors)— 

1 Loans, Cosh Credits, 

Overdrafts, etc — Us P 


<U) Outside India 

11 Bills Discounted and 
Purchased (excluding 
Treasury Bills of the 
Central and State 
Governments)— 

(i) Payable in India 

( 11 ) outside 


Paeticoiaes of Advaeoie— 

(1) Debts considered good in reepeot of 
which the Banking Company Is fully 
secured. 

(il) Debts eonsideired good for which the 
Banking Company holds no other 
security than the debtors’ personal 
aecorlty. 

(ill) Debts consider^ good, secured by the 
personal IfablUtlea of one or mop* 
partka In addition to the personal 
eeourtiy of the debtoii 

(Iv) Debia eonaldered doubtful or bad not 
ptovlded lor. 


63 960 07 

2,00,000 00 


Oaiiled (orrard 



1.68,18.187 S9 







HINDUSTHAN MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED—rContmu^d; 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3Ut DECEMBER, 1970.—tC«ni<I.) 


fhnjres M At 
iU( 

8,S7.84.M1 


8 37.84.&41 


OAPITAL AHO LIAIILfTlEI-<Cont<l) 

Brought forward lU 


I 


E« 


caret aa at 
[•U'lMO 
At. 


3 59.11,600 OH 1 2,81,01,751 


1.5S 095 


1,71. ifl7 
17 ”00 


11 21703 
Sll 


3.72 663 
776 


3,78 32ft 

no 


3,73 172 
3 lft.”67 


76,292 
3 06 061 
J 61.988 
67 470 
428 


3,60,14 600 Oi 


7.00,179 

NO 

Nil 


8 87,84,641 


PROPERTY AND A83CT8 ((YnUl) 


Brought l')twar 1 lit 

(t) Bebtg duft by Dir^ctoru (r ctllf js 
the Banklug t’oiniJ tnv ur ni tin m 
titlier leYtTally ur joiiitlj with 
othfr i>orBoaH 

(vj) D* btB dn« l>v (’oMipaiiKor Jlrnw in 
wlilcli Uio UlrectoM ot th llinknin} 
(uiiipauy ttici lnt< ruled as niiut)i'> 
rartiMM or Managing Agmta ir in 
the caae of private tuininunK, as 
Ml mbi ft 

(vli) Maxiijuiin total amount of ahaiut-s 
Irn lading tetni^'rary Ad\an<i.a um<U at 
an^ tluKj diiilm? llio nar to Jilrutnri 
or Managnm or ot thn i>Aukuu.> 

< onipan> or »nv of them iitinr 
HIM rally or Jolntlj with any other 

( <t rsnuH 

1 iximum toUl amount of advinfw 
Id lulling tiiiipncerj nlvaui lh gianbit 
during till war to tln> tonipanli'- or 
I'rms in whuh thi. Pirei tiira of the 
I inking ( oiupiinv oie ifitiri*Hted ua 
Hill I torn Ihirtni m nr M xn iglng Agenta 
tr III till laae ol prlvitL t.onil>ai)Ji 
in Mr nkx rs 

flxl 1)110 iri ni I inking ( mupiiuii) 


6. Billi Receivakli Being Billi for Ootlectton ia| 

pir contra 

(I) Bavahl ■ 111 In ha 

(II) Bav-ihlL nil till Jt In liu 

7. Oonitittftnti* Uibilititt for AccoptancM,! 

EndoraegDoott and Other Ohligatione juri 
contra 1 

( \galiiHt i’ank a Invietmuut of i 

Ke . tMl IKK)) 

8. Premleei Lise Depreciation 

P. Furniture and FUturei Leei Depreciatioal 

(ImludiD Nihukii) 

CoHt Ii hH lied ji tiuus aa i or last llalanroi 
Sni I b ' 

AddiliouH during tho your 


Ml 

6ft 156 98 


i 16 no 4 J , 

I- 12 H ooI 


Lhss—D tdiii Huns during tho > car 
ms3 Dt precIatJon wTltU n olT to date 


10. Other Aeeate, includmf Silver— 

luttresL aceniod and uutstatidiog 
Ini cstinonts, cto 
Income J ax deducted at source 
Advxnce pixinint of Income Tax 
Stationerv oud HUinpit 
Library (at cost luos depreciation) 


Non-Banking Aieett Acquired l« f■ll•t8etle■ 
ol Olalme. ' 


12. Profit and Loee . 


3 73 171 87 
6 640 90 


3,78 713 77 
573 HO 


3 -ft 142 01 
3.26 835 33 


1 lO.Oft'i 64 
8 47 757 38 
2,02 070 62 
77,601 50 
440 16 


BU P. 
; 11,34,130.18 


£8,2ftS53 43 
7.70.2M.W 

NU 


62,807.88 


8,29.651.28 

NU 

KU 


8,60,14,600.08 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1970. 


Flgureafor 
the Prevloua 
Year 

Ba 

4,08,416 

14,00,888 

008 

71.702 

8,668 

24,760 

4.000 

10.801 

47.408 


41,786 

27,001 


2l.41,a0 


1. Intareat paid on Depoaitd, BorrowingB, eto 
1*2. Salartea and AUowanoea and Provident Fond 
8. DIreoton’ Tees 

4. Bent, Toxeu. Inioraaoei, Lighting, eto. .. 

6. LawOhorgM .... 

0. Poatogea, Telegnms, Stompd and Telephone 

7. Audlto^Feoa 

8. Depredation on and Bepalrs to Uie Bonking Compony'i 


0. Stationery. Printing. Advertisement etc. 

10. Net Lois on Sole oflnveetmeDte 

11. 1/^ from Sole of or Dealing with Non-Banking Assets 

12. Other Expenditure 

13. Balance of Profit (sab)oct to TaxaUon) 


B« 



Figures for 
the Previous 
Tear 

INCOME 

(Lees provision made during the year for bad and doubtful debts 


Bs. P 

6.26.839 66 
16.86,048 88 

Ba. 

and other usual or necessary provisions) 

Bs. P. 

16.92.628 

1. Interest and Discount 

18,69.458.89 

1000 00 
72.767 01 

4,39,290 

2. OommliuuuD, Exchange and Brokerage 
(including service chsrgt s etc ) 

4,98.688.42 

8 68b 00 

28 869 02 


3 Bents 

4 Not Profit on Sale of Investments, Gold and Silver, Land, 

““ 

4 000 00 

1.01636 

Premise^ and Olhar Asst is 

6 Net Profit on Hevaluation of IriVDStmeiits, Gold and 6Uvi3ir. 

28,187.00 

18 683 62 

48 834 60 

— 

Land, Promlsis and Otli r Assets 

6. Income from Non Imnklng Assets, ami Profit from Sale ot or 



— 

Dfiallng with sm h Assots 

.1.. 

— 

8,046 

7 Other Keudpts 

0.208 0$ 

43 353 42 
6,763 40 


8 Loss 


23 84,777 46 

21,41.439 

Total ,. Bs. 

23,84,’77 46 


•hOTE - 



Salary 

Allowances 

Contribution towards P P 
Bonus 


PaymenU to.— 

Manager, Head Qffiiu Chairman 

1-1-1070 to £2-10 1070 to 

2M0-197O 81 ld-1970 

Bs P Hh P 

6 610 12 8 483 b7 

8,067 78 

344 79 217 75 

Seo 00 


13 066 


10,188 64 


8 701 62** 


•• Sublet to approval of Central Oovomment under Section 108 (4) of tlio Companies Act, 1036 
^ ^ The aiiove accounts have been drawn up lu accordance wltli the provlslouB of Sectiun 20 ut lltc 
Bulking Begulation Act. 1949. 

In terms of onr Beport of oven date annexed herewith. . 


(e) In our opinion. pFoi>er Books ot lu lount ns required by law have lieen kept by ttie Bank po 
far as appears fnm our examination of thiise Books, and proper retnrns adequate for lha 
poipoie of our audit haie been received from the branches of the Bank , 

(cf) The Bank's 'Balatice .Shof't and Profit and Lons Aooount dealt with by this report are la 
agreement with tlic books ol account and retanis, 

(a) In our opinion, and to tlm best of tnir Inloimation and aooordlnf. to the explanations given 
to as, the srld odounts It gettirr with (hi uuius thereon give (ho I iromiatloo required by the 
CompanltA Art, 1050 lu tb«* luauuei so required fi>r banking companies ani on such basis 
tho s bid Balauce gives a true and fair view of i he stale of tho affairs of the Bunk as at 
31 St l>w?emtM>r, 19“0 and tiie Profit and Loss Account gives a true and fair view i f the Profit 
tor the year endi d on that date 


LODITA <fr CO . 
CharUrvJ 4 rciHoifanfa. 


AUDIT 


fi andUad the annexed Balance Bheet of Illndosthan Mercantile Bank Limited os at 

•ut Dfioembtt, 1870, and also the annexed Profit and Loss Account of the Bank for the year ended 
that date, ki wldw are Inoorpcrated tbe returns of the branches audited by us. 

Wsnpori^iat^- 

(a) W# have nhtoltted aU the hifonnatioa and explanations, which to the best of onr knowledge 
and beli^iriie Dceessary for the piuposes of our audit and have found them to be satisfactory; 
0) nw ttt^etloM of the Bank wUoh have come to ooc notice have been within the powers 
omMki 


14, GOVKBNMCNT PIAfE LAc F. 
O4X0TmA-l. ?6fA Apnl, 19 1 1 


. C. DEB EOT, 


N. MEnilOTUA t/uinioiti 
M T, JALAN, 

M. K. MOOKPIUKr, 
n H JAIN, 

V L KLDTA, 

8. L OriPlA, 

B. N OUIKAUMANE. 


^ Dirssiore, 





RAILWAY BUDGET 
1971-72 


Railways still In the red 


The Minister of Railways, Mr K. Hanumanthaiya’s budget 
speech in the Lok Sabha on May 24 


intcnni j)rc'scnte(l jri the 

^ month uf Alcirch r« died th.it the n’- 
viscd estirnjtes fer the yi*ar 1970-71 would 
have a shortfall of Hs 2.i69 trotes Tile 
final futures of the ye.4r would b»' available 
in Aunu'-'t on tlie aetounts for the year be¬ 
ing cUs<^d TI<n\cvcr, preliminary actuals 
of eatninqs and of expenditure for the yc.ir 
aie runiiiiji’ f losp to the revised cstirnat'^s 
The enieig'nt? finvaneial picture indicates a 
shortfall of about Ry 22.88 crores, the mar¬ 
ginal variation being about Rs 19 lakhs 
from the revised ost>myites. 

In the two months of Februai-y and 
March 1971, loadings continued to lag be¬ 
hind Ui'' r(»rresponding months of 1970. The 
level of revenue-earning goods traffic for 
1970-71 Was then apprehended to be less 
by al>oul 4 3 million tonnes than the actuals 
of 1969-70 The shortfall is likely to in- 
trease to about 5 2 million tonnes But the 
adverse swing has boon more than neulra- 
lised by longer lead of freight traffic 
and a larger proportion of high-iated tra¬ 
ffic It is estimated that goods earnings 
may show an additional income of Rs 3 31 
crores. Income from “passengers” and 
“sundries” has shown shortfalls (»f Rs 3 87 
crores and Rs 2 45 crores respectively. But 
they have been almost made good by in¬ 
creases of Rs 2 61 crores under “other 
coaching” and of Rs 3 31 crores under 
“goods.” The total gross earnings would be 
Rs 1,006.40 crores. as compared to 
Rs 1,006 80 crores shown in. the revised esti¬ 
mates The gross traffic receipts now .stand 
at Rs 1,001 93 crores, as compared to 
Rs 1.004.00 crores envisaged m the revised 
estimate.s 

Gross earnings are almost the s.ime as 
anticipated in the revised estimates But 
gross receipts hove got reduced by Rs 2 07 
crores, due to earnings awaiting realisa¬ 
tion. Ordinai-y working expenses, how¬ 
ever, would be less than the revised esti¬ 
mate of Rs 731 76 crores bv Rs 1 35 crores 
The miscellaneous expenditure including 
“open lino works revenue.” is expected to 
show a reduction of alxiut Rs 52 lakhs. Ap¬ 
propriation to the depreciation reserve 
fund, the pension fund, and the dividend to 
general revenues remain the same The 
budget estimates for the current year pre¬ 
sented in March, were based on the revised 
estimates of the last year and on the then 
existing level of fares, freights and ex¬ 
penses The lat<>st traffic trends in April 
are slightly adverse But no chango seems 
to be necessary m the budget estimates. 
The total gross traffic receipts at the pre¬ 
sent levels of fares and freight rates have, 
therefore, been kept at Rs 1 044 00 crores. 
that is, about Rs 42 crores more than the 
approximates for 1970-71. Similarly, the 
estimate of working expenses in the budget 
estimates^ bolda good. 


'ITio lailv/avs, therefore, arc fared with 
a shortfall ol Kv. 33.12 ciores for 1971-72 as 
shown m the interim budget It vvas en¬ 
visaged in the interim budget that the in¬ 
debtedness of the railways to the general 
revenues at the close of 1971-72 would 
amount to Rs 153 6 crores It was foreseen 
that the financial position of the current 
year would be worse by iioiu'ly Rs 95 
ciores as comnared with that rif 1970-71 
The prospects of the year do not seem to 
have improved since March total 

gross traffic earnings during April 1971 are 
short by Rs 163 crores over the propor¬ 
tionate budget target of Rs 86 89 crores. If 
this trend continues, it may not be possible 
to reach the Icv*^! of earnings seated in the 
interim budget The Eastern and South¬ 
eastern Railways which account for 60 per 
tent of the tonnage earned by the Indian 
railway system as a whole and hold 40 per 
cent of the total number of broad-gauge 
wagons, continue to cause anxiety. Their 
very functioning has been hampered by 
daily dislocation of train services. Thefts 
of overhead traction wire, theft of tele¬ 
communication cables and equipment, at¬ 
tacks on trains and staff, organised looting 
of wagons and luggage vans, large-scale 
thefts of wagon fittings and track fittings, 
have become the order of the day 

On Eastern Railway alone, during 
the first three months of the current year, 
there were as many as 155 cases of theft 
of overhead electric wire, 369 cases of theft 
of tele-communication cables and equip¬ 
ment, 305 cases of attack on trains, 39 
cases of attack on stations and 33 cases of 
assault on railway staff. Hundreds of 
wagons romdin immobiliserl due to 
theft of brake beams, btsinrigs and other 
fittings. Goods trams have had to be stopped 
for several hours a dav m the busy sec¬ 
tions in the eastern region due to the 
theft of overhead wires The twm railways 
should normally have loaded a minimum 
of 6 500 coal wagons daily in the Bengal 
and Bihar coalfields. Tn the last few'' months 
they have hardlv been able to load 5 500 
coal w^agons It is therefore, that coal sup¬ 
plies to industry, power generation brick 
kilns have be^^n so unsatisfactory. The 
mevement of foodgrains has also been 
affected 

It is not the number of wagons but 
their mobility that is now pertinent. The 
mobility of wagons has to be smooth and 
speedy. The wagon should not get stuck 
in large numbers, esneciallv m the busy 
areas like Calcutta region. Efficient opera¬ 
tion requires 30 goods trains to run every 
day from Calcutta to Andal and another 
30 from Andal to Calcutta. Thefee trains 
run mostly at night, because large numbers 
of suburban and non-suburban passenger 
trains have to run during the day. Each 
theft of ov^ead wire causes an interrup¬ 


tion in service of about 4 to 4J hours This 
lime IS required for the repairing team, to 
go to the spot with their special equipmc nt 
and reconnect the 25,000 volt contact line 
and the caLcnary Since there are at ica^t 
two thefts occurring daily in those aroa , 
the House can imagine the extent of inter¬ 
ruption that IS caused to the running of 
the goods trams. 

The Hon’ble Members who are the 
guardians of national interests have to see 
how compelling is the necessity to take 
relentless measures to restore normalcy 
These mea.sures have to be preventive as 
well as punitive. Armed Railway Protec¬ 
tion Force units have been already deplnv- 
ed m the specifier] pockets for intensive pnl 
rolling of the track I have been requesting 
the Chief Ministers of West Bengal and 
Bihar to help and co-operate in effectively 
putting down these organised thefts and 
vi'^lenco. T have been discus«;ing with mv 
colleagues in the other Ministries for co¬ 
ordinating the needed efforts. I want 
in particular the help and co-operation of 
the concerned trade unions This cumula¬ 
tive and comprehensive move on the part 
of all of us has become imperative. In the 
coming months, we have planned to moot 
as often as required to combat the men¬ 
ace which IS turning out to be the encmv 
internal 

Financial performance of railways 
suffers from certain other handicaps, I sc( k 
your indulgence to explain some of 
them. The railway finances are mulcted 
with some social burdens. Rs 8 crores i*^ 
the annual loss sustained by the railways 
on unremunerative branch lines. The k'-s 
on passenger traffic is of the order of Rs 59 
crores The railways run 5,200 passenj^er 
trams and carry 6.6 million passengers a 
day But the income from passenger traffic 
is not sufficient to cover its expenses. The 
passenger fare is below cost and it is vir¬ 
tually enjoying a subsidy. 

The suburban travellers in the three 
cities of Bombay, Calcutta and Madras who 
hold cheao monthly and quarterly season 
tickets have the benefit of Rs 12 crores of 
the said sum of Rs 59 crores. The prepon¬ 
derance of low-rated and bulky commodi¬ 
ties like coal, ores, stone, cement, fertiliser'? 
foodgrains and salt in the m'x of the re¬ 
venue earning traffic is gettnig accentu¬ 
ated. The originating tonnage of these 
commodities increased bv 60 ner cent be¬ 
tween 1960-61 and 1969-70, while traffic in 
the rest of the commodities increased by 
only 16 per cent. 

In 1960-70, this group of commodibes 
accounted for about 73 per cent of the tow 
revenue earning tonnage but ccwijitribu^ 
only 53 per cent of earnings from 
carried. The loss in tiie transport ot 
grains and inilses alone comes to Rs h-® 






tm 


cTores, that on coal to Rs 12,0 crores, that 
on fodder a»d oilcakes to Rs 6.8 crores, 
that on ores to Rs 3,9 crores. The total loss 
on the transport of all these ane^ other bulk 
commo^tics came to Rs 52 croiot, m 1970- 
71 Naturally the aggregate railway earn¬ 
ings have not increased proportionately 
with the originating tonnage. The Hon’ble 
members will agree with me that if 
railways are to become financially 
viable again, the profitability of the bulk 
traffic carried should be ensured. These 
may be termed as social responsibilities and 
the railways b^mg a public under¬ 
taking has to bear its share. Even so there 
is room for re-thinking on the extent of this 
share. Railway income must be able 
to meet the annual expenditure. 

The downward trend in railway fin¬ 
ances started from 1964-65. The liability 
for development fund works could not be 
met fully from that year nor the full an¬ 
nual dividend liability to the general ex¬ 
chequer from 1966-67. The railways, in 
consequence, had to draw upon their re¬ 
venue reserve fimd and later resort to bor¬ 
rowings from general revenues to meet 
their obligations. The costs of operation 
are annually increasing, creating a big lag 
between the income realised from freight 
rates and passenger lares on the one 
hand and the working expenses on the 
other. The expenditure on staff which ac¬ 
counts for 60 per cent of the working ex¬ 
penses has gone up by 72 per cent since 
1963-64. The price of coal has gone up by 
47 per cent, that of electricity and diesel 
oil by approximately 27 per cent each in 
the same period. Their cumulative effect 
has pushed up the weighted index of cost 
of operation by 60 per cent. The fact of 
the position is that all the increases 
we have effected during this period 
m passenger fares and in. freight rates have 
been 19.6 per cent and 22.7 per cent, res¬ 
pectively. 

The House will therefore see that the 
railways recover 36.0 per cent only of the 
increase in their cost of operation. 
Hon'ble members are aware that the 
interim relief awarded by the third pay 
commission has increased the pay bill of 
the railways by Rs 36 crores per year. The 
daily allowance admissible to Government 
employees has also been subsequently en¬ 
hanced. This has resulted in an additional 
expenditure of Rs 13 crores on daily allow¬ 
ances and running allowances for engine 
drivers, guards and firemen. The total of 
all these increases amounts to over Rs 49 
crores in the annual wage bill during the 
last 12 months alone. In fact, the cost of 
staff which has been steadily going up 
every year has more than doubled itself 
from Rs 205 crores in 1960-61 to Rs 465 
crores in 1970-71. 

Proposals 

The Honl)le members will appre- 
date that these factors and figures have to 
be so improved as to put the railway fin¬ 
ances on an even keel. The proposals I am 
proceeding to make will neither be a big 
burden, nor adversely affect our economy, 
l^ay I now, with your permission, proceed 
to outline my proposals? It is proposed to 
raise by one step the freight classification 
cf commodities now charged at class levels 
^ and below. But the foodgrains and cer- 
feln esqport iron ores from Rirlburu and 
BailadiUa will be exempted. Commodities 
now changed at Class 26 (for wagon loads) 
which ig the lowest clasi^ will now be 


charged at Class 27,5. those charged at 
Class 27.5 will be charged at Class 30 and 
so on up to commodities grouped under 
Class 45, which will be charged at 47.5. 

This would broadly mean an increase 
in rates of 8.9 per cent in respect of com¬ 
modities now charged at Cla.ss 25, the in- 
crea.se gradually getting reduced to 5 3 per 
cent only for commodities now charged at 
Class 45. These low-rated commodities ac¬ 
count for the bulk of the losses. The classi¬ 
fications for “smalls,'* that is, consignments 
less than wagon loads will be coixespond- 
ingly refixed. This proposal would bring 
in an extra revenue of Rs 13.70 crores for 
the full year. Coal traffic has a separate 
scale of charges. Coal forms about 30 5 per 
cent of the originating traffic but accounts 
for only 19.9 per cent of the total earnings. 
The cost of haulage of coal is covered up 
to a lead of 550 kms only at the existing 
level of rates No change was effected m 
the coal rates up to distances of 800 kms in 
the last revision of freight rates. The posi¬ 
tion is that the movement of this commo¬ 
dity for distances beyond 550 kms has now 
become uneconomic. 

I propose, therefore, to increase the 
freight rales for coal and coke in such a 
manner that the charges cover costs up to 
about 1,000 kilometres. The gap between 
the costs and the rates beyond this distance 
will get slightly reduced. I, however, pro¬ 
pose to give an incentive to encourage train 
load despatches as well as off-season move¬ 
ments. There will be a freight discount 
of 2 per cent for all distances if the traffic 
in coal is offered for movements in train¬ 
loads from one station to one destination 
station on a single forwarding note. There 
will also be a rebate in the freight rates 
for coal offered for movement for 500 kms 
and above during the slack season, that is, 
during the months of June to September. 
This rebate will vary from 60 paise per tonne 
for distances beyond 500 kms to Re one per 
tonne for distances beyond 1,500 kms. TTie 
proposal is expected to yield, after allow¬ 
ing for the discount and rebate, and extra 
revenue of Rs 05 crores for the full year. 
Even at the revised rates, the loss on the 
transport of coal will be Rs 6.5 crores. 

I propose next to step up the rates for 
categories of iron and steel falling under 
freight classifications division “A” and 
division “B” by placing them at a class 
one step higher than at present. In other 
words, categories of iron and steel like rope 
wire, wire net, hammers* hinges, which are 
at present charged at Class 80 (wagon 
loads) will be charged at Class 82.5. Iron 
and steel materials like bars, rods, plates 
which are now being charged at Class 67.5 
will be charged at Class 70. As at present, 
the “smalls” classifications will be refixed 
to bear the same relationship with the cor¬ 
responding wagon load classifications. This 
increase is expected to yield an additional 
revenue of Rs 1 6 crores. These new freight 
rates will bring in a total revenue of about 
Rs 21.80 crores in a full year. But the total 
revenue deficit is Rs 33.12 crores. The gap 
has to be clos^ and in doing so I have no 
alternative but to raise the passenger fares, 
spreading the burden on all passengers. 
There has been no increase in third class 
passenger fares for the last three years 
even though the costs of operation have in¬ 
creased by 15 per cent. 

I propose the increase in passenger 
fares not on a full scale but on a very mod¬ 
est scale. There will be no change in any 


class of travel for the fir$t 15 kms nor in 
respect of season tickets. For distances be¬ 
tween 16 and 30 kmg it is proposed to in¬ 
crease the third class ordinary fares by five 
paise per ticket and the third class mall 
and express fares by 15 paiso per ticket; 
for distances between 31 and 50 kms by 10 
paise and 20 paise re.sportively for tlnrd 
class ordinary, and mail/express travel, 
and so on. The maximum increase in a 
third class ordinary ticket will bo only 25 
paise for all distances above 200 kms and in 
a third class mail or express ticket Re one 
only for all distances above 1,000 kms. Thus 
a third class express ticket from Delhi to 
Bombay or Calcutta or Madras or a longer 
distance will cost only one rupee more, 
which the honourable members will agree 
is nUinimal. The proixised Indreases in 
third class fares (ordinary and mail/ 
express) are anticipated to produce an ex¬ 
tra revenue of Rs 11.60 crores, 

'The fares for upper class travel, includ¬ 
ing third class air-conditioned chair oar, 
are being enhanced at proportionately 
higher rates, the increases varying 
from 50 paise for the distance zone 
16—30 kms to Rs two for distances 
beyond 1,000 kms in respect of third 
class air-conditioned chair car and second 
class (ordinary and mail/express). The 
maximum increase in respect of first class 
fares is Rs 3.50 for distances biyyond 1,000 
kms and Rs seven in respect of aiz^condi- 
tioned first class travel. The extra revenue 
fn^m changes in the fares of the upper 
classes is expected to bring in Rs 1.60 crorea. 
A memorandum is being circulated to the 
honourable members giving the detailf 
about the proposals both in respect of 
freight rates and passenger fares. 

All these measures together will 
bring in a total revenue of Rs 35 
crores in a full year. Since the revised rates 
can take effcxrt only from 1st July of 
this year, the increase in receipts for the 
current finanaal year will be Rs 26.25 
crores. This will still leave a deficit of 
Rs 6.87 crores in the current year, I pro¬ 
pose to leave this deficit uncovered in the 
Budget. The efforts I propose to make along 
with the railwaymen of all classes from the 
Chairman of the Railway Board to the last 
gangman, to effect economy and improve 
efficiency will be directed to wipe out this 
deficit. I hope to succeed with your good¬ 
will and co-operation. 

T have already initiated action to 
' improve the working of the Railways so 
as ter achieve better realisations in earn¬ 
ings and at the same time economies 
in expenditure. I have recently had per- 
donal discussions with the general man¬ 
agers of all the zonal railways. I have for¬ 
mulated general guidelines as well as spe¬ 
cific financial objectives for the year. I 
have every confidence that the zonal rail¬ 
way administrations will do their best to 
fulfil the objectives. I have found cost con¬ 
sciousness growing at all levels in the rail¬ 
way hierarchy and a transparent earnest¬ 
ness to maximise earnings and reduce ex¬ 
penditure. Given normalised conditions of 
working, there is reason to be optimistic 
that the uncovered deficit will be met by 
our extra efforts. 

The Railways* Fourth Five Year Plan 
as originally formulated, envisaged 284,7 
million tonnes of originating goods traffic 
during the last year of the Plan 
in 1973-74. The Plan had forecast 
212.35 million tonnes in the first 
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year, that is, 196&-70, but the actual mate¬ 
rialisation was only 207.9 million tonnes 
With this, the target for 1970-71 was revis¬ 
ed from 224.6 million tonnes to 217 million 
tozmes in the Budget presented in Febru¬ 
ary 1970 Even this anticipation was upset 
because of the deterioration in the law and 
order situation, strikes and bundhs in the 
industrial belt of the country and the difli- 
cultics m the working of the ste^l plants 
both in the public and piiv^atp sectors The 
actual traffic for the year 1970-71 was 199 
million tonnes—that is, a fall of 18 million 
tonnes It, thereff^re, became necessary to 
review and to scale down, in consultation 
with the Planninr? Commission the physi¬ 
cal targets from 265 million tonnes to 240 5 
million tonnes The Plan outlay was also 
reduced from Ks 1,525 crores to Rs 1,275 
crores Steps hwe conseciuenily been taken 
to cut down investments. 

The Plan outlay for 1971-72 has, accord¬ 
ingly, bc'cn reduced from the original ligure 
of Rs 308 crorc-, on wmks, machinery and 
rolling stock to Rs 280 crores, m the 
Intel im Budget. The zonal railways were 
diiected to reduce mventones and expedi¬ 
tiously dispose of st-raF> and released mate¬ 
rial, thereby eliminating as much dead 
capital as possible. Much of the develop¬ 
mental expenditure on line capacity works 
and electrification in the earlier Plans was 
incurred m the eastern coal-steel belt area. 
Tile traffic pattern having changed, we 
have now to develop the north-south 
routes covering three zones, the Delhi- 
Bombay and the Bombny-Ahmedabad 
routes of the Western Railway and the 
Jolarpettai-Olavakkot section of the South¬ 
ern Railway As the House is aware, the 
mid-term appraisal of Fourth Plan is 
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I^n progress We are having three new 
steel plants and naturally, they require 
synchronous development of the railways 
to serve them. It is also likely that as a 
result of tile revival of the economy, there 
may be an upsurge in the traffic demands 
in various parts of the country. We are 
constantly and continuously reviewing the 
position in consultation with the Planning 
Commission and the Economic Ministries 
concerned 

The Railway Plan is a flexible one and 
as and when new works are needed by 
traffic demands, the necessary resources 
will have to be found. I shall now dwell 
on a few important aspects of railway 
working which deserve your consideration. 

Gauge conversions 

Informed public opinion is insistent on 
one gauge for the Indian railways The Ad¬ 
ministrative Reforms Commission, m their 
report on the railways, have stated that 
the multiplicity of gauges, presently in use, 
is irrational and wasteful. Uniformity of 
gauge ensures a smooth flow of traffic, 
increases transport capacity and reduces 
operating costs The cost of operation on 
the metre gauge works out to 50 per cent 
more than that on the broad gauge for 
traffic above certain densities. The cost of 
handling at the break-of-gauge tranship¬ 
ment points !'’> also heavy, being over 
Rs three per tonne. Besides, the much- 
complained of thefts—pilferages and 
damages generally take place at tranship¬ 
ment points. 

The British inflicted the multi-gauge 
system on India^ though in their own 
country, they strictly adhered to an uni¬ 
gauge system. Nor has any other advanced 
country got the multi-gauge system. The 
existing four gauges are an economic 
drag on the progress of India. This 
drag has to be done away with as soon as 
possible. To begin with, we have to make 
at least a policy decision that no more 
metre gauge and narrow gauge lines will 
be built, that every new line should be 
broad gauge and that from now on, the 
gradual conversion of metre gauge lines to 
broad gauge should begin. I quite under¬ 
stand, that an outright conversion of the 
entire smaller gauge systems into broad 
gauge is not practicable. It is estimated to 
cost about Rs 2,000 crores on Ime construc¬ 
tion and another Rs 2,000 crores for broad 
gauge rolling stock But the baffling un¬ 
employment problem faang the country 
could be solved to a great extent by under¬ 
taking this mighty task. It will presently 
create great employment opportunities and 
bestow on the nation permanent assets. 

The Indian railways have drawn up a 
15-year perspective plan of converting 
about 3,000 route kilometres to broad 
gauge The civil works connected with 
this project are estimated to cost about 
Hs 175 crores Rs 15 crores arc included 
in the current plan for the purpose, out 
of which Rs 7.53 crores have been spent. 
Railways have undertaken surveys 
for a number of conversion projects m 
various parts of the country. Of the sur¬ 
vey reports completed and received, the 
following projects are likely to satisfy 
the financial criteria. These lines are: 
(1) Guntakal-Bangalore: (2) Ernakulam- 
Trivandrum sections of the Southern Rail¬ 
way; and (3) Viramgam-Okha and Kanalus- 
Porbunder sections of the Western Rail¬ 
way. Some further data and clarifications 
have been called for from the railways con* 


cemed and I have directed that the 
examination of all these projects ^ould be 
completed within the next three months 
I expect that these three projects would 
prove to be viable even as they are desir¬ 
able. I hope that it will be jiossible for 
me to come up before this House for sup^ 
plementary demands for implementing 
these projects. 

Instant employment 

There are about 41,000 level-crossingi • 
in the country. Now and then an aci idem 
occurs at one or the other of these level- 
crossings, Almost all of them entail de. 
lays to the road users. The trains, too, have 
to slow down when approaching level- 
crossings and to that extent running tune 
gets increased. There are innumerable 
demands for construction of over/under 
bridges from all over the country Eich 
over/under bridge taken up will give 
employment to about 400 persona for a 
period of six to nine months. To finance 
such works, “railway safety works fund” 
was set up some years ago and is ferl b> 
contributions from the railway revenues 
The railways will bo contributing Rs 2 2S 
crores in 1971-72 towards this fund and with 
this the accumulation in the fund will stand 
at Rs 1083 crores. Construction of over/ 
under bridges confers three benefits. It 
avoids accidents, it makes for smooth and 
speedier running of trains and road traffic 
and aflords immediate relief u> I he unom 
ployed, skilled as well as unskilled. I, there¬ 
fore, attach great importance to it and 
earnestly propose to launch a campaign to 
build as many over/under bridges as 
possible. For this purpose I need the co¬ 
operation of the State Governments, as the 
construction cost has to be borne half by the 
railways and half by the State Govein 
ments. We have accordingly addressed ihi 
State Governments to this effect. 


I will be happy if the entire amount 
of R^J 10 83 crores is spent this year ilsplf 
on the construction of over/under 
bridges. These projects generate im¬ 
mediate employment opportunities to 
unemployed graduate engineers. Govein- 
ment of India schemes of providing 
employment will also get added potential 
The principal factor in the growth of 
traffic on the Indian railways has been the 
movement of bulk commodities like steel, 
coal, iron ore, manganese ore, cement, etc, 
and their concentration in a few selected 
areas and routes. This is a feature which 
has created special problems for the rail¬ 
ways. The important routes of traffic 
movement began to get saturated under 
steam traction. The railways, therefore, 
had to go in for electrification and dieseli- 
sation of traction. The diesel and electric 
traction have distinct advantages 
the steam traction, particularly in sections 
with heavy traffic density. Steam engines 
have lower speeds and acceleration, le‘?s 
thermal efficiency and hauling capacity 
In addition, they require coaling and 
watering facilities en route. Diesel 
electric engines with higher speed, better 
acceleration, greater hauling capacity ima 
less need for servicing en route are ahj^ 
to achieve improved operation and sub¬ 
stantial savings in working expenses. 


The change-over, on a congested 
iion, of even a few of the heavier long 
Jistance goods trains to diesel 
;an bring about sufficient relief and n® p 
to defer expenditure on costly line 
rfty works, like d^bllsg ^ 




Dieselisation can be introduced selectively 
in successive steps embracing more and 
more goods services as the traffic builds up. 
per densities of traffic above 8 to 9 mil¬ 
lion tonnes per annum, electric traction 
even with its comparatively heavy initial 
capital outlay generally becomes cheaper 
than steam or diesel traction. The diesel 
locomotive has, however, this advantage 
over the electric locomotive m that it can 
be readily moved from one section to an¬ 
other as retiuired. Long-distance goods 
trains and some 25 pairs of important mail 
and express trams have been dieselisod. 
covering over 23,000 route-kilometres. The 
Indian Railways have a phased long-term 
programme of electrification, which, of 
course, has to be synchronised with the 
capacity to produce electnc locomotives m 
the country, the availability of electric 
power and other required materials. 

The House would be glad to know that 
at present electric traction has been in¬ 
ti oduced on six out of nine zonal railways, 
namely, Eastern, South-Eastern Nor¬ 
thern, Central, Western and Southern 
Railways. During the decade 1960-61 to 
1970-71, 3,330 route kilometerage has been 
electnfied. Some of the important sections 
proposed to be taken up during the Fourth 
Plan are Virar-Sabarmati on the Western 
Railway, Waltair-Kirandul and Panskora- 
Haldia on the South-Eastern Railway. 
Tundla-Delhi on the Northern Railway and 
Madras-Vijayawada on the Southern/ 
South Central Railways. These schemes 
together will electrify 1,758 kilometres 
involve an expenditure of Rs 103 crores. 
We are, however, facing several difficul¬ 
ties in the transitional phase of moder¬ 
nisation. One major difficulty experienced 
by the Railways in the wake of electrifica¬ 
tion, as already pointed out, is the large- 
scale recurring thefts of overhead copper 
wire and its serious consequences. The 
development of sophisticated methods of 
signalling, dieselisation and electrification 
have raised certain staff problems, m that 
personnel required to maintain and operate 
those sophisticated items have to be 
specially trained and suitably qualified. 

As Government has decided that 
no staff would be retrenched as a result 
of modernisation, arrangements have been 
made for retraining and proper placement 
of personnel in the operation and main¬ 
tenance of the new and modem equip¬ 
ment. Yet another problem, which is per¬ 
haps inevitable in the nature of things, is 
the existence of multiple traction on the 
same route during the initial stages of 
modernisation of traction. The Railways 
are aware of the advantages of homo- 
Reneous traction on a given route and are 
working towards this end. In this context 
the indigenous manufacture of broad gauge 
steam locomotives has already been 
stopped. The Railways have pressed into 
service high-capacity broad gauge bogie 
wagons to meet the rising traffic demands 
particularly of the bulk commodities. 
These wagons have a carrying capacity of 
55 to 65 tonnes against the 22 tonnes of the 
conventional two-axle wagons, and enable 
the running of heavier train.s with cor¬ 
responding increase in throughput. With 
ffieir introduction, the permissible gross 
load of freight trains has increased from 
sbout 21,200 tonnes to about 3,650 tonnes^ 
that is, by nearly 65 per cent. To ensure the 
utilisation of these high-capacity 
^agnna» they am hauled by multiple diesel 
or electric locomotiyes in close circuits. 


The Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion have, in their report on the Railways, 
made 49 recommendations. The recom¬ 
mendations are of far-reaching conse¬ 
quence and cover all the important facets 
of Railway activities The Commission have 
emphasised that the Railways, which are 
owned by the nation as their largest public- 
sector undertaking, should be enabled to 
function on sound business and conimcr- 
cial principles within the framework of the 
policy laid down by the Parliament. 
Government attach great importance to 
thebe reoimmendations Some ol the re¬ 
commendations have to be examined at 
the highest level So far six recom¬ 
mendations have been accepted fully or 
with minor modifications. Other recom¬ 
mendations are undcT various stages of 
examination. 

I am fully con^icious of the cntjchsm 
made against the late running of trams 
The punctuality of passenger trams has 
suffiTod much this year. 'Hie rea*>ons are 
two-fold One K the interference the 
trams suffer at the hands of the wire 
thieves the chain pullers, and the political 
agitators, with thoir bandhs, dharnas and 
attacks The othci is the inefficiency of 
the concerned Railway employees. In the 
coming year, \\o have to devise mcasuics 
and methods for (ombating interfercnie 
and punishing ujefTlciency. Taook at the 
number of cases of alarm chain pulling 
alone. In 1969, their numbem was 254,932 
and U has grown in the very next year. 
1970, to 3,33,911. They are currently as high 
as a thousand a day 

Continuous efTorls arc being made to 
ensure basic amenities at every Railway 
station, with the resources available. I am 
glad to inform the House that the work of 
providing basic amenities like waiting halls, 
lighting, drinking water, adequate booking 
arrangements at all the .stations on the 
Indian Railways was completed during 
1970-71. Third class sleeper coaches which 
were introduced m 1954 arc now provided 
in all mail and express trams and certain 
passenger trains. The total number of 
third clas.s sleeper coaches in use at pre¬ 
sent on the Indian Railways is 1,900. The 
expenditure on pas.senger amenities has 
progressively increased from about Rs 24 
crores per annum at the beginning of the 
First Five-Year Plan to about Rs 4 crores 
per annum in the Fourth Five-Year Plan 

I am soriy, however, to say that 
amenities provided, like lights, fans 
and other electrical fittings in the 
existing pas.sengpr coaches, have become 
the objects of organised thefts. My pre¬ 
decessor, Shri G L. Nanda, did his best to 
effect improvement of passenger ameni- 
tie.s, fuel economy and elimination of 
thefts and pilferages at important tranship 
mont points. The public co-opcralion he 
initiated deserves to be further secured 
and augmented I am aware much more 
work remains to be done and it will be 
done. 

Concessional return tickets at one 
and a half times the single journey fare.s 
are issued every year since 1^1 during the 
summer months, that is, from April 1 to 
October 31. The main objective when we 
started Issuing thc.se tickets was to attract 
traffic to certain hill stations. Till last 
year this concession was available to some 
25 to 40 hill stations from any station 
from where tbe chargeable distance is 240 
kms or more. The Railways lose about 
Rs 20 lakhs on account of this concessional 


traffic. There is a heavy rush during these 
months not only for journeys by rail but 
also for accommodation at the hill stations. 
Taking all these aspects into considera¬ 
tion, It has been decided to limit these 
concessions this year to stations situated at 
a distance of 400 kms or more from the hill 
stations. We have to see if it is in con¬ 
sonance With economic justice to continue 
to accord this concession to a limited niim 
her and a bcttcT off .set of pe^^plc 

Labour relations 

The House is aware of the complaint 
that the management and labour could do 
better. They are undoubtedly doing much. 
But it i.s time that they do much more so 
that our economic progress may gain 
added speed. TTic President in his Address 
delivered to the joint seSvSion of Parliament 
on March 23, 1971, stressed the impnirtance 
of consulting the leaders of trade unions 
and management m order to evolve sound 
mdiislnal relations and to secure increas¬ 
ed productivity consistent with a fair deal 
for labour. Where the means of produc¬ 
tion are owned by the people and private 
profit IS not the ruling motive, as in the 
case of the Railways, strikes must be 
abjured as a matter of principle. The Ad¬ 
ministrative Rc'forms Commission has 
made .sever il recommendatiems m this re¬ 
gard. Performance and production-orient¬ 
ed labour relations are vital for making 
the Railways truly a public benefactor. I 
agree that there should be an adequate 
ri. tdiinery for quick redress of grievances 
and adjudication of disputes ^tween the 
management and the employees. 

The Prime Minister in her inaugural 
speech at the conference of trade union 

organisations has said that **_labour Is a 

major jiarlicipant m the productive pro¬ 
cess, and the quality and intensity of its 
efforts are critical in increasing the rate of 
growth of production and therefore of in¬ 
vestment in the economy.... the employed, 
particularly in the organised .sector, who 
enjoy a measui*e of social security, should 
recognise that in our country to be em¬ 
ployed is m itself a privilege. Hence they 
should not seek unilateral gains for them¬ 
selves but have some compas.sion for those 
who are willing to work yet are not able to 
do so becau.se of the comparatively low 
rate of capital formation m our coun¬ 
try. ..Her advice is wholesome and 
timely and has to be followed if we are to 
ensure economic and social justice embed¬ 
ded in the ConJrtilution. I am happy to 
acknowledge that the relations with the 
organised labour during the year have 
continued to bo generally cordial and 
satisfai tory 

nie year has been, particularly hard 
and trying for the railwaymcn, specially 
for those directly connected with the move¬ 
ment of trains. Regardless of the considera¬ 
tions of personal safety, all ranks of rail- 
v\ aymen showed exemplary courage and 
flcvotion to duty and gave fjf their best in 
running the Railways—the "life-line” of 
the nation. Labour in particular is wedded 
to the ideal of socialism and rightly so. 
'ITio overwhelming majority of us are com¬ 
mitted to socialism. We have to realise 
afresh that the success of .socialism in our 
country is interlinked with the success of 
our public undertakings. The Railways aro 
the biggest of our public undertakings and, 
therefore, the best means of proving the 
worth of socialism, □ 
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rr*HE capacity of the Railways to carry 

the freight traffic of the economy has 
to be the starting point of any meaning¬ 
ful discussion of railway finances. As 
late as in March 1970, the Railway Ministry 
placed the target for the freight traffic 
capacity of the railways for 1973-74 at 
about 26f) million tonnes. In line with 
this target, it was expected that in 1969-70, 
the first year of the Fourth Plan, 
originating revenue earning traffic would 
increase by nine million tonnes. But the 
actual increase was only three million 
tonnes. 

Again in 1970-71, the second year of 
the Fourth Plan, an increase of 10.1 mil¬ 
lion tonnes (from 173.8 million tonnes in 

1969-70 to 183.9 million tonnes in 1970-71) 
in originating revenue earning traffic was 
anticipated; but the actual performance 
has recorded a drop of about 5.2 million 
tonnes. 

Table 1: Vdime of goods traffic handled bj 
lodlao RaQways 

(In million tonnos) 


Bevenue earning goods traffic 


Year 

Bud¬ 

geted 

Actual 

Inoreofie over 
actual in the 
previous year 

Bud- A . , 

gated 

1968-69 

169.4 

170.8 


FotirlA Plan 




10e»-70 

179.8 

178.8 

9.0 8.0 

1970-71 

183.0 

168.6 

10.1 —6.2 

1971-73 

] 

177.6 

— 

9.0 — 
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1. Ministry of Railways (Railway Board), 
Directorate) of Statistics and Economics, A Rci’tftc 
of the Perfonnanne of the Tndittn Oorernmenl Rail¬ 
wayed February 10C8, 10C9 and 1970 and May, 1971. 

2. Ministry of Railways, Government of India. 
Speech dclivorod by the Railway Minister while 
presenting the Railway Budget to Parliament, 
May 24, 1971. 

On account of the downward trend in 
the revenue earning goods traffic (Table 1), 
the Plan target for 1973-74 has now been 
reduced from 265 million tonnes to 240.5 
million tonnes. In the meanwhile, W'agon 
shortage is being experienced in some 
parts of the country—particularly in the 
movement of cement and coal. 

Railways in the Fourth Plan 

A total Fourth Plan outlay of Rs 1,525 
crores was originally approved for the 
Railwa 3 rs on the understanding that of this 
outlay, as much as Rs 940 crores would be 
found by the railways themselves. The 
balance of R$ 585 crores was to be made 


available from the general reserves of the 
Central CJovernment. The expectations 
about the internal resources of ihe Rail¬ 
ways have been belied. The Fourth Plan 
outlay, therefore, has been pruned from 
Rs 1,525 crores to Rs 1,275 crores. Accord¬ 
ingly, the outlay for 1971-72 has been 
reduced from Rs 308 crores to Rs 280 
crores. Obviously expansion of capacity 
of the Railways has been lagging much 
behind the target (Table 2). 

Table 2 : Plan outlays for Indian Railways 


(Rji crores) 


Year 

Budgeted 

I 

1 Actual 

J 1 

Shortfall 

1967- 68 .. 

1968- 69 .. 

805.00 

272.03 

268.23 

267.02 

— 46.77 

— 16.01 

Fourth Plan 




1960-70 .. 

1970- 71 ., 

1971- 72.... 

265.00 

280.02 

280.00 

192.47 

240.97(0) 

— 02.63 

— 39.06 


NOTE : (a) Revised estimatea 


SOURCE: Ministry of Railways (Railway 
Board). Government of India, Explanatory Memo¬ 
randum on tfte Railway Budget 1071-72. 

Finances 

The vote-on-account Railway Budget 
for 1971-72 presented on March 23, 1971 
showed an estimated deficit of Rs 33.12 
crores. Being an interim-budget, no pro¬ 
posals for meeting the deficit were pre¬ 
sented. The full-fledged budget presented 
now, at current rates of fares and freights, 
anticipates a deficit of the same order’of 
Rs 33.12 crores (after providing for the 
payment of dividend to general revenues 
on capital-at-charge) for 1971-72 against a 
deficit of Rs 23.69 crores in 1970-71 (re¬ 
vised estimates). However, after taking 
into account the net effect of upward ad¬ 
justments in freight rates and passenger 
fares, the uncovered deficit amounts to 
Rs 6,87 crores. 

Revised estimates 

The final figures of financial results of 

1970-71 will be available in August. But 
the revised estimates for 1970^71 show 
that the financial position of the Railways 
has considerably deteriorated: As against 
a surplus of Rs 9.38 crores in budget esti¬ 
mates (modified), the revised estimates 
show a deficit of Rs 23.69 crores (Table 3). 
The budget estimates as originally .pre¬ 
sented for 1970-71 envisaged a surplus of 
Rs 22.38 crores. But under political prea- 
sure, certain proposed increases in third 
class passenger fares and in freight rates^ 
particularly that of foodgrains had to be 
withdrawn. This resulted in the loss of 


Rs 13 crores and the surplus shown in the 
budget estimate came down to Rs 9.38 
crores. On the other hand, working ex¬ 
penses increased by Rs 30.77 crores. The 
cumulative effect of these and other fac¬ 
tors led to the deficit of Rs 23.69 crores. 

During 1970-71, a number of important 
factors beyond the control of the Railways 
have cast a heavy burden on the revenue 
expenditure of the Railways: (a) There 
was a substantial fall in the haulage of 
goods traffic, (b) Working expenses in¬ 
creased by Rs ^ crores on account of the 
interim relief to the staff in pursuance of 
the Third Pay Commission’s recommenda¬ 
tions. (c) Large sums of money had to be 
found to meet heavy expenditure on flood 
damage, payment of arbitration tribunal 
awards to staff and increase in the rates 
of travelling and daily allowances to staff 
and increase in prices of various materials. 

Budget estimates 

In 1971-72, the budget estimates of the 
gross traffic receipts are placed at Rs 1,044 
crores (excluding the net effect of new 
budget proposals) which are Rs 40 crores 
higher than the revised estimates in 1970- 
71. It is assumed that the goods traffic will 
increase by nine million tonnes during 

1971-72 and the passenger traffic by 3 per 
cent. Against this, the ordinary working 
expenses estimated at Rs 765 crores are 
higher by Rs 33.68 crores compared to 
1970-71 (revised estimates). After provision 
of dividend to general revenues, the 
operations account would show a deficit 
of Rs 33.12 crores as compared with Rs 2369 
crores in 1970-71 (revised estimates). How¬ 
ever, the following new proposals are 
envisaged in the budget, which will y^eld 
Rs 26.25 crores during the remaining 
period of the current year. Consequently, 
the uncovered deficit will amount to Rs 6.87 
crores in 1971-72. 

Proposals 

The Railway Minister has rnade th® 
following main proposals to raise addi¬ 
tional resources during 1971-72: Freight 
Rates: Adjustment in freight rates oji ^ 
selective basis are proposed. Freight 
classification has been raised by one step 
in respect of low-rated commodities except 
foodgrains and certain iron ores. Freight 
rates on coal and coke have been increased 
but incentives would be available for all 
distances, if the traffic in coal was offered 
for movement in train loads fwm one 
station to one destination on a single 
warding note and for movement of coai 
for 500 kms and above during the slack 
season^between June and Septembe^ 
BVeight rates for categories of iron and 






Table 3 : Railway fioancee 


(Ra crorwi) 



Modihod 

budget 

eHtimate 

Revised 

Percent¬ 

age 

variation 
in (2) 
over (1) 

Budget estimate 
1971-72 

1 

1 

Percent- 

age 

Heads of accouata 

for 

1970.71 

(as 

passed) 

estimate 

1970-71 

As 

pro.^inied 
in March 

As 

presented 
in May 

variation 
! in (5) 

[ over(2) 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 1 

(4) 

(«) 

(«> 

I. Capital-at-oharg9. 

3,321.69 

3,321.46 

t 

— 0.1 

3,472.46 

3,472.69 

4.6 

(a) Paaeengor 
, (6) Other ooaofaing 

(c) Goods .. 

(d) Other earnings 

203.30 

51,76 

632.00 

31.75 

300.30 
68 CK) 
612.50 
33.20 

2 3 
12.1 
— 3.1 
4.6 

j 

309.00 
, 69.60 

1 042 50 

1 33.00 

1 

318.76 

69.60 

659.00 

33.00 

6.1 

2.6 

7.6 

— 0.6 

11. Gross traffic receipts 

1,009.00 

1,004.00 

— 0.6 

1,044.00 

1,070.25 

0.6 

1. Ordinary working expensoe 

2. Depreciation 

3. Payments to worked lines 

4. Mi^Uanoons expenses 

5. Appropriation to pension 

700.99 

100.00 

0.17 

16.62 

14.85 

731.76 

100.00 

0.14 

15.13 

14.86 

4-4 

—leie 

— 8.4 

705.44 

106.00 

0.14 

17.92 

14.85 

766.44 
106.00 
0.14 
17.92 
14.85 

4 6 

5.0 

18.4 

Ill. Total expenses . 

832.63 

861.88 

3.6 

903.35 

903.35 

4.8 

IV. Net revenue (II-UI) 

176.47 

142.12 

— 19.6 

140.65 

166.90 

17.4 

V. Dividend 

167.09 

165.81 

— O.g 

173.77 

173.77 

4.8 

VI. Surplus (4-) or de8cit (—) 

i.e. (IV-V). 

+ 9.38 

—23.69 


—33 12 

— 6.87 



SOURCE : Ministry of Railways (Railway Board), Government of India, Explanatory Memorandum on the 
liailvfay Budget 1971-72 and its Supplement* 


Steel such as rope wire, wire-net etc have 
been raised. Thus, the rise in freight 
rates after allowing for incentives, is ex¬ 
pected to provide additional income of 
Rs 21.8 crores during the full year. 
Pasftenger fares: Passenger fares have 
been increased on a modest scale. There 
will be no change in any dass of travel for 
the first 15 kms nor in respect of season 
tickets. The faros for third class ordinary 
and mail/express and first class fares have 
been raised for travel, above 15 kms. The 
rise is different for different distance 
zones. This rise is likely to yield Rs 13.2 
crores during the full year. 

All these measures together are ex¬ 
pected to provide additional resources of 
Rs 35.0 crores during the full year. But 
since the revised rates could take effect 
only from July 1 this year, the increase in 
receipts in the current financial year would 
be Rs 26.25 crores. 

For the past several years, the pace of 
increase in earnings has been less than 
the pace of increase in the costs of rail¬ 
way operations particularly in recent 
years. As a result, the railway finances 
have been going from bad to worse. As 
can be seen from table 4 the Railways have 
been in red since 1966-67. 

Cost pfice squeeze 

The Railways are caught in cost-price- 
squecze. According to the Minister for Rail¬ 
ways, expenditure on staff, which accounts 
for 60 per cent of the working expenditure, 

gone up by 72 per cent since 1963-64. 
The price of coal has gone up by 47 per 
cent and that of electricity and diesel oil 
hy 27 per cent each. These have cumula¬ 
tively pushed up the weighted index of 
cost of operation by 60 per cent. Dm-ing 
^ same period, passenger fares and. 

rates increased only by 19.6 per 
cent and per cent, respectively* Tlie 
^ilways thug recover only 38 per cent 


of the increase in the cost of operation 
through raising fares and freights. As a 
result, the net return on investment (i.e. 


net revenue as percentage of capital-at- 
charge) dropped from the peak level of 7.3 
per cent in 1951-52 to 4.1 per cent in 1971- 
72. Obviously, the rise in fares and freights 
so far have been inadequate to wipe out 
the increases in costs. 

Table 4 : Net position of railway finances 

(lis cniroB) 

Yoar j 

Net position 

1966-66 . 

18.6 

Annual Plane 


1966-67 . 

— 18.3 

1967-68 . 

—31.5 

1968-69 . 

— 7,9 

Fourth Plan 


1969-70 . 

— 0.8 

1970-71 (R.E.) 

— 23.7 

1971-72 (B.E.) 

—0.87 


SOURCES: MiiuHtry of Railways (I^ilway 
Board), Qovorninetit of India, ExpktjuUory Memo¬ 
randum on the Railway Budget, (various years). 


Dilemma 

The main difficulty is that the Rail¬ 
ways are expected to run both as a com¬ 
mercial undertaking and as a public utility 
concern. In the latter role they are ex¬ 
pected to maintain unremunerative lines 
on account of political pressures and give 
various concessions on freight rates and 
passenger fares. Following are sf;me t>ut- 
standing instances; 

(a) The Railways have to run as many 
as 77 unremunerative railway lines which 
drain the revenue earnings to the extent 
of Rs 8 crores per annum for their main¬ 
tenance. 

(b) The loss on passenger traffic is of 
the order of Rs 59 crorea The passenger 


fare is below cost. Suburban travellers in 
Bombay. Calcutta and Madras who use 
cheap monthly and quarterly season tickets 
virtually enjoy a subsidy of Rs 12 crores 
per year. 

(c) Finally, the preponchirance of 
lower-rated commodities such as coal, 
ores, stones, cement, fertilisers, . fibres, 
foodgrains and salt ai'o a feat or o of tradi¬ 
tional mix of revenue eannng traffic of the 
railways. These commodities account for 
about three-fourths of the total revenue 
earning traffic but contribute only half the 
total freight earning. Again, their pre¬ 
ponderance m the mjdst of revenue earn¬ 
ing traffic is getting accentuated. Between 
1960-61 and 1969-70, the originating ton¬ 
nage of these commodities increased by 60 
per cent while that of other commodities 
increased by only 16 per cent. In 1970-71. 
the total loss on the transportation of the,se 
commodities came to Rs 52 crores. Q 


Th« dangerous ones 
wear Ambica In go go 
colours, soft mod prints 
for devastating effect. 

Wide range of colours 
and designs in 
•SANFORIZED* Cottor\ 
and ‘Terene’-Cotton Saris, 
Shirtings, Voiles, Poplins' 
and Dress Materials, 
•TEBILIZED’ Cotton 
suitings for crease 
resistance and 
•TEBILIZED’ Double 
Tested’ for crease 
resistance and minimum 
ironing. 



SHRl 

AMBICA 

FASHION FABRICS 
FOR TWO 
GENERATIONS 


ambica group 

Shrl AmWca Mills Ltd.. 

Shrl Arbuda Mills Ltd., 

Shn Ambica Tubes. 

Shri Ambica Machinery Mfrt,^. 
Ambu)a Chemicalt Co* 
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RaOwaj fadlltlef 



Running 
track m km. 

Number 

Number 

of 

Year 

(includuig 

non- 

of 

looomo- 


Govonimont 

tives 

wagons 


railways) 



1930'6L 

60.567 

8.615 

2.U.873 

1965-56 .. 1 

61,738 

2,2HH 

2,42,136 

1969 61 

64,319 

10,731 

3.09 4.34 

1965-60 

60,038 

11,870 

3,71,608 

1006 07 

89,475 

11,729 

3,77,004 

1967-68 

70,186 

11.092 

3,79,121 

1968.69 

71,152 

11,6.50 

3,83,279 

HOUKCK 

: Onvuru'rifnt of India, Ministry of 


Information and Itmrult Publicationa Divi* 

oiqn, India, 1970. p. 394. 


Route length of tlie Govemmeaf-owned Railways : 

196970 



(luUgD 

Route 

length 

(km.) 

Percentage 
to total 

Brood . 


29,361 

49 2 

Metro . 


25.847 

43.3 

Narrow 


4,470 

7.5 


Total 

69,684 

100 0 


SOUUCK : Govominoni of India, Minintry of 
Railways (Railway Board), Directorate of Statistics 
and EconouiicM, A Jifrirw of the Perjornuince of the 
Indian Qovemmdnt Rmlivoye (May, 1971), p, 49. 


Ellicioncy of RaUway sysfcim -An international 
comparison 




Not tonne 


Yoer 

kilometres 

Country 

of 

refer- 

moved por 
unnuin per 


enoe 

1 

tonne of 
capacity 

Japanese National Railways. 
Indian Government Railways 

1968-69 

22,029 

(B.G.) . 

1969-70 

16,267 

Canadian National Railways 

1968 

12,774 

Canadian PoeiOo Railways .. 

1068 

12.288 

U.8. UlfWi 1 Railroads 

19»18 

11,831 

French National Itnilwa^s 

lOGK 

7,778 

German Federal RhiIyl ays .. 

1068 

6,464 

Italian State Railways 

1 1068 

5,407 

British Railways 

1 1068 

2,931 


SOUKC'K ■ (Jt)vornmnnt of Tiuiia, Ministry of 
RailwHyH (Rnilwny Board), nwodomlo of StutiRtioH 
and Koonoinirs, A lid/nv of the Pt tfonnantc of the 
Indtan 0<wcmment Railways (May, 1971), p. aH. 


Prices received and paid by Railways 

(jOoorji -100) 


Year 

Indic 

pn 

reco 

Per 

tonne 

kilo¬ 

metre 

1 

O.H of 
res 
vod 

Per 

paa- 

m'liger 

kilo. 

metro 

1 

Indi 

Coal 

ces of c 

Iron 

and 

steel 

riiauii- 

foc* 

tiin's 

ost 

Km- 

plo- 

yoea 

(per 

capita) 

1950-61 

100 

IfK) 

100 

100 

100 

1955 56 

III 

117 

101 

142 ! 

117 

1960-61 

122 

116 

141 

177 

142 

1965-66 

14.5 

154 

173 

219 

185 

1968 69 

161 

168 

228 

263 

2.32 

1060 70 

164 

106 

236 

275 

249 

1970-71 (0) .. 

160 

169 

238 

300 

271 


NOTE ; (o)«= Estimated. 

ROUKrE; Oovornniont of India, Ministry of 
Railways (Railway Board), Directorate of Statistics 
and Eoonomloai A Iiei>iew of the Performance of the 
Indian Oevemmeni Radwaye (May, 1971), p. 74. 


Voime of (ralBc hanffled by Indlaa RaOvayi; 
1950-51 to 1969-70 


Year 

Passenger 

traffic 

Revenue earning 
goods traffic 

In 

million 
passen¬ 
ger kilo¬ 
metres 

Index 

1050-51 

*100 

In 

million 

tonnes 

Index 
1950-51 
= 100 

1050 51 .. 

66,517 

100 0 

73.2 

100.0 

1955-56 ,. 

62,400 

93.8 

02.2 

126.0 

1960-61 .. 

77,605 

116.8 

119.8 

163.7 

1965-06 .. 

96,294 

144.8 

162.0 

221.3 

1966-67 

1,02,145 

163.6 

164.0 

224.0 

1967-68 .. 

1,07,162 

161.1 

162.4 

221.0 

1068-69 .. 

1,06,940 

160.8 

170.8 

233.3 

1969-70 .. 

1,13,382 

170.5 

173.8 

237.4 


SOURCE: Goverumient of India, Ministry of 
Railways (Railway Board), Dirootorste of Statlstios 
and Economics, A Reviev of the Performance of the 
Indian Government Railwayst February 1969, 1070 
and May 1971. 


Indices of capital and output 

(Bose: 1950-51*100) 


Year 

Capital at 
charge 
oquati^to 
1960-51 
prices 

Out 

Freight 
(not) tonne 

put 

Posaengor 

kilometres 

1950-51 

100.6 

100.6 

100.0 

1956-66 

107.0 

135.0 

93.8 

1960 61 

130.0 

198.7 1 

116.8 

1966 66 

171.1 

265.1 j 

144.8 

1966 67 

176.8 

264 3 

163.G 

1967-68 .. 1 

1 179.6 

269.4 

161.1 

1968-69 

1 182 K 

283.7 ' 

160.8 

1969-70 .. 1 

1 186.0 

290 7 

170.6 

SOURCE : 

Government of India, 

Ministry of 


Railways (Itaiiway Board), Directorato of Statistics 
and Economics, A Review of the Performance of the 
Indian Qoi^ernrncnt Railways (May, 1971), p. 69. 



RaQway fliumccs 

(Rs. crores) 

Year 

Gross 

traffic 

receipts 

Total 

ex¬ 

penses 

Net 

revenue 

(2)-(3) 

Net 

surplus 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(C) 

1950-51 .. 

263.0 

215.4 

47.6 

15 1 

Second Plan 





1956 67 .. 

347 6 

289.2 

58.4 

20 2 

1957-58 

379.8 

322.0 

67.8 

13.4 

1958 59 .. 

390 2 

330 0 

69.3 

8.9 

1959 60 .. 

422 3 

347.7 

74.6 

20.1 

1960 61 -. 

456.8 

368.9 

87.9 

32.0 

Third Plan 





1961-62 .. 

500.6 

400.7 

99.8 

24.4 

1062-63 .. 

666.8 

443 5 

123 3 

42.1 

1963-64 

6.32,2 

487 0 

145 2 

49.2 

1964-66 .. 1 

660 9 

542 8 

IIB.I 

13 2 

1905 66 .. 

733.0 

598.8 1 

131.8 

18.0 

Annual Plans i 


i 



1966-67 1 

768.8 

654.7 

114.1 

~18 3 

1967-68 . 1 

818.1 

708.1 

110.0 

--31.6 

1968-69 .. ] 

898.8 

760.0 

142.8 

— 7,9 

Fourth Plan 





1969-70 .. 

951.3 

804.7 

146.6 

- 9,8 

1970 71 





(R.K.) .. 

1,004 0 

861 9 

142.1 

—23.7 

1971-72 





(B.E.) .. 

1,070.3 

003.4 

166.9' 

— 6.9 


NOTES: 

1. Column (3)—Total expenses represent 
ordinary working expenses including appropriation 
to depreciation reserve fund, penmen fund, pay¬ 
ments to worked lines and other net misoellaneoua 
expondituro. 

2. Column (4)—^Net rovonuo ropresents the 
net earnings dunng an accounting period after 
meetina all the revenue charges except tho payment 
of dividend. 

3. Column (5)—^Net surplus represants the 
net oamin(pi during an accounting period after 
meeting oU tho revenue charges including the 
payment of dividend. 

’ SOURCE : Govemnient of India, Ministry of 
Railways (Railway Board), J/xpfaniuory Memo¬ 
randum on the Radwey Budget, 1971*72 and it# 
ai4>plcnment. 



RAILWAY STATISTIO 


Productivity of Indiaii RaHwayi 


Year 

Net tonne kilometres moved 
por annum per tonne of 
oopMity 

Brood gauge 

Metre gauge 

1960-61 

11,833 

9,021 

1055-56 

14,790 

8,497 

1900-61 

16,658 

10,126 

Third Plan 



1901-62 

16,143 

11,125 

1062-63 

16,707 

11,850 

1963-64 

16,496 

12,043 

1964-66 

16,360 

1U83 

1065-66 

16.567 

12.265 

Annual Plane 



1966-67 

14,867 j 

11,626 

1967-38 

14,867 

11,413 

1968-69 

16,083 

12,079 

Fourth Plan 



1969-70 

16,267 

12,635 

1970-71 

16,000 

12,900 


SOURCE : Government of India, Ministry of 
Railways (Railway Board), Direotorate of StatiAticn 
and Economics, A Review of the Performance of the 
Indian Government Railways, (February, 1960), p. 45, 
(February, 1970), p. 54 and (May, 1971), p. 58. 


Return on inviestment 


Year 


Working 
jexpenses as 
per cent of 
jgross traffic 
receipts 


Net 

revenue as 
per cent of 
capital at 
charge 


Net 

surpluKoa 
per cent nf 
oapital at 
ebargo 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1960-61 

79.9 

6.8 

1.8 

First Plan 




1961-62 

77.0 

7.3 

8 3 

1962-63 

80 0 

5.5 

1.6 

1953-64 

84.4 

4.2 

0.3 

1964-65 .. 

82.3 

4.9 

1 ^ 

1955-56 

81.0 

6.2 

1.5 

Second Plan 




1956-67 

80,3 

5.4 

1.9 

1057-58 

81.6 

4.7 

1.1 

1958-59 

82.4 

4.4 

0.7 

1059-60 

79.2 

6.2 

1.4 

1900-61 

78.4 

6.8 

2.1 

Third Plan 




1061-62 

78.0 

6.9 

1.5 

1962-63 

76.8 

1 6.6 

2 2 

1963-64 

74.7 

0.7 

2.3 

1964-66 

79.9 

4.9 

0 6 

1966-66 

79.6 

6.0 

0.7 

Annual Plane 



—0.6 

1966-67 

83.2 

4.0 

1967-68 

84.7 

8.7 

—1.1 

1968-69 

82.6 

4.6 

—0 3 

Fourth Plan 


1 

—0.3 

1969-70 

83.0 

4.6 

1970-71 

1 


—0.7 

(R.E.) .. 

84,3 ! 

4.3 

1971-72 



—0.2 

(B.E.) .. 

82.7 

4.8 


DUUKUis; uovernmens oi xnaia* ^aa**"*'*/ - 
Udlways (Railway Board), JfjBpfoooloiy 
HHiim on lAo Baiway BuigH, 



















PERFORMANCE OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 


OPERATIONS 


'capital stock 


, LOCO- 

RUNNING 

TRACK 

Cooo Km.) 

117 


60 * 6 , 


712 8 6 / 



WAGONS 

Cooo Nos.) 

3833 

i 

1 


TECHNOLOGY 

Percentoge of traffic corricd 
by different modes of troctlon 

STEAM 


SERVICE 


270 


91 I 


67*0 DIESEL 


ELECTRIC 


206 


53 


3-6 


f2-4 

£ 3 . 
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CAPITAL AND OUTPUT^. 400 

Nex numbers (1950 *51 *100) 

-350 

" Freigtit (net) tonno “ 300 

' - 250 


PRODUCTIVITY 

Net tonne kilometres moved per onnum 
per tonne of capacity 


- 18,000 
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INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON 

Net lonne of kilometres moved per onnum 
per tonne of copocity 


22,629 


COST PRICE SQUEEZE _3oo 

Index numbers (1950*51*100) 



FINANCES 


INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 

Rupees crores 

- 1.200 



JAPAN INDIA CANADA 


2-9.000 
U S A (Bw 
ItiftI) 


RETURN ON INVESTMENT 

Net revenue os per cent of copitot>ot> choree 










BALANCE SHEETS 


GROSS PROFIT MARGIN IMPROVES 


NOCIL’s sales higher 


TWATIONAI^ Organic Chemical Indus- 

tries Ltd (Chairman; Mr Anrind N. 
Mafatlal, Bombay) has a brilliant per¬ 
formance for the year ended December 31, 
1970. Sales went up by 47 per cent to 
Rs 23.52 crores from Rs 15.95 crores in the 
previous year. Tlie improved sales were 
due to an aggressive effort In developing 
outlets for various products of the company. 
In particular, there was considerable in- 
crea.se m sales of pvc resins and com- 
pound.s. The gross profit nearly trebled to 
Rs 5.24 crores from Rp 1.97 crores. The com¬ 
pany earned a net profit of Rs 1.91 crores 
against a loss of Rs 1.33 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year. On deducting this amount 
from the loss of Rs 4,72 crores brought 
in from the previous year, the loss car¬ 
ried forward amounted to Rs 2,81 crores. 
No provision has been made for taxation. 
The company does not anticipate any lia¬ 
bility in this respect since losses arc car¬ 
ried forward. The company’s gross profit 
margin work.s out to 22.3 per cent against 
12.3 per cent. 

The company has repaid the instal¬ 
ments of its long-term loans from the Shell 
Petroleum Co Ltd and the Indian financing 
institutions, up to the end of the year 1970, 

(In lakh» of riiiiefiu) 


Total earnlnita 

iDctudlnit 
excise doty 
Other Innotne 
Stock adlostnieiit (of 
f nbiMid food*) 


STosIng 

Total expensea^ ^ 
Materials and stores. 
Mtarles and wages 
Excise duty . ■ 

Other expenses 

OroM profit 
Depreciation 

Kofll l>efore lax 
Taxation 

Pri>nt ftfter tax 

Carry forward .. 

Market prices of 
cirdluary sharu* 

(In ni^es); 

1.0W 


For tlio yoxr niided 81 »t Deoembef 

1970 

1080 

1088 

1087 

28,81.00 

17.81.02 

820.08 

152.62 

144 A4 

15.96.16 
40 08 


128 48 
21.48 

-146 77 
819 26 
172 48 
18.213 81 
814 74 
182 08 
182 47 
808 64 

-F126 84 
102 41 
818 26 
16,66.18 
051 03 
180 58 
102 05 
670 67 

4-180 20 
82 21 
102 41 
004 00 
442 51 
108 68 
10 25 
842 68 

4-7.88 
64 53 
82 21 
162 80 
108 03 
50.88 

04!o8 

624 28 
882 82 

108 70 
820 86 

—74 07 
234 06 

—0.77 

2.41 

101 48 

-182.88 

-800,03 

— 12Tiir 

101 46 

-281 S8 

-192 86 i 
-472 83 ; 

-300 03 
-330.97 

if 

SO 03 

1070 

108'J 1 

1068 

1967 

247 50 
161.00 

204 00 
137 00 1 

144 00 
115.00 

136 00 
96 50 


except the first instalment payable to the 
IDBl, the IFC and the ICICI totalling 
Rs 88.32 lakhs. As agi’ecd with these insti¬ 
tutions, this amount v/ill now be payable 
in 1973 and 1974. 

In the first quarter of the year under 
report, production was limited as a result 
of the scheduled biennial shut-down of all 
plants for periods ranging from four to 
six weeks. Subsequently production was 
further affected by mechanical pi-oblems. 
Afterwards there was an all-round im¬ 
provement in the rate of production of all 
plants within the complex compared to the 
previous year. The plants in general are 
operating satirfactorily and are able to 
meet sales requirements. 


Early in the year, the manufacturing 
costs were adversely affected due to an 
increase in fuel duty, cost of drums and 
other Items. Prom June, the manufactur¬ 
ing costs were considerably enhanced by 
the imposition of additional levies which 
raised the cost of naphtha, the main raw 
material by nearly 30 per cent, Cn con¬ 
sidering the operational difficulties the for¬ 
eign collaborator, the Shell International 
Chemical Co Ltd, has agreed with effect 
from August 1, 19^0, not to claim its right 
to the balance of the product loan liabi¬ 
lity amounting to Rs 47.28 lakhs as on July 
31, 1970 under the product loan agree¬ 
ment, and the other collaborator, Bata- 
afse Internationale Chemie MaatschappiJ 
N.V., has agreed not to charge for a period 
of two years from Jidy 1,1970 the operating 
service charge leviable under the operat¬ 
ing service agreement. The estimated bene¬ 
fit to the company (including a provision 
of Rs 8.35 lakhs for freight, insurance, etc 
on product loan shipments no longer neces¬ 
sary) amounts to nearly Rs 66 la^s in the 
year under report. 

The company has also taken interest in 
developing smalUscale industries in the 
field of plastic processing. The technical 
services laboratory was expanded and re¬ 
located at larger premises at Worli. 
Bombay. Q 

Ahmedabad Advance 

'T'HE Tata group of textile mills has done 
^ well for the year ended December 31. 
1970. All of them, namely the Ahmedabad 
Advance Mills Ltd, the Svadeshi Mills Co 
Ltd and the Tata Mills Ltd have increased 
their sales and improved their profits. They 
have declared larger dividends for the year 
under review. 

The Ahmedabad Advance Mills Ltd 
(Chairman: Mr Naval H. Tata, Bombay) 
has increased its sales for thb year ended 
December 31, 1970 to Rs 9.7 crores from 
Rs 8 crores in the previous year. The gross 
profit was Rs 93 lakhs (Rs 57 lakhs). The 
net profit after depreciation and taxation, 
amounted to Rs 43 lakhs (Rs 24 lakhs). The 
ordinary dividend has been stepped up to 
12 per cent from 9 per cent. 

The company's gross profit margin 
works out to 9.5 per cent against 7.1 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 18 per cent (11.4 per cent). 

The improvement in the financial results 
was mainly due to higher realisations and 
increase in sales turnover, both in respect 
of the textiles division and the metals divi¬ 
sion. This was in spite of a continuous rise 
in the price of cotton and dearness allow¬ 
ance payable to employees, as also the scar¬ 
city of raw materials experienced in the 
latter half of the year in respect of the 
metals division. 

* The total retail sales of the group, in-* 
eluding sales to retail stockists, were about 
R93 crores, indicating an increase of Bs 10 


lakhs over the previous year. There were 
77 retail stockists at the end of 19 ^ 
louring the year under review, new plant 
and machinery of the total value of 
Bs 37.73 lakhs was installed at Ahmedabad 
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and at Navsari. These included a boiler, 
ring frames, doublers, screen printing 
tables, a 5-tonne crane, continuous anneal¬ 
ing furnace and equipment for the semi- 
continuous pickling plant. The value of 
works under construction and machinery 
received at Ahmedabad and at Navsari 


In the market 

Elgi Rubber Products 

jjPLGI Rubber Products Ltd (Regis¬ 
tered Office: India House, Trichy 
Road, Coimbatore) is offering for pub¬ 
lic subscription at par 73,500 ordinary 
shares of Rs 10 each of the total 
value of Rs 7.35 lakhs and 5,00^94 per 
cent cumulative redeemable preference 
shares of Rs 100 each of the total value 
of Rs 5 lakhs. The entire issue Is under¬ 
written. The subscription list will open 
on May 31 and close on June 14 or ear¬ 
lier at the discretion of the driectors 
but not before June 3, Application for 
ordinary and preference shares must be 
for a minimum 50 ordinary shares or 
multiple thereof and five preference 
shares or multiple thereof. 

The company was incoi 3 )orated on 
March 31, 1970. The company has re¬ 
ceived an industrial licence to produce 
2,500 tons of reclaimed rubber per an¬ 
num and proposes to put up a plant 
near Chingleput, Tamil Nadu. It has 
received an import licence for machi¬ 
neries valued at Rs 11.24 lakhs. The 
factory is expected to go on stream 
early in 1972, 
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Ijut awaiting installation towards the and 
of the year, was nearly Rs 7.42 lakhs. Fur¬ 
ther orders have been placed for machinery 
of the value of about Rs 6.30 lakhs after the 
dose of the year. In the metals division, 
the plant achieved a turnover exceeding 
Hs 1.70 crores nearly as compared to a 
little over a crore of rux>ees in the previous 
year. 

During the year under review, the 
company received an industrial licence for 
the manufacture of 5,450 tonnes of special¬ 
ised steel strips. It is proposed to imple¬ 
ment this licence undertaking an ex¬ 
pansion of the company’s existing metals 
division at Navsari. Work at the site will 
be taken up shortly and the expansion is 
expected to be completed over the next 3 
years at a total cost of about Rs 3 6 crores. 
While a considerable portion of this outlay 
IS expected to be financed through the com¬ 
pany’s internal resources, it will be neces¬ 
sary to raise the balance partly through 
additional share capital and partly through 
Jong-term loans. With a view to providing 
funds for starting construction at the site, 
the directors have decided to make a rights 
issue of ordinary shares of Rs 21 lakhs 
in the ratio of one rights share for every 
five shares held. Steps have already been 
taken to finalise orders for machinery 
worth Rs 1 crore with machinery suppliers 
in India for certain items of equipment 
which have extended delivery schedules 
The p^sent installed capacity of the mills 
IS 61,232 spindles and 1.222 looms including 
336 automatic looms. □ 

Assam Match 

■THE Assam Match Co Ltd (Chairman: 
^ Mr Tulsidas Kilachand, Bombay) had 
slightly higher sales for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 at Rs 5.2 crores against 
Rs 48 crores in the previous year The 
gross profit was Rs 65 lakhs (Rs 56 lakhs). 
The net profit, after depreciation and 
taxation, amounted to Rs 24 lakhs (Rs 21 
lakhs). The dividend has been stepped up 
by 3 per cent to 20 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margm 
works out to 12.4 i>er cent against 11.8 per 
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Tha tgtio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 21.9 per cent (218 per cent). 

In the yoat under review, the factory 
Jerked to its full capacity. Permission to 
^ proposed bonus issue of Rs 10 lakhs 
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twice a year, 

SAFETY 

all the year 

when you open a 
Lombard Bank Deposit Account. 


A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard provides a good rate 
of interest, with complete safety for your capital—leading 
to financial peace of mind. 

Deposits at 6 months’ notice of withdrawal can earn 7 % 
interest per annum, but you can withdraw up to £100 ^ 

on demand during each calendar year. Interest is paid 
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higher rate of interest (currently 8 J %), paid without 
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• Paper Pulp Packaging—Plant at PoonV 
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in the proportion of 1:5 by the company 
has been refused by the Controller of 
Capital Issues. However, the company 
proposes to pursue the matter further and 
try to obtain sanction, □ 

Modi Industries 

UfODI Industries Ltd (Chairman: Mr 
M. Modi, Modinagar. UP) had 
increased its sales for the year ended 
October 31, 1970 to Rs 24 8 crores from 
Rs 20,9 crores m the previous year. The 
gross profit was Rs 2 6 crores (Rs 1.7 
crores). The net profit, after depreciation 
and taxation, amounted to Rs 70 lakhs 
(Rs 70 lakhs) The fall in net profit was 
accounted for by a steep rise m taxation 
to Rs 145 lakhs from Rs 35 lakhs. The 
ordinary dividend was maintained at 12 
per cent, payable on the increased capital. 
In the year under review, the company’s 
ordinary subscribed capital was raised 
from Rs 13210 lakhs to Rs 158 52 lakhs and 
the preference capital from Rs 25 lakhs 
to Rs 50 lakhs. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 104 per cent against 8.3 per 
cent The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 16 6 per cent (201 per cent). 

The working results of the steel fac¬ 
tory were satisfactory. One electric arc 
furnace of 10 tons capacity was commis¬ 
sioned m February 1971 The company 
has embarked upon an ambitious expan¬ 
sion programme. It is expected to com¬ 
mission two more electnc arc fuimaces of 
10 tons capacity each during this calendar 
year. The company has also applied to the 


(jovernment of India for permission to set 
up a continuous casting plant and a high 
speed rolling miU to produce spring steel 
and alloy steel with a capacity of 40,000 
tonnes per annum. 

The vanaspati factory worked dunng 
the year under review, under statutory 
price control and the working results were 
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satisfactory The sugar unit crushed 1949 
lakh quintals (12 83 lakh quintals) of sugar¬ 
cane The recovery of sugar was 987 per 
cent (8 39 per cent) The working results 
ot other unit^lantem, soap, electrodes, 
distillery, paints and gas except torch unit 
of the company were quite satisfactory Q 
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The second enlarged edition of Indian Packaging Directory will be out in S 
September 1971. | 

The one end only unique Directory on packaging industries most 
up-to-date; authentic and comprehensive g 


IF YOU ARE: | 

(a) Manufacturers of packaging and ancillary materials g 

(b) Containers, components and accessories g 

(e) Packaging machinery and equipment and any other products/ § 
services related with Packaging g 

Your name can be included FREK of charge § 

And also book space for advertisement 0 

Reserve copies at 10% discount | 


For further details contact: INDIAN INSTITUTE OP PACKAGING 
^54-C, Dr. Annie Besant Road, Prabhadevi, Bombay-26 DD. 


Phillips Carbon Black 

Sales of Phillips Carbon Black Ltd 
Calcutta, for the year ended November 30' 

1970 declined slightly to Rs 3.56 crores fronl 
Rs 362 crores in the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing Rs 17,77 laldlg 
(Rs 20.44 lakhs) for depreciation and 
Rs 49 lakhs (Rs 48.50 lakhs) for taxation 
amounted to 38.27 lakhs (Rs 48.30 lakhs)’ 
The dividend was 15 per cent (15 per cent) 
on the increased capital. The bonus shares 
in the ratio of one new ordinary share for 
every ten existing ordinaiy shares allotted 
to the members registered on January 0 

1971 rank pari passu with other shares for 
payment of the above dividend. The gene¬ 
ral reserve got Rs 38.07 lakhs (Rs 4445 
lakhs). 

During the year under review, the 
plant was unable to produce at full capacity 
and the shortfall can be mainly attributed 
to inadequate availability of good quality 
raw materials. The major suppliers of feed- 
stock have not fulfilled their commitments 
due to the general labour unrest and dis¬ 
ruption in their normal working. Domestic 
sales v/ere seriously affected during the 
first half of the year due to strikes at two 
major tyre producing plants and uneasy 
labour conditions in other companies 
Exports to the UAR, Iraq, Iran and Ceylon 
were increased and with improved produc¬ 
tion the company hopes to maintain this 
trend in 1971 

Industrial Investment Trust 

Industrial Investment Trust Ltd. Bom¬ 
bay, has earned a net profit of Rs 9 03 lakhs 
for the year ended December 31, 1970 
against Rs 7 12 lakhs in the previous year 
after providing Rs 2 51 lakhs (Rs 1 5G lakhO 
for taxation The dividend has been stepped 
up by one per cent to 8 per cent 

Among different classes of undertak¬ 
ings in which the Trust has made invest¬ 
ments, chemicals absorbed 1638 per cent, 
cotton and silk 14 21 per cent and engineer- 
ing 653 per cent. Out of the total invest¬ 
ments of Rs 1 28 crores, 94 75 per cent went 
to rupee securities and 5 25 per cent io 
sterling securities. Since December 31 
1970 and up to March 16. 1971 the comoanv 
has paid Rs 9,375 in respect of the final call 
of Rs 25 per share on 375 shares of Indian 
Organic Chemicals Ltd and paid Rs 75,000 
on application in respect of 15.000 shares 
of Porritts Spencer (Asia) Ltd. 

The company has also made sales of 
shares, the aggregate sale proceeds of these 
shares amounting to Rs 52,569. The com¬ 
pany is at present acting as “registrars 
transfer agents’* for four companies includ¬ 
ing Zuari Agro Chemicals Ltd and a*? 
trustees for the debenture holders 
Hindustan Lever Ltd. During the yeai, the 
company ceased to act as registrars and 
transfer agents to Polyolefins Industncs 
Ltd. 

Minerva MQIs 

Sales of Minerva Mills Ltd, Bombay^ 
for the year ended October 31, 1970 declin¬ 
ed to Rs 29.94 lakhs from Rs 226117 lakha 
in the previous year. It was because the 
operations of the mills had to be tenil^ 
rarily suspended during the entire 
under review, the loss sustained amoun^ 
to Rs 22.05 lakhs (loss of Rs 22-25 tonw 
After the labour dilute was 
company restarted partial 
November 18. 1970 and more than half 
total number of sphidles are in operaw* 
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! on imported cotton. Partial working of the 
! jnills, since beginning of the current 
; financial year, has been able to generate 
I satisfactory factory revenues and has con- 
’ siderably stemmed the losses, 

^ Camphor and Allied Products 

I Sales of Camphor and Allied Products 
Ltd, Bombay, for the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1970 rose to Rs 2.52 crores from 
Rs 1.97 cTorcs in the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing Rs 8.16 lakhs 
(Rs 9.54 lakhs) for depreciation and 
, Rs 39.13 lakhs (Rs ;26.75 lakhs) for taxa- 
I tion, amounted to Rs 21.34 lakhs (Rs 17.84 
1 lakhs). The ordinary dividend recommend- 
I ed for the year was 12 per cent (12 per 
' cent) payable on the increased capital. 
During the year under review, ordinary 
subscribed capital of the company was rais- 
p(i from Rs 50 lakhs to Rs 60 lakhs by issue 
of bonus shares. The development rebate 
-esorve absorbed Rs 0 30 lakh (Rs 1.45 
lakhs) and the general reserve Rs 12.50 
lakhs (Rs 7.60 lakhs). An amount of Rs 6 
lakhs (nil) has been transferred to the re¬ 
placement reserve. 

In the year under review, the produc¬ 
tion of camphor has reached 636 tons com¬ 
pared to 571 tons produced in the previ¬ 
ous year. The production of other pxoducts 
has also shown a rise of nearly 15 per cent. 
Sales of the by-products and new chemi¬ 
cals were Rs 73 lakhs (Rs 48 lakhs). Total 
exports during the year have exceedea 
Rs 10 lakhs (Rs 2.54 lakhs). The civil 
construction work for the terpene chemical 
project has already been completed, 

Sardesai Brothers 

Sales of Sardesai Brothers l-.td, Bom- 
ba>, for the year ended December 31, 1970 
have increased to Rs 105.83 lakhs from 
Rs 87..35 lakhs in the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing Rs 482 lakhs 
(Rs 2,38 lakh.s) for depreciation and Rs 2.10 
lakhs (nil) fur taxation, amounted to 
Rs 11.30 lakhs (Rs 6.11 lakhs). The divi¬ 
dend for the year was 6 per cent (nil). The 
development rebate reserve absorbed 
Rs 1.80 lakhs (Rs 25,699) and the general 
reserve Rs 2.65 lakhs (ml). The distillery 
commissioned during the earlier part of 
the year is now working normally. Fur¬ 
ther steps are already taken to increase 
the pr^uction of alcohol by installation of 
certain balancing equipments which would 
• enable the company to produce nearly two 
million litres of alcohol per year against 
the present capacity of approximately one 
million litres. 

Commerce (1935) Ltd 

The board of directors of Commerce 
(1935) limited which publishes this jour¬ 
nal, at their meeting held on May 24, 1971, 
have recommended a dividend of 5 per 
cent for the year ended December 31, 1970, 
^'hich subject to approval, will be paid out 
of the reserves. The dividend will be pay¬ 
able on or after July 5, 1971, to those share¬ 
holders whose names stand on the register 
on Jup^ 25, 1971. The company has made 
'Jatisfactory progress during the year under 
review. The total gross income increased 

18.7 per cent from R.s 20.28 lakhs in the 
Preceding year to Rs 24.08 lakhs during the 
year unde.’* review. At the same time the 
^^qpenditUTfc also went up by 14.5 per cent 
Rs 20.20 lakhs to Rs 23.14 lakhs due 
^ the expansion activities and increase in 
Cost TI 1 U 3 the rate of increase in income 
had a cl^ e^e over the rate of in- 
, of e;xpenditure^ Even while an all¬ 


round expansion was in progress^ the com¬ 
pany has consolidated its position. The 
company's profit after providing for depre¬ 
ciation rose from Rs 9,183 for 1969 to 
Rs 95,213 for the latest year. The entire 
loss of Rs 31,984 brought forward from the 
preceding year has been wiped off. After 
providmg Rs 45,900 for taxation (ml), a 
net surplu.s of Rs 19,129 has been trans¬ 
ferred to the general reserves. 

Notice 

THE SOUTH MADRAS ELECrRIC 
SUPPLY CORPORATION LIMITED 

Registered Office: 

Power House, Tennur, 

TIRUCH1RAPALLM7 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 

lyOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
an Extra-ordinai'y General Meeting of 
the shareholders of the Company will be 


held at the Registereil Office of the Com¬ 
pany at Power House, Tennur, Tiruchira- 
palli-17 at 4.00 p.m. on Saturday, the Nine¬ 
teenth June 1971 to transact the Special 
business as per Notice po.sled to the Mem¬ 
bers individually at their addresses. Ex¬ 
planatory Statement to the Spei^ial busi¬ 
ness as required under Sof tic;n 173 of the 
Companies Act, ]9r)(i has been sent along 
with the Notices. 

A Member entitled to attend and vcite 
at the Meeting is entitled to appoint 
a Proxy to attend and vote instead dI him¬ 
self. Such proxy need not be a member 
of the Company. 

tBy Order of the Board) 
For Titb South Madras Electric 

Suen.Y CoRPORATTON Limited 
H. K. RAMASWAMI 
Managing Director. 
Tiruchirapalli, 13tfi May 1971. 


A dream 
today, _ 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at MKhapur, young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex—massive, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic setf-sufficiency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of Hdia. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 
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Notices 

THE CENTURY SPG. & MFC. 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Registered Office 
’’Century Bhavan’’ 

Dr Annie Besant Road 
BOMBAY-25 DD 


NOTICE OF MEETING 


TWOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Seventy-fourth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Shareholders of the Company 
will be held at Birla Matushri Sabhagar, 
19 Marine Lines. Bombay-20 on Tuesday 
the 22nd June. 1971 at 4 p.m, to transact 
with or without modifications as may be 
permissible, the ordinary business men¬ 
tioned in the Notice which is being posted 
to the shareholders along with the Balance 
Sheet, Profit and Loss Account and the 
Directors’ Report for the year ended 
31-12-1970. 


NOTES: — 

a) A MEMBER ENTITLED TO 
ATTEND AND VOTO IS ENTITLED TO 
APPOINT A PROXY TO ATTEND AND 
VOTE INSTEAD OF HIMSELF AND THE 
PROXY NEED NOT BE A MEMBER. 

b) The Register of Members and 
Transfer Books in respect of both the 
Equity and Preference Shares of the Com¬ 
pany will bo closed from 1st June, 1971 to 
22nd June, 1971 both days inclusive. 

c) Dividend on Equity Shares when 
sanctioned will be made payable at United 
Commercial Bank, Worli Branch, Bombay 
from 7th July, 1971 to those Shareholders 
whose names stand on the Register on 22nd 
June. 1971 and to whom dividend warrants 
will be posted. 

By Order of the Board, 

D. K AGRAWAL 
Secretary. 

Bombay, 

Dated : 23rd April, 1971. 


DALMIA CEMENT (BHARAT) 
LIMITED 

Registered Office: 

DALMIAPURAM (TamU Nadu) 


rpHE NINETEENTH ANNUAI. GENERAL 
•*“ Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Company will be held at Dalmiapuram in 
the Auditorium on 25th June, 1971 at 
11.00 a.m. Notices of the meeting setting 
out the Agenda, etc. are being sent to the 
Shareholders by post. The Register of 
Members of the Company will remain 
closed ftom 8th June, 1971 to 25th June, 
1971 both days inclusive. The dividend for 
the year 1970, when declared will be pay¬ 


able to those Shareholders whose names 
would appear in the Register of Members 
as on 25th June, 1971. 

By Order of the Board, 

P. T. HINDUJA 
Secretory. 

New Delhi, 

12th May, 1971. 


BRADY & MORRIS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE 


TWOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Twenty-fifth Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of the Shareholders of Brady & Morris 
Engineering Company Limited will be held 
at the Company’s Registered Office, 
“Brady House,” 12-14, Veer Nariman Road, 
Fort, Bombay-1 BR, on Monday the 14th 
day of June, 1971 at 4.00 p.m. to transact 
the following business: 

1. To receive and adopt the Directors’ 
Report and Audited Profit and Loss 
Account fer the year ended 31st 
December, 1970, and Balance Sheet as 
at 31st December 1970. 

2. To declare a Dividend, 

3. To appoint a Director in place of Mr 
K. M. Diwanjl, who retires by rota¬ 
tion in accordance with Article 158 of 
the Articles of Association of the Com¬ 
pany and is eligible for re-election. 

4 . To appoint Auditors for the current 
year and fix their remuneration. 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
M. K. SHAH, 
Secretary. 


Registered Office: 

“Brady House,” 

12-14, Veer Nariman Road, 
Fort, Bombay-1 BR. 

Date: 12th May, 197L 


Notes: 

(1) A MEMBER ENTITLED TO AT- 
TEIND AND VOTE AT THE MEETING 
IS ENTITLED TO APPOINT A PROXY 
OR PROXIES TO ATTEND AND VOTE 
INSTEAD OF HIMSELF. THE PROXY 
NEED NOT BE A MEMBER. 

(2) Pursuant to Section 154 of the 
Companies Act, 1956, the Register of Mem¬ 
bers will be closed from Monday the 31st 
day of May 1971 to Monday the 14th day 
of June 1971 (both days inclusive), and 
that the Share Transfer Books will also 
be closed during the same period, 

(3) The Dividend when declared will 
be made payable on and after the 21st day 
of June 1971 through Bank of India. Bom¬ 
bay. The Dividend Warrants will be post¬ 
ed to those Shareholders whose names 
stand On the Register of M^nbers on the 
14th June 1971. 



ESCORTS LmiTED 

Registered OffUce: 

Escorts Houscy 
Roshanara Road* 

DELHI-7 

NOTIC3B UNDER SECTION 154 OF 
THE COMPANIES ACT, 1956 


TWOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Register of Members of the Qinv 
pany (both Equity and Preference capital) 
will remain closed from 16th June, 1971 to 
29th June, 1971 (both days inclusive) in 
connection with declaration of dividend for 
the year ended 31st December, 1970. The 
dividend, when declared, will be payable 
to those members whose names would ap- 
pear on the Register of Members on 295i 
June, 1971. 

By Order of the Board, 

CHARANJIT SINGH 
Secretary 

171th May, 1971. 


THE STANDARD MILLS 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Registered Office: 
Mafatlal House* 
Backbay Reclamation, 
BOMBAY-20 BR 


NOTICE 


lyOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Register of 7i per cent Convertible 
Bondholders of the Company will be closed 
from Wednesday, the 16th June, 1971 to 
Wednesday, the 30th June, 1971 (both days 
inclusive) for payment of interest for the 
half-year ending 30th June, 1971. The 7i 
per cent Convertible Bond Transfer ^ooks 
of the Company will also remain closed 
for the aforesaid period. The interest will 
be paid from Wednesday the ^th June, 
1^1 to Thursday, the 30th September, 1971 
(both days inclusive) at all the (Mflees in 
India of Central Bank of India and there¬ 
after at the Registered Office of the Com¬ 
pany during office hours on all working 
days to those Bondholders whose names 
stand on the Register of Bondholders on 
30th June, 1971. 

By Order of the Board, 

P. a KANUNGO 
Secretary., 

Bombay, 

13th May, 197L 


Note: Bondholders are requested to 
notify to the Company any dumge ^ 
their Registered Awdnm 



THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 


EQUITIES 


Buoyancy towards end 

Bombay, May 2C 

A fter being hstless almost throughout 
the week, equities turned buoyant on 
suggestions that the Budget might not 
prove to be harsh ,on the private sector 
Indeed the market felt encouraged by the 
Railway Budget but operators had le- 
frauied from fresh commitments 

Strangely enough, sugar shares failed 
to react to the Centre’s decision decon¬ 
trolling the commodity Not all of them 
vame for trading even on Wednesday The 
trend, however, was steady in keeping with 
the general disposition of the market 
Maharashtra and Phaltan were mentioned 
at Rs 92 and Rs 71 respectively 

Among individual scrips, Century was 
mentioned at Rs 880 at the close of trading 
on Wednesday, the firmness also being 
induced by reports regarding the com¬ 
pany’s efforts m the direction of joint 
ventures outside India 

Corporate reports continued to be good, 
although this factor was ignored daring 
the week However, Synthetics and 
Chemicals has proposed to double the divi¬ 
dend to 12 per cent while Tensile has 
proposed a maiden dividend of Rs 12 per 
shaie Alembic Glass has bettered its 
profits and Sandvik Asia has been doing 
well But these would not influence the 
market at Budget time 

New Great Eastern Spinning Mills 
seems to be in a poor way, the profit for 
1970 having sizably gone down The direc¬ 
tors make no secret of their anxiety about 
the outlook for the current year This 
^ptms to be the feeling among many in the 
textile industry and Mr Kasturbhai I^lbhai 
tonfiimed the market’s suspicions when 
recently he told the shareholders of 
Arvind Mills that out ot the nearly 650 
cotton mills in the country, about 300 
would be bit very hard and would make a 
loss m the current year while the piofits 
of the rest would decline sharply 

During the first four months of the 
curient calendar year the industry has 
fared rather poorly. Production of yarn 
lias declined from 327 8 million kg to 293 4 
*^lUon kg and that of fabrics from 1,4135 
Million metres to 1,3211 million metres 
Stocks have risen and there has been a fall 
in exports. 

It 19 therefore reasonable to expect 
that so long as the abnormal nse m cotton 
I^fices and the shortage of the commodity 
continues, no support to mill shares would 
he forthcoming During the week, how¬ 
ever, the market m textile shares was fairly 
steady in sympathy with the general trend 
Standard was mentioned at Rs 669 

Among shippings. Great Eastern was 
hid up to Rs 40 on rumours that the devel¬ 
opment rebate would be le^t untouched. 
Steels were firm with Tata at Rs 103 75 
Indian Iron at Rs 12, Scindia fetched 
^ 21.00, National Rayon was quoted at 
523 towards the close, and Telco at 
Rs 243,60. Among cash scrips, Bayer, PTL, 
B^pro and Borosil Glass were parb- 
^^arly noteworthy. □ 
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Taxation proposals 

{Concluded irom page 963) 
existing piovision in the Wealth Tax Art 
excludmi? irom aggregation the as-,ots 
transferred by an individual to the ‘•pousr 
or minor children is being dene aWciv with. 
A similar provi.sion is bc'ing made m iex¬ 
pect of conversion of a'-’sets uf individuals 
into those of Hindu undivided families. All 
these changes will have revenue signifi¬ 
cance only in future and the annual addi¬ 
tional yield could be around K.s 14 5 crores. 
What IS more impoifant. tliey will impose 
a virtual ceding on imhvidual wealth at a 
much lower Icvfd than at present 

Conveision of the separate property 
of an inilividiial into pioperty be¬ 
longing to a Hindu undivided family will 
be broin^hl within the ambit of gift tax 

Taxation of companies 

The iMtos of surtax on company profits 
will be UK leased from 25 per cent to 30 
per cent in the ca.se of chargeable profits 
in exoOvSs of 15 per cent of the capital. The 
rates of taxation on the ordinaiT income 
of companies are being maintained at exist¬ 
ing levels except for the rates on capital 
gams 

No dtwelopment rebate m respect of 
now inve.stment will be allowed on ships 
aeciuired or machinery or plant installed 
citler May 31, 1974--from the Fifth Plan on- 
wants Advance notice oi this change may 
quicken the pace of investment in the re¬ 
maining yeais of the Fourth Plan. 

At prcocnt, m the case of new indus- 
fnal undertakings, ships and approved 
hotels, profits up to fi per cent of the capi¬ 
tal employcil arc entitled to tax exemp- 
lu'n for a period of tive years In ralcu- 
latmg this limit of the capital for pin poses 
ofi tax excmplioru dobenturosi and long¬ 
term boirowings will bo excluded This 
measuio will yield Rs 10 crores during the 
current year and Rs H crores in a full year. 

Tile special tax exemption enjoyed by 
priority industries is to be brought down 
from 8 per cent to 5 per cent of their pro- 
fit.s. In addition, the list of priority indusr 
tries IS to be shortened by excluding alumi¬ 
nium, motor trucks and buM's, cement and 
refractories, soda ash, petro-chemicals and 
automobile ancillaries. These two mea¬ 
sures are likely to yield Rs 6 crores this 
year and Rs 8 crores m a full year. 

The deduction of income up to Rs 3,000 
in the aggregate from investments m spe- 
eified financial assets which was provided 
for la-,t year will from now on be admis¬ 
sible only to indivKliial.s and Hindu un¬ 
divided families 

The concessional tax treatment of divi¬ 
dends received by foreign companies from 


a closely-held Indian company engaged in 
a priority industry will be discontinued; 
the foreign companies will be subjected 
1 o tax on such dividends at the usual rate 
of 24 5 per cent. 

To discourage payment of high salaries 
and remunerations it is proposed to impose 
a coiling of Rs 5,000 per month on the re¬ 
muneration of company employees which 
would be deductible in computing taxable 
profits The existing ceiling in case of per¬ 
quisites IS Rs 1,000 per month. It is also 
proposed to reduce the tax deductible 
limits of daily allowance to employees 
while on tour. 

Concessions 

In the case of employees who own a 
motorcycle, or scooter or a moped, the de¬ 
duction allowed for the computation of 
taxable income is to be raised fmm Rs 60 
to Rs 75 per month. For others who do not 
possess any of these, the deduction will be 
raised from Rs 35 to Rs 50 per month. 

The quantum of deduction in res¬ 
pect of long-term savings through 
life insurance, provident fund con- 
iributions, etc, is being .substantially modi¬ 
fied As a refsult of the change in the de¬ 
ductions allowed for conveyance and long¬ 
term saving.s, an employee with an annual 
income of Rs 6,000 will be exempt from 
income-tax provided he saves at least 
Rs 400 m the approved form 

The tax concessions for promoting 
development and export of technical know¬ 
how and technical services, which have 
been available only to companies, will now 
also apply to individuals, Hindu undivid¬ 
ed families and partnership firms. 

The special reduction of income up to 
Rs 3,000 from investments m specified fin- 
financial as.seis available to indivi¬ 
duals and Hindu undivided fami¬ 
lies would henceforth also cover in¬ 
terest on dcposit.s with a co-operative 
socU‘ty made by its members. Moreover, the 
interest paid by a co-operative society to 
Its members on deposits made by them will 
be exempted fiom the requirement of de¬ 
duction of tax at source. 

Shaies of membor-deposUs with a co¬ 
operative society will be regarded as ap¬ 
proved investments which are exempt from 
wealth tax up to Rs 1.5 lakhs. But it is 
proposed to withdraw the exemption in 
respect of such investments m the case of 
discretionary trusts. 

Co-operative societies of workers or 
those engaged in fishing and allied activi¬ 
ties Will be exempted from tax on their 
entire business income. Local authorities 
denving income from the supply of water 
or electricity to villages outside their juris¬ 
diction will be exempted from tax on such 
incomes. 


Indirect taxation 

It is proposed to have five slabs Of duty 
on cigarettes in place of the existing three 
By suitable adjustments of the basic anii 
additional duties on these slabs, it is hoped 
to raise during the current year Rs 3320 
crores of which Rs 16.40 crores would go 
to the Slates by way of additional excise 
in lieu of sales tax. The effect of the pro. 
posals would be a marginal increase in the 
price of cheaper varieties of cigarettes but 
a much sharper increase for tihe more ex¬ 
pensive varieties. 

The impost on textiles will be modest 
this year. It is proposed to step up slightly 
the additional excise duties on medium a 
and medium B varieties of cotton textiles 
from 4.8 paise to 6 paise per square metre 
and also to round off the additional duty 
leviable on coarse cloth from 3.6 paiso to 
4 paise per square metre. As for super¬ 
fine and fine cloth, the rates of additional 
excise duty are being raised to 25 paise and 
15 paise respectively per metre. The 
charges should bring in an additional re¬ 
venue of Rs 4.90 crores which will accrue 
entirely to the States. 

To ctirb the consumption of petroleum 
and petroleum products which absorb 
scarce foreign exchange, it is proposed to 
increase the duty on motor spirit by Rs 200 
per kilo litre or 20 paise per litre. This 
measure would fetch an additional revonae 
of Rs 36 30 crores in the current year. 

To discourage the misuse of ceitain 
special boiling point spirits as adulterants 
for motor .spirits, the duty on these is to be 
raised from Rs 45 to Rs 845 per kilo litic. 
This will yield Rs 4.25 crores during the 
current year. 

Similarly an extra duty of Rs 100 per 
metric ton is being imposed on minoial 
turpentine oil to prevent its adulteration 
With superior kerosene. In the ca.sp of 
liquid petroleum gas, a specific duty of 25 
paise per kilogram is to be imposed and 
the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent abolish¬ 
ed. The rate of duty which at present ob¬ 
tains on lubricating stock oils and greases 
directly derived from refined petroleum 
would also now apply to blended lubncat- 
ing oils, greases and calcined petroleum 
coke. These measures are expected 
yield Rs 9 crores during 1971-72. 

Exemptions given to gases such a*? 
oxygen, chlorine, ammonia and refrigerant 
ga.ses are being withdrawn. But oxygen 
for medical use and ammonia used m the 
manufacture of fertilisers would continue 
to be exempted from duty. This measure 
would yield Rs 1.60 crores. 

The basic duty on glassware is to be 
raised to 20 per cent and that on sheet and 
plate glass to 15 per cent. Glas.s shells 
glass globes and laboratory glassware 
would be left untouched. Tableware 
china which were Ipft undisturbed 
year, will now attract a uniform duty 
20 per cent. These changes will bring 
about Rs 3.15 crores this year. 

The evaporative type of coolers, which 
have hitherto been exempt from duty* 
now be charged a duty of 25 per cent 
will be exempted from the payment of the 
special excise duty. Vacuum flasks, exempt 
till now, will have to bear a levy of 15 
cent ad valorem. The additional revenue 
this year would be Hs 64 lakhs. 

It is proposed to revise the 
soap from the present effective rate of 


is sold at bookstalls and 
COMMERCE news-stands in 59 important 

cities throughout the country. 
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per cent to 15 per cent This would result 
ux only a marginal increase m the price 
of toilet soaps. Household and laundry 
<;oaps are being left untouched. 

The duty on latex foam sponge used 
extensively in the manufacture of foam 
mattresses is to be doubled from the pre¬ 
sent rate of 20 per cent ad valorem A simi- 
Ur levy will be imposed on polyurethane 
foam as well as certain products made out 
of it. The basic rate of duty on plates, 
siieets and strips of rubber is also being 
'stepped up from 20 per cent io 25 per cent 
dd valorem (YieXi Rs 2 60 crores) 

The duty on crown corks and pilfer 
pi oof caps IS to be raised from one paisa to 
two paise each (Yield Rs 190 cioies) 

Indirect taxes are to be levied selec¬ 
tively on products and equipments used in 
d^iicultural opeiations by the rithcr sec¬ 
tions of the peasantry Tlicie to be a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on agncul- 
luial tractors (Yield Rs 2 40 (rorcs) 

Several new items are being mtioducod 
into the orbit of Central excise taxation 
The items include peifumed hair oil, 
shampoos, lipsticks, piossure cookers play¬ 
ing cards, zin fasteners, phonographic 
cimcras, cinematographic projectors and 
linoleum—exnse levies on which would 
have little effect on the level of living of 
the overwhelming mass of the community 

Similarly, there is to be a levy on cer- 
lam ready-made garments mostly plJ^cha'^- 
ed by the well-to-do In order to protect 
the small manufacturers, this levy will be 
conhned to ready-made garments manufac¬ 
tured with the use of power and sold under 
registered trade marks or brand names 

It IS proposed to introdur'e an excise 
levy on a number of producei goods and 
four more chemicals are being added to 
the list of excisable chemicals (These 
various measures to yield Rs 15 croies) 

It is proposed to levy a duty of 10 
paise per kilogram on maida produced by 
rcllei flour mills in the organised scctoi 
This measure is intended to meet the cost 
of the programme for children’s health and 
nutrition The yield of this levy—Rs 7 4 
(rores—which will accrue to the Centre, 
Will be earmarked for being spent on the 
welfare of children The States will re¬ 
ceive nearly Rs 1 8 crores from this mea¬ 
sure 

The Finance Minister also announced 
a few excise concessions designed to pro- 
nioto the use of minor oils m the manufac¬ 
ture of soap and to provide some relief to 
the small and marginal units using power- 
looms for manufacturing cotton fabrics 
Tht'se concessions would cost the exchc»- 
Quer Rs 150 crores for the remaining part 
^f the year. 

All the proposals for excise duties to- 
Rether will yield during the current year 
foiighly Rs 89 crores for the Centre and 
Hs 43 crores for the States 

Other measures 

A tax is proposed on foreign travel It 
be levied at the rate of 20 per cent 

valorem on all tickets purchased m 
*Tipees; tickets paid for in foreign ex¬ 
change will oe exempt. The onJy other 
^ajor exemption wo^d be for students 
and scientists. (Estimated revenue Rs 7 
crores.) 


P and T tariffs 

There ib to be an upward revision of 
tarift relating to icg.stration fees for postal 
articles and telegraph and telephone rates 
Itemj used by the less-affluent sections of 
the society like post cards, letter cards and 
letters have been lolt untouched The re¬ 
gistration and putcl fees are being raised 
by 5 paise and 10 o use respectively foi 400 
giams There aie also minor adjustments 
in the charges foi telegrams consisting of 
moie than eight words as well as the ren¬ 
tals for telephones, telepnnters and telex 
services 

Import duties 

It .s pioposod to lediKe the number of 
impoit duties fiom the picsent seven rates 
to foul The ne\v i it( s of duty arc 30 pti 
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cent, 40 per cent, 60 per cent and 100 per 
cent 

All items of machineiy now attract 30 
per cent import levy This would mean a 
marginal inciease of 2 5 percentage points 
on pioject imports anti Kduction of duty 
by 5 percentage points on mac hinery in 
general, this reduction wiuld piovido re¬ 
lief to smaller industrial units Items such 
as agricultural machineiy and implements, 
dairy and poultry apphaiKCs ^ ould now 
attract duty at 30 per cent in id of 15 
per cent 

It is also proposed to bung under one 
late oi duly all similar items 

In order to remove an anormlv in im¬ 
port dutie«i, which enabled the impnit of 
automobile components and dry fruits 
mostly by the affluent, the levy has been 
enhanced fiom 60 to 100 per cent The duly 
on (loves IS being increased from Rs 18 
per kilogrim to Rs bO 

As a result of the reloa‘;e from the Cen¬ 
tral Am cement cm Tanfls and Trade, 
chimes in the impoil duties < in now be 
el^'tdod Tills opportunity has been uti¬ 
lised to levisc* the dutv on <itap]e fibre ex- 
(luding vain law wo)l, unwremght topper, 
zim and pig lead With a view to nailow¬ 
ing the gap between the prices of impttrt 
and mdigenon> tractois a 30 per cent duty 
ot impoited trattnis u proposed to be 
kvicd A similar levy h is been proposed 
on esi th-shiiting machinery 

The change's in import duties are ex¬ 
pected to yield Rs 54 cioies during the 
remaining part of the year 
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COMMODITIES 

Spot cotton moves down 


BoMnAV May 26 
With the spinner*.' distinct ipathy for ex¬ 
tending their commilments in view of the piucity 
of credit facilities ind of the right quality of 
cotton the prices tended to sweep lower levels in 
most varieties and the volume of transactions con¬ 
tinued to remain negligible Only such of the 
varieties, the qii ilitv of which remained attrac¬ 
tive were able to command reasonable enough 
prices In all other cises the rates either declined 
or were kept steid> nominally, with no deals 
taking pi ICC 

Reports of aCLtimulaltoo of stocks With the 
growers in some of the iipcountry centres, in¬ 
dicated that the situation elsewhere was no dif¬ 
ferent from ihit obtaining in the city Some ofl 
the terminal markets reported that the farmers 
were disinclined to bring kapas to the market 
on ictount of the discouriging offers 

The following has been the trend of prices 
of some of the leading varieties 

(Ba per candy) 

For th6 tpeek For the wteh 



ended 

ended 


May 20 

May 10 

Khandeeh 

2,100 

2,100 

Berar AK 

1.800 

1.800-2 100 

Digvijay Dabhoi 

3,026 

2900 

Berar L 147 

2,400 

2 400 

Ifanavdar Ck>. 2 

2,600 

2,600 


In the foreign section interest wis confin¬ 
ed to stray lots of Sudanese and Amcncan cot¬ 
ton in the main In the context of the continued 
credit curbs the response to the recent tenders 
issued by the Cotton Corporation of India is 
considered, in market circles, as encouraging 
The total imports that hid reiched the 
country during the current season continued to 
lag far behind the Quantum received this time 
last year According to the latest figures, foreign 
cotton arrivals as on May 1 have been placed 
at 2,17 590 bales As against this imports on the 


same date last year amounted to as much as 
5 23,739 bales Excepting for Afnean cotton, 
cotton from all the other destinations remained 
on the lower side Thus, imports from America 
topped the list with 98,488 bales (2,52,945 bales), 
from Fgypt 42,005 bales (91,072 bales) and from 
the Sudan 33,133 bales (1,29,719 bales). Imports 
from Africa were put at 41,619 bales against 
36,656 bales. 

On the export front transactions were on 
a retail basis mostly confined to cnoice variety 
of Bengal Deshi Raw cotton registered for ex¬ 
port as on May 15 amounted to 1,51 038 bales 
against 1.93,217 bales 

YARNS GAIN 

Bombay May 26 
A further gam in the prices of yams fea¬ 
tured trading in the yams market during the past 
week Art silk yarns gained further ground dur¬ 
ing the week due to paucity of stocks The slack 
arrivals in the wake of increased demand especial¬ 
ly from upcountry centres imparted strength. 
Staple fibre yams were fully mamtained Cotton 
yarns continued to be sluggish 

In the art silk yams section 150D National 
Riyon gained 62 paise to Rs 17 99 120D put on 
11 paise to Rs 19 71 150D Brmht Century spurt 
ed by 62 paise to Rs 17 99 120D gathered 42 
piisc to Rs 19 71 lOOD Bright South India im¬ 
proved by 82 paise to Rs 23 02 due to slackened 
arrivals Staple fibre yirns (2 x 34 nF) spot Kirart 
was fully maintained it last week s level of 
Rs 11 24 

OILSEEDS BUOYANT 

Bombay, May 26 
Although arrivals of summer groundnut 
crop in the South continued to be satisfactory 
groundnuts held firm Apparently, stocks were 
^ing held in anticipation of still higher prices 


In addition to 20,000 tonnes of soyabean 
oil discharged recently and shipments of another 
62,000 tonnes arranged for, reports indicate that 
27,OCX) tonnes have been bou^t for June ship, 
ments. It is also said that Canada would supply 
100,0(X) tonnes of rapeseed during dhe current 
season All these point to a bearish outlook for 
the market 

Advices from London indicate lower price® 
for groundnut extractions with spot material 
being quoted at i.38 75 and May/June at 
£42 50 Business is thin Japanese buyers have 
shown interest at 90 dollars per tonne c SeJ 
Japanese mam ports for July/Aug/Sept/(Xt 
positions and slightly hi^er prices for disiant 
positions 

Yhe season in kardi seeds has come to an 
end I ocat business has been good but so far aa 
exports of kardi cakes arc concerned, market men 
think that unless Japanese buyers reconcile 
themselves to pay between 60 and 65 
dollars per tonne c & f Japanese ports, it would 
be impossible to procure more than 5,000 tonnes 
from India in the rem lining months of the year 

Castor and linseeds futures were extremely 
firm and buoyant on persistent speculative sup. 
port 


Conparative prices 

m 

rupees were: 

Item 


19 6-1071 

2645-1971 

Oaetor June 


120.12 

132 00 

Castor September 


180 76 

134 60 

Linseeds Toly . 


160 60 

165 76 

O. Nats Khandesh 


178.00 

186 00 

Q, Nat oil 


41 60 

41 76 

Castor Madras Small 


182 00 

131 00 

Castor Comm, oil 


28 00 

28 26 

Castor B.8 B. oil 


80 76 

31 00 

Linseeds Bold .. 


168 00 

161 00 

Linseed oil 

•• 

36.00 

35 26 


FOODGRAINS FIRM 

Bombay, Ma\ 2* 

In the local market, the prices of food 
grains moved up further during the past weelr 
In cereals the prices of wheat (Pissi) at Rs 87-9! 
per quint il showed a rise of Rs 4 on account ol 
good demand The daily arrivals of wheat h\ 
both roid ind rail were together estimated it 
around 10000 bags The demand was sliehllv 
more than the arrivals The city stock of wheal 
is meagre at 12 000 bags In coarse grains the 
prices of bajra (superior variety) firmed up bv 
Rs 2 to Rs 70-75 per quintal owing to the fall 
in daily irnvals in the face of good demand 
The bajra stock in the local market was small at 
15 000 bags I he old sitock of mai/e is practically 
over The arrivals of new crop have commenced 
on a small scilc Tlic price was quoted at Rs 70 j 
per quintal ] 

In pulses following encouraging upcountry ; 
advices the prices of gram at Rs 88-90 per quin ! 
tal showed a further rise of Rs 3 Millers were 
active buyers They mostly bought the gram 
stock sold by tlic Food Corporation of India The 
city slock WYS very poor at 7 000 bags Owing 
to the acute supply position the pnees of urad 
(Khandesh) and tur (Berir white) at Rs 148 
and Rs 122-125 per quintal, respectively showed 
a rise of Rs 3 each The prices of moong (Chmu) 
at Rs 230-260 per quintal continued to rule 
steady. The supplies were limited and the de¬ 
mand was moderate. 


SUGAR DECLINES 

Bombay, May 25 
In the local sugar market, the pnees of 
sugar (C-30) at Rs 194-195 per quintal showed 
a fall of Rs 9 owing to the satisfactory pace o 
dally amvals in the face of modem demand 
Following the Union Government’s decontrol ol 
sugar prices declined still further by Rs 8-10 
quintal. The Government hat also fixed a uw- 
form rate of excise duty of 30 per cent ad valo¬ 
rem effective from May 26 So far, there were 
two rates— 25 per cent and 37 6 per cent od 
valorem^ on lugar and free sale tngar, 
spectively. 
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FOODGRAINS QUIET 

H\pur. May 24 

Quiet conditions were witnessed in the food- 
trAins market during the past week Despite the 
inciement weather the arrival of wheat was good. 
Qrim and other coarse grains arrivals were 
small In pulses, peas pnccs advanced but others 
were devoid of activity. The untimely rain and 
h.ijlstorm has considerably damaged the wheat 
crop and all threshing and winnowing operations 
hive been suspended. 

w' Wheat average is now quoted at Rs 72 to 
gs 75, superior farm wheat at Rs 80 to Rs 82 
and red Mexican variety at Rs 71 25 per quintal. 
Government procurement puichases were restrict* 
t(i Arrivals were not being readily lifted even 
at lower than the procurement prices Superior 
fjim wheat, however, is being readily bftcd to 
Bihir Delhi and other centres. Rice prices were 
quiet despite increasing seasonal demand as the 
supply position was reporte<I to be satisfactory 
Week-end prices in rupees per quintal were 
Kice Basmati Sda 165 to 180, katchha 165 to 
182 50 Mdinpiu-i Sela 105, Ramajwavan and 
Raimunia 120 each and (ladda 95 


SUGAR STEADY 

IIapur, May 24 

Sugar prices in the open market ruled steady 
IS demand was fairly bnsk. The trade is anxi¬ 
ously awaiting the release of the new monthly 
quota which Is expected by the week-end Week¬ 
end prices in nipces per quintal were. Inferior 
178 to Rs 180 and supenor 192 to 194 Sugar 
in retail was sold at Rs 1.90 to 2 per kg 

Desi Khandsari prices ruled quiet as stockists 
were withholding stocks expecting better prices, 
(laliiwat production will commence in mid-July 
ifter the onset of monsoon. Week-end prices 
n rupees per quintal were. Inferior 135 to 150, 


superior 160 to 167 50. crystal 167.50 to 177 50 
and boora 160 to 170 

KIPS LISTLESS 

Madras May 22 

Arrivals ot stock <= fiom tanneries were of 
the usual volume and the offtake was fairly 
gtiod, at unchanged prices 

The UK buyers booked business for light 
weight cow hides run filths selection .as also 
in inferior fifths grade in light and medium 
weights. Offers of cow calf were meagre In goat 
skins, light weights attracted buyers from the 
Continent The Japanese buyers evinced interest 
111 1^/16 lbs goat skins In the sheep section, 
suede selections only were m demand while other 
ijnes remained quiet Shippers efforts to rouse 
interest ‘a prime class at even six pence deduc¬ 
tion did not niccM with genuine response 

BULLION DIVERGENT 

Bombai May 26 

A divergent trend pies ulccl iii the bullion 
in.iikct during the pist wick Silver which ruled 
strong in the past fuitnight lost ground due to 
incre.ascd arrivals ami slack offtake The absence 
ot upcountry dem ind alst* imparted we.ikncss 
Gold which scaltd new highs last week came 
down The incicMscd crmlraband arrivals jlsv> 
pushed down the pi ices ol the yellow metals 
rhe demand from the south is yet pick up 
Sovereign was (Lilly muntamed 

Silver ( 9% lincpe,s) begin the week Rs 3 So 
higher at Rs 598 50 but lost ground in the fol¬ 
lowing sessions It receded further in the subse¬ 
quent sessions and dosed the week at Rs 596 50 
today, the net loss over the week being Rs 1 50 
Ihe weekly delivery was mentioned at between 
Rs 596 and Rs 586 Fhc weekly average arrivals 


and odlakc of silver .iggregatcd ^4 bars and 49 
bars respectively 

Primary gold in unofficial trading commenc¬ 
ed at last week’s closing level i>f Rs 19.5 and im¬ 
proved in the following sessions It wound up the 
week at Rs 196 tod«>. with a net gam of a 
rupee over the week Standard gold in official 
trading opened Rs 2 less at Rs 207 50 and de¬ 
clined in the tollowing session^ It closed the 
week at Rs 204 today, the net loss over the 
week being Rs 5 'sovereign wiv fuliv maintained 
at last week’s level of Rs 175 

MONEY EASY 

Bombay, May 26 

C'omfortablc conditions continued prevail 
in Bombay’s short-term money market in the 
past week The tall rate was 4J per cent lu 
Caltu fa renewals wire effected at 4J pei cent 
In Madras the cull rate was 41 per cent 

Ninety-one davs’ Government of India trea- 
surv bilk sold from May 17 to 22 amounted to 
Rs 10 55 crorcs as against Rs 8 56 crorcs in the 
previous week 

During the week ended May 14, foreign 
iXIhinge reserves of the Reserve Rank of India 
inircased by Rs 3 26 crorcs to Rs 376 45 cTorcs 
While foreign securities rem.uncd unchanged at 
Rs 103 42 crorcs, balances held abroad rose to 
Rs 73 03 crores from Rs 69 77 crorcs There was 
a DSC of Rs 23 36 crorcs at Rs 4,424 52 crorcs 
in notes in circulation Deposits of scheduled 
commercial banks with the Reserve Bank of 
India moved up to Rs 228 31 crorcs from 
Rs 192 71 crores 

I he week ended May 14 recorded a slight 
decline of Rs 3 3i ciores at Rs 4,683 13 crore4 
in the total credit made available by 
commercial hanks Aggregate deposit* rose to 
Rs 1,008 45 crorcs fiom Rs 5 992 28 crores Bor- 
lowmgs from the Reserve Bmk were higher at 
Rs ?08 19 crorcs fRs 205 45 crores) 
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and Importing Wool, Hosiery. Carpets, Woollen Machinery. Spares and Accessories. . 
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STATISTICS 



CENSUS 1971: GUJARAT 


ruble 1 : Dislrict'Wise basic population data 


j ropultttiori 






--- 

. 

Density of population 

Smx ratio 


DiHtncl 



Docadciil 

iricD'aHO 

per ei] 

. t'ln. 

(feiualue 


1971 

I’oroontiigo 

(per cont) during 



per '000 
males) 



tu total 





1971 




196101 

1961 71 

1901 

1971 



1. 

Ahrnf^fifdmd 

29,05,233 

10.9 

32 56 

36 38 

245 

331 

867 

2. 

ICiirft 

21,42,446 

9 2 

22.04 

23 61 

276 

34n 

895 

3. 

Mf'hHrtriii 

20,91,129 

7 8 

21 03 

28.06 

181 

232 

902 

4. 

iionidit 

19.70,196 

7.4 

26 02 

29 39 

196 

264 

903 

5. 

Pnnr-hinahiilH 

18,46,280 

6.0 

29 85 

2.5.09 

106 

208 

946 

(i. 

iSiirut 

17,82,146 

0 7 

25.72 

35 05 

170 

230 

947 

7. 


16.54,169 

0.2 

26.13 

32 80 

117 

1.56 

910 

a. 

ildjlvdt 

10,21,678' 

6 1 

29 94 

34.18 

108 

145 

948 

0 

Hulrtur 

14.28,334 

5 4 

21 38 

25 53 

217 

273 

998 

10 

Ithavrnfif^ar . . i 

14,05,004 

6.3 

20 40 

25 57 

100 

120 

947 

Jl. 

JlaruMkautha 

12,05.267 

4 7 

28 72 

27 02 

78 

100 

941 

12. 

SidmrkAutha 

11,80,833 

4 6 

34 29 

29 20 

124 

161 

965 

13. 

Jamnagar 

11,11.,370 1 

4.2 

34 29 

34.10 

69 

79 

945 

14. 

Hroach 

11,00,070 

4.1 

24 31 

24.00 

99 

122 

951 

15. 

Kiitoli 

8,49.657 

3.2 

22.70 

21.99 

15 

19 

1,018 

16 

Ainroli 

8,47,912 

3 1 

24.01 

26 97 

99 

126 

957 

17. 

Hureiidmuagar .. 

8,46,919 

3.0 

30 97 

27.58 

63 

81 

943 

16. 

Oatidhuiagar 

2,00,581 

04,241 

0.8 

14 61 

40.34 

211 

309 

928 

19. 

Ddug.<) 

0 4 

61 30 

31.08 

-- 43 

66 

946 


OUJARAT 

2,00,00.029 

100.0 

26 88 

29.21 

105 

136 

030 


NOTE : Districts aro rankod by popiilutioii. 


SOUEiOE : Din^otor of Oonius Opnrationu. i^ujarat, Ce'nsiis of India, iSoriea 5, Papor 1 of 1971, Proviaional 
Population TotaU, Gujarat. 


Table 2: Tiendi in Uteracy -1961 and 1971 


Rank in 

Distriut 

Literacy percentago 

1061 

1971 

1901 

1971 

Increase during 1961-71 

Per cent 

Per cent point 

1 

1 

Ahinodabad 

42.22 

48.76 

16.6 

6.43 

2 

2 

Kaira 

36.20 

42.01 

15.9 

5.76 

6 

3 

Gandhinagar 

34.24 

41.87 

22.3 

7.03 

4 

4 

Baroda 

35.21 

40.67 

16.5 

6.40 

9 

5 

Rajkot . 

31.74 

39.23 

23.6 

7.49 

3 

5 

Surat 

36.46 

89.28 

10.6 

8.77 

7 

A 

Mehsaika 

33.88 

38.87 

14.7 

4.99 

8 

7 

Bulaar . 

33.08 

37.47 

13.3 

4.39 

5 

8 

Brooch 

34.20 

35.82 

4.0 

1.66 

10 

9 

Atnroli 

28.91 

33.95 

17,4 

6.04 

n 

10 

Bhavnagar .. 

27.43 

38.33 

39.7 

10.90 

12 

11 

Jamnagar .. 

26.66 

31.92 

20.2 

6.37 

U 

12 

Sabarkantha 

24.03 

30.92 

28.7 

6.89 

15 

13 

Junagodh . . 

24.42 

30.60 

26.3 

6.18 

U 

14 

Surondranagar 

24.62 

29.60 

20.7 

6.08 

13 

16 

Kutoh 

26.00 

29.47 

17.9 

4.47 

17 

16 

Panchmahals 

10.23 

22.89 

19.0 

3.66 

18 

17 

Banaskantha 

12.73 

16.68 

23.2 

2.96 

19 

18 

Dongs . 

9.26 

14.38 

65.8 

6.12 

•• 


GUJARAT 

30.46 

35.70 

17.2 

6.26 


80UHCB: Direotor of Census Oporations, Qujarat, Census of India. Seriea 6, Paper 1 of 1971, PrcvMonai 
PopmhUon TotaU, Gujarat, 


Table 3 : Cities with a population of one lakb 
and above 




Percent- 

Sex 



ago 

ratio 

City 

Population 

increase 

(foTn&liv) 



during 

per 'IWO 



1961-71 

inalih) 

1. Ahmedabad City 




with urban 
agglomeration .. 

17,46,111 

44.79 

832 

Aiimedabod City. 

16,88,378 

38.18 

834 

2, Surat City 




with urban 
agglomeration . . 

4.62,091 

71.06 

886 

Surat City 

4,71,340 

63.64 

887 

3. Baroda .. 

4,67,254 

66.69 

863 

4. Rajkot .. 

2,97,891 

2,20,266 

63.44 

623 

6. Bhavnogar 

28.21 

917 

6. Jamnagar City 
with uri>an 




agglomeration .. 

2,27,460 

63.10 

914 

Jamm^ar City.. 

2,14,853 

44.61 

917 

7. Nadiad .. 

1,07,908 

36.68 

m 

Total for 3 urban 




agglomerations 
and 4 cities 

35,65,670 


.. 

As percent of 

Gujarat 

population 

18.4 




SOURCE ; Dirootor of Census Operations,'Oujaralj, 
Census of India, Series 6, Paper 1 of 
1971, Provinondl PopuUHtion TotaU, 
Gujarat. 










WEEKLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 


RESERVE RANK or INDIA 


(Rs la OTorea) 


' KotMMd in Banking Department 

I^otee in oirooleiioo . 

Tetil W»tm l»«J^ .. 

Qold ooin end bnlUon . • .. 

j^](fign Moiiritiee. 

Bupwooin.* *• #• 

Qoveraxnent of Indie rupee ■eooritiee .. 
Biokliif Oepartneiit * 
papoaite of Oontrel Government 
pepodte ^ State Qovemmente .. 
Dapoflite of B<diedaled Commercial Banka 
Dapoaite of Sohednled State Co-operative 

Banka. 

papoaite of Non-Sohediiled State Co¬ 
operative Banka . 

papoelta of other banka. 

Other Depoeita. 

Other liaoUitiea. 

Total llablUtlaa or auetf. 

' Kotee and ooina. 

I Balanoea held abroad. 

' Loana and advanoea to~ 

(i) Central Government . • 

(li) State Govemmenta 
Loana and advanoea to Sohednled Com- 

meroia! Banka .. . 

Loana and advanoea to State Co-operative 

Banka . 

Other loana and advanoea 
Billa porohaaed and diaoonnted .. 

Inveatmanta . 

Other aaeeta . 


[0 grama npto January 31. 1960 and at ^84.39 per 10 grama thereafter. 

COST or LIVINQ INDEX: 1070-71 (Baae. 1960-100) 


10.17 
4,424 52 
4.434 70 
182 63 
303.42 
40 S3 
3.907.92 


0.80 

0.27 

66.72 

759.66 

I.IS2.80 

10.24 

73.03 


10 16 
4.401 16 
4.411 32 
182 53 
303 42 
42 46 
3,882 91 


0 80 
0 33 
72.03 
7.S0 37 
1,113 83 
10 22 
69.77 



1 15-6-1970 

15 

64 

4,055 

88 

4,071 

52 

182 

53 

396 

42 

63 

06 

3.437. 

61 

90 

68 

4. 

78 

180. 

71 

8 . 

72 

0 

64 

0 

20 

112 

02 

617 

95 

1.021 

76 

15 

84 

112 

06 

198 

.87 

269 

.88 

247 

50 

9 

bd 

18 

13 

100 

21 

40 

.58 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS (lu m eroica) 



Aimer 

Alwaye .. 
Amritsar .. 
Bangalore .. 
Bombay 
Calcutta .. 

Delhi 

Digboi 

QwaUor 

Hyderabad.. 

Jamshedpur 

Kanpur .. .. 

Madras •. 

Kagpur .. ». 

PatM 

Bambalpnr 

Shillong •. •. 

Bnnagar .. .. 

Trivandrum .. 

Tamunonagar ,. 

AU-India .. 

AU-India (oorrea- 
ponding month of 
^ 1969) .. 




(a) The onginal eouroe of data doee not cover thie centre. 

MONEY RATES* 



May 14 

May 7 

Apr. 30 

Reserve Bank of Iztdia (Bank Rate) 

6 

6 


Hi 

Selected Major Scheduled Commercial 
Banket 

Call money from Banka i 

Bombay .. ,. 

Calcutta .. .. 

6.50 

6 00 
6-67 


6.24 

5 66 

Baiia. « 

6.00 

•• 





* Ratee ether than Bank Ratee are weighted averagea. weighta being 
proportional 10 depoaita. 

. , t The vatae relate to loeel head olSoee of the banka and ara aaeluaive of 

brokerage. ^ 



For the week ended 1 

(Friday) \ 


14 5 1971 1 

7 5-1971 1 

15 6-1970 

1 , Demand liabiliuea— 




(a) Demand depoaita— 




(i) From banka 

145 53 

146 74 

122 39 

(U) From othare*. 

2,636 77 

2,632 63 

2,249 74 

(6) Borrowings from banka .. 

34.30 

33 67 

27 76 

fc) Othera.. 

153.11 

167.27 

128 92 

2. Thne liabihtiea— 

(a) Tune depoaita— 




(f) From banka 

32.19 

20 30 

36 29 

(ii) From othera.. 

(6) Borrowinga from banka .. 

3.371 68 

3,359 66 

2,860 63 

7 40 

8 40 

6 54 

(c) Othera. 

44.97 

45.71 

30.88 

3. Aj^grogate deposit! (1) (a) (ii)+(2) (o) 


1,992.28 

5,110 38 

6,068.46 

4. ^orrewings from Rasarva Bank 

208.16 

205.45 

278.53 

(a) Agamat usance biUa and/or pro* 




misaory notea •. .. . 

99 30 

102.72 

91.33 

(6) Othera 

108.80 

102.73 

187.20 

6 . Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 
notified Bank and the State Govern 




mente .. 

48 21 

48 07 

62.09 

6 . Cash. 

160 64 

166 71 

148 48 

7. Balanoea with Reeerve Bank 

196 01 

204 24 

177.17 

8 . Cash and balances with Ramva Bank 

166 66 

309.95 

325.60 

9 . 8 aa per cent of 8 

6 00 

6.17 

6.87 

10. Balance with other banka in ouiTan 




account. 

67 96 

67 41 

54.12 

11 . Money at call and abort notice 

3S 07 

25 46 

46 82 

12. Inveetmente in Government eeourities 

1,861 36 

1,358 11 

1,184 48 

13. 12 aa per cent of 8. 

22.66 

22 66 

23.18 

14. Advanoea— 

(a) Loana. ooah eredita and over 




drafts . 

3,721.14 

3,722 92 

3,398 60 

(6) Duo from banka .. 

33.32 

31.76 

40.75 

16. Inland billa purohaaed and dia 




counted 

747.13 

763.67 

507 04 

16. Foreign biUa purohaaed and dia 



189 63 

counted 

214.86 

209 95 

17. Total Bank Credit (14 (a)+16-|-16) . 

4,683 13 

4,686 44 

4,090.16 

18. 17 ae per cent of 3. 

77.94 

78 21 

80.04 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Ra in ororea) 



Maj 7, 
1971 

Variation over preceding 

Week 1 Month | Year 

Money Supply with the Public.. 

7,346 

47 

1 . 

722 

Currency with the Public .. 

4,67 s 

71 

46 

318 

DepoMit Money with the Public 

2,7(iH 

— 27 

~ 16 

374 

Factors affecting Money Supply 

Net Bank Credit to (loTorument 
Sertor 

5,b32 

6*5 

14H 

781 

Net Bank Credit to Coinmoroiol 
Sector 

2,021 

- 21 

— 12t 

147 

Net Foreign Exchange Aasots ot 
Banking Sector 

5^1 

i 

22 

— 112 

Other fartors .. ' 

— H61 

1 

1 - 16 

— 94 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

(1061 C2-IO0) 
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COMMERCE’ ALL-INDIA KdtEL GUIDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M G ROAD 

COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN, AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE, BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone 33211 Telegrams- 

8 Linos GRAND 

Conti ally Situated for 
Rati Station, Air & Sea Ports 


With Best Compliments 
from 

WEST END HOTEL 

45 Marine Lines 
BOMBAY 20 


Pb«a« I 299121 


Gramt: BESTHOTBL 


Telex : 0II>2892 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marina Drive, Bombay-I 
YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
EUROPEAN PLAN • HOST MODERN^ 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHBRB 
AlrcondlClonad & NV>n«Alrconditionad 
Roome facing the Bw. Alrcondltlonad 
Banquet Room and Conference Room. 
Bor Dinner and Dancing Plaaaiira 

THE FLAMINGO 

(Alrcondltioned Restaurant) 

Indian and Continental Cuialnei. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Four lines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Golf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondl- 
tloned Bed Rooms; Alrcondltioned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
Aicilitles. 

Telephone No 25171 (6 lines) 
Telegraphic address WEST END 
Telex Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAGE 

IS 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITNG ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, Byculla, Bombay-27 
Oram; LASCALLA Phone- 379956 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

Blnny*s Road, Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. Alt 
Rooms Public and Private fully alr- 
condlcloned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; Alrcondl- 
tloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 84094 (7 linei) 
Telegraphic address : ** CONNEMABA ” 
Telex : Madras 486 Grade—FIveSur 


for a Princely Treatment it is Always 

RITZ HOTEL 

rULUV AIRCONDlTlONfO D KOOM PRINCeO 

MCtlTAUHANT «f-Af US I OUM It » AC HIT F S FOR 
OANQUe I S AND ( NVf NTK fj SWI'vIM NQ POOL. 

rkaURtiTC riuM it riNis f r At I rooms 
TAO rffUlLY rU^NISM f>WirH AIT ACHF[> OATHS 
RUNNJNG MCT and C Ol O WAILR 1 UXUW 
TAXIf :j and Tt LLX t f f-iVICLS 

RITZ HOTEL, HvU«rabad 
To fliikc your stay memoiibf* 



The Tourists* Paradise in Mysore 

ftPACIOUS ROOMS VMtH AT TAv IIH D OATHS D NINO 
ROCJM OAR CVl RL iOMNO FAMOUS BKNDAVAN 
OAKDLN WITH COLOURFUL ILl UMINATION 3 EVERY 
DAY FiiCILITIES FOR CONFFRFNCES & 
CONVENTIONS, CONTINENTAL/INOIAN/SOUTH 
INDIAN DLUCACIES. 

HOTEL KRfSHNARAJASAQAR, Mysore 
ler{fOMtliij kvtlttaf f0t tb» buMf axecuttva 


rxTTiTmjjmiii nirnrr^^ 

--- . . - - 


Km 



HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst ll'ie Splendours of Mysore 

AIRCONOITIONED ROOMS SPACtOUS EOUNOE 
OININO ROOM BAR, CONTlNENTAL/INDIAbySOUTH 
INDIAN CUISINE, IDEALLY SUITED FOR ^ 
CONFERENCLS AND CONVCNTlOblB 

HOTEL METROPOLE, Mysore 
ter €omfortMblt it*y and uit/ cuittm 


Hotel NATARAeT 

MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY T«l.plioRc: 2 M(M 
T.l.x:nM Crun*: Hol.l RnJ. 


I- ‘iSgj 




V.I.P S stop here 
so very often I 

ScciuM ma Cara for (heir mood* and hunrhei. and wktdiL 
And wa know (hay Ilk* rad carpal which it aatcily 
whu (boy (ac 

AndL of caurM. ckay fo for that alutiva tomathlitf calM 
■UBOkphdr* ' which U evarywhar* m Ra|doot 

And. bafora thay ara tpn*. wa like than to tana tha 
aroiidarfal Indian and Wattarn culiinas tha variaiv 
propamotat tn tha ELDORADO and STARLIT Renauraan 
ar a» oyaa aJr aanton at RAMBLE Connaughi Placa, 
^t^a^^ tfrfio((a to aach room and lu owa 

Wltoi‘i aiara, «a don't craal chain at coma and<f» 


MJDOSTHOmFVT. LTD. 

Hadtura Road. New Oa}hl-la ^ 

nan&nsn 

















LOOK LOVELY, 
LOOK BEAUTIFUL 


WHEREVER YOU GO. 


Mafatlal has a fabulous 
collection of saris. Prints that 


IN ^ JHt. M ^ S/LDiO please. Colours that charm, 

OA\niO in terrific cottons, 

*TCflCNE*/COrrON, TEBILIZEO AND IMAFINISED QUAUTICS 100% polyester and blends I 
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Capital cains tax: (a) In the case of 
non-corporate assessees the deduction 
from long-term capital gains allowed in 
computing the taxable income has been 
scaled down from 45 per cent to 35 per 
coni where such gains relate to lands and 
buildings, and from 65 per cent to 50 per 
cent in respect of other capital gams 

ib) In the case of compnnjos the 
incidence of tax on long-term capital gains 
has been increased by raising the rat(-s of 
tax from 40 per cent to 4*5 per cent in 
respect of gams relating to lands and 
buildings and from 30 to 35 per cent in 
respect of other gams. 

Wealth tax: The pioposals regarding 
wt'alth tax are fairly stifl and arc likely 
to go a long wav m reducing the concen¬ 
tration of wealth Thus, the net wealth 
above Rs 15 lakhs will now onwards 
attract the urnfunn rate of 8 per cent 
agaiast the existing rates of 4 per cent on 
net wealth between Rs 15 lakhs and Rs 20 
lakhs and 5 per cent on net wealth above 
Rs 20 lakhs. 

Further, while no wealth tax will bo 
leviable unless the not w'ealth exceeded 
Rs 1 lakh in the case of individuals and 
Rs 2 lakhs in the case of Hindu undivided 
families, if they are liable to wealth tax 
it will apply to their entire wealth. 

However, certain exemptions in rc5>- 
pect of approved financial investments. 
owner-occupicHl houses and agricultural 
assets have been left undisturbed. 

The incidence of wealth tax has been 
further tightened by withdrawing the 
exemption currently available for house¬ 
hold or personal jewellery and for shares 
forming a part of the initial capital issues. 
In the case of conveyances, the exemption 
will now be limited to Rs 25,000 in the 
aggregate. 

The existing provision of excluding 
from aggregation the assets transferred 
by an individual to the spouse or minor 
children has been done away with A 
similar provision has been made in res¬ 
pect of conversion of the assets of indivi¬ 
duals into those of Hindu undivided 
families 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: Nil. 

Additional yield in a full year: Rs 14 5 
crores. 

Thus, a virtual coiling on individual 
w^eulth would be imposed at,a much lower 
level than at present. Further, to discour¬ 
age evasion of tax. convcrf>ion of separate 
individual property into property belong¬ 
ing to a Hindu undivided family will be 
brought within the ambit of the feift tax. 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 27 cnires. 

Additional revenue from all Iht'sc pro¬ 
posals during a full year in the field of 
direct taxation- Rs 57 crores, 

INDIRECT TAXES 

Custom duties: Tn order to remove the 
existing anomalies, the Finance Minister 
has proposed to have only four effective 
rales of import duty (30,40,60 and 100 per 
cent) in place of the existing seven ad 
valorem rates (15, 271, 35, 40, 50, 60 and 
100 per cent). 

All items of machinery have been 
proposed to be brought within the orbit 
of the 30 per cent import levy. This 
implies a marginal increase of 2.5 percent* 
age points in the rate of duty in respect 
of project imports and a decline of 5 per- 




Tabl e 1 1 Items for which additional reveime U expected by way of aW tlo* fai Coftota d«tici 


.s). No. 


( 1 ) 


10 


Item No. in tbej 

jsthwUilo to the 
indiim 'J'arift 
Act 


Brief deRcnption of goods 


( 2 ) 


U\ (2) 
40 ( 0 ) 

03 nnd 

Mil) itl'lllM 


111 (J) 
07 {,i) 
0S(1) 
72 
72 \ 


I 77 (9). 

I ( 10 ), ( 11 ), 
< (12) fk*. 
\’ui Kms 


1 


(3) 


I Toittl aiiclitional Te\ enue in a full jrar . 
j Lohs on account oJ irduction in dut> on inuchi- 
, nt*r> ux general and certain of her articles from 
I 30 % to ;io% 

Losh on account of nexv tJATT concessions 
Ni‘t additional levenuc in a lull year 


Present 
jofiEiBictivo 
rate of dntx^ 


U ool law ftiui woof tops 
Staple fihio excluding ynxn 
lion and Sti*el uiatenal .. 


t’opper, un\M ought 
Lend ingots, pigs and sciap 
Zinc, unwiought . 

Agi-icuh ui ill tractors and parts 
Mochiuerv ret,um*d foi nutJdl 
setting uf) ot projects or lor 
substiuxtial exjxantuon of exist¬ 
ing projeits 
Motor vohiele pMitfl 


Otheis 


(4) 


Proposed 
leffeottve rate 
lof duty 


(«) 


Additional 

per 

annum 
|(Hs laJths) 


Nbl i 40% 

100 % 

27 J% I 30 **' 

(!'»% m fe^t Stool tm 
ciuhcs) j plates and 

I t mned shuets 
I 40%) 

. 30% 

, 400,0 

I 40% 
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tentage point.s in respect of machinery in 
general. 

Items such as agricultural machinery 
and implements, and dairy and poultry 
farming appliances will also attract the 
duty at the rate of 30 per cent instead of 
15 per cent. • 

Certain basic raw materials and non- 
ferrous metals will from now on be liable 
to the duty at the uniform rate of 40 per 
cent. Iron and steel and unwrought copper 
will, however, attract a lower duty of 30 
per cent. 

Items such as automobile components 
and dry fruits will attract 100 per cent 
import duly. The specific rate applicable 
to cloves has been increased from Rs 18 
per kg to Rs 60 pei- kg. 

The duty on staple fibre has been fixed 
at 100 per cent On unwrought zinc, pig 
lead and raw wool, the duty will be 40 per 
cent and on copper 30 per cent. A levy of 
30 per cent has also been imposed on im¬ 
ported tractors. The same rate will apply 
to the earth-moving machinery. 

Additional yield during lO?!-* as a 
result of all the changes in custom duties: 
Rs 54 crorcs 

Excise duties: The existing three 
slabs of duly on cigarettes have been 
leplaced by five. 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 33 20 crores. 

Table 2 ; Items for which additional revemie 


Additional excise duties on medium 
A and medium B varieties of cotton tex¬ 
tiles are proposed to be stepped up from 
4.8 paise to 6 paise per square metre, and 
on coarse cloth from 3.6 paise to 4 paise. 
However, the rates of additional excise 
duty on superfine and fine cloth have been 
raised to 25 paise and 15 paise respectively 
per square metre. 

Additional revenue: Rs 4,90 crores. 

Duty on motor spirit has been raised 
by Rs 200 per kilolitre or by 20 paise per 
litre. 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 36.30 crores. 

The duty on special boiling point spirit, 
known as solvent oil, has been increased 
from Rs 45 per kilolitre to Rs 845 per 
kilolitre. This will help avoid misuse of 
the oil as an adulterant for motor spirits. 

Additional yield during 1971-72: 
Rs 4 25 crores. 

An additional duty of Rs ICK) per 
metric tonne has been imposed on mineral 
turpentine oil. This was imperative in 
view of the fact that it was being exten¬ 
sively misused as an adulterant for sup¬ 
erior kerosene. 

The ad valorem duty of 20 per cent 
on liquified petroleum gas is being aboli¬ 
shed and, instead, a specific duty of 25 
paise per kg is to be impos^. 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 9 crores. 
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The duty exemption enjoyed by oxy- 
len, chlorihe. ammonig and refrigerant 
5asw has been withdrawn. However, 
Oxygen for medical use and ammonia used 
the manufacture of fertilisers will con¬ 
tinue to be exempted from duty. 

Additional yield: Rs 1.60 crores. 

The basic duty on glasswaie Has been 
raised to 20 per cent and on sheet and 
plate glass to 15 per cent. Tableware, 
[.‘hinaware and porcelainware will attract 
a uniform duty of 20 per cent Glass shells, 
^lass globes and laboratory glassware have 
been left untouched. 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 315 crores. 

On evaporative type of coolers, 25 per 
cent duty has been imposed. Vacuum 
tiasks, exempt till now, will from now on 
bear a levy of 15 per cent ad ??alcrt?m 


Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 0.54 crores. 

There has been an upward revision 
in the duty on toilet soaps from 114 per 
cent to 15 per cent. Household and laundry 
soaps have been left untouched. 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 2.55 crores. 

The duty on latex foam sponge has 
been doubled to 40 ner cent ad valorem 
A similar levy has been imposed on poly¬ 
urethane foam and certain products made 
out of it. 

The rate of duty on plates, sheets and 
strips of rubber has been stepped up from 
20 per cent to 25 per cent ad valirrem 

Additional revenue during 1971-72: 
Rs 2.60 crores. 

Crown-corks and pUfer-pmof caps will 
bear a duty of 2 paiso each as against one 


paisa each till now. 

Additional revenue: Rs 1-90 crorea. 

The duty on cement has been rounded 
off to 24 per cent from the existing 23-76 
per cent. 

The excise levy on prepared and pre¬ 
served foods has been extended to Include 
dehydrated, canned and bottled vegetables 
and on preparations of glucose and dext¬ 
rose. 

The special c*onrpssion of 50 paisc per 
kg on the basic excise duty for certain 
varieties of staple fibre has been with¬ 
drawn. 

The duty on woollen yarn has been 
revised upward. A portion of the incidence 
has been shifted to wool tops. 

The rates of duty on electric lighting 
bulbs (other than those of 60 watts and 
loss), fluorescent tubes and electric fans 
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and industrial fans, other than those of a 
rbarnttcr not exceeding 16 inches, have 
been revised. 

The concession of Rs 500 per lonno 
on toppei used m the manufacture of 
wires and caV>les has been withdiav.n 
Additional rw*nue Rs 6 crores 
Agricultural tractors have been taxed 
with an ad valorem duty of 10 o^r (ent 
Additional revenue dm me? 1071-72 
Rs 3 40 crores 

Certain new* ilems hav< Ijeen brought 
into the orbit ot Cential excise taxation 
Among them aie p«i fumed hair oil, 
4*hampcx>s, lipsticks piessure cookers, 
playing cards /ip fnstnrrs photogiaphic 
cameras, rmematognphic pn>jtctors and 
linoleum and leadymade gaitncnK manu- 
facturexJ vedh the use powei and sold 
under icjpstcred trade marks or brand 
names 

The rate of duly on the follovcmg items 
will be 10 pci cent Ball and roller bear 
mgs, bolls mils ami s<re\cs elfstnc insu¬ 
lation and non-medical adhesive tapes 
welding elcdrodc-,, grinding w, he els and 
motor *• tarter elcctUL supply melt is 


typewiitcr ribbons, mosaic tiles, fork-hft, 
plattorm-trueks, certain motor vehicle 
paits and accessorren four moie chemicals, 
camphor and menthol 

Additional revenue from these new 
txciso levies Rs 15 crores 

A duty of 10 puise per kg has been 
imposcxl on nraida proces 4 »ed by I'oller 
Hour mills in the organised sector This 
additional revenue of Rs 7 4 crores is to 
be spent on the welfare of children In 
addition the States will receive Rs 18 
trorcs from this measure 

Excise concessions in respect of the 
following Items have been proposed Soap 
(manufactured by using ctitain minimum 
quantity of minor oils such as neem and 
sal) sodium ,sihcate, cottonseed oil (by 
wav of increase in excise rebate) and rice- 
bran oU 

The rate of compounded levy on units 
uith not more than four pcmerlooms 
installed has been reduced from Rs 50 to 
Rs 10 per loom per annum 

In the case of units employing more 
than foul pcmeilooms, the levy will be¬ 
half of the existing rates. 

Table 4: Changes In excise duties 


Marginal concessions have also been 
offered to the manufacturers of mbtoid^ 
and leather cloth, ' ^ 

Loss of revenue to the excheiilier dur 
mg 1971*72 on account of these reliefs and 
concessions ; Rs 150 crores 

Additional yield from all the chanqe^ 
m excise duties during 1971*72: Ra 132 
crores 

FOREIGN TRAVEL 

On all tickets purchased in rupees 
the levy will be at the rate of 20 per cent 
ad valorem Tickets paid for in foreign 
currency will be exempt Scientists and 
students have been exempted from this 
measure. 

Additional revenue* Rs 7 0 crores 

Total additional revenue during 1971- 
72 from all the new proposals of direct 
and indirect taxes* Rs 220 csrores. 

POST AND TELEGRAPHS 

The proposed increases relate to reijis- 
Iration fees for postal ai tides and tele¬ 
graph and telephone tariffs 

Additional revenue m a year* Rs 1084 
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(u) Tariff description arnetidod to iticroase the basic rate 
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*— 

io4 

ft ttd vahrtm 




108 

4 ad vahrtm 




208 

4 nd valorem 



-— 

208 

^ ad valorem 


Thoflo new leviea have been propoaed as a revenue 
measure. The levy on motor vehicle parts will for the 
present be confin^ (by notification) to certain epecifiedi 
Items; those when intended for use as original equip* 
ment will nut have to bear tliis duty 
Per piece One jiaisa Two paise 

Per piece One paisa Two paise 

It is a rovenuo measure 

This item is being deleted from this entry as it would 
henoofortb fall under tlie new Tariff Item Ko. 34A and 
will eontmue to pay the same duty under the new item 
read with the relevant notiiicatieu 


12 Q 

m 

40 

24 

18 


180 

65 

(-)is 


30 

46 

Metal coritniiicrs .. .. .» 

.31 

4^ 

Bolling beonngH 

32 

r.o 

Welding elcotrodes 

33 

51 

Coated abrasives and giindmg wheols (produ- 
cod witlj the aid of powor) 

:i4 

52 

Bolts and nuts and screws (produced with 
the aid of |K>wer) 

35 

53 

Zip or Slide Faeteners .. 

(1) Complete .. 

(2) Parts tWcof 

36 

54 

PrcHSuro cookers 

37 

55 

Vaciimn flasks, etc. 

(1) Complete .. 

(2) Battb thereof 

3K 

56 

Playing cards . . 

30 

57 

Camphor 

40 

58 

Alenthol . 

41 

59 

Kloctrie msulation tapob ^ (produced with 
the aid of power) . 

42 

60 

Adhesive tapes, not otherwise «p<»ciiiod 
(produced w ith the ud of power 


The ohan^ in the tariff desoription is for the purpose 
of clarifying its scope and is in line with the change 
made in Tariff Item 27 


— 

10% ad valorem 

220 

— 

108o ad ivlorem 

90 

— 

10% ad valorem 

S3 

— 

10% ad valorem 

250 



20 


20% ad valorem 



25% od valorem 


— 

2084 od valorem 

60 

— 


44 

_ 

16% od valorem 


— 

20% ad valorem 


_ 

20% od valorem 

46 

— 

10% ad valortm 

21 


10% ari valorem 

15 

— 

10% iui wflortm 

10 

— 

10% ad valorem 

15 


Thotio now levKw have been proposed as a revenue 
ineasnro. Keliel has been providsd (by notiheation) 
for siiiaUor manufacturers of rolling Iwarings, welding 
electrodes, bolts and nuts and st-rews, /.ip or slide 
fasteners and playing cards 


ADDITIONAL EXCISE Dl'TYlN I.IFE 

UF SALES TAX 



25% 

od iHjlorem 

75% ad valorem 

J 4 11(2) 

Cigantlcs 


. . 



Effective rateo of duly 
Valve per J,000 


Exem^ds 

Doc« not 
exc oed 

Basic 

SpftC'lAl 

Addxt)Oii(il 

Basic 

Bjiccud 

Additional 



B^. 

Ks. 








(0 

40 

*1 

1 



1408o 

28% 

70% 


{«) 

30 

40 


26% 

24% 

136% 

27% 

60% 


(»0 

’ 25 

30 J 

1 







20 

25 H 

L »08o 

l»% 

16% 

95% 

19% 

30% 

26% 


(iv) 

10 

20 J 

r 


908o 

18% 


(V) 


10* 

42.58o 

« 6% 

6% 

fi08i 

12% 

10% 


*{Notc :—The existing limit of Us 9.50 jb being raised to Ks 10.00.) 


The pro]> 08 al is to re^group cigarettes for the purpose 
of assessment to duty into live groups as against the 
present three groups 

It IS a znoasure to raise additional revenue partly for 
the States in pursuance of the decision at the National 
Development Council and partly for the Centre 


2 


19 T(2) 


Cotton fabrh'H .. 
Others— 


(а) Bopoifine .. .. .. • • •. Sq. metre 

(б) Fine .. ., .. • • • • »■ 

(c) Medium-A ., .. .. - • •. »» 

(d) Medium*!! .. .. . 

it) Coarse .. •• • ^ *• r* 

(/) Cotton fabncH, not otherwise specified .. 


(1) Cotton fablers 

(o) Buperfine . Sq, metre 

(5) Fme ,, ,, ,♦ •• •• »# 

(c) Medium^A .. • - * - • * •* 

{d) Medium'B . • <>• •» • • 

(f) C'oamt .. ^ . j.. o 

(/) C^fonfa4>nes»imtffiherwiaelg)«cified** •» 


Paiae 

Paise 

15 6 

25.0 

9.6 

15.0 

4.8 

6.0 

4.S 

6,5 

3.6 

4.0 

15.5 

25.0 


15.5 

25.0 

9.6 

16.0 

4.8 

6.0 

4.S 

6*0 

S.6 

4.0 

B$.5 

25.0 


3,948 


680 





















5 ^ t971 




I ^ 


5 


0 


7 


(2) Malimo type 
fabrics 

and 

non-woven bonded 

7.2 

8.0 

(S) Fonts 

(i) Kuporfino . 

. 

.. . .. Kilogram 

22.0 

40.0 

(ii) Fine 

., 


22.0 

30 0 

(lu) Medium-A . 


• < . . 

4 4 

5 0 

(iv) Medium-B . 


.. 

4.4 

6 0 

(v) Coarse 



4.4 

6 0 

(vi) Mahnio type 
fabrics 

and 

no u • woven bonded 

4. i 

6 0 


(As lakhs) 


It IS a mnasurs to raise additional revenue for the 8iates 
ui pumuanoo of the deoiston at thu National Develop¬ 
ment Council. 

{Notes .—For choiigos by Notihoutiori. bil. No. 0, Part D may be seen.) 


additional duties of excise and customs on mineral products 

8 Refined diesel oils and vaporizing oils .. Kilolitre Rh. 400.00 lie. 500 00 

{onihiig rate) (oeiiiiig rate) 

Note • -No change in the present eff«v'tive ratoa of 
additional oxuise duty. 

It Id propoHod to intiri»aH« the coiling rato to provide au 
tMloqnate cushion lor mopping up any price reductions 
and cost and freight oecuiniilations as and when the> 
occur. It lias no immediate rovonno significance oh there 
IS no olitinge iii tho present effective rat/O of additional 
excise dut;y which is fixed by notification. 


CHANGES PROPOSED HY NOTIFICATIONS 

1 IB Prepared or Proaorvod Foods 


2 13 Vegetable product 


3 14DB Sodium silicate . 

4 14H Oases 


5 15AA Surfivco active agents 

Effectioe ratf-a of duty 
Surface active agents .. 

6 18 Rayon and synthetic fibre and yam and 

18A Cotton yarn . 


7 18B Woollen yam, all sorts, including knitting 

wool 

(1) Wonted yoni 

(а) of 488 and more 

(б) of leas than 48a . 

(«) Otbeiv . 


10% «id valorem I0**o “d valorem 12 

The notification specifying the exciMiblo itoma luw b<xin 
amplifiiMl to include bottled or canned and dehydrated 
(l>ackod in cans or toil packets) vegetables. 

1)33 

It is proposed to incroortc tho prosont quantum of relief 
m duty for vogotable produ<‘t usin,; a iiuiiiixiuin spocitlod 
percentage ot cotton si*cd oil in its inanufai'ture. The 
aame oonCM'wftiini is being extended to vegetable prodiii t 
whoo nco.braii oil is'usid ui its iiuiuufticture. 

Tins proposal is intond«^d ti> oncoiiruge Die uso of theao 
oils in tho iiiniiulacture of vogotablo product in substitu¬ 
tion of ovher edible oils. 

2fi% ad valorem 16% ad valorrm (- )84 

It ia a moasuro of relief to tVio sodium silicate industry. 

190 

It IS proposed to withtlraw the oxoruption from duty 
hitherto grunUid to oxygen, ihlorine, ammonia and 
rofiigerant gases. 

Ammonia gas used m fcrtiliHors and oxygon (or 
medicinal use are however proposed to be exempted, 

Oortuin other uses of Oxygen, chlorine and atrimoma 
will also get the beuulU of if empt lotiH. 

10 % oA valorem 107 () ad v^Aorem 130 


2*1 paiso per kilogram 10% od valorem 

It 1 $ u revenue meaHuro, 

62 

It w proposed to withflraw the prosent ooncossioa in 
duty to staple fibre of celluloaio orgiu of 1.5 donior 
and above U'sod in s[nnning of >am lu admixture with 
eotion. 

120 


20 % ad valorem 
16% ad valorem 
7|% ad valorem 


20 % ad valorem 
16% ad valorem 
7i% ad valorem 




30 




EffUii€€ role* of duty 


3 

4 

5 

6 



R«. per 
Kdograui 

TonfF Value 
(Hs. per kilogram) 

Rate {ad vedorem) 

(R» Udihs) 

Woollen yam 
(1) Worsted yarn 

(a) hand knitting 

(1) Grey 

0 60 

27. M 

3.6% 


pi) Processed onil/or dyed 

2 40 

55 00 

9.6% 


(/j) Hair belting yarn 

0 60 

27 50 

2 0% 


(r) tlthi'r-J 

(ij of 4s^ and above 

7 50 

6« 5(1 

14 B% 


pi) oi abo^e 249 but bf'luw 48 b 

3 15 

40 50 

8.sy. 


(ill) ot 2la ami below 

0 6t) 

27 50 

3.6% 


iJ) blioildy \arn 

0 40 

7 50 

.6.6% 


i.’}j Yam iiindo iioin tunneiy wool oi Bluppi’d 

wool 

0 40 

7 50 

6.5% 


(1) Allotli. 11 

0 00 

13 50 

7 6^, 


Cotton I'ubius piucliKi d li> piiwctlooms 


It 19 (1 ri'vcuue iiita'.im 

Xpat i.il ov iw' ilut> ml 

In b(> (liargi abli 

(it lioMK duty will continue 

(-)47 

1 oinjioundod ran s of dut> (by ncitihcatioii) 

Where powerloomn installed 

It the (hit}) 1^ pniil 

1 f the duty is paid 


me 

more thmi not niuio than 

I'ci Qi Pf-i M 11 

Pei Qr Per year 




(111 lUpf « H pt'l p<'\V( 

irlooniH iriHtallcd) 



4 

24 


4 

24 

4‘> 


13 

40 

SO 


■>0 
I >0 
300 


2 r»o 
20 
40 


10 

75 

150 


K<>is( ( 
lo th. 


iM >^iv< »i in th 

' HinaUni units whi< 


10 


11 


12 


(>j) 19 11 
fj>) 20 (2) 
(c) 21 (2) 
(tO 22 (2) 


23 


Colton fabrics 

Vrocewnnjat dono ailliout power or Mteivm 
(by noiihcution) 

KrnbTouUnj, in I ho inotc, in etupH, or in 

Dintifn Ota 

Cotton 

Kilk 

Woollen 

Kayon or artificul mlk 


Conieiit 


1 iiUMri inMailed 


i oMipuuTub^d lovy apoeially 
li )iH\e not moio ihtui four 


(iiMiiliihU to pnuessmjj dime without tho 
aid ot power oi lun i*' In jug lationuliHcd 


30 


(-) 6 


(-)is 


(i) Ktr*H live i.ite lithe 
(n) Tariff values win no 
drawn. 


il lo tui tnlortirn. 

: j ap[>li' able have been with* 


Kjjtctiw ratim of duty 

(.Vineirt 


29A 


Kvaporativo typo coolers 

Efficttw rttU qJ duty 

Evaporative typo coolers 


13 


33 LI 


Khx'tric wires and cahles 


14 34(3a) Traotore^ iiirlading agricultural triiotoni 

Ffft<'tivc rutea oj duty 

Tractors inoluduig ogrtouliural tractors 

(i) of Draw L)ar Horse Power 50 and below 

(ii) of Draw Bar Horse Power exceeding 50 
(o) for agricultural purposi^a 

(b) Others 


15 43 Wool tops 

Kfftctioe rati of duty 

Wool tOf« 


Kilogram 

Kilogram 


(III) Coiopoiind«‘(l ratirt <ii dut^ boated on motrO'basis 
whofover applictiblt have 1 >hiu loduced. 

21®^ Oil KUoruii 2l%advalorrm 


|h S'„ lul uiltmm ad wilorem 

Tho rate luv^ btx'n Mutably rttunded off. 

Sjieoial cxei.sc diitN .if 20”^ ot boHic duty will continue 
to be thorgeablf 

40*'^ lid laloftrn 40“;; ad iKtlvrem 


Nil 25% ad valorem 

It iH iM*opoaed to witliiluiw the exemption m respect 
ot evaporative tyfM) coolers and subject them to 25% 
ad i'alotem. They will, howevoi, bo exemptudi from 
sptHuil excise duty. 

ft m proposed to wnhdraw tho existing eonceasion m 
duty on copper cxiiilentH of iwtom typos of eloctno 
wiri'H and cables lo induei eeenoiny in the use of ooppor. 
lU**^ od I'alon m 10% itd valorem 


— 10% ad valorem 

— 10®* ad valorem 

10% tid valorem lU"* od valorem 

Notf • While troclfu’s coveicd undur (i) and (li)(n) 

above will oontinuo to be exeinjitcd from spooiol excise 
duty, those covered under ii(6> will ootitmue to pay 
special excise duty oh at pic>)cnt. 

It IB a revenue tneasun*. 

Rs. 6,00 Rs. 5.00 


as, 3.45 Ks. 3.55 

A qtmniuni of the duty muidence wbicb WQuhl other¬ 
wise )u>\c bixiO bortvt by wooHcn yaiti has boon tifuis* 
feryed u* wool tops, ^ 


20 


150 


400 


no 
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Table 5 : Proposed revision of postal, (elegraidt and tdephono tariffs 

. ^ __L __ _ _ 

I KxiNtiflfi; Ttiriff | 


Item 


1 ,; 


iiititblion Fee* 


Ftir 400 jrv;u)i« 


* Tlie propos'd thrift' will applj'- to r<giHis‘n d mticios in iln' tVr.*igri poM tiKo. 

Siictioii jt 'IV'lograpbs 

t K'.isnrifi Tariff” 


; Vi»ipot;cfl Tariff 

'pt*r 4(K> gva.'Ofi 

Sofliot* t-.-Ki>tijiintt'd tiflditiointl u'vi ii» .1 T (';ii , Hi». l.TOcrtwes 

, Propos***! T'U rff 


00 V 
iK. P 


1.00 

JW, i.oo 


I Non-Pjroas Inland Telogmiiw 

•i Spfdtil Delivery In-)itructions 

(а) Charge for registration of Si>ociiil Dolnon- 

Inatinifliotis . . ... 

(б) Change in Special Dolivorx^ InstiMrtioiift 
during the year 

3 . Teleprinter (T/P) Mtichine and Telex hoi vice within 
the local area 

<i) Rental for Teleprinter (T/P) Machine 
(li) Rental for a Telex BubRcribcr’a luio lurliwivn v)f 
rent for the tonninal Teleprinter Machine.. 
(iii) Rental for a Telex eubReriber’s line wlion the 
Teleprinter machine in providt>d by the 
subacriber himself .. .. ” 


I Firnt S uordM 
I RimjIi udditiouH.! word 


Onlhairy 
lU. 
l.‘J0 
0 10 


Kt [If, Sji 

JU. 

2 .10 
0 20 


First H wordrt 
Fiwli oddiltQUfd word 


11 fhrnn'V 

^ 'JO 

0.1.-) 


Hs. 
2 10 
0 .no 


H.i. 6 Oii per annum 

Hn. 1 00 fur p.ilh changt) 

K.S. 1,800 00 per (UtiinrD 
Rh. l.SOO 00 piT annum 


Item 


R.s.^HO.OO p«>r iinTuim 

Rortion T1 -- I'lstintated HrUlitioiial iwonue m n year . . . . 

__ __ _ _ Snctiivn TIT Telephones 

li'iViHtiTig Tariff 


I Ks, 25 00 per annum 

I 

i Its. 1(» 00 for onch chnngi* 

I 

j Rci 2.O0t>.00 p'T armutii 

j Hr. 2,000.00 per annum 

450.00 prrr armiun 

3.11 crorcH 


PropcwiHl Tariff' 


Rental for Diroot Exchange Linos within tlin Jocal fwoa 
(A) Measured Rate SyMtems 

(i) Caloutta, Bombay, Madras and Delhi 

(ii) All other measurod Rate Exohangos 
(75) Flat Rate Syit.era8 

ExohanTOS nf 100 linoa and above capacity pro¬ 
viding 24 hours service 
Casnal Twophono connections 
(i) Measured Rato Systems 


(ii) Flat Kate Systuin.d . . 

Measured Rato Systems 
Call Charges 


OYT Scheme 

(a) Initial Piiymonts 

(h) Initial period during which a rotluotiun in rcnisi 
is admisflihle 
(c) Rebate in rental 

(i) on rentals paid aimually 

(ii) on rentalfl paid quarterly 

(iii) on rentals paid monthly 
Coni^epsioiml Tariffs for Tnink Calls 

Tariff for Tnink Calls on Telegraph Holidflj's 


(<i) Private Manual ExcTiangos and Private Manual 
Branch Exchanges 

Size of Board 

1 H- 3 . 

2 -f 6. 

34-9 . 

6 -f 20 . 

10 + 60 . 

20 - 1-100 . 

(Private Mandal Branch Exchange only) 

(6) (i) Private Automatic Branch exchanges upto 

100 titles (non-extondable) except 5 lines and 
0 linen PAIiJC'a* 

(li) 6 line Private Automatic Branch exchange 
(inclusive of the rental for all the 6 internal 
oonneotlons) 

(iii) 9 lino Private Automatic Brunoh oxchango 
(ihcluatve of tho rental for all the 9 internal 
i-ioimbctiona) 

Additional entri^ in Telephone Directories .. 


Us. 

Rs. 


00.00 per quarter 
75.00 per <juartor 


Hs. 340.00 per annum 
or K». 30.00 per month 

Period Rentnl 

1 to 10 days R». 30.00 

11 to 30 d«v8 Rs 00.00 

31 to (JO days Rs. 120.00 

R«, 3 U(» JUT dav Huhjot't to a rnininmrn of 
Rs. 30.00 


First. 1.50 oalln 
per quarter 
Next 000 culls 
per qiiarO-r 
For ou.oh crtll 
11 ) ox(i*P.s ot 750 

pi'F fjufirli'r 

Bombay, Delhi, 


No charges (covered 
hy quarterly rent) 
15 P per call 

20 P per call 

'alls 

All other 


Exchange Rystoms of lis. 100.00 

10,(K)0 lines enpacity and shove per quarter 
Fixehange Byateins of less than Rs. BO.00 


10,000 InUHi capacity 

Rh. 400.00 per annum 
r Ka. 35.00 per inunlh 
PerM 

1 t«) 10 flays 
1 * to 30 duvs 
31 1.0 00 dtt'vs 


per quarter 


Rental 
Rs. 00.00 
Rs. 120.00 
Km. 180.00 


Rs. 10.00 per day subject to a minimuTn of Rs. 50.00 


First 2.50 cuUh 
per quarter 
Thereafter 


No cluirgffs (covered 
by quarterly rent) 
20 P per call 


Capacity of Exchange SysOuu 


Calcutta and 
Madras 

Exchanges 

llO.lKiO hues l,nnn lines 
laud atuive and above 
but Is'hjw 

1 lO/MX) ImeH 

1 

3iHJ lini’H 
liuil above 
bu^ below 
l.tKK) lines 

TJelow 300 
lines 

Rh. 3,000 

Us, 2,.500 

R^. 3.u(K) 

l^H. 2,.500 

R». 2.000 

Rs. 1,000 

20 years 

20 years 

20 years 

20 j'ours 

15 yofirs 

10 years 

Ra. 144 

Ra. 30 

Rs. 120 

Rs. 30 

Rs. 10 

Tta. 14 4 

Rk. 36 

K^. 120 

Rs. 30 

Rs. 128 

Ks. 32 

i'vS. 10 

R-. 06 

Ka. 34 

Rs, S 


ClubSCH for C’ull 

Ordivory and S]'H Urgent j 

50 per cent ot 75 per cent of 

norinnl full T\i\o normal full nito 


Annual Rental 
Rs. 200.00 
Rs. 350.00 

Kh. coo,00 

R.h. 40.00 per oquippod 
termiimtion i>n the Hwite.h board 
- do - 
-- do - 


Rs. 60,00 per equipped termination on the Rs. 71 
the Bwitch boanl hoard 

Rs. 1100.00 j 


No eonreMsion exci-pt on throo National Holidays and 
u.uial concf'Hsion on^>?uuda;,s and botiveon 7-00 p.m. 
to, S-tM) a.m. 


Annual Itmtal 
Rs. 250.00 
Us. 450.00 
Kh. 025.00 

R.a. 50 00 jw oquippod 
tenniualion oii the Hwiicli board 

- do ~ 

- do - 


.00 per equipped tomiinaiion on the HWitch 


Rs. 760.00 


Rs. 1,200,00 


Re. 4.00 |XT additional entry 


Rs. 1.600.00 

Rs. 10.00 per additi iiiol entry 


• For. all private automatic exchanges, and extondablo Private Auiomatic Branch Exchanges, nudalH will bo eiiarged as propoMod in 0(/d(ii) for piivate 
autbniiiAla exchangee (aon-extendAble) or on coital cost basis, w'hichovor ig higher. 

^ ' Section Hi —* Estimated Achlitiemd revenue in a yf'ar ., .. Rh. 5.97 croree 

SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED ADDITIONAL REVENl E IN A YEAR 
Section t ^ Postal .Tariffs .. . . Rh. 1.76 rror<*fi 

Seeik>a ,ll — T^e^ph Tanffa .. ., ' Rs. 3 ll cr ires 

Section Ul Tdeplione Tariflf» .. ., Ra^ 5 .07 croree 

Tohul Rs. 10.84 crores 
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DOCUMENTS 


The Finance Minister’s Budge 

t speedh 


The Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, presented to Parliament on May 28, 1971, the Union Budget for 1971-72. 
The full text of Part A and Part B of the Budget speech follows: 



PART A 


lyi March 24 this year, I had presented 
^ to the Honourable House an interim 
Budget for 1971 “72. I had then assured 
Honourable Members that the Budget pro¬ 
per to be presented in the current session 
will provide for a significant increase in 
the outlays on development and social wel¬ 
fare over and beyond what the interim 
Budget hod indicated. It is in fulfilment 
of this commitment that I rise before you 
today. 

Economic conditions 

Earlier this week, the Government has 
laid on the floor of the Honourable House 
the Economic Survey for 1970-71. The Sur¬ 
vey shows that the economy presents in 
tflencral a promiain(a| picrture indeed and 
that it is now better poised to tackle the 
tasks ahead than at any other time in re¬ 
cent years. We have once more been able 
to fulfil during 1970-71, the target set in 
the Fourth Plan with respect to the over¬ 
all rate of economic growth. In agricul¬ 
ture, progress has been maintained; food- 
grains production has continued to expand 
at a most satisfactory rate. In the indus¬ 
trial sector, lack of certain essential raw 
materials has hampered production in some 
areas and there is still under-utilisation of 
capacity in a few other areas. But new 
grounds have been broken in our import 
substitution efforts, and recovery from the 
years of recession in the middle 1960's is 
considerable. Besides, the growth in the 
small-scale sector is most encouraging. 
Enough symptoms abound which indicate 
^at once a significant improvement occurs 
in the scale of public investments, indus¬ 
try as a whole will surge forward. After 
a few initial set-backs, there has been a 
remarkable spurt in exports towards the 
later months of the year. Better organisa¬ 
tion is, however, still the major outstand¬ 
ing task for both industry and exports 
Apart from raw material shortages and 
procedural delays, we have also to face 
problems of low scales of operations and 
high unit cost in some industries. Cost 
reduction and improvement in efficiency 
are thus vital for imparting a new dyna¬ 
mism to industrial growth and exports. 

In agriculture too, there is yet no occa¬ 
sion to relent on our efforts. We must con¬ 
tinue the search for high-yielding varieties 
of paddy which will prove durable in our 
varyiing a^ko-climatic conditions. Irriga¬ 
tion facilities will have to be expanded to 
ensure the extensive propagation of double 
cropping. Our search for better pest-resist¬ 
ant qualities of seeds for millets must go 
on. Ttie greatest area of responsibility will 
lie in improving the productivity per hec¬ 


tare of pulses aud the cash crops, including 
cotton, oilseeds and jute. Dui'ing 1970-71, 
there was a marked stability—occasionally 
even a certain fall—in foodgrains prices. 
In fact, but for the Government’s price 
support operations intended to protect the 
farmers, there would have been a steeper 
order of decline in these prices. Despite 
this, there was an overall increase in the 
general price level largely induced by the 
shortage in the availability of commercial 
crops. Against this background, we cannot 
accelerate our rate of growth with price 
stability unless we raise the output of 
commercial crops. 

On the external side, while we can take 
credit for repaying our outstanding obliga¬ 
tions to the International Monetary Fund, 
our balance of payments is not as satisfying 
as it was at the end of 1969-70, Exports 
have shown a remarkable improvement. 
At the same time, with the rising tempo of 
industrial activity, imports have been going 
up. Outstanding import licences suggest 
that there will be a further increase in 
imports during the current year. Because 
of shortage in st^fel, cotton, oils and oil¬ 
seeds. we have had to plan for much larger 
imports than originally envisaged. Fresh 
aid allocations have declined during the 
past year even as the burden of debt ser¬ 
vicing has continued to mount. Net aid 
available to finance imports has, therefore, 
shrunk. Thus we can scarcely afford to 
relax in the matter of a prudent manage¬ 
ment of our balance of payments. 

Reorientation of policies 

The massive mandate which this Gov¬ 
ernment received from the people three 
months ago was a mandate for socialism, a 
mandate for rapid economic growth match¬ 
ed by increased social justice. There can 
be little doubt that social justice must 
begin with increasing the opportunities of 
job and work for every one. A good deal 
has been done in the course of the past 
year to initiate measures for creating gain¬ 
ful work for the urban unemployed as well 
as the rural under-employed. During the 
past year, the nationalised banks have ex¬ 
panded their scale of operations so as to 
provide more credit to the hitherto neglected 
sectors and for purposes of self-employment. 
They intend to do much more in future. 
A crash programme for rural employment 
has been announced and the Government’s 
broad objective is to ensure employment 
to at least one person in each family in 
all parts of the country. At the same time, 
the' Government is determined that 
such schemes for creating employment 
do not take the form of ad hoc 
measures but contribute to the accretion 
of additional physical assets in the country¬ 
side in the form of new roads, land recla¬ 
mation, land developmenit^ drainage, etc. 

Honourable Members will also remem¬ 


ber that special works programmes weie 
introduced last year to improve job oppor¬ 
tunities in the countryside, particularly for 
the small farmers and in the backward 
areas. These schemes will continue, in 
addition, as I shall describe presently, we 
propose to make a special budgetary’pro¬ 
vision for assisting the educated unemploy. 
ed in their search for a constructive oppor¬ 
tunity to serve the nation. 

The largest stimulus to employment 
can, however, come only by increasing the 
tempo of economic activity all round. It is 
therefore essential that expenditure under 
the Plan is maintained On projected levels 
and that no shortfalls occur. I am afraid 
that our performance m 1970-71 in this res¬ 
pect leaves much to be desired. While I 
am proposing to increase significantly the 
Plan outlays over what was allocated last 
year, the emphasis has to be even more on 
the timely implementation of Plan projects 
for which budgetary provision is being 
made. 

Faster growth and greater social jus¬ 
tice Will be elusive goals unless pursued in 
a milieu of relative price stability. We can 
scarcely ignore the adverse effects of un¬ 
abated price increases on both investment 
and income distribution. Infiation also dis^ 
locates attempts to increase the efficiency 
of production and to lower unit cost, which 
in turn affects exports. There is therefore 
need for continuous vigilance. The drive 
for a faster rate of growth in this sense, 
therefore, blends with the parallel goal of 
achieving price stability. In this task, we 
must also keep under examination the 
operation of the monetary forces. 

Our procedure for formulating annual 
Plans is itself in the nature of a reassess¬ 
ment of Plan priorities and objectives. At 
the present juncture, when we have just 
received a new mandate, it is also Aeces- 
sary to make a fresh appraisal of the Pl^u 
as a whole. The emphasis from now on 
has to be on measures which will speed up 
the process of Implementation of projects, 
foster the expansion of employment oppor¬ 
tunities and reduce disparities, induing 
regional disparities. Honourable Members 
are aware of the various steps taken in re¬ 
cent years for encouraging growth, includ¬ 
ing growth of industry in the backward 
areas through allocation of Flan assistance 
and wmilar fiscal and other means. The 
same objective has to be kept in mind iu 
the allocation of our foreign exchange re¬ 
sources including those mobilised through 
external assistance. Schemes intended for 
backward areas have to be given due consi¬ 
deration at the stage of the formulation of 
the Han itself, so that in the general allot¬ 
ment of internal and external rcadurees un¬ 
der the Plan, the different ^ 

country, and particularly the retarded 
regions, get their due diare. ' ' 

tJttr jwiaic «ect«r entelfettift I»ave- 
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deepened widened the industrial base 
0f the economy and achieved certain basic 
social objectives. Efficient performance on 
the these enterprises is crucial for 

the Government’s overall development 
effort. The eittent of buoyancy that can bo 
added to the economy each year will be 
lari?ely related to the ability of the public 
sector to implement the Plan proposals. 
Administrative and procedural delays 
which hold back progress of these enter¬ 
prises thus matters of considerable con¬ 
cern. Similarly, the public sector has to 
yield a sizable surplus, since this surplus 
\s a key source of future growth. During 
the past year, a number of steps have been 
taken to raise the general efficiency of pub¬ 
lic enterprises. Increasing attention is be¬ 
ing devoted for the proper maintenance of 
inventories as well as of plant and machi¬ 
nery in each public sector unit, and to¬ 
wards tackling the problem of personnel 
management and industrial relations. In 
regard to the latter, we would certainly 
like to have the advice and counsel of trade 
unions. They have an equal stake m the 
efficiency of the public sector, I hope that, 
with their co-operation, it will be possible 
to initiate a new chapter of industrial rela¬ 
tions in our public enterprises. 

A large segment of the commercial 
banks is also now a part of the public sec¬ 
tor. Here too, I would seek the co-opera¬ 
tion of the trade union leaders to improve 
the efficiency of the banking system. A 
beginning was made recently when I ini¬ 
tiated a dialogue with the employees and 
the management of the banks; our discus¬ 
sions covered such areas as credit planning 
and deposit mobilisation. I propose to 
continue this practice. The new boards 
of directors, the composition of which will 
be announced soon and which will include 
representatives of the Award staff and offi¬ 
cers, will, I hope, carry forward the task 
of improving the procedures and policies 
of the banks along intended lines. 

Each of the nationalised banks has 
been urged tq have an annual credit plan 
which could ensure that the credit appor¬ 
tioned to the different sectors, and parti¬ 
cularly the sectors neglected hitherto, is m 
cxinformity with their needs and at the 
same time within, the norms of monetary 


eKpansion. The committee appointed by 
the Reserve Bank of India to suggest cre¬ 
dit schemes for promoting self-employment 
has made a number of valuable suggestions 
which are being given shape to by the com¬ 
mercial banks. Another committee winch 
was asked to recommend a scheme of 
differential lending rates for helping the 
smaller borrowers and the weaker sections 
of the community has just submitted its 
report. A credit guarantee corporation 
has been set up with effect from April 1 to 
underwrite the advances offered by banks 
to small borrowers. Honourable Members 
are also aware that the Government has 
recently framed the guidelines for the con¬ 
version into equity of loans offered by pub¬ 
lic financial institutions. These guidelines 
should go a long way to promote the e.stab- 
lishment of a joint sector to w'hich we at¬ 
tach considerable significance. 

Honourable Members. I am sure, are 
happy with our decision to take over thi.‘ 
business of general insurance in the coun¬ 
try. This decision marks a culmination of 
the process which was started when we 
nationalised the Imperial Bank of India 
and the life insurance business and to 
which we gave a major thrust less than 
two years ago through nationalisation of 
major commercial banks. With these mea¬ 
sures, virtually all the savings of the 
people mobilised by financial institutions 
can now be deployed in accordance with 
national priorities 

Revised Estimates 1971-72 

In the Interim Budget, I had indicated 
that the year 1970-71 will close with an 
overall deficit of Rs 230 crores. The Budget 
documents I am presenting today repeat 
from the interim Budget the Revised 
Estimates for 1970-71, since actuals are not 
yet available in most case.s. According to 
the latest indications, however, the 
overall deficit for 1970^71. I am afraid, 
may be of the order of Rs 270 crores 

While presenting the interim Budget 
I had occasion to express concern over the 
fact that a number of Stales were over¬ 
drawing their accounts with the Reseive 
Bank of India. I regret to say that despite 
the increased special assistance of Rs 195 
crores to the States during 1070-71, there 
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has been no abatement m the Stales’ re¬ 
course to overdrafts from {he Reseive Bank 
as will be evident trom the fact that, at 
the end ot last March, as many as 14 State.<j 
had overdrafts aggregating to Rs 2(i0 
crores. The special assistance to ihe Stales, 
which was designed to help them to fulfil 
their targets of Plan outlays, is to taper 
off m the coming years. In this context, 
the problem of overdrafts assumes an addi¬ 
tional gravity. I would appeal to the States 
to maximise their effort.^ for raising addi¬ 
tional resources and to enforce the strictest 
discipline on the growth of non-Plan 
expenditure. 

Budget Estimates 1971*72 

Honourable Members will recall that 
in the interim Budget I had provided a 
sum of Rs 1.195 crores for the Central Plan 
for 1971-72, that is. at the same level as in 
the Budget for 1970-71. I had then stated 
that the provision for the Central Plan for 
the cuirent year was to be augmented fol¬ 
lowing a review of retiuirements and 
resources 1 propose to raise the outlay 
under the Central Plan by Rs 155 crore.s, 
that IS, to Rs 1,350 crores. This represents 
an increase of more than Rs 300 crores 
over the likely actual level of expenditure 
in 1970^71. The more important areas 
where the budgetary provisions have been 
significantly raised over what was provid¬ 
ed in the interim Budget include shipping 
(Rs 16 crores), ports (Rs 13 crores), roads 
(Rs 10 crores), mines and metals (Rs 9 
crores). health and family planning (Rs 12 
crores), posts and telegraphs (Rs 11 crores), 
agriculture (Rs 32 crores) and food procure¬ 
ment (Rs 18 crores). I had already pro¬ 
vided in full in the interim Budget the .sum 
of Rs 785 crores towards Central assistance 
for the Plans of the States and the Union 
Territories, as against a provision of Rs 711 
crores in the Budget for 1970-71, 

For creating immediate employment 
opportunities, even a larger Plan outlay 
may not be enough in the .short period. I 
have therefore decided to add a further 
thrust to the public sector outlay which 
could both generate additional employment 
and provide relief to the w^eaker sections 
of the community. For the crash pro¬ 
gramme for rural employment a provision 
of Rs 50 crores was already made in the 
March Budget. But the problem of un¬ 
employment is equally acute among our 
educated young men and women. We are 
determined not to permit them to be a lost 
and frustrated generation. We propose to 
assist them actively so that they might set 
themselves up in gainful creative endea¬ 
vours which would at the same time acce¬ 
lerate the pace of economic progress cf the 
country. To this end, in the Budget I am 
now pre.senting, we propose to allot a fur¬ 
ther sum of Rs 25 crores foi- schemes spe¬ 
cially designed to suit the educated unem¬ 
ployed including engineers and techni¬ 
cians. The details of these schemes are be¬ 
ing worked out in consultation with the 
Planning Commission and the Ministries 
concerned. 

Honourable Members will be glad to 
know that the provision of Rs 4 crores 
made in the interim Budget for a nutrition 
programme for children is now being rais¬ 
ed to Rs 10 crores. and included in the 
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Plan. I have no illusion that even this 
larger provision will mean much more 
than a beginning in the task of protecting 
and nurturing the health and welfare of 
the poor children. I do hope that, in this 
matter, we will be in a jxisition to do sub¬ 
stantially more in the coming years. I 
might also mention here that we propose 
to reserve 25 per cent of fresh admi-ssions 
to public schools for meritorious candi¬ 
dates, who will be offerod Government 
scholarships. 

The special piovision.s made last year 
for improvement of slums are being main¬ 
tained llip work of the Calcutta Metro¬ 
politan Development Authority will be 
pursued with vigour I would also like to 
state here that the Guvernnient would con¬ 
sider sympathetically nrnposnls lor a simi¬ 
lar improvement m living conditions for 
slum dwellei.s m other metrooohtan cities 
and touns: if State Governments and 
municipal bodies could initiate viable 
schem(*s for this purpose, we will consider 
the question of financial accommodation 

Finally, 1 have to refer to the tragedy 
that has been enacted over the past two 
months in East Bengal representing some 
of the darkest episodes m human history. 
Already, .some three million evacuees have 
orassed over the borders It is our hope 
and endeavour that all these unfortunate 
people will be able soon to return to their 
homes and hearths in dignity and honour. 
Meanwhile, we shall do our utmost to offei 
succour and relief to all those who have 
taken temporary .shelter with us It will 
clearly be beyond our capability to meet 
on our own the financial burden involved. 
We regard it as the resoonsibility of the 
international community to share with us 
this burden In the Budget, I have tenta¬ 
tively made a provision of Rs 60 crores for 
providing relief to the evacuees from East 
Bengal. For the present, we have taken 
credit on the revenue side to the extent 
of Rs 20 crores which We exnect will accrue 
to the Budget by way of external assist¬ 
ance for the relief of the evacuees In addi¬ 
tion, it is our hope that substantial sup¬ 


plier from abroad will be available for pro¬ 
viding relief without being routed through 
the Budget. Honourable Members will 
note that the provision we have made will 
suffice only for a limited period and that 
a considerably higher order of assistance 
from the international community will be 
necessary. 

Let me now sum up the overall bud¬ 
getary picture as it emerges following the 
increase in the Plan outlay, the provision 
for employment assistance, and certain in¬ 
escapable additions to the non-Plan items of 
expenditure since the presentation of the 
interim Budget in March. Apart from the 
provision for evacuee relief, I might men¬ 
tion in particular the addition in the expen¬ 
diture on account of food subsidy, which 
IS now placed at Rs 30 crores instead of 
Rs 10 crores as indicated m the interim 
Budget On pre.sent reckoning, the revenue 
receipts in 1971-72 are likely to be of the 
order of Rs 3,562 crores. Expenditure to be 
met fiom revenue will amount to Rs 3.587 
cron s Thus the revenue surolus, placed 
in the interim Budget at Rs 114 croies, will 
now turn into a deficit of Rs 25 crores. On 
the capital side, co]lection.s under the vari¬ 
ous small .savings schemes are now expect¬ 
ed to be Rs 180 crores as against Rs 155 
crores indicated in the interim Budget: cor¬ 
respondingly, however, loans to the Stales 
will also go up by Rs 16 crores, so that the 
net increase under this head will be only 
R.s 9 crores. I have also taken credit for 
an additional accrual of Rs 40 crores under 
PL 480 receipts repre.senting largely the 
spill-over from 1970-71. Total capital re¬ 
ceipts. inclusive of loans and advances and 
transactions under various debt deposit 
heads, are now plarced at Rs 2,024 crores 
and total capital exoenditure, including 
loans and advances, is estimated at Hs 2,396 
croics. The capital budget will, theretore, 
show a deficit of Rs 372 crores as against 
Rs 354 croies m the interim Budget. The 
overall budgetary gap. taking revenue and 
capital accounts together, will now be of 
the order of Rs 397 crores. This takes into 
account the effect the Central Budget 
of the changes in railw'ay fares and freight 
rales announced a few days ago and of 
changes m the o<^st and telegraoh latiff to 
w^hich I will refer a little later. 

Honourable Members, I am sure, w’ould 
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not like me to leave uncovered a deioit of 
this magnitude in the Budget. I will 
therefore, seek their indulgence if I have 
now to turn to what all of you, I am sure 
are waiting for, namely, proposals to brmg 
down the deficit to a more tolerable erder 


PART B 


The task of raising additional resour¬ 
ces through fresh imposts on the people 
is the least enviable of a Finance Minis, 
ter’s responsibility. If I still have to ap¬ 
proach this House with proposals to raise 
additional resources, it is because of the 
imperatives of the situation, including the 
need to augment the Plan outlay, to create 
additional employment opportunities and 
to offer succour to the evacuees from Ea<;t 
Bengal. 

In framing these proposals, I have en¬ 
deavoured to follow certain broad princi¬ 
ples These arc: 

(a) The tax structure must be simpli¬ 
fied and rationalised in such a way that 
the burden of assessment for the assessee 
as well as the tax collector and the oppor¬ 
tunities for evasion are minimised; 

(b) The overall burden of taxation 
must be distributed among the different 
sections of the community in such a man¬ 
ner that, in the process, there is an appre- 
ciable scaling down of the concentration of 
economic power and reduction in the in¬ 
equalities in income and wealth; and 

(c) The incidence of the fresh im¬ 
posts should not, as far as possible, disturb 
the general level of prices of essential 
goods. 

Accordingly, the concentration of the 
additional tax effort, to the extent feasible, 
.•should be on direct taxes, particularly on 
the affluent groups, and on such categories 
of indirect taxes as affect the luxury and 
near-luxury commodities. In so far as we 
succeed in limiting the burden of 
indirect levies on the latter group of com¬ 
modities, we are also able to achieve in 
part the other objective of improving the 
structure of income distribution in society. 


Tax administration 


The tightening and streamlining of tax 
administration has two facets. First, it 
helps to garner additional yield from the 
existing tax sources and thus makes it less 
necessary to look for fresh tax heads every 
year. Second, since it is generally the well- 
to-do and the rich who avoid and evade 
taxes, a tightening of tax administration, 
including closing of loopholes, would com¬ 
pel them to part with a largf^r proportion 
of their incomes and assets and would 
therefore further one of the overriding ob¬ 
jectives of fiscal policy. 


Undervaluation of property has been 
ine of the means to evade wealth tax, espi¬ 
al gains tax and stamp duties. It has also 
»een an important avenue for the circula- 
ion of black money. This practice couW 
»e greatly discouraged if the Oovem*ne®J 
lad the power to acquire 
nices that correspond to what is recorow 
n sale deeds. Accordingly, we to 

nove a BiU during the current 
icquii^e this power. I hope it would O 0 t oe 
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considered dishonourable to take a dis¬ 
honest man at hia word 

In pursuance of the Administrative Re¬ 
forms Commission’s recommendations it is 
also proposed to sponsor legislation in the 
current session to discourage benami hold¬ 
ing of property If, at the time of a«;sess- 
ment, a person fails to declare income from 
a piece of property or the property itself 
so as to evade payment of intome and 
wealth taxes, the intended legislation will 
debar him from enforcing his claim to 
such property m a court of law 

Pursuant to the recommendations of 
the Administrative Reforms Commission 
we further propose to transfer the work 
of recovery of arreais of estate duty fiom 
the State Governments to the inc*ome tax 
department at the Centre Since, in this 
matter, we can move only with the con¬ 
currence of the State Legislatures, a BUI 
IS being drafted for circulation among Uie 
States 

It IS proposed to strengthen the valua- 
tion cel! located m the Central Board of 
Direct Taxes for making valuation of 
buildings in order to enable it to extend 
its activities and speed no valuations 
m cases involving the assessment of 
wealth tax For assessment of income 
tax under the new procedure which 
has come into effect from toe cui- 
rent year, summary assessments u ill 
be completed in most cases which do 
not involve substantial points of dispute, 
and only a small piopoition of thc» cases 
will be subjected to a sample sciuliny sub¬ 
sequently This will enable the income tax 
officers to devote correspondingly more 
time for cases involving substantial re¬ 
venue 

In the field of excise duties I propose 
to set up a committee to revicwv the Self 
Removal Proc edure scheme, which has been 
in operation for the last two to three years, 
With a view'' to suggesting impiovements 
which could reduce leakage of revenue A 
study team which considered the issues re¬ 
lating to over and underinvoicing has made 
a number of suggestions tor checking the 
leakage of foreign exchange through mani¬ 
pulation of invoice values The Govern¬ 
ment will give early consideration to im¬ 
plement its recommendations With a 
similar purpose, a comprehensive review is 
being undertaken of the Foieign Exchange 
Regulation Act, and we propose to intro¬ 
duce soon a Bill to amend teveial piovi- 
sions of this Act 

In the past, at the Centre, we have 
taken several fiscal steps to discourage the 
growth and cioncentration of excessive in¬ 
come and wealth in a few hands m the 
urban areas The constitutional preroga¬ 
tive of the Uiuon Government to initiate 
measures for similar reforms in the coun¬ 
tryside IS however severely restricted But 
this does not mean that some of the pre¬ 
sent anomalies must continue, or that w'e 
can be oblivious of growing inequalities m 
rural areas Ultimately, the basis of tax 
has to be the size of income or wealth ir¬ 
respective of whether it is derived from 
agricultural or non-agncuUural sources 

Similarly, there are constitutional limi¬ 
tations Oft the powers of the Centre to tax 
servlet even when these are of a luxury 
or iKemi4iixury ohairacter As the States 
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and the Centie have to share the lespon- 
sibility of raising lebources foi economic 
development it is the duty and obligation 
of the Centre to point out to the States 
unlappcxi resources fot mobilisation where 
the Union Govemment itself is precluded 
by the constitutional piovj>ions to impose 
any levy It is my intention to consult and 
'?cck the advice of the Slate Finance 
Ministers on the entire range ot thc^so is¬ 
sues and to lemain in continuous touch 
with them so that a conceited view is 
taken 


Direct taxation 

I now tome to the new ptoposals in 
respect of duett taxation If we are going 
to make m efTcxUve dent on tie problem 
of itKome incfjudlU’os in our socicly we 
cannot possibly flinch from deploying iri- 
cieasmglv the instiumcnt of dirc'ct taxa¬ 
tion The piopo^als that I am outlining 
will have only a limited yield of levenue 
m the tun I lit >iar Over a number of 
years however the cumulative effett of 
these proposals will be to raise revenue of 
d tonsiderable older what is much more 
significant, they will bung about a signi 
ficant thange in the distribution of dispo 
sable income and wealth 

(a) T<Lxatioii \r\<.ome and toealth 
In the field of pcisonal income taxation 
the rate of surcharge m thc' case ol ladi- 
viduals as will as Hindu undivided 
families k being incieased from 10 per 
cent to 15 pei cent provided the total in¬ 
come exceeds Rs 15 000 per annum In n 
full year, the impact of the proposal will 
be to provide in additional Rs 20 ernres 
to the exchequt*r for 1071-72 the revenue 
yield IS ttxpec'ted to be around Rs 12 crores 

I also want to take this oppoitunitv to 
increase the tax on capital gams, which 
are a species of uncarn^ incoioe The de¬ 
duction from long-term capital gains il 
lowed in computing the taxable income of 
non-corporate assessocs is being reduced 
from 45 per cent to .15 per cent wheie such 
gams relate to lands and buiklmgs and 
from 65 per cent to 50 per cent m respect 
of other capital gains. 

The incidence of tax on long-term 
capital gains will be increased in the c^se 


of companies as well This increase is be¬ 
ing brought about by raising the rates of 
tax fiom 40 per cent to 45 per cent in re¬ 
spect of gains I elating to lands and build¬ 
ings and tiom 30 per cent to 35 per cent 
m respect ot othei gains 

1 have some fairly still proposals re¬ 
garding wealth tax If a significant reduc¬ 
tion m the concenliatlon of wealth is to 
be brought .ibout it is essential that the 
taxation of w'eallh is made more rigorous 
Honouiable Members will rc*coUect that 
last year s Budget made a beginning m this 
cliieclion by raising tlU‘ rates of additional 
wealth tax on urban propelty This year, 
I piopose to raise drastically taxation on 
slabs of net wealth above Rs 15 lakhs, 
where the rate oC tax will now be uni- 
foimlv 8 pt r cent as against the current 
rates )t 4 pcM cent cm net wealth between 
Rs 15 lakhs and Rs 20 lakhs and 5 per cent 
on ru t wealth above Rs 20 lakhs I also 
piopost to include* m net wealth for pur¬ 
pose of taxation the first Rs 1 lakh of 
wpilth in the case of all individuil asses- 
■sces end the tnst Rs 2 lakhs for Hindu 
undivided tannUes Thus while no wealth 
tax will be leviable unless the net wealth 
exceeds Rs I ^ ikh in the <asc of individuals 
and Rs 2 lakhs in the case of Hindu un¬ 
divided families once they are liable 
to lax u vull apply to then entire 
wealth However the exc-mptions m respect 
of approved financial investments owner- 
occupied house and agricultural assets 
will continue 

To tighten tbt incidence, the exemp¬ 
tion fiom w'ealth tax currently available 
for household or personal jev'ellery and 
for shsies forming part of initial capital 
issuers IS being withdrawn In the case of 
conveyances the exemption will now be 
kmitcd to Rs 25 000 in the aggregate The 
existing provision m the vVealth Tax Act 
excluding from aggregation the assets 
transfened by an individual to the spouse 
or minor children is being done away 
with A similar provision is being made* 
in respect of conveision of assets of in¬ 
dividuals into those of Hindu undivided 
lamihes While all these clnngcs will not 
naturally yield any revenue this ycai, in 
future the annual additional yield fiom 
these measures affecting wealth tax could 
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be around Rs 14.5 crores. What is more 
important, they will impose a virtual ceil¬ 
ing on individual wealth at a much lower 
level than at present. 

As a further measure to discourage 
evasion of tax, conversion of the separate 
property of an individual into property 
belonging to a Hindu undivided family 
will be brought within the ambit of the 
gift tax. 

(b) Taxation oj ronipamcs: 1 am 
prop«)sing st'vcral structural changes 
affecting the incidence of company taxa¬ 
tion. WhiJp the rates of taxation on the 
ordinary income of companies are being 
maintained at existing levels, except for 
the rates on capital gams, the rate of sur¬ 
tax on company profits will be increased 
irom 2b pc»r cent to 30 pn cent m the case 
of chargeable profits in excess of 15 per 
cent of the capital. 

The practice of offering a development 
rebate in respect of new investment has 
had, I feel, a full play. I am accordingly 
serving the required notice that no devel¬ 
opment rebate will be allowed on ships 
acquired or machinery or plant installed 
after May 31, 1974. Whatever the revenue 
implications of this step -and they are 
sizable—will be fully revealed only after 
1974-75, that is, from the Fifth Plan on¬ 
wards. But I shall consider myself amply 
rewarded if advance notice of this change 
quickens the pace of investment in the re¬ 
maining years of the Fourth Plan. 

At present, m the case of new indus¬ 
trial undertakings, ships and approved 
hotels, profits up to 6 per cent of the capi¬ 
tal employed arc entitled to tax exemption 
for a period of five years. Since deben¬ 
tures and long-teiTTi borrowings do not in 
any manner represent risk capital and 
interest thereon is m any case deducted, it 
was generosity on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to extend the tax holiday provision 
even to such constituents of capital. I 


now propose that in calculating the limit 
of 6 per cent of the capital for purposes of 
tax-exemption, debentures and long-term 
borrowings will be excluded. This single 
measure will provide the exchequer with 
Rs 10 crores during the current year; the 
yield for a full year will be of the older of 
Rs 14 crores. 

Priority industries currently enjoy a 
special tax exemption up to 8 per cent of 
their profits. I am proposing that the 
special exemption be reduced to 5 per cent 
of such profits. In addition, we have also 
decided to shorten the list of priority in¬ 
dustries by excluding aluminium, motor 
trucks and buses, cement and refractories, 
soda ash, petrochemicals and automobile 
ancillaries The general economic condi¬ 
tions are now such that it is not necessary 
that these industries should continue to 
enjoy special benefits which were accruing 
to them hitherto. The two measures fn 
relation to priority industries should yield 
Rs 8 crores in future years; in 1971-72, the 
yield is likely to be about Rs 6 crores. 

'rhe deduction of income up to Rs 3,000 
in the aggregate from investments in speci¬ 
fied financial assets which was provided 
for last year will from now on be adnrus- 
sible only to individuals and Hindu 
undivided families. 

The concessional tax treatment of divi¬ 
dends received by foreign companies from 
a closely-held Indian company engaged m 
a priority industry will be discontinued; 
the foreign companies will be subjected to 
tax on such dividon4s at the usual rate of 
24..5 per cent. 

I am firmly of the view that the fiscal 
instrument must be deployed to discourage 
payment of high salaries and remunera¬ 
tions which go ill with the norms of 
egalitarian society, 1 accordingly propose 
to impose a ceiling on the remuneration of 
company employees which would be deduc¬ 
tible in the computation of taxable pro¬ 
fits. The celling is being set at Rs 5.000 
per month. Together with the existing 
ceiling of Rs 1,000 per month in the case of 
perquisites, the allowable overall ceiling 
on remuneiation and perquisites, for pur¬ 
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poses of taxation, will be at Bs <f,000 per 
month. In, addition, 1 am proposing to re¬ 
duce the tax deductible limits of daily 
allowance to employees while on tour. 

(c) Miacellaneoiis concessioni: Hav¬ 
ing already delivered the rough tidings 
let me now' detail some of the amoother 
ones. I propose to raise the standard de- 
duction currently allowed for the computa¬ 
tion of taxable income of employees who 
own a motorcycle, a scooter or a moped 
from Rs 60 to Rs 75 per month; for others, 
who do not possess any of these, the 
standard deduction will be raised from 
Rs 35 to Rs 50 per month. 

The quantum of deduction in respect 
of long-term savings through life in¬ 
surance, provident fund contributions, etc. 
is being substantially modified. At pre¬ 
sent, 60 per cent of the first Rs 5,000 
together with 50 per cent of the balance 
of such long-term savings are tax exempt, 

I am now proposing that for the fir.st 
Rs 1,000 of such savings, the quantum of 
dcHluction should be 100 per cent. On the 
next Rs 4,000 of the qualifying savings, 
the proposed deduction will be 50 per'cent, 
and on the balance 40 per cent. The limit 
for the savings qualifying for deduction 
will be raised from Rs 15,000 to Rs 20,000 
in the case of individuals. 

As a result of the changes in the 
standard deductions allowable for con¬ 
veyance and long-term savings, an em¬ 
ployee with an annual income of Rs 6,000 
will be exempt from income taxation pro¬ 
vided he saves at least Rs 400 in the 
approved form. 

The tax concessions for promoting 
development and export of technical 
know-how and technical services, which 
have been available only to companies, 
will from now on also apply to individuals, 
Hindu undivided families and partnership 
firms. Certain further tax concessions are 
also at present available for expenditure 
on research and development. A com¬ 
mittee has recently • been set up by the 
Government to review the position and 
make recommendations regarding further 
fiscal incentives that could be offered to 
encourage industrial research. The recom¬ 
mendations of the committee will be given 
due weight. 

The special deduction of income up to 
Rs 3,(X)0 from investments in specified 
financial assets available to Individuals and 
Hindu undivided families would henceforth 
also cover interest on deposits with a co¬ 
operative society made by its members. 
Moreover, the interest paid by a co-opera- 
tive society to its members on deposits 
made by them will be exempted from the 
requirement of deduction of tax at source. 
Shares of, and member-deposits with, a co¬ 
operative society will be regarded as 
approved investments which are exempt 
from wealth tax up to Rs 1.5 lakhs. But I 
propose to withdraw the exemption iti 
respect of such investment in the case of 
discretionary tnists which are subject to 
taxation on their net weal^ at the rate 
of 1.5 per cent, or at the rate applicable 
in the case of an individual, whichever is 
higher. 

There are certain minor conceanons 
which I would now mention together. €<>• 
operative societies of workers 6r those 
engaged in fishing and allied actiiiMes i^l 
be exen^>ted from tax on their entire 
business income, lioe#! eiUhoHtiee ileriv- 
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ing income .^ ««pply of water or 
electricity tp vlli«ge« outside their juris¬ 
diction wilt P« exempted from tax on such 
incomes. A niember of a co-operative 
bousing society, to whom a building or a 
gat has beeh allotted under a house-build¬ 
ing scheme of the society, will be regarded 
as the owner of that piece of property for 
purposes of wealth tax. 

•The housing and Urban Development 
finance Corporation will be exempted 
from tax on its income for a period of ten 
ycarsj the tax-exempt status of the De¬ 
posit Insurance Corporation will be exten¬ 
ded by a further period of five years. 

This brings me to the close of the 
various proposals relating to direct taxa¬ 
tion. After taking into account the con¬ 
cessions, the net yield from the new direct 
tax measures from 1972-73 will be of the 
order of Rs 57 crores. For 1971-72, how¬ 
ever, the realisation is unlikely to exceed 
Rs 27 crores. 


Indirect taxation 

I now turn to indirect taxes. My pro¬ 
posals regarding customs duties belong 
broadly to two categories. The first set of 
proposals is aimed at rationalising the 
rates structure of import duties. The 
other group of proposals is related to, and 
consequent on, the arrangements reached 
with a number of foreign countries who 
have agreed to release us from the bind¬ 
ings under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade in the matter of import 
levy on certain commodities. 

(a) Import duties: The existing rates 
structure of import duties, I confess, forms 
a complicated pattern. As of now, there 
are seven ad valorem rates of duty in 
force: 15 per cent, 27i per cent, 35 per cent, 
40 per cent, 50 per cent, 60 per cent and, 
finally, 100 per cent. In order to introduce 
an across-the-board simplification and to 
remove existing anomalies, I propose to 
have only four effective rates of import 
duty, namely, 30 per cent, 40 per cent, 60 
per cent and 100 per cent. 

I propose to bring in all items of 
machinery within the orbit of 30 per cent 
import levy. While this would imply a 
marginal increase of 2i percentage points 
in the rate of duty in respect of project 
imports, the decrease of duty by 5 percent¬ 
age points in respect of machinery in 
general would provide relief to smaller 
industrial units and units manufacturing 
equipment who import a part of the com¬ 
ponents and to all those who need to im¬ 
port small items of machinery by way of 
spares or balancing equipment. The 
equalisation of rates for all kinds of machi¬ 
nery would also simplify assessment and, 
I hope, speed up assessment work. Items 
such as a^icultural machinery and imple¬ 
ments, dairy and poultry farming ap¬ 
pliances would also now attract duty at 
the rate of 30 per cent instead of 15 
per cent. 

Certain basic raw materials and non- 
ferrous l^etals will from now on be liable 
to duty at the uniform rate of 40 per cent. 
Iron and steel and unwrought copper will« 
however, attract the lower duty of 30 
per 

is poroposed to eliminate the present 
rate of dirty of 30 per cent and levy instead 
a h)0ier.rate of fJO per cent on most items. 
A revision has already 


been made in the course of the past two 
years with respect to the duty on chemi¬ 
cals, drugs, medicines, electrical and non¬ 
electrical appliances. What I am proposing 
now, therefore, is to bring all similar item.s 
together under the umbrella of the same 
rate of duty. 

Till now, certain items used by the 
more affluent sections of the community, 
such as automobile components and dry 
fruits, were liable to a duty of 60 per cent 
instead of 100 per cent which is the 
standard rate for most imported consumer 
goods. This anomally is now being re¬ 
moved. In addition, in view of the increase 
in the c.i.f. price as well as the high margin 
of profit, the specific rate applicable to 
cloves is being increased from Rs 18 per 
kilogram to Hs 60 per kilogram. 

As a result of the release from the 
Gatt bindings, we are now in a position to 
either impose a duly, or raise the existing 
rates of duty, on a number of items, in¬ 
cluding agricultural tractors, earth-shift¬ 
ing machinery, staple fibre excluding yarn, 
raw wool, unwrought copper, zinc and pig 
lead. I propose to avail of the opportunity. 
In view of the high margin of profit on 
imported staple fibre, I am proposing that 
the duty on it be fixed at 100 per cent. On 
unwrought zinc, pig lead and raw wool, 
the duty will be ^ per cent, and on cop 
per, 30 per cent. Given the large disparity 
between the prices of imported and in¬ 
digenous tractors, I have also decided on 
a levy of 30 per cent on imported agricul 
tural tractors. The same rate of duty will 
apply on earth-shifting machinery. 

Taking into account the effect of the 
rationalisation of import duties as well as 
the adjustments following from the release 
from the Gatt bindings and the counter¬ 
vailing levies related to changes in excise 
duties to which I would soon turn, we 
should be able to get additional revenue to 
the extent of nearly Rs 54 crores during 
the remaining part of the year. 

(b) Excise duties: I now come to the 
proposals with respect to excise duties. 
Pursuant to the decision to continue the 
scheme of levying additional excise duties 
in lieu of sales tax on sugar, textiles and 
tobacco, we are committed to rai.se the 
overall incidence of the.se additional duties 
to 10.8 per cent on the value of clearances 
by the end of the Fourth Plan period. 


Since this target has to be attained by 
1973-74, it has become necessary to make a 
substantial beginning in the current year 
itself. For the present, I have decided to 
concentrate on cigarettes and, to some 
extent, on textiles. 

There comes perhaps a time in the 
life of every smoker when the concern for 
his own health begins to outweigh the 
lovalty to an old and faithful companion. 
For those who cannot shake off their con¬ 
suming passion, there is at least the con¬ 
solation that the more taxes they pay, the 
more they serve the common cause. I am, 
therefore, fortified in my de<’ision to in¬ 
crease once again the taxation on ciga¬ 
rettes by the thought that whichever way 
my smoking friends react, there would be 
a net gain to the national welfare. In 
place of the existing three slabs of duty 
on cigarettes, I propose to have five. By 
suitable adjustments of the basic and addi¬ 
tional duties on these slabs, I hope to raise 
during the current year Hs 3320 crores of 
which Rs 16.40 crores would go to the 
States by way of additional exci.se in lieu 
of sales tax. The effect of the proposals 
would be a marginal increase in the price 
of the cheaper varieties of cigarettes, but 
a much sharper increase for the more ex¬ 
pensive varieties. 

Textiles, particularly coarse and 
- medium varieties of cloth, are a basic 
necessity, and their prices rose rather in¬ 
ordinately in 1970-71. Despite other con¬ 
straints, I have therefore decided that the 
impost on textiles should be modest this 
year. I propose to step up slightly the 
additional excise duties on medium A and 
medium R varieties of cotton textiles from 
4.8 paise to 6 paise per square metre and 
also to round off the additional duty levi¬ 
able on coarse cloth from 3.6 paise to 4 
paise per scivare metre. With respect to 
superfine and fine cloth, how^wer, I propose 
to go much further, and raise the rates of 
the additional excise duty to 25 paise and 
15 paise re.spectively per square metre. 
These several measures should fetch an 
additional revenue of Rs 4.90 crores which 
will accrue entirely to the States. 

My other major proposal m regard to 
excises is m the area oi* motor spirit, 
solvents and a number of other minor 
lubricants. In view of the rise in inter- 
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national oil prices, there is nt-cd for the 
maximum economy m the utilisation of 
petroleum and petroleum products if 
are to conserve our scarce foreign ex¬ 
change resources. No doubt, there will be 
a certain hardship involved m this, but I 
am afraid it has to be borne bv our people. 
To curb consumption, I, therefore, propose 
to increase the duty on motor spirit by 
Rs 200 per kilo hire or 20 paisc per litre 
This measure will fetch an additional re¬ 
venue of Rs 3f)30 crores in the current 
year. 

There is extensive misuse of certain 
special boiling point spirits, otherwise 
known as solvent oils, as adulterants for 
motor spirit To discourage this practice, I 
propose to raise the duty on solvents from 
the present rate of Rs 45 per kilo litre to 
Rs 845 per kilo litre. This measure will 
yield Rs 4.25 crores during the cucrent 
year. 

Similarly, to prevent the adulteration 
of mineral turpentine oil with superior 
kerosene, an extra duty of Rs 100 per 
metric tonne is being imposed on the 
former. In the case of liquid petroleum 
gas, I am proposing to abolish the ad 
valorem duty of 20 per cent and, instead, 
impose a specific duty of 25 paise per kilo¬ 
gram. The rate of duty which at present 
obtains on lubricating stock oils and 
greases directly derived from refined 
petroleum would also from now on apply 
to blended lubricating oils, greases and 
calcined petroleum coke. However, the 
base petroleum products used in the manu¬ 
facture of the latter items would be given 
a credit for the duty that might already 
have been paid I expect these mesures to 
yield an additional revenue of Rs 9 crores 
during 1971-72. 

At present, carbon dioxide is liable to 
duty, but other gases, such as oxygen, 
chlorine, ammonia and refrigerant gases 
are exempt; these exemptions are being 
withdrawn. However, oxygen for medi¬ 
cinal use and ammonia used in the manu¬ 
facture of fertilisers would continue to be 
exempted from duty. This measure is ex¬ 
pected to yield Rs 1,60 crores. 

I also propose to raise the basic duty 
on glasvsware lo 20 per cent and on sheet 
and plate glass to 15 per cent. Glass shells, 
glass globes and laboratory glassware 
would be left untouched. While the duty 
on sanitary and glazed wares was revised 
last vear, tableware and china were left 
undisturbed. This deficiency I propose to 
make good this year; both these items will 
now attract a uniform duty of 20 per cent. 
These two changes are estimated to pro¬ 
vide Us this year with additional revenue 
of around Rs 3.15 crores. 

While air-conditioners pay a duty at 
the rate of 53.3 per cent, till now, the 
evaporative type of coolers have been 
exempt from duty. This discrimination 
deserves to be removed. However, I am 
proposing a duty of only 25 per cent on 
them and, at the same time, exempting 
them from the payment of the special 
excise duty. Vacuum flasks, similarly 
exempt till now, will also have to bear a 
levy of 15 per cent ad valorem^ The gain 


to revenue world be Rs 54 lakhs in the 
current year. 

It is proposed to revise the duty on 
soap from the present effective rate of H.4 
per cent to 15 per cent. This would result 
in only a marginal increase in the price 
of toilet soaps. Household and laundry 
.soaps ate being left untouched. Because 
of partial exemption, the effective rate of 
duty on surface active agents works out to 
even less than that on ordinary household 
and laundry soaps. It is therefore pro¬ 
posed to abolish the partial exemption and 
restore the full statutory rate of duty on 
these products. These two revisions—relat¬ 
ing to soap and surface active agents—are 
likely to yield a revenue of Rs 2.55 crores 
for the rest of the year. 

It is also proposed to tax certain other 
luxury items. Latex foam sponge, used 
extensively in. the manufacture of foam 
mattresses, bears at present a relatively 
low basic rate of duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem: I propose to double this rate of 
duty A similar levy will be imposed on 
polyurethane foam as well as certain pro¬ 
ducts made out of this particular foam 
The basic rate of duty on plates, sheets and 
strips of rubber is also being stepped up 
from 20 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem 
These measures would bring in Rs 2.60 
crores of additional revenue in 1971-72. 

The duty on crown corks and pilfer- 
proof caps is proposed to be raised from 1 
pai.sa to 2 paise each. This measure is ex¬ 
pected to yield Rs 1.90 crores. 

A few other changes are being pro¬ 
posed by way of rationalisation. These in¬ 
clude an excise levy^on dehydrated canned 
and bottled vegetables and on prepara¬ 
tions of glucose and dextrose, the removal 
of the special concession of 50 paise P^r 
kg on the basic excise duty for certain 
varieties of staple fibre, the rounding off 
of the duty on cement from 23 76 per cent 
to 24 per cent, revising the duty upwards 
on woollen yarn and shifting a portion of 
the incidence to wool tops, revising the 
rates of duty on electric lighting bulbs 
other than those of 60 watts and less, re- 


iJhDtographic cameras, cinematographic 
projectors and liftoleum. Very few of u. 
perhaps would like to venture an ostimm 
on the contribution made by perfumed 
hair oil, lipsticks or playing cards to the 
style, pace and quality of living in modern 
India. But Honourable Members vdM, i 
am sure, agree with me that most of these 
commodities constitute the appurtenances 
of high living; excise levies on them will 
have little effect on the level of living of 
the overwhelming mass of the community. 

For the same reason, I am proposing a 
levy on certain ready-made garments 
which are mostly purchased by the well-to- 
do. However, in order to protect the 
small manufacturers, this levy will be con¬ 
fined to ready-made garments manufac¬ 
tured with the use of power and sold 
under registered trade marks or brand 
names. As a further concession to the 
small producers, clearances up to a speci¬ 
fied value would be excluded from the 
excise provided the aggregate annual out¬ 
put in. the unit concerned does not exceed 
a ceiling. 

I also propose to introduce an excise 
levy on a number of producer goods such 
as ball and roller bearings, bolts, nuts and 
screws, electric insulation, and non-medical 
adhesive tapes, welding electrodes, grind¬ 
ing wheels and motor starters, as it is diffi- 
cult lo tax the end-products of these items 
and Wo are currently losing some poten¬ 
tial revenue. The rate of duty will be 10 
per cent. It is also proposed to charge a 
duty of 10 per cent on electric supply 
meters, typewriter ribbons, mosaic tiles, 
fork lift and platform trucks and certain 
motor vehicle parts and accessories. 
Wherever nece.ssary, the interests of the 
small producers will be protected by a 
concession similar to the one I have men¬ 
tioned in the context of ready-made 
garments. 

Four more chemicals are being added 
to the list of excisable chemicals, and will 
be liable lo duty at 10 per cent. A similar 
levy will also be imposed on camphor and 
menthol. 


vising the rates for fluorescent tubes as 
well as for electric fans and industrial 
fans other than those of a diameter not 
exceeding 16 inches, and removal of the 
conces.sion of Rs 500 per tonne on copper 
used in the manufacture of wires and 
cables. These assorted measures would 
yield a combined revenue of over Rs 6 
crores, 

I have talked earlier about the need 
for the rapid reduction of income in¬ 
equalities not only in the urban areas but 
also in the countryside. One way in which 
this could be brought about is through 
levying selectively indirect taxes on pro¬ 
ducts and equipment used in agricultural 
operations by the richer sections of the 
peasantry. I propose, therefore, to tax agri¬ 
cultural tractors by charging a duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem; this levy is likely to 
fetch a revenue of Rs 3.40 crores in the 
current year. 


These various measures of new excise 
levies together are likely to yield Rs 15 
crores. 

I now want to announce an important 
new measure intended to meet the cost of 
the programme for children’s health ai}d 
nutrition. I propose to levy a duty of 10 
paise per kg on maida processed by roller 
flour mills in the organised sector. Th’S 
particular flour is usually consumed by 
the richer sections of the population and 
otherwise used in the manufacture of 
sweets; the consumption of bread, another 
item in the manufacture of which maida 
is used, is again mostly confined among the 
higher income groups. I am sure the slight 
additional expenditure which this levy 
would imply would be cheerfully borne by 
these consumers since the resultant re¬ 
venue of Rs 7.4 crores which will accrue 
to the Centre will be earmarked for being 
spent on the welfare of children. In addi* 


To augment revenue, several new the States also will receive nearly 

items are being introduced into the orbit 1.8 crores from this measure, 

of Central excise taxation. The commodi- I will now refer to a few excise con- 

ti^ and the rates of duty are being so cessions which I have considered desir- 

chosen that the net ^ect of these imposts able. To promote the use of minor oils in 

on the price level will be negligible. The the manufacture of soap and thereby fo- 

items I pmpo^ to bring in include per- duce our dependence on iinponted tallow 

fumed hair oil, shampoos, lipsticks, pres- and oils, I propose to reduce the InOid^ce 

sure cookery playing cards, zip fa$tners,«>f dnty on $oap whe«#w Asfe 
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tain miaUHum use of minor oils like neem 
and sal The rate of duty on sodium sili¬ 
cate will be reduced to encourage the out¬ 
put of cheaper varieties of soap in the 
artiall-scale sector* In order to foster the 
greater utilisation of cottonseed oil^ the 
existing excise rebate for using this oil in 
the manufacture of vanaspati will be in¬ 
creased. A similar concession is also pro¬ 
posed to be accorded to nce-bran oil. 

With a view to providing some relief 
to the small and marginal units using 
powerlooxns for manufacturing cotton 
fabrics, I propose to reduce the rate of 
compounded levy on units where not more 
than four powCrlooms are installed from 
Rs 50 to R« 10 per loom per annum. In the 
case of units employing more than four 
powerlooms, the compounded levy will be 
half of the existing rates. The concession 
at present available to independent pro¬ 
cessors, will be rationalised. There are 
also a couple of marginal concessions for 
the manufacturers of embroidery and 
leather cloth. 

Ail these reliefs and concessions to¬ 
gether would cost the exchequer around 
Rs 1,50 crores for the remaining part of the 
year. 

This brings me to the end of the rather 
long enumeration of the proposed changes 
with regard to excise duties. Taking all 
the proposals for excise duties together, 
the total yield for the rest of the current 
financial year will be roughly Rs 89 crores 
for the Centre and Rs 43 crores for the 
States. 

(c) Other measures: I am afraid, 
having dealt with direct taxes, customs 
and excises, I am not quite through as I 
have yet to propose to the Honourable 
Members a new measure which is not quite 
in the nature of an excise l«vy. This is a 
tax which I propose to impose on foreign 
travel. The levy will be at the rate of 20 
per cent ad valorem on all tickets pur¬ 
chased in. rupees; tickets paid for in 
foreign exchange will be exempt. The 
only other major exemption would be for 
students and scientists. Hie estimated 
revenue from this measure which would 
come into effect from a date to be notified 
later, would be about Rs 7.0 crores. In case 
any Honourable Member feels that I am 
taking away what many airlines Have 
gfaciously offered by way of concessional 
fares, I wish to assure them that with the 
proposed ad valorem tax, the value of the 
concession in absolute terms would in fact 
be enhanced. 

And now I come to the final set of 
proposals I have to announce on behalf of 
my colleague, the Minister for Communica¬ 
tions. Honourable Members are aware 
that Posts and Telegraph branches have 
incurred heavy losses in the past and are 
anticipated to show a loss of as much as 
Rs 15 crores during the current year. Both 
the Tariff Inquiry Committee which was 
set up to examine the rates structure of 
the Posts and Telegraphs Department and 
the Administrative Reforms Commission 
hai^e recommended the need for financial 
viaUllty and the desirability of surplus 
being, generated from the operation of 
Rosts and Telegraphs. A certain upward 
revision in tariffs is therefore inescapable. 
While ptfliwlng this revision, we have 
kept in vl^ the problems faced by the less 
alSuant aactiOns of society; items like post¬ 


cards, letter cards, and letters have thus 
been kept completely out of the purview 
of the upward adjustment of rales Most 
of the proposed increases relate to ret^istra- 
tion fees for postal articles, and telegraph 
and telephone tariffs. The registration and 
parcel fees are being raised by 5 paise and 
10 paise respectively for 400 grams. There 
are also minor adjustments in the charges 
for telegrams consisting of more than eight 
words as well as m the rentals for tele¬ 
phones, teleprinters and telex services. The 
Memorandum detailing the proposed 
changes is being circulated along with the 
Budget papers. 

So far as the Union Budget is con¬ 
cerned, the various proposals outlined 
would imply, for 1971-72, additional re¬ 
venue aggregating to Rs 177 crores. The 
budgetary gap of Rs 397 crores I had in¬ 
dicated earlier will accordingly be now 
scaled down to Rs 220 crores. 

I have now come to the end of my 
labours Quite candidly, it has been for 
me a difficult Budget to frame. There are 
a wide range of fiscal proposals and, in 
some directions, the impact of the new 
levies cannot but bo considerable. Let me 
remind Honourable Members, however, 
that the price rise in the economy has been 
sufficiently disquieting last year, and the 
budgetary deficit must therefore be kept 
within reasonable limits. In addit'on to 
the obligation that we owe to the com¬ 
munity to increase substantially the size of 
the Plan and to provide for greater em¬ 
ployment opportunities, there is, at thi.s 
stage, still the imponderable factor of the 
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developments m East Bengal and the rising 
flood of evacuees. 

Fiscal policy, however, is not a matter 
simply, or even primarily, of raising re¬ 
sources to meet the inescapable demands 
on the national exchequer. It must serve 
larger objectives as well and guide the 
economy in desired directions. It must, in 
particular, make a significant impact on 
existing inequalities in income, wealth and 
economic power and reduce ostentatious 
consumptioa It is for this reason that, in 
the field of direct taxation, I have intro- 
duced a number of measures whose signi¬ 
ficance to revenue in the short run may 
not be .so great but which are vital for the 
achievement of a just societ.y. In the field 
of indirect taxation also, objectives such as 
those of reducing pressures on our balance 
of payments have been kept In mind; and 
care has been taken to ensure that only a 
small proportion of the additional burden 
is borne by the common man. 

It is hardly possible to claim that a 
new social and economic order can be 
ushered in through budgetary policy alone, 
much less through a single Budget. In a 
Budget of this magnitude it is also difficult 
to reconcile all the objectives we have set 
before ourselve.s. But I hope I have not 
flinched from the duty of trying to meet 
the immediate and urgent requirements 
while furthering our accepted objective of 
a truly socialist society. 


Rural works programme 
for drought-affected areas 


'T'HE Rural Works Programme for chroni- 

cally drought-affected areas, with an 
outlay of Rs 100 crores during the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan period in the non-Plan 
Central sector, is one of the special pro¬ 
grammes in the Ministry of Food, Agricul¬ 
ture, Community Development and Co¬ 
operation (Department of Agriculture) ini. 
tiated during 1970. The programme was 
introduced with the Budget of the financial 
year 1970-71 and an outline of the pro¬ 
gramme was given in the Budget document 
entitled “Towards Growth With Social 
Justice.’^ (See Commerce, March 7, 1970.) 

The problems of agricultural labour 
are particularly acute in chronically 
drought-affected areas and relief can be 
provided to them only by taking up a con¬ 
certed programme of rural works which 
has a high employment potential and can, 
at the same time, increa.se the productivity 
of land and labour. With this objective, a 
substantial provision of Rs 100 crores is 
pn)po8ed to be spent on rural works in the 


four years of the Fourth Plan period in 
chronically drought-affected areas 

Having regard to various relevant fac¬ 
tors and based on objective criteria such 
as rainfall di.stribution, irrigation facilities, 
frequency of occurrence of drought, etc, 
54 chronically drought-prone districts of 
the country have been identified for the 
implementation of the programme. The 
names of the districts are given in the 
accompanying State-wise list. 

Nature of Rural Works Programme 

In these districts, planned action has 
been taken to frame a suitable work pro¬ 
gramme which will be labour-intensive. 
In the hard core of the drought-affected 
areas, conservation and development of 
natural resources of land and water are 
most important. The relevant lalwur-in- 
tensive programmes for this purpose in¬ 
clude the following scheme*; 

(i) Medium and minor irrigation pro¬ 
jects (all aspects, indudmg field utihsa- 
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tion activities, land levelling and other 
infra-structure facilities necessary to 
develop the entire command area; this will 
include roads and marketing complexes 
where these are necessary). 

<il) Soil conservation and afforesta¬ 
tion, 

(iii) Village and district roads neces- 
aary to open up the area and for increas¬ 
ing agricultural production. 

The emphasis m the new Rural Works 
Programme for chronically drought-affected 
areas would be on the construction of civil 
works of a permanent nature as would con¬ 
tribute to the mitigation, if not the total 
eradication, of the scarcity conditions in the 
areas concerned. 

During the period of cKinstruction, they 
would contribute to the direct employ¬ 
ment of the persons of the locality; one of 
the safeguards to be taken would be to 
ensure that they do not result in influx of 
labour frt>m elsewhere into these areas, 
thus, In a sense, aggravating the existing 
situation All these works will be inte¬ 
grated into local areas’ development pro¬ 
grammes designed to generate a longer- 
term employment potential for agricul¬ 
tural labour. 

Master Plans 

For each selected Rural Works Pro¬ 
gramme district, a Master Plan will be 
prepared for a suitable period of time. The 
Master Plans will include schemes rele¬ 
vant to the objectives of the Rural Works 
Programme keeping in view the poten¬ 
tials and the needs of the local areas. 

All these schemes would be integrated 
with the on-gomg development pro¬ 
grammes, and Rural Works Programme 
schemes would be an additionality to the 
effort under the normal Plan. The assist¬ 
ance made available to the States under 
the programme is 100 per cent grant ex¬ 
cept in case of a small component of soil 
conservation works carried out on the pri¬ 
vate lands of the farmers, in which case, 
according to the practice in various States, 
the pattern of assistance is 25 per cent 
grant and 75 per cent loan 

Tlie Master Plans would' be fairly ex¬ 
haustive to provide a ready-made source of 
well-considered viable schemes so that the 
programme can be enlarged m the unfor¬ 
tunate event of any future scarcity during 
the operation of the programme. 

The programme is thus both preventive 
as well as curative. It is curative insofar 
as advance planning would be introduced 
in taking up works under scarcity relief 
operations It is preventive in the sense 
that development works to increase the 
productivity of land and labour in the 
longer run would contribute to the mitiga¬ 
tion of scarcity Appropriate guidelines 
and a format for preparation of Master 
Plans have been worked out and circulated 
to the States. 

Employment generation 

It is not possible precisely to quanti¬ 
fy the employment potential of the pro¬ 
gramme at this svage; however, for every 
Rs 1 crore of expenditure under the pro¬ 
gramme. employment is expected) to be 
provided In relevant working season of 




the year for about 25^000 to 30,000 persons^ 
The degree of labour intensiveness is 
different for schemes in different sectors. 

The State Governments have been re¬ 
quested to estimate the employment gene¬ 
ration of the proposed schemes. Steps have 
already been taken to ensure maintenance 
of adequate records at the works sites for 
collection of necessary data. Simultaneous 
steps have also been taken to study the 
actual effects on employment generation 
and for long-term evaluation of the 
programme. 

Administration and co-ordination 

The administrative responsibility Ibr 
various programmes rests with the State 
Ckivemmcnts and the Union Ministries 
concerned. For co-ordination at the Centre, 
the Government of India has set up in 
the Planning Commission a Committee for 
Co-<»rdination of Rural Development and 
Employment. This committee is responsible 
for formulation and review of the progress, 
co-ordination at all appropriate stages and 
evaluation at suitable intervals of various 
special programmes including the Rural 
Works Programme for chronically drought- 
affected areas. 

With a view to securing needed co¬ 
ordination at the State level, instructions 
have been issued to the State Governments 
for constitution of appropriate co-ordination 
committees at the State level and for the 
appointment oi a suitable senior officer, 
who should be m a position to supervise, 
guide, plan and co-ordmate the various 
schemes throughout the State and be res¬ 
ponsible for their implementation and 
execution. 

As regards field agencies for implemen¬ 
tation of schemes, this will have to be 
determined by the State Governments, for 
each item of work under the new pro¬ 
gramme, whether the existing agencies 
would be the most effective instrument or 
whether any adjustment would be neces¬ 
sary. The State Governments will have 
to determine the most suitable method of 
implementation of the programme and en¬ 
sure that there is proper co-ordination, 
supervision, planning and execution at the 
distnct level. 


mentatidn of ttural Works Fiwiiinihe in 
13 States^ schemes to be Implemented dur- 
ing the current year (1970-71) had been 
sanctioned for 45 districts by the middle 
of February 1971. (Italics added.) An 
outlay of Hs 13115 crores has been 
approved for the schemes to be imple¬ 
mented during the year 1970-71. Schemes 
for the remaining nine districts are 
under formulation, ^niultaneou$ly, ac¬ 
tion is being taken for formulation of 


Master Plans on the basis of which the pro¬ 
gramme for the future years would be 
sanctioned. 


According to the reports so far receiv¬ 
ed from the States, field implementation is 
in progress in almost all the 45 district.^ 
with varying degrees of intensity. The pro¬ 
gramme has been organised very speedily 
and the expenditure is likely to be of the 
order of about Rs 9 crores during the cur¬ 
rent year. Since various organisational, 
procedural and financial details have been 
sorted out, the programme would have a 
much higher tempo in the coining years. 


List 0 / 54 Districts selected for implemen- 
tation of Rural Works P rogra m me. 

Andhra Pradesh: Anantapur, Kurnool, 
Cuddappah, Chittoor, Mehboobnagar. 

Bihar: Monghyr, Palamau, one unit for 
3 sub-divisions, namely Nawada sub-divi¬ 
sion of Gaya district and Bhabhua and 
Sasaram sutnlivisions of Shahabad district. 

Gujarat: Panchmahals, Kutch, Jam¬ 
nagar, Rajkot, Amreli, Banaskantha, Suren- 
dranagar. 

Haryana: Mohindergarh. 

Madhya Pradesh: Jhabua, Dhar, Sidhi, 
Betul. 

Maharashtra: Ahmednagar, Sholapur, 
Nasik, Poona, Satara, Sangli. 

Mysore. Bijapur, Chitradurga, Kolar, 
Dharwar, Belgaum. 

Orissa: Kalahandi, Boudh Phulbani. 

Rajasthan: Jaisalmer, Barmer, Pali, 
Jalore, Bikaner, Chum, Jodhpur, Bans- 
wara, Nagaur, Dungarpur. 

Tamil Nadu: Dharmapuri, Ramanatha- 


The schemes are drawn up by the State 
Governments in consultation with the local 
authorities and scrutinised by the respec¬ 
tive technical divisions of the Ministries in 
the Government of India. A stream-lined 
procedure for early sanction of schemes 
has been evolved. 


puram. 

Uttar Pradesh: Mirzapur, Banda, 
Allahabad. "Varanasi, Hamirpur, Jalaun. 

West Bengal: Purulia and Midxiapur 
(one unit) and Bankura (one unit), 

Jammu and Kashmir: To be identified. 
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Crash scheme 
for rural employment 


The following is the crash scheme for 
rural employment announced by the Union 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Commu-- 
nity Development and Co-operation 
(Department of Community Development). 

a view to alleviating the pro- 
“ vailing condition of unemployment 
and under-employment in rural areas, the 
Government of India has decided that a 
scheme for the execution of essentially 
labour-intensive projects in all the dis¬ 
tricts 6f the country should be implement¬ 
ed with utmost urgency. This scheme hias 
been designated as “Crash Scheme for 
Rural Employment”. The essential ele^ 
ments of this scheme are indicated below: 

Already several schemes, which have 
both employment generation and produc¬ 
tion aspects, are in operation in various 
parts of the country. Notable among these 
are the schemes in respect of Small Far¬ 
mers Development Agencies (SFDA) 
and Marginal F^armers and Agricul¬ 
tural I-^bourers (MFAL). In addition, 
there is also the Rural Works Pro¬ 
gramme which is designed to produce 
durable assets through labour-intensive 
projects in areas that are chronically 
prone to drought. The majority of the 
districts of the country do not come with¬ 
in the purview of these schemes. The 
Crash Programme for Rural Employment 
(hereinafter referred to simply as the 
Scheme) is, therefore, intended for the 
benefit of all the districts of the country 
and particularly districts not covered by 
the other schemes. 

The Scheme will come into operation 
in April, 1971 and, as decided so far, will 
remain in operation till the end of the 
Psurth Plan period, that is, till March 
31, 1974. The Scheme will be a Centrally- 
sponsored one but implemented through 
the agency of State Governments and 
Union Territories. At present it is outside 
the Plan. If approved by the National 
Development Council it will be included 
in the Plan. The Scheme is likely to cost 
Rs 50 crores per annum, This cost will be 
borne entirely by the Government of 
India. 

The Scheme contemplates direct gene¬ 
ration of emplo^ent through the execu¬ 
tion of projects which are essentially 
laibour-intenaive in all the districts of the 
country. The Scheme has e two-fold pur- 
po^., ^rst, each project should provide 
employment for 1,0(K) persons on an 
average continuously over a working sea¬ 
son d ten montStus in a year in every dist- 
rtet. Secimdly^ each project should produce 
#6iiicg' ^ of a durable nature in 

with local development plane. 

-v tte 4t!Qta ^1,0(10 persons, per distxiet 
as rigid. Some flexi¬ 


bility is permissible. The need for the 
generation of employment in some dis- 
tricts may be more acute than in other 
districts for the reason that other schemes 
for providing alternative opportunities of 
employment may be available in the lat¬ 
ter and not in thie former, or that the for¬ 
mer are more populous than the latter or 
for similar other reasons. Therefore, devia¬ 
tion from the thousand person quota is 
permissible in some cases. The extension 
of the quota in such cases will however 
be limited to a number which will be 
equivalent to the number of blocks in the 
districts multiplied by 100, 

The projects should employ as far as 
possible persons belonging to families 
where no adult member is employed. H it 
i.s not always possible to adhere to this 
principle, persons should be selected for 
employment with due regard to the 
possibility of their finding alternative 
employment. In other words, a person who 
is not likely to find any employment any- 
wftiere should be given pi^eronce over 
one who is likely to find some employ¬ 
ment somewhere. 

The rate of wage to be paid to the per¬ 
sons employed in the district projects shall 
be equal to the off-season rate for agricul¬ 
tural labourers m the district and shall not, 
in any case, exceed Rs 100 per month. Care 
should be taken to see that the rate of 
wage is not fixed in such a manner as 
either to induce people to give up employ¬ 
ment which they have already secured and 
to seek employment in the projects or to 
fail to attract unemployed or under¬ 
employed people. 

The projects that will be undertaken 
should be essentially labour-intensive like: 
(a) road-building; (b> reclamation and 
development of land; (c) drainage, em¬ 
bankments etc; (d) water conservation 
and ground-w’ater recharging; (e) minor 
irrigation: (/) soil conservation: (g) afforesta¬ 
tion; and (h) special repairs—as distin- 
gui.shed from ordinary, day-to-day, main¬ 
tenance repairs—of existing assets with a 
view to making them durable and more 
useful. 

This list is illustrative and not exhaus¬ 
tive. Any projcLt that is labour-intensive 
can be undertaken subject only to the con¬ 
dition that works or assets of a durable 
nature are produced and they are in con¬ 
sonance with local development need.*?. 

It is -realised that if the projects are to 
.produce durable assets they may require 
for their execution not only labour-— 
although that will be the more important 
part of it but also materials, equipment 
etc. The Scheme, therefore, pennits some 
expenditure on these items. Their cost 
should not, however exceed 25 per cent of 
the cost of labour. From the indications 
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given above, the cost of labour for any 
project can bo determined. The cost of 
materials etc may how’cver vary from pro¬ 
ject to project but will have to be limited 
to 25 per cent of the cost of labour. The 
following illustration in this regard will 
be helpful. If 1,000 persons on an average 
are employed in every district for ten 
months in the year at a wage of Rs 100 per 
month, the cost of labour for every project 
will be Rs 10 lakhs per annum. Twenty- 
five per cent of this sum is Rs 2.50 lakhs. 
Thus each district can expect to get 
Rs 12.50 lakhs per annum. 

The responsibility for the maintenance 
of the works or assets that will emerge 
after the completion of every project will 
bo that of the State Governments and 
Union Territories. Guidelines have been 
sent to all State Governments and Union 
Territories for the implementation of the 
Scheme. The State Governments and 
Unioa Territories will be formulating pro¬ 
jects in accordance with these guidelines 
for the remaining three years of the Fourth 
Plan period commencing from April 1971. 
The projects will be sent to the Govern¬ 
ment of India as and when they are ready 
for sanction. Tile projects will be sanc¬ 
tioned by the Government of India in the 
Department of Cbmmunity Development 
after the latter are satisfied that the pro¬ 
jects are in accoixlance with the Scheme. 

Suitable machinery has been devised 
by the Government of India to ensure that 
the projects of the States and Union Terri¬ 
tories are scrutinised expeditiously and 
sanctions are also issued expeditiously. 
The States and Union Territories have 
been requested to make similar arrange¬ 
ments for ensuring that the projects are 
executed efficiently. 

For the success of the Scheme much 
will depend upon the interest taken in it 
by the States and Union Territories, and 
upon the co-operation and assistance ex¬ 
tended by them to the Government of 
India. The Prime Minister has written 
letters to all Chief Ministers and the Gov¬ 
ernors of the two States which are at pre¬ 
sent under President r Rule—West Bengal 
and Oiissa—emphasising the importance 
of the Scheme and the need for its urgent 
and effective implementation. The Union 
Minister in charge of the Community 
Development Department will be speaking 
to the Chief Secretaries of all States and 
Union Territories in this connection at a 
conference in New' Delhi slxortly. 

In conclusion, it is to be emphasised 
that the Scheme is not intended to be 
either a scheme for test relief or gratuitou.s 
relief. Undoubtedly, the primary objective 
of the Scheme is to be provide employ¬ 
ment for a section of unemployed or under¬ 
employed people. Such f/nployment is 
however to be found in ventures that w'ill 
be conducive to the total development 
effort of the nation. Since the intention 
of the Government of India is not to spend 
money gratuitously, the expenditure of 
money has to be justified by the produc¬ 
tion of durable assets of value to the 
nation. The generation of employment is 
an important part of the Scheme. The final 
product of the employment to be generat¬ 
ed is perhaps a more important part. 
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BUDGET STATISTICS 


Central Budget : Revenue receipts and disbursements 
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1070-71 1 

1971-72 

(B.E.) 

(R,E.) 

(B.E.) 1 

I 

(B.E.) 

(R.K.) 

(B.E.) 


I 


RECEIPTS 




A. Debt rataod in India: 




Qrow borrowinge . 

455.00 

427.59t 

6(K).00 

£«m: Repaymenta. 

293.30 

291.30 

332.10 

Net 

161.70 

136.29 

167.90 

B. Foreign loana; 




(a) PX. 480 Aid: 




(i) Dollar credit 

84.00 

81.37 

114.37 

(ii) Rupee loons 

35.00 

60.00 

12.00 

(iii) P.L. 480 deposits (net) 

13.27 

— 9.69 

—13.04 

(d) Other loans. 

600.00 

660.00 

540.00 

Total receipts . 

732.27 

671.78 

663.33 

Lw : Repayments. 

200.25 

196.46 

216.23 

Net 

6.32.02 1 

476.32 

437.10 

0. Repayment of loans and advances 

825.00 

930.00 

930.00 

D. Other items: 




(o) Small savings 

140.20 

145.30 

180.40 

\b) Other reoeipts 

164.79 

416.96 1 

308.14 1 

1 

1 

i 

Total (o)-}-(6) ,. 

304.99 

562.26 

488.64 , 

Total capital reoeipts .. 

1,823.71 

2.104.87 

1 

2,923.54 1 


* Effect of Budget proposola. 


DISBURSEMENTS 



1 

A, C.vil expenditure: 




(a) Social and development aorvioea .. 

349.87 

322.30 

305.97 

(5) Economic services: 

(i) Multi-purpose river schemea, 
etc. 

(ii) Public works, etc. 

(iii) Transport and communications. 

71.26 

92.64 

38.71 

69.40 

79.86 

23.32 

58.20 

100.46 

30.57 

(c) Other exi>enditure ; 

(i) Currency and mint 

(ii) MiscellairicsauA .. 

12.03 

—29.15 

184.28 

14.88 

9.06 

—13.43 

Total civil expenditure .. 

524.35 

684.03 

490.02 

B. Posts and telegraphs 

35.00 

15.80 

38.00 

0. Railway capital outlay. 

150.00 

126.10 

151.00 

D- Defence capital outlay 

133.07 

142.94 

163,43 

E. Ijoans and Advances : 

(i) Stabvi and Union Torritorios 

(ii) Others 

878.25 
467.10 

1.039.40 

524.22 

066.30 

586.64 

Total loans and odvanooe 

1,345.44 

1,563.71 

1,552.94 

Total capital disbursomenta 

2,188.46 

2,532.58 

2,395.89 

Deficit (—) on capital account .. 

—364.76 

—427.71 

—372.35 

Overall deficit (—) 

—220.94 

—229.67 

—396.90 
+ 177.37* 


t Esioludea Ra 75 croroa of ad hoe treasury bills converted into dated ^oouritiM. 


Gross capital formation out of the budgetary resources of the Central Government 


(Rs crorea) 




Total 

Total 

Total 

i 

1 

1 










1960-61 

First 

Second 

Third 

1960-61 

1901-02 

1902-631 

1903-64 

1964-05 

1966-66 

1066-07 

1067-68 

1068-60 

1969-70 

1070-71 



Plan 

Plan 

Plan 



1 i 







(R.E.) 

(B.E.) 

^f. OroBB eapltal formation by 




! 


j 


1 

1 

■ 







tiM Ceninl Oovernment 

(l)+(2)+(J). 

80.1 

612.3 

1,444.5 

2,445.1 

307.4 

343.1 

432.1 

551.8 j 

597.7 

520.4 

500.2 

467.1 

i 

333.9} 

507.0 

614.8 

1. Fixed oBoots 

79.6 

593.9 

1,362.3 

2,366.4 

302.0 

i 331.4 

424.9 

498.7 i 

561.3 - 

549.1 

508.6 

465.4 

448.7 

613.1 

624.8 

2. Works stores .. 

3. Increase in stocks of 

0.9 

9.8 

8.3 

99.6 

38.4 

|- 0.7 

26.9 

43.3 1 

28.8 

12. 

1.6.1 

7.2 

— 10.1 

— 10,3 

— 3.7 

foodgrains 

- 9.3 

8.6 

73.9 

— 0.8 

1 43.8 

' 12.4 

—19.7 

9.8 

17.0 

—29.9 

—21.4 

4.5 

—104.7} 

4.2 

- 6.3 

II. OfOBB financial asslBtance for 






. 







1 



capital formation (4)+(3) f 
(6> .. 

48.7 

992.7 

2,460.3 

4,706.6 

554.6 

i 

619.3 j 

744.8 

1 972.8 1 

1,084.7 

1,285.0 

1 

1,293.0 

1,207.6 

I193.7§ 

1 1237.8$ 

1,389.9 

4. To Slate Governments.. 

5. To non-departmental 

41.1 

816.7 

1,373.2 

2,837.4 1 

3Jy 3 

374.4 1 

[ 447.6 

! 604.4 1 

1 ' 

1 671.6 

739.1 

1 

725.5 

603.1 

708.6 

j 606.o’ 

722.0 

comnwroial undortaku\g 

5.2 




1 



1 ' 








* 

81.1 

932.4 1 

1.058.8 

•JH).7 

208.6 

253.8 

I 334.6 i 

1 364.2 1 

1 492.0 

510.0 

460.,5 

433-0§ 

470.0§ 

575 3 

6. To others t 

2.4 

05.9 

l.')4.7 

210.4 ] 

24,6 

36.3 

38.4 

i 33.8 1 

i 48.9 1 

.73.0 

57.5 

64.0 

52.1 

71.8 

02.6 

111. OroBB capital formation out 









1 


i 



j 

I 

ol the budgetary roBOurceB of 
the Central Government 

i 



. 


1 





! 



, 1 


a+11) . 

128.8 

1,605.0 

3,904.5 

7,151.7 

862.0 

962.4 

1,176.911,524.6 1.682.4^ 1,805.4 

1,793. Zj 

1.674.7 

1,527.6 

1,744.8 1 

2,004.7 

IVr^Llne III aB percentage of gross 



1 




i 


; 1 

1 


-j 


.1 


nattofial product II 

1.3 

3.2 

5.9 

7.2 

1 


! 6.5 

i 

; 8.4 

1 7.9 

! 8.3 i 

: 7.1 1 

‘ 1 

5.6 

5.0 

! 5 3 I 

1 ‘ 

5.4 


l^OTC^ i—• Publio uodertakinga op«^atod by autonomous corporotiorw t>r oompanioe. 
t fDelude loBoa and grants to local authoritiea for capital formation^ 


t Ejtcltides transfer of foodgtalns to the Food Corporation antounting to Ra 58 croree. 

I Exoludea loinui to the Food Oorporsiion of India for the stock-ftUlng of foodgrain# —Rh liM) orores for J ft08-6»and Rs 25 crores for I y«9-7l> (R.R.) 
U Dorsved by CJR,.B* 

" ' SOtrBOBS't dovewnmeht of India. Ifiniatrv of Finanea. Fmaomia Sim’vttn. eUnA 707/).7/. 

















BUDGET STAtlStiCS 


Year 

Direct 

taxes 

Indirect 

taxes 

V. ■ 

. Total iaXM 

. (l-fS)' • 

■ONI?''; ' 

i8Jtu[TOn'.'(4)' 


(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(4) 

(5) 

1948-49 

230 

362 

601 

NJl. 


1949-60 

219 

394 

613 

N.A. 


1960-61 

231 

428 

659 

0,672 

6.9 

First Plan 






1961-62 

243 

631 

774 

10,091 

7.7 

1962-63 .. . . 

248 

461 

709 

9.871 

7,2 

1963-64 

240 

473 

713 

10,551 

6.8 

1954.66 

237 

623 

760 

9,824 

7.7 ■ 

1956-56 

266 

558 

813 

1«,S83 

7.8 

iSccend Plan 

1066-57 

293 

646 

939 

11,794 

- 

■ 

8.0 

1057-68 

323 

789 

1,112 

12,030 

a.2 

1968-60 

336 

817 

1.163 

13,340 

8.6 

1969-60 

371 

914 

1,285 

13,824 

9.3 

1960-61 

420 

1,040 

1,460 

14,029 

10.4 

Third Plan 






1961-62 

467 

1,190 

1,667 

14.860 

11.2 

1962-63 

674 

1,408 

1,082 

15,803 

12.5 

1963-64 

707 

1,714 

2,421 

18,088 

18.4 

1964-66 

763 

1,931 

2,694 

21,176 

12.7 

1965-66 

776 

2,273 

3,048 

21,839 

14.0 

Annual Plans 

1966-67 

832 

2,694 

3,426 

26,285 

18.5 

1967-68 

831 

2,784 

3,615 

29,889 

12.1 

1068-09 



3,880* 

30,329 

12.8 

Fourth Plan 






1969-70 

,. 


4,080* 

33,010 

12.4 

1970-71 



4,370* 

36,960* 

11.8 

1 


K.A. —Not Availablo. 

* Eisbiinat<ed by Commerce Reaearcli Bureau. 

SOURCE • For years li)48-i9 to lD/59-80, Central Statistical Organisation, Government of India, EstikuatOB 
of National JEnoome, January 1903, Tabic 6, pp. 10>U. and for years 1960-61 to 1967<68, Central 
Statistical Orfi^sation, Govormnent of India, Estiinatos of National Product (Revised Series), 
August 1970, Table 8, p. 16. Column (6) derived by us. MB 
NOTE : Data on iuicos cover taxes collected by Central, State and localjgovemments. 


Transfer of resources from the Centre to the States 


(Rb croreB) 1 


Xlenourc'ca made availabl** by the Centro 



Year 

jShared 

Grants 

1 

1 Loans 

i 

Total j 


taxes 


j GrosB 

Net 

(Not.) j 

1 

(1) 

(2) 

(») 

1 

1 (4) 

(5) 

i 

(6) 1 

.'1961-62 

62.9 • 

33.9 

00.8 

48.0 

1 

136.4 , 

1962-63 

73.H 

36.0 

02.0 

78.2 

188.0 

1953-641 .. 

72.8 

45 3 

124.0 

110.8 

228.9 1 

1954-65 

71.6 

61.4 

103.4 

174.8 

207.H j 

1966-56 

81.4 

48.2 

240 5 

226.5 

356.1 1 

tBtal First Plan period 

352.5 

214.8 

719.7 

637.9 

i,20«.i ■ 

1056-67 

78.2 

38.8 

201.4 

154.0 

281.0 

1067-68 

120.9 

114.4 

276 0 

216.3 

460.0 ! 

W8-.59 

162.1 

141.5 

293 7 

232,0 

635.6 1 

Y: 1969-00 

169.9 

181.6 

276 6 

193.9 

645.4 ' 

i\ 1000-61 

179.0 

224.1 

32.S. 1 

233.7 

63.5.8 1 

^Btjll Second Plan period 

719.1 

790.4 

1,374.8 

1,037.9 

2,448.4 1 

j 

li'"'- 

fyr 1901-62 

178.4 

214.$ 

452.4 

j 318.6 

7U.7 

1- 1962-63 

224.1 

219.0 

1 523.5 

i 378.8 

822.8 

b'.'-.ma-tu .. 

269.6 

234.0 

624.0 

1 444.0 i 

j 93$.1 

1?- 1964-65 

257.9 1 

285.8 

680.1 

i 464,1 

1 1,007.8 

fev 1965-66 

i 276.1 

348.4 

821.4 

, 646.2 ' 

i 1,169.7 

third Plan period 

1,196.0 

1,302.9 

3,101.4 

I 2JS1.2 

j 

1 4,650.1 

1). 1966-67 

372.6 

413.1 

919.8 

1 638.5* i 

1,424.2 

'1967-68 .. 

410.7 

479.0 

877.6 

j 492.5 

1,387.2 

l968>-69 (R.E.) .. 

491.0 

507.2 

895.4 

1 8S1.8 : 

1,320.0 

P^196940(iUE.) 

621.7 

636.1 

1,036.1 

1 ' 

I 896.3 

M56.1 

1970-11 

766.4 

670.1 

1,011,7 

346.7 

1,673.8 


850-3 

785,5 

987.1 

386.6 

1,868.4. 


Total Percentage 
expend!- «of 


1,680.4 

1,807.6 

2 , 102.2 

2,366.3 

2,823.0 

10,719.5 


























Amar DyerChem Ltd 

Chairman, Shri Amritlal Kalidas Doshi's Speech 


«EECH by the Chainnaii, Shri Amrlt- 
S lal KaUdas Boahl deU\cted at the nth 
^ual Gcmeral Meeting ot the Company 
on 3rd June - 

I have great pleasure m welcoming you 
this afternoon to the 17th Annual General 
Mlceting of the Company and to plate be¬ 
fore yoM the Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors and the Audited Accounts of 
the Company for the year ended 31st Dec¬ 
ember 1970 which have already been 

Circulated. 

I hope you had an oppoitunity to go 
thioufih the Directors’ Report and the 
Accounts With your permission, I shall 
tdke them as read 


Company’s Operations 

I am glad to report to you that the 
year 1970 has been unusually good m com¬ 
parison with the last year There was an 
increase m sales both in quantity and value 
during the period under review The Sales 
Turnover of the Company was httle more 
than 50 per I'cnt m teims of value as com¬ 
pared to the year 1969 as can be seen from 
the followfing flares 


Salofl 




1 tnr 

l%0 Rb 
1«70 Rfi 


T alne 

0 71 34,4K) 
JO 10 03 000 


The year under review was also an 
year marked for the shortage of some im¬ 
ported and indigenous raw materials and 
for delay in getting necessary import 
licences The Company therefore was forc¬ 
ed to buy import entitlements at very high 
pienuums to meet the demand which came 
up very suddenly in the second half of the 
year 


Progress During the Current Year 

However the demand has abated from 
the beginning of the year, due to various 
factors, major ones being (1) tight money 
position and (2) crisis that has overtaken 
the textile industry The Sales Turnover, 
therefore, for the four months of the cur¬ 
rent year is as below 

Pertod 1 

(in f roroH) 

January to April 1970 . Rs 3 20 

January to Apnl 1971 Rh 3 07 

Nevertheless your Company has a wide 
spectrum of dyes and operations are fairly 
bi Odd-based to tide over such slump 
penods But this shall call for greater 
eiforts on the part of the Company to main¬ 
tain sales in the current year It is, how¬ 
ever, too early to say that working results 
of the current year will be as favourable 
as those of the last year 

KC.A. Private Limited, a Subsidiary of 
the Company 

As indicated in the Directors' Report, 
K C A Pnvate Limited has become a 
subsidiary concern in the year under 
review KCA is expected to make good 
progress with the guidance of your Com¬ 
pany and will extend Its operations to 
other groups of dyes and intermediates so 
as to enlarge its present production Your 
Directors hope that very soon KCA will 
contribute to the profitability of your 
Company. 


KCA. has manutactunng licpnces of 
the following citegones of Dyes and 
Intermediates 

1 Licence No L/21/N-20/60 Dated 
17th March 1960 foi • 

(a) A/o Dyes comprising ot Chro¬ 
mium complex colours and Acid and Diicct 
colours GOO tonnes per yeai 

(b) Intermediates lequired in the 
manuficture of dyes mentioned above 425 
tonnes per year 

2 Licence No L/21/10/60-CH III 
dated 31-1-1961 for 

Food Colours '] 

Acetate Colouis 
Silk Colours 
Chrome Colouis 
Light Fast Colours oor. 

Oil Colours 
Special Dyes lor 
Leather 

Papei and other 
Industi les 
After implementation of this pro¬ 
gramme which Will of course, take some 
time the Company will make additional 
groups of Dyestufib, and thus it will be 
furthei bi Odd-based to meet and cope with 
the requiiemenls of the country’s demand 
of almost all dyes consuming industries 

Research 

Your Company has enlarged its re- 
SGdich activities and as m the past these 
have paid rich dividends 

After receiving Sir P C. Ray Award in 
1966, the Company has again been aw aided 
‘Mafdtlal Group Awaid’ newly instituted 
by the Indian Merchants’ Chamber for 
“Original Research and Invent’on Contri¬ 
buting to the Development and Manufac¬ 
ture of Fibre Reactive I>yestufTs 

Expansion 

As indicated m th#* Directors’ Report, 
youi Company has expansion scheme of 
Vat Dyes, Rubbei C'Tiemicals and Cyanuric 
Chlonde, on hand Our diversification 
plans, as already mentioned m the Direc¬ 
tors Report, are designed to broaden the 
base of the Comp iny’s manufacturing 
’ctiviiies 

Exports 

The exports during the year 1970 were 
more than those m the year 1969 as can 
be seen from the follovting figures 
i mr T alue 

19()9 . Rh 2S 17 lews 

1970 Rfl 28 HO Ijwn 

Your Company’s performance, m this 
field, would have been much better had 
it not been for the international shortage 
of intermediates and increased demand m 
the country However, the exports during 
the current year, for first four months, are 
considerably more m comparison with 
those of 1970 We have already reached the 
figure of Rs 17 64 lacs as against Rs 5 2C 
lacs dunng the same period m 1970 

Technical Collaboration with a Company 
in Argentina 

The Company has established a prece¬ 
dent by exporting know-how and technical 



asi^fance to a concern in Argentina for 
^ manufdfture of Reactive Dyes and 
Optical Whitencri, for Cotton Nvhn and 
Polyester Fibres Yoin Dirtctois a/e 
to inform you that your Company is the 
first Indian contern to ofTu Tnhaital 
Collaboration, m the Uyc.,tulT Fi<dJ to a 
foreign counti^ 

Training Scheme and Labour 

In Older to uik jn\ ItAinonl ot 

engineers, the Govemimnt oi Indi i havL Vi¬ 
tiated a practical tiainmg sUpt nd mo 
Your Company has fully co-(p(jjiod uith 
the Western Region Boaid an<i has 'uoe pted 
ten young engineers for one year s pi aft i il 
training m engineering in the Kalyan Far - 
toiy under the Government Scheme anrl a 
stipend of Rs 250 per month is paid ta ich 
such tiainee. 

Besides above scheme, the Oompanv 
has also a tiaming scheme for Graduate 
Engineers initiated jn 1968 and the scheme 
has expanded since then At present the 
Company has three years training scheme 
m the field of Civil Mechanical and Eh'c- 
t’ldl Engineering and is paying stipend of 
Rs 250 Rs 300 and Rs 350 per month dur¬ 
ing the first second and thud years Iram- 
iiig icspectivcly These trainees, il they 
are found suitable and efiicient on the 
conclusion of the r training period are ah* 

SOI bed in the Company subject to vacancy 

In this manner your Company is play¬ 
ing its part m helping the LOunUVb techm- 
col man-power to gam practical experience 
in engineering and hnd suitable employ¬ 
ment either m your Company or m any 
oih(‘r industrial cxincerns 

Our relations with the workeis con¬ 
tinue to be cordial In 1970 we concluded 
negotiations and signed a new agreement, 
for three yeais for wage scale and other 
demnds, ds the pievious agi cement in the 
matter hid expired 

General 

It IS my plessant duty to express my 
deep sense of gratitude to my colleagues 
on youi Company’i, Boaid of Directors for 
all then co-opeiation and valuable guid 
ance m managing the alfaiis of the Com¬ 
pany and to the Maniging Director who 
has been whole-heartedly devoting all his 
time in developing and enhmcing the 
business of your Company 

Finally I shall failnig m mv duty if 
I was not to expre>s my appiocialum to 
the officers and members of the staff foi 
services lendercd and for their team spirit 

While thanking yini all once again for 
youi continued suppoit and for the con¬ 
fidence expressed in us in all the new^ ven¬ 
tures, I now commend the Report and 
Statement of Accounts for adoption and 
piopose the following Resolution 

^ RESOLVED that the Directors Rc- 
poit Audited Accounts, Balance Sheet anrl 
Prifit anrl I^iss Account, of the Company 
lor the financial year that ended on 31st 
Decombei 1970 with the Auditors’ Report 
there on be ind they are hereby ppre ved ’ 

Til ink you 


A K. Doshi 

Chairman 

NB Thi^ does not purpoit to a 
record of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting 


loss 


UNION BANK OF INDIA 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1. The Directors have ploatiuro m pu muting th«> aud(t<<l Halaiico Sheet and 
Profit ond Loss Account for ihu year endod Slst DiMKmber, 31)70. 

2 In the first full year (itt< r ualiouatiaation the Itunk’a porforznanco can 
‘genoreUy be consiclernd «iuilo ii ior> In spite ol the nso in operational 
' einenses, burden of ifnplem«tit«lnu <d now wage twulos, both foi worknifn and 
I officer stall of the Bank, and load HHnltuig from opening of as many oa 101 now 
i bronobes, the working rewulis wlto nuito Hatisraitory The nf t prolit for the year, 
I,after provi^ng for taxation, fame to Ks 4y,73,82(> 75 Irom which the following 
j l^ppropnationa have b( on liiodo 


Rs. Amount tranaforred to Uosorvo Fund in terms of Kb 

hot turn 3 (0) ol the Bonking Companios (Aoquisibion 
8,75,000 00 ami rranAfor of Undmtakings) Act, 3070 0,75,000 00 

15,00,000 00 Amount provided lor Bonus to Staff 21,50,000 00 

Ualnnco amount to bo iranslei^J to Ootemmont in 
toruiB of Section 10 (7) of the Banking Oompanirs 
(Acquifljtion and Tronsfor of Dudertakings) Act, 

8,67,347 40 1970 . 17,48,820 75 


8,67,347 40 
82.42,347 40 


48,73,820 75 


3 both in roBpert of rosourcos mobilisation and ruHourcos utihsalinn, the 
lierformaueo of the Bank con lx* considorwi very satiafootory and in tune with tlio 
fiational nbje< tives. Orgaiiisationally also, tlmro is room lor c-autious optimism about 
the Bank’s ability to fooe the new elmlltiigoB and resulting problems hotter tliau 
In the past As a result of vanouH moasuros alieady introducod or proposed to bo 
introduced, the Bank should be equipped to meet the new situation with confidonoe 
4. HlatiRtuxiily speaking, m the yeai 1970 the Bank had the Ratiulaction of 
rc^Ptoring depc^sit growth at a rate tuBt^^r than that arhioved by the banking 
inausiry od a whole Jri ti rma of point to point rise depoRits of the Bank increoHod 
firom about R» 133 ciores as at Slat Docoinbei, 1909 to about Ke 175 ororta as 
of Slst Doceinbor, 1970 Bmju disregoiding the quantum of about Ba 12 croivfl of 
ourront dopoHit«, repmsoiiting ahure memoy on a now iHsue oi one of the rcputid 
oomparuoB, which were pLicod with the Bank in the Lwt fortnight of Di'cembor, the 
rate of growth m depoaits at 5 per oont oouipaptd quito favourably with 10 5 
per cent growth rate rticordcd by tho bonking indiislry 

5 Though tho Bank had introduced quite a lew now schomoa lor ch'posit 
mobilisation, their contribution to sustained deposit mobilisation appears, in our 
t SiXperionco, to bo margiuul llie ,eal c ontributnm to tSo deposit mobilisation drive, 
it IS rooliKod, ooznoH only through advanced planning, good customer service, 
Vigiloneo on economic ouviroiunont and sustaiueci efTorts anil kcx ii sense to tap any 
new funds generated in tho area It is a matter ot gratifiC4itjon for the Board that 
in tho year under review not only did tho Branch Managers sliow considcrablo 
BnihasiOHin but also there were quite a few notable jnstanc-cs where inornbors of the 
ftoff, including those in tlie subordinato cadre, sliowed a sonso of involvornont in 
^mobdtmng tho people’s savings and oaUhiug tlio imogmntion of those who vvoro 
I Jnihorto outsidg tho bonking fold. 

0 Tho Bank's londuig opotations worn kept strietiv m line with tho poheus 
laid down by the monetary authnritns Its anxiety to follow the Reserve Batiks 
mudelmos to restiict credit with a viow^ to keeping tho jinoe line m check, can bo 
^judged from the foot that dunug the riurtnt busy HoaBOii, tho Bank’s credit deposit 
mtio was maintainod well within 72 per cent without, at tho samo time, donvmg 
Dredit to key areas, 

7. The process of qualitative changes in tho Rank’s advances portfolio wos 
ftvrthc«r oamod m tlio year 1970 winch wilnoased a mniki d emphasis on prif>rity and 
fiagb« ed sectors Both tho nnmbor ot oc'Cnunts and ontHtonduigs in lospoct ol each 
of tho aeotora rocordod pigmiioant increase dm ing the year Tho ratio of priority 
’ aaotor advances to total advances uk reusod from 318 per cent at tho end of 1969 
to 38.8 per cent at tho end of 1970 This was mainlv duo to tho iru roosod nssmtarico 
to i|he Agricultural and small scale sts tors Kxpott s« cter also continued to onjov 
'tbo priority it has always had since 1965 The following comparutivo table reveals 
tito Mguilicaiit rise in tho assistauce grantcnl by the Bank to tlio vvoaker sections — 

(Rupets lu Iftc*) 

Dtormber, JM0 Deormber, 1970 


lAgilOtilture 

^ <«> DirMt 

' <t) Indirect 

I^Hioale Ixulustrlei 

nMuiport Operators 
&t«UTrwle aad SmallHastnesn 
mifbMlonalK and selt-<mp1eyoda 
I XduieaUoiiAl Loam 


' 8. The iroportanco attached by Uie Bank to the priority sectors can bo best 

' tppreoiated from tho fact that as much as 80 per cent of the investiblo resources 

E tlMithored by Uie Bank during tho year under review wont to finance these sectors, 
Lvuregardiog tho purely short term inflow of Ha. 12 ororos m tho laat week of 
Weo^ber 1970. deposit accretion during the year amounted to Rs SO croros. After 
ing the statutory hciuidity roquiromonts, Rs 20 crores were available to the 
t for cj^loyment. Of this, growilh in total odvasioe to pnonty seotoiu ooeounted 
k. 16 ororoa, i.e. 80 per cent of the acoretion to deplo;^ble reeouroee. 

With tlie transfer of Rs. 9,76,000 from the net profit, as stated abnve, the 
rve Fund of tho Bank now stands at Rs. 1,83,50,000. 


Numbor 

iialaaoo 

Porri^nURe 

>umbfr 

llalam e 

Pcroentace 

i)f 

out- 

to tutnl 

or 

out- 

S) tobU 

accriuuts sbmding 

ad\ancc8 

accounts standing 

advanoea 


llB. 



Rs 


4t0« 

4.4t 0 

E i 

S13U 

10,53 t 

t 4 

8719 

2 44 0 


20407 

7 48 1 


ftHl 

1 08 0 


838 

804 0 


£420 

7,76 0 

9 0 

4073 

13 44 0 

12 1 


14 82 0 

17 3 


17.64 0 

16 8 

53 

11 O') 


411 

76 H*) 


201 

10 o( 

O H 

1810 

70 0 ( 

1 ft 

20 

0 8 J 

^ V a 

480 

18 6 

* 1 9 

11 

0 zj 


221 

7 Oj 



27 23 0 

11 8 


43,80 0 

38 8 


10 In pursuance of the national policy of taking banking services to hitherto 
uncovered aw.tors, tho branch expansion activity of tho Bank roaohod an uu 
preoodentod scale The year undor review witaesBed tho Bank opemng 101 if^v 
branolics taking tho totol number of branches from 273 m 1969 to 374. Of thw in w 
branches, 43 were in rural contres, 37 in Bemi-urhon, 16 m urban and 5 ^ 
metropobtaii centres As a result, tho ratio of rural and sezm urban branches tu total 
bronchos of the Bank improved from 46 9 per cent at the end of 1969 to 55 6 ixr 
cent as at SUt December, 1970. 

11 Uf tte five (bstnets nHotted to the Bank under the Lead Barik Sclum<^, 
tho Bank has already submitted Survey Reports on three diutriota. Survey m tluptli 
of two other districts have also been ooinpleted within tho sohodulcd tunc anl 
reports thereon are expected to bo submitted shortly AdmuiiBtrative stopa ore also 
being taken pariicularly to educate Branch Managers m the area on tho objochves 
of Lead Bank Scheme and to onsuro their active involvoznent. It is realised that 
tho Bank's load role rosponsibilities really begin only aiter the surveys are completed 
and backward oioas and sectors needing special attention and aaai8taiif.e are 
identified In order to ensure effective implcm'^ntation of the schemes drawn up i« 
the light of tho Survey Reports, two special Ixiod Offices—one oaoh m tho FuaUm 
U.P. and Brnakulam District in Kerala—^have boon opened Those officoH aro 
manned by a team of development officors moluduig tochmoal persoimi.1 m 
Agnoulture and Small Scale Industries, 

12 Wliilo tho Bank’s standard of customer service con be considrred 
satisfac tory, there is room for improvement m various direotions Tho Bonk also 
reoogniBOs that good customei service is not oonfined to tho service at the coiuiUra 
only It IS tho Bank’s finn belief that the standard of customer service can bo 
improved inul operational costs reduced only by rationalising prooedurcs and 
introducing innovutienM This aspect is bemg given priority of attention and bold 
and tiuoginativo stops are being taken to change tune worn procedures and ineihodii 
During tho ^car under review, several such mnovotivo steps liavo boon taken hiuI 
the improvoiiunt in the stAudard of customer serviio is reflected in tho mom than 
satisfactory growth m deposits and other operations of tho Bank 

13. While tho Bank’s business and working results os also corninitment to tin 
new idi alri and policies are hourtemng, tho Board of Directors oro oonsdous of the 
inbuilt and unavoidable organisational weaknesses and deficiencies and are alive to 
tho thought that j>rocoss of geographical and functional expani^ion boa to ho 
accompanied by tho proensa of orgaruHatioiial conioLdation Tlio rnpid 
expansion of blanches all over tho country, coupled with tho Bank’s entry in the 
luthorto unexplored fields, has put soveru stram on the entire organisation As a 
result of tho acute shortapi^ of tramod persounol, znost of tho now branchis hav^ 
to be placed m charge of comparatively inexperienced officers who, despite tin ir 
ainoonty and zeal, need constant and purpoRoful guidance from tho Central 01hi.< 
Senous atlontion is, Ihorofore, paid to tho organisotionol structure of tho Bank an 1 
tho Central Offico set up is closely roviowod and strengthened from time to time 

14 The personnel lonstramts which mliilnt almost every esiiect of growth rt 
tho Bank ncodod priority ot attc^intion Accepting the suggestion ma<lo by tho Reserve 
Bank of India, it was dooidod si t up a Management Development Departmenl 
in the Custodian's Surolanat Though tho Department has not formally bwn 
conFtituted, important ospeefs of Managornent Development have already him 
given a close scrutmy Tho recruitment policy is being revised Qualitative^ changis 
in compo'^itien of staff are made with rocruitmeut of speoiahsts m Agncultiin, 
Industrial Finance and other fields with a view to improving tho quality ot ahsistance 
given to the weaker ami pnonty sectors and to providing purposeful guidaiuo to 
branches bteps have boon imtiated to dovelop a persotuioT inventory, and tnunwig 
programnioa have been recast to meet tho now situations Apart fiom strengtfioniMg 
tho existing Trauimg College in Bombay, steps are afoot to sat up a few regional 
traimng contres Possibilities of oollAbomiion witli some of the other banks for 
setting up joint regional traimng centres ore also being explored The new trainioi;^ 
programmes, including tho worluhops proposed, should assist m bridging the gapo* 
111 trained jHir-tonnel Tho steps taken so far are, admittedly, for from adequate but' 
the management is constantly seized of the problem. 

15. Whotlior it 18 deposit mobilisation, customer service or cost control 
mvolvomont of employees is vital Both in the field of deposit mobihsation and 
customer borvico, involvement of the employees at all levels, has been quite 
encouraging Considered in tho overall context of mdustnai relations in the country, 
the employer employee relations m the Bank can be said to bo generally good 
Ihoro are encouraging signs ot co operation by tho unions m promoting staff 
mvolveiucnt in achiovmg t£e objectives set boforo the Bank 

16 After rendering highly meritorious services extondmg over a period of 
over thirty seven years, the Bonk's Custodian Shri F. K. F. Nanmau rolmqinslied 
bis office on retirement in July 1970 It would not bo ex^geration to refer to 
Shn Nariman os tho architect of the Bank His sagacity and vision in bmiding up 
Union Bank from a very small bonk to its presoot size and reputation desorvcH 
Bpocial inontien Hia tenure was charaotensod oy lofty ideals of clean and dyuoniio 
management and happy industrial relations. 

17. On Shri Narunan’s rotin'iment, the Bank’s Deputy General Managrr, 
6hn F F. Gutta was appomted os tho Custodian 

18 In August 1970, an intenin Board of Directors oonBistmg, bosidGa ih® 
Custodian, of S^^ashn K H Pankh, P. £. Sadauandan, H. M. Tnvadi, D. P 
Gupta and F. K. Haul was constituted. 

10 In conclusion the Board express their iliatika and approeiation to tli® 
Custodian, Executives, Offioera, and other Moipben of Stan but for whoso 
oo'operation and efforts^these results would not ha^ been possible. 

For and on behalf of ^ Boacd, 

P, F. OUTXA, 

Cutiodkm, 

Bombay, BOIh Afoy, mu 
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UNION BANK OF THDlRr-fContmued) 

BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970 


CAPITAL AND LlAtILITIES 


PatIvu? cumin (Wliolly ownoO by Ur 
O eatral Oovornmi til) .| 


itD 


00 )| 


63.06.96.885 

26,76,92,661 


3,09.17.000 

_I 

J.IK). 17.900 I 


Oipoillt Md Otbir Aocounti:-' 

Short, FlreO and Cumulative DeiKmltR .. 66,96.07.710 85 

Savitit^B Panic Ueposltfl ..15,10.74,693 47 

Currnnt Accoauts, Contingency Accounta ( 
ttC.I 73.68.47,1'0 13 


Borrewinit fram Othar Baokiitf Coinpinits,| 
Aftalt, ate.:— 

(i> In Tmlla (nicliidt a a aum nf Hs 88,00,o()O| 
from the Indiiatrlal Dtvelopmvnt Hank 

oflndla) . 

(11) Outbldo India. 


(а) »v part of Hank’s In 
vi^tmenta p<'r oimtra 7,25,000 (K) 

(б) Under the Tiidubtrlal i 

Development Hank ul i 

India Scheme by port 

of advancLa [K*r contra H8 .oo .000 mn 


(а) TTmb'r KiciKut HIHh 
C’ tvdlt s<^cme *)f 
Ha aervn Ikiiik ut India 

ouDira 

(б) From Others .. 


176.74.U9.56R 45 


PROPERTY AND ABIETS 


Caib ; - I I 

In hand and with luserve Hank and State i 

l.ank nf Indu (including Fondgnj I 

C urrcnrj Notes).j 

BalincM with Otbar Banka la Currant i 

Account : I 

U) 111 India.. .. .. l,66.0'i.830 95 I 

ai) OutMde India. 70.4 h.441 13 | 


Manay at Call and Sbart Nolica 

Invaatmanla (at balow markat valua) : — 

(1) Honmilirt of llio lentral and Ptate 
(Jovewmt'iilH and other J'ruaton Sccu 
rltli's .. . . 


88.67,90,071 01 I 


(11) Hh.irCT— Ub P. 

lu) rnlenmivt Sliann 

Fnllv Paid .. .. 6,17,000 00 

1 reji roin e Sliaics 
Paitlyl'jiKl .. Nil 


(6) Ordinary ‘Shares 

I'nlly l‘.iid .. .. 0,56.094 3.> 

Ordiji.irv Sh m-s 

Vurllylaid .. IH,6'..C0() fit) 


(Hi) Drlv'nlnrwi 
(Iv) other luv*»t'rieiitn 

(V) Cold 


10,11 000 00 
Nd 

Ml 39,02.40.905 30 


- I 1,00,000 00 I 


2,00,05,613 5. 


Bills far Oallaalloa Baing Bills Racalvabla tu 

per contrai 


(i) Payable In India 

(11) Payable outside India .. 


15.31,40.431.77 

'>,06,60,045 39 30.'1H,M.477.0G 


(Part of I ivudineab* Ii)<lged with otiuT liankM 
lor hoir and other amngemeiita ) 

Advancas : - I 

(Other tlian tvul and doubtful di-bta for] 
»blih pniNiKkui lias been rnado to the 
sati'tf'ut. m of tiK iiidiUirB) ' 


(f) Loans OrtHtlta, 

Overdralta. i tc 
(ll In India . 

finiJndta term wl- 
\aiK/a umonntlng 
to Jta HS OO.fKM) in 
risiMHt of 'ttliidi 
r« lliiHUiA? luu» l>ei ll 
obtained frt>m tbu 
Indubtruvl Ixno- 
l<)[»ment Hank of 
India ptr lAiutra) 
ill) OhtMde India 


Srt.84.18.064 65 , 


2,80,81.032 7. Otbar Uabilitias 


(II) Hills Dtii-oviniod and 
Ibirt flam’d 

(I) Payable In India 14,62,35.375 76 

(II) Payable outfllde 

India .. .. 10.07 72.675 87 


Aecairtanaaa, Endoraamantt and Otbar ObUga* 

tlani per contra .. .. „ . • I 


1. Prailt and Laaa AeeaHnt:~> i 

Profit for the year ended 31st December 
1970 aftir proviidon for taxation but 
before provUion for bonus to Staff 

L138: Its. P 

Tranaferted to Eeserve 

Fund .. .. 9,76.000.00 

Provision for Bomu to 
Staff .. ..21.50,000 00 


Balance being amount to be transferrtd to 
the Central Oovemmont. 


OonUngcnl Liabttitin:—- 

(o) On Investments In Shan's of Joint 
Stock Companlioe . 

(6) Claims against tlw Hank not acknow- 
led^d as debts.. 

(c) Money for whIUi the Hank Is contin 
gontiy liable . 


86.84,48.064 65 


21.69.08,061 62 111.64.46,116.27 


(Parllculara of Advances as per sepatatei 
‘ichrdule attOA In'll) 


BUIa Racaladbla, Baing BilU for Collactien m 

pt r contra — 


10,87,05 206 
4.07,69.443 


(1) Piiyshin in'India 
(ii) Pa}aMo oiitsiilc India 


..1 .,31,40,431 77 


Oonitituantft* Llabllitiaa fer AceaMancas. Ea> 
donamanta and Otbar Obllgatlani per 

contra .v . 

PramiiM : - ^ 

(a) Hank's Premises less Hr P. 

Ikprrrjatl/in - 

At Cost *29.71,178 97 

Additions during tho 
year . 1.11.266 90 


Tk'du tlona during 
tlw y f\r 


Lysi • Di priTlstlon i 

virlllcii offto d.it« 8,02,446 96 


,06,60.046 29 20,38.00.477.06 j 


16,70.64,169.81 


26.88.86,041 


17,35,83.111 


(tf) Liability on account of outstanding 
Forward Exchange Contracts 

(a) Liability on Bills of Exchange rc- 
dlsa.unt6d of width Bs 31.13,407 11 
(previous year Ua. 13 . 48 , 780 ) liavu run 
off to date . 

(/) Ouarautees given on bilialf of Cub*. _ 

tomcn •. . • • • •» • * I 16t35,70,243 41 


18.76,44,868.00 


(h) Oibtr PnmiHca loss 
IV pn riatlou-- 
At riHit 

AddititUH during the 
Ycur 


Dndiicfl los during 
ihc Yiar . 



If01*: —Provlrlon to the full extent for future 
gratuities to staff baa not Iv' n made, 
the liability for which has not been 
aaccrtalneu. 


Carried forward 



IkpridiiMon writcn 
oft io ditto 


Carried forward .. 


] 219,5.»,U8.636.07 
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UNION BANK OF lNDIA-rc<»«i>>««i; 


3l-i2-10(>t) , CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES-((\mtd ) 

j 

172.43.8flA»7!i ! LrcniKlifin»r 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1970-^oniA. 


■5-((\mtd) I !i 3J-X2-lt>00 j PROPERTY AND AlUTI-KConid.) 


3J-X2-lt>00 

IW. 


168,74,40,777 

Brought over 

t. Sate D^tlt Vaults, rurniturt aui Fliturss 
Ltsi Dspreclatlufl 

! 

1 

I 

2*2,90.647 

Safe Deposit Vaults . . 

Its. P. 

20,14,250.33 

1 

i 

3 ‘2:i.rto3 

Additjons during the year 

4,05,225.49 


•26,14.250 

Nil 

Deductions during the 
yew. 

30,19,475.82 

Nil 


26,11.2:0 

Lh«ir— Depreciiitlon 
wrltkui olf to date .. 

30,19,475.82 

12.59.490.29 


iri.29.734 




l,02,fiS.37.H 

Olbro Furniture and 
FIttingH 

2.16,47,920 63 


r.4..'iR„575 

Additions during tho year 

47.65.799.90 


2,47,26,053 

79,932 

Deductions during the 
year 

2.04,12.730.02 

64,524 10 


2.4«,47.1121 

l.KSR Drprecl.ition 
wrlttm oir to date .. 

2.93,48.‘206 62 

1,06,95,817.13 

j 

1 1,86,52,389 30 1 





1.70.1{,Oi<7 

'l0. Olhsr Asssti : - 


i 

i 

1 

48,06,361 

(i) Inti,rest accrued on InvestmentB 

64,70,440 00 

81,45,10.'. 

(ii) Tfi\ d(ducted at source on Interest/ 
JiUidend nil Invi-stnientB 

1 70,76,157.74 

33.02.:{10 

(ill) Advance Paymetils of Tax 

! 1,06,606.00 

24,3.5,940 

(jv) .Stock of Printing 


' 31.89,177.17 

1,03.207 

(V) Stamps .. 


2,19,870.01 

iNil 

(vl) .Slher .. 


Nil 


AS. p 

B.&li.93,030 i7 




DAMA^'IA. I'ANDAY AM» itAJA^. 


0. X). A PTE A, ( O., 

Vfmrtcrrit Acorutikintif 


Nil 

172.43.K(’..l)73 


P. F GETTA. 
Cusrvdum. 


ill. Non-Banking Aiiati Acquirod in Satitlaefien 
i of Claims . 


I Nil 

I- 

i 223,17.fl8.2iG o7 


L. C MISTHY. 

Dtputy tieneral Manupcr. 


K, U. PARIKH 
P. K. SAUANAiNlJAN 
H. M. TIMVKUl 
1> P. GUPTA 
P. K. E.AUL 


Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 31st December, 1970 


EXPENDITURE ! >1 31-12-ldGO | INCOME 


EXPENDITURE 

Rs. 

8,t)6,H7,733 1. liiU'rtBt iiiilvl on l»i liiirr<mu\««, etc. 

3,97.13.77ft 2. fli»larl«'3 itnO Allowanc<'« nud i'rovulout Fund* .. 

01,043 a. I>lrect<>r9' iinJ I-ocnl (’onunlrtiT Mi inb<TB* Pica and Allowana 

(ft.i'fi.aiij 4. Ront. TaxrM, luMarancc, LlKlithitr, 1 ‘tf . 

1,90.701 [i. l.n\v rbarn»’s. 

20.06,902 ft. PoatUtfc, TnU'Bramu ami Stfiiu|>a. 

1,83,900 7- Auditors* Vcfs - Ra, P 


H<. P. 
4,74,10,400.80 
5.21.*24.771 25 
18,210,23 
77.01.4Sfl. 69 
1,50,709 15 
27,09.904.31 


To Statutory Auditors (Indiiding nranoli 
Audit I’nrB) . 


To Otlu r Auditors for Pruncli Audits .. 


3,05,750.00 I 
3*2.500 00 1 


31-P2-19G9 INCOME 

I (IcfiS provision made during tho year for bad and doubtful debts 
Rs. j and other usual or nocesaary provisions) 

7,.M.47.i)40 ' 1. TntrrrSt and Discount . 

1,73,25,C37 j 2. Commlwiion, Evcliango and Brokerage. 

8,1*2,703 I 3. Rents on Buildings. 

4. Not Profit on Sale of TnvoslmonU, Gold and flilvrr. liimd, 
PrenUscs and Othor Assota (not crodltod to Reserves or any 
7,79,575 I particular Fund or Account). 

6. Net Profit on Revaluation of Investments, Gold and Silver, 
Land, Prciulses and Otticr Assets (not credited to Reserves 
Nil ' or any particular Fund or Account). 


C4.74,70l j 8. Depredation on and Reimlis to the Bank's Property .. 
27.30.004 I 9. atalionexy, Printing, Advcrtl-spiuent. etc.** 

Nil !lO. I-osa from Sale of or Dealing with Non-Banking -Xsacts 

29,19,123:11. Otlmt ExiH'Udlture. 

31,00,435 'l‘2. Balance of Profit subject to proviBkm for Bonus 


Balance of Pr<*fit subject to proviskm for Bonus 

Total 


1,38,050.00 
30,00.071.43 
55.37.285.89 
Nil 

29,09,028.75 

48.73,8*26.75 


0.66.49.740 | Total .. Hs.| 12.47,09.474.13 


0. Inoomo from Non-Ranking Assets, and Profit from Sale of or 
Nil { Dealing with such Assets . 


20,84,231 ; 7. Other BeedpU 


Rs. P. 

10,11,81.110.78 

1,96,81.796 89 

50 


NU 

so,68,403 65 


Nona : - 

1 . The figures for the year 1000 Inclndc those lot tho |ire-natlonaUsod period from 1st January, 
im to 18tb July. 1909. 

2. * Include Rs. 7,78,100 luiid towards Golden Jubilee Bonus to Staff. 

3. **lnc)ude expenses on Adwxtisemeut amounting to Rs. 3,85.028.72. 

4 . PartieuUni of remuneration paid to the Immediate past Custodian for the period from 
Ut January, 1979 tu 15th July, 1970. 

(0 Salaries Rs. S2.419.S5 <IU. 60^.00); (li) Compeiuatlon In lieu of leave Bl. SOJXIO.OO (NU); 
(UD Ckmtribatloa to Provident i^nd Be. 2,701.50 (Ks. 5jp00.(K»; (iv) ICcmBtanr value of otliev 
WneSto or peronkMee Bf. 3.893.68 (Rs. 7,188.88); Total Bs, «Bt014«58 (Mm. 7E.188.48) 

I mmuM hs hncksig artrfar ^ iUU v«nr IflBt.l 


ToUl .. Be. I 12.47.00.471 U 


6 . Particdlam of remuneration paid to the pmeent Custodian for the period from 16th Jidfi 
1970 to 31st December, 107U: 

(1) Salaries Ba, 10,419.35; (11) Contribution io Provident Fund Be. 1,618.20: (lli) Monetary vnh** 
of other benefits or perqukitoi Re. 825. W; Total Ee. 21.862.55. 

DAMANTA, PANDAY AND BAJAN, 

0. D. AITK * CO.. 

Chartend Aeeountontr. 

tiffin 

L. C, MISTRT, D. P- ( 

WviM OMMTBf Mmtattr. F* S, &AVI< J 
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ONION BANK OF INDIA — {Continued) 


Schedule of Particulars of Advances required by the Uankitif; 

forming part of the Balance Sheet as at 31 


Regulation Act, 1919 attached to and 
St December, 1970 


113 

38 83 3^0 

« 63-0 

106812 360 
Ml 


d6 50,22 073 


(1) Debts considered eood In 
resooct of which the Banlc 
U fully seonred . 

(li) Debts considered fcoodj 
Irr which the Bank hold'« 
DO other security tliao 
the debtors' personal 
security 

(111) Debts considered good 
secured by the persona) 
liabilities of one or more 
parties in addition to the 
personal security of the 
debtors 

(Iv) Debts considered doabt-j 
(hi or bad, not provided 
for 


I Ijiiftiis t TJilis Dlicrianlcd 

I Ca-ihCndUs. | and | Total \vUaii la J1 12 1009 
(Mordrsft*, I to f*«r<,husid 

Tla P I 11^ V Its P Ka ^ 

TS.T’OISIS bd 13 92,41 ’ll )9 ' SO 24 4(i6>7 

fi.44.472 

I 

6 31,74 839 48 3 44 36 080 44 8 7810 899 92 I 


IaIHIW 

I mill r lit'' 
Ovonlntli' (I 


I 


Vot Applicable 


0 30.67 879 3) , 7,33.30.879 79 j 13 53.88 S'lO 10 

Nil Nil Nil 

I I 


I Dthls du« b' Diri’clnra 
ir (Mlloun of the lliuik 
r any of tlicin cither 
HI \crau> or lointli willi 
uii> oUicr perautu ^ 

) Dtbt« due b\r companlcH 
nr ftnm la wlilcfi the’ 
Dlrcct'irs ot the Hank an* 
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AUOITORI' REPORT 


III PBHHIDBNT of Indu 

1 We have audited the foregoing Balance Sheet ot Inlon Bank of India aa at 31st Docimbcr 
iroand also the furogoing Profit and Ixiss Account of the Bank for the year indod ui)on that date 
ivhlih are Incorporated the returns of 102 Branches aiidittni by iw. 60 Dranclu>s ainlltcd ij> other 
wditorH and the unaudited n turns le respect of ‘215 Dram hi s not vwltcd bj us, for the exclusion of 
fUcti Brauches from audit, concnirrracu of the lU8ir\e Bank, of India wm obtained. 

« Iho Daiani/O Bbect ami the I’roflt and I oss Account liavi* b< i n drawn up In Fomw ‘ A* nod B‘ 
wrtrtivily of the I bird Schidulo to the Banking Rogulition Act, 1049 Vicordmglj th y dls km 
SniiniHttHra us were rnqulrod to Ihi disilosod in the case of Imnkhig lompanlis prior to natioualisatiou 
by VkUiin of the proviniotis of the said Ait as read with the tilaicd provisions of tho (.nmpanica Vit 
M ''utijeit to the ]lmltation<} of such dlstlosuie and ou the basis of tiic audit indicated ui tin first 
'pu»ltraph we report that- 

la) m our opinion and to the Inst of our information and according to ttie explanations g'ven 
to ua and os shown by the books of tliu Bank 


(1) the Bal mce **tli t road «ith fho Note tliproon Is n full and fair Balance Shffit oonlalnlng 
the ntLCHsafv partlciUirr nj it Is properly drawn up so os to sxlilhlt a true and fair 
view ul the afrairs ot the Bank aa at Jlst Dooinibor, 1079 
(li) the Profit and f oss Ari-onnt rimd with the Notes thireon allows a true balance of profit 
for the >(ar nridid upon tlmt dab*, 

(b) we have obtained all tlie Ininnnntlon and f xplanatlons wliirli to tho hist of nor knowh'dge 
and belli I were noA'stuiry for tho piiriKwiw ot our nuU^t lud li c toiind ttiom to bo satisfactory ; 

(C) the transaitlons of tip 1 ank wlmli have c *mi to cur notW hue been within tho powers of 
ttis Bank. 

(d) tho rv'liirns r elscd from th(' irraucliiai of the Bank ha\e bein found adequate lor the 
purposis ot our audit 

DAMAMA PANDAY AND BVJAN, 

0 I> API r V (.0 . 

( hartertd iffountantu, 

BokfliT. 20fA ^{av 1071 
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EXPANSION CONTINUES 

Century’s performance encouraging 


VHE Century Spinning and Manufactur- 

ing Company Ltd (Chairman: Mr 
R. D. Birla, Bombay) had an excellent per¬ 
formance lor the year ended Decembi^r 31, 
1970. Sales rose to Rs 52.6 crores from 
Rs 48.4 crores in the previoiic; year. The 
gross proht was lis 14.5 crores (Rs J2.5 
crorcs). ^’he net profit, alter depreciation 
and taxation, amounted to Rs 4.6 crores 
(Hs 4 4 crores). The ordinary dividend has 
been .stepped up by 5 per cent to 45 per 
cent. 

The company’s gross proht margin 
works riut to 27.6 per cent against 25.9 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 21.1 per cent (23 8 per cent). 

During the year under report the cost 
of raw materials was higher than that of 
the earlier year. Wage bill too went up. 
Exi)orts of cloth for the year amounted to 
Rs 1.56 crores (Rs 118 crorcs). The produc¬ 
tion was maintained in the textile division. 

The working of the rayon plant was 
satisfactory. Continuous modilications and 
improvements to the machinery and equip¬ 
ment are being effected to improve still 


(In lukhK of TiiiM'im) 
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further the efficiency and economics of the 
plant. There was sharp rise in the cost of 
production. The production of rayon yam 
was slightly curtailed for want of pulp. 
The company is making efforts to get ade¬ 
quate allotment of pulp from the Cxovern- 
ment. 

The working of the tyre cord plant con¬ 
tinued to be up to the mark and the qua¬ 
lity of the yam manufactured by the com¬ 
pany had good reputation in domestic and 
foreign markets. But the offtake in the 
home market is still below expectation. 
The company has obtained permission from 


the Government for expanding the weav¬ 
ing capacity of tyre cord fabrics from 50 
per cent to 75 per cent and it is taking 
steps to implement the same. 

In the caustic soda plant, the offtake 
of the by-products—hydrochlonc acid and 
chlorine—has further improved in the year 
under report. There was wnsiderable pro¬ 
gress in the working of the salt plant both 
in regard to quality and quantity. It is Iho 
intention of the company to acquire an 
additional 576 acres of land adjoining the 
existing salt works and necessary applica¬ 
tion for this has been made to the Central 
Cxovernment. 

In the year under review, exports of 
rayon yarn and tyre cord amounted to 
Rs 1.65 crores. The tyre cord manufactur¬ 
ed by the company has been exported even 
to highly industrialised countries, such as, 
Australia, Holland, Italy, Austria and 
Poland. 

The renovation programme of the tex¬ 
tile mills is in progress. During the year, 
60 auto looms, nine ring frames and other 
ancillary machinery have been replaced. 
As many as 204 looms and 42 ring frames 
are being replaced Tn the current year. 

The cement project of the company is 
progressing well and it is expected to go 
on stream in two years' time. The UP Gov¬ 
ernment has approved in principle the 
company’s proposal to manufacture 30,0(K) 
tons each of chemical pulp and paper. The 
company is exploring the possibilities of 
starting joint ventures outside India. Nego¬ 
tiations are going on for a joint venture in 
Indonesia for a composite textile mill. Q 

Goodlass Neroiac 

^OODLASS Neroiac Paints Ltd (Chair- 
^ man: Mr F. H. Kemplc, Bombay) had 
higher sales for the year ended December 
31, 1970 at Rs 6.2 crores against Rs 5.4 crorcs 
in the previous year. The gross profit was 
Rs 61 lakhs (Rs 53 lakhs). The net profit, 
after depreciation and taxation, amounteci 
to Rs 19 lakhs (Rs 14 lakhs). The dividend 
has been maintained at 12 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 9.8 per cent as in the previous 
year. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 10.1 per cent (7.9 per cent). 

During the year under review, the com¬ 
pany has done well in spite of continued 
competitive conditions in the paints indus¬ 
try. Exports for the year amounted to 
Rs 14.4 lakhs (Rs 10.2 lakhs). The construc¬ 
tion of the pigment factory at the new site 
at Kavesar and also the expansion of the 
paint i>roduction in Ferguson Road are 
nearing completion. But full production 
from the increased facilities at both sites 
has been delayed by three to four months 
due to some unavoidable reasons. 

In the year under review, the paint 
industry continued to experience shortages 
of raw materials and faced soaring prices 


of locally available raw materials. The coin, 
pany’s turnover for the first four months 

(lu lakhs of rup«ui() 
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of the current year has shown an improve¬ 
ment over the corresponding period in the 
previous year. □ 


Hindusthan Mercantile 
Bank 

^HE gross income of Hindusthan Mercan- 
tile Bank Ltd (Chairman: Mr Sri- 
narain Mehrotra, Calcutta) for the year 
ended December 31, 1970 amounted to 

(In lakhs oi rupees) 











Advances rose to Rs 1.6B crores from 
Bs 1«38 crores. Investments were higher 
at Bs 69.10 lakhs (Rs 42.66 lakhs). The 
ratio of advances to deposits was higher at 
65.4 per cent (61.5 per cent) and that of 
investments to deposifts was also higher 
at 26.9 per cent (19 per cent). On the 
other hand, the ratio of cash tx) deposits 
was lower at 30 per cent (44.7 per 
ct^nt). □ 

Mahendra Electricals 

Sales of Mahendra Electricals Ltd, 
Nadiad, for the year ended December 31, 
1970 have slightly declined to Rs 110 crores 
from Rs 1.12 crores in the previous year. 
The net profit, after providing Rs 4.43 
lakhs (Rs 4.62 lakhs) for depreciation and 
Rs 11.20 lakhs (Rs 12.20 lakhs) for taxation, 
amounted to Rs 13.51 ]akh$ (Rs 11.78 
lakhs). The dividend has been maintain¬ 
ed at 9 per cent. The general reserve got 
Rs 10.20 lakhs (Rs 11.30 lakhs). 

Ultramarine and Pigments 

Sales of Ultramarine and Pigments 
Ltd, Bombay, for the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1970, have increased to Rs 94.51 
lakhs from Rs 84.09 lakhs in the previous 
year. The net profit, after providing 
Rs 4.43 lakhs (Rs 3.27 lakhs) for deprecia¬ 
tion and Rs 19.56 lakhs (Rs 19.89 lakhs) for 
taxation, amounted to Rs 17,561 lakhs 
(Rs 13.07 lakhs). The dividend has been 
pruned to 16 per cent from 18 per cent. 
The development rebate absorbed Rs 1.61 
lakhs (Rs 1.17 lakhs) and the general re¬ 
serve Rs 13.84 lakhs (Rs 10.11 lakhs). An 
amount of Rs 0.02 lakhs (nil) has been 
transferred to the special reserve. In the 
past two years, the company has spent 
nearly Rs 17 lakhs on fixed assets for in¬ 
creasing the manufacturing capacity. 

Adarsh Chemicals and Fertilizers 

Sales of Adarsh Chemicals and Ferti¬ 
lizers Ltd, Udhna, Surat, for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 have increased to 

Rs 136.47 lakhs from Rs 95.98 lakhs in the 
previous year. The net profit, after pro¬ 
viding Rs 6.81 lakhs (Bs 5.83 lakh.s) for 
depreciation, amounted to Rs 9.37 lakhs 
(loss of Rs 67,747). The dividend for the 
year, was 10 per cent on the ordinary 
^^ares. An amount of Rs 5.39 lakhs has 
'^Deefi transferred to the taxation reserve 
and Rs 2.60 lakhs to the general reserve. 
The company proposes to issue bonus 
shares in the ratio of two bonus .shares for 
every live shares held. The issue is sub- 
ioct to the approval of the (government. 
The Government has approved the foreign 
tedhttical collaboraition for the manufae- 
ture of maleic anhydride. A part of the 
funds required will be financed by right 
issue. The authorised capital of the com¬ 
pany is proposed to be raised for this 
purpose. 

Industries 

Sales of Jagatjit Indastries Ltd, Kapur- 
thala, for the year ended December 31, 
1970 have increased to Rs 4.68 crores from 
Rs 3.61 crores in the previous year. The 
net profit; after providing Rs 8.64 lakhs 
(Rs 6.85 lakhs) for depreciation and Rs 24.37 
laidis (Eb 28.20 lakhs) for taxation, 
amounted to Rs 21.19 lakhs (Rs 22.15 lakhs). 
The ordinary dividend has been maintained 
at 12 . per cent payable on the increased 
capital In the year under review, the 





Pledged to serve people 
engaged in all vital sectors 
of the economy 

DENA BANK 

gives high priority to helping 
small industries 
progress and prosper 

DENA SXnk is an active partner in the development of 
the vital sector of Small-scale Industries. Through its 
large network of branches DENA BANK is giving 
financial assistance to a large number of enterprising 
entrepreneurs, thereby helping them to produce more 
goodsrto employ more people and to accelerate the pace 
of our country’s all-round progress. 

Pleaee visit the nearest DENA BANK Branch and 
enquire how DENA BANK'S Small-scale Industries 
Finance Scheme can help you also. 


DENA BANK 

Head Office; 

Oevkaran Nanjeo Bldgs. 
17.Hofniman Circle, Bombay-1 


% READILY AVAILABLE IN INDIA 

I Manufactured by CELLULOSE PRODUCTS OF INDIA LTD. 

I SODIUM ALGINATE, ALGINIC ACID AND AGAR AGAR 

I (‘POP’ BRAND CHINA GRASS) 

^ Ideal for: Textile reactive dyes printing • Pharmaceuricals • Cosmetics 
^ • Welding electrodes • Dental Impression compounds and others 
\ • Food—Jellies and Medicine. 

\ MONOCHLORO ACETIC ACID 

I SODIUM MONOCHLORO ACETATE 

i Used for manufacture of Weedicidcs. Insecticides, Dyes, Sequestering agents 
I like EDTA, modified gums etc. 

I CELLULOSE POWDER 

\ For Welding electrodes coating, Filler for plastics, Rubber etc. 

I CONTACT: 

I Manufacturers : CELLULOSE PRODUCTS OF INDIA LTD* 

I P. O. Kathwada Maize Products. Dist: Ahmedabad, 

I Distributors : M/s. Indokem Pvt. Ltd., ^^ort House, 221, Dr. Dadabhoy 
I Naoroji Road, Fort, Bombay-1. 
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ordinary subscribed capital of the company 
was raised to Hs 63.10 lakhs from Rs 32.05 
lakhs. The development rebate reserve ab¬ 
sorbed Rs 2.05 lakhs (Rs 1.70 lakhs) while 
the general reserve got Rs 18.68 lakhs 
(iU 20.87 lakhs). 

Albriglit, Morarji and Pandit 

Sale of products and processing charges 
of Albright, Morarji and Pandit Ltd. Bom¬ 
bay, for the year ended October 31, 1970 
have nearly doubled to Rs 3.05 crores from 
Rs 1.75 crores in the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing Rs 23.92 lakhs 
<Rs 23.73 lakhs) for depreciation, amounted 
to Rs 80.16 lakhs (Rs 22.01 lakhs). The 
company has declared a maiden dividend 
of 12 per cent for the year under review. 
The general reserve got Rs 50.61 lakhs 
(Rs 18.81 lakhs). The development rebate 
reserve absorbed Rs 29.55 lakhs (nil). All 
the detergent manufacturers have bwn ob¬ 
taining their full requirements of sodium 
tripolyphosphate from the company with 
the result that the sodium tripolyphos¬ 
phate plant operated throughout the year 


at a satisfactory level. With the improve¬ 
ment in sales and better generation of 
cash, the company has repaid the entire 
public deposits of Rs !^.32 lakhs outstand¬ 
ing as on October 31, 1969, in addition to 
meeting the instalments of medium-term 
loans amounting to Rs 16.07 lakhs. 

Gujarat Steel Tubes 

Sales of Gujarat Steel Tubes Ltd, 
Ahmedabad, for the year ended December 
31, 1970 have increased to Rs 4.17 crores 
from Rs 3.77 crores in the previous year. 
The net profit, after providing Rs 12.60 
lakhs (Rs 9.54 lakhs) for depreciation and 
Rs 36.03 lakhs (Rs 37.75 lakhs) for taxa¬ 
tion, amounted to Rs 36.03 lakhs (Rs 28.31 
lakhs). The dividend was 10 per cent (10 
per cent) payable on the increased capi¬ 
tal of Rs 1.2 crores. During the year 
under review, the ordinary share capital 
of the company was increased from Rs 1 
crore to Rs 1.2 crores by the issue of bonus 
shares. An amount of Rs 3.70 lakhs 
(Rs 0,50 lakh) was transferred to the 
development rebate reserve. The general 


reserve got Rs 32.33 lakhs (Rs 32,81 lakhst 
Exports for the year was Rs 1,04 ctarL 
(Rs 1.78 crores). 



Bharat Commerce 


Sales of Bharat Commerce and Indus¬ 
tries Ltd, Calcutta, for the year ended 
December 31, 1970, have increased to 
Rs 19.17 crores from Rs 16.94 crores in the 
previous year. The net profit, after pro¬ 
viding Rs 54.03 lakhs (Rs 49.22 lakhs) for 
depreciation, Rs 26.74 lakhs (nil) for gra¬ 
tuity and Rs 37 lakhs (IRs 35 lakhs) for 
taxation, amounted to Rs 36,19 lakhs 
(Rs 43.63 lakhs). The ordinary dividend 
for the year was 12 per cent (15 per cent) 
payable on the higher capital of Rs I .5 
crores. In the year under review, ordinary 
paid-up capital of the company was raised 
from Rs 100 lakhs to Rs 150 lakhs by issue 
of bonus shares in the ratio of 1; 2. An 
amount of Rs 4 lakhs (Rs 2.60 lakhs) has 
been transferred to the development rebate 
reserve. The allocation to the general re¬ 
serve was Rs 32.99 lakhs (Rs 41.03 lakhs.) 

Aditya Mills 

Aditya Mills Ltd, Calcutta, has earn¬ 
ed a higher net profit of Rs 12.45 lakhs 
for the year ended December 31, 
1970 against Rs 11.18 lakhs in the previous 
year, after providing Rs 11.08 lakhs 
(Rs 10.49 lakhs) for depreciation. The 
ordinary dividend has been maintained at 
Ik per cent. An amount of Rs 10 lakhs 
(Rs 5.75 lakhs) has been transferred to 
the development rebate reserve. In the 
year under review, the total production 
value increased to Rs 3.56 crores from 
Rs 2 99 crores in the previous year. The 
mill is gradually going in for increased 
production of synthetic and blended 
yarns. 

Enfield India 

Sales turnover of the Enfield India 
Ltd, Madras, for the year ended Decem¬ 
ber 31, 1970 have increased to Rs 6.14 
crores from Rs 5.71 crores in the previous 
year. The profit before depreciation -wiS* 
Rs 40.40 lakhs (Rs 35.69 lakhs). The dew 
preciation absorbed Rs 20.27 lakhs 
(Rs 16.42 lakhs). The general reserve got 
Rs 9 lakhs (Rs 4.5 lakhs). An amount of 
Rs 3.10 lakhs (Rs 6.18 lakhs) has been 
transferred to the development rebate re¬ 
serve. The ordinary dividend was main¬ 
tained at 10 per cent. The company has 
decided to expand its production from the 
present 12,800 units of motor cycles to 
30,000 units per annum. It hopes to secure 
a loan of Rs 30 lakhs from the Industrial 
Finance Corporation. 

Oecon i^gineering 

The turnover of Elecon Engineering 
Co Ltd, Vallabh Vidyanagar, Gujarat, for 
the year ended December 31, 1970 has 
crossed Rs 3 crores. The net profit, after 
providing Rs 14.34 lakhs <Rs 14,50 lakhs) 
for depreciation and Rs 8.63 lakhs (Rs 6.85 
lakhs) for taxation, amounted to Rs 8 .C 6 
lakhs (Rs 8.75 lakhsy. The ordinary divi¬ 
dend has been stepped up to 9 per cent 
from 6 per cent. The devsiopmehl robwt® 
ri^rye got ^ L$Q 




make the quality of your 

PAPER felt 

withOHMSll 

ENDLESS FELTS 

Comparable to the best imported felts, dinesh endless 
felts, have bettor dimensional stability, excellent 
absorption and drainage properties to impart that distinctly 
superior finish to your paper, board and/or allied items, 
dinesh endless felts, moreover, are easily made available 
all over the country. Designed specifically to suit your 
individual requirements, their trouble-free operation and 
longer service life further speed up your production, 
dinesh felts arc also backed by useful technical advice, . 

prompt and efficient after-sales service. / 

dinesh endless felts make the quality felt. / 

lor full particulars contact; _ / 

Felt Divir.ion / 

. SHRI DINESH MILLS 
\Padra Road, Baroda 5. 
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^ EQUITIES I 

Investors apathetic 

Bombay, June 2 

iCTlVlTY on the stock market declined 
A noticeably during the week. Maybe 
values did not fall sharply, but investors 
v^'ere just not interested in supporting the 
jnarket. It looked as though the Budget 
left the market rather disillusioned and 
tijj, consensus was that it would kill what¬ 
ever incentive that was there to invest in 
joint-stock shares. Price movements wore 
narrow and the volume of trading was 
abv)iit moderate. 

The merits or demerits of the Budget 
apart, the proposals increasing the sur¬ 
charge on corporation tax and making 
the wealth tax burden even stiffer than 
now have not been liked by professional 
investors. The increase in the excise duties 
on several consumer goods as also the rise 
in the incidence of income-tax, small 
though it is, have hurt the middle classes— 
in other words the small investor. 

Besides these ig the recurring threat 
to impose a ceiling on urban property 
holdings. This is likely to affect building 
activity in the cities but one must not for¬ 
ce! that the entrepreneurs in this section 
are supporting a large number of indus¬ 
tries. Cement, timber, steel, hardware and 
a number of allied industries will suffer 
from a decline in building activity. The 
situation following the large influx of East 
Bengalis has caused not a little apprehen¬ 
sion. 

The apathy of the investors hag been 
reflected in the decline in the rates of pre¬ 
miums which some of the new issues had 
been fetching before the Budget. There 
has been no fresh support either to cash 
shares. A silver lining however has been 
the hope that the flow of bonus issues 
would be maintained. It is tnie that the 
residual reserve after a bonus issue is now 
raised from 20 per cent to 3^1-1/3 per cent 
but reliable reports indicate that the base 
for computing the residual reserves has 
■haei^ enlarged simultaneously. Devolop- 
‘ment rebate, moreover, will be included in 
this reserve. 

Section-wise, there was nothing which 
merited special attention. But a welcome 
feature hag been the optimistic reckoning 
m respect of pharmaceutical shares. Dur¬ 
ing the first five months of the current 
year, sales of Sandoz pharmaceutical pro¬ 
ducts are up by 15 per cent and those of 
its agro-chemicals by 50 per cent. In the 
same five months, Pfizer has bettered its 
sales by 16 per cent and expects to pay 
two more interim dividends before the 
final dividend for 1971. There are also 
hopes of the Pfizer bonus proposal going 
through. In these circumstances a shift 
in investor-interest, from, say, textiles to 
pharmaceuticals seems likely. 

The future of textile shares seems 
rather bleak although units which liave 
diversified interests will more than make 
both ends meet. Century was comparative¬ 
ly well maintained owing to what was des¬ 
cribed AS speculative support. Standard 
attracted Scattered attention but buyers 
h^ back ihj^r support to Kohinoor. □ 


THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 


Closltig 

I Mull* 
i 2.(1-1971 


CluBinjjt I 
(]iiola- I 
tlOIlM I 

20-6-1971 : 


FORWARD 

Textiles 

Ahm. Advance (100). oo|tl ' 
Bombay Dvoing (26). 

Central India (50) 

Century (100) • ' 

Dawn (BO) .. .. 

ElpWiwtone (50) .. SJ oott) 

Finlay (100) ..ISloou) 

GokakdOO) ..Si?; ^ 

Gwalior lUyon (10).. 

India United Onl. (10) 

KhataudOO) • • 

XohlnooT ( 100 ) ..2o1;60 

MorarJae(lOO) 


Miscellaneous " 

Bombay BumpJj (26) If*; 

‘"•n 0(t /“‘O ‘W'** iS ' 

....u.uu s ijj, HlndiiatanMotor* Iri 


a9 OUtt I Indian Copyur (2 «/i.)| 


saipphig 

Great Baatem (10) . 
Sdadia ( 20 ) .. . 


I 4a 

/SM9 00*♦ 
1 HlU OOtt 


rmiilfr Adtoinoblloei 


Oerntnl 

A.o.o.aoo) 

. 

Bkn, Dlcirthy OOO). 'JJ oo|^} 

auftr 

Delapoz (60) .. 7 ^ qqji ) 

Haharaahtra (BO) .-iSSoott} 
RUIUUKSO) .. 

WrielttiKlaacar (10#). ,“;oSn} 


\ r;i wn* 

100.00 U U!:* 


M9 00*♦ (100) 

(lu OOtt Fro. OuUBtruction 
Ort 00** (50) 

TiOtt SliivraJonr (10) 

2L' DO** 

r;i OOtt airpur Paper (10) 


G-Kawioo) ..ijj!!;!;;) 

Gwalior lUyon (10).. “g got t} 
India United Onl. (10) } ;oon} 

Ktataaaoo) 

KohlnooidOO) 

uoi>ii«(iao) ..'ggiSn} 
KaUenal Rayon noo)®||;®“J,J 
PhoanUdOO) .. 

PodardO) .. .. 

SbiMolwaadOO) .-IJSSS:,! 
SImplarfM) ••'“:oStt 
StandaMdOO) ..SS'ooir 

»«4"w«oo) - ijjgg,:' 

SwanClOO) .. *■ 

TaUMUlaBH .. 

EiNtrIt 

Ahmedabad (100) .. |' 
Andhra Valley (100).. 

B. Suburban (100) .. }|J oott 
I.U Hydro (100) .. 

TaU Power (100) . IJi'Jott 

Steel 

Indian Iron (10) .. J 0 « 

Mukand(lO) .. 

Tata Steel (7B) 

EngInNriBf 

Aloook (100) .. . 

cooper( 100 ) 

LareenAToubroClO). “J 

Tata Eng, 4 Loco 
( 100 ) 241.BOtt 

BuSd-Weldal ( 10 b)g .2 J®** 

voitaa(ioo) -.ilifs:: 


Dyes a Ohems- 

Indian DyMtnffOOO). 

Polych.m(60) 

TaUOhemlcaUdO).. 


IJ 100 00** I 7J 50**“) 

ijsogjtj Tata oil (.0, .;j; 1 

150 OOtt W. OoaBt Paper (100). ri) ) 

/ as.BO** mU 

\ 39 totj Wlinoo(lOO) ••I07 0ott/ 

{lilil CASH 

lign Textiles 

/ "84 So** • IIH. 00 

*1265 OOtt llradbury(60) .. 47 00 

>491 00*1 Century Enka (100).. sJJ 
\5->B00tt GoldMohurdOO) .. 
r 7 I®**!*** 0®®> • 7.B (10 

A 71 oort lAkBbml-Vi«huu(100) 50 

> \V40*1 MafatlainoO) . 887 50 

{ Modena tVoullon (10). "loos 

y iJS Soil Raghuvanahl ( 100 ).. « 60 

i ilu Raymond WooUen 

}l02 0ott •• WOO 

\ ufl.oott S**?**«r5:*“ *■ S4-00 

rfl(W 00** 8.1. Vtaeoae (100) .. 170.00 

{S ?2 Stt Weetern IndU (2B0).. 188.76 


BrIUah India (10) .. 


J2,s« I )•.; •-■(I { l'„‘, 

a.n.-- ■ 3.W / i; 

60.00; 02 oo i;;;;; 

1-3 00 ; 1 : 0.00 >«;; 

1 _ ' I t> Tfl** 

““ 1 1 \ 14 IMI^* 

13 UO i 1" 24 ■/ 

7i.60 1 70.00 !{ ” 

221.00:215.00 
162.50 I m.OO ({>“ j«;; 


119.60 : 117.00 I 
546 00 j 330 00* 
79 00 j 74.00 
592 50 ; 8B2 50 


— i — ! 20.00 

— 1 — 1 84 00 

180 00 I 177.00 I 178.00 
188.75 176.60 I 176.60 


Sa I HemantUe 


Delapoz (60) 
Maharashtra (60) 
Fhaltan (60) 


84. 6 C 

) 78.60 

76 .(K 

1 70.00 

67.0( 

1 66.00 


( 60 ) 

New Great (26) 
New ludla (16) 
Vulean(iO) .. 


Amalgamated (10) . 
Surat(100) .. 


II 7 Mysore Cement (10).. 17 , 4 c 

Haumshtra Cement 

141.75tt ( 100 ) . .. 18 O.OC 

Pepsr 

r Andhra Paper 

1 fl Jntt ■ ISA <X 

^ Anil Hardboard. 

^103’7B^^ Jayant PsiT«r'(100).. 120 .CK 

iSsiStt ■■ 117.0< 

Stssl Metals 
r 44 . 6 ()** Alloys 

I 40.OOtt Ferro Allojn (100) .. 103 0( 

r 68.60** Hind Aluitilulum (10). 85.21 

L 98 OOtt Khaiidolwal Ferro 
^ 24 00*^ (100) ^ .. 160.0 
19 S2tt A 

^237. 00 ** Engineering 

i i 241.60tt 

/27l,26** Assoclatoil Bearings 
\222.M>tt (100) .. 296 0 

/ 215.00** IfInd Tractors(100).. 80 6 

1 284.OOtt Jyoti noo) .. .. 120.0 

KirlosW Oil* (10) ., 16 0 

MalitndraaO) 14.2 

New Standard (100),. 1 <)S. 0 
r220 00** SaadTlk Asia (100) .. 289.5 

\ 207 BOtt T. Maneklal (100) .. £92.fl 

fSlI.OO** Zenith SteeKlO) 19 C 

i 332.OOtt 

r 186 00 *^ OaMes St Elec. 

i 123.OOtt ^ ^ 

f 80.75** Asian Cables (100) .. TOC 

\ 80.2&tt Crompton Oraaves 

OOO) ,. .. 215.C 

M^cndra Eleo. (100). HOC 
Standard Batteries 
(100) .. 212 i 

r 36.26** 

\ 3 o. 76 tt Ghemlctli 

/ 20.92** 

\ 26.50tt Bayer (India) (100),. 263.( 

ChpiA.&Flbr«B(lO).. 43 ( 
Cfiiour-Chem. (lOO) .. 267 I 

Nat. Organic ( 100 ) .. 238 f 

/132 75** rflser(iO) .. 30 1 

\l60.00tt rolyolellns Ind, (100). 246 ( 

J 18.OS** 8aniloj!(10) .. .. 19 ( 

\ n.92tt Synthetics (100) .. 189.1 

/1.5I 00** 

\ 1 38. OOtt MIscelleneool 

Camphor «t Aliled 

r 70 nn** •• 240.( 

Fibre Girths (10) 15 

Gamirion India (10). 4. 

Snil Tthidustan Ticver (10). 21. 

< m KUnck Nixoii (100) 06. 

MolorIud(i4trleE<100) 440 
P. Magn«‘t» (100) .. 157. 

\ 10.1.OOtt w. H. Brady (150) .. 150. 


74.00 I 70 00 72 .66 

r. 10 , 001 ! 116.23 116 26 

— ! — 117.00 


i 104.00 101.00 

I 30.50 ! 34.76 


151.60 I 149.00 


104.00 io;i 00 I 
2K9 &U 287.00 
I 892 50 3S6 OU I 

19.24 1 18.02 ! 


79 00 78.00 

217 60 211.25 


269.00 252.00 

4509 41.00 

270 00 263 75 

213.00 226.00 

37 61) 30.25 

253,00 21^3.00 


* Bx-4iTldBad. t Cum-rlght. I Ex-rIght. ** Business for Hand Delivery. ft Squaring up deals. 

JPsis 1 Jigqfw wlthto bn(Aete indleata tbe paid-up value of shares. 

Whetavar the gqotatloaa aura avaBabla for hattt dsUvary baabMss. the high sad low quotatloas iMva been glTsa o« that basis. 










COMMODITIES 


Marked recovery in spot cotton 


June 2 

A marked recovery in cotton prices was 
noticed during the past week following the re¬ 
vival of buying interest fnnn the mills, which 
have been helped to some extent, m finding 
lund*. through the introduction of the bill mar¬ 
ket scheme, llus apart, the rather prolonged 
absence fnnn the market has induced quite a 
few spinners to elTect fairly sizable deals, now 
that they have resumed purchases. 

I’he price rise ranged fiorn Rs l(X) to Rs 400 
per candy depending on the quality of the cotton 
lhat is offered. Reports from upcouritry centres 
indicated that although the monsoon has started 
in right earnest in most of the cotton growing 
centres, the farmers have not undertaken sowing 
operations in right earnest pending further 
ivhowcrs. 


The following has been the trend of prices 
of .some of the leading varieties: 

(Ra jHjr candy) 

for the fveek For the week 



t ndeti 

eiuled 


Jum- 2 

Mat/ 20 

Klmndurth 

.. 2.800 

2.100 

Bora AK 

.. 2.200 

J.HOO 

Higivijay Hubhoi 

.. 3,201 

3,026 

Bonir L 147 .. 

.. 2,000 

2,400 

Miuiuviular CO 2 

.. 2,875 

2,000 


In the foreign section interest was mainly 
centred round good lots of American cotton. The 
issuance ot tenders by the Cotton Corporation 


EARN 

AHIQH YIELDOF 



7-YEAR ' 

NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 

(iv issue) 

is an excellent savings propositien 

IntwMt up to Ra. 3000 in a year including | 

interest on other taxable securities and I 

deposits is FREE OF INCOME-TAX. 


ASK YOUR POST OFFICB FOR DETAKS " r 

umm muNs mtumimn 




of India has evoked eocottraKiUfi rmotutm. 
the tradt. According to prfStg SS 

actual arrivals of foreign cotton this ieato»* . 
at the end of April have bem placed at .4 89 
bales, comprising 161,661 ba£s of Ara’c^^ 

133.363 bales of Sudanese. 103,930 
Egyptian, 58,843 bales of African, 16,538 baui 
of Peruvian, 3,925 bales of Abyan and 4 % 
bales of “other” cottons. This compares with 
5.23 lakh bales of cotton imported by the end 
of April last year. This indicates that the pace 
of cotton imports had picked up considcrablv 

of late. ^ 

ART SILK YARNS EASY 

iSOMBAY, June Z 

An easier trend in the prices of art silk 
yams characterised trading in the yams market 
during the past week. The Budget proposals had 
little effect on the prices as the Finance Minis¬ 
ter had spared various types of yams from 
levies. There is no increase or change in excise 
levies on yams. The 100 per cent duty on the 
import of staple fibre did not produce auy imme- 
iliate impact on the prices. However, it was 
staled that it would affect the sentiment later. 
Art silk yarns lost ground due to stock, liquida¬ 
tion and unproved arrivals. Staple fibre yarns 
were neglected. Cotton yams were listless. 

In the art silk yam.s section, 150D National 
Rayon declined by 30 paise to Rs 17.69. I20D 
receded by 37 paise to Rs 19.34. 1500 Bnght 
Century cased by 49 paise to Rs 17.50. 120D 
lost 49 paise to Rs 19.22. lOOD Bright Souih 
India was neglected at last week’s level of 
Rs 23.02. Staple fibre yams (2 \ 34 nF) spot 
Kiran was listless at Rs 11.24. 

JUTE GOODS DECLINE 

CALCUTfA, June 1 

T here was a sigh of relief in the jute goods 
market when - the Budget was announced. 
The excise duty on jute goods was left untouched. 
At the same time, it was noted that costs would 
rise as a result of the increased import duty on 
plant and machinery and mills’ stores. The rise in 
freight rales would boost mills’ costs. It was 
disappointing that the Budget contained no in¬ 
centives for boosting the export of jute goods. 
The minimum that is necessary, according to 
market circles, is the complete abolition of 
export duty. 

In the past week, foreign inquiries were 
affected in the expectation of cancellation of 
export duties. At the same lime business was 
done with the USSR, the US, 

Africa. The inquiries from the UAR did not 
materialise. The expectation of in tne 

excise duty on jute goods had revived 
buying earlier and u sizable quantity of D. w. 
Hours was bought on government account Non- 
official agencies also accounted for 8 «>od 
ness in sacking. As the week processed, the 
bullishness was neutralised by 
B. twills closed at Rs 260 agamst Rs 264 ^ 
earlier in the week. Hessian 40 10 oz finished 

at Rs 98 showing a loss of one ropee. 

Raw jute prices remained ^“chimge^ 
Assam bottoms quoting at Rs 61 per 
Daissec bottoms Rs 62.50, and northern bottom.^ 
at Rs 59. Mills were keen buyers. 

OILSEEDS SUBDUED 

Bombay, June 2 

With the early onset of the monsoon ^d 
lack of support from' vauMpati Jt. 

trend in the oilseeds market was rather sue 
dued. 

.Sentiment was also affected by '"J] 

posed on the export of ™P« 

Jmtii March 1972. Export of 

subjected to a system of restn<^ “iSiidated 

con 5 equen“- upcountry 0 P«™t 0 'S liq^dawo 

their positions while repUoement 

not forthcoming. The undertone was distinct y 

subdued. 

East European countries f«°5!?tiJb«/ 
interest in groundnut extraeUons fr® p b. 

distant positions. hn t 















re sai<l ^ ^ outstanding in respect ofi 

^h<rtl0Vllkl8. 


Compon^ivc price* in nvee* wen: 


/Mm 

26-0-1071 

2-6-1071 

OMter /vae 

.. 182.00 

131.00 

CaetorBeptember 
lineeedB d^nly .• 

.. 134.00 

132.12 

.. 160.70 

161.00 

O.KaWKhandeeh 

.. 186.00 

193.00 

0. Nat oft 

.. 41.76 

41.40 

Oafltor Kadnw Small 

.. 131.00 

180.00 

Obioor Oomm. oil 

.* 28.26 

28.26 

Gaator B.B.8* oil 

.. 81.00 

81.00 

UnaeedeBold .. 

161.00 

168.00 

linaeedoil .. 

.. 80.26 

86.60 


TEA RECEDES 

Calcutta. June I 
The slow arrivals of tea continue to cause 
concern and unless more wagons are allotted, 
the iinanclHl strain on the tea industry would 
become severe. A particular feature of the 
pmt week’s leaf sale was the decline in the 
prices of Darjeeling teas. Although there was 
a fall in quality, the depression could not he 
fiolelv ascribed to this factor alone. Against 
thi.> background, the trade was glad to note that 
the Tea Board was investigating complaints of 
re-exports of Indian tea to the West European 
countries. It had been represented that countries 
which pay in rupees were figuring in re-exports. 
The scason^s first consignment of tea to the UK 
left last week, and this included a small portion 
of pallets. 

Tcaf on offer at Sale No. 8 held on the 
May 24 totalled 23,590 chests, of which the 
new season's teas were 22,513 chests. Support 
was generally poor, and prices cased. All teas, 
including whole leaf grades. CTCs, orthodox 
brokens and Tannings, shared the general trend 
and cased. Darjcclings also declined. 

Dusts on offer at the Internal consumption 
ale totalled 3,6W package.s, including 1,272 
chests of old teas. There w.is good support, with 
fTSs recording an irregular trend following 
quality. Orthodox teas evoked poor attention, 
but the brighter lines were steady. Due to the 
limited quantity on offer, no quotations were 
issued for both the sales. 

FOODGRAINS RISE 

Bombay, June I 
The prices of foodgrains in the local mar¬ 
ket continued to rule firm during the week, lu 
cereals, wheat (Pissi) moved up nominally by a 
nipee to Rs 88-92 per qidntai. I'he city market 
is getting its supplies mainly from Gujarat and 
some centres from Maharashtra. The daily arri¬ 
vals were around 4,000 bags, against the de¬ 
mand for 5,000 bags. The stock in the local mar¬ 
ket was hardly 10^000 bags. In coarse grams, 
the prices of bajra (superior quality) at Rs 70-75 
per quintal showed a further rise of Rs 3 on 
account of seasonal fall in supplies. The old 
stock of maize is now exhausted. The new 
maize crop arrivals have commenced; the price 
was quoted at Rs 70 per quintal. 

In pulses, gram (Punjab) declined margin¬ 
ally by St rupee to Rs 88-89 per quintal on 
Taccottnt of slack demand. As millers had large 
stocks they refrained from making immediate 
commitments. The stock in the city market was 
estimated at 8,000 bags. The prices of iirad 
iKhandesh) moved up by Rs 5 to Rs 150-155 
per quintal on account of the light supply posi¬ 
tion. The prices of tur (Bcrar white) at Rs 125- 
127 per quintal showed a further increase of 
Ks 3 owing to the good demand in the face of 
limited offerings. The prices of moong (Chinai)* 
firmed up sharply by Rs 20-40 to Rs 230-260 
per quintal on account of acute shortage of 
supplies. 

SUGAR DECLINES 

Bombay, June 1 
In the local sugar market, the prices of 
sugar (C-30) at Rs 188-189 per quintal showed 
a further decline of Rs 6. With the onset of the 
monsoon, there has been a rather sharp fall in 
demand for sugar. Market reports indicate, that 
even buying at lower levels is very restricted. 
Today about 10,000 bags of sugar (C-30) were 
sold at Rs 179 per bag, ex-mlU with duty. 

METALS STEADY 

Calcutta, June 1 
Fully steady cooditions marked the activity 
m the Tnetal market during the past week. 
The steep rise in the import duty on non- 




Our of eighteen modern freighters offers fast, 
regular and dependable service between 

«I0IIU*U. K. ft THE CONTINENT • INDIA/EAST PAKISTAN—SOOTH AMEmCft 
INDIA—BLACK SEA ft EASTERN NEDITERRANEAN POMS 
INDIA-—POLAND Also around the INDIAN COAST 


INDIA STEAMSHIP CO., LTD*^ 

-INMA STEAHSHIP HOUSE**. 21, OLD COUAT HOUSE STREET, CALCUTTA.^ 
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fcrroiK metals from Rs 1,500 per tonne on cop¬ 
per ind Rs 500 per tonne on rmc to 10 per 
cenf ad \alorem on copper and 40 per c.^nt ad 
valouni on /me ,ind pig lead would naturally 
mean higher prices I here was no change in the 
excise duly on aluminium, but two devs prior 
to the budget the Government ot India had 
announced the hxition of uniform sclhiiv prices 
for aluminium ingots, wire-bars or billets rods 
and rolled products of aluminium the t-onlrol- 
led price is about Rs 370 a tonne lower thin 
the selling price is on May 25 Aliuninuim ex¬ 
truded pri ducN 'ind foiK hdvc betn excluded 
from the price tixition 

Fvtn despite thi good rtUiscs being miin- 
tamed by the Mimrals md Met ils Trading 
Torporition to both the chcdiiled stetor and 
the mill a. lie units priLLs oi non ferr uis scrip 
rose during the past week Producers of non- 
lerrous semis hive iK-vn as ured of \ «tcidy How 
of the rtqiurcd suppln s of copper ind /me to 
nuci their rcqnirtintiits The MMFC has now 
fontrictid fir the impoil ot ibout 7 (HX) tonnes 
of vine fntiii J iiMii 

In Hr pisi wtek ofTeis wcic Umitcd in 
view o( the Hiiditt uni.cil iiniics Buycis were 
ilso keen In the proci s chan copper wuc 
SCI ip rose 1 1 oil I Ks I 120 to Rs I 410, and uten¬ 
sil toppci SLf ip liom Rs 1140 to Rs 1160 
Virgin Icul iddcd Rs 2 it Rs 460 though both 
tin ind thctrdylic /inc rem lined unch'inged 
it Rs 4 800 ind Rs 475 rispcctivcly 


KIPS NEGLECTED 

Madras, May 29 
rhough the undertone of the market was 
good the volume of sales put through was mea¬ 
gre Importer were saying that Madras prices 
were not ccononucal while shippers were not 
ible to biiv law stocks at workable levels 
Ihcie wis persistent demand for lower grade 
cow hides in 5/5^ lbs and 8/8^^ lbs averages 
Inquiries for cowcalf light weight fourths were 
free but stocks were scarce Due to oflF-season, 
sellers ot buff calf were few Inquiries were 
spur idle in tinned goat skins “ind orders booked 
Were poor due to high prices 

BULLION WEAK 

Bombas, June 2 
A wi ik sentiment prevailed in the bullion 
mirkct during the past week Sil\cr lost further 
ground during the week on mcreistd arrivals 
and reduced offtike The easy overseas advices 
also implied weakness Gold too receded due 
to hnvy inllow Sovereign was listless at last 
week’s levels 

SiUcr fogf, fineness) began the week R 2 50 
lowci at Rs 594 and declined m the following 
sessions It moved at between Rs 591 and 
Rs 589 bitore closing at Rs 589 50 todi> the 
net loss over the week being Rs 6 50 Tlie week- 



TATA ELECTRIC COMPANIES- TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS- 


Pion»er« of power generation in Maharashtra for over 
SO years They meet the needs of Bombay and the 
surrounding areas for a reliable power supply with 
some ot the latest in generating, transmitting and 
monitoring equipment 


Engineering consultants who meet the evergrowing 
demand in India and abroad for sophisticated and 
expert engineering services in industrial and 
associated fields 


^ They are today's contribution for I 

a planned and prosperous tomorrow. 


O THi TATA HYDRO-ELECTRIC ROWER SUPPLY CO LTO. 
O THE ANDHRA VALLEY POWER SUPPLY CO LTD. 

□ THE TATA POWER CO LTD 
U TATA C0N8ULTIN0 ENSINEIRS 
Bombay Houaa. Btuca Siraat ForL Bombay « 


Pnma^ gold in unofficial trading 
ced Rs 3 lower at Rs 193 but inenSed 
next session It however lost ground in^ fSw 
mg session and wound up the week at R* 
today, with a net loss of Rs 8 50 over the wLk 
Standard gold m official trading opened 
lower at Rs 200 and decUned ui thTsubiJroJ 
sessions It closed at Rs 197 50 today 
loss over the week being Rs 4 50 ^’SoveU?^ 
was listless at Rs 174 ^vcreign 

MONEY UNCHANGED 


Bombay. June 2 

Conditions in Bombay’s short-term monev 
mirkct remained unchanged m the past week 
The call late was steady at 4^ per cent Tr 
Madras the intcr-bank call rale ruled at 44 
per V ent ^ 

Ninety-one days’ Government of India 
treasury bills sold trom May 24 to 29 amounted 
to Rs 5 56 crores against Rs 10 55 crores in the 
preceding week 

During the week ended May 21, foreign 
exchange reserves of the Reserve Bank of India 
increased by Rs 2 79 crores to Rs 379 24 crores 
While foreign securities remained unchanged at 
Rs 303 42 crores, balances held abroad rose to 
Rs 75 82 crores trom Rs 73 03 crores Notes m 
circulation declined by Rs 26 66 crores tu 
Rs 4 397 86 croies Deposits of scheduled cum 
mercul banks with the Reserve Bank of India 
came down to Rs 208 44 crores from Rs 228 3] 
crores 

The week ended May 21 recorded a nse of 
Rs 21 64 crores at Rs 4,704 77 crores in the total 
credit mide available by scheduled commercial 
banks Aggregate deposits expanded to Rs 6 051 45 
crores from Rs 6 008 45 crores Borrowings from 
the Reserve Bank were lower at Rs 125 49 
crores (Rs 208 19 crores) 


Notices 

CAWNPORE TEXTILES LIMITED 

Registered Office 

85/20, Cooperganj, KANPUR. 


NOTICE 


lyOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAI 
the next Annual Geneial Meeting of 
the Company will be held at ‘Sutherland 
House, Kdfipur, on 29th June, 1971 at 
10 30 am to transact the business mclud 
mg Special business as mentioned m th« 
Notice dated 31st May, 1971 

The Notice along with explanatory 
statement as required under Section JAi- 
of the Companies Act, 1956, the Balancf* 
Sheet, Profit and Loss Account, Report of 
the Board of Directors and Auditors’ Re¬ 
port foi the year ended 31st Decembei, 

1970 have been sent to the Shareholders 
The Register of Members and Share 

Transfer Books of the (Company will be 
closed from 23rd June, 1971 to 29th June 

1971 (both days inclusive) 

By Order of the Board of Directors, 
SATYA PAL, 
Secretary 

Kanpur, 

Dated 31jf May, 1971. 

Note (i) A member entitled to 
attend and vote at the meeting is entitled 
to appoint a proxy to attend and vote 
stead of himself and the proxy need 
be a member. 

(ti) M^nbers ^uld intimate 
change m their addresses, if any, lorth^ 
with. 







COMMERCE (193S) UMUED 


NOTIOS 


lyOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT THE 
Thirty-sixlh Annual General Mtn^ting 
of the Shareholders of the above Company 
11 be held at the Registered Office of the 
Company “Manek Mahal”, Sixth Floor, 90, 
Veer Nariman Road, Churchgate, Bombay- 
20 (BR) on Friday, the 25th Juno, 
i07l at 11-30 a.m. (S.T.), to transact the 
following business: 

1 To receive and adopt the Directors’ 
Report and Audited Profit and Loss 
Account for tho year ended 31st 
December, 1970 and the Balance Sheet 
us at that date. 

2 To declare a dividend. 

3 To elect a Director in place of Shn 
P^lonji S. Mistry who retires by rota¬ 
tion in accordance with Article 
153(1)(2) of the Articles of Association 
of the Company, but being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. 

4 ' To elect a Director in place of Shri 

Balkrishna Harivallabhdas who retires 
by rotation in accordance with Article 
153(1) (2) of the Articles of Association 
of the Oimpany, but being eligible, 
offers himself for re-election. 

5 To appriint Auditors to hold office from 
the ctmcliision of this meeting until 
the conclusion f>f the next Annual 
General Meeting and to fix their re¬ 
muneration. 

NOTICE is hereby given, pur.sunnt to 
.v‘ction 154 of the Companies Act, 1956, 


that the Register of Members will be closed 
from Saturday, the 19th June, 1971 to Fri¬ 
day, the 25th June, 1971, both days inclu¬ 
sive, and that the Share Transfer Books 
will also be closed during the same period. 

By Order of tho Board 
Commkuc^ (1935) LtMiTr*o 
K HAIUHARAN 
^>e(TOlar;; 

“Manek Mahal", (hii Fi.oor, 

90, Veer Nariman Road. 

Churchgate, Bomba v-2a BR, 

24t/i May, 1971. 

Note-. 1 A mernbcT entitled to attend 
and vote is entitled to appoint a proxy or 
proxies to attend and vote instead of him¬ 
self. A proxy need not be a member. 

2. ITie Dividend when declared will be 
made payable at the Registered Gtfico of 
the Company on and after 5th July, 1971. 
The Dividend Warrants will be posted to 
those Shareholders who.se names stand on 
the Register on the 25th June, 1971. 

THE RAJKUMAR MILLS LTD. 

Registered Office : 

7, New Dewa.s Road, Indore 

NOTICE 


IVOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN ITIAT 
the P’orly eighth Annual General 
Meeting of the Members of the above 
Comparjy will bo held at the liegastcred 
Office uf the Company at 7, New Di'was 
Road, Indore, Tuc'sday, the 29th June, 


1971 at 4 p.m. to transact the following 
business: — 

(1) To receive and adopt the Directors' 
Report and the audited Balanco Sheet 
as at 31 St Dcci^mbcr, 1970 ;ind the Pro¬ 
fit and Loss Acc<.)unt for the year i-ncJed 
on that (hue, 

(2) To appoint a Diri'ctor in place of 
Shn R. C. Jail, M A. IJv.B. MI.A, 
w'ho retires by rolatiun .uni e: <digible 
for re-appointment. 

(3) To appoint a Director m piace of 
Shri Jail E Cowasji, B.A (flons >, 
M.B.A. (Haiward University. USA), 
who retires by rotation and is eligible 
ff>r re-appomtmeni. 

(4) To appoint Auditors to h(.)ld office 
from the conclusion of this Meeting 
until the (^^nolusion of the next An¬ 
nual General Meeting and to fix their 
remuneration. 

By Order of tlie Boanl, 

G B. J. SETH, 
Managing DirecUjr, 

Indore: 

Doted 2nd June. 1971. 

NOTES 

(1) A memtier entitled to attend and 
vote is entitled to appoint a proxy to 
attend and vote instead of himself and a 
proxy need ni't be a membiT. 

(2) Tile Share Transfer Books and the 
Register of Members of the Ouripany will 
remain closed from Mond.iy, the 21st June, 
1971 to Tuesday, the 29th -I'lne. M71, both 
day.s inclusive 

(3) C^hangc uf address, if any, should 
bi* mtimatcjJ to t.lie t’onipariy immediately. 



India and Pakistan 

WOOL, HOSIERY AND FABRICS—1971 


Annual of tho Wool, Worsted, Carpet, Jute, Coir and Hosiery Trades and Industries. 

• Comprehensive details of woollen spinners, carpet, hosiery and knit goods manufacturers, wool and hair markets, wool 
merchants, woollen presses, bulk buyers of raw materials and finished textiles and principal stores and bazaars handling textile 
lines, Including Imported piece goods and hand knitting wools. 

• This Publication is the only one of Its kind catering specifically to the wool, worsted and associated trades in India and Pakistan 
and has a large circulation amongst Woollen, Worsted and Hosiery Mills and leading firms engaged in Manufacturing, Exporting, 
and Importing Wool, Hosiery. Carpets, Woollen Machinery, Spares and Accessories. 


Fu// part/CLlars of: 


• Woollen, Worsted, Carpet, Hosiery and jute Mills 

• Coir Dealers and Exporters 

• Wool Combing and Processing Plants 

• Wool Merchants 


• Manufacturers and Merchants of Machinery 

for Woollen Industry 

• Raw Material Suppliers—Importers—Exporters 

• Trade Orga/iisations and Associations 


Price : Rs. IS (post free In India) 


Publishers : 

COMMERCE (1935) LTD. 

MANEK MAHAL. 6th FLOOR. 90 VEER NARIMAN ROAD. CHURCHGATE. BOM8AY-20 

Phone ; 2S3S05 

















STOCK & SHARE QUOTATIONS 


Ab^nviatioru s—I>— Deferred ehAtM. P.O.—Frefemd Ordlnery eberee. N—Kamtiud anoUttoiu. 
fuL-^Kx. (Dividend. e.iL—Cam, DjvMend. I—JateHm tMvidewl. C.ll.—Ouna, KitM. X.k.—Kx. 

3A0n» If n company has dUTerent oJasses of sharae —m for example: * A' shares and ‘ B' 
alkarea^thSM are Indicated hy the sajne letters ‘ A ’ and * b ’ under the columns ' Paid>ap Ordinary 
OapitaJ' and * Paid-tip pi'r sliare.' 

Aeeo*ml$ r—Plttar^-s in the Acronnts Closed column repri-ecnt ti»e months of tbs y«ar in which 
Mis rw^sotive eompanles close Uielx accounts, 6 sud iti. Tor Instance, indicate the mouths of Juas 


and Dsosmhsr. rsnsetWsly. B sss t ws s lacliids mral and othar yssarrs a and an othic ftuuim 
a etmpany may ^ ezdodliw dsms^oa ftind. rsaerres for tax UabQHy andM^^.'^H 
Block repnssots aotaal coat of land, hulidln^, maoblDsry and aU otiMt Mssna oa which 
la aUowsd teas sales, if say, aod stands foTt&posaflgm except 


DMdsiafs I—Dlyldsnds for oonmli 
when quoted for portton of a year tis 
the case of those oompanlas which oloss 
year. 


lomlsted yean an shown as amooni per share per atumn.. 
f thsv rstmaent the proportionate dividend for teat w2SL' 
lioso tbstr aosonnta yearly divldsoda shown an foTSeffSSJ;. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. RAYON. ULK AND WOOLLEN 


In lakhs of ropen 


raid-gp I I 

(Mlnary Besemsi Grras Depre- Carried 
Oapltal j WI tick I elation Forward 


t 

Number Installed 


Laisst 

Pald-np 

Dividend per Ordinary Share j 

Chairman. 

_ 

_ 


avaUable 

per 





Managing Director or 



Mill 

Quotation 

share 





Secretary 






1057 

106S 

1969 

1070 


iSpindles 

Looms 









1 .. 



Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bs 

Bt 

Ba 


BOMBAY OITY AND ISLAND 


C. P. Wadis (Chairman) .. 

Neville N. WadU (Chairman) .. 2 
B. 11. Rnla (Chairman) 

K. D. Htrla (Ghalrtnao) .. .. 1, 

K. P. Goenka (Chairman).. 
Baninlwaa Bam naraln (Chairman). 
n. L. Jalao (Chairman) .. 

RatansI Mulll (Chairman).. 

Ratanst MntJI (Cbalnnan).. 

K.M. D. Tliockersey (Chairman).. 

S. D. Mohta (Authorised Controller) 2 

D. M. Khatau (Chairman) .. 1 
Kanllal Nahaloiiand (Chairman) .. I 
0. 0. Desal (Chairman) 

N. D. Blnir (Chairman) 

Q^Udsan Plmnial (Chairman) .. I 
Kasturbhsi Lalbhal (Chairman) .. 
Biiaiilrsih Konosla (Chairman) .. 
B. )lT Hlnshl (Chairman) .. 

B. Rnmnarain (Chairman).. 

IL A. Podar (Chairman) .. 
Hurendra Ma^solal (Chairman) .. 
Goual Krishna Slnghania (Chalxma n 
Ooxnlohand Bangor (Ohalrman) .. 
Bhogllal Leherchand (Chairman) .. 

8. K. Iianiani (Chairman).. 

Arvtnd N. IL^attal ((.Wman) .. 1 
Naval n. Tata (Chairman).. 

Batansi tfuiil (Oiainnao).. 

, Naval 11. Tata (Chairman) 

I Madanmohan Mangaldaa ((%.) 

I P. Bboo^ Vallahhdas (Chsdxmaa). 


Amblka 8ilk MIUs Oo., LtdL 

Apollo Mills .I 

Bombay Dyeing A Mfg... 

Bradbury Mills. 

Oeutory Bpg. A Mfg. .. ..' 

Coorla8pg,A Wvg. .. 

DawnMDTs .7 .. ..| 

Blpfatnstone Spg. A Wvg. 

Finlay Mills . 

Gold Mohur MUls Ltd. . 

Ulndustan Bpg A Wvg. Mills Ltd 
India United HUla 
Khatau Makan, Bpg. A WvjL 
Eohinoor Mills .. 

ModsUa Woollens 
Modem Mills 

Morarjee Gocnldas 8pg. A Wvg 
National Rayon OorporaUoo 
New aty of Bomb^ Mfg. 

New Great Spg. A Wvg. 

Phoenix Mills 
Podar Mills 
Bsgbnvanahl Mills 
Raymond Woollen Mills Ltd. 
Bhrss Niwsa Cotton Mills 
8 hres Rem Mills Ltd. 

Simplex Mills .. 

Standard MUls .. 

Svadeshi Mills .. 

Swan MUls 
Tato MUls 
VIotorU Mills Ltd. 

Wastsm India 8pg.'A Mfg. 


AHMEDABAD 


in.00 

122.37 

576 60 

266.78 

0.03 

Naval H, Tata (Cludnuaa).. 

61.232 

1.222 

n 00 

103.36 

866 74 

191.17 

0 06 

G. P. ilutheeMngh (Chairman)' .. 
Kaaturbital Lalblial (ChaIrmaxO . • 

66,166 

1.062 

160 00 

462 68 

870 00 

434.40 

0 04 

1.06.A40 

1.686 

60.00 

199 64 

470 60 

241.U2 

0.06 

Anrliid Narotttain ((Thairmaa) 

64,4.'t0 

1.087 

600 00 

476.26 

£2,99.02 

12.64.76 

0.01 

Gantain SaraMial (Chairman) 

1.01.602 

2.860 

860 00 

888.84 

12.66.66 

076.28 


Arvhid N. Mafatlal (Chairman) .. 

1,27.080 

2,168 

76 00 

186.73 

427 04 

199.71 

6.06 

LUavati Lalbhal (C^ralnnan) 

62,244 

800 

180 02 

862.79 

11,10.39 

616.62 


J. liarivallabhdas (Chaimmn) 

1,01,066 

1,077 


221 

50 

100.00 

0.00 

0.00 

9.00 

12.00 

12 

307 

00 

100.00 

18 00 

18.00 

IS.00 

21.00 

IS 

303 

OOxb 

100 00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

IS 

307 

60 

100.00 

18 00 

18.00 

18.00 

21.00 

18 

4HK, 

00 

125.00 

26 00 

21 25 

19.76 

18 00 

t 

444 

.00 

126.00 

20 00 

20 00 

20.00 


18 

226 

00 

100.00 

24.00 

24.00 

24.00 

16.00 i 

18 

601 

.bO 

100.00 

36.00 

88.00 

83.00 

33.00 

18 


WEST BENBAL 


64.65 

24 00 

108.40 

62.00 

0.18 

Bhsgtrath Kanorls (Chairman) 


U 00 

0 99 

112 00 

47.41 

—18.88 

M. . 

17,044 

160 00 

184.4^ 

753 10 

3-16 £b 


1(. R. SuBls (Mx. Director) 

1.60.096 

88 60 

88.75 

369 62 

226.10 


M.. 

47.688 

47 60 

28.66 

820.86 

106.68 

— r76 

M. 

46,028 

164 00 

138.16 

680 18 

£87 28 

— 0.08 

M. 

4.862 

299.94 

680.85 

21 88.86 

087 02 

8. K. Parik (Secretary) 

76,824 



Adltya MUls . 

6 26 

10 

0.75 

0.75 

0.76 



866 

Basantl Cotton MUls 

2.66 

10 

.Vtf 

NU 

Nil 


18 

203 

Bharat Commerce A Industries.. 

10.81 

10 

l.OO 

1.60 

1.60 

1.20 

IS 

841 

Bowreah Cotton Mills ., 

13 37 

10 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 


12 

400 

Dunbar MUls . 

9 75 

10 

0.60 

Nil 

Nil 


18 

206 

JayaShreeTextllesAInd.Ltd... 

4.81 

10 

1.00 

Nil 

1.00 1 


It 

2.216 

Kesoram Ind. A Cotton MUls . i 

16 40 

10 

i.eo 

1 85 

1.85 

1.00 

1 1 


SOUTH INDIA AND OTHER CIfNTRES 


80.00 

6,46 

122,97 

82 14 

6.30 

87.60 

101.44 

852 12 

144.63 


11 W 

15.10 

81 62 

67 49 

6 03 

72 00 

16.63 

812.88 

100 46 

-160 8f 

478.80 

287.95 

10,16.16 

421,07 

(<.46 

79 92 

242.06 

440 70 

209.44 


60 00 

48 06 

100 00 

129.39 

6 09 

m.44 

4.94 

639.62 

261.26 


149.68 


460.M 

1 07 

- 1.08 

86.00 

61.21 

212 M 

148 26 


72.00 

07.80 

428.06 

254 16 

2*. 16 

960 84\ 
1.01/ 

82,80.81 

74,83.24 

81.24.36 


48.60 

49. H8 

204.47 

140 33 

0.02 

94.60 

159.69 

607.24 

362 54 

0.06 

40.00 

06.16 

108 68 

106 91 


180.10 

158.40 ! 

452 00 

220 20 

6!e2 

560.00 

18,40.07 

8004.82 

18,13.29 


248,74 

42.17 

558.97 



50.00 

16.00 

259 64 

lesioo 

—48 08 

81.08 

48.29 

171.04 

02 66 

0.68 

19.99 

5.68 

159.78 

70 87 

o.n 

168.65 

780.28 

17,74.69 

12,21.11 


m.oo 

120.76 

666.96 

431.05 

6!s5 


022.07 

16dS.58 

660.82 

0.05 

fV.19 

17.56 

2TO.I7 

202.11 

18.48 


6.30 D. C. Kotharl (nialrman) .. .. 24.000 ■ • i 

T. 8. Krishna (Oialrtnao) .. .. 44.256 l.OW ^ 

0 OS K. SundarMn (Chairman) .. 29,560 i 

[00 SS N. BhatoviindaN (Chairman) .. 80.186 725 i 

(1.46 J. TlarivHhabhdas (Chalmuui) .. | 

K.K. Blrla(CljaIrman) .. .. 89,806 J.094 I 

0 09 Ramesbwar Tantta (Chairman) .■ ZB.824 500 C 

Naval IT. Tata (Chairman) .. 1.10.600 2,140 C 

1.08 S. K. Parik (Secretary). 

O.Vtmhmtnnwmmf Naido ((Thalrman) 54,464 100 C 

2.16 M. (Thokalingam ((Thatrman) 44,064 518 I 

.. Bharat Bnm ((tealrman) .. ..1,17.770 2.404 X 

0.02 0. Ranwaamt (Mg. Dtreotor) .. 60,145 168 ] 

0.06 Ramiahwar Taous (Chalman) .. 06,610 2,186 ] 

Homt P. MehU (Chairman) .. 88.524 722 ( 

0.62 F. H. Ketuple (dhalmaa) .. 00,070 •• ( 

O. n. BIrfa (Coalman) ., ,. i .. ( 

D.P.Mandetla (firman) .. 1 

IS 08 K. L. Beksarla (Chalnimii).. .. 56,052 1.856 ] 

O.m 8. ILDaraanl (Ohalrman).. .. 26,612 511 i 

0.05 M.A.Pn)iwilappaChsttlyMOiS*D.) 4K080 1 

D. D. Dadoo ($mta») .. .. 60.464 1.647 i 

0.85 SUPmlarapatStm^aomCCbnlrmna] 44.160 LOOS ; 

0.05 G. K. Plnab^ (ChalnaM) . J 

18.48 D.aKiMhaiKCamlniina).. ..TOO 2SS 1 


hy BomS of^ lP lwt t d k . id - Om «7^6od 


AdonI Spg. A Wvg. Co. Ltd. 
Anglo-French TeinOea Ltd. 
Asher TextUra Ltd. 

Axam Jatil MIUs .. 

Baroda luyon Corporation 
nirla Cotiou Spa. ^vg. 
Cawnpore TexCuea 
Central India 
Onlury Bnka Ltd. 
Colrobatoro Cotton MlUa 
Davangeie Cotton MlUa 

Dnihl Cloth A Oeneni MiOs 

Dhanlakshml UUla 
Elgin MUM 
Oaekwar MUls Ltd. 
gokak MUls 
Pallor Bnyon .. 

sssssssasr* 

7nwahar mus Lid. 




6.10 

10 

0.60 

0.60 

Nil 


1 

151.fined 

100 

15 00 

16.00 

15.00 


It 

142.00 

100 

10.00 

10.00. 

7.50 

15 00 

1 

16.00 

100 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

6 

117 00 

100 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


IS 

16.00 N 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

8 

2.09 

6 

NU 

0.50 

0.40 


IS 

43.00 

50 

Ntf 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

6 

846.00 

100 

NU 

NU 

NU 


9 

m.oo 

100 

9.00 

5.00 

10.00 

11.00 

28 

118.00 

100 

18.00 

12.00 

12.00 

12.00 

S 

61.00 

/ 25 

8.00 

1.60 

8.00 

4.00 

\ fl 

\ 21 

O.BO 

0.16 

O.M 

0.40 

/ 

ISE.OOod 

100 

10 00 

10 00 

10.00 

10.00 


6.50 

10 

1.00 

1.00 

0.80 



155.00 

100 

16.00 j 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

12 

150.00 

100 

12.00 1 

16.00 

16.00 

12 

38.75 

10 

1.65 

1.75 

1.76 

1.80 

5 

70.00 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 


6 

105.00 

100 

Nil 

Nil 



IS 

1,450.00 

1.000 

00.00 

60.00 


too:oo 

6 

12 

5 85 

6 

NU 

Nil 



25.00 

10 

0.90 

0.90 

1.25 

l.H 

5 

10.60 

10 

0.50 




12 

40,50 

7,70 

10 

10 

1.85 

0.60 

o'S 

6',n 

4 

• 






























STOCK & SHARE QUOTATIONS—rc«.,tadj 


TCXTILES: SOUTH INDIA AND OTHER CCNTRES-(Cont</.) 


— 

(la Uldii of nipeea) 


Obairman, 

Managing Director or 
Sectary 

Number Installed 


latest 

available 

gnetatlons 

Paid-up 

Dividend (M'r Ordinary Bhare 


paid-up 

Oidjwoy 

Bciervas 

Groaa 

Block 

Depra* 

elation 

Carried 

Porwaidj 

SplmBea 

I.QQIUR 

Mill 

Per 

Biiare 

1067 1 

1908 1 

1069 1 

--1 
1970 ! 

1 

loennala 

Ctoned 

CaplOd 








! 

Ba 

Bs 

Rs I 

Rs 

lu i 

Rs 1 


71.00\ 
A- 88 76/ 
89,60 

68.17 

688.88 

305.01 

0.01 

&. K. Kandaewamy (Chatnuan} .. 

1.20,192 

287 

Ukahml HlUi . 

f es 00 
\ 81 oe 

50 

25 

6 00 
2.50 

4 00 
2.00 

4 00 1 
•2 00 1 

6.00 V; 

8 . 00 / 

9 

78.32 

628.00 

427.44 

-110.06 

L. V.^Apte (Chairman) 

1.08.284 

2,604 

Lakahml Vishnu Cotton 

81 M) 

100 

Nil 

SU 



It 

61 48 

24.71 

888.40 

212.80 

18,01.01 

119.80 

11,00.72 

0.06 

0.00 

K. Thlagatalan CbelUar (CltaUman) 
M. A. Mutblah CbettUr (Chairman). 

30.422 

4,25.168 

300 

1.003 

Uyal ToatUe Mills 

Mailora KUh 

37 00 
1M.6U 

50 

16 

4 50 
1.60 

3.00 

1 50 

3.76 1 
0.90 t 

5.00 

1.20 

6 

18 

216.00 

630.08 

16,89.82 

692.20 

6.01 

Arvlnd N. Mafattal ((^airman) .. 
M. E. Bounder (Cbalrman) 

1.48,008 

2,9.19 

HafatlalFlneHpg.tkMfg Ci\,Ltd. 

.187.60 

100 

so.oot 

15.00 

17 00 

17 00 

X 

113-61 

SI.01 

183.48 

63 51 

20,468 

061 

Mnttur Beardflcli 

174,00 

100 

17.50 

•20 00 

15 00 

17 60 

8 

20.60 

1.87 

20.3,85 

60.77 

—67.77 

N. D. Sinir (Chairman) 

48,144 

002 

Minerva HUh. 

20.08 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

SU 

SU 

18 

93.34 

8.88 

233.77 

100.63 

—130.72 

)l. T. Desai (Secretary) .. 

62.408 

048 

Model MUfs (Nagpur) 

.11 00 

260 

SU 

Nil 

SU 

SU 

A 

172 79 

277.37 

12,20.37 

6 0.00 


0. M Modi (Chairman) 

76,424 

525 

Modi Spg. A Wvg. Mills 

17.62 

10 

1.20 

0.00 

0 90 

1 20 

4 

S6 91 

6.65 

285.80 

81.22 

—44.20 

N. D. Rlmr (Chairman) 

60.492 

600 

Mysore Spg. A Mfg 

Navsari (^tton A Silk MUte Ltd.. 

7.24 

60 

Nil 

Nil 

SU 


12 

81.60 

48.26 

110.08 

63.00 

0.01 

H. F. Mehta (C^alrtnao) .. 

B. r. Slnha (CTutlrman) 

26.072 

480 

110.00 

MO 

11.00 

5.00 

8 00 


12 

87.20 

8.68 

103.33 

80.00 

—80.80 

88.144 

902 

Dsmanshahi Mills 

12.00 

100 

SU 

Nil 

SU 


0 

8.00\ 

12.00/ 

17.81 

142.87 

01,00 

0.08 

R. Muthuawamy (Chairman) 

47,000 


ralaxd Andavar Mil) 

/ 81.36 
\121.49 

60A 

76B 

10.00 

15.00 

9.00 

4.50 

H.OO 

12.00 


>» 

60.00 

78.86 

314.88 

156.46 

0.06 

X. Damothamn (Chalnnan) 

V. Kangaanmy (Obainaan) 

77460 


Premier Mlllii 

196,00 

100 

20.00 

10.00 

12.00 

15.00 

9 

63.13 

28.60 

148.00 

110,82 

60.704 

m 

Badhakrtahna Mills 

'-0.76crt 

25 

0.76 

SU 

0.175 


18 

29 21 

88.47 

200.20 

128.84 

on 

Nandlal Maknndlal ((%alrmati) . 

87,262 

010 

IU)a Bahadur MotDal Mills 

110.00 

100 

SU 

SU 

6.00 


12 

82.00 

48.67 

175.72 

114.17 


G. Vonkataewainl K^u (Chairman) 

02.000 


lUJalakahtul Mills 

02 OOod 

DO 

4.25 

3 00 

5 00 


12 

26.01 

22.80 

128.07 

79.80 


P. A. C. R. Ramnauhrainanla 





1 




7.60 


29.78 

8.01 

01.00 

69.35 

0.06 

Raja (Mg. Director) 

M. Lakslu^ant^ Reddy 

.10,044 


Rsjapaiayam Mills 

72.00 

100 

6 00 

4 00 

4.00 

S 





(Chairman) . 

21,200 


Ravalaseema Mills 

Kajssthan 8ng, A Wvg. Mills .. 
Slvanandha Mills Ltd. 

90 00 

100 

10 00 

10 00 

12.00 


12 

43.83 

32.66 

174.40 

30.02 

6!o2 

L. N. Jhnnjhanwala (Mg. Dlreotor). 

80,100 


14 00 

10 

1 Nil 

SU 

SU 


0 

20.00 

£1.60 

108.88 

72.71 

u. K. Devarajulu Natdo (Chairman) 


10 60 

10 

0.76 

0.75 


5.00 

12 

♦90.00 

142.00 

22,34.08 

806.08 


G. K. DevaraJoJa (Mg. DlreeUw).. 



South India Vlsoose Ltd. 

170 00 

100 

8.00 

Nil 


It 

-i 

4.66\ 

8.16/ 

20.88 

81.06 

53.24 

0.01 

0. D. Durakrwaml ((Thaliman) 

34,128 


Sri Balastfbfmmanla Mills 

/ 82.00 
\ 84 W 

40 

70 

2 40 
4,20 

1.60 

2 80 




40.50 

27.13 

237.45 

100.40 


A R. Adalkappa Cbettlar (Chairman) 

80,464 

330 

Sn Venkateaa MilU 

50.00 

60 

4.50 

8.00 

4 60 


13 

46.60 

14.32 

185.03 

138.44 

0.01 

S. M. Ramakrlshna Rao (Chairman) 

30.984 

333 

Sii Krlahnarajendra Mills 

.16 00 

60 

SU 

Nil 

Nil 

2 00 

8 

16.87 

17.53 

110.84 

83.60 

0.02 

G. V, Rainaewamy Naida .. 

32400 


8rl RamakrlMuia Mills 

137.32 


16.00 

12.00 

12.00 



1 


(Clialnuaii) 



(Coimbatore) LLl 

100 


t 

26.00 

80.96 

125.85 

20.15 

o.uo 

M. 

£0.496 


Super Spinning Mills 

110 00 

100 

10.00 

8.00 

10 00 


8 

105 00 

416.3S 

102 04 

40.03 


R. G. Agarwal (Secretary) 

80,212 

1,244 

Sutlej Cotton Mills 

27.09 

10 

0.867 

0 857 

1.30 

1 10 


0 17.601 

P 0.167.60/ 

418.38 

11.83.08 

648.31 


S, Jaipvrla (Chairman) 

1,21,800 

2,708 

SwadMhl Cotton (Kanpur) 

/ 12.00N 
\ 8 50 

100. 

lOP.O. 

0.35 

0.821 

0.60 

1 07 

0 50 
1.07 


>*!! 

20.00 

4.84 

100.87 

21 81 


M. 

25,110 


Thanjarur Textiles 

8 12 

10 

U.OU 

0,60 

0 60 


3 

14.62 

2.14 

50..*tt 

37 52 

—10*84 

M. .. . 

26.384 

*496 

Tiruinurti Mills. 

00 00 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

SU 


12 

24.89 

4 37 

07.04 

46 17 

-73.45 

V. Saryanarayana (Chairman) 

12,000 


TlnipaU Cotton Mills lAd. 

3 50 

10 

SU 

Nil 


2 

126.00 

95.77 

771.73 

023 73 


M Ct. Fclhachl (Mg. THreeUw) 

\ hayavankaiauhaloduraUi^udnnan) 



Travancore llayons 

Trlchlnopoly Bulls 

Viuianta Mills. 

•JO. 7 5 

10 

1 50 

1 50 

1.60 

1.50 

12 

13.99 

18.03 

59.60 

32 61 

6!o4 

25’.684 


10.00 

10 

0.75 

0.60 

1.86 

12 

81,50 

26.76 

142.71 

li7 30 

- 3.15 

M. 

49,044 

'260 

62 00 

100 

4.00 

Nil 

4 00 


12 

17.00 

12.24 

129.16 

00.10 

M.. 

43.112 


Vijayaktutiar Mills 

112.00 

100 

7 60 

0.00 

0 00 


3 

17.00 

7.04 

111.44 

80.05 

—22.26 

All. L. V. ff Chetty (Chalrmati). 

39,900 


Vljaimlalcshml Mills 

47 00 

100 

Nil 

Nil 

Sil 


It 

12.18 

3.40 

25.00 

20.07 

P 02 

M. 


'200 

VJrudhnnagar TuxtUe Mills Ltd.. 

20 00 

60 

8.76 

3 75 

2 50 


it 
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c(l -vunvHiividuad 


JUTE COMPANIES 


<1 j lakhs of rupees) 


Pald-np 

Ordinary 

Capital 

R^rves 

CrtMS 

Block 

Depre- 

ciuiiou 

Carried 

pQrward 

00.00 

71.60 

230.05 

161 88 

0.01 

18.00 

5.85 

184.61 

88.78 

—25.87 

HD.6Q 

12.28 

188.08 

141.69 

—6.41 

60.06 

120.82 

627.61 

348.26 

0.24 

40.00 

88.60 

327.10 

166.78 


&1.20 

100.80 

410.01 

287.2H 


cr76 

£2.40 

£17.60 

£14.06 

£0.08 

90.45 

140.00 

20,86.80 

10,21.00 

0.89 

54.70 

101.03 

630.09 

440.63 


20.58 

26.03 

204.27 

186.34 

0.66 

80.15 

105.08 

120.11 

45.81 

—28,06 

31.40 

20.05 

270.78 

185.19 

—20.82 

80.00 

16,28 

142.24 

111.02 

—11,68 

135 85 

120.05 

884.48 

613,41 


41.00 

84.81 

886.85 

157.98 


84.32 

106.21 

420.79 

257.89 


54.00 

78.04 

446.77 

281.28 

6.14 

48.00 

80.04 

447.07 

846.03 

0.10 

80.00 

108.86 

401.88 

246.82 

0 04 

65.03 

3.84 

245.11 

160.45 

—16.17 

52.60 

27.00 

085.40 

854.00 


li4.60\ 

10.20/ 

16.61 

260.02 

101.27 

—57 20 

I0.00\ 

24.00/ 

1.36 

221.83 

161.00 

—120.67 

77.00 

22.00 

808.71 

268.87 

—20.76 

•7.60 

12.88 

290.61 

204.08 

—36.60 

50.06 

28.48 

408.81 

231.56 

—61.88 

24.48 

1.84 

118.88 

46.78 

-0.47 

28.Q0 

12.89 

56.05 

45.60 


81.55 

80.45 

512.61 

280.18 

6!o5 

20,00 

82.60 

270.05 

178.60 

0.08 

•O.OD 

150.40 

707.72 

855.18 

0.02 

J5K 

10,65 

118.04 

78,67 

—5.62 

256.00 

231.04 

13,50.58 

840.46 

0.59 

10.80 

45,00 

200.07 

133 87 


66.80 

10.05 

261.87 

140.88 

—12*36 

25.00 

4.70 

m.82 

101.80 

—25.70 

20.00 

7.10 

84.58 

50.68 

0.08 

40.50 

85.00 

286.14 

118.87 



£8.04 

£10.20 

£11,10 

£6!oi 

C8.00 

£8.14 

£28.86 

£18.01 

£0.82 

85.00 

5.18 

100.60 

101.26 

16.20 

C4.00 

£1.80 

<16.68 

<0.17 

0.03 

t,60 

8.19 

88.48 

48.08 

0.29 


ChalrmAn, 

MHOOging Dlrnctor or 
Secretary 


M. . 

M. . 

M. . 

K. P. Qoeaka (Ohalmum) 

A. Dae OupU (Seorelary) 

R. N. VaOav (Secretary) 

Sir George (Chalruian) 

j‘v. Brieriev (Clialrman) 

Jaiuea Plalay & Co., Ltd, (SeerotArtee) 
A. 0. PotherlDgtvam (Chainaan) 

A. Das Qiipta (kkioretaiy) 

J. l». Kanurla (Chairman) 

M. . 

N. D. Bangur (Chaimuin) 

H. 8. Slngbanla (Obalrautn) 

M. . 

JI. D. WaM (Mil. Director) 

Q. C. Bangor (Obalnnan) 

m! M. Mlalira (Secretary)' 


A. 0. Poth&riDBhain (Chairman) 

B. P, Vedla (OLMriaan) 

M. . 

A, Das OnpU (Secretary) 

N. K. Oboehal (Secretary) 

WL . 

3 . IS. Dbagat (ICg. Director) .. 

M. . 

A, C. Pothertogham ((Tbalimai) 
A. K. Jain ((^lalmuui) .. 

K. K. Ohocbid (Secretary) 

H. D. 'Wahl (Mg. Dlreotor) 

O. Hoekley (Clialrman) .. 

S. N. PnM (Secromry) 
Basiuleo Kanorla (Obairman) .. 
0. D. Butchart (Secretary) 

G. H. But^art {Secretary) 

A. Das Gupta (Secretary) 

0. D. Butoiart (Secretary) 

A. C. PothHlpghan (Cludrmaei 


I 

KiimboJ 
ol 1 

liOOIIU 


S70 
440 
1.2M 
2,501 
810 
U59 
1.889 
1,373 
779 
OOU 
500 
7fte 
600 
1,884 
1,014 
1.709 
007 
1.394 
1,078 
1.940 
2.272 

1,797 


1.627 

70:i 

1.630 

1,260 

031 

840 

1.204 

815 

H52 

310 

1,706 

667 

1.092 

400 

305 

4S2 

e,oi3 

1,794 

1,320 


Company 


Agarpara .. 

Alexandra 
AlUanou 
Anglo-lndla 
Aneklaud .. 

Bally 

Bartiagore 
BIrla 

Biiilge Badge Amalgamated 
Chainpdany 
ChllavaliwL .... 

Dalhoaaie 

Kmplro. 

Port OliMter Industrleft Lhl. 
Pert WUttam 

Ganges Uanufaotnrins Go., Ud. 
General Ind. Society Ltd. 
Oourepore 
llasiloga .. 

llcmah. 

Unkunichaod 


Kamarbatty 
Kanknarrah 
Kelvin .. 
Khardab .. 
KlnnlRon ,. 
Lauadownr 
lAwrenoe ., 
Megaa 
NaButl .. 
National .. 
Nelllmarla Jate 
New Central 
Northbrook 
Nuddoa .. 
Vrosldeocy 
KameMiwara 
Hcilanoe .. 
Samnaggur 
lltagiur 
Union 

viotorU .. 
Wavorley .. 


Jjalest 

avalUble 

<^aotatloiu 


7.31 
60.00N 
23.00 
110.00 
62.00 
14 06 
80.00 
23.30 
8.4lvd 

13.60 
' 6.60 

46 00 
4,87’ 
184 00 
10.02 
7.H4 
11.W 
7.00 
101.00 
7 12 
12.75 
75 00 
33 50 

29.60 
4.65 

26 31 
34.00 
.)* .50 

4 31 

27 00 
7.37 
7.75 
3.81 

12 B1 
6 62 
1.00 
12 2.5 
6 76 
10,12 
11 25 
42,00 
10.12 
) 50 


I Dividend per Share 

l*aid-itpl... 

Wl‘I 

Sruire 


1U 


10 

100 

100 

100 

100 

10 

£5 

10 

10 

10 

10 

100 

10 

100 nidi 
10 
10 
10 
10 
100 
10 
7 50 
100 


100 

)» 

lOU 

100 

100 

10 

100 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

fl 

in 

10 

il 

£l 

100 

1 


1967 

Ks 


0 50 
Nd 

2 50 
NU 
1 00 
ffU 
1.60 
m 

Sil 
Nil 
Nil 
Sil 
2.60 
0 26 
0 60 
0 00 
0 50 
4.00 
\U 
S'U 
Nd 
SU 

Ml 

.Yti 

Nil 

A’li 

3 00 

Nil 
Ml 
0.00 
Nil 
1 00 
0.26 
Ml 
yu 
SH 
Sil 
Ml 
Sil 
Ml 
0.15 


1908 

Rs 


0.60 

Sil 

2 60 
sa 
1.00 
Sil 

1 50 
Nd 
Sil 
Sil 
Stl 

2 60 
Sil 
SU 

0 90 
0.60 
2.60 
SU 
Sil 
Stl 
Nil 
Nil 
SU 
Mi 
Nil 
SU 

SU 

1.00 

0.49 

l.OO 

0.26 

Nil 

Ntl 

SU 

SU 

SU 

SU 

0.16 


1900 

lU 


2.60 

Nil 

1.00 

Nil 

Nil 

0.60 

SU 

Nil 

2.50 
Nil 
0 76 
1.00 
Nil 
2.60 
Nil 
Nil 
SU 


SU 

SU 

SU 

Nil 

Vil 


l.iO 

SU 


SU 

SU 


1970 

Ra 

0.60 


0 60 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 

0.80 
0 60 
Nil 
SU 


SU 
0 76 

Nil 

1.60 

SU 

SU 


SU 

SU 

SU 

SU 


SU 

SU 


Aenotuua 

OOMd 


3 

8 

6 

6 

1 
8 
8 
8 
8 

11 

8 

7 

8 
8 
8 
3 

18 

U 

8 

2 
8 


3 

3 

3 

P 

19 

7 

8 
8 

12 


12 

IS 

9 

12 

6 


xd - K\>divldeiiil 





























SOUTH INDIAN PLANTING COMPANIES 


Ob UklM of rapow) 


Vald-'Bp 

SrOlMurr AiMMrTM 
OaplUl I 


, Ureea 

Pepre* 

' Block 

datlon 1 


(Tialnnan, 

Area 

under 


Lateat 

Pnld>up 


Managitig Director or 
Hocrelary 

Cuit)va> 

tlon 

Aoru 

Compel^ 

ATAUable 

Qooutloa 

«££. 

1067 

106a 1060 

1070 



1_Ba,_! 

lu. 

Be. 

Ba Ba 

Ba. 


TEA 00MPANIE8 


14.61 

10 48 

81. 

20 

H 

62 

0 

16 

64.00 

14.14 

204. 

H8 

81 

48 

8 

60 

6.60 

6.06 

24 

.27 

6 

60 

0 

16 

60.68 

24.06 

60. 

.77 

24 

76 

0 

02 

0.60 

8.8S 

27 

.80 

6 

07 

0 

.18 

6 40 

1 71 

16 

60 

6 

48 

0 

04 

10.60 

11.44 

88 

.40 

H 

26 

0 

02 

It.OO 

10 80 

24 

28 

0 

41 

0 


10.60 

18,88 

64 

82 

16 

67 

u 

07 

10.66 

6 91 

26 

.87 

6 

02 

0 

01 

6 00 

4.60 

17 

88 

8 

02 

0. 

71 

66.00 1 

87.61 

06 

21 

27 

71 

0 

69 

10.00 

18.7H 

6fl 

40 

17 

60 

0 

12 

14.06 

11.82 

40 

87 

! JO 

04 



86.U 

20 26 

m 

76 

1 26 

16 

6! 

!o4 

14.80 

20 26 

44 

28 

12 

04 

0 

01 

16.00 

88 07 

20 

60 

2 

14 

0 

?1 

61,26 

40 Jl 

v>7 

«0 

36 

J-.; 

0 

07 

60.64 

40 88 

109 

7» 

82 

28 

0 

06 

18.60 

2 27 

i2 

02 

2 

M7 

0 

J6 

16 00 

to 01 

41 

47 

16. 

48 

0 

00 

11.50 

6.88 

80 

OR 

11 

24 

0 

01 

16.69 

11 44 

88 

40 

11 

26 

0, 

.02 

t 20 

4 02 

12 

81 

2 

18 

0 

87 

66 00 

10 80 

77 

14 

08 

88 

0 

24 

47 26 

67.60 ! 

1«3. 

80 

44 

63 

0 

78 


I ]> a KoDuiri (ChAlnuAn) 

M, .... 

I M. 

M. L. (loMiiko (ChftlnniuQ) .. 

A. r. K. KiiRhnuiiwiiml (duuniuui} 
i\ 11. HubnuQAoyAm (rhAlmrwMi) 
A.F.Tf. Low (CliaLruiAii) 

A.F.W. 1>ow ((Ij&lnnan) 

K, Cherlysn (CbalraiAD) 

S. I’ailniADAhhan (CbainnAn).. 

.1. TboDUM (CliAlnnAD) 

.1. TliotnAt (iTlmlniiAu) 

h, It. M. KaawAruQ (CbalrmAn) 

R. N. Kapur (ObAlrmaa) 

D. AT. Harkina ((JhAinnAO) .. 

H. BlVAramAkmhuA Alyar 

M- . 

A. F. 1^ (CkAlnoAO).. 

M. 

M. . 

P. C. M. flADApAtby (OhAlnnAO) 

P. R. SobrAruAnyaio (ChalnDAO) 

iC ‘ !! 

1) (1. EolhArl (ChAlmuui) 


ItAlanoor Taa and Rabbor 
Blue Mountain Bitatei A Ind 
ChAudrAmalAl liAtates Ltd. 
ChMDbra Paak Batatea .. 
Coorg Tea 

Deyaabola (IfUglrl) Tea .. 
UaUeyburla 
Xalaaaa Tea 
Va Kotaglrl Tea 
Eurehennala Plant Ltd. 

Lnoky Valley 
Neelamalal 
Xellainpatby 
KUslri Tea 
Nonauch Tea 
Parkaide . 

Ponlnaular Plantatloua Ltd 
Peennade 
Pertakarainalai .. 

Shovetoy Balatea Ltd. .. 
Btanea Amalgamated 
Talayur Tea 

Twytord. 

UdayagLrl Bobber Co.. Ltd. 
UnlUNl NUglrl 
WaterlaU 


AUBBER AND OTHERS 


a 00 

4 00 

28 74 

7.18 

—0 83 

2.60 

2,76 

14 18 

8,08 

—0 68 

18 08 

8.28 

26,07 

4 86 

0.81 

4.S6 

6.26 

17.46 

2.87 


4 00 

1.60 

7 6i 

2.43 

6’27 

• 00 

U 00 

6.86 

1 44 

-0.63 

82.80 

87 02 

78.12 

81 08 

0 02 

10.00 

46.88 

fi< 97 

10 011 

1.14 

178.87 

129.60 

866.40 

104 16 


6.00 

6 40 

18.62 

2 76 

(-)O 10 

6 18 

8.86 

4 46 

8 07 

0 04 

27.00 

10.06 

64 17 

18 64 

0 00 

10 60 

18.00 

4889.44 

761 44 

1 66 

to 00 

17.86 

47 42 

10.40 

0.06 

0.00 

4.72 

18 62 

4 08 


4 26 

8.66 

7.00 

8 10 

6 04 

18 00 

11 84 

20 26 

7.06 

0.46 

8 26 

R.88 

12 08 

i.ie 

0.81 

40.60 

86.87 

106.83 

83.06 

1 0.22 

0.76 

6.41 

14.70 

a n 

0.12 

16.60 

8 60 

64.81 

6 66 

0.60 

87,00 

£2.60 ! 

60 82 

11 TO 

0.06 

8.00 

4 18 

6 62 

1 04 

0.24 

18.00 

6.60 

£6 86 

07 86 

0 08 

6 88 

8.88 

14.66 

8 60 

0 22 

• 86 

4.70 

16.68 

1.14 

0.81 

0.16 

IS. 08 

26.03 

4.39 

0.03 

6.0Q 

0.48 

10 SO 

2 70 

0 04 

41.00 

20.16 

102.28 

86 87 

0 04 

80 00 

16.07 

61.44 

18 64 

0.02 

84.64 

8.80 

16.08 

1.79 


0.60 

18.06 

27.81 

8.08 

6!l0 

18.80 

11.86 

17.70 

6 68 

C 08 


M. A. M. Mutbnraman CtietUar 
(Mg PI rector) 

A. V. MaUiew (Olialnitanj 

m! V. !! 

J. Tboniat (rhalrman) 

P. 0, Kotbari (Ohairman) 

A. D, BollAnd (Ghalnuan) 

M. A. Hrecnivaeoii (Chairman) 

M. A. Steonlvaaau (Chairman) 

K. !<. NarAlmba liao (Chairman) 

J. TbomAA (Clialrman) 

L. 8. VcokaJI Jlau (Ohalnnan) 

M^Polfno Li'elin India Ltd. (Sec.) 

B. lUdiliffb (Chairman) 

K. c. Tbomae (Jt. Mg. Plreotor) 

J. ThotnAA (Oheirman) 

B. lUdilifTo (Ghalrmao) 

A. D. Peacock (Chairman) 

J. '1 homaa (Cbalnnan) 

M. 

K. 8. VaidyaDathan (Cbalrman) 

M. . 

M. 

A. P. Holland (CJliairraan) .. 
Eamo Tiiomaa (Mg. Plreotor) 

B. Bankaranarayana Alyar .. 

K. Ithaakaran Nair (Chairman) 

B. Bamchandran (CTlialmian) 

P. L Joaepb (Chamnan) 

It. Baddlffe (Chairman) 


Alageawar Betaiee Ltd. .. 
Anaadam Bubber Co.. Ltd. 
Anaparal Balatea Ltd. .. 
Badra Coffee Batatea Ltd. 
BababndJn Coffee A Prodooe 
Palmadiea Plantattoua .. 
Coohin Malabar .. 

Coffee Lands and Indaairiea 
ConaoUdated Codhe Ltd. 
Cottanad Flantatlona 


Kalpoita Eatataa 
Kumergode Batatea Ltd. 
Llogapur Batatea 
Malankara Bubber 
Maroara Bubbwa Ltd. .. 
Midland Bubber .. 

Oaaoor BatatM Ltd. 
Pullaogode Bobber 
fiaJagIrl Bubber .. 

Bajendra Coffhe Ltd. 
Sangameahvai Coffee Batatea 
Bavaiaalal ^tataa Lid... 
Thamarapally Bnbber .. 
Tblrumbadl Bubber Go., Ltd. 
Travanoora Bubben Ltd. 
Traveiioore Bubber A Tea 
Tropleal Flantatlona Ltd, 
Valknndam Bubber Qo.rLML 
Yellmalal Bubber AOo,.. 
WartybnUy Batatea Lid. 


2.86 

a 

0 20 

0 20 

0 12 

NU 

11.76 

10 

Nil 

NU 



4 R5 

8 

0.60 

0.60 



2.89 

8 

0.40 

0.80 

0.20 


7.66 

6 

0.76 

0 26 

0.60 


2.10 

8 

0.20 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

6.00 

• 

0.626 

0.80 

0.876 

0.46 

20.87 

10 

1.60 

1.60 

1.00 


26.60 

10 

1.86 

1.86 

1.86 

1 60 

15 76 

10 

2.00 

l.OO 

1.60 

NU 

a 90 

8 

0.66 

0.80 

0.80 

0,36 

18 60 

10 

1.26 

1.26 

1.26 


4 00 

8 

0.46 

0.80 

0.80 

0 60 

17.40 

to 

1.60 

1.80 

1.80 


4.u8xd 

8 

0.86 

0.82 

i 0.86 

0.36 

4,H0xd 

8 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 

29 on 

10 

8.60 

8.26 

8.60 

2.60 

0.JO 

6 

0.76 

0.60 



1L.60 

to 

1.00 

1.00 

0.76 

1 1.00 

8.40 

8 

0.80 

0.24 

0.80 

0.80 

8.35 

8 

0.26 

0.16 

0.16 

0.16 

16.75 

10 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

1.80 

22.00 

6 

2.60 

1.60 

1.60 


2 27 

8 

0.80 

0.20 

0.20 

0.20 

8.26 

1 

0,46 

0.46 



18.00 

10 

1.86 

1.86 



1.70 

1 

Nil 

m 

0.16 

0.06 

0.00 

10 

0.80 

0.80 



8.HH 

10 

0.80 

0.80 

0.80 


21.90 

86 

8.60 

2.00 

2.00 


28.50 

10 

8.00 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

12.48 

6 

0.60 

0.86 

0.60 

0.76 

2.85 

8 

0.80 

0.20 

0.20 

O.liO 


* laelodea bonna. H—Ana In neotarea. 

dhrldoda an abown aa taxable. 


} For arrenleeo montha ended Slat Manb 1070. 


M—Maneged by Board of IHneion. 


1 Slat Marob 1970. 


NORTH INDIANI9TEA ESTATES 


(lalakbaornipew) 


Cbatnoan. 

Managing Dlnekt ev 
Heoretary 



la S7 
10.01 
S.7S 
6.60 
7.66 
iO.Si 
41.f4 

7.60 
9 60 

10.00 

4.60 
0.47 

14,01 

10.14 

6.00 

6.70 

164.00 

IS.M 

7.06 

6.60 

e.oo 

ro. f.oo\ 

I) 8.00/ 
6 00 
7.60 
6.00 
18.00 
4.08 
17 04 
10,00 
10.86 
t.to 


F. K. Kanurla (Chairman) 

^ B. Datu (Ohalnnan) 

B. K. Seth (Carman) 

8, B. Datu (Chairmen) 

M*. 

B. C. Mehta (SccreUry) 

8. L. Phannka (Mg. Dueetor) 

M.‘ ■■ !! 

M. 

M. 

M. .... 

^ 7. Brleriey (Cbatnnaa) 

B,‘b. ZBd'ta (Chairman) 

0. V. Coonka (Chairman) 

K. L. MoUor (Cbalnnan) 

B l.al (Chairman) 

6. L. Dbanoka (Chairman) .. 
D. K. Bon (Chairman). 

L. B. Purl (Chairman) 

m! 

M. 

8. B. Dattn vOhalrmau) 

M*. :i 


AmtueUe 

Auanda (Aaeam) Bu 
Ananda Bag 
Baghmart 
Baimatla 
BeMan 
BlabnauUi 
Donnah Jan Tee 
DeJooV^ 

Phunattrt .. 

Ptbrugarh 

Dlmakual.. 

Pnaa^ur 

0<4ipur 

HoamuU 

Booiungooree 

Jay 8hne Tea A Inda 

i tttUbarl 

[otanmUal Tea .. 
Ledo 

Moibola .. 
Muxpbhlanl 
Kaga RilJa Tea Oo., L 
Ifew CinnatolUali 
Bajgarh .. 

8 apol 
Seldun 
TeloUan .. 

Teagpant 

TIryoon 




B->Ana In Heoiana, 


















































NORTH INDIAN TEA ESTATES—fContinued) 


'— 

(lAlafclt 

i of rupees) 


Acreage 


Latest 

Paid-up 


BoMrvea 

OrOM 

Block 

Depre¬ 

dation 

Carried 

Forward 

Chairman Managing Director 
or Secretary 

under 

CulUva- 

tion 

Company 

available 

Quotation 

Ba. 

per 

Bhare 

Ba, 


DtTi4«nil per Bbare 


1M7 

Bf. 


" i 

■ 


AflOOOBti 

1068 

106ft 

1070 

Cloaad 

Bs. 

Ba. 

Be. 



8 00 
]£ eo 
2 00 
10 00 


0 01 

10 07 

8 50 

— 0 12 

12 08 

80 00 

17 68 

0 04 

6.48 

18 02 

8 72 

- 0 14 

15 05 

29.81 

10 80 

0 07 


M. . 

M. 

M. 

K, K. Kejrlval (CludinoAn) 


CAONAIt 


205H 

802H 


Arcuitipore 

lliitlkblim 

Buofftctierra 

BungMxiAtfe 


XI 25 
0 V)4 
i 87 
8 12 


10 

Ntl 

KU 

WU 


10 

NU 

N%1 



10 

1 00 

Nil 



10 

1.26 

0 60 

0.60 



11 

IS 

IS 

S 


DARJEELINQ 


2 40 
8 76 
« 77 
8 W 
8 00 
4 20 
6 00 
16 03 


2 48 

20 00 

2 47 

0 18 

M. 

4R8II 

C liamong 

6 50 

10 





4 68 

JO 35 

10 04 

0 08 

M. . .... 

40011 

Darjedlng Tea A Chlnsben 

00 00 

100 





1 75 

11 10 

5 a.! 


T P Brlerley (Chairman) 

18711 

Him 

144 00 

100 

18 00 

NU 

7 50 

7 W 

14 85 

20 58 

14 80 

0'04 

Wllliamiou Magor A Co, Ltd 

283H 

Nagarl Farm 

10 0? 

10 

1 so 

1 25 

AT*/ 


1 07 

8 01 

8 44 

0 09 

M. .. . 

104H 

Poutiong .. 

9 04 

10 

JVii 

vVU 



6 07 

0 47 

8 75 

0.03 

M . . 

148H 

Riinglio BungUat 

55 00 

100 

17 50 

7 50 



6 81 

18 17 

7 46 

0 10 

WllUamson Mogor A Co,. Ltd. 

224H 

Souin 

17 60 

10 

1 75 

1 00 

0.50 


8 60 1 

28 60 

10 68 

0 18 

M. 

2d8U 

Sungma ... . i 

fJ M 

10 

2 00 

0 80 




IS 

IS 

18 

12 

18 

18 

12 

12 


DOOARS 


58 

60 

68 

07 

264 

20 

120 

27 

0 

05 

9 

00 

24 

66 

45 

87 

28 

88 

0 

15 

47 

52 

92 

80 

178 

80 

74 

74 

0 

11 

0 

00 

12 

70 

21 

19 

7 

91 

0 

25 

6 

00 

8 

99 

18 

97 

9 

19 

— 1 

09 

10 

50 

6 

90 

85 

87 

20 

48 

— 2 

56 

16 

50 

15 

67 

50 

27 

25 

99 

0 

26 

7 

00 

4 

28 

14 

83 

7 

27 

— 1 

40 

81 

82 

65 

53 

116 

85 

49 

22 

0 

05 

2 

00 

6 

14 

21 

65 

6 

48 

0 

26 

2 

60 

4 

88 

6 

86 

2 

72 

0 

01 

6 

00 

10 

02 

25 

18 

12 

14 

^ 2 

24 

7 

65 

1 

48 

48 

02 

26 

39 

— 1 

48 

74 

86 

81 

20 

168 

60 

67 

SR 



8 

46 

10 

74 

26 

64 

11 

46 




Dhasker Hitter (ChAlrauui) .. 
A F. Ms^onald (Cbalnuu)* 

B. 'p ARarwaIa(Hg. Uireetor) 
8 D. Dstta (Chairman) 

Ji[ " ‘' !! !. 

A. F. Macdonald (Chairman) 

C. 'l. (Thamarla (Mg, Director) 

m‘ !! ! * !' !; 

M. 

M. 



2,0471T 


476H 


1,766 


258R 


107H 


490U 


1,452 


240K 


1.200 ^ 


247II 


120H 


286H 


654H 


768P 


SU7H 


Banarhat .. 

Itliatkavra 

Blrpara .. . 

Carroo 

Eltenbarrie 

GaLrkbata 

llaldlbarl 

^ajrbli^ara (Dooara) 

Manabarrfi 
Pbaekowa 
fiajabbat .. 

Baiiichem 

Rydak 

Sarugaon Tea Co.. Ltd. 




IIJ uo 

100 

eo 00 

5 00 

NU 


12 



4 66 

10 

Aii 

0 60 



12 



in (K) 

100 

12 00 

6 00 

6 00 


12 



207 00 

100 

10 00 




12 



90 00 

100 

10 00 

NU 

NU 


12 



8 

10 

2 00 

0 85 

NU 


is 



7 U 

10 





12 



9 00 

10 





12 



9 06 

10 

1 40 

1 25 

0 50 


18 



15 OON 

10 





12 



270 OO 

100 

7 50 

5 00 

Nil 


18 



6 12 

10 





12 



J; H7 

10 

Nil 

Nil 



12 



8 75 

10 

1 50 

0 76 

0 60 


11 



11 OON 

10 

1 




12 


6 00 

21 04 

14 48 

6 28 

r- 4 78 

5 60 

12 84 

1 60(a) 


—11 01 

6 00 

180 02 

92 66 

86*64 

0 14 

9 00 

84 71 

80 72 

11 71 

— 8 82 


8YLHET 


24(B 

1.108 

1,770H 

lO&H 


Danrachem 
New Samanbas 
Fatrakola 
TtUm^ara .. 


5 75 
4 UO 
4» 50 
4S.00 


10 

10 

Nil 

NU 

NU 


100 

100 






IS 

IS 

IS 

is 


TERAI 


5 00 

7 95 

8 03 

4 56 

0 21 

M.. 

258n 1 

Belgacbl .. . 

10 00 

10 00 



1 

IS 

18 44 

82 62 

88 88 

26 78 

0 18 

A. F. Macdonald (Ohalnnan) .. 1 

800U 

Gunganm . 

65 00 

10 00 

10.00 

NU 

NU 

IS 

8 00 

11 50 

15 U 

7 87 

0 24 

M. . 

514 

New Cbumta . 

5 00 

2 60 



1 

s 

2 20 

17 60 

28 48 

14 56 

0 19 

B,O.'Mdkta(SeereUry) | 

848H 

Tirrihannab . 

44 OON 

10 00 

5.00 

5 00 

2 00 1 

IS 


H—Area In HOetaree. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES 


(In takhB of rapeee) 


Paid op 
Ordinary 
Capital 


Beservea 

Gross 

Block 

Depre¬ 

ciation 

Carried 

Forward 


1 

Latest 

Paid up 

Dividend per Stiare 


available 

Quotation 

per 

Bhare 

1967 

1968 

1909 

1970 

1 

Rs 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs 

Bs. 

Bs. 


74 

58 

45 80 

822 74 

171 

86 

0 

05 

50 

01 

25 27 

267 67 

149 

06 


08 

88.47 

75 

I7,82je6 

100.64 63 

46,61 

10 

6 

99 

08 

68 89 

828 50 

161 

96 



286 

94 

888.18 

554 67 

820 

71 



490 

00 

807 84 

20,06 82 

660 

29 



800 

00 

182 45 

11(^20 

677 

20 


02 

90 

00 

67 85 

282 62 

95 

01 

6 

170 

08 

68 66 

817.26 

188 

75 

0 

70 

270 

00 

801.74 

864 02 

672 

80 


08 

125 

00 

117.08 

668 27 

227 

08 

6 

140 

00 

872 05 

088 26 

287. 

00 

0 

18 

249 

88 

820 60 

11,1086 

519 

20 

0 

09 

76 

00 

181 21 

450.43 

' 202 

48 

11 

86 

50. 

00 ' 

10 85 

141 86 

lOS 

40 

— 0 

18 


V M. Bao (Ctmlmum) 

A. X. Jain (Chainnao) .. 

N. A. PalkblVela \Chalnnan) 
Alok P. Jain ((Btalnnao) .. 
Jaldayal Dalmla (Chelrniaa) 

Alok F, Jala (Chairman) !! 

O. D Blrla (CtadraxM) [ .* 

Jaldayal Dalinia (Cbainnan) 
T. R Bondaram (Chairman) 
X. K. Mehta (Cbalnnau) .. 
Ooblndlal Bangur (Cbainnan) 
M » •« • . • 

U. 


OEMENT 


Andiira Cement Oo. 

Aiihoka CemoDt Ud. 

AflBorlated Cement Companlea , 
Bagalkot Cement Co.. Ltd. 

Dalmla (*etnent (Bbarat) 

India Oemeata Ltd. 

Julpor Udyog Ltd. 

Madraa Cementa . 

Myeore Omenta I td. 

Orlaea Cement Ltd. 

Pan> am Cementa A Mlnexml InduHtrlei 
Sauraahtra Cement A Chemical Ind. 
Bhree DhreUay Oemant . 

Rune Valley Portland Cement .. 
Travanoora CemMita Ltd. 


10 m 

10 

1 00 

1 00 


1 26t 

7 U 

10 

1 00 

0 70 

0 60 

0 60 

18) Of) 

100 

12 00 

12 00 

32 00 

12 00 

14 LI 

10 

1 uo 

1 00 

1 OO 

1 25 

U 76 

10 

1 25 

1 £5 

1 25 


6. ..i 

5 

0 46 

0 45 

0 45 

0 45 

9 IK) 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

in 00 

100 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 


17 12 

10 

I 0 75 

0 75 

1 00 

1.26 

IR n 

10 

1 10 

1 10 

1 25 


118 uo 

100 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

IM 2G 

100 

12 UO 

12 00 

10 00 

12.00 

154 00 

100 

12 00 

0 00 

1 9 00 


2 00 

1 6 

Vii 

NU 

1 JSU 


6 00 

10 

NU 

NU 




8 

8 

7 

8 
18 

8 

8 

0 

8 

IS 

8 

8 

18 

18 

12 


OERAMfO MININQ AND QUARRYINQ 


22 20 
60 00 
21 27 
114 60 
808 1ft 
£26.71 
*100 00 
>. 6 00 \] 
0. 16 00/ 
124.1? ' 
80.00 
• U 
•0 00 

2?'^* 

21 CO 
20.28 


21 59 

56 68 

27 88 

0 01 

45.97 

261 91 

127 87 


20 86 

62 77 

86.76 

—128 80 

128 89 

798 98 

200 68 

25,16.96 

53,79 76 

10.66.00 


2U.46 

£74 06 

£25 89 


».84 

611 28 

168 88 

4 88 

7 28 

0.58 

5 8ft 

.. 

125 24 

890 74 

94 61 

0 18 

52 44 

242 82 

157 ^ 


8 16 

19 85 

18 16 

o'18 

CD 90 

100 65 


,, 

24,^ 

161 OO 

97 97 

,, 

865 

27 72 

21 42 

i'06 

T.?! 

48.82 

29.06 


B. 0. 8bah (Chairman). 

M. 

Smt. K. Mottleband Shah (Chairman) . 

A. K. Boy (Chairman)^. 

Q. D Blrla (Chairman). 

G. D. Kotharl (Chairman) 

8. P. Binha (Mg. Dlreotor). 

M. 

Sir A Bamaawaml Mndaiiai (Chairman). 

M. . 

8 Qannapatbl Bondaram (Chairman) 

J. N Bhatia (Hecreta^) .. 

B. B. Jaaanl (Chairman). 

B. J Macqneen (Obalrman) 
8.N.BerU(8eentary). 


AMortated Stone Indiiatriea(lColah) Ltdi 
Blem Stone Lime Co. 

Bombay Pottariei and Tllea Ltd. 

Ferro Alloya Corooratlon Ltd. . 
Hlnduatan Alamudiun Corpn. 

Indian Copra Oorpontlon 
Kalyaupor Lime A Cement Worki 
Karanpura Deeelopmeot 
Kbandelwal Foro Alloys Ltd .. 
Knitiardhubl Flreolay and Sililoa Works 
Mysore Htooeware Pipes A Poiterlea 
Orissa Minerals Dae 
Parsboram Pottery Worka Co., Ltd. 
SblTraJpar 8yodJoate 
Batna Stone A lime Co.. Ltd. .. 


15 76 

10 

2 00 

NU 

2 00 

2 00 

9 

38 OU 

10 

NU 

1 25 

1 60 

1 50 

6 

Oi OO 

100 

18 00 

7 00 



9 

103 (Ml 

100 

AU 

NU 

NU 

\U 

12 

SG 00 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 

13 

1 

8h 9 

8 889% 

8 889% 

R 889% 


12 

11 ..5 

10 00 

0 80 

0 60 

0 HO 


12 

7 10 

10 

NU 

NU 

1 f)0\ 
0 50/ 


12 

ir.o oo 

100 

NU 

8 00 

12 00 


12 

18 75N 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 


12 

7 45 

10 

1 00 

0 80 

0 BO 

0 80 

8 

11 4i 

10 

0 50 

0 50 

1 00 

1 26 

0 

24 76 

26 

4 50 

2 25 

2 £5 

2 26 

7 

6 If 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 


11 

15 1.. 

10 

0 60 

1 50 

1 50 


IS 


M—MaBiged by the Board of Diieotots. XB^XX'bonna. 

RJL-'^^NfldaftOaainahcrwnaatia^^ t Few 16 monttia sodad 81il llai«ii IftTO. 




Xd—Sx-dlvMend. 


Od-Onm-dltldefld. 


CB.-Oun-clgbt. 

















































MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES-{C«Mim»cl) 


do UhlM ofropMi) 


Chilnnftn, MwgiBg Dlnetor 
or 

SoeraUry 


lUnuutbbAl R Afaln {OtuOniuA) .. 

. A. W. liamnr (OuLimm) 

‘ A K I>o«hl ((liolnuAit) . 

KMturlliAl Lalbliai (ChAlrmAD) .. 

I L. 0 llholo (CliAirraan) 

I KAxturbhAi LalbtiAl (Cbrlrmon) .. 

' ]l Jl. Rula (i liftinruun) 

1) M Gblit (nMinuaoj 
, N 8 Ptiattu^bekar (CnAlnoui) 

I A W* Hamer (('balrmafi) .. 

H M 0)iia (( baiJtnazi) 

Bliarat Harn (Ohalnuan) .. 

P 11, Morarll (Chalrmaa) .. 

S p JalQ (l^trmaD) 

M K K Najar (Managing Director) 
Ian MacKlnnou (Chalrnian) 

Kasturbbal lAlbiial (Chainnan) * 
Arvlntl N Mafatlal (< halnuan) .. 

I A W Hamor (rhalnnao) 

' O K Slnghanla (Ohainuan) 

< P 8 1 okariatimn (('halnnan) 

I K, SaUdli Chandran (CbalmuLn) 

8 KaiuanaUmn (Managing Director) 
Arrlnd H Mafatlal (Ohainuan) . 
Kamdaa Klliu.hauil (Chairman) .. 

M. 

li D Bangiir (Oliatrman) 

Arvlud N Mttfatlal (Chairman) .. 
B.\ Pill li (Ohainuan) 

B 0 ItanU (Managing Director).. 

llagh'ivun Plilal (C')ialnuan) . 

H. P sinha ((^lalrman) 

Tulaidaa K lluctisnd (Chainnan) .. 

J. K D Tata (Olialnuan) 

8 (' Karuvalar (Chairman) 

O. D <^010001 (Clialrman) ,. 

N. 8 Iyengar (dialrman) .. 

A. V. Modv ((imlnnan) .. 

' N 11 \ akii (( bainnan) .. 



Alemblo Chemical Works Co. .. 
Alkali and Ohem. Corps, of India 
AmarDynChem Ltd. . 

Anil btarch Products Ltd. 

Arlabs Ltd .... 

Atul l>ro4lucU Ltd 
BAHP India Ltd 
Bayer (India) Ltd. 

Boots Pure Drug Co, (India) .. 
Cbemloala A Fibres of India Ltd. 
Colour-Chum ltd. 

Coromandel Fertilisers Ltd. 
Dhararoal Morarjl Cbemioal Co . Ltd. 
Dhrartgadhra Chemicals 
F A.C T. 

Ulaxc> lA^botainries (India) Ltd 
Oiijarat State Pertlllitr Co. Ltd. 
Hindustan Polvmeia Ltd 
Indian Dyestuilh Indiistrles Ltd. 
Indian h.xplDitlvt e Ltd. 

J E Chemicals Ltd. 

Mettur nicmicali 
Mysore Ohcmkal and FertUtser 
Mysore C^emU als Manufacturers Ltd 
National Organic Clicmiial lud. 
Polychem Lid 
Premier Fertilisers I td. 

Phosphate Co , 1 td 
Pol voleflns J udustrles Ltd. 

Pfizer Ltd 

BicBardsun Hindustan Ltd. 

Bandoz (India) Ltd 
Smith Stanistreet A Co. 

^nthetlca A ( hemlcals Ltd. .. 
Tata Chemicals . 

Travancore nmnilcal Mfg Co, Ltd. 
Travancore Electro-Chemical Ind. 
Ultramarine A Pigments Ltd. . 
Dniohem Laboratories Ltd. 

Warner Illndiistsu 1 td 


Pald-itb 

flSSe 




1967 

1966 

1969 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Ba 

Ba. 

300 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

10 

1.80 

0 50 

1 00 

100 

6 00 

10 00 

10 00 

100 

N\t 

20 00 

20 00 

100 

Nil 

6 00 

100 

NU 

12 00 

14 QO 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

0 60 

100 

Nil 

Nfl 

NU 

10 

8 20 

2 80 

1 60 

10 

8 76 

2 76 

£ 76 

100 

18 00 

12 00 

12 00 

10 

Nil 

Ntf 

NU 

60 

10 00 

10 00 

10 oo 

100 

18 00 

18 00 

12 00 

76 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

10 

8 76 

2 76 

1 40 

100 

Nxl 

NU 

NU 

100 

Nil 

NH 


300 

18 00 

Nil 

14 00 

10 

1 60 

1 60 

1 60 

300 

10 00 

10 00 

18 00 

10 

Nxl 

Nxl 

0 40 

10 

Ntl 

Nti 

1 NU 

10 

1 60 

1 00 

1 00 

100 

Ntl 

Nxl 

NU 

60 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 

10 

0 00 

Nxl 

NU 

100 

18 00 

18 00 

10 00 

100 

NW 

NU 

Nil 

10 

8 76 

2 17 

2 40 

10 

Nil 

1 00 

1 00 

10 

0 00 

1 00 

1 00 

6 

0 90 

0 76 

0 76 

100 

Nil 

N« 

6 00 

10 

1 70 

1 70 

1 60 

10 

2 60 

2 60 

8 60 

100 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

100 

86 00 

18 00 

18 00 

300 

11 00 

10 00 

10 00 

10 

0 80 

0 80 

0 90 


ELECTRIC (Bombay) 


874 77 

448 60 

80 70 50 

11.41.01 


EantUal Nahalchand (Chairman) 

Ahmedabad ElortricUv Co Ltd. 

100 60 

100 

9 00 

9 00 

9 00 

12 00 

104 IS 

109 44 

400 48 

148 68 

£0 08 

N. r Javeri (Chairman). 

Amalgamated Electricity Co Ltd. 

10 08 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

888 06 

840 28 

80,01 80 

088 08 

0 00 

N 11. Tata (dialrman). 

Andhra Valley Power Supply Co. ,. 

117 DO 

100 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

888 06 

47 07 

16 22 06 

848 66 

0 10 

R. P Alyer (Chairman). 

Bombi^ Suburban Electilc Supply .. 

121 60 

100 

10 00 

11 00 

11 00 

1 00 

70 00 

118 DO 

1 441 81 

187 18 


B P Alyor ((liairman). 

Riirat 'Electricity 

120 50 

100 

10 00 

11 00 

12 00 

IS 00 

864 00 

887 18 

16,78 40 

460 02 

6*00 

N H. Tala (ChslrmanJ. 

Tata H>dro-Electrlc Power Supply 

llfl 50 

100 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

666 90 

879 68 

180,17 38 

960 41 

0 06 

I N. U. Tata (Chairman). 

Tata Power Oo. 

147 OO 

100 

18 00 

12 00 

18 00 

12 00 


WMt Bangal ud Other Controt 


SO 00 

61 00 

406 87 

110 08 


B Gupta (Chairman) . 

Agra Electric Supply Oo., Ltd. 

nfi 00 

100 

0 00 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

8 00 

21 09 

116 82 

47 03 


B. Gupta (Chainnan) 

Bareilly Bloctrlc Supply 

IB 87 

10 

1 00 

0 00 

1 00 

1 00 

17 00 

40 09 

200 61 

107 07 


B, Oupla (CltalrmotO 

Benares Electric U^t A Power Co . 

16 (Ht 

10 

0 60 

0 00 

NU 


£42 08 

£104 40 

£226 99 

£10 92 

£1 0 

I. A Mabiiherson (Chairman) 

Calcutta Jidectrlc Sup^ply 

Ifl IK) 

£1 


9% 


w% 

28 60 

42 01 

100 28 

70 SO 


B. Gupta (CTialmian) 

Jubbu^re Electric Supply 

15 12 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

1 (k) 

1.00 

70 00 

98.49 

884 35 

105 06 

o’01 

K. A. P. \ isvsuathan (Oialrtnan) 

South Mlsdras Electric Supply Corpn .. 

11 10 

10 

1 26 

1 BO 

1 10 

1.16 

12 60 

42.00 

120 42 

SO 80 1 

0 20 

V. M. R MudoUor (Chairman) 

Vellore Electric Corporation .. 

10 76 

10 

1 50 

1 60 

2 00 

1 60 


ENQINEERINO (Bomboy) 

I A. K. Boy (Chairman) . I Alcock Ashdown A Co., Ltd. 


A. llydaii (Chainnan) .Associated Bearing Co., Ltd. .. 

B. L. KIrloskar (Chairman) . .. Bharat Forge Co., 1 td. . 

Baunaq Blngh (Managing Director) .. Bharat Bte^ Tubea Ltd. 

Mohfui T Advanl (Chairman) .. . Blue Star Ltd 

Q. D Morarka (Chairman) .. .. Brady A Morris Eng Co., Ltd. 

Batancband Ulrachand ((Jhalrman) .. Coo]^ Eiudneorliig Lid 

O. C (Ttokshl (Chainnan).Blndustan Brown Boyeri 

A K Boy (Chairman) .. .. Hindustan Wire Ltd 

Lalchand Ilirachaod (Chairman) .. Indian Hums Pipe Co., Ltd. 

Keahub Mahlndra (Chairman) .. .. International Tractor Co. of India Ltd. 

Nanubhal H. Amin (Chairman) . Jyott Ltd. 

P. A. Kamanl (Chairman) .. .. n amani Engineering CorporaHon 

B. L. KIrloskar (dtalrman) .. .. KIrloskar Bros , Ltd. 

B L KIrloskar (Chairman) .. .. Ktrloskar Cummins 

N. W, (lurjar (Cnairman).Klrloakar Blectrlo (’o., I Id. 

H. L KlrlosktriC^udcman) .. KIrloskar Oil Engines. Ltd. .. 

B T KIrloskar ((Chairman) .. .. KIrloskar Pnemoatlo Co.. Ltd. 

H. Holck-Liueen ((Tmliman) .. .. Larsen and Touhro Ltd. 

Keshub Maldodm ((Tialrmao) , ,. Machinery Mfts Corpm. Ltd .. 

Keshub Mahlndra ((Thaliman) .. .. Maldndra A Mahlndra Ltd. 

P. Jbunjtmnwala (Managing Director) .. McKenzies 
Kainalnayan BidaJ (Ohsinnaa) .. Mukand Iron A StMl 

N. W. (lurjar (Cniuxman) .. .. Mysore KIrloskar Ltd. . 

K. M I) Tha^eraey (Chainnan) .. National Machinery 

H. M. Patel (Cludrman).New Standard EnMneeilng 

M. R. Hula (Chairman).Poysha Industrial Co.. Lid. .. 

Lalchand Ulrachand ((chairman).. Premier Construction . 

K, M Hwndla (Chairman) .. .. Pulsion Bearings India Ltd. .. 

K. B Phatarphekar (Chairman) .. .. Bandvik Asia Ltd. 

T. Maneklal (Cbalnnan).SLM Maneklal lodnstrlea 

jr. B. D. TaU (Chairman).TaU Iron and Bteel 

J. H. D Tata (dtalrmaa).Tata Engnl««ring A Locomotlye 

T. Maneklal (Cbalnnan) . .. T. Mim^l Mfg. Co.. 

Pashabhal Patel (Chairman) .. Uindustan Tractors 

M. N. Dalai (Chairman) .. Tractors (India) Ltd. 

R. P. 8 Talyarkhan (Chairman) .. .. Voltaa Ltd .. 

B E. Blrla (Chairman).Zenith Steel Pipes Ltd. . 


60 00 
40 00 
100 00 
80 00 
82 60 
880 00 
100 00 
100 00 
80 00 
200 00 
187.40 

too 80 
688.10 1 
17.60 

f4.B6 18 a 
166 04^ 

06 6S\ 

0 27/ 
107 44 
80 00 

77 do 
12.00 
u.oo 


B. D. Pugnlle (‘Secretary) 

Donald Fordwooii (Chairman} 

K, P. Ooonka (iTudrmsn) . 

Blr Blrer Moobeilee (Oliaimsn) 
ILL Bbsitia(ManagingDirector) 
R. K. Go\al(Hccretary| . 

G. Kelrlwal (Managing Director) 

B. E. Bandoo (Chairman) 

M. . 

Bharat Ram (CThalrman) .. 

K. 0. Maltra (Chairman) 

M. . . .. . 

Sir Blren Mookerlee (Chainnan) . 
Sir Blnn Hooked (Chalrma^ . 
Bardar AJaJb Btngh (Chainnan) . 
Lala Obaiat Ram (CSndrman) 
Lakshmlpat 8In|hania (Chairman) 
^ E. Cbaada (Cnalmaa) 


Raamiihwar Tantia (C h ai ns) 
Bharat Itam (Cbalnnaa) .. 
ITh, Dodd (Ondnnaa) .. 
K.JL Blrla (Chain^ ^ .. 
f. iTStlBlina (Chsdnann) .. 
B.r.Bay(OhBliinaA> 


I BiAfil BiiE Othor OmtTM 

Bbartia Electric steel . 

.. Btnani Metal Works I.td 
.. Braltbwaite A Co (India) Ltd. 

.. Bridge A Roof Co (India) Ltd 
., Bleooo Lawrie Ltd. 

.. Bum <2 Co. . 

.. Calcutta Steel Co, Ltd . 

Central India Machinery Mfb. Ck)., Ltd. 
Eleetroetcel Castings 
,. English Electric Co of India Ltd. 

.. Elea Const. A Equipment Co. .. 

.. Escort Ltd. ... 

Guest. Seen, WUUama Ltd. 

.. Hooi^yDocklM 

Indian Iron and Btec) .. 

Indian Btandard Wagon 
.. Indian Steal and Wire Produeta 

:: :: 

" xl!nH$i$i KviMatat 
•• •• •• 
Binwsfls jseanngs iAO. 

.. SfaMB-OmsIndia Ltd... 


10 

0 26 

10 

1 20 

10 

0 00 

10 

1 00 

10 

1 70 

100 

NU 

10 

1 26 

10 

1 00 

10 

NU 

10 

NU 

10 

1 00 

10 

1 00 

10 

NU 

60 

NU 

10 

0 86 

10 

NU 

10 

f 40 

1 

0 84 

10 

NU 

10 


10 

1 

8 

4 

n 

10 

NU 

10 

0 70 

10 

NU 

10 

0.60 

10 

0.60 


18 60 

8 

18 00 

6 

Nil 

9 

g 

16 00 

B 

1 OO 

4 


18 

Nil 

3 


18 


18 

NU 

IB 

NU 

4 


•MbSmBoaMs g->Biwfcls. A—Tot tbs year eodad Mfifclh Ml'TO. 
























































MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES-^Contmued; 


’ — 

(la laidii of nipeea) 


Chairman. Managtog Pireetor 
or Seoretary 


Latest 

Paid-up 

1 Ptrldend per Share 


fSlA«® 

Mdlaary 

Bonma 

1 

Orou j 
Block 

Pepre- 

draon 

OatTled j 
Forwaitl 

Company 

axallal^ 

(iuotatton 


1907 

1908 

1909 1 

1970 

Aooounti 

OkMod 







Bs. 

Bs. 

Be. 1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 



M 00 
19 01 

*»2? 
190 20 
WOO 
SIM 
10 00 


140.05 

844 10 

140 18 

0 

18 

140 18 

?41.50 

140 18 

0 

02 

lOt.67 

824 67 

118 80t 

0 

12 

148 88 

418 88 

204.67t 

0 

05 

851.86 

47,84.04 

24,00.47} 



880.86 

7^6.76 

289 89 

b. 

!i7 

81.80 

818 88 

100 07t 



01.00 

101.84 

0 

01 


INSURANCE (X) 


0. B. Loxley (Mwiighn Dtrootor) 

H. y. B. iMigar (Obainuui) 

K. M. D Tbaokoney (Ohslrmui) 
TalRidM KUMhaad (Oiwtimui) .. 

J. D. Ohoksht (OhatriDAn) . 

B P khaltaln (Chalrmaa) 

D. R. Jb*(HaanUi 7 ) 

Jaykrtihna HarlTBUbbdu (Ohairmaa) 



Conoord of India .. 

12 25 


0.76 

1 00 

1 09 


12 


Heroules losuranoe . 

24 85 

15 

8.26 

8 70 

8 16 


12 


Indian MeroantUe Insuranee 

77 00 

60 

8 60 

9 60 

11 00 


12 


New Great losuranoe. 

Sg 50 

80 

4 60* 

4 60 



12 


New India Assuranoa Oo.. Ltd. 

41 00 

16 

0 00 

• 29 

8 00 


18 


Baby (jreoeral Insoraaoe Oo., Ltd. 

10.12 

10 

1 26 

I 26 

1 50 


12 


Triton Insuranoe . 

' 210 00 

1 100 

12 60 

12 60 

17 60 


12 


yuloaa lastttanoe Co., Ltd. 

J5 12 

10 

8 00 

2.00 

8.00 


12 


OIL 


100 00 
0 00 


172.62 

178 85 

90.58 

0 81 

806.76 

841 17 

412 82 

0 11 

18 80 

10 49 

1 4.08 



KamaMlt Slogh (Obalrmaa) 
j. bTu TaU (OWnnan) .. 
J.V. Brlcsley (OhatmuD) .. 


I Indo-Biirma Patrotauni Oo.. Ltd. 

Tata Oil ttUU. 

Tlda Water OU Co. (India) Ltd. 


13 87 
71 00 

14 OO 


10 

1.60 

1.60 

1 25 


12 

25 

8.76 

4 26 

4 75 

4.60 

8 

10 

2.26 

1.60 

1.60 

2 00 

12 


PAPER 


so 96 
ISO 64 
126 67 
128 48 
24 00 
121 97 
490 n 

•S8 
80 00 
840 79 
178 10 
160 06 
196 00, 
. 8S4 041 
. 60 06 
0 4 88j 


48.42 

848.68 

142 67 


416.66 

12.08.84 

668 81 

0 05 

186 70 

814 42 

466 98 

0 01 

12.62 

467.62 

807 76 

-90 12 

12.26 

61 81 

24.81 


06.06 

662 46 

278 77 


66 78 

11,88.46 

481.80 

88!i2 

10,24.10 

84.07.64 

14,74.98 

1.20 

48 71 

288 66 

77.00 


7.60 

116 17 

89 07 

006 


10,68 86 

277.54 

16 88 

87167 

*7 28 

491.29 

0.64 

64.26 j 

748 65 

869 00 


846.60 

890 66 

817 96 


116.46 

12,99.84 

680 84 

0.06 

I 

160 08 

768.80 

486 09 

0 01 


M. 

M. 

N. D. Banffur (Chairman) .. 

Q. Hitter (Ohmman) 
n. T. Popawala (Ohalrman) 

B P Matlapa (Ohalrman) .. 

Harl Bimdt (Chairman) 

O. P. Biria (Obalnnan) 

Pardarl La) Talwar (CSiatanan) . 
H. V. Gandhi (Chairman) . 

^ Natayanaawamy (Chairman) . 

Nand Klahore Bajorla (Chairman) 
Padampat Blndbanla (Chairman) 
Kanak Ghoih (Boeretary) .. 


0 01 Ooblndlal Bangui (Chairman) 


Ann Hardboard Ltd. 

Ballarpur Paper and Straw Boar » mni. 

Bengal Paper MUla . 

India Paper Pulp 
Jayant Paper Mllla Ltd. 

Myaoro Paper MUli . 

Batiooal l^aapilntA Paper HUls Ltd. 

Orient Paper . 

Paper Prodnota Ltd. 

Boidt Pulp & Paper BClla Ltd. 
Beehas^ee Paper 6t Boards Ltd. 

Bifpui Paper MlUa . 

Btar Paper MUla. 

Straw Products Ltd... 

Tltaghur Paper MUla Co.. Ltd. 

West Coast Paper lOlU Ltd. .. 


72 V) 

100 

NO 

8.00 

0 00 


40 r>o 

10 

1 26 

1 26 

1 25 


16 OU 

10 

0 76 

0 87 

1 00 


O.OU 

10 

Ntf 

y%i 

NW 

NU 

116 

100 

9 60 

6 00 



17 76 

10 

m 

NW 

NU 

jr<i 

8 10 

10 

0 60 

0 40 

Nit 

NU 

17 60 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1.00 

150 00 

100 

JfU 

12 00 

Nil 


117 00 

100 

yu 

N*l 


S 00 

14 60 

10 

m 

Ntf 

Nit 

Nil 

12 28 

10 

0 80 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

0 26 

0. 10 ' 

iVtf 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

0 25 

X. 10 

Ntl 

jva 

1 


23 06 

10 

0 76 

1 00 

1 20 


6 04 

A. 10 

A'U 

N«l 

NU 

0 25 

6 04 

B. 10 

Nil 

Nil 

NU 

0 25 

2 75 

P.O. 2| 

0 826 

0.826 

0 825 ! 

0 825 

216 00 

100 

10 60 

10 60 

12.00 

18 00 


8 

6 

12 

5 

6 
S 
2 
8 

7 

8 
a 
0 

> 8 
18 


SUQAR (U.P. Biitf BIhir) 


14 

00 

20 20 

68 97 

4O.A0 

0 06 

89 

24 

19.80 

86 70 

60 67 

0 49 

tt. 

60 

16.81 

67 89 

19 47 

0 08 

86 

00 

105.13 

146.46 

06 68 


80 

00 

60.42 

889 37 

228 89 

—83 62 

18 

00 

61 64 

161 06 

110.82 

—19 48 

U2 

00 

188.68 

420 98 

806 84 


49 

22 

42.87 

168.61 

107.48 

6.02 

158 

62 

212.83 

666 41 

886 66 


16 

78. 

55.70 

74.82 

86.21 

6!io 

40 

M 

85.81 

109.11 

42 00 

,, 

n 

48 

215.87 

872.40 

181 06 

., 

20 

00 

14.M 

68 24 

82.04 

,, 

66 

00 

5.75 

210 06 

107.16 

—129.89 

40 

.00 

15.88 

829.16 

166 88 


72 

00 

141.24 

848 86 

166 96 

*6 2 

24 

00 

21 65 

84.72 

64.60 

0 16 


M,. 

O. L. Bangor (Chairman) .. 

11. P. BItagat ‘(Ohalrman) . 
lUja Ham (*»eerotari) 

Baja Ham (Secretary) 

Kamalnamn Bajal (Chairman) .. 
Tnlsldaa Kllachand (Chairman) .. 
G. M. Modi (Chairman) .. 

m! 

M. 

V. H. JDalmla (Chair m a n ) .. 
y. H. l>almla (Chairman) .. 

f^ N. Gupta (Secretly) !! 


Balrampur fingar 

Belinnd Sugar. 

Bharat Sugar. 

Oarew A Oo. 

Cawnpore Biuiar. 

Champarun Sugar . 

Ulndusthan Sugar Mills 

1Cnear Sugar .. 

Modi Industrlea Ltd.. 

New India Sugar MUla. 

New awade^lBiigar ICIUa 

Oudh Suur . 

Bampur DlstlUaty A Cbemloal Oo., Ltd. 
Basa Buland Sugar Oo., Ltd. .. 
fihree Krishna Gyaaoday Bngar 

Upper Gangea Buim. 

United ProTtneeaoognr 


3 00 

*1 

NU 

0 25 

0 to 


0 

8 76 

7* 

0 76 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

0 

10 60N 

10 

1 87 

1 f7 



6 

6 26 

10 

Nit 

0 60 

NU 

NU 

9 

0 22 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

10 

10.62 

10 

NU 

1 60 

0 50 

NU 

6 

115.00 

100 

16 00 

16 00 

16 00 

10 00 

6 

80 00 

60 

8 00 

8 00 

8 00 


9 

16.00 

10 

1 20 

1 20 

1 20 

1 20 

10 

18 62 

10 

1 86 

1.85 



5 

106 00 

100 

10 00 

12 00 

12 00 


6 

196 00 

100 

£0 00 

22 00 

22 00 


7 

0 12 

10 

0 90 

0 76 

0 60 


A 

1.87 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 

NU 

10 

3 90 1 

10 

0 60 

0 60 

NU 1 

1 

7 

11 16 

10 

0 81 

0 81 

1 00 

1 00 

e 

0 00 

10 

1 00 




8 


\ 


OUnr OditNt 


161.07 

75 10 

670 50 

817.68 

0 18 

40.80 

108.25 

258 69 

107 54 

- 17 ! 96 

17.60 

4.71 

78.16 

48.02 

40.00 

6.85 

127.54 

77 85 

—18.66 

64.05 

88.41 

217.80 

74 82 

0 01 

68.72 

52.05 

296 04 

161 65 

0 01 

181.41 

£25.55 

£88.61 

£44 02 

£0 08 

15.84 


78.46 

45 22 

— 8 75 

68.08 

ll.Si 

is 

168.21 

86 68 


.t64Db 

457.14 

UA8.62 

180 87 
661.85 

6 14 

0 06 

17.00 

5.85 

ill.£2 

74.86 

0 06 

80.00 

28.85 

m 84 

84.61 

—24.10 

80.00 

18.45 

54 87 

24.64 

0 08 

04.50 

82.47 

275 00 

151 26 

0 05 

64.10 

175.25 

441.12 

550.08 

226 48 

0.57 

no 06 
60.00 

258.85 

104.05 

60.00 

864 16 

0 « 

100.06 

111.88 

0 16 

U.20 

111.44 

82 77 

4 02 

5:8) 

40.00 

85.00 

177.47 

128.84 

.. 

70.50 

272 14 

02 56 

0 25 

86.00 

0.54 

58.69 

65 20 

0.01 

181.80 

110.55 

008.28 

821.56 

1—07 77 

201 47 1 


•47 74 

S.% 

h- 5 68 

86 00 

22*80 

77.71 1 

5.04 

85.50 

108.81 

664 15 

185.00 

,, 

104.51 

150 54 

876 85 

206.17 

,, 

75.00 

12.58 

28 01 



70.81 

101.15 

260 81 


60.50 

S:8 

AU 

286.01 

54.62 

,, 

iStIoS 

104.81 

2U.85 

85 81 

86 87 

—lio.eo 

807.81 

641.00 

287.85 

0.15 

145.45 

65.M 

15.15 

167 85 

80 05 


74.38 

207 04 

51 29 

0.06 


85 55 

180.82 

54 55 

0 01 


41.55 

10.25 

—16.59 


276!86 

ml 

802.67 



695.05 
5?!55 

168.22 

,, 

15.11 

158.32 

47.80 

— 5.*50 


56!o5 

1st 85 

45.67 


101.47 


,, 

m 

5.75 

12.07 

18 

IS 




450.85 

75 05 

Ui 



M. Thtmmamjn (CbaUnnaa) 

O. P. H<»arka (Obarmaa ) 

J. P. Patel (Chairman) 

H.V.B. lemur (Chalnnna) 
y.Ankineeaa Pnead (Chairman) 

H. y. B. lengar (Chalnnaa) 

H. y, B. len^ (Chairman) 

BaUehwain Patel (Chalnnaa) 

P. E. Ramakrlahnan (Chalnnaa) 
y. M. Bao (Chairman) 

y. Bmbenunaoar Chatty (Obalnnan) 
P. 0. EothariCOhitonaa) 

P. T. Bajaa (ChairmaiG .. 

P. BL Pahanuknr (pbairmaa) 

O. Made Gowda (Chalnnaa) 

AnU De (Chairman) 

L. y. Apte (Chairman) 

B. P. KedU (Chalnnaa) .. 


OorlndU Baojl (Chairman) 

8 . B. P. y. C. Bao (Managtng Ptreotor) 
Laloha^ Blnidmnd '(Obalnaaa) 


Andhra Sugara Ltd. 

Belapur Company 
Bbo^ Bngar Indnatrlea Ltd. .. 
CauTery Bufara A Cbemlcala Ltd, 
OhallapalU Bugara Ltd. .. 

Peoean Bngar A Abkarl 
B. I. D -Parry lAd. 

GwaUor Sugar .. 

India Sugar and Bednerlea 
Jes^reBu^ 


K. O. P.. 

Klrlampudl Sugar MUla Ltd. 
Kotharl Bugara A Cham. 
Madura Sugara Ltd. 
Maharashtra Sugar MUla 
Mysore Sugar 
Ntsam Sugar Paetory Ltd. 
Fhaltan Sugar 
Bammgger, Cane and Sugar 
Baaalgaon Sugar Farm .. 
Srt Barranya Sagan Ltd. 
IVaTanoore Sugan 
Walchandnagar Indnatrlea 


UNOLANiriEO (BonlNqr) 


K. P. Goenka (Chalnnaa).. 

T. Najmnddin (Chatman) .. 
M. A. Chidambaram (Chairmaa) .. 
Kamaluayan Balal (Q^rmaa) .. 
Kamalaayaa BaM (Chairmaa) .. 
W. P. Knoedler (Cmalman) 
PnhJM 0. Mehta Tcbalman) 

B. B. OaWaat (Chairman) .. 

S. B. Lele ((Suklrmaa) 

Pratapalnh Matliniadaa yiHaa}l 

(ChBinDan)_ •• 

M. B. Bala (Chabman) 

C 0 Oegaij(7balrmaa) 

8. P. Jain (Chalnnaa) 

A. N. Kllachand (Otulman) 



P.8.1__ 

J. 0. Msnmoft (Chalnnaa) 

L. It^baycOalnnsa).. 


Aslan Cablea Covporatloa Ltd. 
Aslan Bleotronka Ltd. .. 
AutomobOe Prodoota 

Balal Auto. 

^al Rleeirteals 

Ba]aJ leh^ 

Bharat BUfee. 

BtundeO lUunlte Palnta. Ltd. .. 
Borosll GIom Worka Ltd. 

Bombay-Bunnah Trading Oorpn. 
Bombay Oxygen Oorpn. lAd. .. 
Camphor A Allied Prodoota Ltd. 

Carona Saha Co.. Ltd. 

Chemicoat Ltd. ,. ... .. 

CestTm of India Ltd. 
Crompton Otoayes Ltd. 
PerloMat OsUe Industries Ltd. 
Blpro ibteniatloiinl Ltd. 
Bs^Batteriea 
Film Glase PUklni^ Ltd. 

G. Olaildge A CoTLld. 

Gammon India Ltd. 

Orearea Oottoo A Oo, Hd. 


9 40 

10 

1 so 

1 SO 

1 SO 

0.90 

0 

77 CO 

60 

7 00 

11 00 

11 00 


0 

8 24 

10 

NU 

NU 



9 

08 00 

100 

7 00 

8 50 

O.M 

m 

6 

5 00 

10 

NU 

1 00 

1 00 


6 

4 40 

6 

0 60 

0 675 

0 76 


5 

18 90 

£1 

7 75% 

10% 



9 

20 00 

100 

NU 

NU 

NU 


8 

8 00 

10 

0 75 

1 50 

NU 

NU 

9 

14 25 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

1 20 


6 

10 60 

10 

1 00 

1 60 

1 00 

1.00 

6 

62 00 

100 

NU 

NU 

NU 

m 

6 

6 00 

10 

0 90 

1 20 

NU 

8 

7 50 

10 

0 90 

1 20 

1 20 

NU 

7 

02.00 

60 

11 00 

11 00 

18 00* 

12 00 

9 

22.25 . 

10 

N«l 

NU 

2 00 

12 00 

A 

30 00 

26 

NU 

1 50 

8 00 

2.60 

0 

75 00 

60 1 

10 00 

12 00* 

10 00 


0 

8 06 

10 

0 80 

2 00 

1 00 

0 60 

8 

51 M 

0, 60 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 

\ 0 

35 00 

P.60 

8 60 

8 60 

8 50 

8.50 


7 18 

10 

1 20 

1 20 

1 80 

0 00 

0 

6 00 

10 

0 60 



Nil 

4 

66,00 

100 

10 00 

12.00 

10.00 

8 


79 00 

100 

NO 

INC 



5 

263 75 

100 

7 00 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

.3 

18 76 

10 

0 90 

1 00 

1 00 

1,00 

7 

204 60 

100 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

15 00 

3 

96 00 

100 

lO 00 

10 00 

NU 

8 00 

S 

18 o2 

10 

NU 

0 50 

0 *4) 

1 00 

0 

119 no 

100 

7 00 

8 00 

NU 

6 00 

6 

14 00 

10 

0 26 

0 60 

1 00 

1 00 

6 

7 11 

10 

NU 




12 

sn 76 

25 

n 60 

8 60 

8 89 

8.78 

5 

87 no 

100 

6 00 

6 00 

6 00 


12 

238 00 

100 

10 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 00 

12 

04 00 

100 


10 o5 

10 00 

10 00 

4 

49 00 

100 

NO 

Nil 

NU 

NU 

8 

257 60 

100 

9 00 

9 00 

11 00 

M 00 

12 

215 60 

100 

16 00 

15 00 

15 00 

10 00 

9 

8 60 

10 

NU 

Nil 

0 50 

J 00 

12 

160 no 

100 

NU 

NU 

Nil 
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HO 00 

50 

5 00 

6 00 

8 00 

6 00 

8 

16 24 

10 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

NU 


116 00 

100 

NU 

Nil 

NU 

5 00 

12 

5 36 

10 

NU 

NU 

NU 


3 

230 00 

100 

It 50 

IS 50 

IS 60 

14 00 

3 


n pi B is iuW ii r wifi 


• of fidooi flttdi. odar inai Wo* ail sifia tho total aiMli Md udit depnslatton tnyailiMDis. 
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HISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES-(Coiit/na«</) 


(lAUkhaoffQpM*) 

SSSSn BaurTM OMrrteil 

aSSy cUUoQ forwwd 


CiiAinnAD. M>tuiritig Dlmtor 
or 8 «cr«tai 7 



Latest 

Pald-iip 

Dtetdend per Share | 

(kimpany 

STallable 

(^ootetion 

sCk 

1907 1908 

1000 1 1070 


Bs. 


Bs. Bs. 

Ba. I Ba. 


UNOLAUIFIED (BoiiiMy) 


11.07 

18 B8 

187 22 

180 66 

^ 8 82 

B. I> Birla (Chalnnan). 

Hind Cyelee . 

Hindustan Lever 


60 00 

100 

10 00 

KU 

8.00 

11,60 08 

778 26 

17.00 80 

870 06 


V, 0. KaiatUiiaksha (Chairman) .. 

H. D. H Hardle (Chalnnan) 


21 24 

10 

1 40 

1 40 

1 40 

248 20 

167 H2 

200 00 

84 27 


Blndustan-Forodo Ltd.,. 


80 00 

10 

2 00 

2 00 

2 26 

160 00 

no 27 

807 37 

83 15 

0 01 

V. 0. Dmal (Chairman). 

Indian Detonators Ltd... 


25 2i» 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

1 20 

20 04 

28.16 

Ol 16 

41 36 

0 01 

F. fl. Ermnle (Chairman). 

a. L. Mehta (CWlrmao). 

Indian Vegetable Products Ltd. 


186 00 

100 

18 00 

16 00* 

16 OO* 

760 00 

74H 47 

8J 70 

29.0’ 60r 


Indiisttla) Credit A Inveetment Oorpn. 








i)f India Ltd. 


126 00 

100 

0 00 

0 00 

0.00 

90 UO 

1.3 l« 

0 h7 

'K)f 

(1 01 

Elshore M. Prrmchand (Chairman) 

Industrial Investment Trust 


00 00 

100 

6 60 

7 00 

7 00 

187 24 

178 86 

2 HO 

510 07f 

0 03 

J. D.Choksl (Chairman). 

P. it Karnani (('lininnan). 

Investment Curpn of India Ltd. 


lOS 50 

100 

0 60 

9 60 

0 60 

60 00 

16 10 

224 i:> 

77 H7 

-43 17 

Jaipur Metals and Electricals Ltd. 
KtlUck Nixon 


66 00 

100 

All 

m 

AU 

124 06 

hr. A‘i 

141 

_ it. U Ii 

0 07 

M. It Ogle (Chalnnan). 


05 00 

100 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

80 06 

10 00 

120 

.78 30 


lihootlal U. 1*. Patel ((jhalrman) . 

Ita^lal J. Chlnal (Chairman) 

LatuU btarch FaoU,ry Ltd. 


7H 00 

100 

10 00 

10 00 

yu 

r.n nt 

4.J . ( 

71 .1 

J 1 )1 

0 U8 

Mahendra Eloctritsls Ltd. 


110 00 

100 

7 50 

7 60 

9 00 

8(6 00 

687 4fl 

1008 Hi 

470 17 


BbaUal C. Patel (Ohalrmau) 

Motor Industries Co., LuL 


4J7 60 

100 

17 60 

17 60 

17 60 

10 74 \ 
0 . 5 61/ 

24 66 

lOJ 44 

S3 81 

0 02 

P4BJAdvanC(Chalrman). 

New India Fisheries Ltd. 


102.00 

100 

12 00 

A'tl 

12 00 

00 74 

lot 12 

272 Ot 

160 20 


J). H. Obla (Cliainnan). 

New India Industries Ltd. 


390 00 

100 

18 00 

16 00 

15 00 

27 60 

6 TO 

no 60 

10 64 


M. B. Bills (Chalnnan). 

Ponnanent Magnets Ltd. 


15/ :»o 

100 

0 00 

9 00 

;ni 00 

IH 1 ) 

'lU 8 

(A «.l 


M. P. Poisou (Cliainnan) . 

Poison Ltd. 


128 00 

100 

12 60 

12 bO 

12 60 

746 07 

2.0 O". 

2} -'7 no 

714 16 

20*81 

Lalchand Hlrachnud (Chalnnan) 

Premier Autoraobilea .. 


53 00 

100 


Na 

All 

16 (JO 

11 77 

51 08 

28 00 


G. V. Puranlk (Chairman). 

Hatlio Biscuit A Chocolate Oo., Ltd. 


105 00 

100 

o'oo 

0 00 

10 00 

140 MJ 

7M 00 

Hf<) 4K 

147 01 


0. 8. Dos&l (('Iminuan). 

Premier ^lyrcs Ltd. 

Standard Batteries Ltd. 


ISO 00 

10(1 , 

Aft 

6 00 

10 00 

60 00 

77 Ifl 

2U0 03 

04 6t 

0 06 

H. D. Char (Chalnnan). 


212 60 

300 

12 00 

12 00 

16 00 

£h 16 

4 61 

«0 84 

19 06 

—11 81 

N D. Blrur (Cliainnan). 

Sundatta Foods A Fibres Ltd. .. 


81 00 

50 

All 

m 

Ail 

0 82 

6 78 ! 

30 25 

14 24 

— 0 03 

M. K Cboksoy (Chalnnan) 

Supreme Indostries Ltd. 


156 00 

100 

A’li 

Nii 

6 00 

76 00 


110 03 

12 81 

—80 61 

Felix Iferrlger (Chairman) 

0. H. Bhablia (Ohalnoan) 

TeleBmken India Ltd. .. 


9 2i 

10 

AU 

At! 

NU 

166 80 

J04 00 

851 07 

176 46 

0 06 

United Carbon India Ltd. 


427 50 

100 

Na 

SU 

16 00 

406 00 

JHO 18 

7^2 01 

4(7 07 


Akbar UydJtfl (Chalrmao) 

Western India Match Co.. Ltd. 
W.1H: Brady A Co., Ltd., 


152 50 

100 

11.00 

11 00 

12 00 

00.00 

B5 87 

10 21 

9 01 


0. D. Morarka (Cbalnuan) 


160 00 

160 

11.00 

15 00 



UNOLAStIFIBD (Olhtr OMtrM) 


I 419 Oa ill,04.84 I 
80 06 807 17 


401 HI 10,B2.H3 
58 28 H9 07 
00 70 818 02 

108 70 110 70 

20 24 61 40 

282 78 20.82 06 
261 08 467 81 

180 17 406 01 

00 17 78 87 

128 60 280 62 
11 H 6 162 80 
11,41,12 26JI (W 
177 42 78 80 

06 62 107 OOT 
28 06 lOO 24 
20 78 288 71 

82 00 286.08 
08 04 41 02 

04 08 180.09 


878 77 I PadamiMitSlfighanUCChalnMn)].. 

180 24 »41 80 8 . NAruraaMwaoty (Clialman) .. 

16 20 0 01 K. N. Mook.erjM (Ohairman) 

- 0 07 M. 


Hook.erjM (Ohairman) 


»lr A. Ramaawam] Mudaliar (Ohalrman) .. 
Tulaldaa KUaehaod (Cbalrmaa) .. 


146 14 0 02 B. Qrapon (Cbalniiaii) 

06 66 t K. P. Goeolw (Ohalnnan). 

40 82 E. K. Kanofla (Cbalimaa) 

10,81.48 '-142 41 M. K. VaUodI (Chalnnan). 

£0148 A. 0. Khanna (Ohalrmao). 

280 60 0 00 8 rl Prakaaa (Ohalnnan). 

40 18 K. A. Oodwln (ManaoloK Xllraetor) 

121 40 0 06 8 ir A. Bamiutnunl Mndailar (Ohalmaa). 

Q 24 i. f. Brlarlay (Ohalnnan). 

12 22 48 166 00 K. G H Naim (Ohaimian) 

20 00 0 08 K.P.Qoanka (Ohalnnan). 

0 04 .. IL. 


687 08 066 00 800 70 

II 1 O 7 .OO 07,64.00 22,88 48 2 

80.12 187 80 61.02 

27 20 611 02 186 47 ->07 

17,00 08 10,07 60 610.22 

61 82 206 88 , 61 86 0 


28 18 6 00 8 . Ben Oopta (Managing Dlraotor) 

loO 01 0 04 K. B. Sundarau Iyer (Chairman) 

110 81 -HSl 81 Batyan >iaraln Qupta ((Jhalrman) 

20 72 .. qii^ardaa Kothan (Chairman) .. 

72 67 .. D. 8 . Barron (Chairman). 

800 70 BU B. 0, Carey (Managtog DlTMtor) 

12,88 48 2.24 B. H. Btrla {Ohalnnan). 

61.02 H. L. Bomany (C2udnnan) 

186 47 ->27.18 Sir A. BamaBwaml Mndailar (Chairman). 
610.22 AJlt Naraln Ilakaar (Chairman) .. 

61 86 0 02 B Narayenaewamy (Ohalnnan) .. 


Alomlttlnm Oorpomtlon of India Ltd. 
Aluminium Indnatriee Ltd. 

American BeMgerator Co., Ltd. 
Angelo Broa. Ltd. 

Aahok Leyland Ltd. 

Aaeam Match Co.. Ltd. . 

Aeioolated Battery Maken (B.) Ltd. 
Balmer Lawrle A Co., Ltd. 

Beof^ Floor Mllli Co., Ltd. 

Binny Ltd. 

Britannia Biicnlta Co. 

British India Corporation Ltd. 
Brltlah Palnto (India) Ltd. 
Cartmnindnm vnlTercal Ltd. .. 
CUto Bckw Inveetment .. 

Dunlop India Ltd. 

Dunoan Brothere A Co., Ltd. .. 
BaBtacn InveitmeDt Ltd. 
iMtl^lla Plastloe (India) Lid. 
E^eldTiuUa Ltd. 


lu 01 eu 

aoi 67 

J7,UI 

607 22 

in III tfU 

•78 88 


110 28 

168 08 

61 13 


499 69 

i 6 J 8 24 

946 46 


10 19 

26 66 

28 89 


•2 00 

8'2 8*2 

17 72 


10 67 

17 54 

8 07 


128 40 

60 16 

80 08 


37.00 

86 HO 

46 86 

0 06 

127 00 

16 88 78 

610 56 

1 87 

102 60 

8 SI 50 

140 05 

2 70 

00 17 

1 14 28 

..OO 4Ut 

0 0 { 

70 81 

3il O' 

112 Os* 

0 17 , 

£86 56 

10 50 .16 

877 17 

0 10 ! 

466 02 

(too 40 

794 46 

0 30 

68 00 

82 48 

.34 00 


3 ’ 00 

71 ll 

'.’5 ‘*0 

7 37 

4 13 

84 .30 

10 11 

0 08 

04 86 

1 K 6 86 

1?4 44 


£1 0.3 

88 42 

60 02 


20 J'5 

(15 66 

64 08 


81 SG 

?98 48 

141 47 

0 

0 

207 65 

282 62 

146 64 


li 78 

60 2 1 

27 77 

0 03 

4')3 0( 

]y 10 ' 0 

1 776 SS 


110 

£09 . 1 ) 

rr. (. 


84 24 

80 '.3 

71 

0 02 

11 80 

247 SI 

110 74 

--H4 70 

.0 (lO 

40 (■> 

in sH 


100 '4 

781) Wl 

li’t ‘»o 


1 157 '>7 

to 31 ‘^4 

1 1 HI 50 


lU 75 

612 4H 

28H 06 

0 02 

171 41 

707 15 

170 47 


l ?6 68 

220 30 

124 S7 

8 9£ 

8 K 67 

3«6 80 

1H5 66 

— 4 80 

£4 66 

10 61 

6 96 


1 4'* 

'6 (.9 

16 GO 

10 19 

SIS 47 

912 97 

406 01 

0 02 

in 16 

107 00 

70 00 

0 00 

007 HH 

£7,67 28 

10.20 60 


82 08 

lJ!l 88 

86 72 


228 02 

207 68 

138 06 


48 69 

200 78 

136 40 


86 84 

214 14 

121 20 



B Narayenaewamy (Ohalnnan) .. 
If. V. It. lengnr ((Jhalrman) 

D, Fordwood (ChairDian) .. 

P. D. Ulmatilogka (Chairman) .. 
Narayun Dandokar (Cbalruian) .. 


Narayun Dandokar (Cbalruian) 
8 B Datta (Chairman) .. 

B. N. Ohoae (Secretary) .. 

B. P. Ooonka (Chairman).. 

D. Fordwood (Chairman) .. 

U. M. Patel (Llialrman) .. 


< . JI flu riiif'li.iiii ^Si I If lar\) 


N G A> vaiigar (Managlna Director) . 
M. D ^hlvaiianjanpa (Cliainnan} 

I P. Mallappa (Chairman) 

Sir A. Uaintww uid Mudaliar (CHialrman). 
M. Ii. Shah (Olialriuan) 

Sir A. Kamaewaml Mudaliar (Chairman) 


J LiiHliik ((*)ialrmat]) 
iC. 1 '. Gociika (I liaimuin) 


K. K, Srlnlvaaan (Chainuan) 

J. T) Chnhifl (Chalnnan) 
Shalm Praaafl Jain (Chairman; 
AhhIJit Son (Chairman) .. 
A, W. B. Hayward 

C. K. Bhahha ((nialrman) 

K, Gupalakrlahna (Clialnuan) 
R. P. Goonka (Cliainnan) . 


Keihab Mahlndra ((Thalrmtn) 

VIttal Mallya (Chairaiao) .. 

Anand Mohan Lai (Ohalnnan) 

A. E. Kaderkutty (Managliig Dtrootor) 
E. P. Goenka (Chairman) .. 


Oaneah Flour Mills Co,. Ltd. .. 
OUlaoden Arbuthnot St Co., Ltd. 
Godftey FhilUpe India Ltd. .. 
Goodyear India Ltd. 

Hlndaetan Motors 

Htndustan Sanitaryware A Indnstrlee 
Inehek Tyres Ltd. 

India Tobacco Co , Ltd. . 

India Forge and Drop Stampings Ltd. 
Indian Aluminium Co., Ltd. .. 
Indian Cable Co, Ltd. .. 

India Carbon Ltd. 

Indian Oxvgen Ltd. 

Indian Wood Products Oo., Ltd, 
Indian Tack A Nall Co., Ltd, .. 
Industrial Contaluera Ltd, 

Jardino llondenoo 
Jeewanlal (1029) Ltd. 

Madras Aluminium Co . Ltd. .. 
Madras Huhlfcr Factory Ltd. .. 
Martin Hum Ltd 
Mcl^od A Co 

Metal Box Co nr India Ltd. .. 
Mohan MoaKln Rmwirlcs 
MvKore TSIwtrlr InduBtrlca Ltd. 
Mysore I amp Works 
Mysore Tohniv'o 
National Inniilated Cable CV). . 
National Pipes A Tuhoe Co , Ltd. 
NatlonAl Bolline A Steel Kopes 
Naltunal Tiubher Mnnunirturers Ltd 
National Tohliaecn co 
Parrys Conff^tlon'^ry Ltd. 

PbilMpe TuilU I td 
Phillips Carbon Black .. 

Bane (Madras) Ltd 

Hadio A Blertii-JiU Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Bane Brake linings Ltd. 

HalUs India Ltd. 

Bohtas Industries 
n-Kalelgh 1 td. 

Shaw Waliore A Co., Ltd. 

Rpenrer A Co , Ltd. 

Standard Motor Pioduots 
Rteel Gmxtalnen Ltd. 

TraTanoore Ogale Glass 
Tube Inxestments of India Ltd. 
Tungabhadra Industries Lid. .. 
Union OarMdo India Ltd. 

United Breweries 
Vadr Bultan Tobacco Oo.. Ltd. 
Western India Plywoods Ltd. .. 
Wool Oomberi of India .. 


TRAMPORT 


10 44 

10 

1 20 

1 20 

7 06 

10 

1 20 

0 60 

7 44 

10 

1 50 

1 00 

6 7S 

10 

1 60 

1 76 

0 66 

6 

0 40 

0 40 

22 62 

10 

1.40 

1 50 

31 37 

10 

1 66 

1 60 

/4 00 

100 

12 00 

8 00 

13 19 

10 

0 SO 

0 80 

71 00 

100 



34 31 

10 

200 

1*80 

4 56 

6 

Nti 

Nil 

21 00 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

246 00 

100 

12 00 

12 00 

6 56 

10 

0 40 

0 46 

87 ‘<U 

10 

1 76 

1 76 

116 00 

100 

12 00 

12 00 

7 00 

10 

4 00 

4 26 

4 76 

10 

0 60 

0 60 

10 26 

10 

Ail 

0 60 

4 62 

12.60 

All 

NU 

7 87 

10 

1 £6 

1 20 

66 00 

10 

8 50 

8 60 

66 02 

10 

1 60 

1 60 

12 86 

10 

1 £6 

1 26 

IS 87 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

8 17 

10 

Ail 

AU 

16 06 

10 

1 00 

1 10 

10 HO 

10 

1 00 

0 90 

37 OG 

10 

1 76 

1 40 

17 .G'> 

10 

1 60 

0 60 

Si 60 

10 

1 60 

1 60 

23 50 

10 

1 20 

1 20 

n 1 » 

10 

A%1 

0 00 

11) 19 

JO 

0 16 

0 80 

13 (M) 

10 

0 30 

0 80 

3G 00 

100 

7 00 

4 00 

10 OOii! 

10 

1 06 

1 00 

18J OOtd 

100 

Aa 

8 00 

10 GO 

in 

i no 

I 20 

7 .1 

10 

1 2G 

0 60 

100 on 

100 

At/ 

\i( 

J 1 1*0 

10 

J 20 1 

0 90 

1 * 75 

6 

0 876 

0 45 

LL" GO 

100 

10 00 

10 IKJ 

\o ) 

10 

0 70 

AU 

»t, - 1 

10 

1 00 

1 10 

11 (4 

10 

2 00 

0 5U 

7 (u 

10 

1 00 

0 50 

11 »7 

10 

2 00 

0 50 

7 ") 

10 

1 £0 

1 VO 

1 J .17 

10 

0 60 

0 S5 

2 4 > 

1 

0 IS 

0 IP 

19 GO 

10 

1 00 

2 00 

17 .0 

10 

1 50 

1 60 

9 (H> 

6 

0 76 

0 76 

6 OG 

10 

A a 

AU 

19 76 

10 

Ail 

AU 

139 00 

100 

13 00 

1 00 

6 OG 

10 

AH 

NU 

H IM) 

10 

0 00 

0 70 

24 87 

10 

1 60 

1 60 

20 00 

10 

1 80 

2 00 

6 GO 

10 

0 60 

AU 

‘.’1 ,11 

10 

1 60 

2 00 

4 90 

10 

0 60 

0 60 

150 00 

100 

10 00 

8 00 

0 16 

10 

1 00 

1 00 

83 00 

10 

1 60 

1 60 

16 00 

10 

0 00 

0 00 

38 60 

10 

] 66 

1.76 

187 00 

100 

16 00 

16 00 

18 37 

10 

AU 

0.80 


20 01 

IT 07 

£8 26 

17 72 

— 6 66 

100.00 

48 64 

280 60 

141 27 


70.00 

174 04 

860 80 

107 66 

ao'oe 

100.00 

108 76 

10 82 14 

192 09 

0.06 

479.06 

•88 61 

£5.81 HS 

608 06 

0.46 

•6.66 

£4.81 

£12 98t 



847.60 

476.92 

26A8JIO 

18,00 66 


60.60 

106.86 

781 86 

1» 81 

i 6‘17 

IL27.78 

16.20.67 

60,10 84 

'22.97.76 

8 91 

ioo 00 

200.00 

£2JK).8fl| 

1 406.68 

0 00 

n.u 

24.11 

66 88 

16 46 

0.07 


Hyi-lteMiaed by Bomd of Dlnetoit, 


M..BengabAssan Steamahtp Oo. 

M, .. .. ..Bbantt Use 

y. D. Obowvile (Chalrmaii) .. OhowvdoAteamddpeLtd. 

Vawtrao 8. Dempo (Chdinnan).. .. Dempo Bteamshtpe Ltd. 

aThTB blwandlwaUa (Caialrman).. .. Cheat Baatem BhlpplDg Oo. 


0.00 Vawtrao 8. Dempo (Chalnnan).. Dempo 8 

0.46 aT^B blwandlwaUa (Camlrman).. Cheat Ba 

M..liw^Qi 

Sir A. Bamaswaml Mudaliar (Obainnaa).. ladlaSte 

0 17 M.jUttosAai 

8 01 E. M.jp. Tbvkeney .Actndta E 

000 J. H. Tarapoee (Chairman) .. Booth In< 

0.07 a. ML Mian (Chairman).WaUOcd 


IndlatvQeneralNa' _ 

la^aflteamsblpCo.. 

Bjktnakar Sh^ng Go., Ltd. .. 
Betndta Steam NaxlffUloo COb.. 

Booth India Bhlpplin OorponttoOi Lid. 
Wolford Transport Ltd. 


!x(S^^A Biy. Oo. 


88 00 

100 

AU 

AU 


10 

£ 86 

10 

AU 

AU 


1£ 

106 00 

100 

AU 

AU 

AU 

^jSL ! 

£37 J60 

106 

6 00 

10 00 

10.00 

^?*22 a 

86 00 

10 

2 00 

2 00 

2.60 

I.io • 

16 60 

£10 




12 

8 00 

10 

0 TO 

0 80 

1.00 

1.00 1 

11 76 

10 

0 76 

1 00 

1 00 

I 

£0 72 

20 

1 60 

1 M 

I.M 

1 

116.00 

10 

8 00 

8 76 

»•!!. 

11 

0.81 

1 

0 076 

0 076 

0.076 

IS 


* Ibchidii bonot. 


t XvnelmeolintooA. 


Xd»RK dfeMend 


Od-OMB dMAank 


































































COAL COMPANIES 



(In Inkte Of tepees) 


caialrman. 





Latest 

FafaS-np 

1 Dividend per Ordinary tibare 











available 

sES. 

1007 





"pald-nP 


Omts 

Depre- 

Oanied 

Managing Director 
or Becretary 


Company 



Quotation 

1008 

1900 

1070 

Aocoonti 

Closed 

Ordlnaiy 

Capitol 


Block 

elation 

Forward 





Be. 

Be. 

Ra. 

Bi. 

Ks. 

Ra. 


SI 00 

80.40 

197.84 

126 06 

0 08 

11. 


Amalgamated CoalfleMe 


7 04 

10 

0 26 




3 

IS 00 

SI.60 

64 60 

46 88 


M. 


Bairaree Coke 



10 12 

10 

2 00 

2 00 

2 00 

1 60 

8 

110 00 

7 16 

804.07 
14 04 

18A6.00 
24 77 

87S 48 

1 86 

—u'ss 

Bhaskar Hitter (Cihairman) 


Bengal Coal 
Bbutanbararee 



142 00 

0 OON 

100 

10 

10 00 

12 00 

12 00 

iz oo 

10 

4 

16 00 

S6 66 

00.22 

60 43 


B. Eajnuogo (Secretary) .. 

B. Kanungo (Becietaxy) 


Borrea 



18 62 

10 

yu 

0 60 

1 26 

1 J6 

12 

isi ss 

168 86 

701.60 

440 U 



Bnrrakur 



12 00 

10 

1 SO 

yu 

1 20 

1 20 

0 

£6 

£4.66 

£10 00 

£0 08 

--•U 66 

B. Fordwood (Chairman) .. 


Intllan 



7 00 

£1 

£ 00 

y%i 

Nii 

AU 

4 

1.46 

007 70 

462 80 

—138 85 

M. . 

N. P. Eapadia ((Rialrman) 

S. P. Chhlber (Secretary) .. 


Bquttablu 



4 06 

10 


y%i 

yu 


12 

1* 2® 

80 00 

11.80 

40.60 

60 06 
124 67 

44 05 
47 80 



ninglr-Uampur .. 
Karanpura (Collieries 



88 26 
11.81 

60 

10 

7 60 

1 00 

7 60 

1 20 

6 00 

1 £0 

6 00 

2 00 

a 

2 

IS 00 

41.07 

160.04 


ON 

/. F. Brierley (Chairman) . 


Katraa JUorrlah .. 



10 00 


0.60 

1 00 

1 00 

1 00 

1 

7 48 

1 06 

14.10 


H . 


Nazira 



1 OON 

10 





12 

81 07 

06.61 

267 47 


—o’. 67 

Bhaakar Hitter (Chairman) 


New Beorbhoom ,. 



14 26 

10 

0.60 

1 20 

1 00 

1 00 

10 

10 00 

7.40 

12 44 


H.. 


New Haobhoom .. 



4 00 

10 





. 8 

1 I6\ 
1 68/ 

0 00 

8 18 

28 Ilk 

0 00 

H. 


North West 



/ 8 26N 
\ 0 02N 

10 
r 60 





> * 

7.60 

14 18 

8 67 

14 00k 


H . 


Ondal 



13 26N 

10 

0 76 

0 76 

1 00 

1 00 

12 

10 08 

26 81 

121 84 

83 70 

o'lr 

M. 


Paraaea 



8 OON 

10 

0 £6 

0 0S6 

1 00 


18 

81 60 

40 09 

120 66 

82 08 

0 06 

0. H. A. Bathurat (Chairman) 


Pench VaUey 



7 76 

10 

1.26 

0 76 

1 00 


8 

62 48 

00 60 

842 00 

200 40 


M. .. 


Raneeguuge 



10 00 

10 

0 60 

0 76 

1.00 

1 00 

8 

40 60 

82 74 

188.60 

78 18 

0 06 

A. W. B. Hayward (Cbalnnan) 
8. Jalpnrla. Bsq. ((Chairman) 

8. D. Bhethia (Chairman) . 


Bewa 



27 00 

10 

1 26 

1 26 

2 00 


12 

87 60 

48 06 

188 80 

67 76 

—8 63 


Saaila CuUlnHos .. 



4 60 

10 




1 

8 

04 90 

84 32 

187.41 

72 01 

0 10 


; Bbethia MiuLog .. 



76 00 

100 

12 CO 

30 no 

8 00 


12 

12 84 

7 04 

0 24 

18 18k 


M. 


Rendra 



4 76 

10 

0 86 

0 36 

0 70 

0 70 

12 

668 40 

202 81 

20,08.08 

12,23 86 

—818 00 



Stttgnrenl 
.Sojib Kaiaapnra 



8 40 

10 

Ail 

Nil 

yu 


8 

20 06 

16 40 

80 07 

40 44 


8. P. C3ililber (Becretary) 




12 00 

10 

0 25 

1 00 

2 00 

2 00 

8 

8 00 

17.63 

1 80 

28 7§k 


M. . 


Standard 



tt 60 

10 

Ati 

0 f)0 

1 uo 

1 OO 

12 

00 05 

04.40 

888.80 

168 41 

0 14 

8. 8. Danthla (Bearetary) . 


’Weatorn Bengal .. 



7 2U 


0 76 

0 76 

0 80 

0 85 

8 


M.—Mwugwd by the Boerd of Direoton. JS.—DlvideDda ere ehovn ee Uuble. S.«.iiivwtiueiiU. 


PREFERENCE SHARES 


AnuKuit 
laiued 
(InUkhs) 
Rs. or £ 

Year 

of 

Itsne 

Rate 

per 

oent 

Approximate 
Month of 
Payment 


Oompeny 


lAiest 

Availeble 

QuoUttoa 


BREWERIES AND 8UQAR 


BegarT.F - 
Oemr A C^T.V.ILC. 

Oevapore Buger Worbe T.T.O. 
Deocea Biigar A Abkari 'A* 

T.F.0.' 

leet India DtoUUerlee 0. . 

Qwallor Sager B.O. .. 

Do. (Kon*r»dleeia). 

foiUbpoTe Oo. 0. 

Femnagger Cane T ^.0* 
Bevelgaoa Sunr C. .. 
TraTaooore C.T.F. 

Upper Oangoe T JT 0. 

Do. O.E.O. 

Welflhandnegar T jr.a 


BotroaT.F.O. ^ 
Bvrakor 
Do. (Sod) a 
IdaltableTJ*. 
Karaopura OoUlerlee O. 
ttKhae Kalora O. 

Few Beerbnoom T.F.O. 
T.F.0. 


Ahme^bad Advanoe T.F.O. 
IfuaflQ OoHon T.F. .. 
8ow^*A*T.F. ., 

^ Do. •B’TJr. .. 
Bradboty T.F. 

Cambodia O.T F. 

Ototial India T.F. .. 

Spg. A MCg. Co. 11.0. 
Ooimbatoro Pioneer O.T Jf. . 

Sgln T.F.0. 

Bgln'B* T.F.O. 
npbtnaUme 0. 

Kflaoraim T.F.O. 

thaUn Hakaojl (Snd) TJf. . 

Xothari O.T.F. 

Iolhart‘B'(Piof.) T.F.O. . 
btiEBbml Vlshna Cotton .., 
Voraiiee Gkxmldaeapg. A Weg.| 

Otaat. 

FedarlCUleO. 

Salalakahml C.T.F. .. 

Bbree Nlwae Ootton T.F.O.B. 
traded Tjr.O. 
JjedealiKjtoimDC. ^ . 

Fravanoora^Uyon O.T,F. . 
F^la(lat)O.T.F. .. 

Do, luA) aXJt. 


^S3SES5?#J?1 

sottttSSSf(u5’c:T>. !! 

g jg ^Fteotrio Power c. 


OOAL 


14 00 

1S00'07 

6 60 

Oct. 

AprU 

61 OON 

88 00 

1001-10 

7 00 

April 

Oct. 

76 00 

4 60 

1046 

6 00 



4 00 

4 00 

1806 

8.76 

Har. 

Sept. 

46 OON 

0 80 

1046 

6 60 


84 00 

t 08 

1081 

10 00 

Ito. 

Bent. 

July 

7 OON 

2 00 

1920 

7 00 

Jan. 

7 00 

2 00 

1808-00 

6 60 

AprU 

OoL 

60 OON 


COTTON 


Pald'Qp 

per 

Bhan 


12 60 

1087 

6 00 



60 00 

100 

8 00 

1876 

6 60 

Sept. 

70 60 

100 

10 00 

1006-24 

6 00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

100 OON 

100 

7 00 

1920 

7 00 

July 

April 

4 20 

6 

£2 00 

1807 

0 00 

Jan. 

July 

17 86 

£1 

6 76 

1940 

7 00 

Deo. 

47 00 

100 

6 00 

1040 

7 00 

Deo. 


47.OON 

100 

6 00 

1922 

10.00 

Oct. 


11 00 

10 

4 00 

1088-86 1 

6.00 

5.T 


60 00 

100 

20 00 

1948 { 

6.60 

i^’rU 

64 00 

100 

16 00 

1946 

6 00 

Deo. 


6 40 

10 

12 00 

1088 

6 00 

Dee. 


00 OON 

100 

16 00 

1046 

6.00 

Dee. 


70 OON 

100 

6 60 

10 00 

AprU 

itey 

66 00 

100 


ELECTRICS 


1S8 

10 

100 

10 

10 

10 

100 


10 00 

1030 

7 14 

AprU 

OoL 

71 60 

100 

6 00 

1088 

6 26 

Nov. 


8 25N 

10 

6 00 

1000 

8 00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

86 00 

100 

6 00 

tooo 

7 00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

60 00 

100 

14 76 

1010 

10 00 

June 

Dee. 

10 68 

so 

1 00 

1928 

7 00 

AprU 

Oot. 

88 72 

100 

60 00 

3012 

7 14 

AprU 

870.00 

600 

126 00 

1068 

8 67 

Deo. 


104 00 

100 

1 00 

1086 

6 60 

J^une 


82 88 

100 

11 00 

1012 

8 00 

May 


86 00 

100 

4 20 

1043 

6 00 

July 


6 £6 

10 

26 00 

1010 

7 00 

May 

Nov. 

66.00 

100 

80 00 

1010 

10 00 

Jane 

Deo. 

08 00 

100 

20 08 

1047 

4 00 

Nov. 


66 00 

100 

18 00 

1037 

6 00 

Dee. 

, , 

6 62 

10 

6 00 


6 00 I 



6 62 

10 

16 00 

t8N 

6 18 

•• 


126 25 

160 

17 26 

1047 

6 48 

Jan. 


66 00 

100 

7.46 1 

1944 

4 60 



8.76 

60 

174 85 j 

1047 

6 65 



80.00 

100 

8.00 

1018 

6 60 

Mijt. 


100.00 

800 

10 00 

loa 

7 00 

Firo. 

a • 1 

68 00 

100 

8 00 1 

1032 

8.46 

AprU 


83 40 , 

60 

4 80 1 

1044 

4 00 



66 00 ! 

100 

16.00 

1086 

7 14 

April 

OCta 

76 00 

100 

86 00 j 

1027 

8 67 

June 


61.00 

100 

60 00 1 

1046 

6 00 

May 

a P 

6 40 

10 

8 00 

1081 

6 60 



68 00 

100 

1.60 

1038 

6 00 



67.02gd 

100 


40.84 

1017 

7 00 

May 

Nov, 

62 00 

100 

24.16 


6 60 



62 00 

100 

19 00 


6 00 

June 

Dee. 

10 25 

£1 

£2 00 

1040 

6 SO 

Bept. 

Dec. 

8 OO 

100 

8 00 

1040 

6 60 



8.00 

10 

6 00 

1089 

6 60 

i^rU 


80 60 

100 

60.28 

1007 

7 00 

May 

Nov, 

81 60 

100 

86 07 

lots 

7 60 

May 

Nov. 

84 60 

100 

1 26 

102$ 

6.00 

Dee. 

'* 

2 64 

10 


Oompany 


Amount 

taeacd 

Tear 

Rate 

(Inlakha) 
Ra. or £ 

of 

laaue 

per 

cent 


ApproxlmaU 

Menthof 

Faiment 


Latoet 

avalUble 

Quotation 


CNOINSCRINB 


Arihnr Butler (Manflbnoio).. 
Bum A Co.. Ltd. (Ut) tIf.O. 

Do. (gnd) T.F.C. 

Indian Iron A BteelCo.. Ltd. 

T.F,0., 

Indian Standard Wag(MiT.F.O. 

Jeeaop T.F.O. 

Kamanl Bnglneerln C.B. 
tttEumardnubl Englneerlngj 
T.F.O. ., .. .. 

Lareen and TonbroLtd. T 
Mafalndra A Mahladra T J.B.O. 
]ieKrniiee<Ut)T.F.O. 
Premler-Ootiatraetlon (let) . 
Do. (ted) O. 

^ Do. (Srd) 0. 

TaU Iron and Steel (Ut) 0. 

Do. (2i^ 0. 


Agarpara T.F.a 
Aiexandra T.F.O. 

AJUanoe T.F.O. 
AaKio-IiidlaT.F.O. .. 
Auckland 0. 

Barnagora C. .. 

BWa 0. 

CSalcutta T.F.O. 

(Ulodonlan T F.O. 

Chitavalaah T.F C. .. 
Dalhouale T J,0. 

Empire T.F.0. 
FortQIoalerT.F.O. 

Do. (tedPrer.)T.F.C 
Fort WUlUm T.F.0. .. 
Qangee T F.O. 

Oourepore T.F.0. 

Hoogbly T.F. 

Hoirrah T.F.C. 

Do. T.F.0. (O .. 
Hukumrhaad T.F.O. 
KamaibaUy T F.O. .. 
Kanknarnih T.F.O. .. 
KoMn T.F.O 
Khardah T.F.O. 

Einolson T.F.0. 

Lansdowne T.F.0. 

Lawrenoo " ‘ ^ 

Do. 

HalhattT,. 

Do. (2ad>a)TFOB. 
NailoniU T.F.tT 
NellUnarU T.F.0. 

Now Central T F.O R. 
Northbrook T.FXJ. .. 
Reliance T.F.0. 

SARUtigeur 0. 

Bhpue Amblca T.F.0. 

TlUghiir 0. .. 

Uulon T.F.O. 

\lrtoriaC. 

Wttvorly T.F.0. (f) 


mei.r'.u. 

• (A)TJ.C. .. 

(B) T.F.0. .. 
T.F.O. 


JUTI 


RAILWAYS, STEAMSHIP AND TRAMWAYS 


Calcutta TramwAya C. 

Indian QeneralNy. A Wv C. 
IndU Bteanublp (w) T.F.O.E. 


Pald^ 

bE:. 

B*. 


1 60 

1010 

7 00 

Mar. 


8 76 

10 

18 00 

1806-06 

7 00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

70 60 

100 

15 00 

1002 

6 00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

65 00 

101 

60 06 

1050 

6 00 

Dee. 

. 

64 00 

100 

10.66 

1018 

7 00 

June 


00 OON 

100 

20 00 

1041 

6 00 

May 

Nov. 

45 00 

100 

16 00 

1046 

6 60 

July 


04.60 

100 

18 Wk 

1016 

4 00 

June 

Dee. 

41 00 

100 

18 00 

1046-47-51 

6 00 



70 00 

100 

25 00 

1046 

6 00 

May 


AS 80 

100 

6 60 

1907 

7 86 



76 00 

100 

10 00 


6 25 



66 00 

100 

16 00 

lOM 

6 26 



60 OO 

100 

66 26 

1047 

4 60 



4 10 

10 

76 00 

1008 

6 00 

Nov, 


212 00 

160 

008 82 

1008 

7 60 

May 


1 86 00 

100 


10 00 

1027 

7 

00 

Jan. 

July 

86 00 

100 

0 00 

lOOS 

7 

00 

Fnb. 

Aug. 

47 00 

100 

15 00 

1806 

6 

00 

Mar. 

Kept 

26 00 

100 

40 00 

1017 

7 

00 

May 

Nov, 

78 OO 

100 

10 00 

1000 

6 

60 

May 

Nov. 

62 00 

lOf 

16 00 

1046 

4 

60 

June 

Deo. 

42 00 

100 

20 00 

1018 

10 

00 

AprU 

May 

Oot. 

92 00 

100 

£2 00 

1806 

5 

00 

Not. 

81 OON 

£6 

28 64 

1010 

7 

60 

June 

Dec 

64 00 

100 

6 00 

1034 

6 

60 

Jau. 

July 

83 OON 

100 

10 00 

1016 

7 

00 

June 

Dec. 

00 00 

100 

6 00 

1028 

7 

00 

Har. 

Kept 

HO 00 

100 

16 00 
10 00 

1008-18 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

38 (10 

100 

1012 

7 

00 

Feb. 

Aug 

44 (10 

100 

14 00 

1890;08 

7 

00 

Hay 

Nev. 

86 00 

100 

7 00 

104^ 

6 

00 


64 00 

100 

10 00 

1011 

7 

00 

May 

NoV. 

76 00 

100 

6 00 

1016 

8 

00 

June 

Doc. 

80 00 

300 

26 60 

1896 

8 

76 

May 

Nov 

60 00 

10 

11.76 

1918 

10 

00 

May 

Nov. 

10 00 

10 

8 76 

1800 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

60 00 

100 

17 50 

1908-06 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

60 00 

100 

40 00 

1010 

7 

00 

Juno 

Dec . 

84 DO 

100 

16 00 

lAOA 

6 

00 

Feb, 

Aug. 

60 00 

100 

10 00 

3000 

6 

00 

Fob. 

Aug. 

88 OO 

100 

10 00 

1007 

7 

00 

Mar. 

Sept. 

48 00 

100 

0 OO ! 

1806 

6 

00 

May 

Nov. 

60 00 

100 

16 00 

1000-18 

7 

Of 

May 

Nov. 

26 00 

100 

IS 00 

1006 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

R9 00 

100 

6 00 

1907 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

66.00 

100 

10 00 

• * 

6 

50 

Dec. 


48 00 

100 

7 60 

1006 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

62 00 

100 

10 00 

1946 

4 

60 

June 

Dw. 

30 vK) 

100 

6 00 

1917 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

70 00 

100 

S 00 

1930 

1 6 

00 

April 

Oct. 

40 OON 

100 

83 00 

1016 

7 

00 

Jao. 

July 

58 00 

100 

16 00 

1909 

6 

60 

May 

Nov, 

SO OON 


20 00 

1006-12 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

90 00 1 

£1 60 

1901 

5 

00 

F^'b. 

Aug. 

Bh 21 SON j 

£1 

11 70 

1927 

10 

71 

Mar. 

Bept. 

26 OON 

100 

£1 so 

1897 

0 

00 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Sb21 SON 

£l 

6 00 

1901 

7 

00 

May 

Nov. 

60 no 

100 

£1 50 

1898 

6 

00 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODIICfiON 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IN OOTORER ItTt 



1 


1 

1960 1 


1970 

PMcentage ehaiigo in 


j 



latest mootli oryer 

induetry 

Weight 

Hnit 

I 

Clctober j 

i 

August 

September 

October 

PreviouB 

month 

Comapond- 
mg month 
1*16 year 

Mining aiNl qaairying .i 

9.72 

Index 

145.1 

133.9 

135.0 

146.2 

6.3 

0.7 

Coal including lignite 1 

6.70 

000 tonnes 

6,310 

6,820 

6,910 

6,060 

2.6 

— 4.0 

Iron ore 

0.60 

000 tornea 

1,761 

1,579 ’ 

1,726 

1,863 

7.9 

6,4 

Manganese ore 

O.&O 

000 tonnes 

110 

111 

no 

126 

13.6 

13.6 

Manufaclnring 

84.91 

Index 

164.9 

170.0 

172.1 

164.1 

~ 4.6 

— 0.5 

Food manofactuiini industries • 

12.09 

Index 

133.6 

153.4 

152.1 

153.5 

0.9 

14.9 

Flour milling and grinding 

1.49 

000 tonnes 

170.0 

208.3 

217.2 

214.7 

— 1.2 

26.3 

8ugar (rehned) 

3.68 

000 tonnes 

43.3 j 

22.9 

17.2 

60.2 

260.0 

39.0 

Vanaapati . . 

1.09 

000 tonnes 

35.0 1 

37.8 

36.3 

37.0 

1.0 

5.7 

Tea .. . 

6 12 

Million kgs. 

60.4 

60.4 

69.3 

67.3 

— 3.4 

18.7 

BoveraKe and lubacio industries . ■ j 

2.22 

Index 

156.1 

(63.6 

163.8 

152.6 

— 6,9 

— 2.2 

Cigaretteu . i 

2.16 

Crore nos. 

473 

610 

609 

480 

— 6.7 

1.6 

Textile industries 

27.06 

Index 

108.8 

no 4 

110.4 

103.3 

~ 6.5 

— 5.1 

Cotton upiniiing 

11.79 

Million kgB. 

79.0 

80.2 

81.0 

70.6 (a) 

— 6.6 

— 3.2 

Weaving of cotton textiloii 

0.39 

Million metres. 

347 3 

330.0 

346.7 

321.0(a) 

— 7.2 

— 7.6 

Jute texiileu 

3.97 

000 tonnes 

76.9 

83.0 

89.6 

76.9 

—14.2 

— 0.0 

Footwear, other wearing apparel and made- 








—22.5 

up textile goods .. j 

0.21 

Index 

173.8 

178.7 

173.2 

134.7 

—22.2 

Wood and cork except furniture 

0.86 

Index 

233.7 

162 4 

202.5 

97.3 

—52.0 

—48.4 

Paper and paper products 

1.61 

Index 

218.6 

221.4 

216.8 

219.1 

1.0 

0.2 

NowBfrint .. 

O.OB 

Tonne 

4,348 

3,666 

3.160 

2,620 

—20.8 

—42.0 

Writing and printing pajiei- 

0.03 

000 tormea 

36.1 

40.6 

39.8 

40.1 

0.8 

11.1 

Leather and lur products . 

0.43 

Index 

83.0 

56.5 

62.3 

59.9 

— 3.9 

—27.8 

Rubber products 

2.22 

Index 

171.2 

216.6 

243.9 

183.0 

—25.0 

6.9 

Automobile tjroo 

1.19 

Thousand 

241.9 

307.4 

362.7 

271.2 

—23.1 

12.1 



numbers 







Chemicals and chemical products . . 

7.26 

Index 

228.0 

223.4 

230.5 

217.9 

— 5.5 

— 4.4 

Oaiiatio noda 

0.17 

000 tonnes 

• 31.6 

31.7 

30.6 

31.6 

8.3 

0.0 

Boda aah 

0.14 

000 tonnes 

34.8 

36.1 

36.1 

37.6 

6.8 

7.8 

Bulphuric acid 

0.01 

000 tonncH 

98.2 

69.5 

62.9 

66.8 

6.2 

—32.0 

Oxygon gao 

0.11 

000 cu. metres 

2,660 

2.760 

2,760 

2,776 

0.9 

4.7 

Utaple fibre , . 1 

0.29 

Toimo i 

6,148 

1 6,897 

6,144 

6,697 

30.2 

8.9 

NaphtlioU . . .. . . 1 

1 011 

000 kgu. 

81.7 

1 94.8 

67.7 

77.4 

34.1 

— 6.3 

Nitrogenoua fertiliaeni . { 

1 0.34 

000 tonnes 

61.7 

1 63.6 

64.3 

67.1 

4.3 

90.8 

Phoaphatic fcrtiliflcni . 1 

0.12 

000 tonnes 

13.3 

! 13.7 

12.9 

11.0 

—14.8 

-17.3 

Paints and vamisbtw . \ 

I 0.22 

000 kgs. 

6,307 

, 5.404 

6,600 

6,000 

—10.7 

— 5.8 

Soap . . . . .. j 

0.84 

000 tonnes 

18.8 

j 18.6 

19.6 1 

1 19.6 

0.0 

4.3 

Matoticw 

0.00 

Crore sticks 

1,018 

1 2,066 

2,090 

1,622 

—22.4 

—15.4 

Petroleum refinery products | 

1.45 

Index 

263.2 

j 290.4 

j 282.4 

321.4 

13.8 

22.1 

Non-metalllc mineral products 

3.85 

Index 

187.1 

) 195.6 

{ 191.7 

187.3 

— 2.3 

0.1 

Cement .. . , 

1 1.17 

000 tonnes 

1,223 

1,107 

1 1,068 

1,160 

8,6 

1 

— 5.2 

Basic metal industries 

7.38 

Index 

210.5 

185.7 

1 203.5 

207.3 

1.9 

— i.5 

Finished steel 

; 3.80 

IX>0 tonnes 

404.0 

342.3 

1 406.4 

406.8 

0.1 

0.7 

Stwd pipes arid tubes 

1 0 6t» 1 

(K)0 tonnes 

1 26.6 

13.6 

14.3 

13.4 

— 6.3 

—49.0 

Aluminium ingota 

! 0.14 ' 

000 ttwinos 

1 10.9 

14.6 

i 14.6 

16.2 

4.8 i 

39.5 

Aluminium sheets and oirclen 

0 , 23 

Tonno 

! 3,071 

3.6(Mt 

i 3,600 

3,650 

— 1.4 

15.6 

Metal products 

i 2.51 

Index 

199.8 

210.6 

j 204.0 

189.3 

— 7.2 

-s.T . 

Holts, nuts and riwui 

0 «1 

Tonne 

j 1,6)4 

2,101 

! 2,130 

I 1,219 

—42.8 

—19.6 

Non-eicctrical machinery 

' 3.38 

Index 

! 329.1 

371.0 

j 

368.0 

328.4 

- 10.8 

— 6.2 

Diesel cngiiios (Stationary type) 

0.14 

Kb cror<.‘ 

1 3.12 

1,09 

1 2.46 

1.73 

—29.7 

—44.6 

Power-driven purnpa 

0.23 

Rs cr«)i’e 

1 0.63 

0.82 

i 0.80 

0.07 

—24.7 

0.3 

Maeluno tools 

0 . 39 

Rs ernro 

i 2.36 

3 68 

1 3.61 

3.62 

0.3 

63 . 4 

1 tiewing mavhinos .. 

I 0.23 

Rb lakh 

1 42.57 

1 

13.41 

j 34.97 

23 62 

—32.7 

—44.8 

* Electrical machinery 
power t ranaftirrnera 

3.05 

0.38 

Index 

1 000 KVA 

1 470.1 

1 602.1 

352.9 
450 4 

1 370.3 

1 671.9 

359.9 

697.6 

— 2.8 

4.6 

—23.5 

19.0 

liubis-T and plastic cablos 

; 0.30 

{ Lakh metros 

1 296.4 

1 204 . 1 

1 

327.6 

—14.2 

10.5 

Kloctric fans 

0.41 

j OtJO Nos. 

j 103.4 

120.6 

142.6 

110.7 

—22.4 

7.1 

Radio nTM'iwrs 

j 0 61 

000 Nos. 

j 161 8 

i 140.4 

1 161.6 

] 

166.4 

— 3.8 

2.4 

Transport equipment 

Railway locomiitivcs 

i 7.77 

1 1.13 

Index 

jNumhor 

! 126.9 

10 

I 125.0 
' 10 

1 116.1 

1 9 

113.2 

9 

— 2.5 

0.0 

—10.8 

—10.0 

Railw'ay wagons 

2.37 

Number 

1,288 

i 902 

766 

746 

— 2.6 

'■—42 ♦ 1 

Automobiles 

i 2.11 

Number 

6,266 

1 0,768 

6,729 

6,720 

— 0.1 

27.6 

Miscellaneous . 

I 1.23 

! Index 

• 112.9 

^ 109.1 

108.8 

103.1 

— 5.2 

— 8.7 

ETectricity generated . 

1 5.37 

j Million KWH 

4,334 

j 4,533 

4,513 

4,513 (b] 

) 0.0 

4.1 

Oeneral Index : 

1 

1 


1 





(a) Crude . 

: 100.00 

1 Index 

171.1 

1 175.1 

177.0 

171.2 

— 3.3 

(P.O 

(b) Seasonally adjusted .. 

j 100.06 

1 

1 Index 

177.7 

1 174.3 

178.2 

177.7 

1 

— 0.3 

0.0 
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•ilONOMIC INDICATORS i STATISTICS 


RESBRVi BMK OF IHDIA 


(Ba ia orores) 


SOHEDULCO OOHHEROIAL BARKS 


(Rb in ororat) 


21-6-mi 14-5-1971 22-5-1970 


iiiat DtptfUneflt 

in Bulking Dopartiuent .. 16.62 10.17 12.48 

Kote« in oiroulatlon .. .. .. 4„307.8C 4.424.53 4,039.03 

Totftl notes Itmed .. .. ... .. 4,414.49 4.434.70 4,051.61 

Gold onin and bnllion .. .. «. 182.03 182,53 182.53 

Foroign seoaritiM. 303.42 303.42 396.42 

Rupooooin. 40.61 40. S3 55.03 

aoTvniineoai of IndiA rupee RoonritieB .. 3,887.92 3,907.92 3,417.52 { 

Bsnkliif Department I 

Depute of Central Oorann^ 55.16 83.70 1,06.46 

DopoBite of State Gk>yemmente.. 4.15 3.18 5.74 

DAponteofSohedaledOommeroial Banks 208.44 228.31 103.52 

Deposits of Sohedoled State Oo-oporatiTe 

Banke. 9.85 10.10 9.66 

Depoeite of Non-Sohednled State Oo- 

op^tiTeBaaks . 0.80 0.80 0.65 

Depoeite of other banke .. 0.32 0.27 * 0.22 

Othu Deposits .. .. .. 66.26 66.72 107.73 

Other Uabilitiss. 755.70 760.66 616.65 

Tstel llebllKlei er suets. 1,100.73 1,152.00 1,040.63 

Kotee and ooine .. .. .. .. 16.09 10.24 12.67 

Balanoee held abroad » .. 75.82 73.03 114.10 

Loane and advanoee to— 

(il Central OoTemment .... — — — 

(ii) State aoyemmeate .. .. 401.84 401.88 207.84 

Lenne and advanoee to Sohedoled Oom- 
meroialBanka .. .. 125.49 208.19 285.66 

Loane and advanoee to State Oo-operative 

Banks . 261.70 266.56 245.67 

Other loans and advances .. 40.34 39.00 10.03 

Bills purohased and disoounted .. 44.10 31.29 7.98 

Inveetmuite .. .. .. •- 80.84 73.55 100.59 

Other assets .. .. .. .. 53.92 50.06 50.20 


: The gold reeervoB of leaue Departmont are valued at Be 53.58 per 
10 grams upto Jiuauary 31, 1969 and at Rs 84.39 per 10 grams thereafter. 

COST OF LIVING INDEX: 1970-71 (Basei 1960«100) 


Indostrial wurkers 


Ahniedabad 

Aimer 

Alwaye .. 

Amritsar ... 

Bimmlore .. 

Bonmay 

Caloutta 

Delhi V ... 

Digboi >... 

Qwalior 

Hyderabad.. 

Jamshedpur 

Kanpur 

Madras 

Nagpur 

Patna 


Shillong .. 
Tamunanagar 


AU-India (oorres- 
ponding month of 
1960 ) 


Urban non-manual 1 

employees 


Oct. 

Nov. 

Doc. 

173 

172 

)7i 

170 

170 

109 

(o) 

(«) 

(«) 

192 

L88 

1M7 

174 

176 

176 

171 

171 

108 

176 

174 

171 

J76 

174 

173 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

195 

192 

189 

176 

177 

177 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

181 

179 

176 

178 

180 

181 

171 

170 

168 

104 

194 

191 

180 

180 

176 

171 

172 

160 

186 

186 

187 

180 

J81 

162 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1 

1 *77 


lit 

1 / / 

J75 

168 

167 

108 


(o) The original souroe of data does not cover this oentre. 

MONEY RATES* 




1971 


1070 


May 21 

May 4 

- 

May 7 

May 22 

BsseevaBaakof India (Bank Bate) .. 
Selaeted Major Sohedoled Oommeroial 
Baakat 

Call money from Banks t 

6 

i 

6 

1 

5 

Bombay .. 

5.50 

0.05 

6.00 1 

0.54 

Oaleatta ... 

,, 

6*50 

5.51 

6.92 

Madras .. 

... 

6.00 


6.97 


9 Bates ether than Bank Bates are veli^ted avstegsa, weights being 
prnpmrMonnl «o depoMts. 

t The mlee relate to loeal head oflBeee of the banke and aee snelodv of 

h«>hejfag*. 


j 

For the week ended 1 

I 


(Friday) 


. { 

21-.'5-1971 

14 5.1971 

22 6-1070 

1. Demand liobihtiee—• ! 



' 

(a) Demand deporite-— [ 




(i) From bonks 

150.20 

14.5.53 

122.34 

(ii) From others.. 

2,661.03 

2,636.77 

2,253.46 

(6) Borrowings from boiiks .. 

44.56 

34. .30 

23.41 

(e) Others 

163.13 

163. ll 

139.55 

2. Time liabilities— j 




(a) Time deposits— < 




^i) From banks . .j 

31.19 

32.10 

31.34 

(li) From others.. .. | 

3,300.42 

8,371.68 

2,867.02 

(b) Borrowings from banks.! 

7.40 

7.40 

6.49 

(e) Others. 

43.52 

44.97 

20.40 

3. Agfrscsts deposits (1) (a) (u)+(2) (a) 




(ii) . 

6,951.45 

6,008.45 

5,121.33 

4. Berrevhigs from Rsterve Bank 

125.49 

208.19 

285.66 

(o) Against usaaoe biUs and/or pro- 




znbMory notes. 

60.47 

99.30 

01.83 

(5) Othere. 

50.02 

108.89 

193.83 

5. Borrowings from State Beak and/or s 




notified Bisnk and the Stata Oovam- 




mente .. . 

61. ll 

48.21 

62.46 

6. Cash. 

176.13 

169.64 

154.90 

7. Baianoes with Reaerva Bank 

201.03 

196.01 

179.46 

8. Cash and balancas with Rmervt Bank. 

377.16 

165.65 

334.36 

9. 8 ae per cent of 8 

6.23 

6.09 

6.53 

10. Balanoe with other banks in oorrani 




aeoount.. . 

68.60 

67.06 

57.44 

11. Money at oall and short notiee 

46.49 

3vX.07 

35.24 

12. Investments in Gkivemmentssourities 

1,361.94 

1,361.36 

1,183.03 

13. 12 as per oeat of 3 

22.51 

22.06 

23.10 

14. Advonoes— 


1 


(a) Loons, cash credits and over¬ 


1 


drafts 

3,756.23 

3,721.14 

3,402.12 

(6) Due from banks .. 

35.73 

1 33.32 

40.17 

15. Inland bills purohased aod dJs- 


t 


ooimted 

733.41 

j 747.13 

1 534.1 4 

10, Foreign bills purohased and dis- 




ooun^ 

■21.5.13 

; 211.86 

190.34 

17. Total Bank Credit (14(a)-f 15+16) .. 

4,764.77 

1 4,683.13 

4.126-60 

18. 17 as per cent of 3 

77.75 

! 77.04 

; 80-58 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Kb in oron's) 


\'ftr;atiou over f*roo,CKhrig 


VViyik 1 Month i Yeor 


Money Supply with the Public.. .. i 

Cumnoy with thn Publio .. .. ' 

Deposit Money with the Public 
Factors affecting Money Supply 
Not Bank Credit to Oovomment 
Seotor 

Net Bank Credit to Conimorcial 
Sector 

Not Foreign hixohoDge Assets of 
Banking Sector .. .. 

Other factors .. .. 


7,364 

U 

22 1 

730 

4.599 i 

21 

40 1 

365 

2,765 ! - 

3 

— 18 

365 

1 

5,707 ; 

75 

168 

820 

2,025 ! 

1 

‘ 1 
. — f+ : 

157 

657 I 

3 

! 14 1 

— 115 

~ 925 1 - 

-- 61 

; - 96 j 

— 132 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 


Debentures—All-Indis 
Preference Shares All-India 
Variable Dividend Industrial Securities 
A^oulture and Allied Aotivitie*) 
Mining and Quanrying .. 

Processing and Manufacturing 

AIMndla—Total 

Regional 

JBkimbay . 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Ahmedabad .. 

Delhi. 


«!00) 

( W'f+ek endwi 1 

■ 22 0-1971 

; 

24 4-1971 

23.5-1070 

f 

92 9 

93.1 

93.6 


85.3 

87.9 

1 

88,4 

88.4 

tl7.I 

..| 54.0 

54.3 

54 4 

..1 96.4 

08.3 

04.7 

,.| 99.3 

101-3 

97.7 

j 

.. J00.6 

114.6 

! 110.9 

96.4 

96. H 

91.7 

88.6 

< 88.5 

86.6 

78.0 

80.0 

82.4 

.. 113.6 

115.6 

119.0 









































‘COMMERCE’ ALL-INDIA H01»Ei: GUIDE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M O ROAD 
COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN, AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone 33211 Telegrim* 

6 Lines GRAND 

CentraHy Situated for 

Rail Station* Air & Saa Ports 


CASINO IS HOTEL 


COCHIN 3 


S. INDIA 


At Cochin in Willingdon Island, very 
close to Harbour Terminus Railway 
Station and Airport with 32 Double- 
rooms All Alr-conditioned H. ^ C. 
running water, private baths with bath 
Tubs and telephone In every room, 
Air-conditioned Restaurant and Bar. 
Our speciality is moderate charges. 

TELEX “CASINO” CNi 314 

TELEGRAM “CASINO” 

TELEPHONES 4247. Un«t 


HOTEL BOMBAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29* Marina Driva. Rambay-I 
YOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
EUROPEAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHERE 
AIrcondItlonad R Non-AIrcendltlanaE 
Rooms facing Cha Bm. AIrcondItlonad 
Banquat Room and Confaronco Roam, 
Por DInnar and Dancing PliMMUra 

THE FLAMINGO 

(AIrcondItlonad Raiuursnt) 

Indian and Continanul Culsinaa. 
Talaphona No. 299240 (Four Unas). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Golf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
end Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondl- 
tloned Bed Rooms; Airconditloned 
Conference Rooms with mod ern 
facilities. 

Telephone No 25171 (6 lines) 
Telegraphic addiess WEST END 
Telex Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAGE 
HOTEL HERITACE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, B)^ulla, Bombay-27 
Gram* LASCALLA Phone 379954 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEt 

BInny's Road* Mount Road, Madrai 2 
Ownership : M/t. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooma all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; Aircondi¬ 
tloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. 84094 (7 lines) 
telegraphic address : ** CONNEMARA *' 
Telex ; Madras 484 Grade—Five Scar 


for a Princely Treatment It is Always 

RiTZ HOTEL 

rui 1 V AinroNon IONIS'D m pRirjc'’^ 

rresTAURANT sf At. 1 s t njrj )c f-ac ii n £ f-ph 
OANQU riS ANL» CONVL N flUN MMNO i i L^ 

HlOUFitTTC CLUa rfNN o < LJM F /'ll HOiJM 

TAJSttf ULLV FUHN(<iHF Lf Wil M A 1 f H 

KUTJNIvO HOT AOD roi -j WAlLf^ I UaUKV 
TAXtf 3 and ILLLX S SVlCt S 

RITZ HOTFL. Hyderabad 

To miLt your tiay metnortbl* 



The Tourists* Paradise in Mysore 

tr^CULI OVI'", AI TAC H OHATH D N NQ 

ROOf/ t'Afi f).*"?, OOKirj J PAMO( HR ndavan 
oaRDfN FM roi Qi ^ru« ILLU^ rjAriofv^ l\.erv 

DAV f ACll IT r 1 HUR CCNFFHCrjCE i A 
CorWU^TlON’T I..ONT Nt N T AL INtMAN/SOUTM 
U'JOIAN DLUCAC.IE S 

HOTEL KRISHNARAJA3AQAR. Mynore 

texUlotatJiif Aoiidajf far tiii buty txeciit/iri 


nTTnTrrllillili niMI.I.riU.I.I3llS<3 





HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst the Splendours of Mysore 

AlRCONOmONCO ROOMS. SPACIOUS LOUNSE. ^ 
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A dream 
today ,. 
a reality 
tmmrrow 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex—maseive, self* 
sustaining, long*range and innovative*-hameseing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic eelf*sufficiency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from OkhamandaJ*- 
the land of salt»fertility will flow to the entire country. 
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Many years ol research, expcrrence and finest quality 
inatersal yoes m the makiny ot AJANTA Graphs and Charts 

No wonder, today, AJANTa Graphs and Charts are accepted by 
the li'^ers as one of the highest standard of workmanship compar 
•.ny even to the finest imported brands Thus these charts and 
Gr^iphs also save the foreign exchange which is so valuable for 
the Indian economy 
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A poser to the Centre 


report of the Rajamannar Committee on Centre-State 
Relations, appointed b> the Tamil Nadu Government, has 
evoked a lively controversy m political quarters and elsewhere 
I lit* Committee itself has stated that the mam objective before it 
“to secure for the States fullest extent of autonomy wUhin 
the general framework of the Constitution, without m any wav 
•mpainng the mtegnty of the country This is a formula which 
ean be adopted as a basis for discussion But the real issue wc uld 
hf to determine whether this formulation of the problem involves 
contradiction The Committee is of the view that when tlie 
(tmstitution was on the anvil there were some apprehensions re- 
i^ardmg attempts at disruption of the integrity of the country and 
^hdt some of the provisions of the Constitution reflected this 
anxiety Was this fear exaggerated Are there at the moment 
no forces challenging the mtegnty of the country ? Is it possible 
devise an arrangement whereby when such integrity is 
d'reatcncd the nation and its resources could be mobilised fulls 
i^eal with such threats'^ It is not difficult to consider all these 
‘jncstions dispassionately and to forge a consensus that could be 
accepted by all the parties concerned 

The Committee has accepted that the general trend of the rc 
'commendations is in favour of autonomy for the States It 
considers tnai this is an ideal federal arrangement In view of 
'his It has recommended delciion of a number of Articles of the 


Constitution that deal with the cmcrgciicv provisions and issue of 
directions to the States by the Union It has suggested that no 
appeal from the High Court should he to the Supreme Court ex¬ 
cept in a case mvnlving Constitutional issues or the interpretation 
of a Central -^ct The schedules to the Constitution would be 
modihed if its recortimendalions are accepted in a manner whereby 
the States would get more powers, fiscal as well as legislative 
There are recommcnilations regarding the othce i>f Governor The 
Governor should be appointed in s<insullation with the State 
C'abmct He should be liable to reniosal only for approved mis¬ 
behaviour or incapacity iflcr in inquiry by the Supreme Court 
The Rrosidcnt should issue instruments t>f instructions to the 
Cjovemor dealing with who should be appointed as Chief Minister 
and also under what circumstances he should be dismissed Tlie 
instrument would also Uv down that the Governor should exercise' 
discretion onlv in relation to matters in respeU of which the 
Constilalion m ikcs i >pccial provision rite Presidenfs rule could 
be imposed onK when theic is a complete breakdown of law and 
order m a State or when the State Government itself .s unable or 
unwilling to maintain the safety and secunty of the people and 
property m the Slate If all these recommendations are aucpied. 
there m ght arise a siination in which the mti^ty of the nation 
might l)c m jeopardy and any measure adequate to deal with the 
situation might piovc difficult There is here ample scope f<ir 
critically examining the full implications of these recommendations 







o that the integrity of the country could be placed at the centre 
of the main concent of the Constitution. 

Advocates of greater autonomy to tlic States could possibly 
raamtain that the constitutional provisions and practices dealing 
with fiscal and economic matters are the real source of friction. 
As far as fiscal matters are concerned, there is some ground for 
re-cxamination. U is true that the States have not made full use 
of the fiscal powers vested in them, fhey have heavily depended 
on the Centre for their financial requirements. They have resorted 
too frequently to the overdraft facilities to get them out of financial 
stringencies. There is, however, some truth in the contention of 
the States that the items available to them for taxation are such 
that It is difficult for them to exploit them to the full due to politi¬ 
cal reasons. 'I'hcse items again are not clastic enough to enable 
the Stales to discharge the heavy rcspon.sibilitics that are imposed 
on them due to what is popularly called the explosion of cxpccta- 
lionsS. 

Still more impf>rtan(. however, is the issue of economic power 
in a planned economy. Government at the Centre has a major 
say Ml determining plan priorities. Joc-ation of industries, incen¬ 
tives to industries and cognate matters, The Ministers and 
Socrctarios who have to deal with these problems tio acquire huge 
powers. These ministries thus become prestige ministries giving 
special .status and even privileges to the persons in authority, 
llicrc arc no ministries of equivalent stature in the States. The 
result hi that the cream of the civil .services tends to get con¬ 
centrated in New Delhi and the Stale Governments find it difficult 
to get the best talents. These dangers should be attended to and 
methods should be devised whereby elfective economic power is 
shared between the Centre and the States. 

The Committee has suggested certain institutional arrange¬ 
ments to bring about ctvordination among States and between th^ 
States and the Centre on mutters of common interest. The im¬ 
mediate setting up of an Inter-State Council under Article 263 of 
the Constitution consisting of all the Chief Ministers or their 
nominees with the Prime Minister as it.s Chairman has been re¬ 
commended. It is also provided that no other Union Minister 
should be on the Council. This Council is to consider every bill 
or a decision to be taken by the Union Government having national 
importance or likely to affect the interests of one or more States, 
The decisions of this Council should be binding on the Centre and 
the States. While there is a need for an Inter-State Council it Is a 
matter for debate whether it should be invested with such drastic 
powers as would take away the rights of Parliament and the Union 
executive as they arc exercised today. 

The other suggestion is that there should be a permanent 
Finance Commission with its own secretariat. This rccomnienda- 
diMi is worth considering. This body is to be entrusted with the 
task, of determining grants by the Centre to the States both for 
Plan and non-Plan expenditure and its recommendations have to 
be binding on all the parties. The Planning Commission, it Is 
aocommendod. should he placed on an independent footing without 
being subject to control by the Union executive or to political in¬ 
fluences. and it should be put on a statutory basis. It is also sug¬ 
gested that the provisions in the Industries Regulation and Control 
Act relating to grant of licence should be completely omitted. 
These recommendations also reflect the growing uneasiness among 
the States regarding the immense powers that are today con¬ 
centrated in the Union executive. Either some very well defined 
rules should be laid down for the exercise of these powers so as to 
tnununise it fa^m party politic's or the Union executive should 
be ready to share these powers with the States. All these ques¬ 
tions are so vital to the peace and prosperity of our country that 
nothing can be decided on an a<I }ux' basi.s. Very detailed dis¬ 
cussions and exchange of view^s arc ncccs.sary. The point is that 
this process should start immediately. Otherwise the frustrations 
and recriminations might lead to avoidaMe explosive situations. 


The scarcer cotton 

J^AST October the International Colton Advisory Committee had 

sounded a note of caution that supplies of cotton during the 
current season were likely to be lower than in 1969-70. This 
development, according to the committee, would be the result of 
the decline in the opening carry-over on August 1. 1970, from the 
previous year's 23 million bales to 21.39 million bales. As for 
production the committee had, in fact, expected a recovery from 
the disappointing 1969-70 level of 52 million bales. This assess¬ 
ment was based on the expectation of a higher output in the US 
and the USSR. But with bad weather in the Texas and in the south¬ 
eastern region hitting the US crop hard, the situation .would 
appear to have turned worse than envisaged by the committee. The 
US crop estimates have been reduced sharply from 12 million to 
9 million bales. With a carry-over of just 4.5 million bales <>n 
Augu.st I. 1970. this has put the US cotton economy in a vulner¬ 
able position. Domestic demand ha.s usually been of the order of 
8 million bales, which means that this year’s production would 
just meet the needs of the domestic mill industry and other a>n- 
sumers. The possibility of the US, which has been the major 
exporter for the past 10 years, turning into an importer is thus 
not ruled out. Should this happen, a critical situation will have 
been reached in world cotton supply. The implications of this for 
us will be far-reaching, particularly at a time when we have run 
into an acute shortage of this fibre. 

The Union Minister of Foreign Trade, Mr L. N. Mishra. has 
announced that the Government plans to import 10.55 lakh bales 
of cotton during the current season ending August. The imports 
have been moving at a slow pace and the cotton textile industry 
has already felt the pinch. The sharp fall in US cotton output Is 
sure to cast doubts on the ability of the Govcmmeol to arrange for 
the contemplated supply of the fibre. The UAR has already let 
it be known that she has no extra cotton to sell to us. It is unlikely 
that the US which, often in the recent past, has been the source for 
more than half of our imports can help us at all; in fact, the 
prospect is that the US might be forced to import the fibre, and 
even if it chooses to offer us limited quantities these might well 
be at a very high cost. According to reports from the US. specu¬ 
lative trading has already pushed up the prices of cotton on the 
New York Cotton Exchange. Costlier cotton from abroad and in 
inadequate quantities is the situation which our mill industry is 
likely to face this season. With domestic production placed at no 
more than 54 lakh bales, the total availability will be much short 
of the requirements, with its consequent adverse impact on cloth 
production and on the fortunes of the industry. Imports of staple 
fibre in large quantities could be a way out. but many in the tex¬ 
tile industry have already begun wondering whether such imports 
are worth our while with the imposition of a 100 per cent duty in 
the latest Budget proposals. 

Mr Mishra has resigned himself to a cotton shortage in the coun¬ 
try for several years to come. The Cotton Development Cbuncil, 
too, displayed a similar mood when it met in Bombay last May. 
With the 1970-71 output some 11 to 12 lakh bales short of the 66 
lakh bales target fixed by it. the Council saw no point in placing 
before the cotton growers a higher goal for 1971-72. This is a 
desperate attitude to take and could starve our people of the needed 
cloth because the mills will not have enough raw material to pro¬ 
cess. There has been apathy on the part of the Union* and State 
Governments toward.s cotton development programmes, and the 
allocations made for them have been miserly. It Should not be 
impossible for the Government and the cotton mill industry 
jointly to make an annual investment of Rs 10 crorcs over the 
next few years in implementing programmes to double the pfo- 
ductivity of . cotton. The projects undertaken by the Indian Cotton 
Mills Federation have shown tb^t can worlc. 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


is rcjgitettable that $o sincere a scxsalist 
as Mr Chavan has applied double stan¬ 
dards in his Budget for the implementation 
of his progressive policies. To put it blunt¬ 
ly, according to Mr Chavan’s Budget, there 
arc two classes of citizens—one, normal 
citizens like you and me. and the other. 
Ministers. In his Budget speech he declar- 

“I am firmly of the view that the fiscal 
instrument must be deployed to discourage 
payment high salaries and remuneration 
which go ill with the norms of egalitarian 
society.” Then he proposed a ceiling on the 
remuneration and perquisites of company 
employees at Rs 6.000 per month—Rs 5,000 
salary and Rs 1,000 perquisites. Mr Chavan 
also proposed to reduce the taxable limit 
of daily allowances of employees while on 
tour It IS surprising that he kept quiet 
about the perquisites and the tour expen¬ 
diture of Ministers. His espousal of cuali- 
tarianism would have gained greater credi¬ 
bility if he had included Ministers also in 
his fax net. 

This was all the more necessary be¬ 
cause we do not hope to sec our socialist 
Ministers setting an example by voluntarily 
giving up their palatial residences, retinue of 
personal assistants, peons, gunmen and 
malis, imported air-conditioned cars, un¬ 
limited entertainment at State expense 
(which is in addition to the handsome tax- 
free sumptuary allowances) and the host of 
other perks, visible and invisible. All these 
are paid out of the tax-payers’ money. Some 
time ago Mr N. Dandckar, a former mem¬ 
ber of the ICS and a former Income-tax 
Commissioner, disclosed that a IJnJt>n Cabi¬ 
net Minister earns in effect nearly Rs 40.000 
a month if one took into account such perqui¬ 
sites as subsidised housing, servants, personal 
6taff. free furniture, water, electricity and free 
travelling. So the earnings of our Cabinet 
Ministers are nearly three limes those of a 
Kcniormost executive who is dubbed mono¬ 
polist by the socialist angels I do not mind 
a Minister getting Rs 10,(XX) a month. What 
I want to emphasise is that whatever is 
given to the Minister by the exchequer 
should be brought within the purview of 
Mr Chavan's fiscal net Those who talk 
about the norms of egalitarian society should 
not impose two norms for income-tax—one 
foi the ordinary cili/cns and the other for 
themselves, 

★ 

% 

T notice that the younger generation is 
ceding increasingly disgusted with the liypo- 
eidcy in public life which the current year’s 
Budget so glaringly symbolises Commenting 
on Mr Chavan’s decision to impose an over- 
‘dl ceiling on remuneration and r>crqiusites 
and u heavy duty on motor spirit, my 16- 
vcar-old son said: ”Our Ministers are real- 
Iv aathias (clever chaps) When Ministers 
from Delhi enter the city of Bombay with 
three cars in front and three behind, who 
pays for the petrol consumed by this caval¬ 
cade?” Normally, like all youngsters my 
son is mostly interested in space travel, 
sports and films. So I was quite surprised 
when he made these remarks about our pub- 
bc life. One finds that in Ceylon it is the 
young boys and girls who have threatened 
the very foundations of the Ceylonese 
’^ely. It is again the flower of Indian youth 
that has been swelling the ranks of Naxa- 
litcs. The prevalence of dual standards in 

public nfc provokes young men to dis¬ 
ced peaceful methods which they equate 
with the norms of present-day society. So, 
along with the bath water of our hypocracy 


the young men and women would like to 
throw out the baby of our society as well. 

A similar issue has been raised recently 
in the UK where the Fdilor of New States¬ 
man has shocked the monarchy-lov ing 
British subjects. Accusing the Oucen and 
her family as “The Royal Tax A\oiclcrs”, 
Mr Crossman asks in the May 28 issue of 
the New Statesman: ‘‘What is the connection 
between the way in winch we pay and tax 
—Her Majesty the Ouecn, and the Pans 
Commune, which ♦.ollapscd in blotxly rums 
a hundred >cars ago this w'eek? I he con¬ 
nection, one which Marx would instantly 
have perceived, is the effort established 
societies make to maintain the class struc¬ 
ture.” What is relevant to the Indian situa¬ 
tion is Mr Crossman’s statement that society 
is still governed by the principle that “diffe¬ 
rent social categories deserve fundamentally 
different treatment from the stale” In Eng¬ 
land it is the Royal family vs the people. 
In India it is the Ministers vs the people. 
Perhaps the privy purses will be abolished 
in a peaceful manner One hopes this great 
country will not be plunged into a blood 
bath for the abolition of the privileges of 
the new class which has been ruling India 
in the States and at the Centre. Reflecting 
on the occasion of the centenary of Paris 
Commune, the noted British historian. 
A. J P. Taylor, appropriately observed: 
“The Commune illustrates the general prin¬ 
ciple that a revolution occurs not simply as 
a result of material suffering, but when a 
regime is discredited by incompetence and 
failure. This is what happened in 1871.” A 
regime can only be discredited by incom¬ 
petence and failure when it adopts two 
standards, one foi the people and the other 
for itself. 

★ 

If one finds my comparison of (he pre¬ 
sent situation in Indii with that of Pans 
Commune in tS7I a little exaggerated, one 
should read the f.intastic account of a mar¬ 
riage ceremony’ of the son and daughter ol 
Mr Shankarrao Mobile Paid, an Ml A fnmi 
the Sholapiir district of Maharashtia belong¬ 
ing to Mrs Gandhi’s C'oniuess party The 
country should be eralcful to Kc^an <ii 
Poona and MalmtasJitu: itmcK of Ik^mhav 
for describing in vlefa.l the ceremony v\hicli 
was held on May 17 at 'Xkluj in Sholapur. 
Maharashtra I'imes has published in its 
issue of May 31 a detailed report from “An 
Invitee to the reremony”. with the appro¬ 
priate caption “Never again such fun can 
you see, Man”. A recital of the bare facts 
in the report may lead one to exclaim: 
’“Only a bloody revolution can save this 
country”. Nearly one lakh people were fed 
at this wedding ceremony, the prcparation.s 
for which had been made by 27 committees 
comprising prominent citizens who were on 
their feet for months together. Ghee worth 
Rs 27,000 was used in feeding the invitees, 
who included 10 Ministers from the Centre 
and the Stale, led by the Finance Minister, 
Mr Y. B. Chavan. Five thousand fluorescent 
tubes and a lakh and a half coloured bulbs 
were used for the decoration of the marriage 


pandal (as a result of these festivities in¬ 
dulged in by a single Congress MLA. elec¬ 
tricity supply to the neighbouring flour mills 
and agricultural pumpsets had to be slop¬ 
ped). Seven bundled vcliulcs phed toween 
Sholapur and Akluj Appropriately foi such 
an occasion, the wedding presents rLxei\cd 
included one Ambassador car. one F lat car, 
one jeep, and .^00 gold lines weighin^^ about 
a tola each Our rulers h*ive Inst all *^cnse 
or shame Had if not been so Mr Mohitc 
Patil would not have defended this extrava¬ 
ganza in a speech at the ceremony in these 
vvoids “Ihis mainagc ceremony is of the 
people People are parhcipatinc in it with 
enthusiasm and with a sense of belonmng 
I have not done any thine” 

★ 

In this column on January 5, 1%Q, T 
suggested that the purpose of our P Form 
would he better served if vve followed the 
Israeli example of imposing a tax on those 
who went abroad I must congratulate 
Mr Chavan on levying a tax at the rate of 
20 per cent ad valorem on tickets purchased 
in rupees for overseas trips. In Israel also 
you are required to pay tax at 20 per cent 
of the cost of the ticket to the exchequer. 
While emulating the Israeli example, the 
Finance Minister has not done away with P 
Ikmn which still remains with us in an at¬ 
tenuated form He is tryung to have the be<it 
of both the worlds. He w'ould like to impose 
a tax on foreign travel as w'ell as retain the 
P Form The retention of P b’orin after the 
Imposition of tax on ftircign travel is in¬ 
defensible 

★ 

Dunne my recent visit to Japan and 
HonukoiDz I came across several inslancos 
which indicated that ('him h.is aeain be¬ 
come a normal coimirv ho resersed the 
peais of the cultural rc\olii(jon ^ A J.ipanese 
student of ( lima aff urs ((jIlI me that the 
C hmcsi.- army w is fed up ’\idi the chaos of 
the ciiltnrd revolujion Ir v\anted more 
modern arni'? and <'< \l‘o's punt mism 
So the armv loi'k the tmtf'T uUo it> h.inds 
and'opened the dt>vs n<' the couniiv to the 
oul^lde yvorld This imp'css'un is confirmed 
by a letter we itxeiwd 1/oni » ^^ust Fuio- 
pcan lourn.ilist who icce.ill> visited China 
He writes 

/ am iinf h(h k ifom ( hum after parti- 
cipatinv in pr/?i:-/M/?e diplomac v China is 
a vrrv different 0 ‘iinttv from 1967, if is al¬ 
most like it was before the i iiltnral revolu- 
tion. with a few eMcpitons What struck me 
most s'tronfily my/% the obvious dominance of 
the PL A (People*^ Liberation Armv) who 
have almost started to behave hke a new 
elite. I here rr, however, a tendincv to al¬ 
low more democratie procedures' in the var¬ 
ious decision processes on the different 
levels', within the framework of 'democratic 
centralism’ China is, of c*rursc, very far 
from being an open coimirv, hut it is more 
open than it was before the cultural revolu¬ 
tion in many aspects. 




MARKET GOSSIP 


Meaningful bonus issues 

T AST year, the Conlrollor of Capital 
^ Issuer camo out with a r?et of guide¬ 
lines on bonus issues. They had a healthy 
impact on the corporate sector. But 
obviously the Government thought that 
the restrictions impost^:] on the issue of 
bonus shares were not (.‘nongh. Last week 
some modifications were announced and 
these should be welcomed. The residual 
amount of reserves left after the proposed 
capitali.satiori should now be at least 
3:M/3 per cent instead of 20 per cent as 
at present, of the increased capital. One 
view on the guidelines is that if the 
Finance Minister avoided taxing bonus 
issues, the same objective has been achiev¬ 
ed by layin.g down the minimum require¬ 
ment of 33-1/3 per cent of residual rcser- 
v<'S This would have the effect of discou¬ 
raging bonus issues The Government has 
not yet come out with what constitutes 
the reserves. But according to New Delhi 
report.s, dcvidopmeni rebate is to be includ¬ 
ed in the reserves. In the case of compan¬ 
ies which have large amounts in develop¬ 
ment rebate this could soften down the 
rigours of the enhanced proportion. 

Though from the investor’s point of 
view the guidelines tend to limit the scope 
for large bonus issues, it would be a bles¬ 
sing in disguise There have been occasions 
in the past when some of the giants in the 
corporate sector issued bonus shares but 
immediately followed it up by curtailment 
of dividend. In some cases the dividends 
were even halved. It is to meet this situ¬ 
ation that the guidelines provide that in 
the notice issued to shareholders for sef*k- 
ing their approval to a bonus issue, there 
should be a clear indication of the inten¬ 
tions of the management as regards the 
first annual dividend payable on the ex¬ 
panded capital of the company. The issue 
of bonus ^ares could, therefore, be more 
meaningful by a real increase in the re¬ 
ward to the investors. Market circles ex¬ 
pect that the Controller of Capital Issues 
would expedite the sanction of bonus 
issues once they are approved by the 
general body meeting after taking note of 
the intentions of the company about future 
dividends, □ 


Cruel joke on mills 

OOTH the cotton miU industry and the 
^ ready-made garment industry have 
urged the Union Finance Ministry to re¬ 
consider the excise imposts levied under 
the Budget with a view to providing suit¬ 
able relief It is the cotton mill industry's 
contention that the levy on coarse and 
medium varieties of doth, although raised 
with a view to making good the loss of 
the State Governments, which have been 
denied the revenue from the sales tax on 
this account, is bound to hit the “Janata” 
cloth consumer. Already during the cur¬ 
rent cotton year, the prices of all types of 
cloth had reached unconscionably high 
levels and as such the additional levy 
could have been avoided, it is being 
argued. If the industry had not officially 
taken exception to this aspect it because 


the representative organisations had them¬ 
selves pleaded for additional excise levy 
in lieu of sales tax, opting in favour of the 
lesser evil. 

The levy of a 100 per cent import 
duty on staple fibre comes in the nature 
of a cruel joke on the mill industry as it 
had been promised a fairly good chunk of 
staple fibre to supplement its cotton short¬ 
age. It is a moot point whether, with the 
added burden, it would be vvorth the 
while of the millowners to go in for sta¬ 
ple fibre, cotton shortage or no cotton 
shortage. The irony of it is that staple 
fibre is the only man-made fibre which 
can be con.sidered cheap enough for the 
common man to go in for an occasional 
shirt. Quite a few small-scale weavers in 
Surat and Ludhiana, who are the bulk 
consumers of staple fibre, have been adver¬ 
sely affected. 

Although with the onset of the mon¬ 
soon the slack season for textiles has com¬ 
menced, inducing many of the garment 
retailers to offer discounts, ranging from 
5 per cent to 50 per cent, the price of 
branded goods of reput(»d manufacturers 
has been put up since the Budget, the rise 
ranging from Rs 4 to Rs 7 per shirt. And 
there are no buyers. One can visualise 
brand tags gradually disappeariing once 
the retailers areJhardpressed. And the 
next step would be the flooding of the 
market, in due season, with spurious pro¬ 
ducts and the salesmen whispering to you 
that the stuff that he is selling is really 
Mafatlal’s or Binny’s. Only the tag is not 
there for obvious reasons! □ 

Budget and foreign investor 

TF the Indian entrepreneur is dis- 
* appointed with the Budget, the foreign 
investor, too, finds little in the proposals 
to be cheerful about. First, there is the 
ceiling for him of Rs 6,000 on salaries and 
perquisites, which means that amounts 
exceeding the ceiling would not be de¬ 
ductable in the computation of taxable 
profits. Normally, foreign corporate com¬ 
panies pay much higher remuneration 
than this ceiling to the top personnel. This 
cannot be reduced and to that extent 
the profits available for distribution and 
ploughing back into business will be 
smaller. 

Secondly, the Finance Minister has 
withdrawn the concessional treatment of 
dividends received by foreign companies 
from a closely-held Indian company 
engaged in a priority industry. So far, the 
lax on dividend was 14 per cent. Now the 
foreign collaborator will be required to pay 
a tax of 24 5 per cent. This enhancement 
in dividend tax is described as an un¬ 
kindly cut particidarly when the closely- 
held companies have to pay the usual 
corporation tax of 60 per cent. The foreign 
investor has also been deprived of another 
concession. He was exempted from the 
, capital gains tax if he Invested the appre* 
' ctatk>n in capital in specified Government 


securities or in approved new enterprises. 
The Government’s contention, is that this 
concession had not proved beneficial in any 
particular way and the investments visua¬ 
lised from this concession, if any, were 
marginal. This may be true, but perhaps 
the most worrying point from the point of 
view of the foreign investor is that as¬ 
surances given earlier are now sought to 
be cancelled. q 

NRC: Another proxy battle? 

trial of strength between Chinais 
and Kapadias for the control of 
National Rayon Corporation promises to 
continue. Market circles think that the 
next annual general meeting of the com¬ 
pany, scheduled to be held on July 20, may 
witness another proxy war, much bitter 
than that of last year. Each of the groups 
is expected to sponsor its own candidates 
for elections to the board and thus join 
the proxy battle. Meanwhile, the Com¬ 
pany liow Board last week decided that 
there is need to take action to ensure 
.smooth working of the company under 
.section 408 after affording an opportunity 
to the company to make representation m 
this behalf. The section empowers the 
Central Government to appoint not more 
than two person.s as directors for a period 
not exceeding three years to prevent the 
affairs of the company being conducted in 
a manner oppressive to any members of 
the company or prejudicial to the interests 
of the company. □ 

Jayafiti*8 future 

^■HE question whether the large fleet of 
Jayanti Shipping Company consisting 
of eight bulk carriers, three oil carriers, 
two tankers and three dry cargo vessels 
will pass into the hands of the private sec-, 
tor or remain with the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion of India will be decided on June 14, 
On that day 212,472 shares of the company 
standing in the name of Dr Jayanti 
Dharma Teja will be auctioned in Bom¬ 
bay under the orders of the High Court. 
Dr Teja’s shares represent about 74 per 
cent of the total paid-up capital of Rs 2.88 
ci'ores and these have to be sold in one 
block. So, whoever gets hold of this block 
will be in control of the management of 
the company. There was speculation at 
one time that one or two private shipping 
companies were ready to pay as much as 
Rs 5 crores for these shares or more than 
double their face value. Dr Teja himself 
has been adjudged a defaulter in the pay- 
ment of incom^tax and wealth tax, and 
according to a recent public notice the tax 
arrears to be recovered from Dr Teja to¬ 
gether with penalty amount to Rs 4.01 
crores. , D 




7years old and 
in 35 places ^ 
all at once.^F 


In just seven years Gujarat Steel Tubes account for 
10 per cent of the country’s total exports of steel tubes and 
pipes. Earn over a crore in foreign exchange. Are in demand 
in 35 countries all over the world. Including sophisticated 
markets such as U.S. and West Germany. 

Since 1966 we have increased our exports by 220 per 
cent—'twice winning Engineering Export Promotion Council 
awards. Today we are among India’s largest exporters of 
steel lubes and one of 73 export houses recognised by the 
Government of India. 

We started with advantages: the enthusiasm and enter¬ 
prise of youth. Sound technical know-how. An uncompro¬ 
mising dedication to quality. All of which enabled us to 
declare a dividend in our first year of production. 

Since 1966 we have doubled our sales. And added the 
most modern wcldmg technique—TUFFWELD—high 
frequency induction welding. 

We look forward to the future with confidence. A 
confidence born of achievement. The trust of our dealers. 
The satisfaction of customers. Above all, the unsurpassable 
quality of our products. 




QUJARAT STEEL TUBES LIMITED, 

Bank of India Btdg.« Bhadra, Ahmedabad 1 










SURVEY 


SPIRITED INTENTION 

'T'HE Finance Minister, Mr Y B. Chavan, 

has shown the welcorne renlisatmn 
that consumption of pr^troloum prrduits 
will have to be curbed if aro to con- 
s<?nre our scarce forci^oi exchan^^o re¬ 
sources. Imports of cruilc o*l have been 
on. the increase in recent years. Between 
19684)9 and 1970-71 they moved up from 
10,6 million tonnes to inilVion tonnes, 
and during the last Ihicdicial year they 
involvcvl a foreign exchange outgo of 
Rs einres, nut taking iiuo account 

the tanker freight for the irnnsporl of this 
crude. According to official estimates im¬ 
ports between 1971 and 1974 will rise from 
12 8f> million tonnes to 17.7 million tonnes, 
which would mean we wotdd bo i)aying 
over Rs crorcs more for these imports 
by 1974 than the cost at the last year's 
prices boeauso of the recent Teheran 
agreement that has pushed up the posted 
priep.s of crude oil. The anxiety of the 
Government, therefore, to limit thc.se im¬ 
ports to the minimum can well be appre¬ 
ciated. 

However, this good intention will not 
bo achieved by the Budget proposal to 
increase the duty on motor spirit by 20 
paise per litre. The prtiposal itself has 
proved a wntroversial one and has invited 
the wrath of taxi drivers and owners of 
petrol-driven trucks. Some of the back¬ 
ward States such as Orissa, Jammu and 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh, where 
communications are difficult and there is 
considerable transport by road, have also 
expressed the fear that transport economics 
in their areas will be upset and this will 
have a reflection in higher prices of even 
daily necessities. This apart, mere curbing 
of the consumplion of moUir spirit while 
leaving undisturbed the growing demand 
for .such product.s as kerosent' or diesel od 
cannot lead to a cut in imports of crude 
od. While the refineries can make certain 
adjustments in the product mix. these arc 
not such as would lead, given the types 
of emdes imported, to higher production 
of kerosene and diesel oil, which are in 
short supply, and to low'cr output of 
motor gasoline, which is m surplus. Of 
course, the lesser consumption of motor 
gasoline would mean greater availability of 
naphtha which can be utilised by the ferti¬ 
liser industry. That perhaps will be the 
only benefit flowing from lower demand 
for motor gasoline. But, the assumption 
that the Government is keen on curbing 
the cx)nsuinption of this product is itself 
questionable. The I.ok Sabha has been 
told officially that the production of cars 
is to be increased and two new*^ units with 
an output of 50,000 cars each are to be set 
up. More cars must necessarily mean 
higher demand for gasoline. Mr Chavan, 
therefore, would have boon more honest to 
hinvself if he had declared that the duty 
on petrol was being increased to net in an 
additional revenue of Rs 96 crorcs rather 
than describing it as a measure intended 
to reduce the import of crude. -\s iv is, 
the Government has rdready before it a 
report of a study group set up to demarcate 
Helds in which the market for petroleum 


products could be curtailed in view of the 
sharp rise in price demanded by foreign 
oil companies for imported crude. The 
Petroleum Minister, Mr P. C. Sethi, has 
stated recently that the recommendations 
of this group were still under considera- 
liun. It remains to be seen whether these 
recommendations lead to a genuine policy 
that will help achieve the objective Mr 
Chavan has in view\ □ 

HURDLES FOR POWER GOAL 

IN spite of the recognition by ail that 
electricity constitutes the springboard 
for accelerated economic development, 
power generation in the wuntry is lagging 
behind. The chairmen of State Electricity 
Boards who met in New Delhi last week 
to review the progress of power develop¬ 
ment programmes must have found much 
that was discouraging. The Fourth Plan 
envisages addition of 9.2 million kw rais¬ 
ing the total capacity to 23.1 million kw by 
1973-74. To achieve this the annual tar¬ 
gets during the first two years of the Plan 
were fixed at 2 million and 1.6 million kw 
respectively, but actually an additional 
generating capacity of 1.2 million kw and 
about 1 million kw were installed. In 
view of these shortfalls, capacity will have 
to be added at the rate of 2.3 million kw 
annually in the r^gmaining three years of 
the Plan in order to reach the target. 

Even allowing for a quickening of the 
tempo of work on power projects during 
this period, it would be futile to expect 
that the target of 23.1 million kw will be 
attained. The factors causing delays in 
the implementation of the projects persist, 
and since some of these are beyond the 
control of the project authorities, there is 
likely to bo no significant improvement in 
the .situation in the coming years. An im¬ 
portant reason for the delays is the failure 
on the part of indigenous manufacturers 
to deliver equipment on lime, which has 
necessitated frequent revision of schedules 
for the commi.ssioning of many projects. 
The main culprits arc the heavy electrical 
undertakings in the public sector. 

Some idea of the delays in store for 
power generation schemes can be had from 
the fact that for the 7 million kw capacity 
that has to bo established between the 
current year and the end of the Fourth 
Plan in order to achieve the target, equip¬ 
ment for generating 4.6 million kw is to 
be supplied by indigenous manufacturers 
and the balance imported. Foreign sup¬ 
pliers have generally adhered to the de¬ 
livery schedules agreed upon, but even so 
delays have occurred in commissioning 
.some projects because the civil works had 
not been completed in time. Lately the 
s^-eel shortage in the country has added to 
the problem.s of the project authorities. 
Unless’ power projects are given a high 
priority in the allocation of steel, the exist¬ 
ing shortage of electricity will become 
acute. 

However, this should not deter ad¬ 
vance planning and timely administrative 
decisions in regard to power development 
in the Fifth Plan and thereafter. This is 


all the more necessary as power projects 
involve long gestation periods ranging 
from five to eight years. Moreover, lon^ 
term planning is necessary to ensure the 
most economic pattern of power genera¬ 
tion, transmission and distribution. TKig 
assumes greater importance in view of the 
Grovemmenfs decision to undertake power 
development increasingly on a regional 
basis. 

Keeping all this in view, the Ministry 
of Irrigation and Power has prepared a 
iwwer plan for the current decade as a 
first step towards evolving a long-term 
perspective plan. According to the ten- 
year plan, an additional generating capacity 
of 25 million kw will have to be created by 
1981 if the anticipated demand for power 
is to be met adequately and in a reliable 
manner. This is a stupendous task which 
may be difficult to achieve. But the plan 
should help in advance planning for build¬ 
ing up the necessary design and engineer¬ 
ing capacity, trained manpower and mate¬ 
rial balances, which should contribute to 
better performance in the field of power 
generation in the seventies. Q 

NOTICE FROM YUGOSLAVIA 

MANY may be inclined to see signs of a 

setback to India’s rupee trade in 
Yugoslavia’s insistence on changing the 
payments arrangement for her trade with 
this country, A Yugoslav delegation was 
in New Delhi recently to persuade the 
Government of India to agree to the 
changeover, but New Delhi has resisted 
the move. Belgrade had given clear 
notice early in 1970 that when the present 
trade agreement between the two countries 
expired on March 31, 1972, it would like 
to dispense with the existing system of 
payment. In fact, Yugoslavia’s Forej.gn 
Trade Minister, Mr M. Hadzic who came 
to India in March last year, categorically 
stated that the trade between the 
countries thereafter could be based on any 
system of exchange but rupee payment. 
He was not specific about the alternative 
arrangements, although it seemed he 
would prefer a convertible currency. 

The reason for Yugoslavia’s wanting a 
change in the system of payment was the 
large rupee funds she had accumulated as 
a result of her exports to India outstrip¬ 
ping her imports from this country. The 
situation has no doubt, changed consider¬ 
ably now and the balance of trade has 
swung sharply in favour of India. India's 
exports to Yugoslavia during the first half 
of 1970-71 were about Rs 27 crores whereas 
her imports from that country amounted to 
only Rs 4 crores. 

Nevertheless, India would do well to 
prepare herself for a change in the pay¬ 
ments arrangement with Yugoslavia. 
fear that this would affect the trade with 
other rupee payment countries is on- 
foimded. Actually her trade with the East 
European countries, which aocoimts for a 
bulk of her rupee trade, has been growing 
rapidly, and the prospects are that it wfii 
still expand at a faster rate. Hie economic 
conditions in India and in her rupee trad- 



ntf partners which favoured the growth of 
rupee trade in the initial years have, of 
course, changed, but both sides have 
adapted themselves to the changing situa- 
i!on by diversifying their trade which 
guarantees its further growth. Therefore, 
there need be no fear of the rupee trade 
being undermined by its abrogation on the 
part of Yugoslavia, D 

the toppling game in BIHAR 

M r Karpoori Thakur has resigned. He 
could not maintain, his position as 
Chief Minister of Bihar in the face of 
large-scale defections from his Samyukta 
Vidhayak Dal. He did all he could do to 
remain in power. The Ministiy was en¬ 
larged fnr in excess of the administrative 
retiuirements. He had warned the mem¬ 
bers of the Assembly that the Congress (R) 
which had taken a lead in toppling his 
Government was not interested in an 
alternative Government. The idea was to 
impose President’s rule in the State and 
ultimately to hold a mid-term election. 
Even this warning had no effect, and just 
an hour before the scheduled meeting of 
the Assembly to consider a vote of no- 
fonlidence against his Government, Mr 
Thakur resigned. The Governor of Bihar, 
Mr Deva Kant Barooah, did not adeept his 
advice to hold fresh elections forthwith in 
the State. Instead he has invitf'd Mr 
Bhola Paswari, leader of the Progressive 
Vidhayak Dal to form the* Governmenv, 
'lliis would be the ninth Government to 
'assume office in Bihar since the last gene¬ 
ral election in 1967 and the fifth since the 
mid-torm poll to the Assembly in 1909. 
The Bihar Assembly has an effective 
strength of 312 and the PVD claims the 
support of 177 members. The Congress (R) 
which claims 112 followers will be the 
largest constituent of the PVD. The other 
parties in the alliance are the CPI, PSP, 
BKD, Forward Bloc and factions of the 
Jharkhand, the Hul Jharkhand, the Hindu¬ 
stani Shoshit Dal and the Shoshit Dal. 
Some independents are also reported to 
have pledged their support to the new 
Government. It remains to be seen how 
many of these constituents opt for joining 
the Government and how many would sup¬ 
port the new Ministry from outside. 

Looking to the recent history of minis¬ 
try formation in Bihar there are ample 
ji^h’ounds for scepticism regarding the life 
<^'f the new Ministry. Many of the defec¬ 
tors might have decided to desert Mr 
Thakur in the hope that by joining the 
in time they stood some chance of 
hoing included in the new Ministiy. The 
continuous in-fighting in the SSP and the 
advice of some of its national leaders that 
^Ir Karpoori Thakur should resign forth¬ 
with had raised doubts regarding his 
Ministry remaining in power for long. 

seems to have been the main factor 
responsible for recent defections. This be- 
the situation there is no guarantee 
fhat these power seekers will remain loyal 
to Mr Bhola Paswan in case he finds it 
difficult to continue in office. It is reported 
that nearly 40 per cent of the Assembly 
oiembers have recently given signs of their 
j^ability to decide their party loyalties 
is a potential threat to any ministry 
•n Bihar. In such a fluid situation it will 
difficult for any ministry to address it- 
to the innumerable problems facing 
SUte. □ 


INDIAN ECONOMY: BASIC INDICATORS 


WEEKLY INDICATORS 


Wholesale Price lodes (1961-d2>»100) 



Daring the week ended 

Percentage vanatiiui 

May 15, 
1971 

Mav 8, 
1971 

Apr. 17, 
1971 

May 10, 
1970 

Over a 
week 
ago 

Over a 
month 
ago 

Over a [Over two 
yo*u 1 yearn 
ago j ago 

Food articles 

Industrial raw matoriaL?.. 
Manufactures 

All Comxnoditiss .. 

203.2 

185.4 

152,0 

ISI.7 

203 -1 ! 203.9 

185 0 1 192.3 

102.5 1 161 -0 

U2.0 182.8 

203.0 
193.0 
150.2 

178.9 

—0. 1 

—0.3 
—0..3 
0.2 

-0.3 
—36 
0.1 1 
-o.c j 

- 0.3 i 7 i 

—4,2 1 h.O 

7.9 i U>.4 

1.0 j 0.2 


Money and Banking (R«o(t>re«) 




A week 
ago 

i 

A month j 
ago 1 

. ... . . 

A yoar | 
ago 

j 

j Percentago variation 


May 21, 




1 




1971 

1 

May 14, 
1971 

Apr. 23, 
1971 

Mav 22, 
1970 

1 

Over a 
woek 

Over a 
mouth 

Over a 
year 




«««> 

agv 

ago 

Money supply 

7.355 <o) 

7,364 

7,312 

6,617 

—0.1 

0.6 

11.2 

Bank credit 

4,705 

4.683 

4,G99 

5,977 

4,127 

0,5 

O.l 

14.0 

Bank deposits 

6,0.51 

6,008 

6.121 

0.7 

1*2 

18.2 

Credit/deposi t ratio. 
Foreign exchange 

77.75 

77.94 

78.02 

80.58 

'* 


1 

reserves .. 

785 («) 

782 (c) 

773 ic) 

_845 

0-4 

1.6 

— 7.1 


MONTHLY INDICATORS 



Unit 

Latest month | 

Previoue 

Percentage 

variation 

over 

Annual rate 
of change as 
indicated by 


Month 

Amount/ 

Index 

mouth 

provious 

month 

recent 
months (d) 

1 (fKir cent) 

Industrial produotioo 
(seasonallyadjusted).. 

1960i«100 

Deo. 70 j 

180.1 

182.8 

—1.6 

4.4 

E^orts. 

Rs orores 

Mar. 71 

136 

101 

—34.7 1 

8.0 

Imports .. 

Rs orores 

Mar. 71 1 

130 

151 

-7.9 1 

16.8 

Tr^e balance .. 

Ra croree 

Mar. 71 

— 3 

—50 



Foreign exchange 
reeorvee 

Rs orores 

end-Apr.71 

761 (c) 

732 

2.6 

—3.7 

Cost of livi ng i ndex 

1960Mil00 

Mar. 71 

184 

184 

_ : _ 
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ANNUAL INDICATORS 







Poroentage 

1 

1 

< 






variation in 

of growth 


Unit 

1970*71 

1969-70 

1064-66 

1970*71 

between 






over 

1964-66 and 






1969-70 

1970-71 

National income at 



1 

! 



1960*61 prices 

Per ec^tiia inoeroe at 

1960-61-100 

142.5 (b) 

135.1 

119.7 , 

6.6 

3.0 

1060*61 prices 

1960-61-100 

114.1 (a) 

J10.8 

109,6 1 

3.0 

— 0.7 

Agrionltnral production.. 

1049-60-100 

177.6 (a) 

169.9 j 

169 4 

i 4.5 

1.8 

Foodgrsins production.. 

Million Tonnes 

104.5 {«) 

99.6 

89.0 1 

1 5.0 

2.7 

Induatrial production .. 

1060«il00 

179.0 (a) 

j 1 

144.8 1 

I 2.3 

3.6 

Exports .. 

Rs orores 

1,631 

1 1,413 

1 1,286 (5) 

! S.4 

3.0 

Imports .. 

Rs orores 

1,6.51 

1 1.58' 1 

2,120 (6) 

5.4 

—4.1 

Tn^e balance .. 
Foreign exchange re¬ 

Rs orores 

Rs ODTores 

— 120 

—154 1 

1 

821 

—840 (6) 

893 


•• 

serves (year-end) 

732 

--10.8 

10.9 

Honey supply (average).. 
Bonk oredit (average) .. 

Rs orores 

Rg orores 

6,726 

4,32H 

1 6,000 
3,683 

3,866 

1,808 

11.0 
20.8 

9.7 

»6.7 

Bank deposits (average).. 

Rs orores 

1 5,517 

4,731 

2,467 

16.0 

14.4 

Wholesale prioes(avorHg6) 
Cost of Gving index 

1961.62-100 

j 1KI.2 

j 

171.6 

122.3 

129 

j .5.6 

6-8 

— ^working class 

leeo-ioo 

! 187 

177 

1 5.7 

6.4 


NoU9t 

{a) by Comraerea ReM'tarch BuriMiu. 

(b) At poat'dovaluation rate. 

(e) While eatimuting foreign, exchange reecrvee, KDRh tranRactiozui that might have tukcu place 
on March .^1, 1971 have not been taken into account. 

(d) The figures indicate percentage change, during tbc current calendar year upto the month 
indicated as compared to corresponding period in the preceding calendar year. 
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THE WEEK J 


UE Bhola Pa»wan, an mdppf*ndent MLA 
1 *■ and leader of the Ptortoshivo Vjflha- 
yak Dal. was sworn jn on Jurifk 2 as Chief 
Miiuster of Bihar AlonR with Mr Paswan 
two other Cabinet Ministers. Mr ILim Jai- 
pal Singh Yadav (Congrtv*-R) and Mr 
Hari Charan Soy of the Jharkhand Parly 
were also sworn in It was indicated later 
that the Cabinet would be expanded ni 
stages. Mr Paswan’s Tdmistry ninth since 
the la^ fip^ncTal election in 19f>7 took over 
after the resignation <if the Karpo<»ri 
Thakur Ministiy on June 1 in the wake of 
a series of defections from the Samyukta 
Vidhayak DaJ. 

0 0* 

The management of Indian Airlines 
and the Air Corporation Employees’ Union 
.signed a thret'-year agreement on June 2 
giving substantial monetary benf'fits to the 
employees Tlie agreement effective from 
Apnl I, 1969 and covering 8 000 of the 
14,000 Indian Airlines employees provides 
for a special allowance of 15 per cent of 
the salary, subject to a minimum of Rs CO 
per month, to employees drawing a basic 
salary up to Rs 149 per month and Rs RO 
per month to einplnvees drawing a basic 
salary of Rs 150 and above Among the 
allowances revised .ir^^ the transport 
allowance, flying alUiw'anco and meal 
allowance The union hm .igrted to ♦ schew 
agitational steps which may disrupt 
operations 

♦ » * 

A Marxist-spt.nsored 24-houi general 
strike paralyst'-d lif(‘ m (’alcutta on June 
1 The spnnvjrs claimed that the slnke 
was in protest against polite "atiucities” 

* * « 

The West Bengal Governm»'nl placed 
under preventive detention on Juno 1 
Dr Gholam Ya7dani, a minister m a f('r- 
mer United Front Govemment led by 

Mr Ajoy Mukherjeo, and Sved Badruddoia. 

a former MP They wore charged vvilh 
‘'anti-State activities and association with 
a Paki.stani spy ring” 

* m t 

According to district luthontie, 
cholera has broken out in epidtrmic pn 
portion^ among the refugees m the Nadia 
district of West Bengal, and alxiut fXX) of 
them died between May 31 anrl .lune 2 

• • ♦ 

Coastal shipping companies pioposi* tt> 
step up with effect from June 15 the freight 
rate on c'oal by 20 per cent According to 
these company's, the cunont freight ratf*o 
are uneconomic 

0 0m 

The Japan-Arabian and Pei sum Gulf- 
Japan Conference has decided to exempt 
completely cashew kernel, cashew shell 
liquid m drums, coir rnp(‘<i and coir fibres 
from the proposed increase of 12 5 per cent 
m freight The ni‘W latcs will be effective 
from July I 

* * 1^ 

The State Trading Corporation has 
aipnced to continue to give cash a‘«istance 
for royon fabrics exports (excepting tho.se 
made of staple fibio) on the existing basis 
till the end of June ^Fhe enrh support for 
staple fibre fabrics will also be continued 
but subject to the ccnichtion that any 
change made later m the rates of assistance 
would be retrospectively applied No such 
coudltions are attached m respect t'f as- 
ststance on rayon exports 


The Union Government has decided to 
license a car manufacturing plant m the 
private sector to produce 50,000 past»enger 
t ars per annum, in addition to the small car 
plant being planned in. the public sector 
This was announced m the I^ik Sabha on 
May 31 by Mr Ghanshyam Oza, Minister 
of Stale for Industrial Development 

0 0 0 

Indian Leaf Tobacco Development 
Company has entered into a four-year 
agreement with the Andhra Pradesh ILTD 
(Company Workers Union, Guntur, by 
which the 23,000 workers would receive 
Rs 25 lakhs per year as higher emoluments 
The union on its part has agreeil to main¬ 
tain higher productivity 

♦ ♦ * 

Fiji became on May 31 a member of 
the International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank Fiji’s share in the Fund is 
$13 million Its subscription to the capital 
stock of the World Rank is 111 shares of a 
total par value of $111 million 


In Pafliament 

The Minister of State for Finance, 
Mr K R Ganesh, introduced on June 1 m 
the T-»ok Sabha the Gold Control (Amend¬ 
ment) Bill 1971 which seeks to replace the 
Gold Control (Amendment) Ordinam e of 
1971 

Tile Bill rephieing the Ordinance tor 
the- take-over f>f the management of gene¬ 
ral insurance was oassed unanimously by 
the Lok Sabha on June 2 

The Rajya Sabha adopted on May 31 
an official resolution approving the im¬ 
position of President’s rule m Gujarat 
following the exit of the Hitendra Desai 
Mmistiy 

The Rajya Sabha passed on May 27 
the Medical Termination of Pregnancy Bill 
which liberalises abortion. 

Money easy 

Conditions were unchanged in the 
Bombay short-term money market as of 
Tuesday. Demand for funds was main¬ 
tained and there were borrov/CTs over at 
the close Tn the inter-bank call section, 
both renew^als and fresh money were re¬ 


ported at per cent. In Calcutta market 
also the rale ruled at per cent, 

Pfioe index steady 

During the week ended May 15. M7i 
the Index Number of Wholesale Prices 
recorded a marginal fall of 0.2 per cent to 
181 7. At this level, the index waa 1.0 per 
cent above its level a year aga 

• • • 

Mr R P. Smith. Chairman of Burmah 
Oil Company and one of the principal 
architects of oil exploration in Assam, dad 
m London on May 28. 

PEOPLE 

M R A. C. Shah has been elected President 

of the Federation of All-India Cloth 
Merchants’ Associations for 1971. 

★ 

Mr I. K. Puri has taken over as Exe- 
cutive Director of the Inventions Promo- 
tion Board. 

★ 

Mr V. V Manwala has been electM 
President of the Pepper and Ginger Mer¬ 
chants' Association 

★ 

Mr B Bhagaw'ati has been appoinlf'd 
Chau man of the Jute Corporation. 

★ 

Mr H N Mookherjee, Mr Pritamlal 
Chanchani and Mr S K. Saraogi have 
been elected Chairman, Vice^Uhainnan 
and Jr Vice-Chairman of the Indian Min¬ 
ing Federation. 

★ 

Mr G N S Robertson has taken over 
as head of operations of Burmah Oil Group 
of Companies for India, Pakistan and Aus¬ 
tralia at the London Office. 

it 

Mr J G. Pankh has been re-elected 
President of the Textile Association 
(India), Bombay branch for 1971 and 72. 

★ 

Mr S. N. Lai of EID-Parry has' been 
elected Chairman of the Employers Fede-' 
ration of Southern India. 


50 years ago 

The dopicssion in trade continues, and. 
n IS evident that we have a long and diffl- 
viili low to hoc before better timc-s emerge, 
riic pessimist lacks not the opportunity of 
venting his despondency upon a cheerless 
world, for it is an evil umc m which wc 
lisc S'ud Mr F A Govett at the recent 
Camp Bird meeting -‘‘I return to find va¬ 
nished the insanity of the boom; the financial 
world in rums, with millions lost Jn every 
industry It is not alone in silver that wc 
suffer it is .\ll round no profits left on 
inv side Contrast the fortunes lost in coal 
and iron in rubber, in textiles, in ships laid 
up for winl of freight and in general finance, 
and It IS pLun that our troubles arc just part 
of the Common lot The only thing to do Is 


to face the facts and see it through ... A 
rise in silver will save the situation” But 
the white metal, to which Mr Govett looks 
for salvation, is most obdurate, and the low 
range of values upon which it operates is 
evidently fixed for some time to come. Wc 
must under the circumstance expect pessi¬ 
mism at company meetings—vide the speech 
delivered by Lord Balfour of Burleigh at t2*> 
Eastern Bank meeting, and that of Sir Mon¬ 
tagu Cornish Turner to the shareholders of 
the Chartered Bank—and yet, notwithstanding 
the oppressive conditions that now prevail, 
the opinion is evidently gaming ground 
among the directors of our great iDOUStrial 
undertakings that the slump will not last 
much longer. 

COMMERCE 

ymu 4, 192 > 



unity In chversHy 



PaD—a uniqua set-up In the fertilhrar industry. A comprehen- Vet another outstanding achievennent^^developiYiont of a 

five and integrated approach to every facet of the industry whole range of fertilizer Catalysts P8D catalysts fast ropinc 

under unified direction and control. Ita achievamenU justify ing imported stock m plants throughout India A substoniiai 

the advantage of such a multifunctional 88t-up~-P8D. saving in foreign exchange One of the few organi:>dtions ir» the 

A wide range of know-how and processes developed through world to possess this prized know-how—P&D 

research and pilot plant activitlee-^relating to fertilizers and Such impressive achievements in such a short ume The 

vital chemicals. Patents registered throughout the world. reason : integrated approach under unified control And the 

Embraces all disciplines necessary for getting up fertilizer plants. spirit of self-development through self-rellance-P&D. 

From test tube scale right on to finished commercial produc- 
tlon—P&D. 

All interacting fertilizer expertise under one roof. Research, 
development and pilot plants. Agronomy and fertilizer 
demonstrations. Project planning and economics. Process 

design and engineering in ail aspacta. Technical procurement. PLAIINIH6 & DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

..ectlon (up«rvi,.on and eommiMionlno. Prawntly aniruatad ciFT Buildlnoa. P.O. Sindri. Oiat Dhanbad, Bihar 
With 10 maior projecis involving over Rs. 4000 mlllion^PeD Tale; 6541/44 (JharleX Gram: PLANDEV Slnrfn 


psd 


seff^rBfiance in ferOhier 
technology 


FERTILIZER CORPORATION OF INDIA LIMITED 









Disturbing 

HoMIiAV. 

'’I'HEKE aro onoiigh for tlic Miriis- 

" tt'r of Sluppin^{. Mr Jitj Hahadur, Ui 
t'xpross over thf uoilatt ral decision 

of the IncJia-Pakistan-UK-fContinent (Kar- 
mahom) Conf(*rencc tc; inm'aso tho fj-oijL^ht 
rates on Ihis imporlant trade r<»uto by 15 
per cent from Jurre 1. A (.lelcf^alion of the 
confcTonee tMd bct-n here* last April and 
disciissefi lh(‘ question of freight rates, with 
representatives both of Government and 
All-lndia Shippers Council. The discussions 
with the otVifials of thu Ministries of Ship¬ 
ping and Transport and Eoroign Trade were 
(‘xpocled to iie continued further in mid- 
Jun(> before a final ilecision about the 
freight rates was taken. Instead of waiting 
for the Government delegation to complete 
the negotiations in T/^mdoig Kaimahom has 
announced a freight hike of 35 per cent 
though it has promist'd to consider the prob¬ 
lem ef some of the sensitive commodities 
entering the exiiort trade of this country. 

Wind was ai.su notable m the April dis- 
cii^.'.ions wa.s that, unlike in the past, the 
All-Iudia Shippers took a very rea- 

.sonable altitude on the issiu- of freights. It 
did lecognl^.(‘ that operational coats of th<' 
.‘Juppuig •nanpames had mnv(*d up and that 
tliey had tn he* <-ompen.satr(l by eii increase 
iri l'icjg,hls In fact, it agreed to ac'cept a 
general increeiSe in freight rales t*f 7.5 per 
c’cnt U» ID per cent providetl there was no 
further increase during the next two years, 
the proposed increase came into elTect from 
August, comnioditie.s which were facing 
severe competition and new and promo¬ 
tional Items of the country’s exports were 
exempted fn>m the freight increase, the 
I^indon surcharge wn.s atxilishcd, the Suez 
surcharge was rerUiccd to 7.5 per cent anrl 
the conference provided adeciuate shipping 
services. Most of these proposals were very 
reasonable and at least the Karmahom 
Conference should have ensured that there 
was no freight increase till August. 

There is another important P<dnt invol¬ 
ved in the whole issue. As the All-India 
Shippers Council has pointed out there was 
an agreement entered into between the 
Indian lines group and the British lines 
group of the conference prohibiting an 
overall increahc in tarilT rates within a 
period of two years from the last increase. 
This provision has boon ignored by Kar¬ 
mahom, and it is to be expcctcxl that the 
three Indian members of Karmahom would 
take up this matter strongly with the con¬ 
ference. Mr Kaj Bahadur has said that the 
conference has agreed to give retrospective 
ejfect from Juno 1 to the decisions to be 
ai’rived at the forthcoming discussions m 
Tjondon by mid-Junc with the Government 
delegation. This o, good as far as it goes. 
i»'U this cannot make us overlook the fact 
tlint Karmahom has violated the under- 
f-tnndmg reached in tho past with the 
(oivrunmont, the Indian shipping interests 
iind the Indian member lines. 

It wa.s natural that Parliament mem¬ 
bers should have boon agitated over the 


freight hike 

attitude of Karmahom. Mr Raj Bahadur, 
however, did well to reject the suggestion 
that India should withdraw from this con- 
foronf'e. His point w»as that the member¬ 
ship of the conference ensured some modi¬ 
cum of stability in regaid to freight 
charges and regularity of services. He 
could also have pointed out that the with¬ 
drawal from the conference could be con¬ 
sidered, if at all, only when we have ade¬ 
quate shipping tonnage. This is far from 
the case just now and, in fact, Indian 
shipping companies are finding it difficult 
to acquire new ships because of the cur¬ 
rent high prices and reluctance of foreign 
shipyards to extend deferred payment 
facilities. As if these are not enough 


Burden of four 

New Dei,hi. 

VyHTLE the refugee problem is as- 

sutning unmanageable proportien.s- 
already over tour million have crossed 
over into Indian territory from Ka.st 
Bengal —it is indeed odd that liome mem¬ 
bers of Parliament should be agitated over 
the Rehabilitation Minister’s announcement 
at a press conference in New Delhi that 
about 50,(X)0 of them would be moved 
immediately from their improvised slielter 
in West Bengal to the more durable camp 
at Mana jn Madhya Pi’adesh. Whether the 
shifting of the refugees from the border 
areas to other places in the country con¬ 
stituted a departure from the Govern¬ 
ment's policy and, if so, why Parliament 
was not told about it first are questions 
which perhaps might legitimately be raised 
in normal circumstances. But when an 
unprecedented human tragedy is being 
enacted in East Bengal and the brunt of 
it is being bome by India as is evident 
from the hundreds of t^iousands of help¬ 
less refugees pouring into this country, 
these types of issues are most irrelevant. 
In times like these one’s thoughts should 
centre on what one can do to alleviate tho 
.sulTcrings of the brethren who have come 
from across tho border and not one’s 
privileges. 

Anyhow, this ha,s turned out to be a 
needless furore for the Government’s basic 
policy, which is to keep the refugees in 
the eastern region as far as practicable in 
order to facilitate their return to their 
homes, remain.s unaltered. However, as 
the Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, 
Mr Raj Bahadur, speaking on behalf of 
the Rehabilitation Minister, Mr R. K. 
Khadilkar. who has gone abroad, pointed 
out in the Lok Sabhii, when camps in the 
border areas arc overfilled with refugees 
some of them had to be sent elsewhere in 
order to make room for the newcomers 
who would otherwise be left uncared for. 
And there has been a phenomenal increase 
in tlie flow of refugees during the past 


hui'dies, Mr Y. B. Chavan’s Budget pre^ 
posals envisage the withdrawal of develop¬ 
ment rebate by 1974 for ships. This will 
bo a hard blow to the shipping industry 
and particularly to the Shipping Corpora¬ 
tion of India which is our largest buyer of 
new ships. If Indian shipping has made 
progress in recent years it was becaase of 
two factors. First, there were the cheap 
loans from the Shipping Development 
J'und and, secondly, there was the develop¬ 
ment rebate of 40 per cent for new ships. 
The Government has already increased the 
interest on loans from the dipping Devel¬ 
opment Fund from 3 per cent to 5 per cent. 
It now proposes to withdraw the 
development rebate. A big question mark 
will thus hang over the future progress of 
our shipping. Members of Parliament and 
the Minister for Shipping would do well 
to concentrate on this aspect. fj 


million refugees 

few weeks. Between May 1 and the or.d 
of the month their number swelled from a 
little ovi>r 1.25 million to about four mil¬ 
lion. India, at the outset, did not ant • 
cipatc an influx of more than 2,5 rnilluin 
which explains the neorl to shift some 't 
the refiu’,ecs from the border area.s. Gn 
thi.s ba.si.>; the Rehabilitation Minnstt-r 
estimated the refugees’ expenditure i' 
Rs 132 crores for six months. But as thi 
influx grew and reached the staggering 
figure of 3.7 million the estimate was 
vised upwards to Rs 180 crores. Even this 
will bo on the lower side now that the re¬ 
fugee population has reached four million 

So far they have been put up in ovl*i 
400 improvised camps all along the borders 
of the four eastern Stales—-West Bengal, 
Tripura, Assam and Meghalaya. However, 
in order to relieve the pressure of the re- 
fugc^e population on the border areas of 
these States the Government has decided 
to set up 20 large but compact camps in 
these States and elsewhere. Each camp 
will accommodate 40,000 to 50,000 refugees 
and will be directly administered by the 
Centre. The services of retired army 
officers will be utili^d for running these 
camps. 

International assistance for tackling 
the refugee problem is still coming m 
driblets. The total aid promised so far 
amounts to Rs 11.5 crores of which only 
Rs 9.3 lakhs have been received. Mr 
Khadilkar, however, was hopeful that more 
external assistance would start coming m 
shortly. The report of the UN team, which 
studied the refugee problem at first hand, 
was submitted to the UN headquarters a 
few days ago and it is learned that it has 
recoinmended generous assistance for re¬ 
fugee relief work. Mr Khadilkaris expecta¬ 
tion of increased inflow of aid very soon is 
apparently based on this. 

But at the same time the Rehabilita¬ 
tion Minister uttered the warning that, if 
the world community failed to persuade 
the Pakistan military regime to create 




auditions of security in East Bengal to 
^ble the refugees to return to their 
homes, India should not be held respon- 
cible for any serious consequences that 
might follow. He declared that “ we 
cannot ignore the possibility of the situa¬ 
tion calling for drastic remedies”. In the 
absence of any clarification of what he 
meant by drastic remedies one can only 
infer that India is getting restive over not 
only the continuing exodus of refugees 
from East Bengal but also the frequent 
forays of the Pakistan armed forces into 
her territory and is being compelled to re¬ 
nounce her forbearance and retaliate 
effectively, though short of armed inter¬ 
vention. Perhaps, in preparation for this, 
the Government is sending out its Foreign 
Minister, Mr Swaran Singh, to the major 
world capitals to explain the gravity of 
the situation in East Bengal and its reper¬ 
cussions on India. Mr Swaran Singh’s 
ten-day itinerary, which begins next week, 
includes visits to Moscow, Paris, London 
nnd Washington. Two other Ministers are 
sent for similar missions, one to West Asia 
and the other to South-East Asian coun- 
tnes. n 

KASHMIR 


A push for farm 
mechanisation 


Srinagar. 

k BIG effort is being made in Kashmir 
^ to mechanise farming. The recently 
r>ct up Agro-industries Coiporation has 
built up a tractor unit with a fleet 
strength of 46 which is proposed to be 
raised to 125 by next year 'Fhese 
machines are being supplied to farmers, 
(m a no-prolit-no-loss basis, regardless of 
the size of their holdings. The areas 
bound to derive maximum benefit from 
this scheme are those which have re¬ 
mained fallow over the years or those 
which have had to be kept idle because of 
prolonged drought conditions during the 
past three years. Meanwhile, the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is also importing 100 
multi-purpose power tillers from Japan 
against a quota of 200 sanctioned by the 
("enlral Government. 

Mechanisation of agriculture has a 
special importance for Kashmir in view 
of the valley’s mono-crop economy. 
Efforts to change this pattern and to raise 
two crops a year have met with some 
success during last three years, inasmuch 
as, a summer variety as also a winter 
variety of wheat has been developed. The 
Winter variety has had to be such that it 
could mature early enough to permit 
kharif operations such as transplantation 
of paddy seedlings by the middle of June. 

While it has been possible for depart¬ 
mental experts in Kashmir to overcome 
the problem of evolving an early-maturing 
variety of winter wheat, it was still found 
that a gap of only al^ut ten days was 
available for completing sU the convp- 
tional preparations for paddy cultivation 
in kharif. The only alternative was to 
introduce mechanisation. This led to the 
introducSkm of a tractor hiring service to 
undertake all jobs; ranging from tilling to 
puddling and planting to harvesting, at a 
^mparatlvely smaller cost and in much 
less time. 


Meanwhile, there is an increasing 
awareness among departmental experts 
that rice cultivation is a comparatively 
uneconomic proposition, as it involves 
larger water resources, more labour and 
time, compared to other crops. It is point¬ 
ed out that onu cusec of water can 
irrigate 100 acres of maize-producing land 
or 200 acres of wheat-producing land 


against only 40 acres of rice-producing 
land. This has led to a complete re-think¬ 
ing on the pattern of agriculture in 
Kashmir. The irrigation authorities, 
frustrated by their failure in tapping 
underground whaler resources, have .started 
advising farmers to use water available 
from small schemes for dry-crcjp cultiva¬ 
tion only, Q 


^HE first reactions of the leaders of 
political parties to the Budget pro¬ 
posals are on familiar line.s. The infla¬ 
tionary pressure will intensify, savings 
will be more difficult, incentive.s to pro¬ 
duced and save will be curtailed—these 
are the objections raised to the new 
taxation measures. There is a uniform 
concern for the proverbial common man. 
Such criticisms are self-defeating. It is 
always easy for the Government to 
point to inconsistencies in the positions 
taken up by responsible political parties. 
For instance, it is argued by these 
parties on the one hand that the Union 
Finance Minister ha.s failed to avail of 
the opportunity for rationalising the tax 
structure. It has been pointed out that 
the ratio of indirect to direct taxes is of 
the order of 75:25 while in other coun¬ 
tries the ratio is 50:50. At the same 
time, what little additions to personal 
taxations have been made are criticised 
on the .ground that they will make sav¬ 
ing.*; more diflicuh. Thus even the reac¬ 
tions of the middle-of-the-road parties 
are contradictoi'y and fail to provide a 
workable alternative. The opposition par¬ 
ties would do well to spell out the mea¬ 
sures they would like the Union Finance 
Minister to adopt in order that the pub¬ 
lic exchequer may be in a position to 
meet its responsibilities. Such construc¬ 
tive alternatives alone would impress 
the public mind and help in correcting 
the mistakes, if any, in the approach of 
the Finance Mini.stGr. One gi'eat dis¬ 
advantage of the massive majority en¬ 
joyed by one party in the Lok Sabha is 
that it acts as a damper to alternative 
policy formulations. The public .soon 
loses interest in budget discussions in 
Parliament and only the pressure groups 
are seen frantically attempting to secure 
a modification here or there. 

’Phere is much in the economic and 
fiscal policies of the Government that 
could be discussed at the political level. 
But this would be possible only if the 
political parties are sincerely interested 
in raising public debates on vital policy 
matters. There is a tendency in our 
country to concentrate on those issues 
that aJ*e likely to yield quick political 
gains in terms of embarrassment to the 
ruling party. ITiese are only short-term 
dividends and are likely to be dissipated 
before the parties go to the poll again 
for a mandate. They only help in pro¬ 
viding diversion to the people. They 
have no educative value. All this needs 
to be changed. A worthwhile discussion 
could take place only if the parties make 
serious attempts at building necessary 
expertise and their high commands do 
necessary home work. It is easy to 
charge the bureaucracy advising the 
Government on economic and fiscal 
policies that it is living in an ivory 
tower and has no touch with reality 


POLITICS TODAY 


This criticism has been made while at¬ 
tacking the proposal for an excise on 
the inaida and on ready-made garments. 
Tile alanns raised on these counts might 
prove exaggerated. If this happens the 
shoe will be on the other foot. 

Tf the political parties fail in pro¬ 
viding an effective democratic opposition, 
one would expect other interested groups 
to act as countervailing pressures. Here 
again, the situation is not quite satisfac¬ 
tory. The busines.s community reacts as 
mechanically to important policy mea¬ 
sures as the political parties. Every in¬ 
direct tax is inflationary; evciy direct 
tax acts as a disincentive to production 
or saving. This approach cannot pro¬ 
vide an alternative policy framework. 
Much deeper study and constructive re- 
a*. Lions are necessary. Businessmen have 
now promised to co-operate with the 
Government in accelerating the econo¬ 
mic growth. One of the channels of 
such co-operation W'ould be co-operation 
in evolving a viable economic and fiscal 
policy. This will be possible only if 
they rise above their sectarian interests 
ancl view the scene from a command¬ 
ing height. The question whether the 
Government would appreciate such a 
change in attitude is not relevant here. 
It is the question of educating fbe 
public so that people appreciate the con ¬ 
straints under which the fiscal policies 
are to be formulated, realise their con¬ 
tributions to these constraints and 
change their attitudes so as to be more 
co-operative in solving the difficult prob¬ 
lems facing the (.-ountry. 

The trade unions do not .seem even 
to realise that fiscal policies have a tre¬ 
mendous significance for the dcvclop- 
, ment of the economy, for generating 
larger employment and ftu* holding 
down prices as to preserve the real 
purchasing power of the wages. There 
IS hardly any notable reaction from 
trade unions to the fiscal mea.surcs. 
When they express their opinion it is 
alwa.y 3 in terms of certain ideological 
positions which might or might not 
have relevance to the subj€K*t matter of 
their criticism. The farm lobby is more 
effective in inhibiting the Government 
from taking certain desirable measures 
than in helping the Government to 
evolve rational, fiscal measures. Each 
one of these sectarian interests has a 
legitimate place in the debate on econo¬ 
mic and fiscal policies. But they can 
occupy this position only if they arc able 
to make an effective contribution to the 
evolution of these policies. 

■^Rohit Dave 
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CHINA TRADE 

Japanese dominate Canton fair 

Btf A Speival Correspondent 


IfoNOKONG. 

UNDREDS of bosinossmori from all 
parts of tho worlrl roct^ntly took tho 
train to Kov/loon from Canton as the 
Trade Fair—f.'hina’.s 1971 Sprint? Export 
Commodities Fair to call it by its official 
title—closixl down after month-loni? bar- 
jjains and deals. Quite a few took the 
plane to Peking to continue their negotia¬ 
tions with appropriate Chinese officials. 

Since 1957 when China held the first 
fair at Canton (in the Kwantung province 
in south China) the spring and autumn 
fair<^ lasting a month each have assumed 
increasing importance in China’s foreign 
trade, now accounting for half the total 
trade of the country. For, although they 
are officially named as export commodi¬ 
ties fairs, buying and selling both go hand 
in harul at the fan's. This year the fair 
attracted the largest attendance underlin¬ 
ing the great advance made by China in 
developing its external diplomatic and 
economic relations and the increasing im¬ 
portance accorded to economic affairs over 
party and ideological matters, which, by 
no means, have taken a back seat. 

China’s external trade has been pick¬ 
ing up since the beginning of 1969, after 
the dcctine in the two proeJeding years 
when economic activity was at a low ebb 
as a consequence of the disruption caused 
by the Cultural Revolution. In 1969, exports 
went up by 9 per cent over 1968 and two- 
way trade by 5 per cent, although the 
record set in 1966 was not exceeded. 

China's external trade 

(In US % million) 

1960 1967 1968 1909 

J-Jjtpoplrt .. .. 2,170 1.91.*) 1.890 2,000 

Imports .. .. 2.035 1.946 1.820 1,825 

Total trade .. 4.205 .3,860 3,710 3,885 


Eighty per cent of China’s trade is 
with non-communist nation.s. Since the 
idc-ological and economic break with the 
USSR and its allies, trade with the former 
fraternal nations has been declining. In 
1959, the communist partners accounted 
for 70 per cent of China’s trade, nearly 50 
per cent of tho total being with the Soviet 
Union alone. Now the trade with Russia 
has shrunk to less than two per cent of 
China’s total imports and exports. This 
also shows that China has been able to 
achieve a great degree of diversification 
in her foreign trade by mixing trade with 
politics or excluding politics altogether as 
suits her political and economic ends. Her 
principal suppliers in the past few years 
have been Japan, Wt^st Germany, the UK, 
Australia and Canada, in that order. Since 
wheat imports are now being cut, the 
dependence on Australia and, to some 
extent, Canada would be reduced. Food- 
grains output has been going up in China 
for the last nine years running and wheat 


imports in large quantities were resorted 
to, partly to enable the country to export 
rice which fetches a better price than the 
money spent on importing wheat. China’s 
main imports, apart from wheat, have been 
iron and steel, chemicals and fertilisers, 
machinery and transport equipment, non- 
ferrous metals, natural rubber and 
diamonds. 

China’s exports go mainly to Hongkong 
and Macao, re.spectively ruled by Britain 
and Portugal but geographically adjoining 
China, Japan, Singapore, the UK, West 
(jermany and France. (Incidentally, the 
close military ally that Pakistan is sup¬ 
posed to be is only 1.5 per cent important 
to China as a trading partner.) Foodgrains 
and food products are the largest .single 
item of export from China. Other goods 
are crude materials, like raw silk and 
animal by-pro(luct.s, textiles and gar¬ 
ments, light manufactured goods and ores. 

Reliable figures for 1970 arc not yet 
available but the trade last year is esti¬ 
mated to have increased by the same per¬ 
centage as was achieved in 1969. if not 
more. Prospects for this year are consi¬ 
dered even brighter, with a much larger 
number of countries willing to trade with 
Peking and a somewhat better availability 
of goods from China and her requirements 
remaining at the same level as last year, 
if not higher. 

At the Canton fair, good business was 
reported in Chinese food products and 
crude materials. The offerings of tea. 
soyabean, groundnut and other oilseeds, 
hog casings and bristles were described as 
good. China also sold substantial quantities 
of handicrafts and light engineering goods 
as well as glassware. On the other hand 
saU*s of antimony, bismuth, tungsten and 
cadmium wert' not encouraging in the 
initial stages, partly for the reason that the 
Chinese wait until the end of the fair to 
see if they can get better prices from the 
buyers. There is an element of playing off 
one buyer against another, which only 
proves that heavy doses of Maoism cannot 
W'eaken the innate trading instincts of a 
cfimmunity. On the other hand the busi¬ 
nessmen were generally agreed that the 
Chinese communists have their own code 
of trade ethics which means a word given 
is always honoured. 

There were some difficulties in the way 
of sale of steel and heavy industrial pron 
ducts to Clhina as the fair opened but 
these, again, were not unsual because the 
Chinese buying organisations take time to 
make up their minds. Surprisingly even 
the postmasters in the art of hard-sell and 
bargaining, the Japanese, were reported to 
be bitterly complaining that they were 
being outwitted by their West European 
rivals. Their main difficulty was in respect 
of credit as the Chinese are increasingly 


insisting on deferred payments terms. This 
handicap was removed by Tokyo while the 
fair was still on and is believed to have 
made trading easier for the Japanese at 
Canton. Acting once more in close concert 
with business circles of the country, the 
Sato Government cancelled the so-called 
“Yoshida Letter” written in 1964 by tho 
former Japanese Prime Minister (who had 
then ceased to be Prime Minister) by 
which the Taiwan Government was assur¬ 
ed that Japan would not extend long-term 
credit to China. This should be interpreted 
as one more turn of the screw so far as 
China is concerned, having extracted a 
series of concessions from Japan for the 
facility of trading with her, and one more 
Japanese move to accommodate Peking 
short of diplomatic recognition. 

The monetary crisis in Western Europe 
also hit the fair and a few major deals 
had to be put off because of the uncer¬ 
tainty over the parity of the mark and the 
Swiss franc in particular. However, this 
could not have been a formidable problem 
because the Chinese provide price quota¬ 
tions in their own currency, the Renminbi 
(RMB) and pounds sterling and insist on 
letters of credit being opened in RMB 
with the state-owned Bank of China which 
then settles payments. Besides the British 
pound, the mark and the Swiss franc arc 
generally acceptable currencies and even 
dollars are now welcome. The Bank of 
China has now decided to give daily quo¬ 
tations of currencies so that prospective 
buyers and sellers would know where they 
.stand regarding prices. (One RMB is 
roughly equivalent to US $0.40.) 

Indians were conspicuous by their 
absence at the Canton fair, although as 
stated earlier, there were some traders of 
Indian origin from Africa, Hongkong an<i 
other places. Indian passport holders have 
to first get an endorsement for a visit to 
China from the (Government of India and 
then only can they apply for visas to visit 
(^ina. A visit to the Canton fair could be 
an eycMipener to Indian businessmen be¬ 
cause they can see the considerable scope 
that exists for Indian exports to China *and 
for buying some of the Indian requirements 
at competitive prices. 

At the moment, however, any such 
visit can only be of academic interest since 
goods of Chinese origin are still not offi¬ 
cially welcome in India. A change of offi¬ 
cial attitude is needed and New Delhi has 
to show the same resilience that Peking 
has shown all along in separating trade 
from politics or mixing it up as and when 
it suits her national interests. China’s 
deplorable attitude on Bangla Desh has 
soured Hie climate for a thaw in India- 
China relations once more, but it would 
be a mistake to take the present as th^ 
long-term policy and spurn the opportuni¬ 
ties for normalising ties. Trade could be 
one way of achieving the objecUve. It is 
to be hoped that the Indian diplomats who 
visited the fair, from Peking and Hong¬ 
kong, have made appropriate recommen¬ 
dations to South Block. Their visits should 
not be treated as mere routine observation 
trips. D 
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POWER 

Punjab’s chronic 

CMANDiaARH. 

JpOWER ^onrniiiori in Punjib is jn a 
^ cntiral (ondition Thi Bhahri rosor- 
voir Is fa-kt losinf^ its 'a aior-he i^'ht. On pre- 
st‘iit iiidicatif'ns, the v.'citer-level in the 
reservoir (GoviniJ SaiCar) is expeeted to 
fall to 1,445 fr ijy May liJ, which will re¬ 
duce po'v Cl'/generation to I he minimum. If 
the hvcl «ots below J,44:i ft, the turbines 
will start sucking air which will cause ir¬ 
reparable damage to them. Punjab is on 
the brink of a power famine. 

The wheat crop worth Rs 300 crores is 
lying in the fields awaiting thicshmg and 
the State G^ivemment is not in a position 
to supply electricity for the massive 
threshing operations. There is a shortage 
of twenty-nine lakh units of electricity per 
day the minimum demand is 75 lakh umts 
per day and the supply from all sources is 
46 lakh units only. 

The prospects of an improvement in 
the situation appear to be bleak. Tlicre 
have been unexpected rain-showers which 
have lowered atmospheric temperature. 
This has slowed down the molting of snow 
in the Bhakra catchment area, which is 
bound to aggravate the power distress in 
Punjab and Haryana. A mi Id summer will 
make the situation “very hot” in terms of 
power and irrigation supplies 

But an inteiesting fact is that the 
Delhi Electric Supply Undertaking - a 
Government of India organisation—is 
making Rs 54,000 a day out of Bhakra’s 
power distress The DEBIT in 3 iF'cts, at 
night, nine lakh units of eloclncity into 
the Bhakra grid. It takes almost the same 
supply during the day. The DESU pays at 
the rale of three paise per unit to the 
Bhakra Management Board (BMB) The 
thermal power whi(*h DESU gives to the 
Bhakra grid costs five paise per unit, ac^ 
cording to Punjab experts. But DESU 
charges H paise per unit from the BMB 

Punjab’s power distress is the result 
of unimaginative and unrealistic planning. 
The planners had placed all the “power- 
eggs” of Punjab in one basket—the hydel 
system, particularly the Bhakra power- 
complex. In dry years, the power system 
goes “dr/' and the State runs into a 
power famine The current year so far 
has been drier than the driest year on re¬ 
cord. The inflow into the Govind Sagar 
has been low since October last. The in¬ 
flow on May 5, in a dependable year should 
be 8.615 cusecs: it was only 4,949 cusecs on 
that day, this year. 

Punjab has been suflfering from power 
anaemia for the past m^iny years This has 
affected the health of its farms and fac¬ 
tories A cure for this affliction is nowhere 
In sight; it is not easy either, unless.the 
Government of India agrees to the instal¬ 
lation of a 400/600 megawatt nuclear 
power house in the State and the construe- 


power anaemia 

tion of the Thein Dam on the river Ravi 
to make use of the large quantities of 
water going waste to Pakistan. 

The total available power is I6G mw, 
against the demand of 583 niW. Of the 
available pc/wer, the thermal vstem con¬ 
tributes only 7 mw. The future appears to 
be dark. According to oonservaiive esti¬ 
mates, the power demand of the State in 
1974-75 will be 1,195 mw against a maxi¬ 
mum availability of 607 (assuming that all 
power generation plans will be imple¬ 
mented on schedule). The total power 
generation, on the present run of events, 
is not likely to go beyond 688 mw by 
1978-79, but the nunimum demand at that 
time is expected to rise to 2,281 mw. 

In 1947, Punjab had a total installed 
capacity of 48 mw and a maximum de¬ 
mand of ten iriw. Then came the mighty 
Bhakra. It raised the installed capacity 
to 605 mw and the total connected load to 
308 mw. Panicked by this apparent glut 
of electricity, Punjab adopted a “grand 
clearance sale” formula and sold electricity 
at nominal price, jivcn at below cost price 
in a particular case. The planners did not 
visualise that the State’s own power de¬ 
mands would grow by leaps and bounds. 
Taking it for guaranteed that the power 
demand would increase at a very slow 
pace, they did not install the transmission 
system which was needed as a cushion to 
absorb unexpected pressures. When fared 
with power shortage, the planners were 
so busy in increasing power generation 
capacity that they could spare neither the 
time nor the funds to remodel the transj- 
mission system This led to the twin prob¬ 
lems of low-voltage and frequent trippings. 

Construction work is going on mainly 
on three power projects. First, in regard 
to the Upi>er Bari Doab Canal (UBDC) 
hydro-electric scheme which will liave 
three power houses of 15 mw each, the 
first power house is scheduled to be com¬ 
missioned next month and the second in 
1972 and the third a year later. Secondly, 
the Bhaiinda thermal plant is coming up 
fast. The first stage of this project which 
will yield 110 mw will be ready by Octo¬ 
ber, 1972, and the second generation set 
of the same capacity will be commissioned 
a year after that. Thirdly, the Beas pro¬ 
ject which is under construction will pro¬ 
vide 273 mw electricity when completed 
m 1975-76. 

Besides, the State Government has 
submitted six more power-generation 
schemes to the Government of India for 
approval. These are: Thein Project with 
a total installed capacity of 172 mw; a 
nuclear power station of 400/600 mw 
capacity; Ropar hydro-electric scheme to 
add 35 mw to the State grid; Mukerian pro¬ 
ject to generate 60 mw; extension of 
Shanan power house to raise its installed 
capacity from 48 mw to 100 mw; and con¬ 
struction of an adiiUtional Nangal hydd 


channel and power houses to add 37 mw 
of fiiTn power at 60 per cent load-factor. 

The State Electricity Board has initiat¬ 
ed action to import diesel sets of a total 
capacity of 35.72 mw and buy 20 new and 
some second-hand sets locally, which will 
add 73 mw to the State grid from diesel 
generation by the end of the current year 
Despite this chronic power anaemia, the 
consumption of electricity in Punjab per 
one thousand population and per sq. km 
is the highest in the country. The power 
tariffs are very attractive and only Jammu 
and Kashmir, Mysore and Himachal Pra- 
de.sh offer cheaper industrial power. Q 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Inter-union rivalry 
the main hurdle 

Bangalore, 

•yHE concern of employers at the lack of 

the right type of industrial relations 
and the deleterious impact of labour unrest 
on the country’s economic activity was 
forcefully brought out at the 38th annual 
se.ssion of the AU-India Organisation of 
Employers, held hero recently. The mam 
reasbns for the economic and industnal 
progress m Japan, Malaysia and many 
European countries, it was pointed out, was 
the virtual absence of strikes. West Ger¬ 
many, which employed almost double the 
industnal labour force of India, lost only 
50,000 man-days a year, while India touch¬ 
ed the 19-million mark in 1969; in 1970 the 
lo.ss was expected to far exceed the 1969 
level. Such loss of working time and poten¬ 
tial production was alarming for a devel¬ 
oping economy. 

Considered against this background, it 
was but natural that the main theme of the 
presidential address of Mr G. K. Deva- 
rajulu centred on industnal relations. Mr 
Devarajulu said that the experience of the 
last few years indicated that there was 
very little of industrial relations. As the 
law stood at present, just seven workers 
could raise an industrial dispute, scuttle a 
settlement or provoke an altogether new 
issue or dispute. Again, while the trade 
union law encouraged a multiplicity 
of unions and the consequent inter¬ 
union rivalry at the plant level, the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act provided an all-too-easy 
access to adjudication. In this context he 
referred to the frequent strikes by the 
Indian Airlines employees, the work-to- 
rule tactics in Air India and the banking 
and insurance companies, and the non-co- 
operative attitude of the unionised workers 
in the Durgapur steel plant, where only 
200 workmen could dislocate the working 
of the entire plant. 

Mr Devarajulu welcomed the state¬ 
ment by the President of India, Mr V. V. 
Giri, to the joint session of Parliament In 
March last that the Government proposed 
to consult leaders of trade unions and 
agements to evolve a sound industrial rel^ 
tions policy and to secure increaiea 
productivity consistent w|th> fair deal to 
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labour. He hoped the Government would 
not delay the amending legislation requir¬ 
ed to implement the agreed tripartite deci¬ 
sion to improve the industrial lelalions 
machinery 

Commending the recommendations of 
the National Commission on Labour for the 
setting up of industrial relations commis¬ 
sions to function independently of the poli¬ 
tical administration, Mr Devarajuiu said 
that for the maintenance of harmonious in¬ 
dustrial relations what v;as important was 
that the parties responsible must s^Tioiisly 
comply with the rules of the game 'Phe 
trade union movement was heavily politi- 
cially biased. The pulUieal nvalric^s, in 
fact, directly affected the trade union 
movement, and instead of uniting the 
workers tendo'l to tuilhcr divide them 

Mr Dcvarajuhi said that the wage bill 
had been mounting without any corres- 
I>onding or even nc ar-eorreSDonding in¬ 
crease m proiluetivily. The broad guiding 
principles of a wage policy in a developing 
and populous (ountrv like India should bo 
that wages must be rommensurate with 
productivity and that the wage level in any 
^,ectc>r must bear some relationship with 
wage levels in other sectors, such as agri¬ 
culture, industry, transport, etc He called 
for a clear and effective national wage 
policy based on the urgent need to correct 
the existing weaknesses in the economy, on 
the one hand, and the inflationary pres¬ 
sures, on the other. □ 

INDUSTRIAL UNITS 

New impetus In 
Rajasthan 

J\TPun 

Rajasthan Industrial and Mineral 
** Developmeni Corporation is expeded 
to receive from the State Governmenl 
Rs 45.67 lakhs during 1971-72 for bocjsting 
the industrial activity in the State The 
amount will be utilised by the Corpora¬ 
tion for the fluorite bencfuMtion plant. 

Meanwhile, 16 distrids have been, 
notified as industrially backv\dril in 
Rajasthan under a special scheme of the 
Centre to remove regional imbalances 
Under the scheme, concessional finance 
will be made available in these districts 
to entrepreneurs from v«arious institu¬ 
tional financing agencies. These didricts 
are Jalore, Nagaur, Jo<ihpur, Churu, Sikar, 
Jhunjhunnu, Tonk, Aiwar, Sirohi, Udaipur, 
Banswara, Dungaipur. Bhilwara, Jhalwar, 
Barmer and Jaisalmcr. The concessions to 
new entrepreneurs m these districts will 
be mainly in the form of easier torm.s of 
repayment and interest and participation 
in share capital by the Industrial Develoj)- 


ment Bank and the Industrial Finance 
Corporation. 

Of these 16 districts, two will be enti¬ 
tled to outright subsidy of 10 per cent up 
to an investment of Rs 50 lakhs in addition 
to the concessions. The selection of these 
two districts IS still under the considera¬ 
tion of the Planning Commission. 

The State has already made con¬ 
siderable progress on the industrial 
front. ECG paper, used in electro¬ 
cardiogram, IS now being manufac¬ 
tured in the State itself. Three vegetable 
ghee factories at Jaipur, Udaipur and 
Chittor Will be sot up shortly in the pri¬ 
vate sector. Efforts are also being made by 
the State Government to set up a scooter 
plant in the public sector, besides a tractor 
manufacturing plant. A Rs 82-lakh beet- 
cum-cane diffusion plant has already been 
established in the Ganganagar Sugar Mills, 
a State Government undertaking Accord¬ 
ing to present indications, about 12,000 
quintals of beet sugar will be produced by 
this plant during the current financial 
year 

The expansion in the capacity of the 
sodium sulphate plant from 20 tons to 40 
tons a day has been completed. Sodium 
sulphate worth about Rs 40 lakhs a year 
will be produced as a result of this Rock 
phosphate prospecting in the Udaipur 
area is expected to be completed soon by 
the State Government. As soon as the 
reports of consultants about the benefica¬ 
tion of the mineral are available, work 
will begin on a benefication plant. In a 
limited area near Udaipur, rock phos¬ 
phate deposit of L70 crore tons has already 
been proved. The current extraction of 800 
tons of rock phosphate ore a day is expect¬ 
ed to touch the figure of 1,500 tons by the 
end of 1971. Accorcling to present estimates, 
the State hopes to cam Rs 2.5 crores from 
this mineral alone. 

Huge pyrites deposits, found in the 
Saladipura area, have further brightened 
the prospects of a big fertiliser complex 
coming up in the State. A token provision 
for this has already been made in the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. Likewise, limestone 
deposits have been found in various parts 
of the State. These are likely to give a 
fillip to cement industry in the State. 

According to a new scheme recently 
finalisc'd by the Government, about 800 
mining lessees and 200 prospecting licen¬ 
sees covering 26 different minerals can now 
get their areas directly investigated by the 
State Mines and Geological Department 
The scheme would benefit interested par¬ 
ties in regard to pre-investment surveys 
for 'systematic exploration of mineral 
wealth. It IS also expected to give greater 
fillip to the prospecting activities. □ 



SILK 

HP’s neglected tribal 
industry 

Bwopm.. 

A NEGL£XI:TED tnbal industry that has 

capacity for large-scale dollar earning 
is the tusser silk industry. It is an age-old 
cottage industry confined to the three dis¬ 
tricts of Bastar, Bilaspur and Raigarh m 
the backward tribal region of Chattisgarh 
in Madhya Pradesh. About 2,000 families 
are engaged in tusser reeling and weaving 
on handloom, while the process of cocoon- 
rearing and collection keeps another 4,500 
tribal families engaged. 

The noticeable preference of the west¬ 
ern consumer for the exotic silks and dra¬ 
peries of India has helped to throw up new 
ideas about developing the tusser industry, 
not only as a means of Adivasi welfare, but 
also for export promotion. Nothing big was 
planned for the industry till the Third Plan, 
when only Rs 20 lakhs were earmarked 
for its development in consultation with 
the Central Silk Board. Six seed farms 
and markets were .set up. Two reeling 
and spinning units were established at 
Seoni in Chhindwara district and Koni in 
Bilaspur. Training of about 300 persons, 
including officials, in silk-worm rearing 
and spinning was undertaken. They, jn 
turn, gave demonstrations to rearers of 
.silk-worms on Grovemment seed farms. All 
this raised the production of cocoons from 
26,000 kahans (one kahan is equal to 1,280 
cocoons) to 30,000 in 1965; tusser yam went 
up from 80,000 kg to 120,000 kg and tusser 
fabrics increased by 100,000 metres. But 
the drought years that followed brought 
progress practically to a standstill. In the 
next two years the production of cocoons 
went up by only 5,000 kahans, yam increas¬ 
ed to 140,000 and fabrics to 900,000 metres 
from 800,000, 

Development plans for the next few 
years are also not very ambitious. A sum 
of Rs 40 lakhs has been earmarked. The 
plan.s this time emphasise populari.sation of 
the silk products at all important industrial 
exhibitions in the country and abroad 
Market studies have been made in Japan. 
France, West Germany, and also the United 
States. Efforts wiU be made to increase 
the food plants and research in improving 
the silk-worm varieties will be under¬ 
taken. New plantations, covering about 
1,000 acres, will be got ready by 1975, These 
will provide food plants to about 1,000 more 
families of silk-worms. Block plantations 
in important tusser villages will also be 
encouraged. The number of seed farms 
will be increased from eight to 12. They 
will bo able to meet the entire present 
demand for seed cocoons, and bring the 
cocoon production up to 50,000 kahans. 

The two spinning units are being ex¬ 
panded and power-driven machinery is 
being installed to increase the yarn pro¬ 
duction. It is expected that the total turn¬ 
over of tusser silk through all these plans 
will reach the value of Rs 1.5 crores. Of 
this, about Rs 50 lakhs worth of tusser silk 
is expected to be exported, more 
doubling the present level of exports. □ 



Belapur Sugar and Allied 
Industries Limited 


C HAIRMAN’S speech delivered at the 
Aiiivual General Meeting of the share¬ 
holders of the Company held on Monday 
the 31st May, 1971 at 4-00 p.m. (S.T.) 

Lvdjes and Gentlemen, 

It is with pleasure that I welcome you 
all here today at this Meeting of the 
meiged Company Belapur Sugar and 
Allied Industries Ltd, Although the Com¬ 
pany’s name has been changed all of us 
are familiar with each other and wo do 
hope to have happy and mutually bene¬ 
ficial relationships for very many years. 
Before coming to other matters I would 
iDce again like to say that each and every 
member of this merged Company should 
coniinue to have the same confidence and 
t,nth in the new Company as they had in 
Tile Belapur Co, Ltd, and the Board 
would try its best to ensure good progress 
and prosperity for the benefit of all con¬ 
cerned. 

The Directors Report and Accounts of 
the merged Company have no doubt been 
studied carefully by you and while noting 
some of the features, generally you may 
have felt confidence in the efforts made in 
the operations of the Company. 

As would have been noticed despite a 
slightly higher recovery the total sugar 
produced was less primarily due to the 
non-availability of sugarcane. Apart from 
that, your Company had to face several 
other obstacles and difficulties particularly 
in the matter of the price factor affecting 
the products of your Company, As a result 
ol the .slow releases of sugar greater bur¬ 
den of financing and stocking and storing 
this commodity devolved on the operations 
of thi.s Company. This extra strain coupled 
With substantial lower prices in a de¬ 
pressed market added to the final reduced 
results as would be noticeable from the 
Accounts. It would not be out of place to 
refer also to the poor quality of sugarcane 
available for crushing and greater efforts 
were needed to ensure better recovery 
through other purchases from quality 
sugarcane growers. 

Now that, though late as usual, the 
Government in its wisdom have realised 
the need of decontrolling sugar, your Com¬ 
pany feels that through its efforts it will 
ensure better profitability for its higher 
grade sugar and results would in the com¬ 
ing Accounts be of a higher satisfactory 
nature. While not trying to be over 
optimistic your Board and the Manage- 
nient feel that when presenting the Ac¬ 
counts for the current oiierations soon 
after the close of the year 1971, a more 
lieartening picture will be evidenced and 
appreciated by all of you. 

The crushing season this year closed 
some time in the second week of May. 
Generally speaking the recovery was 
somewliiit hiffh^r than last year and also 
the sugar produced was more compared to 
last year’s production. Nevertheless, as 
nientioned earlier, the stocks of unsold 
sugar in our godowns are pretty heavy. 


Your Management is keeping a strict 
watch of the price variations and would at 
the earliest opportunity avail of disposing 
some portions of this at most advantaReoU:> 
prices. Once again to mention about the 
heavy stock, I would say that the total 
stocks earned over are almost more by 40 
per cent to f>0 per cent as compared to the 
stocks held by your Cfimpany at this time 
last year. 

A word about the frequent threat of 
nationalisation of sugar industry here 
would not be out of place. From time to 
time responsible* authorities choose to make 
.statements on this issue for peculiar rea¬ 
sons and not genet ally in the best interest 
of either the industry or the consumer. 
The demoralising effect of this is felt 
scriou.sly and severely in the case of such 
units who need to have programmes of 
modernisation and/or expansion. Already 
the evil effect of taking over sugarcane 
plantations from certain units in some 
States as in Maharashtra have had bad 
consequences of a nature hurting the eco¬ 
nomy of sugar production of the nation 
and thus making this vital commodity less 
competitive in the international sphere. 
While other countries reali.sing this have 
gradually reverted to the old syvstem as in 
Indonc.sia, here in India for illogical un¬ 
realistic and idcHDlogical reasons from time 
to time the talk goes on from responsible 
quarters about nationalising this vital in¬ 
dustry of our nation. Not being yet satis¬ 
fied with the evil consequences felt by 
large investments through various Slate' 
enterprises working as a drag in the eco¬ 
nomy of the country, it is most unfortu¬ 
nate that responsible and farsighted 
leaders of our nation are even giving the 
fartherest thought to such unwarranted 
gimmicks as would under no circumstance 
ensure satisfaction to any clas.s, leave alone 
even the farmers and of course not to the 
consumers. It is hoped in the not too dis¬ 
tant future the bitter lessons learnt would 
lead to a quick corrective on other fronts 
and put a complete stop to discussions or 
talks of nationalisation as being a cure for 
all economic evils. However, such lessons 
have to be learnt in a hard way and at a 
great expense to the nation. 

Your Management is continuously 
having programmes of renovation and 
modernisation and from time to time var¬ 
ious essential improvements have been 
made. One would with confidence say that 
your factory is now an up-to-date moder¬ 
nised unit which could compare favourab¬ 
ly with any other. The results from these 
farsighted efforts of the Management will 
have a vital bearing in the future of your 
Company. Along with that your Manage¬ 
ment have kept a keen eye on controlling 
the expenses as would be seen by you in 
the detailed operating cost statement. 
When the operating costs are moving up 
in comparable units it would be to your 
satisfaction to find that all efforts have 
been made to control this, operating cost 
which show a very small increase to the 


3 'omt operating costs of both Gangapur and 
Belapur Ms of last yo.ar. 

Finally, I would like to mention some¬ 
thing about thr recent taxation measure. 
Undoubtedly corpuiatc bodies like your 
Company will be called upon to pay a 
heavier tax bill in tho coming year. 
Ncvcrthcles.s you w^culd have noted with 
satisfaction that on account of the great 
cflorts and farsighted approach of your 
Board of Dirc^ctors as w'cll as all execu¬ 
tives of your Company, through this amal¬ 
gamation it is expected that the tax liabi- 
lilv during the year under discussion at 
this meeting and perhaps even for the sue- 
teeding year, a good deal of saving would 
n suit. 

Finally, I may once again crave your 
sinc(To co-operalioii and would welcome 
any constructive^ suggestions or criticisms. 
In that context 1 wmuld implore you to 
bear with your Board of Directors for a 
little more time particularly in the matter 
of some comments in the Directors’ Re¬ 
port After I deal with your other com¬ 
ments I would like to explain generally 
that aspect and hope you would feel satis¬ 
fied. 

Liistl>. 1 sincerely thank my collea¬ 
gues on the Board and also other execu¬ 
tives and staff members both at Head 
Office and the factory for carrying on the 
working of the factory smoothly during the 
year, and for having reached for the first 
time the production figure of 3 lakhs bags 
of sugar the maximum production in the 
history of our Company. 


THE INDUSTRIAL 
COURT REPORTER 

Started in January 194H, the Indus- 
trial Court Reporter, issued monthly, 
contains important orders and awards 
of the Industrial Court and Tribunals 
in Maharashtra State, as weU as the 
selected decisions of the High Courts 
and the Supreme Court of India. Tho 
Reporter serves employers, employees, 
trade unions and lawy’crs in finding at 
one place the case law on industrial and 
labour matters. 

• Annual Subscription: Rs. 15. 

• Back Copies: If available, supplied 
at Rs. 18 per set. 

^ Advertisement Rates: Can be had 
on request. 
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THE COMMISSIONER 
OF LABOUR AND DIRECTOR OF 
EMPLOYMENT, 

Commerce Centre, 

Tardeo, Bombay-34 WB (India) 
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MONSOON AND COMMODITY SURVEY 

Getting ready for the new season 



By Commerce Research Bureau 


IN large parts of the country, the pre- 

monsoon drizzles this year have been 
heavier than normal. In parts of 
the country, the monsoon has already 
begun. Nevertheless, most of the mon¬ 
soon with its proverbial vagaries lies 
ahead of us. A good part of the year to 
year changes in the Indian economy is 
still determined by Iho monsoon. Natural¬ 
ly, the w^hole nation looks forward to the 
ensuing monsoon with undei-standable sus¬ 
pense and trepidation. 

During the recent years, Indian agri¬ 
culture has done reasonably well. After 
reaching a low in 196(>-67, the agricultural 
production has been rising very rapidly. 
Between 1960-67 and 1970-71 it has increas¬ 
ed by 35 per cent implying an annual 
growth rate of 7.8 per cent. A good part 
of this growth represented only a recovery 
from the drastic fall during the disastrous 
years of 1965-66 and 1966-67. If in order to 
eliminate this element of recovery we take 
1964-65 as the base year, the annual rate 
of growth between 1964-65 and 1970-71 
works out to 1.8 per cent. Prima facie, this 
is certainly not a good performance. But 
a question is : How much of this perfor¬ 
mance was due to a succession of good 
monsoons in recent years and how much 
due to the innate improvement in Indian 
agriculture ? 

The so-called Green Revolution has 
been with us for only 5 years or so and 
this period is too short for undertaking 
any dependable assessment of it. Under 
such circumstances, the economic analysts 
are always keen to have 'one more’ year’s 
data to isolate better the underlying trend 
unclouded by the vagaries of weather. 
Thus, the performance of the Indian agri¬ 
culture in the next year will certainly 
give us a better insight into the nature 
and extent of the Green Revolution. 

In the first two years of the Fourth 
Five-Year Plan, the Indian agriculture has 
certainly done well and the Annual Plan 
targets in respect of agriculture were 
broadly fulfilled—a rare achievement. 
Even if two years out of the remaining 
thret* years of the Fourth Plan record 
similar achievements, the Fourth Plan 
would be a grand success. But would it 
bo so? There is again the same old nagging 
question : How much of the performance 
of the first two years of the Plan period 
was due to weather—an undependable 
factor—and how much due to dependable 
innate strength of the Indian agriculture? 
The level of output of various commodi¬ 
ties in the cc>ming year—irrespective of 
whether the monsoon is good or bad—will 
give us some reasonably firm clues about 
the trend in the rate of growth of Indian 
agriculture. Th’s will also give us some 
idea as to whether and how far w'e are 
going to fulfil the central target for agri¬ 
cultural production of the Fourth Plan. 
OiK’e this is known manv other tilings 
would be easier to foresee 

The next monsoon is being awaited 
with all the greater impatience in Bihar 
and Maharashtra, which hav^e had two bad 
monsoons in succession. Thus, at 70 lakh 
tonnes, the foodgrains output of Bihar in 
1970-71 was 21 per cent lower than the 


level two years ago. Similarly, in Maha¬ 
rashtra at 55 lakh tonnes, the 1970-71 level 
of output was 23 per cent below the level 
two years ago. For the rest, throughout the 
country the New Agricultural Strategy 
will be put to test during one more season. 
The fate of the Indian agriculture and the 
future of Indian economy in turn still hangs 
in the balance. We still do not know whe¬ 
ther the New Agricultural Strategy marks 
a real break-through or it is only a false 
hope. The next monsoon will not provide 
a complete answer to many of our ques¬ 
tions but it will certainly bring us some¬ 
what nearer to the correct picture. 

The monsoon in 1970 was excellent 
throughout the country except in Bihar 
and Maharashtra. In Maharashtra, 21 dis¬ 
tricts out of 26 have been adversely affect¬ 
ed on account of drought conditions. Bar¬ 
ring these areas, in the country as a whole, 
the precipitation of rainfall during 1970 
was well distributed and the damage to 
kharif foodgrains in the flood-belt of the 
country was insignificant. 

As a result, hopes ran very high. At 
one stage, it was expected that during the 
agricultural year July 1970-June 1971, the 
country would harvest a bumper foodgrains 
crop (khanf plus rabi) of 106 million ton¬ 
nes. But this expectation was not realised 
owing to the unseasonal rainfall in May 
1,971, which appeasfj to have damaged aVjout 
a million tonnes of foodgrains valued at 
about Rs 100 crores. This brings home 
forcefully the need of improving our post¬ 
harvest technology, particularly the tech¬ 


nique of processing and storage of food- 
grains. 

Nevertheless, the production of food 
grains is expected to rise by 5 million 
tonnes to 104.5 million tonnes in 1970-71 
(Table 1). Thus, against the target of the 
average annual increase of 5,6 per cent 
laid down under the Fourth Plan, the ac¬ 
tual increase in foodgrains production in 
1970-71 would be about 5 per cent. The in¬ 
crease in foodgrains output is spread over 
both the kharif and rabi seasons. 

The production of kharif foodgrains is 
expected to increase from 69 million ton¬ 
nes in 1969-70 to 73.50 million tonnes in 
1970-71. Of this increase, the output of 
rice alone is expected to increase by 2 
million tonnes. 'Though the winter rains 
were delayed, the output of rabi food- 
grains was, at an earlier stage, expected 
to rise by 1.5 million tonnes. But the un¬ 
seasonal rainfall in May has damaged a 
million tonnes of foodgrains. As a result, 
the output of rabi foodgrains is likely to 
register a modest rise of half a million 
tonnes to 31 million tonnes. 

Turning to the production of commer¬ 
cial crops, the output of five major oil¬ 
seeds is expected to increase from 75.38 
lakh, tonnes in 1969-70 to 87.65 lakh tonnes 
in 1970-71—a rise of 16 per cent. The pro¬ 
duction of groundnut (nuts-in-shell) is ex¬ 
pected to touch an all-time record level of 
64 lakh tonnes. Even this level of produc¬ 
tion is inadequate to meet the country’s 
requirements. The Government has, there¬ 
fore, had to augment the edible oil sup- 


Tabte 1 : Commerv'C Research Bureau's estimates of agricultural production in India—1970-71 . 
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1.9 
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nlies through the imports of soyabean oil 
from the tlS, sunflower seed oil from the 
USSR rapeseed from Canada. During 
1971-72, the Government plans to import 
about 1.50 lakh tonnes of soyabean oil 
from the US. Turning to fibres, the output 
of cotton, jute and mesta during 1970-71 
was significantly lower than the preceding 
year. The sugarcane crop is expected to be 
only nominally lower than the record level 
cf the preceding year. The output of tea 
increased from 395 million kg in 1969 to 
the record level of 419.7 million kg in 1970 
or by 6.3 per cent. During 1970-71, the pro- 
duclion of coffee at 1.10 lakh tonnes has 
increased sizably by about 75 per cent and 
established an all-time record. 

In 1970-71, the overall agricultural 
production is expected to increase by 4.5 
per cent, against an impressive rate of 6.5 
per cent in the preceding year and 5 per 
rent per annum fixed for the Fourth Plan. 
Thus, the performance of agricultural pro¬ 
duction in 1970-71, though slightly below 
the target, should be regarded as satis¬ 
factory, particularly because this was on 
top of the excellent performance of the 
preceding year. 

While waiting for the monsoon, con¬ 
siderable efforts are made by both far¬ 
mers and Government agencies to raise 
the level of agricultural production in the 
agricultural year July 1971 to Juno 1972. 
Private investment in agriculture has in¬ 
creased significantly. Even the small far¬ 
mers are investing sizable funds in agri¬ 
culture by borrowing, among other sour¬ 
ce's. from the nationalised banks. The ag¬ 
gregate advances of public sector banks to 
agriculture stood at Rs 344 crores at the 
end of December 1970. A further surge 
can bo expected in 1971. 

For 1971-72, a number of agricultural 
development programmes have been 
undertaken. Firstly, the target for the 
coverage of high-yielding varieties pro¬ 
gramme has been fixed at 16.7 million hec¬ 
tares for 1971-72, against the actual achi¬ 
evement of more than 14 million hectares 
in 1970-71. Further developments for bet¬ 
ter varieties have occurred. A new wheat 
variety namely^ HD-1941, a triple dwarf 
capable of good response to high doses of 
fertilisers, has recently been recommend¬ 
ed for public release. There are also a 
number of high-yielding varieties of rice, 
namely, Jay a, Padma, Ham^a, Parjkaj, 
Jdgannath and Sabarmati. Secondly, the 
target for the area under multiple cropping 
has been fixed at 10.30 million hectares for 
1971-72, against the actual achievement of 
9.40 million hectares in 1970-71. ']^irdly, 
the consumption of chemical fertilisers is 
expected to be stepped up by about 15 per 
cent to 2.4 million tonnes of NPK in 1971- 
72, against the estimated consumption of 
2.1 million tonnes in 1970-71 (Table 3). 
Fourthly, additional area is being brought 
under the irrigation facilities. At present, 
only one-fourth of the net sown area is 
under irrigation facilities. Since water i» 
the crucial input, a number of State Gov¬ 
ernments are implementing major and 
minor irrigation schemes for increasing the 
agricultural production. Fifthly, during 
Wl-72, about 58 million hectares will be 
covered under the plant protection mea¬ 
sures. against the actual achievement of 43 
million hectares in 1970-71. 

The Union Ministry of Agriculture has 
drawn up an ambitious Rs 4.8-crore pro- 
gi^amme for 1971-72 to achieve a break¬ 
through in the production the commer¬ 
cial eropa gg cotton, jute and oilseeds. 


Table 2 : Stalewise enllmaie:] of production of foodgrains - 1964*65 to 1970-71 
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Table 3 : Coiisnmplion of clicnikal ferlilisicrs 


(Lukh ton>a*f« td nnirionts) 




Ynnr 1 Nitrog<'n<*us i 

T’lutsjihdtio 


Total 

viination 

1965-06 


.1 f). 7,5 ! 

; L 

1.32 

0.77 : 

7 84 


1966-67 


.1 7 .38 

2.49 

i.u ; 

11 .(U 

40.4 

1967-08 


. , 1 !(► .3.5 1 

3.3.5 

i 70 ' 

1.5.40 

.39.9 

1908-09 


. . ! 12.08 i 

3.82 

1 70 

J7.t»0 

14.3 

1969-70 


. i 13.60 ; 

1 1 

4,2<‘ 

2.09 ; 

19.89 

13.0 

1970-71 


-.! 14.2.5 

4.6l 

2.26 i 

21.12 

0.2 

1971-72 

(a) 

..; JO.40 i 

1 

.5.30 ^ 

1 

24.30 j 

1.5.0 

NOTK ; 

(a) 
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Tabic 4 : Statewlse contiumption of chemical fertilisers during (he 1970 kharif 

(TonuCrt) 


.Stato 

1 Nitr<»g«'nous 

1 

1 PhoHpluitio 

1 

; Potn.^.'Me- 
1 

; Tot,*! 

1 Pon’cntago 
j to total 

Andhra Prudesh . . - 

1,20.000 

i 

33.(M>o 

1 

9.30(» 

1 1.02,300 

16.5 

Assam 

2,(K)0 

Gt‘0 

MK) 

j 3,tKK) 

0.3 

Bihar .. 

40,590 

18,000 

6.580 

65.170 

6,6 

Gujarat 

4(t,800 

‘25,000 

2,000 

68,400 

7.0 

Haryana 

18,000 

1.320 

330 

19,6.50 

2.0 

Himachal Pradesh 

L708 

325 

27 

2,260 

0.2 

Jammu and Koslinnr 

2,903 

6.54 

230 

3.787 

0.4 

Kerala 

11,600 

8.3(K) 

15.(K8» 

34,900 

3 (J 

Madhya Pradesh 

28.330 

14,74.5 

1.41.5 

44,190 

4.5 

Maharashtra .. 

63.500 

j 33,(»O0 

16,0(rt) 

l,02..5(K) 

10.4 

Mysore 

Nagaland 

G8,tK)0 1 

! 

j 2I,»K>0 1 

8.500 

97,.500 

9.9 

Orissa .. 

8,000 

4,(too 

1.2(H) 

13.2t»0 

1 .3 

Punjab 

47.635 

3,306 

916 

51,757 

5.:t 

Kajastban 

13,000 

2,400 

700 

18,UMJ 

1.8 

Tamil Nadu .. 

73,000 

23,000 

20,(XK) 

1,16.0(K) 

11.8 

Uttar Pradeah 

l.HMHH) 

20,000 

13,000 

1.42.000 

14.5 

West Bengal .. 

22,480 

4,340 

4,072 

30,892 

,3.1 

All India . 

6,68,932 

2,14,796 

1,00,279 

9,83,107 

100.0 






Besides, Rs 1.1 crores will be spent for re¬ 
search in this field. The Union Ministry of 
Agriculture has also formulated a scheme 
for setting up about 500 agro-service cen¬ 
tres m rural areas on a pilot basi.s 

The Government has now turned its 
attention to dry farming. Areas with, an 
annual rainfall ranging between 375 mm 
and 1,125 mm come under the operational 
scope of the programme An intensive 
programme has been lauiiciie d to develop 
and extend techniques and measures which 
are capable of benefiting (iiy farming re¬ 
gions The development tffrirts under this 
programme involve the adoption of soil 
and moisture (‘onsi'ivation prai ticcs, the 
cultivation of rlrought-resist.int and short- 
duration crops and new techniques of fer¬ 
tiliser applications etc 

On the whole, the country is making 
reasonably good efforts to got roudy for 
the new a/^ruultural yc'ar Given the nor¬ 
mal monsoon, the foodgrams production 
may touch a level of 108 million tonnt'^ in 
1971-72, against the target of 115 6 million 
tonnes If the monsoon turns out to be ex¬ 
ceptionally good, the foodgrams production 
may rise to 110 million tonnes In case the 
monsoon tums out to be subnormal, the 
foodgrams production may remain stag¬ 
nant at around 105 million tonne's 

According to the Agricultural Pnees 
Commission, in 1971, the offtake from the 
public distribution system is expected to fall 
to 8 5 million tonnes from 9 million tonnes 
m 1970 However, on account of the extra 
demand for foodgrams arising from the 
influx of refugees from Bangla Desh, the 
offtake of foodgrams from the public dis¬ 
tribution system is expected to rise rather 
sharply during 1971. To meet this situation, 
the Government decided to import 
about three million tonnes from the US 
under the PL 480 by ^he end of 1971. At 
the end of December 1970, the stocks of 
foodgrams with the Union and State Gov¬ 
ernments were 5 4 million tonnes 

A review of the performance of var¬ 
ious States m respect of agriculture during 
1964-65 to 1970-71 and the various measures 
they plan to undertake to increase the 
agricultural production m 1971-72 are given 
below: 

Andhra Pradesh 

During the years 1964-65 to 1970-71. 
Itie production of foodgrains (n this State 
remained stagnant. In fact the production 
of foodgraias was much below the 1964-65 
level in the years 1965-66 and 1967-68 to 
1969-70 (Table 2) Telengana. an unirngal- 
ed low rainfall area, is the problem area 
of the State where possibilities of agra¬ 
rian advancements are being explored on 
scientific lines. The total cultivated area 
in this region is 4 2 million hectares. Of 
this only 0 7 million hectares have irriga¬ 
tion facilities, mainly from noncstoo-reli- 
able tanks. Hope m the drought-affected 
areas of Rayalasecma and Telengana now 
centres on the exploitation of ground water. 
Turning to the State as a whole, the State 
Govemment has programmed to bring 
about 10 lakh hectares under the high- 
yiclding varieties during 1971-72, against 
about 8 lakh hectares in 1970-71 Given the 
normal monsoon together with the use of 
modem inputs, the production of foodgrains 
in the State is expected to increase by 
about 5 lakh tonnes to 83 lakh tonnes in 
1971-72. 


Assam 

Annual compound rate of increase of 
foodgrains production between 1964-65 and 
1970-71 was only 2 2 per cent, against the 
national average of 2.6 per cent. Thus, the 
performance of foodgrains production in 
the State was poor. The State Government 
has formulated various programmes to ac¬ 
hieve a five per cent increase in the pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains during 1971-72. Be¬ 
sides, the production of cash crops, such as, 
]uto. tea, sugarcane, potato and oilseeds 
will be increased during 1971-72 so as to 
secure a balanced development of agricul¬ 
ture. During 1970-71, the high-yielding 
varieties programme will cover an area of 
1 5 lakh hectares, against the expected 13 
lakh hectares in 1970-71. Plant protection 
measures are expected ko cover an area of 
13 lakh hectares in 1971-72, against 1.1 
lakh hectares in 1970-71. 

Bihar 

Owing to the drought conditions in 
south Bihar during 1970-71, the production 
of foodgrains fell by 5 lakh tonnes to 70 
lakh tonnes. Thus, the foodgrains produc¬ 
tion in 1970-71 13 lower than the level 
achieved m 1964-65 As a result, between 
1964r-65 and 1970-71, the foodgrains produc¬ 
tion m the State showed a negative rate 
of growth The State Government plans to 
increase the area under irrigation and has 
taken steps for the speedy execution of 
the Rs 5 78-crore Bagmati irrigation 
sclieme. The scheme envisages assured ir¬ 
rigation facilities to 1.11 lakh hectares m 
Champaran and Muzaffarpur districts 
During 1971-72, the area under high-yield- 
ing varieties is expected to be rai.scd to 
fibout 8 5 lakh hecttircs, against about 7 
lakh hectares in 1970-71 

Gujarat 

The production of foodgrains in the 
State between 1964-65 and 1970-71 increas¬ 
ed at the annual compound rate of 2 8 per 
i ent 1 e slightly above the country’s rate 
of growth of 2 6 per cent. However, Guja¬ 
rat farmers have speciali.«cd in the pro¬ 
duction of cash crops such as groundnut, 
castorseed, tobacco and cotton where they 
have raised the productivity of these 
crops significantly. If the production of 
non-food crops i.s taken into account, the 
overall performance of this Stale shows 
an impressive growth rate During 1971-72, 
an area of 10 lakh hectares is expected to 
be covered under the high-yielduig varie¬ 
ties. against an estimated coverage of 8 
lakh hectares in 1970-71. 

Haryam 

Though the State has visibly achieved 
a break-through m the field of agriculture, 
the employment of improved technology 
on the farm has yet to attain desirable 
level The green revolution in the State 
is evident in respect of wheat. The produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains in the State increased 
by a fantastic rate of 93 per cent per an¬ 
num between 1964-65 and 1970-71 This is 
a remarkable achievement. The State is 
surplus in foodgrains. 

During 1971-72, the State Government 
has programmed to bring about 10.4 lakh 
hectares under the high yielding varieties 
programme, against 8.8 lakh hectares in 
1970-71. The consun\ption of fertilisers is 
proposed to increase from 104 kg per hec¬ 
tare in 1970-71 to 138 per hectare in 1971- 
72. However, the consumption of fertilisers 


during the 1970 kharif was only 14 kg per 
hectare i.e. slightly above the national ave- 
rage of 12.2 kg per hectare. During 1968^9 
and 1969-70, the net irrigated area in the 
State has increased at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum. This rate of increase is 
expected to have continued in 1970-71. Thus 
the State is making all efforts to bring 
more area under irrigation. The Jui Canal 
Project and Loharu Lift Irrigatiffh. Scheme 
are crucial landmarks in the history of 
irrigation in Haryana. The work on these 
schemes is in progress. 

Himachal Pradesh 

Between 1964^65 and 1970-71 the pro- 
duction of foodgrains in the State incroas- 
ed at a satisfactory rate of 5.2 per cent 
per annum, against 2.6 per cent for the 
country. The possibilities of increasing 
foodgrains production through extensive 
measures arc rather limited in the State 
on account of difficult hilly terrain and 
stony small holdings. The high-yielding and 
multiple cropping programmes have been 
launched in the valley areas of the State 
Further, mixed farming is in progress Two 
projects with the collaboration of Federal 
Republic of Germany are in progress in 
Mandhi and Kangra districts for the pur- 
pose of integrated farming. During the 
1970 kharif the consumption of fertilisers 
per hectare in the State was less than 
half of the national average. Recently, the 
State has made big strides in horticulture 
and has earned a name as a production of 
quality apples. The area under horticulture 
in the State is expected to increase from 
39,274 hectares in 1969-70 to 42,530 hectares 
in 1970-71, In 1971-72, it is expected to in¬ 
crease further to 45,000 hectares. 

Jammu and Kashmir 

This State registered the highest an¬ 
nual compound rate of increase of 12 8 per 
cent in the production of foodgrains be¬ 
tween 1964-65 and 1970-71. This is a remark¬ 
able achievement. Nevertheless, the State 
continues to be deficit in foodgrains. Still 
more efforts are needed to wipe out the 
foodgrains deficit. During 1971-72, about 
50,000 hectares are expected to be covered 
under the high-yielding varieties, against 
30,000 hectares in 1970-71. The consump¬ 
tion of fertilisers was 3,787 tonnes in the 
1970 kharif. This is expected to increafse 
to 4,600 tonnes in the 19ffl kharif. If the 
monsoon in 1971 tums out to be good, the 
State is expected to increase its foodgrains 
production from 11.75 lakh tonnes in 1970- 
71 to about 13 lakh tonnes in 1971-72. 

KersU 

Between 1964-65 and 1970-71, the an¬ 
nual compound rate of increase in State’s 
foodgrains production was only 2 4 per cent 
that is slightly below the ooimtry’s over¬ 
all growth rate of 2.6 per cent. The State 
is still deficit in rice, the main staple food 
item of the people. The plantation crops 
dominate in the State. During 1971-72, 
about 5.50 lakh hectares will be covered 
under the high-yielding varieties, against 
the estimated coverage of 5 lakh hectares 
in 1970-71. The consumption of fertilisers 
is expected to increase from 34,900 tonnes 
in the 1970 kharif to about 45,000 tonnes 
in the 1971 kharif. 'Die State is poiaed for 
increasing the pixxiuiction of jrtce tom 
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1329 lakh toimeg in 1970-71 to about 15 
lakh tonnes in 1971*72. 

Hladhya TnMh 

Between 1964-65 and 1970-71, the pro¬ 
duction of foodgrains in the State remain¬ 
ed almost stagnant. In fact, the produc¬ 
tion of foodgrams m the State during 
1965*66 to 1969-70 was below the level of 
1964-65 During 1971-72, the high-yieldmg 
vaneties programme is expected to cover 
an area of 450 lakh hectares, against the 
estimated achievement of 3 50 lakh hectai es 
in 1970-71 The consumption of fertilisers 
was only 44,490 tonnes m the 1970 khartf 
season This is expected to increase to 
about 75,000 tonnes m 1971-72 

Maharashtra 

Owing to the drought conditions m 21 
districts out of 26 districts during 1970-71, 
tbe production of foodgrams in the State, 
declined sharply from 69 14 lakh tonnes in 
1969-70 to 55 million tonnes m 1970-71 
Official estimates placed the total loss to 
crops at Rs 160 crores for 1970-71. For 
1971-72, the State’s Annual Plan provides 
Us 38 79 crores for agriculture and allied 
programmes and Rs 33 27 crores for irn- 
gation facilities Currently, irrigation 
schemes involving a capital outlay of 
Rs 512 crores arc in progress The gross 
irrigated area increased m the State from 
16 89 lakh hectares m 1969-70 to 18 70 lakh 
hectares during 1970-71 During 1970-71, 
the high-yielding varieties programme is 
expected to cover an area of 18 lakh hec¬ 
tares, against the estimated achievement 
of 15 lakh hectaies in 1970-71 The con¬ 
sumption of fertilisers is also expected to 
increase from 103 lakh tonnes m the 1970 
khanf to 125 lakh tonnes in the 1971 
khanf The Union. Government has sanc¬ 
tioned three schemes under the Small 
Farmers’ Development Agency for the dis¬ 
tricts of Ratnagin-Satara, Thana-Nasik and 
Bhandara Further, two schemes for the 
marginal farmers and agricultural labour¬ 
ers for Ratnagin-Satara and Parbham dis- 
tnets have been sanctioned The Union 
Government has approved special schemes 
for chronically drought-affected talukas m 
«*ix distncts during 1970-71 

Mysore 

The annual compound rate of increase 
in the production of foodgrams between 
1964^65 and 1970-71 was 4 2 per cent, against 
2 6 per cent for the country On the whole 
this is good performance Dunng 1970-71, 
about 5 50 lakh hectares will be brought 
under the high-yieldmg varieties pro¬ 
gramme, against the estimated achieve¬ 
ment of 450 lakh hectares in 1970-71 The 
consumption of fertilisers is expected to 
increase from 97,500 tonnes m the 1970 
khanf to 1,15,000 tonnes in the 1971 khanf 
For 1971-72, ^ 12 50 crores have been ear¬ 
marked for Centrally-sponsored schemes 
for agricultural development About Rs 8 
crores would also be provided by the Cen¬ 
tre under special programmes for small 
farmers, marginal farmers and agncultural 
labourer as well as for special schemes to 
relieve rural unemployment On February 
2, 1971, a Rs 16-crore scheme under the 
Small Farmers’ Development Agency 
inaugurated m the North Kanara 
district. 

Nagalftiid 

Daring 1964-66 to 1970-71, the average 
production of foodgrains in the State was 
62,000 tonnes. The only crop produced in 


the State is paddy The agriculture m t^ 
State IS very backward on account of hilly 
terrain For 1971-72, Annual Plan outlay 
has been fixed at Rs 7 86 crores Top prio¬ 
rity has been accorded to the construction 
of roads for which Rs 2 crores have been 
provided. 

Orissa 

The output of foodgrams in the State 
between 1964-6.'> and 1970-71 increased at 
an annual compound rate of only 14 per 
cent, against 2 6 per cent for the (ouritx’v 
Thus, the overall performance of the food- 
grains production in the State was raihei 
bad During 1971-72, high-yielding vaiie- 
ties will cover an area of 3 50 lakh hectares 
against the estimated achievement cif 2 60 
lakh hectares m 1970-71 The consumption 
of feitihsers m thp State is expected to 
rise from 13,200 tonnes m the 1^0 khanf 
to 16,000 tonnes m the 1971 khanf Ou mg 
to the good rainfall m May, more acreage 
has been brought under the jute ciop The 
production of jute is expected to be higher 
m 1971-72. 

Punjab 

Punjab IS the granary of India The 
green revolution is a reality m the State 
Between 1964-65 and 1970-71, the produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains m the State increased 
at an annual compound rate of 9 6 per cent, 
against 2 6 per cent for the country Tins 
spectacular breakthrough is due to the 
use of improved cropping techniques, 
high-yielding vaneties, modem agncul- 
tural implements, judicious use of fertili¬ 
sers and adoption of plant protection mea¬ 
sures For 1971-72, the production target 
for foodgiains has been fixed at 72 50 lakh 
tonnes Of this, target for wheat is fixed 
at 4975 lakh tonnes For 1971-72 Uie pro¬ 
duction targets for cotton, sugarcane (gui) 
and oilseeds have been fixed at 9 20 
lakh bales, 6 30 lakh tonnes and .360 
lakh tonnes respectively Tlie State 
Government his programmed to bring 
1929 lakh hectares under the high- 
yielding vaneties dunng 1971-72 The 
State Government plans to distribute 13 94 
lakh tonnes of fertilisers during 1971-72, 
against the estimated consumption of 10 
lakhi tonnes in 1970-71 During the 1970 
khanf, the per hectare consumption of fer¬ 
tilisers in the State was 51 kg that is high¬ 
est among all the States m the country 
During 1971-72 about Rsl42 crores will be 
made available to about 20,000 farmers to 
sink tubewells Further, the State Govern¬ 
ment has decided to establish a Small Fai- 
mers’ Development Agency at Sangrur 
covering Sangrur and Patiala districts 
A similar agency at Ferozepur covoi- 
mg Ferozepur and Amntsar districts 
will be established 

Rajastihaii 

During 1970-71, the production of food- 
grains in the State at 76 lakh tonnes re¬ 
corded an all-time high As a result, the 
production of foodgrams in the State be¬ 
tween 1964-65 and 1970-71 increased at an 
impressive rate of 61 per cent, against 2 6 
per cent for the country During 1971-72, 
the area under high-yielding varieties pro¬ 
gramme is expected to be 7 50 lakh hec¬ 
tares, against the estimated achievement of 
6 50 lakh hectares m 1970-71 The consump¬ 
tion of fertiliser is expected to increase 
from 18,100 tonnes in the 1970 khanf to 
25,000 tonnes in the 1971i khanf In the An¬ 
nual Plan outlay for 1971-72, pnonty has 


been accorded to agricnilture, irngation and 
power projects Given normal rainfall, the 
State IS hkely to register further progress 
in agricultural production 

Tamil Nadu 

The output of f()odc,rains m the State 
lose at an annual compound i^jte of 4 per 
cent between 1961-65 and 1970 71 This rale 
of mcrease is slightly above* the national 
average* and reflects rathci satibfactory per¬ 
formance of the State in ic pcct of food- 
grains production The State Government 
plans to increase the area under high- 
vieldmg varieties of nee and millets from 

18 2 lakh hectares and 16 lakh ho< tares 
in 1970-71 to 20 2 lakh hectares and 2 8 
lakh hectares respectively in 1971-72 Ihe 
Plan also calls for the introduction of high.- 
yielding vaneties of pulses on 08 likh hec¬ 
tare's The Stale Government has sanction¬ 
ed Rs 12 25 lakhs for the development of 
arecanut cultivation at the foot of Nilgiri 
hilk For 1971-72, the agricultural program¬ 
mes in the State have been so designed 
as to step up the foodgrams production to 
77 lakh tonnes from 72 lakh tonnes m 
1970-71 Of this, the production of iice will 
alone bo 60 lakh tonnes Given fairly nor¬ 
mal sc‘a onal conditions m the 1971-72 agri¬ 
cultural year the target for foc^dgrams pro¬ 
duction will be achieved 

TUtar Pradesh 

Uttar Pradesh accounts for about one- 
fifth of the total foodgrainb production in 
the country The annual compound rate of 
mcrease in the foodgrams production of 
the State wa'. slightly higher at 2 8 per 
cent between 1964-65 and 1970-71 against 
2 6 per cent for the country During 1971- 
72 a target of 12 lakh hectares has been 
fixed for the high-yielding varieties 
.sgamst the estimated achievement of 10 
lakh hectares m 1.970-71 The con<^umption 
of fertilisers is expected to nse from 1 42 
lakh tonnes in the 1970 khanf to 175 lakh 
tonnes in the 1971 khanf The State has 
comparalivcdy good irrigation faclities 
The outlay for the 1971-72 Annual Plan has 
been fixed at Rs 209 crores A significant 
portion of this amount is earmarked for 
the development of agriculture 

West Bengal 

During 1970-71 the production of food- 
grains in the State is expected to touch a 
rccoid level of 78 lakh tonnes Between 
1964-65 and 1970-71, th<^ output of food- 
grains in the State rose at the annual com¬ 
pound rate of 3 7 per cent against 2 6 per 
cent for the country During 1971-72, the 
high-vicldmg varieties programme will 
cover an area of about 10 lakh hectares, 
against the estimated achievement of 8 
lakh hectares The consumption of ferti¬ 
lisers is c'xpccted to mcrease from .10 892 
tonne*^ m the 1970 khanf to about 45 000 
tonnes in the T/71 khanf With gcxid rain¬ 
fall m April-May 1971, the State has 
brought more area under the jute crop 
TXiimg 1971-72, the State Government has 
planned to bung an add-tional urea of 

19 000 hectares under the special package 

programme of jute Further the Union 
Gos^einmenl has introduced a special pack¬ 
age prcigramme for the improvement of 
jute cultivation Under the scheme, about 
810 hectares in Howrah district would be 
brought under the jute cultivation m addi¬ 
tion to 3 240 hectares already marked for 
jute This programme will cc^st Rs 125 
lakhs ancl is expected to yield an addi¬ 
tional Rs 30 lakhs worth of jute. □ 
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Scrap exports 

P'XF^OHTS of lolling mill-sralt' scrap aie 
^ looking up once again Dining Apiii- 
May this year, the Mftril Scidp Trade Cor- 
poiation (MSTC) expoited uvti 24,000 
tonnes of rolling null >calo '-■tiap Accord¬ 
ing to Mr T V H*nno Hao. t’huiman of 
MSTC, expoils of this L^tcgoiy of scrap 
ciunng 1971-72 uill be at least 50 per cent 
higher than the 1970 71 figuie of 34,593 
tonnes In view nf the adequate availabi¬ 
lity of thi> scrap from the mam steel 
plants, it would be possible foi Metal Scrap 
Trade Corpoiation to expoit one lakh 
tonnos pCi year The Rourkela steel plant 
alone can supply 40,000 tonnes every year 
The only snag in the way of increasing ex¬ 
ports IS the high cc'st of transportation by 
lailudys and port charges The present 
cash incentive on the exports at 5 per cent 
of the actual fob realisation is not a<lo- 
quate as the incentive pc'r tonne works out 
to only Rs 3—the cost of transportation and 
poit charges togelht'r c»>mmg to nearly 
Rs 40 per tonne Mr Rao has, thorrlore, 
called for a lenlistu* reassessment o| assist¬ 
ance by thf' Government □ 

Tea agreement 

INDIA will participate in a confer once to 
be held in Rtimo this Septembei to ex¬ 
plore possibilities of an. international agi ce¬ 
ment on the expoit and sale of tea on a 
long-term basis, announced Mr B B Vohra, 
Chan man Indian Tea Board, in Daneelmg 
on May 27 Although India and Ceylon 
have a common approach in regard to tea 
exports, smaller tea pioduung countries 
also aie now insisting on having an mtci- 
national aiiangement on an oxpeiimcntal 
basis Actording to Mr Vohia there has 
been a phenomenal increase m the tea- 
dunk ing habits m the US and the USSR 
Consumption of tea in the,e (ountnes went 
up by 7 per lent last yeir □ 


Freight increase on ores 

»T'HE ti eight increase on low rated com- 
* modities proposed m the Railway 
Budget may have advcise impact on the 
export of minerals Exemption has been 
provided only to expoits of ores fmm 
Bailadda and Kiribuiai mines which 
constitute only 50 per cent of the 
total The incidence of additional 
burden on Minerals and Metals Trading 
Coipoiation (MMTC) is expected to be of 
the order of Rs 120 crores—Rs 1 ciore on 
iron ore and Rs 20 lakhs on mangano>e oie 
and coal as a result of the fi eight hikes 
proposed in the railway budget Q 


Manganese ore 

'pHE emphasis m the export ot manganese 
*“ ore is leportedly being shifted from 
high grade ore to medium and low grade 
ores This is liccause of the limited re¬ 
sources of manganese ore, particularly the 
high grade ones, and the increasing demand 
for such ore by ferro-manganose industry 
following the creation of new' stecl-makmg 
capacity and the expansion of the existing 


steel plants Although the Minerals and 
Metals Trading Corporation, through which 
expoits of manganese ore aie chaiinelibecl, 
achieved a record performance ot 174 mil¬ 
lion tonnes during 1970-71 valued at 
Hs 13 81 crores, oflUial circles do not hold 
out any promise of a ‘return to the old 
marketing position”, enjoyed by the ore 
The MM'rc exported 13 million tonnes 
valued at Rs 1110 crores and 1 2 million 
tonnes valued at Rs 1152 croies in 1969-70 
and 1968-69 respectively □ 


Export promotion councils 

(COME major changes are expected to 
made in the set-up of export promotion 
councils in order to make them more effec¬ 
tive m the promotion of exports The 
Bhagwan Singh Committee which is pre¬ 
sently examining the working of varioui* 
export promotion councils is expected to 
submit a preliminary report very shortly 
The final report of the Committee will, 
however, be presented only in August □ 


What India can sell 


^HL Directorate of Comrncrtial Publicity 

in the Ministry of foreign Trade has 
issued i further list ot global tenders The 
purchasing authorities, the items required and 
the cloMng dates of these lenders are as 
follows 

Burma 

I he Managing Director, People’s Pearl 
and rishcr> Hoard Rangoon. Bucket eleva¬ 
tor and GI wire, June 18, 1971. 

The Director. Myanma Bawdwin Corpo¬ 
ration. Rang<.»on, Miscellaneous stores, June 
n, 1971 

The Chief engineer, State Timber Board. 
Ringoon, Overhead g,intry crane spares, June 
19, 1971 

The Controller of Store, Inland Water 
Transport Board Rangoon, Electrical instal¬ 
lation for nver tug machine room axial flow 
fans, surface mounting distribution board, 
plugs and sov-kets, rocker dolly switch, plas¬ 
tic luminaries for incandescent lamps. Lights 
tor mam desk electric horn and oil pumps, 
June 26 1971, Electrical installation for 

nver push lug medium. River radar system, 
echo sounder system, radio transmission set, 
internal communication set and air condi¬ 
tioner plant, June 27, i971. 

Cambodia 

I he Sonexim Phnom Penh, Pharmaceu- 
Uval and chemical products, June 8, 1971 

Iraq 

The IraqiJi Ports Administration, Basrah, 
SSBHf radio transmitters and receivers, MF 
ladio beacons, VHF direction finder and pub¬ 
lic address system equipment, July 18. 1971, 
feeding convevors for sulphur loading berth 
at Um Qasi. Fire hghting materials for ships, 
June 9, 1971. 

The Administration of Distribution of 
Oil Products (Stores and Piiichases Depart¬ 
ment), Bighdid. Cables and electrical mate¬ 
rials. June 29, 1971 

The Secretary, Purchase and Tender 
Committee, Ministry ot Municipalities, 
Baghdad, I cad detectors complete with 
cases and accessories, HT pin .ind disc in¬ 
sulators, June 12, 1971. 

The Purchasing Department, The State 
Organisation for Construction Industncs, 
Baghdad, fibre bricks, June 8, 1971. 

Morocco 

The Director, Regional Office for the 
Agricultural Devdopment of Gharb (Orm- 
vagk Irrigation channels, buses, drainage 
collectors and various works, July 29. 1971. 

Philippines 

The National Irrigation Administration. 


Quezon City, Billet steel bars for concrete 
reinforcement, June 25, 1971. 

South Vletaam 

The Central Logistics Agency, Saigon, 
Hyahde lamp detector and methyl bromure, 
June 8. 1971. 

Sudan 

The Government Printing Press, Minis¬ 
try of Treasury, Khartoum, Eyeletting 
machines etc. Automatic knife grinding 
machine, Closing date not indicated. 

Thailand 

The Royal Irrigation Department, Bang¬ 
kok Triaxial sheer test chamber and testing 
machine, June 14, 1971. 

The Purchaser, Purchase & Stores De¬ 
partment, Metropolitan Electricity Authority, 
Bangkok, 1I5KV expoxy-glass crossarm. June 
28, 1971, Battery and battciy charger; July 5, 
1971. 

The Electricity Generating Authority of 
Thailand, Nonthabun, Power circuit breaker, 
Closing date not indicated. 

TunUia 

Societc Nationalc D’cxploitation Ft De 
Distribution Des Eaux, Tunis, Drinking 
water project, July 30, 1971. 

Turkey 

1 ufkiye Sut Endustnsi Kuiumu (Turkish 
Dairy Industries Association), Ankara, Cheese 
production plant, June 21, 1971. 

Turkiye Elektrik Kurumu (Turkish Eleif- 
triclty Authority) Ankara, Condenser tubes. 
July 1, 1971. 

UAR 

The Controller (Purchases and Stores), 
Egyptian Railways, Cairo, RoUer-beanngs, 
June 24, 1971 

Alexandria Passenger Transport Autho- 
nty, Alexandria, Supply of 50 electric trains; 
Closing date not indicated. 

Misr Beida Dyers, Alexandria; Supply of 
4,500 metres cloth lapping woollen; Closing 
date not indicated. 

Uruguay 

The Uruguayan Electricity and Telephone 
Authority (UET), Underground cable and junc¬ 
tion boxes; July 15, 1971. 

Exporters may obtain the tender docu¬ 
ment from the purchasing authorities of the 
respective countries. Further details about 
these overseas contracts can be had from the 
Indian Export ServtC4> Bulletin dated May 22, 
1971, issued by the Directorate of Commer¬ 
cial Publicity in the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade, Udyog Bhavan. New Delhi, 
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PROFILE OF THE UNION BUDGET 

1971-72 

D«v«lopmeitt expenditur*: 

Developmenc expenditure is being raised to Rs 3.574 crorcs in 1971-72 (B.E.) 

from Rs 3.292 crores in 1970-71 (R.E.) 

Marking an increase of .. . Rt 282 crorea 

Noiv-devolopment expenditure: 

Non-development expertditure will be lower at Rs 2,409 croros In 1971-72 (B.E.) 

from Rs 2,434 crores In 1970-71 (R.E) 


Marking a decline of 


Ri 2$ croree 
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Total expenditure: 

Total expenditure of Central Government 


will rise to .. 


Marking an increase of .. 


Rs 5,983 crores In 1971-72 (B.E.) 
from Rs 5,726 crores in 1970-71 (R.E.) 


Rs 257 crores 


The gap: 

Total expenditure . 

Total receipts at existing rates of taxation 

Gap 


Rs 5,983 crores 
Rs 5.586 crores 


Rs 397 crores 


How it is being bridged : 

The Central Government will raise through 

deficit financing . Rs 220 crores 

Additional taxation (Net of share of States).. Rs 177 crores 


At Rs 220 crores, the deficit financing by the 
Central Government will be lower than the corres¬ 
ponding figure of Rs 230* crores in 1970-71 (R.E.) 
(♦likely to be about Rs 300 crores) 

Tax measures: 

Additional revenue in the remaining months 
of 1971-72 through various tax measures would be 
as under: 


Rs 397 crorbi 


Direct taxes (afb+c) 

Rs 

34 crores 

(a) Income tax . 

Rs 

27 crores 

(b) W'^alth tax. etc. 

. , 

Nil 

(c) Others (Foreign travel) 

Rs 

7 crores 

Indirect taxes (d+e). 

Rs 

186 crores 

(d) Union excise duties .. 

Rs 

132 crores 

(e) Customs duties. 

Rs 

54 crores 


. Less share of States 

Nat yield to the Centre .. 

In a full year: 

Yield of new taxes 
. Less share of States .. 


Rs 220 croret 
Rs 43 croreh: 

Rs 177 crores. 


Rs 294 crores 
Rs 57 crores 


Rs 237 Jcro|p|^ 





THE UNION BUDGET 1971-72 


No fair deal for big or small 


By C. C. ChoksM 


Budget foi the year 1971-72 has been 

received with mixed feelings The com¬ 
plaint is that the Budget is severe on the 
middle classes and it is not at all helpful 
to the common man It is certainly anti- 
rich and anti-affluent classes but that can¬ 
not be a complaint in the present atmos¬ 
phere of bociaUsm prevalent in the coun¬ 
try It is not the intention of this writer to 
enter into any controversy or to criticise a 
political philosophy The intention of an 
objective study of the Budget should be to 
look at the proposals and their likely im¬ 
pact on the economy in an impartial man¬ 
ner 

The Finance Minister has set out cer¬ 
tain objectives before him m framing the 
Budget proposals The broad principles 
upon which additional resources are raised 
are as follows * 

(1) Simplification and rationalisation 
of the tax stnicture m a manner aimed at 
reducing the burden of assessment and 
mminusing the opportunities for evasion 
(2) The distribution of the overall burden 
of tax in a manner that there is an 
appreciable scaling down of the concintra- 
tiou of economic power and mluctn n in 
Inequalities in income and wealth (3) To 
ensoihe that as far as ixissible fresh imposts 
do not disturb the general level of prices 
of essential goods 

Based upon these principles the conclu¬ 
sion that has l>een drawn is that the con¬ 
centration of the additional tax efFort 
idiould be on the direct tuxes and more 
^particularly on the affluent gioups, as also 
on such categories of indirect taxes as 
affect luxury and near-luxury commodities 
The need for additional resources has been 
considered inevitable m the context of the 
need to augment the Plan outlay to create 
additional employment opportunities and to 
offer succour to the evacuees from East 
Bengal 

It should he abundantly clear from the 
enunaation of the Budget policy by the 
Finance Minister that the following funda¬ 
mental objectives which arc theu need of 
the houi are miming (1) There is no ut- 
temnt to encouiage increase of pioduction 
(2) No positive steos are spelt out towards 
the crestion of a dimntc for cccmomit 
development that alone can increase 
employment 

In regard to the first fundamental ob- 
jeetPfe, namely, increasing pjoduttion the 
Finance Minister has recognised m his 
speech that m ’he industrial sectoi luck 
of certain essential raw materials ha<i ham 
pared production m some areas and there 
IS still undeiMitihsation of capacity m a 


Mr Chokaht xs a leadtng taxation 
expert. 


few other areas It has further been recog¬ 
nised that the price nse m the economy has 
been sufficiently disquieting last year One 
of the principal remedies for combating in¬ 
flation is to achieve a rapid mciease m pro¬ 
duction There appears to be a total lack 
of any measures in the Budget proposals 
m this direction 

It IS, no doubt, true that the Finance 
Minister has recognised the dungeis of 
price instability Faster economic giowth 
and greater social justice, he obseivcs, will 
be elusive goals unless pursued m a milieu 
of relative price stability In framing the 
additional imposts the only attempt has 
been to see that theie is no disturbance of 
the general level of prices of essential 
goods There docs not apoear to be a deli¬ 
berate thiust in the direction of controlling 
the disiuieting tendency of oriccs Sub¬ 
sequent press reports further confirm the 
general feeling that the Budget would re¬ 
sult in certain pn^e Incieases thereby add- 
ng to the malady rather than mitigating it 

To a large measure this moqiulibnum 
of inflation can be traced to the factors re¬ 
counted in the Budget speech The revised 
estimates for the year 1970-71 pitch up the 
extent of deficit from R.s 2® crores to 
Rs 270 (rores Added to this is the strain 
on prices caused by various State ovei- 
clrafts aggregating to Rs 260 crores It has 
boon recognised that such ovei drafts as¬ 
sume additional gravity as they emerge 
even after the liberal soccial assistance 
granted to the States by the Centre These 
two factors put together themselves account 
foi an uncovered deficit of Rs 530 iroies 
The Finance Minister further confessed 
that Plan expenditure has encountered 
shortfalls m performance in 1970-71 If 
such expenditure had also been disbursed 
the magnitude of the overall defidt would 
indeed have been very staggering 

Essentially, it is because of these defi( its 
which have become so to say, a way of life 
lor the last 10 years that various adverse 
effects of inflation aie witnessed on the 
economic front To a large extent the 
climate of revival and economic stability 
witnessed in the last year or so can be 
ulducod to the severe restriction of the de¬ 
ficit in the year 1969-70 

Achievements soringing from the mea¬ 
sure of financial d scipliOe which had then 
been introduced are likely to be more than 
offset by the large deficits foi the year 
1970-71 and as budgeted fpr 1971-72 It 
should be recognised that the laws of e o- 
nomics cannot be artificially regulated and 
measures of external price control or price 
regulation ran only have very limited 
utility, not to mention the i^ttendant ero- 
ndmio evils they give nse to. 


Coming to the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment, here again on one hand it has been 
fully recognised that the real stimulus to 
solving this problem can come only by in¬ 
creasing the tempo of economic activity all 
round. In the face of this statement, one 
IS unable to appreciate the ad hoc alloca¬ 
tions from Government revenues, either for 
the purpose of generating additional rural 
employment or for providing schemes to 
suit educated unemployed engineers and 
technicians Unempl'Ojrment being basic¬ 
ally an economic phenomenon, it is the 
tempo of economic activity all-round which 
alone can meet this challenge It is in the 
total absence of incentives m the direction 
of improving this tempo that one would 
consider the Budget depressing 

Apart from the Budget not presentinf? 
any concrete proposals towards quickening 
the tempo of industrial development, it is 
onserved that some of the salient incentive 
mcasuies are being curtailed A few years 
back Mr T T Knshnamachari, one of the 
ablest of Finance Ministeis who has been 
responsible to a very large degree m tbt 
shaping of fiscal policy oriented towards 
rapid growth, observed that the primary 
need of the hour (1964) was to induce con¬ 
fidence m the corporate sector The re¬ 
sources of the corporate sector have to 
augmented from both within and without 
and it IS theiefore necessary to provide in¬ 
centives for the existing companies to 
plough back a large share of then profits 
and also reduce disincentives for inter¬ 
corporate investment In this proce. 5 s it 
appeared to Mr Knshnamachan necessary 
to make a distinction between capital-inten¬ 
sive industries and others The need for 
baste industries to grow is recognised on 
all hands Therefore selective supjiort 
has to be given to these industries. As a 
background to the provision for with¬ 
drawal of development rebate by three 
years* notice, he had observed that he 
would like to confine development rebate 
on a graded basis to certain selected in¬ 
dustries instead of general availability In 
the field of oersonal taxation he reiterated 
that the motivating factor behind earned 
incomes should not be altogether ignored 
Much of it is due to the incentive, the 
initiative and hara work of the earner 
himself and for keeping up ^hia effort and 
to induce the earner to greater efforts It is 
necessary for him to have a feeling that 
at least some substantial portion of what 
he earns is left in hi$ hands. 

Fiscal policy is, therefore, not a 
matter which can be spelt out in ^ 
single Budget. It must evolve over a 
period of time consistent with the eco¬ 
nomic goals set before the nabon. It is a 
matter of regret that some of theae lileaflv 
initiated pritidples of kaMH^Kpgt 
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negaUved ii th^ lMfBS^ Budget 

Subsequent eueute have shown that 
tj,e vision of xhe Finance Minister in 1964 
when econfiinic activity was at its lowest 
ebb was amply justified. From the wave 
of depression then prevalent, projects in 
sophisticated industries like aluminium 
and petrochemicals have been successfully 
implemented. The performanre of these 
two industries in entering export markets 
in non-traditional spheres is also one to be 
recognised. However, the necessary devel¬ 
opment in these Industrie.^ has not been 
fully achieved. The refineries W'hich have 
been put up at Visakhapatnam, Koyali, 
Madras and Gauhati have a potential for 
the establishment of petrochemical com¬ 
plexes around them. Tn fact, in several of 
these centres, projects are in an advanced 
stage of formulation and aro shortly to be 
taken up for implementation. 

It is against this background that one 
should consider the various proposals hav¬ 
ing a bearing on economic activity. The 
first proposal which removes a very 
salient incentive relates to Section 801 of 
the Income Tax Act. Two changes are 
sought to be made. Firstly, the quantum 
of profits from a priority industry which 
are eligible to exemption is to be reduced 


from 8 per cent to 5 per cent. Such a re¬ 
duction may result in saving a few crores 
of rupees for the exchequer but in terms 
of retarding the growth of priority indus¬ 
tries the damage would be far-reaching. 
This particular concession is a significant 
concession inasmuch as it does not operate 
oqly for a limited period like the tax holi¬ 
day exemption. It was. in fact, designed 
as a lower rale of tax itself on such profit.^. 
The pi'oposal to reduce this benefit, there¬ 
fore. is ill-conceived. 

Of greater consequence is the second 
amendment which curtails the list of in¬ 
dustries eligible to the benefit. This is 
achieved by deleting certain items fiom 
the Sixth Schedule to the Income Tax Act. 
The industries wdiich are proposed to be 
deleted are: Aluminium, motor trucks and 
buses, cement and refractories, soda ash, 
petrochemicals and automobil*e ancillarie.s. 

While there is no justification e:et out 
for this mea.sure in the memorandum ex¬ 
plaining the provisions of the Bdl, the 
speech of the Finance Minister states that 
the general economic conditions are nov/ 
such that it is not necessary that these 
jndustrie.s enjoy special benefits w'hich 
were accruing tn them hitherto. It is 
difficult to see how the level of general 
economic conditions has a bearing on 


specific incentives to selective industries, 
recognised as being of special importanc/?. 
to the country. At a time when the objec? 
live should bt? to increase production to 
keep prices m check and lo piovide oppor¬ 
tunities lor bcU(‘r employment; by quicken¬ 
ing the tempo of economic activity, thi.s is 
surely a retrograde step. 

It may appear that these are all 
highly capital-intensive indusl rirs which 
arc put up by larger induslrnil h<'uscs. hut 
in reality this is not quite so. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that automolnlo ancillariee 
hav^ essentially developed ui the ^■^mc•♦ll- 
and medium-scale sectors vSimilarly. in 
the field of petrochemicals a large number 
of units manufacturing end-products from 
basic raw materials are in the small- and 
medium-vS: ale sectors. The manufacture of 
motor trucks caters to the demand of a 
very lai'ge number of self-employed opera¬ 
tors enga.ged in the vital task of assisting 
industry through movement of goods. In 
the context of the determination of the 
Government to create employment-oriented 
schemes for the educated unemployed, the 
step aimed at denying incentives to im¬ 
portant growth-oriented industries appears 

be contradictory. 

Similarly, notit e has been served that 
after May 31, 1974, no development rebate 


How could kulaks tax their own class ? 


By A Special Correspondent 

A PTER presorting an assessment of the 
^ performance of the economy in 1970- 
71, the Economic Survey set out the 
tasks ahead of the country in search for 
economic growth with social justice. It 
admits that its list of these tasks adds 
up “to a formidable fare”. Among its 
policy prescriptions are structural re¬ 
forms along appropnate lines in agri¬ 
culture. It then make.s bold to make a 
statement that cannot but annoy the 
Ministers and bureaucrats wedded to the 
licensing restrictions; “Industrial output 
can be hampered by the often intricate 
procedures for regulation and controls.” 
&ome of its other suggestions merely 
contribute to “clouding the picture.” 

Rut on one major issue the voice of 
"the Economic Survey is loud and clear, 
'fhis is its emphasis on taxing the high 
and growing incomes of the rich farmers. 
The Survey goes on to declare that a 
large part of the country’s fiscal pro¬ 
blems “is linked (sic) with the fact that 
direct taxation in agriculture, more 
.specifically on the affluent peasantry, 
has not made much headway”. And yet 
Mr Chavan has shied away, while refer¬ 
ring to the “imperatives of the situation” 
in the paragraph prefatory to his pro¬ 
posals to raise additional resources, from 
taxing the rich agriculturists. There is 
admittedly the tame proposal to tax 
agricultural tractors by charging a duty 
of 10 per cent od valorem. But there is 
rbtblng to reduce income inequalities in 
the countryside. 

Whether or not the Ecoriomu: 
Surv^,, with Us lack of a single unify¬ 
ing tfitead of economic analysis and 
argiment, is the result of multiple 
authorship is a minor research assign- 
tnent ^hich can be loft to the students 


of Indian English. It is transparent, how¬ 
ever, that if the voice in the Economic 
Survey is of an economist, the hand that 
drafted the Budget is of a politician. 
There is no other way in which it is 
possible to explain the unwarranted and 
unexpected softness with which the rich 
farming community has been left 
untouched. 

The Economic Survey also spoke “of 
a price policy for agriculture which 
would reconcile the interests of the vari¬ 
ous sections of the community and at 
the same time promote the induction of 
new technology”. Of this again, the 
Budget is innocent. This does no-t per¬ 
haps mean that the intentions were not 
there. Mr Chavan has talked of taxing 
products and equipment used in agricul¬ 
tural operations by the richer sections of 
the peasantry. This is preceded by the 
stern statement that Government can¬ 
not “be oblivious of growing inequalities 
in rural areas”. \nd theba.sis of taxation 
has to be the of income or wealth, 
irrespective of whether it is derived 
from agricultural or non-agricultural 
sources. 

What is it that seems to have held 
the Government back at the last minute? 
Surely, it cannot be just the constitu¬ 
tional limitations on the powers of the 
Union Government to tax, real as they 
at present are. If it i.s the common res¬ 
ponsibility of the Centre and the States 
to raise resources fnr economic devrU;p- 
ment, three long months have been lost 
in not , putting the heads together and 
arriving at agreed conclusions on how 
the Centre can get the States to tax 
agricultural incomes. Nor has the Centre 
so far discharged its “duty and obliga¬ 
tion” to point out to the States the re¬ 


sources which remain untapped merely, 
because the Union Government is pre¬ 
cluded by the constitutional provisions 
to impose a levy. 

It is to be hoped that no time will' 
'now be lost in con.sulting the State 
Finance Ministers on the constitutional 
and fiscal issues relating to the taxation 
of agricultural incomes. Unless this is 
done, there is continuing scope not 
merely for wider income disparities but 
also for growing social unrest ip the 
rural areas. The Ecortomir S}Lrvvy speaks 
of the need for broad social harmony 
betw-een different sections of the com¬ 
munity. Our inability to tax agricultural 
incomes is; a major factor making for 
social disharmony and lawlessnes.s in 
the countryside. 

, ‘ The Government cannot throw up 
it.s hands and seek an alibi in “the com- 
plexilic-s of the economic and social 
system and the large ruimber of pressure 
groups at v.'Ork at various levels”, These 
pressure groups wf>rk in every society. 
In many other countries, they are much 
better organised than in India. It ia not 
so much the organised strength of the 
pres.suro groups bv the kulak chara'ter 
of the parly in power which prevents 
It from touching the agricultural in¬ 
comes. Thc' Economic Survey vefons to 
the need for “tact and finesse” in hand¬ 
ling this Dioblevni: not to speak of lad 
or finesse, th(?re seem.s to be anxong 
those who have framed the Budget a 
total lark of will lo move in the direc¬ 
tions indicated by the Survey They 
have unfortunately confined the tax 
gathering effort lo the known and tradi¬ 
tional paths where the laws of doclining 
returns are in operation. 





will bet allowed. Such a measure denies 
the benefit in toto to all investments in 
plant and machinery alter May 31. 1974. 
It one could point to a single piece of in¬ 
centive in our tax laws which has made 
the maximum contribution to industrial 
activity, it would be the provision of 
development rebate. The development re¬ 
bate has also been, a very important factor 
In the modernisation and rehabilitation of 
the old and traditional industries. A large 
number of small-scale industries have been 
planned with limited financial resources 
and have come into existence because of 
the cash generation through the medium 
of development rebate. This cash flow has 
been responsible for enabling the State 
Financial Corporation to flnance upto 75 
per cent to 80 per cent of the capital cost 
of small-scale industries. When the need 
for economic growth and for schemes to 
relieve unemployment are recognised, it is 
difficult to reconcile these objectives with 
the view that development rebate in respect 
of new investment has had a full play. 

The development rebate was also 
serving the purpose of compensating the 
additional cost of capital assets following 
inflationary conditions, The need for in¬ 
dustries to have additional funds to meet 
the increased cost of rehabilitation and 
renovation had been recognised by Mr S 
Bhoothalingam in his report on “Rational¬ 
isation and Simplifleation of Tax Struc¬ 
ture” submitted in 1968, Whilst it is true 
that Mr Bhootbalingam recommended the 
discontinuance of development rebate, he 
was, however, very forthright in making a 
recommendation that an ad hoc deduction 
of 20 per cent of the cost of capital a.ssets 
should be allowed in the computation of 
total income. This was recommended pri¬ 
marily with a view to compensating the 
higher cost of replacement of capital 
assets. 

Another measure which is proposed to 
be enacted through a notification is the 
change of the income tax rules relating to 
the benefit of tax holiday under Section 
80 J of the Act. It has been considered 
an undue generosity on the part of the 
Government to have allowed 6 per cent of 
the total capital base, inclusive of deben¬ 
tures and specified categories of long-term 
borrowings, for the purposes of exemption. 
When the approach of lending institutions 
Is being I'eoriented towards repayment 
capacity and soundness of the venture as 
opposed to personalities of borrowers, this 
measure will prove exceedingly harmful 
In planning small-scale projects with 
limited resources it is essential to plan re¬ 
payment through cash generation. A .sub¬ 
stantial part of the cash generation is ac¬ 
counted for by the exemption from tax on 
41 portion of profits of new irtdusirial 
undertakings. The measure of exemption 
was the sum of 6 per cent of the capital 
employed. It was rightly recognised that 
capital employed in any industrial project 
(including those set up by small-scale 
entrepreneurs) does not only mean the 
resources of the entrepreneurs or 
the risk capital, but also capital raised by 
the entrepreneur for the project. There 
was, therefore, no generosity, intended or 
otherwise* on the part of the Government 
whilst it gave this exemption, Th^* tax 
, holiday in India is restricted to a portion of 
profits whereas a really generous incentive 
measure would be a total tax ex^ption 
in initial years as granted in cerUin coun¬ 
tries* In factk financial institutions wldch 


sUjp^ly the balance lequireinents to aug- . 
iheht the limited risk capital tNre the 
most vitally interested in such a n^easure 
of exemption as it ensured additional 
resources to be utilised for servicing as 
well as for re-payment of‘the loan. This 
measure also, therefore, appears to be op¬ 
posed to the declared objectives of the 
Budget, as also the (Government policy to 
bt-oadbase the Industrial structure over a 
large class of new entrepreneurs. 

So the Budget has withdrawn some of 
the salient lax incentive measures hitherto 
applicable. Another significant concession 
under the Wealth Tax Act is also proposed 
to be withdrawn. Initial Issues of capital 
made by new industrial companies after 
June Ij 1971, will not hereafter qualify for 
wealth tax exemption under Section 
5(i) (xx). It, is true that from an indivi¬ 
dual investor’s point of view no change has 
been made in the existing concession for 
share investments and other approved 
investments up to the limit of Rs 1.50,000. 
However, the present laws contain, in addi¬ 
tion, a total exemption from wealth tax 
for a period of five years for shares of 
initial issues of new industrial companies. 
This exemption does not put any limit on 
the quantum of investment eligible for the 
concession. This was also a measure in¬ 
troduced with a view to re-establishing 
confidence in the corporate sector after 
1964. Its existence has been responsible 
for drawing subscriptions to major long- 
gestation industrial projects such as ferti¬ 
lisers, alloy steels and polyester fibre. The 
other concession in the form of tax credit 
certificates expired as from the last year 
and the withdrawal of the wealth tax 
exemption for new issues after June 1, 
1971, will further adversely affect the rais¬ 
ing of Capital for new industrial projects. 

Another measure affecting the in¬ 
cidence of tax on industrial or commercial 
profits is the proposed ceiling on allowable 
remuneration to employees of business 
enterprises. This appears to be an attempt 
to bring about indirectly a ceiling on in¬ 
come. In principle, a measure of this 
nature may not be unwarranted. However, 
this measure imposes an additional burden 
on the employer. In the context of the 
existing high rates of taxation of business 
profits, measures such as these push up the 
effective tax rates. The suggestion of Mr 
Bhoothalingam was that the gap between 
assessable profits and business profits in a 
commercial sense should be norrowed 
clown. The trend for introducing artificial 
disallowances like this, therefore, acts in 
the reverse direction. Th© Budget speech 
also indicates that the travel allowances 
for employees would be reduced. Such 
measures may or may not achieve the ob¬ 
jectives of curtailing such expenditure but 
they further complicate, rather than ration¬ 
alise, the tax structure. 

Further, it has been stated that better 
organisation is still the major outstanding 
task for both industry and exports. From 
time to time it has been stated that the 
public sector does not attract the proper 
talent owing to the restrictions on the 
quantum of remuneration. If industrial 
enterprises are to build the proper organi¬ 
sation manned with people with proper 
expertise and, at the same time, if we are 
to prevent the drain of talent from the 
country which is so much in evidence in 
the la8^ lew years, such measures may be 
legkrdii^ a|t bein^hasty^ At the sHne time 
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extreme strain by the;of per- 
sonal taxation, and ftirther mea^ 

sures sUch as these niay cmwe;,^:kdditloiial 

strain. 

Similarly, in the, personal 

taxation, it is proposed the sur¬ 
charge from 10 per cent tb cent on 

incomes over Rs 15,000. Th^ i'- per cent 
increase in surcharge has an -effect of 
Increasing the tax burden 425 per cent 
at higher levels. As a conseqi;f,^Ce^ thg 
maximum marginal rate of t«ac bn income 
beyond Rs 2 lakhs toudves per cent. 
Before the staggering inaxjimupi rate of 
93.5 per cent imposed, by the last Budget 
had operated even for a single, year, we 
find this further burden being cast. In 
fact, on an income of over Rg 1 lakh the 
marginal rate would uow be 92; per cent 
which is very nearly the maximum rat© 
prescribed last year for incomes over Rs 2 
lakhs. At the same time, thfa, measure 
should be read in conjunction with the 
levy of wealth tax in chargeable.cases even 
on the first Rs 1 lakh of chargewe wealth. 

Such a measure would very' severely 
hit the class of new entrepreneurs and 
small-scale self-employed men Which is 
sought to be encouraged. The increase in 
the personal income tax at all levels over 
Rs 15,000 would affect the capacity of this 
class to have a decent living and at the 
same time meet the obligations for repay¬ 
ment of loans, etc. So also the basic 
wealth lax places such persons at a dis¬ 
advantage as compared to others who may 
choose to make their investments in the 
exempted categories rather than deploying 
their resources for their own small-scale 
business. 

When dispassionately referring to the 
impact of the Budget on economic growth 
one cannot fail to mention the radical rise 
of wealth tax on wealth over Rs 15 lakhs; 
Thi.s follows very closely the increases 
made last year which are yet to fully come 
into operation and make their effects felt. 
Quite apart from the socio-political objec¬ 
tives, the present measures would severely 
affect the personal motivation to which 
reference has been made earlier. The aim 
of the Budget while dispensing ^cial 
justice should not to kill incentive,^ 
initiative and hard work, which ^he 
foundations of individual enterprise. 

The general expectation this year was 
that the (Government would come out with 
a budget that showed a totally bold ap¬ 
proach to the problems of the nation, 
backed as the Government Is by a massive 
mandate. The real problems which are 
the bane of the economic health of the 
nation and which have not been attacked 
in a frontal manner are: (1) "nte contri¬ 
bution to the revenues of Government 
by the public sector, (2) the contribution 
to be made by the ag^icultura^ sector, ana 
(3) the corrupting influence ^4 attendaoi 
evils of tax evasion and htaclc ibon^. 

With regard to the (tontrilnitton 
public sector the nation . hkg/btefn witihS 
since the days ol the Seco^^ 

Ban when an impetus 
li^ent of a public 
The public 

fields end tu ® 
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dominant monopoly position. Despite this, 
the contribution to the revenues has been 
strikingly dismal. Year after year, 
Finance Ministers hove been stating that 
steps are being taken to improve the work¬ 
ing of the public sector. Some time ago 
the public was asked to stoo the criticism 
of the public sector on the ground that the 
test of profitability cannot necessarily be 
applied to the public sector It i.s, how¬ 
ever, a matter of some consolation that In 
his present Budget (Speech the Finance 
Minister has admitted that the public sec¬ 
tor has necessarily to yield a sizable sur¬ 
plus since surplus is a key source for 
future growth. The nation must face the 
truth that, in planning and allocation of 
scarce resources, the utmost sense of dis¬ 
cipline must bo observed in all sectors and 
utilisation or appropriation of such re¬ 
sources must satisfy the ultimate economic 
test of performance. 

It is to be hoped that m the foresee¬ 
able future efficient performance by the 
public sector would be a reality rather 
than a mirage. The disquieting feature is 
that not only are the commercial and in¬ 
dustrial undertakings in the public sector 
not making an adequate contribution but 
even established contributors to Govern¬ 
ment revenues such as the Railways and 
Post and Telegraphs have become sources 
of drain. Before the success of the expen- 
ment of the public sector to which we are 
committed is demonstrated to the nation, 
another theory is now being canvassed. It 
is now said that the Government attaches 
considerable significance to the establish¬ 
ment of a joint sector. Time alone can 
predict the outcome of this new philosophy. 


The second major problem which 
should be considered in Government bud¬ 
geting is in regard to the contribution by 
the agricultural sector. The mor© or less 
crushing burden of direct taxes^ with rates 
of income tax, wealth tax, gift tax and 
estate duty which border on expropriation, 
follow necessarily from such rates being 
applied to an infinitesimally small fraction 
of the population which is engaged in the 
non-agncultural sector. It has been esti¬ 
mated that during the year 196^70 the 
national income was of the order of about 
Rs 31,000 croies. It could be safely as¬ 
sumed that over W per cent of this 
national income was accounted for by agri¬ 
culture. In spite of this, there is practi¬ 
cally no contribution from this sector to 
the direct tax revenues of the Central 
Government Nor do the States, who 
receive substantial allocations out of the 
Central Government resources, make any 
significant attempt to collect and levy 
taxes on agricultural income. The total 
tax revenues of the Government are ex¬ 
pected to cross Rs 3,600 crores. In a vast 
country with a low per capita rate and 
where agriculture escapes a significant 
burden of direct taxation, this represents a 
very formidable proportion of the gross 
national product. 

It is, however, heartening to note that 
despite the obvious political pressures 
that would build up, the Finance Minister 
has made bold to state that ultimately the 
basis of tax has to be the size of income 
or wealth iiTespective of whether it is 
derived from agricultural or non-agncul- 
tural purees. A promise has been held 
out that the queslipn of taxation of the 


ai^cultural sector would be Uk&x on hand 
in consultation With the States so that 
there may be a more eqtjiitable distribu- 
tion of the bwrdeh of taxation. It remafn* 
to be seen as to how far this promise is 
fulfilled in the years to come. 

The third area which is by far the 
most important and which is re«)onsible 
for the greatest evils in the social, econo¬ 
mic and political fields Is that of tax 
evasion. With the severely steep rates of 
taxation, tax evasion has become a ven- 
profitable proposition. It may be signi¬ 
ficant to note that as soon as income 
reaches the level of Rs 30.000, the rate of 
tax on all further income exceeds 50 per 
cent. According to the Budget proposals 
the rate on such excess would be 57 5 per 
cent rising steeply thereafter till the maxi¬ 
mum rate of 97.75 per cent is reached Tax 
evasion on a large scale has been attri¬ 
buted to this phenomenon whereby the 
State becomes more than a major sharer 
of additional income generation. Whatever 
may be the causes of tax evasion, a posi¬ 
tive and concerted action should be taken 
by the Government to rid the nation and 
the society of this evil. 

Instead of attacking the real evil of 
tax evasion, it Is distressing to plati¬ 
tudes such as that it is generally the well- 
to-do and the rich who evade taxes. The 
tendency to lump up avoidance and eva¬ 
sion shows the total apathy on the part of 
the Government to come to grips with the 
problem of evasion which is the real evil 
It is further difficult to understand the 
basis of the generalisation that the nch 
and the well-to-do are the prindpal cul¬ 
prits in such matters. 

The Government has been anxious for 
several years to make a sigmficant impact 
on the glaring inequalities in income and 
wealth and to curb ostentatious consump¬ 
tion. It is time that the authorities 
realised that at the root of ostentatious 
consumption lies the rampant tax evasion 
It is not the honest and law-abiding citi¬ 
zens who indulge in ostentatious consump¬ 
tion and in display of glaring inequalities 
in income and wealth. As a matter of 
fact, with the severe rates of taxation m 
force for the past several years, it is com¬ 
mon knowledge that no honest tax-paying 
citizen can afford any ostentatious con¬ 
sumption. In fact, for a large number of 
such persons, it is extremely difftemt to 
maintain even a decent standard of life. It 
is the evil of tax evasion which has a very 
corroding influence on society, not to men¬ 
tion the economic evils such as inflation 
which it also causes. 

Newspaper reports have indicated 
that the high-powered committee aP‘ 
pointed by the Government to go into this 
question of tax evasioil had submitted an 
interim report a couple of days before the 
Budget. 'Diere is no reference in the Bud¬ 
get speech to the interim report. The 
nation looks up to the Government for the 
clean administration that has been pro¬ 
mised and for a concerted effort towards 
attacking the evil of unaccounted money 
It is in this direction alone that the solu¬ 
tion to the problems of the country tics, 
and not in empty slogans pt social justice, 
programmes for ushering in an equalitarto 
society or in dogmas of soclglknA The 
eradication pf tax evasion and Uhacpounted 
money by itself will hrtng In mean¬ 
ingful socialism. 
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Egalitarianism yes; growth no 

» 

By a Special Correspondent 


although thL exci 

^ Budget relfitc's mam 


Budf^et relfitc's mainly to the tax pro¬ 
posals. tho Budget is really an instrument 


for regulating the woikmg ot the economy 
and determining the ctmrse along which 
It should proceed 'fhis it can do by the 
pattern, and volume of its expenditure as 
well as by the magnitude and content of 
Its resource mobilisation policy. The 
volume of expenditure proposed to be in¬ 
curred by the Government determines 
Significantly the level of activity It can 
stimulate certain sectors or dampen, acti¬ 
vity m other sectors of the economy, 
directly as well as indirectly. It can affect 
the incomes of the sections of society it 
chooses Through its tax proposals it can 
control the volume of resources available 
to other sectors and thus regulate their 
expenditure, both on consumption and in¬ 
vestment. It can stimulate some sections 
and provide a disincentive to others Thus, 
the Budget should be viewed as an instru¬ 
ment for the overall regulation of the 
economy and its direction towards desired 
goals rather than as a provider of thnlls 
and shocks. 


The Economic Survey is supposed tp 
be a curtain-raiser to the Budget It made 
the following points regarding the stale of 
the economy, (i) Although the per¬ 
formance of the economy was satisfactory, 
sectors other than agriculture did not do 
as well as exoected; there was need to in¬ 
crease progress m certain sectors of 
agriculture itself and m industry; (ii) The 
behaviour of prices gave cause for con¬ 
cern, although there wa^s a degree of 
stability; (iii) Private industrial invest¬ 
ment has been patchy, inspite of pro¬ 
pitious conditions and excei^ capacity 
Lontinues to exist in certain' industries; 
and (iv) The balance of payments needs 
careful watch because imports have begun 
to increase. Hence the inference that the 
Budget would pay special attention io in¬ 
ducing overall growth and particularly 
growth in the industrial sector would 
have been justified; and that to ensure 
price stability, as much emphasis on 
greater production of agricultural raw 
materials and intermediates would be 
placed as on resource mobilisation and the 
restriction of consumer demand. Tn addi¬ 
tion, of course, the social objectives of 
providing more employment and reducing 
inequality of income and concentration of 
wealth would be pursued. 

Although these objectives are staled 
to be the goals which the Budget is seek¬ 
ing to achieve, a closer look at the Bud¬ 
get gives the impression that sufficient 
attention has not been paid to these as¬ 
pects. The Plan outlay has been stepped 
up by Rs 165 crores from the interim bud¬ 
get of March 1971. Although this means 
an increase of Rs 172 crores from the Bud¬ 


get figures of 1970-71, it is staxed that the 
step-up would be in the neighbourhood ot 
Rs 300 crores if account is taken of the 
likely actuals for 1970-71, It would be 
nice to believe that the step-up would be 
of this order, but there is no certainty that 
there would be no shortfall between the 
Budget provision and actuals m 1971-72. 
There is nothing m our record so far to 
show that we are gomg to suddenly turn 
a new leaf this yeftr. If It is assum^ that 
the extent of shortfall is of the same order, 
the increase m Plan outlay may not be 
much more than the increase between the 
two Budget figures. This is obviously not 
a sharp increase in terms of the require¬ 
ments of the situation described in the 
Survey, Besides, if an allowance is made 
for the price increase so far, the increase 
in Plan outlay may be even leSs! 

A breakdown of this outlay shows that 
the largest increases are in expenditures 
on agriculture and ^lied programmes and 
social services Increases m outlay on 
power, industries and railways seem to be 
marginal. Hiese are sectors In which out¬ 
lay has to be substantially higher if capa¬ 
city built up in the public sector for heavy 
engineering and heavy electrical manu¬ 
facture is to be utilised fully. Also if the 
current power shortage that is affecting 
large parts of Northern India is taken into 
account, a step-up in the outlay on power 
would be essential for both agricultural 
and indu.strial growth 

The exclusive emphasis on agriculture 
and social services is somewhat odd. The 
Survey specifically states that 'The de¬ 
mand emanating from agriculture current¬ 
ly rails for only a limited draft on existing 
industrial capacity”. Is this ah instance of 
the left hand of the Fmance Ministry not 
knowing what the right hand does? It 
must be conceded that the employment 
potential of such expenditure is much 
greater. Has the Fmance Minister been so 
overwhelmed by the problem of employ¬ 
ment that he has overlooked the con¬ 
sequences of a faster rate of Industrial 
growth for further investment and the 
balance of payments? A revival of indus¬ 
trial activity on a much larger scale would 
have helped to solve to a large extent the 
problem of unemplojrment among the 
educated, particularly the tech^cally 
educated. The Thakkar Committee report, 
which has been accepted by the Govern¬ 
ment, has pointed out that some of the 
schemes proposed for employing engi¬ 
neers and technicians have not been 
attractive because they do not provide the 
satisfaction of using the particular skill 
and training acquired. A revival of in¬ 
dustry would have been perhaps a better 
way ot utilising the funds set aside for 
programmes for pto^dinir epiployment 


If the increase in Plan outlaj'.is only 
around Rs X55 crores, the difference be. 
tween this amount apd the increase in total 
outlay of Rs 434 crores must be spent on 
non-plan items. In view of the tightness 
of resource position and the need to in¬ 
vest as much as possible tot future growth, 
non-essential expenditure should have 
been controlled firmly. Obviously this has 
not been possible. A smell part of it is 
due to the sudden influx of refugees from 
East Bengal. 

Let us now look at resource mobili¬ 
sation. The proposals for taxation are 
said to have three objectives—greater 
equality in sharing the burdens, simplicity 
of administration with a view to minimis¬ 
ing evasion and stability of the price level 
It is surprising that the growth objective 
does not have any mention in the list of 
principles No attention seems to have 
been paid to the need to encourage the 
saving habits of the population as also to 
ensure that a fair proportion of savings is 
deployed within the private sector itself 
Instead of enunciating these principles we 
seem to have proceeded on the old basis 
of realising as much revenue as possible 
through taxation under a few heads. 

It is difficult to see how the new sur¬ 
charge levied on incomes above Rs 15,000 
per annum can be looked upon as an 
egalitarian measure: it is a fiat levy on all. 
It will probably affect most fhose who 
have salary incomes because the levies 
hardly matter to those who do not pay 
taxes: and this would also be the class of 
people who would be affected by the other 
proposals made in this Budget, pai^cularly 
the one relating to the quantum of deduc¬ 
tion on account of contributions to pr 9 vi- 
dent funds, life insurance premia etc 
The much-abused civil sefygnt end the 
business executive will be affected the 
most. 

The proposals regarding wealth tax 
seem to reflect the current philosophy 
that there should be a ceiling On wealth. 
This can hardly be objected to sifice Mr 
Chavan repeat^ly refers to the massive 
mandate his party has received the 
electorate to usher in the 90 oialis!l; state. 
If he had paid some attention tb IfO effect 
on individual savingSj particulai^ whan 
private investment is exported thrive, 
he may not have been oo Also 

while many loopholes for eva^dn have 
been plugged, there is a dangw^'lhat new 
instruments of corruption and harassment 
may have been created. 

There is no mention, however, of any 
direct taxatton of the incomes of 
affluent sections of rural sodef^. The 
Finance Minister takes refuge the 

constitutional constraints qn the powers of 
the Centre tp tax items whifdt le^itiinstely 
hi^ohg to ffie dieted im hw noted 
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by many, the massive mandate could have 
been to remove this anomaly but 

perhaps political considerations have 
dictated otherwise Hus softness for the 
rural rich can also be seen fiom th(‘ fad 
that while he has several proposals regard¬ 
ing the valuation of urban property, the 
same concern for a proper valuation of 
rural property is not shown, 

Th^ withdrawal of tax concessions to 
various industries seems to be a step m 
the right direction. Although this may 
bring a chorus of protest from the affected 
industries, there is no reason why society 
should have provided all the concessions 
to these industries in an over-pi otected 
market, on top of access to large amounts 
of capital on unduly favourable terms. 
The withdrawal of these concessions, it is 
to be hoped, will lead to more efficient 
working of the industries. The minimum 
change that has been made with regard to 
corporate taxation may have some bene¬ 
ficial effect on pnvate investment. 

Although a number of changes are 
being made in excise duties, the bulk of 
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the revenue comes from only two items, 
namely, cigarettes and motor spirit. In 
relying on cigarettes to provide so much 
levenue, the Finance Minister has followed 
the footsteps of his “non-socialist" pre¬ 
decessors wMth about the same degree of 
levity. It IS difficult to say that a ciga¬ 
rette like Char Minar is a luxury item. To 
the extent that these and such other 
brands are consumed by the educated un¬ 
employed, white collar public sector em¬ 
ployees and industrial workers, the 
Finance Minister is dipping into non¬ 
affluent pockets. Perhaps this is to be 
interpreted as a measure of ‘‘spreading the 
tax burden equitably on all sections of 
society,’^ 

Past experience has shown that taxa¬ 
tion has not had much effect on the 
consumption of motor spirit. It is to be 
hoped that this massive increase in the 
duty on it will bring about such a curb on 
consumption. Here again it is necessary to 
be careful because there will be pressure 
by the individual car owners to shift the 
tax to the organisations which employ 
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them A rash of stalt cars can easily rie« 
feat this move. Secondly, wiU this not pm 
up the cost of public transportation tn I 
certain extent? Nor can it be arguod 
that by levymg a duty on one or two 
petroleum products, it is possible to con- 
.serve scarce foreign exchaf^gt^ to be paid 
for imported crude oil Unless concerted 
action is taken* to liimt the consumption 
of the whole range of products that ran be 
distilled out of crude petroleum^ this ob¬ 
jective will not be achieved. 

In order to satisfy those ideologues 
who want the rural affluent to be taxed 
the Finance Minister has made a gesture 
in the form of a duty of 10 per cent on 
agricultural tractors. Tractors arc not 
bought every day by fanners, howsoever 
rich, and this is indeed a poor substitute 
for a tax on their income. One must how¬ 
ever congratulate the Finance Minister on 
his courage m doing even this much. 

All these import and excise levies 
may not do much to raise the price level. 
Essential commodities have been left out 
Even if the prices of items like shampoos 
and hair oils do rise, they cannot do any 
great harm to the development effort 
There is, however, the problem of a deficit 
of Rs 220 crores. Its effect on prices will 
depend upon the increase in money supply 
which will result from it. The increase m 
money supply during 1970-71 seems to 
have been of the order of Rs 600 crores, 
that is, an increase of 9.2 per cent over 
the previous year. If the deficits in the 
State Budgets are of the same magnitude 
a.s in 1970-71, h is possible that the in¬ 
crease in money supply in 1971-72 may not 
be much higher than last year. This will 
of course mean an increase of only about 
8 per cent or so over the previous year It 
.should be possible for the economy to 
absorb this without any adverse effect on 
prices, provided the national income m* 
creases at about the same rate as in 1970-71 
This is an important proviso. Agricultural 
growth was mainly re.sponsible for the 
high rale of growth of national income 
last year. As the probability of a fifth 
g(K)d season does not appear to be high, 
the consequences of such a measure of 
deficit financing for price stability cannot 
be stated with any certainly. 

The overall impression of the Budget 
IS that the ruling party is still more pre¬ 
occupied with egalitarianism than growth 
This Is somewhat surprising because* the 
Prime Minister in her address to trade 
union leaders a few days ago is reported to 
have stated categorically that rapid growth 
IS probably the best solution to the prob¬ 
lem of poverty. While attention should 
be paid to the reduction of inequality m 
order to provide an incentive to various 
sections of society to participate in the 
national effort for growth, our prime con¬ 
cern .should be the process of growth. The 
Budget in its tax proposals has shown 
sufficient awareness of the former; but its 
expenditure proposals have hardly shown 
any awareness of the need for dynamism. 
This is because, one suspects, it is so much 
easier to cut down tall popple^ than to 
grow new ones. The latter requires the 
absorption of modem management techni¬ 
ques, wholesale revamping of administra¬ 
tive structure and procedures, and ^ 
clearer understanding of the. process of 
growth. These are difficult tasks; they call 
for knowledge, patience and perseverance 
It is so much easier to shout, Ifkf the Ked 
Queen, ‘‘Off with their heads^” 


sowing the seeds of progr^ 
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TAUGET : TOMORROW 

HOW IBM ao a corporate citizen 

is working: towards 

the country’s hopes and aspirations. 



India is a country with great 
expectations, marching towards a 
future that offers more to more people. 

Participating in this nation*building 
task is IBM. By making India's first 
computers, it is accelerating the 
nation's economy. Making optimum 
use of scarce resources and releasing 
locked-up capital for productive 
investment. IBM computers are 
helping indian companies win foreign 
markets. 


More. 

Computers are opening up new 
careers, creating new techniques and 
skills. IBM is passing on its world-wide 
technological know-how to about 400 
vendors in India to make 
computer-age components. 

IBM India-made, equipment is also 
exported to 40 countries. 

IBM is privileged to be involved in the 
challenge of building a new tomorrow. 
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Commerce, June'S^ mi 


An inflationary fiscal philosophy 


By Narottom Shah 


U/HKN, after the two years of agri- 
cultural disaster—1965-66 and 1966-67 
—one assessed the record of India’s eco¬ 
nomic growth since 1960-6J, the picture 
that emerged was depressing. Between 
1969-61 and 1966-67, the real national in¬ 
come increased by only 15 per cent 
Almost all of this increase was, so to say, 
wiped out by the increase m population 



aggregate and per capita real income 
worked out at 3.60 and 1.34 per cent, 
respectively Broadly speaking, the pace 
of 1950s was maintained in 1960s also. So 
far so good. 

But, this should not give us any 
gi*ound for complacency- For, while the 
recent record of growth is reasonably good, 
we cannot take the continuance of this 
trend for granted. Particularly, the possi¬ 
bility of setbacks in the coming years w'p- 
ing out the progress of the recent years 
cannot be ruled out entirely. 

Ominous pointers 

Let Us begin with agriculture If the 
recent growth record of India has been 
good, It has been mainly because of the 
good j)erformance of agriculture. As one 
examines the relevant data, one has a 
nagging doubt that a good part of the re¬ 
cent performance of agriculture is attri¬ 
butable to good moffeoons. If so, one or 
two bad monsoons in the coming years can 
make a big change in the economic situa¬ 
tion of the country. 

Particularly noteworthy in this con¬ 
nection is the disappointing performance 
of the industrial sector m recent years 
Turning to the recent months, we should 
note that the seasonally adjusted Index of 
Industrial Production reached its peak in 
April 1970. This peak has not again been 
reached, let alone surpassed during the 
subsequent 12 months. With an average 
increase of only 23 per cent in industrial 
production, the fiscal year 1970-71 was a 


year of near-stagnation for this vital sec¬ 
tor. The causes of this stagnation are 
deep-seated; and putting the industrial 
sector back to the long-term growth rate 
of at least 7 per cent per annum is going 
to be a pretty tough job. The achievement 
of the Fourth Plan target rate of 10 per 
cent per annum appears to be out of quej>- 
tion. 

Finally, one more point in this con¬ 
text. If the performance of the economy 
during the late 1960s was reasonably good, 
it was, by and large, because of the 
tremendous developmental effort put m 
during the late 1950s and the early 1960s. 
Owing to the familiar gestation lag, what 
We sowed in previous years we reaped in 
the late 1960s. But it so happened that our 
sowing activity, i.e., our investment acti¬ 
vity, suffered a serious setback in late 
19Ms Thus, after reaching a peak level 
in 1965-66, the tempo of investment as well 
as Plan expenditure in real terms has been 
going down more or less steadily through¬ 
out the subsequent five years (see Table 2 
and the chart alongside). If the sowing 
activity in late 1960s has been falling, one 
can imagine its impact on what we are go¬ 
ing to reap in early 1970s. The emergence 
in recent months of shortages of steel, 
power and railway wagons is a clear warn¬ 
ing that the limits of reaping the benefits 
of heavy investments in early 1960s are 
being reached. Even in respect of agricul¬ 
ture, it appears that the limits of the green 
revolution would be soon reached if fur¬ 
ther large investments are not made m 
irrigation works. So. unless fresh and 


of the same order, with the result that the 
per capita real income in 196^67 was about 
the same as it was in 1960-61’ (see Table 1 
and the chart alongside). It implied that 
these six years were years of economic 
stagnation. This was the tune when some 
of the gloomiest forecasts relating to the 
Indian economy were made. 'Hien came 
the years of rapid recovery and even some 
real advance. After 1966-67, the real 
national income started rising rapidly. The 
pace of growth was so good that even the 
per capita real income advanced at a 
briidE pace. The previous peak of per 
capita real income of 1964-65 was crossed 
for the first time in 1969-70. There was 
further increase in 1970-71. Thus, within 
fcMir years after 1966-67, the per capita real 
income increased by 14 ner cent—a com¬ 
mendable record by Indian standards. 
What wap lost in the early 1960s was 
made up in the subsequent years. As a 
result, during the ten years ended 1970-71. 
the average luiiiu4 rate of increase of 


Table 1 : Index numbers of net national product at constaot prices 

(1960.61«il(Kl) 



Total net national product 

Pfr capita net national product 

Year 


Tercentage 


Far^tage 



inrreaae (-b) or 


inoreaae (+) or 


Index 

decrease (—) 

Index 

decoreasa (—) 


numbers 

over the 

numbers 

over the 



previous year 


pvevkraa year 

1960-61 . 

1000 


1000 


1961-62 . 

103-5 

+ 3-5 

101-2 

4- i*2 

1962-63 . 

105-6 

-f 2-0 

101-0 

— 0*2 

1963 64 . 

111*7 

-f 5-8 

104-4 

4* 3*4 

1964-65. 

U9-7 

■f 7-2 

100*6 

4* 6*0 

1966-66. 

113-0 

— 5-6 

101-3 

— 7*6 

1966-67 (a) . 

114*7 

-f 1-5 

100*5 

— 0*8 

1967-66 (o) . 

125-3 

•f 0-2 

107*6 

4* 7*0 

1968-69 (a) . 

126-3 

^ 2-4 

107*7 

+ 0*2 

1969-70 (o) . 

135-1 

4- 5-3 

110*8 

+ 8*9 

1970-71 (6) . 

142-5 

+ 6-5 

114*2 

4* 3-1 

Compound annual rate of growth 
bobmwn 1960-61 and 19701 

- • 

3-60 

•• 

i 

i->>1- 


. Dr iSkafi ii Chief of the Commerce 
Reaeoreh Bureau. 


KOTES: (o) Prorieional. (6) Eetimatod by Gommeree Rese o eeli Buvoao. 
BOURGEr Od'PenddedI of India* Eoenomie JSurvtfft p* 78* 
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Ci>tmer«, Ut 7 , 


TRENDS U IfWESTMENT 

Cross CorUoi romofion os p^rcfnt of Gross Nqtionol Product 



•I! ‘ 


Commwfre Pe^carrh 8ur«ou s esTwnofes 




-I- L 1 
w 


-L_ J_I_L-....L..,. (.. 
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^ ^ ^ i s 


nece-iSanly he^vy investment is put in 
swiftly, particularly m the public sector, 
We might bo m for prolonged shortages of 
Vinous sliaiegic items and other con- 
sfr lints with all their implication^ for the 
pice of economic growth. 

It IS in this context that one has to 
View the contribution that the Union Bud¬ 
get ff>r 1971-72 might be cxnocted to make 
to the giowth process In the Indian 
f <■ onomy 

Step-Up in Plan outlay 

Under these i ucumstaners, it is gon'‘- 
rally agieed that thoio iR a need to step 
up the Plan outlay sharply In the rourse 
of his Budget soeech the Union Finance 
Minister, Mr Y B rhavan, proposed an 
incre<iso of R& 155 crores in the Central 
Plan outlay over the budgeted level for 
the preceding year He said “This re- 
piesent^j an increase- of more than Rs 300 
I rores over the likely actual level of 


(Plan) expenditure m 1970-71’'. Against a 
piovisioft of Rs 635 crores for Central 
assistance to the State plans m the Budget 
tor 1970-71 he ha,s oroposed an allocation 
hf Rs 700 Cl ores for 1971-72 The next day 
the Finance Secretary gave a briefing to 
the press in the course of which some 
more details about the Annual Plan for 
1971-72 were given Firstly, the Annual 
Plan pvpcn liture (Centre and States) for 
1971-72 w^as placed at Rs 3,024 crores No 


thfln Rs 600 Crores over the hkely outlay 
in 197041 If We go by these figures, tb^ 
Union Gewernment seems to be promising 
a^ut 25 per cent increase in the Annual 
Plan outlay this year If this objectivo i 
fulfillod, It would undoubtedly be regarot a 
as an achievement of the highest ord»T 
In the process Mr Y B Chavan land< j 
himself m a deficit of Rs 397 crores Fi. 
ing his task with a rare boldness ir 
imposed fresh taxes which in a full via 


Table 3 : Budgeted provisioii for the Annual Plan; 1971-72 

(R« crores) 


^ -- 


— 

I ( eutrnl br^'tor 

Budget 
J970 71 

Budimt 
1971 72 
(May) 

{a) 

(i) Mot ftom Coatrul Go\pinnuut’B Budget 

1.076 

1 207 

(ii) Jntomal iosouix^ob of publu sector undcrtakingRi 

202 

205 

(ill) Other aouicofl 

14 

28 

iSub totftl toi Contial Plan (i } Ji-f in) 

1,292 

1.440 ~ 

(b) Cent rally Sponaoi'cd TMun S( homt^s Iniplemoutod bj Staton 

119 

llJ 

Sub total for i ontral Sictoi («)+(6) 

1,411 

1,581 

TI Vmon Territories 

(c) Terntoru'fl without Lrgidatun' (ineludiug "VEFA) I 

1 38 

41 

(<7) Tointonen Mith Legwlaturo 

[_ 

4t 

Sub total for Union rnriitunes (c.)-j-(rf) 

76 

S') 

Ill hUilrs 



(c) Coutrjl a'wi'itance for .Static 1 Ians 

615 

I 700 

(A)] Total Finnm lu PixiMHionfoi the Plan out of Oontral KeaDureen(1 1 J1 f ill) | 

2,122 

i 2,3()8 

(U) Statf«’own Tx^floiiroen 

52S 

0% 

Total Annual Plan f \pt rulituie (A f \) 

2,050 

3,024 

-- — - --- -- 


. .. _ 


SOintCBS (U For Stotea’ own ipsourfos Briefing of Iho &>cctotai> of the Mmibtrj of Finance, as 
rtpoited in Tunes of huha eluted May 30, 1971 

{2) For othei Oovtnmunt of rridia, L^ipUtuntonf Mnnorandum on the Budget of the 

( rtUrtd Cfotnnmtnijor I'Pl 72. I’uit I, Mft\ 1971, p 10 

(')) 'lotah derived b> us 


figure foi the actual Annual Plan outlay m 
the preceding year was given However, 
ac ording to the orcss reports, the Finance 
Secretary said that at Ra 3,024 crores the 
pioposcd Annual Plan outlay for the cui- 
rent fiscal year icpresonted a nsc of more 


would yield Rs 294 crores However, dur 
mg the remaining months of the current 
fiscal year, the new taxes would fetch 
Rs 220 crores, out of w'hich Rs 177 crorrs 
would accrue to the Central exchequer and 
the remaining Rs 43 crores would be the 
share of the State Governmenb 


Tablo 2 : of developmental clforU in India 





Pubhe tor Plon outlav 









C»n>ss rapital 




- - 

- 

At 1003 00 pt n,o'» 

foi mat um 


Year 


At current pi iee« 

Art poi cent of 

(Rirt eiorcrt) 

poi rent of 




(Ra irorca) 

(jrNP 






(1) 

(^) 

(3) 

(4) 

1900 00 



2,330 

10 7 

2.129 

** 

17 9 

1960-67 



2.M5 

8 6 

l.OOl 

in 5 

1967 0S 



2,085 

7 0 

1 1,040 

11 1 

1908 09 



2 370 i 

1 

1,890 1 

1 j 

1 12 8 

1909 70 



2,170 

6 0 

1,600 I 

12 6 

1970 71 



2.440 

0 6 

1 1.778 ' 

1 

' 12 2 

1971 72 


r' 

3,03 i i 


2,001 1 

NA 



_ _^ 

1 ____ 

--- — 

-- 

— _ _ _ ^ 

SOUUt’ES 5 

Col (I) 

ill) ITMUiirig Otm\mi«uon, B<whc reiatmg to the Indtein Economy I960 51 



to 1908-69. (Doeombei 1900) for Pi05 66 and 1000 07 



{b) Ooviimmf'ut of India. “Munwln of Fiiwinc©, EcoHwme Suney 1970 71, (May 
1071) for 1SW7 «« to 1971 72 

Col (2) THirivod from column (1) bv wing tbo official eBtimatoa of ONP for the voars upto 
1900 70 Foi 1970 71 wo have UBod our cstlmatoe of GNF at Rp. $0,950 croros. 

OpI (?) * Derived by dalntmg column (1) ynth the lielp of mdex numbera of wholoBalo pnoea 
(Baee 1901 02^100) It haft been assumed that the average mcreaae m prices m 
y 1971-72 vrould be 0 per cent. 

msi . .. .. 


In Table 3 is set forth the picture of 
the financing side of the Annual plan foi 
1971-72 as it emerges from tbe Budget 
papers and the press briefing of thr' 
Finance Secietary It wull be seen that out 
of the total Annual Plan outlay of Rs 3,024 
crores, Rs 1,440 crores or 48 per cent would 
be soent in the Central sector. The re¬ 
maining Rs 1,584 crores or 52 per cent of 
the total Would be spent by the States and 
Union Temtones The size of the State 
plans would be R« 1,499 crores. Thi*; 
would be financed by the Central assis¬ 
tance for the State plans of the order of 
Rs 700 crores supplemented by further 
C«itral assistance of Rs 143 crores foi' 
those schemes which would be imple¬ 
mented by the States but would be 
sponsored and financed by the Central 
Government The remaining 44 per cent— 
Rs 656 crores m absolute terms—would be 
financed by the States out of their own 
resources. It appears that the States have 
promised that they would rai$e the r®' 
sources of this order for their pl^ni. 

On the fece of it, the finandal ecbeme 
looks tmite good* Yet, lUi thto heroif 

^ Jr n « ^ '**31 
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efforts of Mr Y. B. Chavan notwithstaad- 
ing, We are quite apprehensive that the 
story of shortfalls in Plan expenditure 
which has become quite familiar to us in 
recent years, is likely to be repeated this 
year also. 

Let Us take the experience of the first 
two years of the Fourth Plan. According 
to the Budget estimates, the Annual Plan 
outlay for 196ft-70 was fixed at Rs 2,271 
crores (Economic Survey^ 1969^70 Febru¬ 
ary 1970, pp. 92-93). However, it now 
transpires that the actual expenditure may 
be lower at Rs 2,176 crores {Economic 
Survey 1970-71, May 1971, p. 108). There 
would thus be a shortfall of about Rs 100 
crores. As for 1970-71. the latest Economic 
Survey put.s the budgeted outlay on the 
Annual Plan for thatyear at Rs 2.822 crores. 
But if we go by the Finance Secretary’s 
press briefing, the actual may be around 
Rs 2,400 crores implying a shortfall of 
about Rs 400 crores. 

All this is of course in money terms, 
i.e., at current price.s. Because of the 
steadily increasing prices, however, the 
real value of the actual Plan outlay is still 
lower. If We look at the data presented 
in. column 3 of Table 2, it would appear 
that, evaluated in real terms, the Plan out¬ 
lay during the last two years appears to 
have been about two-thirds of the real 
outlay in 1965-66. Even if We take into 
account the change in the coverage of 
the term of Plan outlay when one Plan 
end.s and another Plan begins, the basic 
picture does not change Very much. 

In brief, while every year, at the time 
of the budget, the Indian Finance Minis¬ 
ters make a heroic effort to raise the Plan 
outlay, the actual step-up in real terms is 
nowhere near the promise held out at the 
time of the budget. Since this has been 
happening so frequently, it is worthwhile 
probing a litUe deeper into this awkward 
phenomenon. 

Crisis of resources 

Since the available data for 1970-71 
relate to development expenditure—rather 
than the Plan outlay—of the Central 
Government only, we shall discuss the 
problem in these terms. (As is well-known, 
the record of the State Governments is 
much worse). We may begin by noting 
the fact that so far as the Central Govern- 
mi‘nt is concerned there was no shortfall 
in tax revenue in 1979-71. Against the Bud¬ 
get estimates of Rs 2,390 crores, the actual 
tax revenues w^ere higher at Rs 2,442 
crores (both the figures are exclusive of 
the share of the States). And yet, there 
was a shortfall of Rs 137 crores in the 
development expenditure of the Central 
Government, Against the Budget alloca¬ 
tion of Rs 1,500 crores, the actual develop¬ 
ment expenditure was Rs 1,363 crores 
(R.E.). Why this shortfall ? A study of 
the Budget data provides an interesting 
clue. It appears that the non-develop- 
mental expenditure was budgeted at 
Rs 2,424 crores; but actually it turned out 
to be Rs 2,569 crores (R.E.), i.e„ higher by 
Rs 145 crores. It will not be fortuitous to 
argue that to a considerable extent the 
shortfall of Rs 137 crores in the develop¬ 
mental expenditure was due to the increase 
of Rs 145 crores In the non-developmental 
expenditure. 

And why did the developmental ex- 
penditure rise ? The most important 


single factor here was the grant Of an 
interim relief of Rs 107 crores to the Cen¬ 
tral (]k»vernment employees in pursuance 
of the Third Pay Commission’s recom¬ 
mendation. There were similar increases 
in some State Governments al», ‘‘result¬ 
ing in substantial increases in the level 
of non-developmental expenditure*' all 
around (Economic Survey; 1970-71, May 
1971, p, 26). 

This brings us to the heart of the 
crisis of resources. The requisite financial 
resources cannot be spared for develop¬ 
mental expenditure, because the non- 
developmentai expenditure has been ris¬ 
ing. And the non-developmental expendi¬ 
ture is rising more because of the increase 
in the prices of goods and services pur¬ 
chased for non-developmental purposes 
rather than the increase in the quantum 
of goods and services purchased. Even as 
regards the developmental expenditure, 
the Government is able to purchase less 
and less real goods and services for devel¬ 
opmental purposes for the same amount of 
money spent because of rising prices. In 
short, the rise in prices is a major caase 
of the crisis of resources. Of course, to 
say this is not to deny the role of other 
factors also wfiich play their part, in in¬ 
creasing the strain on resources. 

But why are price.s ri.sing ? While 
any extended analysis of this big question 
is outside the purview of the present dis¬ 
cussion. it would be enough to note that 
excessive monetary expansion has a go<jd 
deal to do with inflation of prices. The 
excessive monetary expansion, in turn, can 
be traced to excessive deficit financing by 
the Government and excessive bank credit 
extension to the private business sector. 

Through deficit financing, the Finance 
Ministers are caught in a vicious circle. 
To begin with; whenever a well-meaning 
Finance Minister tries to increase the devel¬ 
opmental Plan ()utlay, he has to face a 
larger deficit. This is an arithmetical 
inevitability and, one can even say, the 
necessary price of growth. While trying 
to find ways and means of filling the bud¬ 
getary gap, all Finance Ministers are con¬ 
scious that excessive deficit financing 
somehow leads to price inflation. For 
example, Mr .Chavan himself declared in 
his Budget speech: “Let me remind 
Honourable Members, however, that the 
price rise In the economy has been suffi¬ 
ciently disquieting last year, and the 
budgetary deficit must therefore be kept 
within reasonable limits”. Every Indian 
Finance Minister has, time and again, 
vowed that he would keep deficit financing 
within reasonable limits. 

But, at this point every Finance Minis¬ 
ter has also to take note of an important 
feature of parliamentary democracy, viz 
every rupee of deficit financing evokes 
much less of opposition uproar than a 
rupee of taxation effort. No wonder, 
therefore, that our Finance Ministers are 
generally under severe pressure to go be¬ 
yond reasonable limits in respect of deficit 
financing. Thus it ha$ come about that 
excessive deficit financing has become a 
cardinal element of the filial i^ilosophy of 
the Indian Finance Ministers; and as a re¬ 
sult, price inflation has become an integral 
element of the process of economic devel¬ 
opment in India. 

So, following his predecessors, Mr 
Chavan has left a large budgetary d^dt 




uncovered; According to the incorr^ de¬ 
finition adopted by the Ministry of 
Finance, the overall deficit would be of 
the order of Rs 220 crores. In terms of 
the more meaningful definition adopted 
by the Reserve Bank, the deficit would be 
larger. 

Besides, there are many imponderable 
factors which may further widen the de¬ 
ficit. One such imponderable factor is the 
massive influx of refugees from Bangla 

Table 4: Capital proTkion for maior projects; 

1971-72 


(Rs crores) 


( 

1970-71 

Revised) 

1971-72 

(Budget) 

(1) InvoHtmonU in ; 

Bokaro Steel Ltd. 

140-50 

170-06 

Fertiliser Corporation of 


India 

20-70 

39-61 

Foo<i Corporation of India. • 

12-21 

02-13 

Hindustan Copper Ltd. ., 

1300 

17-84 

National Mineral l>jvolop- 



rnont Corporation 

13 72 

18S8 

Indian Airlines 

10-85 

1-67 

Bharat Aluminium Co. .. 

7-41 

13-47 

Hindustan Steel Ltd. 


9-09 

Indian Petro-ohemicala 



Coiporation Ltd. 

7-22 

7-10 

Rural Electrification Cor- 



poraiion . . 

6-00 

U 00 

Air India .. 

5-00 

10-00 

Fortilwers Sc, Cheiaicals 



Travancore I^td. 

6-85 

2-90 

(2) Other Investments ; 

Land Mortgage Banks 
Indian Farmers Fertilisers 

17-00 

18-50 



Co-op. Ltd. 

j 0-00 

lO-T.-i 

Atomic Energy Develop- 



mont 

15-05 

23-90 

(3) Broadcasting 

3-91 

0-70 

(4) Multipurpose River fSchonies; 



Ferakka Barrage Project. . ! 

13-16 

9-30 

(fi) Electricity Schemes : 

Badarpur Thermal Power 



Station . . 

9-48 

10 48 

Rajasthan Nuclear Power 



Station . . 

20-39 

14-13 

Madi-as Nuclear Power 



Station 

5-27 

0-61 

(6) Public Works : 



Roads 

45-11 

64-47 

Buildings . . 

11-48 

12*60 

Dnllii Capital Outlay 

12-53 

12-30 

(7) Transjxirt and Communica¬ 


* 

tions : 



Porte 

8-10 

10-51 

Aviation 

7-27 

13-39 

(8) Posts and Telegraphs 

15-80 

38-60 

(9) Railways : 



Rolling stock 

105-31 

11218 

Machinery and plant 

a-43 

6-12 

Track renewals 

20-04 

37-05 

Bridge works 

3-88 

5 00 

Traffic faoilitifa 

,30-28 

45 *29 

Signalling and interlocking 



works 

8-92 

16-61 

Electrification .. [ 

12-48 

10*91 

New linos ., ■ 

15-U 

17*34 


^ NOTE : InveetnimitB In public sector undor- 
takings, include equity and toane also -whenever 
applicable. 


SOURCES: 

(1) Oovemmant of India, Saeplanatory IduniO- 

nmdwm on th« Budg«i of ikt OhwmmoM for 

Part II, pp. td 70. 

(2) Oovemmant of Indian MmiatiyoflUd^ 





Oesb. Ut d provision 

of Bs 00 cnomfc tijft Budget for this pur^ 
Ohe$oU3ly. this is a gross under¬ 
estimate. 3Por. o^ly days earlier, the 
prme Minister herself said this m the 
course of a formal statement in the lx)k 
Sabha: **On present estimates, the cost to 
the Central exchequer on relief alone may 
cicceed Rs 180 crores for a period of six 
months’* If so. for the current fiscal year, 
the cost may well be around Rs 360 crores, 
against Rs 60 crores provided by Mr 
Chavan It is then clear that the actual 
deficit this year will be substantially 
larger than the budgeted figure of Rs 220 
crores. To that extent, the impact of the 
Budget would be more inflationary 

To impose taxes with the annual yield 
of Rs 294 crores requires a rare courage. 
]Vlr Chavan has amply displayed that cour¬ 
age However, we must add that he has 
nonetheless committed the fatal error of 
leaving a large deficit uncovered The 
Consequent increase m prices will wipe out 
the real value of a large part of the addi¬ 
tional yield of his fresh taxes also Wo 


can, dierefwrc^ expect the fa»uliar sequence 
to repeat also—nsmg prices, clamour for 
higher wages 6nd prices, rising non- 
developmental expenditure, paucity of re¬ 
sources for developmental purpobes and 
finally the same big gap in the budget 
The endless vicious circle. In the process, 
the country would continue to have a 
little economic growth and a lot of in¬ 
flation With all its ill-consequences One 
does not need a prescience to predict that 
when, a year hence, Mr Chavan sets about 
framing the Budget for 19<72-73, he will 
once again be bedevilled by a huge bud¬ 
getary deficit 

To say all this is not to deny some of 
the solid contributions which the Central 
exchequer would be making to the national 
economy in the current fi‘ical year 

( 1 ) In the context of a chorus of 
complaints from almost every State about 
the step-motherly treatment meted out to 
them by the Central Government, we may 
begin by noting that m the current year, 
the Central Government would be trans¬ 
ferring Rs 1,868 crores to all the States 
A sizable sum by all standards it would 


/; 


finance about 40 per cent of the total ex¬ 
penditure of all the State Governments. 

(ii) Large additional investments are 
expe-i^ted to be made in 1971-72 on many 
projects of the Cential Gewernment Some 
of the major projects aio listed in Table 4, 
Thus, It IS piop(>sed to spend Rs T<0 crores 
on the Bokaro steel project Further^ 
Rs 40 crores are piopised to be spent on 
several fertiliser projects undertaken by 
the Fertilisers Corooranon of India An¬ 
other Rs 11 crores would be spent by way 
of assistance to Indian Farmeis Fertilisers 
Co-operative Ltd The National Mineral 
Dovelopinent Corporation will get Rs 18 
Cl ores and Hindustan Copper Ltd will get 
another Rs 18 crores The Bharat Alumi¬ 
nium Company will get Rs 13 ciores The 
nm,lear power stations, now under con¬ 
struction at Kota (Raja^an) and Kalpak- 
kam (Tamil Nadu), will get Rs 14 crores 
and Rs 10 crores, respectively While one 
cannot but deplore the inexcusable corrup¬ 
tion, inefficiency and waste which would 
most probably accompany the comstruction 
and operation of these projecis; it would be 
hard to deny the crucial role which these 
and other similar projects play m the eco¬ 
nomic development of the country 


Mere exercise in resource-gathering 

By Phiroze B. Medhora 


THE Bud(;et for 1971-72, in lU efforts at 
* gathering resources, promoting invest¬ 
ment and bringing about equality, follows 
closely the fiscal policies and practices of 
Finance Ministers during the last 15 years, 
and more particularly the last five years. 
The Budget proposals make a bold attempt 
^t raising a fairly substantial amount 
through taxation; they do nothing, beyond 
paying lip service, for the other objectives. 

The total amount of new taxation 
levied is Rs 220 crores, since this is for the 
remainder of 1971-72, the imposition for 
the whole year is much larger, being 
Rs*285 crores. 

Of the additional levy of Rs 220 crores, 
almost three-fourths is to be levied m the 
form of indirect taxes—excise duties and 
import leviesr-^nd one-fourth m direct 
taxes, mainly adjustments m personal 
income tax rates, in wealth tax and in cor¬ 
porate taxes 

This year’s Bpdget will go down m 
fiscal history as the “coanetics” budget* 
its greatest innovation is to tax toiletries 
and cosmetics like perfumed hair oil, lip¬ 
sticks and other toiletries The Finance 
Minister justifies the measure by desenb- 
mg these items as ‘‘appurtenances of high 
living^ The yield from this tax on "high 
living*^ is expected to increase by Rs 24 
lakha-^llrom Rs 4.14 crores (revised) in 
1970-71 to Bs 488 crores (budget) In 1971-72 
(Pkfe item 20, Cosmetica. in Statement II, 
Memorandum the Budget 
. . . . . 

Pr Medhofv, ia Deputy/ General Man^ 
Client end Jnt>etdment 


of the Central Government for 1971-72, 
Part II) Howevei, this attempt at face¬ 
lifting apart, the mam money-spmners of 
the Budget remain the traditional sources 
taxes on tobacco and on petroleum pro¬ 
ducts The yield from cigarettes will go 
up by Rs 33 20 crores, that from motor 
spmt by Rs 36 30 crores, or about 5 oei cent 
on total excise revenue from petroleum 
products 

There is some rationalisation upward 
in import duty rates In the process two 
desirable changes have been brought 
about some excluded capital goods items 
—dairy equipment and so on—have been 
brought within the tax net: and an attempt 
to tax agnculture indirectly, through im¬ 
port duty on tractors, has been made This 
last is a short-term revenue-earner since 
imports of tracters will cease m two or 
three years, yet the principle of taxing 
agnculture and of levying a tax on labour- 
saving devices (as also in the case of tax 
on ready-made garments) is desirable 

In the field of direct taxes, the Budget 
has increased personal income taxes on 
incomes above Rs 15,0(X) per year It is 
said that a fool and his money are easily 
parted* evidently if a person is foolish 
enough to have wealth of Rs 15 lakhs and 
not to consult a tax lawyer, ho deserves 
to pay the 8 per cent wealth tax whuh the 
Budget has now imposed In addition, to 
those who have wealth in the vicinity of 
Ha 1 lakh, the Budget has provided an in¬ 
centive to consult tax lawyers—who in- 
ctdfehtally manage to avoid income tax on 
such earnings. 

In the field of company taxation, the 
Fingi^e Minister has raised the rates of 


surtax on companies, excluded some indus- 
tnes from priority status and reduced the 
priority tax difierential, and giveh notice 
for abolition of development rebate 

Tile individual lax measures and the 
total lax ciToit havt' little relevance to the 
problems the economy faces. The re¬ 
liance on excise duties has a slow 
inflationary impact on costs, as the ex¬ 
perience of the last three yeorsi shows 
Moreover, despite verbal piotestations, the 
Government has not been able to intro¬ 
duce progressivism m excise duties accord¬ 
ing to class of consumers as proportion of 
fabric pnees, the excise duty rates on fine 
and superfine cotton <loth are not more 
progressive than in coarse cloth 

Is the over-all tax structure more pro- 
gressive~*and, therefore, socially more 
just’ Apparently our budgets make the 
traditional obeisance to equality, often 
through punitive tax measures Purely by 
the direct tax rate structure, India must 
.sound the most equalitarian society 

Yet, given the degree of tax avoidan e 
and evasion and possibilities of expendi¬ 
ture and income shifts, the real impact of 
such formal equalitarian tux system ha*, 
been small How many people pay wealth 
lax on wealth above Rs 15 lakhs’ And how 
many people pay income tax on personal 
income above Rs 1 lakh per year ' 

T^ast year’s Budget marked ihc begin¬ 
ning of two new programmes in the 
attack on poverty provision of nutrition 
to children and an employment-creation 
programme The provision of the pro¬ 
gramme for nutntion for children is being 



IS 




increased from Rs 4 crorea in 19^0-71 to 
Rs 10 crores m 1971-72, And the pro¬ 
gramme for employment-creation is now 
being extended to educated unemployed, 
the total programme rising to Rs 75 crores 
Here again there is no indication pro¬ 
vided of the actual measure of the real 
benefit from the programme What is the 
quantity of goods distributed, and how 
many children—and determint*d by what 
criteria—obtained nutrition under the 
scheme? Even if there is no administra¬ 
tive leakage, the employment piogramme 
for Rs 75 crores would create, at a payment 
of Rs 1.000 per year. 7,50,000 jobs But 
what is the extent of the administrative 
structure needed to support such pro¬ 
grammes? And th(^ employment pro¬ 
gramme would involve expenditure on 
implements and other items 

Progress towards economic equality is 
essentially symbolic. A bureaucratic pro¬ 
gramme acquires its own momentum and 
tends to grow But, as the family planning 
pnigramme shows, the cost of the bureau¬ 
cratic .system can swallow most of the 
allocations of a substantive programme. 
Moreover, the system itself—the amount of 
expenditure incurred, the administrative 
mechanism- becomes the criterion of the 
success of the programme Nobody asks 
what the consequences ol the family 
planning programme on population growth 
hcive been, or how many children got milk, 
or how' many people (other than the 
bureaucrats) got work as a result of 
the various employment-creation pro¬ 
grammes—or w'hether all the parts of the 
administrative mechanism arc necessary 
for ensuring the substantive benefits 

One is then left with the general 
development progi-ammes to measure the 
incentives for economic growth. The 
Economic Svrveij for this year had re¬ 
cognised that the laissez fairc policy, fol¬ 
lowed during the last four years, had failed 
to accelerate the tempo of economic 
growth, and selected increases in public 
sector investment were needed if the rate 
of growth was to pick up. 


Yet one fails to see this analysis fol¬ 
lowed through in the Budget proposals. 
The increase in the Central outlay for 
1971-72 is hardly Rs 155 crores. Moreover, 
this outlay continues to include non- 
mvestment items like provision for food- 
grain buffer stocks. Of the remainder, the 
largest increase is in social welfare ser¬ 
vices their impact on investment remains 
to be seen. The annual plan outlay has 
been increased from Rs 2,650 crores to 
Rs 3,024 crores, or by Rs 400 crores— 
which is smaller than the increase last 
year. 

As IS now customary, there have been 
serious shortfalls in various items of devel¬ 
opment expenditure. However, the Gov¬ 
ernment machinery has its own officialese 
to explain away its shortcomings. This is 
what the Budget papers say about the 
delay in the Gkivemment’s aluminium 
project: 

“Bharat Aluminium Company Ltd— 
The revised estimates are placed at Rs 7.41 
crores, against an original budget of 
Rs 12.40 crores^ The saving is due to the 
po.stponement of expenditure on civil engi¬ 
neering, machinery and equipment, min¬ 
ing, etc. caused by non-availability in time 
of the required quantity of steel wqth 
consequent delay in fabrication of plant 
and equipment” (pp 59-60, Explanatory 
Memorandum, Part ID, 

In the field of investment in industry, 
the impact of the Budget proposals is 
likely to be adverse. After having had 
various target dates for self-sufficiency 
from the various Finance Ministers in the 
past, the present Budget envisages that 
India will have beei^- optimally industria¬ 
lised exactly by May 31, 1974, and that 
there is no need for investment incentives 
like development rebate beyond that date. 
While one may question whether the devel¬ 
opment rebate is the most efficacious in¬ 
ducement for growth in India's context, 
there is little doubt that the need to 
accelerate the rate of investment, and the 
need to provide incentives to that purpose, 
will remain for a long time to come 


So also one can question the kind of 
selectivity tihai has been intradueed in 
the provision of tax incentives. Firstly 
the general tax differential has been narl 
rowed, so as to Whittle down th^ induce¬ 
ment available for priority industries. At 
any stage of India’s development she 
would always need to accelerate the 
growth of some industries at a rate far 
higher than the general run of industries 
and effective incentives to this end would 
always be required. The list of industries 
eligible for such benefits would be subjeci 
to change over time as the needs of the 
economy change, but the extent of benefit 
provided needs to be maintained if the 
incentives are to be effective. 

Secondly, while one may accept the 
need to prune the now-diffuse list of 
priorities, one may question the actual 
pruning carried out by the 1971-72 Budget. 
Perhaps deletion of petrochemicals and 
soda ash is justified on various gipunds 
(highly capital-intensive or luxury charac¬ 
ter of the industries); but on what ground 
is the removal of aluminium or commer^ 
cial vehicles justified ? Aluminium, with 
iron and steel, was the basis of the Maha- 
lanobis strategy of growth; commercial 
vehicles are the means of transport for 
the poorer sections of the people; both 
these industries need to grow much faster 
in the coming years. Yet the Budget 
ignores the logic of this development 
strategy. 

Clearly the Budget proposals fail to 
seive the broader aspects of the econom’c 
philosoohy of development. The Finance 
Minister implies that the Budget is not the 
only instrument of economic change and 
one year’s budget cannot achieve every¬ 
thing: “It is hardly possible to claim that 
a new social and economic order can be 
ushered in through budgetary policy alone, 
much less through a single budget.” How'- 
cver, the budget is at least one instrument 
for change, and a year's budget at least 
should seek to make a beginning for 
change. The 1971-72 Budget proposals fail 
to do either. 
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Hard times ahead for industry 


By Our Market Correspondent 


T hose industrialists who believed that 
stability at the Centre would assure 
a growth-oriented industrial policy are 
beginning to have second thoughts. It is 
not the socialist content of the Budget 
which is worrying them, but more the 
negative character of the Budget that 
docs not contain any incentive for the set¬ 
ting up of industries or for exports. Stock 
markets have in the past few days reHect- 
cd this maod of industry and trade. After 
the initial positive response to the Bud¬ 
get proposals which were believed to have 
let off lightly the corperate sector, the 
equities have been drifting. What has 
been disturbing to the stock markets is 
that even the incentives given in the past 
for industrial development are being with¬ 
drawn one after another. If Mr^ Indira 
Gandhi’s Budget in 1970 made the stock 
markets leave behind their despondent 
mood, that of Mr Chavan last week has 
lot in a mood of pessimism. 

Indusk'icd units were still busy this 
week assessing the possible impact on 
their working of the modifications pro¬ 
posed in the tax holiday concession, with- 
flrawal of the development rebate from 
1974 curtailment of the priority list and 
the ’reduction of special exemption to 5 
per tent from 8 per cent of the profits, and 
other measures announced by the Finance 
Minister, 

The Fmance Minister has not given an. 
estimate of the bkely additional revenue 
from the increase m the rate of surtax rn 
company nrofits from 25 per cent to 30 per 
cent in the case of chargeable piofits m 
excess of 15 per cent of the capital But 
It sbems some of the b’gger and well-esta- 
blfahed companies such as Philips India, 
Century Rayon and Gwalior Hayon will 
be affected by the increased levy, Fisher, 
the modifications of certain existing incen¬ 
tives to new industrial undertakings 
likely to affect most their profitability. 
For example, in the mse of new industrial 
undertakings, ships and approved hotels, 
debentures and long-term borrowir^s 
would now be excluded ^or calculating the 
amount of capital employed for determin¬ 
ing the exemption of tax up to 6 per cent 
for the p^od of five years. Significantly, 
in the case of some of the important issues 
whidh cafne to the market recently or wul 
come shortly, such as Bihar Alloy 
Swadeshi Polytex and Gujarat Polyamides, 
the long-term loans/debentures amount to 
nearlj^ one and a half times of the paid-up 
catrital. With the removal of long-term 
fionwiixgs'from the capital base, the ele¬ 
ment of entitled to tax exemption 
wo^d cjottslderably be reduced. This w‘ould 
tend to lesaen the attraction of new issues. 
It nWida.ftlKj ts»d tft xejiuce the inan»l« 
available for paymfent of dividends. 


The changes proposed m the field of 
priority industnes will be mainly felt by 
th6 large corporate entcrpri.ses in the alu- 
niinuim, motor trucks and buses, cement 
and refractories, soda ash and petrochemi¬ 
cals and automobile ancijlanes industries 
\\hich will stand to lose heavily becaus-j 
they will altogether lose the benefit of the 
exemption of 8 per cent of their nixdits 
H®wever, some of the enterprises have al¬ 
ready embarked on plans of expansion and 
when these materialise, probably the re¬ 
duction of cost may counter-balance the 
effect of the loss f>f th’s exemotion to some 
extent. 

Then there is the measure of fixing a 
ceiling of Ks 5,000 on salaries and Rs 1,000 
in the case of peniuisites. Any amount ex¬ 
ceeding this would not be allowed to be de¬ 
ducted in the ciimoutation of taxable pio- 
nts This would affect the amount of net 
profits available for di.stributiori and 
ploughing back into business. Companies, 
particularly the foreifSn-oontroUed enter- 


prlses, where the number of whole-time 
directors is very large and the quantum of 
remuneration is also much higher than the 
celling prescribed in the Budget would be 
paxticularly affected. 

While this is the bioad as.sessment 
made by industry of the Budget proposals, 
there is the large network of excise duties 
which j.s also going to affect the industry 
by increasing the cost of production. 
Electrical and engineering industries 
which depend on impoi tod raw mate¬ 
rials like steel and non-feirnu;> metals are 
facing the problem of escalation of manu¬ 
facturing costs following the new budget 
levues. Imported copper co?ts currently 
Rs 10,000 per tonne. With the levy of a 
30 per cent duty the landed cost will go 
up to Rs 13,000 per tonne. In addition, 
there will be a countervailing duty of 
Rs 1,500 which i.s collected even now. It is 
not yet known w’hether the price of the 
indigenous copper would be put up hv the 
same percentage. Copper imports are cur¬ 
rently of the order ^ nearly one lakh 
tonnes which cost about Rs 40 crores per 
annum to the countiy With an Import 
duty of 30 per cent of the value of imports 
IS estimated to exceed Rs 50 crores. The 
Government has already taken measures 
to discourage use of copper by banning 
the use of the metal in the manu- 
ffijcture of household cables To induce 
economy m its use the existing lonce.ssion 
m duty on copper contents of certain typ^^a 
of electric Wires and cables has been 
withdrawn. 

The 40 per cent duty on lead and 7.mc 
IS likely to push up the costs in the engi- 
neenng industiy where thesi* ibems are 
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used in the form of alloy and separately 
too. Zinc is used extensively for galvanis¬ 
ing and as a result the cost of galvanised 
sheets is expected to go up. Customs duty 
on items like rods, bars, and flats of alloy 
tool and special steel has been doubled 
The duty has been raised from 27 5 per 
cent to 30 per cent and 40 per cent in the 
case of many other items This is bound 
to affect the cost structure of the engineer¬ 
ing industries. 

Woollen industry would be contribut¬ 
ing abf)Ut Rs 10 crores to the exchequer 
as a result of the now levies The Import 
duty of 40 per cent on raw wi>ol and wool 
tops, and the rise in the excise duty on 
different types of yarns as alsu the 
increase m excise duty on wool lop from 
Rs 2.45 to Rs 3 55 per kg will increase the 
production costs of the industry. So far 
the excise on woollen yarns was on the 
basis of specific duties but now ad valorem 
basis has been introduced Pnor ,to the 
introduction of the ad valorem basis the 
specific duly on grey handknitting yam 
was 80 paise which has gone up to Rs 128 
per kg According to industry circles, the 
import, a.s also the excise duties, will add 
to the msts by about Rs 5 oer kg The 
industry would have to pay about Rs 8 
crores more as import duty in addition to 
the usual import bill In the current phase 
of financial difficulties, as also the credit 
stringency, the units might find it hard to 
enter the export markets by reducing the 
costs The industry has already approached 
the Grovemment with a request to recon¬ 
sider the budget levies. 

Brokers in land and buildmgis pro¬ 
perty m Bombay do not expect any sellmg 


wave as a result of the Finance Minister’s 
measures to acquire properties at prices 
that correspond to what is recorded in 
the sale deed. The Government is also 
bringing legislation to discourage benami 
holding of property The valuation cell in 
the tax administration for valuation of 
buildings is also being strengthened. The 
net effect of all these measures would be 
to bring down the demand. The turnover 
m high-value property is expected to come 
to a standstill In any case, it is going to 
bo reduced 

The ad valorem duty of 10 per cent on 
agricultural tractors is to fetch a revenue 
of Rs 3.40 crores. The entire burden is ex¬ 
pected to be passed on to the consumer— 
the affluent section in agncultuie. The 
demand for tractors is estimated to be 
about 80,000 per year while the current 
production is 20,000 per year. The in¬ 
digenous manufacturers are happy that a 
levy of 30 oer cent on import of foreign 
tractors is being imposed The price 
differential between the indigenous trac¬ 
tors on the one hand and the US and the 
East German tractors would be narrowed 
down Industry circles are however wor¬ 
ried that the j^ck-up in the rate from 15 
per cent to 30 per cent in the duty on agri¬ 
cultural machinery and implements, dairy 
and poultry fanning appliances would in¬ 
crease the prices and may affect the 
demand If the harvests suffer on account 
adverse weather conditions the imme¬ 
diate imoact is on the demand for these 
items. Steep increases m duties on such 
products therefore need to be avoided. In 
fict It IS possible that farmers’ lobby in 


Parliament would take up the matter with 
the Finance Minister. ^ 

In the case of the mdy-made gar 
ment industry, subjected to an excise lew 
of 10 per cent, there would be an escala¬ 
tion in costs. In the organised sector there 
are about 1,000 units with a strength of 
28,000 workers. There is idle capacity jn 
the industry to the extent of 40 per cent 
to 60 per cent as the demand for garments 
is not picking up to the extent the indus- 
try had expected. The ready-made gar¬ 
ments are also subjected to sales tax m 
all the States at high rates and the new 
levy would make the garments costlier. 
The industry exports garments worth 
about Rs 8 crores. If the domestic base of 
the industry is weakened, it is feared, it 
would have an adverse impact on export 
performance. 

The duty of 10 paise per kilo on moidu 
produced by roller flour mills in the or¬ 
ganised sector (yield Rs 7.5 crores) will 
hit the common man because of the rise 
in the price of bread. The Maharashtra 
Government is not happy either with the 
levy as the bread prices are going up. The 
view of the Finance Ministry officials that 
the bread is not consumed by the common 
man is not shared by the State Govern¬ 
ment. To more than 1.5 million industrial 
workers in Bombay city alone, bread has 
become as good as staple diet, with a full 
meal costing nothing less 'than Rs 2 per 
head. The State Government is, therefore, 
requesting the Union Government to with¬ 
draw the levy. 
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By Our Correspondent 


m|R Y. B. Chavan has claimed that his 
first Budget presented last week has 
tried to meet the immediate and urgent 
requirements of the economy while fur¬ 
thering the accepted objective of a truly 
socialist society. Whatever be the merits 
of this claim, his feelings are not shared by 
trade or industry. Nor are the middle 
classes happy with the Budget which 
seeks to collect Rs 220 crores by additional 
taxation this year. What is still more signi- 
ficant is that Government leaders m some 
of the States have expressed their misgiv¬ 
ings about the possible adverse impact of 
the Budget on the economy of their States. 

Orissa’s Chief Minister, Mr Biswanath 
Das. has made the bitter comment that 
“both price stabilisation and fall in prices 
are now bound to be a day-dream”. His 
criticism of the Budget need not neces¬ 
sarily be dismissed as natural for one who 
heads a government of parties m opposi¬ 
tion to the Ruling Congress. There is 
genuine fear m the State that because of 
the recently announced higher rail freights 
and the sharp rise in the excise duty on 
motor spllrit, transport qosts will go up 
making even salt costlier. The Adivasis m 
the jungle areas of Orissa already pay at 
least 30 paise i>er kg for their salt and it 
should be disturbing to them that they will 
have to pay still more for this daily neces¬ 
sity. In general, it is feared, the higher 
transport costs will affect the economy of 
the State inasmuch as iron ore and other 
minerals which are exported from Onssa 
will have to bear higher road freights. 

Not only Orissa but Punjab and Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh, too, are wKyiried over the 
taxation proposals that will affect the cest 
of transport and which have come on the 
top of the higher railway freights announc¬ 
ed earlier. Punjab's Finance Mini,ster, Mr 
Balwantsingh, has gone to the extent of 
snying that the proposed Central taxes 
would play havoc with the economy of the 
State. He may have been exaggerating 
the situation, but it is being pointed out 
that, first, with coal costing more because 
of the'higher railway freight both the foun- 
dry and the brick industries in the region 
would be hit. If bricks become costlier it 
could discourage the construction of bnck 
hou^ in villages and retard village devel- 
ojanent works such as pavement of streets 
and construction of drains. It js even being 
argued that duty on tractors, motor parts 
and imtxNTted farm implements would 
affect adversely “marginal farmers” who 
congutnte more than 75 per cent of the 


total population of farmers. Most of the 
farmers purchase tractors with loans from 
the land mortgage banks and the increase 
in the cost of tractors could well upset the 
programme of Pirn jab importing 8,000 trac¬ 
tors in the next" two years. AU this is 
sure to raise a demand that the price of 
foodgrams be increased. Gkivernment 
spokesmen m Punaab also apprehend that 
Ihe tax on light engineering goods, motor 
parts and nuts and biilts will prove a bur¬ 
den to the large number of units manufac¬ 
turing these item.s and which form the base 
of the industrial structure of the State. 

In Himachal Piadesh the horticultur¬ 
ists. who form the backbone of the State s 
ejonomy, are disturbed about the po.ssible 
impact on their industry of the levy on 
agricultural machirierv and implements, 
increased duty on petrol, increased rate ot 
surcharge on income and enhanced postal 
rates couuled with increased railway 
freights. The delicious juicy apples growm 
m Himachal Pradesh are bound to be cost¬ 
lier outside the State where the mam mar¬ 
ket lies. Whether this develooment would 
mean a setback for the industry remains to 
be seen. There is also the fear that the 
State’s infant canning industry will be hit 
and that its growdh will be retarded. 

Even m the State of Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir the increase in transport costs, it is 
wddely felt, is bound to affect the economy 
since the State has to depend to a large ex¬ 
tent on transportation of goods bv road. 
Kashmir perhaps will be the worst hit by 
the proposed levy on maid a since, unlike 
in. other parts of the country, the average 
Kashmin consumes only fine wheat flour 
in the form of a special bread prenared at 
numerous bakeries. 

While these reactions highlight the 
peculiar problems of the States concerned, 
on a broader piano, industry and trade 
fear that the Budget will ncithei ,stimulate 
investment nor give a push to economic 


growth. I’here is a marked concern over 
the absence of a strategy to contain prices, 
and, notwithstanding the claims made by 
the Finance Ministry spokesmen, industry 
and trade are sure that the uncovered defi¬ 
cit of Rs 220 (rores would prove unhealthy 
to the economy The additional Plan out¬ 
lay of Rs 300 crores over the previous year 
would, to a certain extent, give fillip to 
investment in the public hector, which has 
been on the low side m recent years, 
Nevertheless, this by ilst'U* is not expected 
to stimulate investment to an extent which 
should have been possible when the eco¬ 
nomy w'a.s poised for a leap forw'ard if only 
the nocPS.sary incentivev. had Ix^en provid¬ 
ed for the private sector 

There is one vroDOsal of the Finance 
Minister which, however, has been wel¬ 
comed unreservedly. It is the announte- 
ment tha^ the loopholes that make possible 
fictitious .sale deeds of pniperty wdlj be 
plugged and that a study would be made 
to devise measures to avoid pva.sion of ex¬ 
cise duty and the leakage of foreign ex¬ 
change. The GoveJmment\s efforts m these 
directions or in checking smuggling have 
been far from .sucres,sful so far and the 
hope IS being expi'es.sed that the admvni- 
fftrativc machinery would be more ener¬ 
getic in c ombating the economic offences. 

Though such a State as Punjab might 
be unhapp.y over the imposition of duty on 
tractors, the industrial sector, by and 
large, remains disappointed that the Gov¬ 
ernment IS still shy of bringing the affluent 
agricultural sector within the ambit of 
taxation Mr Chavan’s contention that 
little can be done by the Centre in this 
field and that jl is the Slates which will 
have to take the initiative is considered a 
lame excuse. The levy of an excise duty 
on tractors, it is forcefully argued, cannot 
be a substitute to a direct taxation of the 
higher income bracket^ in the agricultural 
sector. 
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The taxation proposals 

Complied by Commerce Research Bureau 


Union Kin«in<_f‘ M ni^tcT, Mr Y B 

Cyiovnn, nin'in'. Ins n»jj<len Fiud^fet 
for lf/7l 72 to th(* L 'k S.ibh.^ on May 28, 
1971, disrl<MorJ .in < vcr ill dohoit I'f Rs 397 
croio*» R, ‘^5 (loios on u*vinnc .inuunt 
and R^ 372 tioros on CciniUil aaount Mi 
Chjvan |)i<'fv>spd to f'iunoi additional rt- 
soiiiTos of the oidoi of Rs 220 croros 
through frfdj impo,t> After thp tran^- 
ferenro of R> 43 aorrs to the States Rs 177 
croies would a eiiip to the Centre Thus, 
the overall uniovercd dcdicit W4uld be 
Rs 220 rrores, should thp Finunee Mmistei’s 
proposals for additional taxation of Rs 220 
crores go through 

TliP following are the taxation pn> 
posals in the Budget for 1971-72 which will 
yield Rs 220 crores in the current year, but 
about Rs 250 crores in a full year The 
changes in excise duties and customs are 
effective from Friday (May 28, 1971) mid¬ 
night, whereas others only after the Fin¬ 
ance Bill (1971) IS passed by the Uok 
Sabha 


DIRECT TAXES 

Ineome tax: In the case of individuals 
As well as Hindu undivided families the 
rate of surcharge on total income exceed¬ 
ing Rs 15,000 per annum has been raised 
from 10 to 15 per cent. 

Additional revenue yield during 
1971-72: Rs 12 crores 

Additional yield in a full year: Rs 20 
crores 


fttfome tax jyiyabh »n the cow oj an ^ndwvlvolf 
Btndu und^vtded famtly, unref^ieUrfd firm, <Vi# 0 ‘ 
aiatwn oJ ptreona rtc . at the rntee propoerd »n the 
Bill for of advatu'^ kur and deduction 

tax at eouree from “ i^nlanee ” durtng the F%nanc*al 
ye9r 1971.72. 


A. B««ic mootnn tox (i.e, exoluaive of HnrrlmrgtO 


Total 


For raUiilivtiiig tax a( 

Incoiwo 

Tax 

iniorunnriiato df 

mconxo 

R«. 



6.00l> 

100 1 


7.009 

200 1 

1 For ov©n' additioruil 

8,006 

.■M)0 ! 

^ Km. 10 of mcoow, ADD 

9,000 

MM) 

1 lin. 1 (X) tiO tho tax. 

16,000 

.500 J 



mm 

11,000 

ia,0(K> 

12,000 

M.OOO 

15,000 


500 
670 
840 
1,010 
1,180 
1.350 


1 For ovoi V fldditionftl 

>R8. 10 of irujomo, ADD 
R«. I 70 to tbo tax. 


15,000 

10.000 

17,000 

18,000 

19,000 

20,000 


I.S.SO 

1,580 

1,810 

2.010 

2,270 

2.500 


For evon addiiiooal 
nRs 10 ot motimo, ADD 
Uh. 2 SO to tho tax. 


20,000 

21.0(K> 

22JD00 

23,000 

24.000 

25.000 


2,500 

2.800 

3,100 

3,400 

3.700 

4AW> 


1 For o\dev' additional 
>Ba. 10 ot mrome, ADD 
{ Bs. 3 00 to the tax. 


Toi.il 


InodTiid 

Tvx 

Km 

111 

25,600 

4.1H;0 

2<i,0<K> 

4,100 

27,000 

t.SOO 

28,000 

5,200 

29,000 

5,600 

30,(M)O 

6,000 


For (uiculaluig tux at 
mtonnodtpio levolu of 
mcomo 


I Forovoiy udditionul 
10 ol »ni inno, ADD 
1 Jts t 00 to tlu' tux. 


30,000 

6,000 - 


31,0(K) 


1 

32,000 

i,m) 


33,000 

7.5tH) 


31,006 

S.lHlO 

Kop ovory additional 

35,066 

8,500 

-Rh. 10 oi ini'ouiM, ADD 

36,000 

9,000 

Kh. 5 00 to tha tax 

37,000 

9,500 


3S 000 

10,000 


3!).O0O 

lO.oUO 


40,000 

11,000 



40,000 
41 000 
IJ.OOO 
43,000 
41.IMIO 
45.000 
46,000 
47,000 
48,000 
40,000 
60,000 

51.000 

52.000 

63,000 

54,000 

65,000 

66,000 

67,0(M) 

68,000 

69,000 

60,000 


11.000 
11,000 
12.200 
J2,M)0 
13.4IX) 
11,000 
14,000 

15.200 
I5,S00 

10.400 
17,000 

17.600 

18.200 
18,800 

19.400 

20,000 

20.600 
21,200 
21.800 

22.400 
23,000 


I For every additional 
j Rs, 10 of mcomo, ADD 
I Ka. 6 00 to the tax 


60,000 

61,000 

62,000 

63,000 

64,000 

65,000 

66,000 

67,000 

6*^,000 

69,000 

70,000 


71,000 

72,000 

73,000 

74,000 

75,miO 

76,000 

77.000 

78,000 

79,000 

80.000 


23.000 

23.700 

24.400 
>.5,100 

25.800 
26,500 
27,2t)0 
27,9t»0 
28,600 
29,318) 
30,000 

30.700 

31.400 
32.100 

32.800 
33.5(K) 
34,200 
34,900 
3.5,600 
36„300 
37,000 


I For «*vory additional 
r Es. 10 of inuoine, ADD 
I Rs. 7.00 to the tax. 


80,000 

90,000 

1,00,000 

1 . 00,000 
1,50 000 
2.00,000 


37.000 ■) For ovary additional 
44,500 >Rs lOof irioomo, ADD 
62,000 J Ha. 7,60 to tho tax, 

52,000 I For ovory addil lonal 
92,000 VHs. 10 ot inoomo, ADD 
1.32,000 J Ra. 8.00 to tho tax. 


S.OO^XX) 1.32,000 
8,00,000 2,17,OIK) 
4,00,000 3.O2.O0O 

5,0rt,000 .3,87,000 

6,00.000 4,72.000 

7.1)0,000 6,67,000 

8,00,000 6,42,000 

9,00,000 7.27,000 

10 . 00*000 8 , 12,000 

11,00,000 8,97.008 

12.00,000 9.82,0$)0 


For oyots" addil lona) 
‘Rs. 10 of moomo. ADD 
Ka. 8.50 to the tax. 


ToUM 


Income 

TliiJC 

Rn. 

lt«. 

13,60,000 

10,07,000 

>4,00,000 

11,62.000 

15,00.000 

12,57,000 

16,00,000 

13.22.000 

>7,00.0(8) 

14,07,000 

18,00,000 

14,92 000, 

19,00,000 

15,77,01)0 

20,00,000 

16,02,000 


B hriiUHARdF 


innomri. 


I For ovwy iwJditioiml 
VRs. lUofinconio, Aim 
I Rh. 8 30 to the 


To the income (ax calrulatod bsstatod above 
ADD Jiy way of Kuiohuriio tho following 
(hftroof; ® 


(0 lu a caw* whvio tho total infxime dws 

not exopod Ra. >5,000 . .. 10 

(n) m any other nuw j- 

In cUhOH where tho total mconto c*x< 

Its 15,000 by A «m«H amount, tho sur 
rhinge ih linnttHi to . 

o) Hs. l.'i;) fviluoh would b© the TOrrh 
urge at tho i ate ot 10 per cviuton tho 
(ox on o lotul irKVjmeof lln ll.dOdi 
plus 

(h) 40 ja'r rent of tho amount hy whioh 
tho total mcomo exceeds Rs. 


C. KXAMPLE OF TAX rALOULATrONS : 


Jnroino 

Rh. 

27,560 

A Bamio inpnino tux ; 



On K«. 27,000 

Ra. 

4,800 

On Rtf. 660 66 4 . 

R». 

224 

Jl8 27,500 

Rh, 

5,021 

V< Acid Hiiirliarg© (a 

of 


tha biMio in<jume>tax: 

14m, 

753 60 

Tux payal'}© 

Km. 

5.777 60 

(rounded otT to tho nearOBt 



rupoe) 

Kh. 

3,778 00 


Standard deduction for the computa¬ 
tion of taxable income of employees own¬ 
ing a motor-cycle, a scooter or a moped 
has been raised from Rs 60 to Rs 75 per 
month For those who possess none of these, 
the standard deduction has been raised 
from Rs 35 to Rs 50 per month. 

It has been proposed to impose a ceil¬ 
ing of Rs 5,000 per month on th^ remune¬ 
ration of company employees which would 
be deductible m the computation of taxa¬ 
ble profits After the inclusion of the exist¬ 
ing ceiling of Rs 1,000 per month in the 
rase of perquisites, the allowable overall 
ceiling, for the purposes of taxation would 
be Rs 6,000 per month The tax-deductible 
limits of daily allowance to employees 
while on tour are proposed to be reduced. 

The deduction of aggregate income 
up to Rs 3.000 from investments in speciflW 
financial assets which was provided for 
last year will, from now on, be admissible 
only to individuals and Hindu undivided 
families The deduction will, henceforth, 
cover interest on deposits with a co-ope¬ 
rative society made by its memberO. Shares 
of co-operative societies will be regarded 
as approved investments which are ex¬ 
empt from wealth tax up to Rs 1-5 Iftkhs 
In the case of discretionary trusts, the ex¬ 
emption in respect of such investment has 
been withdrawn. 

The quantum of deduction in respect 
of savings through life insurance and pro¬ 
vident fund contributions has been modi¬ 
fied At present 60 per cent of the first 
Rs 5,000 together with 50 per cent of the 
balance pt such long-term savings is ex¬ 
empted from tax 

The modified Cluantum of deduction 
would be^— . 

For the first R$ 1,000: 100 per cent 
For another Rs iOOO: 50 per cent 

For the balance amount t 40 per cant 

The Ihipt lor aaviqgs tRialifyblE 

\ 






^ch d^ti^ft’ 1>een raised from 
Rs 15,000 to Bs 20,000 in the case of indi¬ 
viduals- 

With the concessions in the standard 
dedut-iions allowable for conveyance and 
long-term .savings available now, an em¬ 
ployee with an annual income ot Rs 6,000 
would be left with no income tax Incidence 
w'halsocver, provided he saves a minimum 
of Rs 400 in the approved form. 

The structural changes proposed by 
the Finance Minister sizably aiTect the in¬ 
cidence of company taxation. While the 
rales of taxation on the ordinary income 
of companies have been left undisturbed, 
except for the rates on capital gains, the 
rate of surtax on company profits has 
increased from 25 to 30 per cent in the 
case of chargeable profits in excess of 15 
per cent of the capital. 

Tt has been proposed not to allow any 
dc?veIopment rebate whatsoever on ship.s 
acquired and machinery or plant installed 
after May 31, 1974. The logic of this move 
seems to be to quicken the pace of in- 


vfiiitmeht in the remaining years of the 
Fourth Plan. 

Hereafter, in the case of new indus¬ 
trial undfcTtakings, ships and approved 
hotels, while calrulating the exemption 
limit of G per cent profit on the capital em¬ 
ployed, debentures and long-term borrow¬ 
ings will be excluded. 

Additional revenue yield durinc 
1071-72 ; Rs 10 crores. 

Additional yield in a full year: Ks 14 
crores. 

Aluminium, motor trucks and buses, 
cement and refractories, soda ash. petro- 
< hcmicals and automobile anciliarics have 
been excluded from the list of priority m- 
<luslries. Morcovi-r, ihe special tax exemp¬ 
tion limit lor priority industries lias bc^on 
cut down to 5 per cent of their profit from 
the existing 8 per cent limit. 

Additional rt venue during 1971-72: 
About Rs 6 Cl ores. 

Additional yield in a full year; Rs 8 
crores. 

Foreign companies were hilherio en¬ 
titled to a concessional rate of 14 per cent 



tax on dividends received from a closely** 
held Indian company mainly cmgaged in a 
priority industry. This will, from now on» 
be discontinued. The foreign companiefr 
v.'ili be subjected to tax on such dividends 
at the uniform rate of 24.5 per cent. 

The tax concessions for promoting 
development and export of technical know¬ 
how and technical services which have 
been available only to companies wdl, from 
now on, also apply to individuals, Hindu 
undivided families and partnership firms. 

The entire business income of co-ope¬ 
rative societies of workers (>r those engag¬ 
ed in fishing and allied activities will be 
exempted from tax. 

Local authorities deriving income 
from the supply, of water or electricity 
to villages outside their juri.sdiction will bo 
exempted from tax on such income. 

The Housing and Urban Development 
Finance Corporation will be exempted from 
income tax for 10 years. The Deposit In¬ 
surance Corporation will also enjoy tax 
exemption for further five years. 


Using the latest techntquet 
of modern management* 
consumer and market 
research—India Tobacco 
Company Umiied first 
ascertains the needs 
end preferences of the 
consumer at all price 
levels. Thereafter, by 
using technical research 
facilities, ITC continually 
creates Quality products 
to proviae the consumer 
vA/ith what he wants 
Continuing research finally 
ensures that high product 
quality is maintained at 
all times. 

Indeed, ITC's quest for 
quality has won it four 
medals at the Monde 
(World! Selection in 
Brussels this year —a Gold 
Medal (for the second 
time) for India Kings, 

Silver Medals for Windsor 
and Simla and a Bronze 
Medal for Lex. Truly, 
international quality* 
made in India. 

ITC's distribution net¬ 
work, serving every corner 
of the whole country, 
ensures that consumers 
in the largest cities and in 
the remotest villages 
receive ITC products fresh 
from the factory and in 
prime condition. 


India 
Tobacco 
Company Ltd. 
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annouiMes 

a drastic reduction in {ares!' 

Air-India offers heavy reductions under our 
AfRnlty Group Travel Scheme. For many sectors, 

,the reduction amounts to over Rs. 2000/-. 

'What is an affinity group? 

It is an association that has been in existence 
for 6 months prior to travel wilh a common 
objective or activity other than travel. In case of 
travel to the Americas the association must be 
I of at least two years standing. 

Examples: Educational institutions like schools 
or colleges of Arts, Music, Science, Engineering, 

Medicine, Catering; professional groups tike 
associations of lawyers, physicians, surgeons, 
pathologists, teachers, artists; clubs like Lions 


and the Rotary Club, sports associations, gym- 
khanas, choirs, dramatic and musical groups etc. 
Minimum requirements: 

If you are a member of any of the above affinity 
groups for a minimum period of 6 months prior 
to travel you may be entitled to the reduction. 
You have to travel together throughout your 
journey and your group should not be smaller 
than 15 persons. 

Besides the large reduction under our Affinity 
Group Scheme, Air-India gives you that extra 
something, if you haven't been abroad in the 
past 3 years. 

Subject to approval of aU Govts. 



AFFINITY GROUP FARES (Ad fares in Indian Rupees) 

TO 

BOMBAY 

CALCUTTA 

DELHI 

MADRAS 

Normal 

Affinity 

Norma) 

Affinity 

Normal 

Affinity 

Normal 

Affinity 


Return Fare 

Return Fare 

Return Fare 

Return Fare 

Return Fare 

Return Fare 

Return Fare 

Return Fare 

AMSTERDAM . 

5984 

4189 

6732 

4713 

5984 

4189 

6650 

4655 

FRANKFURT. 

5984 

4189 

6732 

4713 

5984 

4189 

6650 

4655 

PARIS 

5984 

4189 

6732 

4713 

5984 

4189 

6650 

4655 

PRAGUE . 

5984 

4189 

6732 

4713 

5984 

4189 

6650 

4655 

GENEVA/ZURICH. 

5895 

4127 

6646 

4653 

5895 

4127 

6561 

4593 

ROME .! 

5233 

3664 

6027 

4219 

5233 

3664 

5899 

4130 

MOSCOW Direct via DELHI 

4986 

3491 
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■ Equal to, and in some respects, 
better than Portland cement. 
I Possesses low heat of hydration, 
which renders it ideal for dams and 
other mass-concrete constructions. 
■ Has better workability for 
obtaining good finish. 
■ Will give concrete of lower 
permeability. 
■ Successfully used for over 
a decade for building various 
, types of durable structures. 

I ■ Manufactured under strict 

I supervision for quality control 

^ at every stage of production. 

, “ For your requirements contact 

the nearest branch of 
The Cement Marketing Co. 

of India Ltd. 

THE ASSOCIATED CEMENT 
COMPANIES LTD. 

The Cement Marketing 
Co. of India Ltd. 






ACC 

yourguarantee 
of top quality 
'1 cement 
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Too heavy for our shoulders 


WITH the spread of cholera among the refugees the problem of 
displaced persons has acquired a new dimension. At the 
moment it is not clear whether the epidemic is of the killer type. 
It is true that the high mortality and seizure rates arc matters of 
coocera. This could be attributed to the highly exhausted condition 
of the refugees and to the fact that there is a possibility of their 
catchiag the disease even before their entering the Indian territory. 
If they had to trek in fear across large distances even after catch¬ 
ing the disease the mortality rate would be hi^ whether or not the 
cholera is of a deadly kind. Anyway, this is a problem which has 
to be watched very closely by the competent authorities in order to 
take all the necessary steps to see that the epidemic does not spread 
in other parts of the country. Much will depend upon the avail¬ 
ability of the medical supplies needed for the purpose. Fortunately 
there are signs of international bodies at last burning aware of 
the enormity of the situation, and the bdp has begun to pour in. 
Some 3,000 tonnes of medical supplies are planned to be airlifted. 
Air-India is likely to transport the supplies free and there are 
possibilities of moving a Jumbo for this purpose. In the meantime, 
the capacity of the Central Research Institute at Kasauli to produce 
cholera vaedne has been raised to 400.000 to 500,000 doses per 
With these massive efforts it may be possible to contain the 

it,'' - , - 


Cholera epidemic is, however, only one of the aspects of this 
problem. The influx has obviously surpassed the estimates of the 
Government and no adequate measures have been thought out 
in advance to deal with so massive an influx of refugees. The cry 
of distress by the West Bengal Government awakened the Govern¬ 
ment of India to the realisation of the need for shifting from the 
State as many refugees as possible. As a result of the Prime Minii* 
ter’s visit to CJalcutta it has been decided to locale camps in Bihar, 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa where the refugees could be dispersed. 
The real problem here is one of transport. The Railways are trying 
to figure out the logistic problems and there are indications that not 
more than lO.CKX) people can be dispersed per day even with the 
best efforts. If 900,000 refugees are to be taken out of West Bengal, 
this would take at least three months. If the 40 UNICEF vehicles 
and 30 WHO vehicles arc also pressed into service, that might 
expedite the work of transport. A more substantial help could be 
given by the transport planes which the US Is contemplating to 
lend to India if the trial flights proved successful. 

Obviously the tremendous resources needed for the shifting of 
the refugees and maintenance of refugee camps arc beyond the 
capacity of India. In the Budget the Union Finance Minister has 
tentatively made a provision of Rs 60 crores for providing relief to 
the evacuees from East Bengal and has taken credit on the levenue 
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Side to the extent of Rb 20 crores expected by way of external 
assistance for this purpose These amounts arc b> no means suffi¬ 
cient to tmance the icUcf measures At the popular level elforts are 
being made in other countries to coIJclI resources for the Last 
Bengal refugees, but at the Ciovernmcnt level the approach is still 
baiting and is of an ad hcK nature It is true, the UN High Cotninis- 
sioner for Refugees has announced that t<idaie the contributions 
pledged through the world brxiv has toiilled 2'14 crores Much 
more, howevei, would I'le rccpmcd, and it is not known at the 
moment whether the mcmbei coiinliies of the I N would be prepared 
to underwrite all the resources needed 

Of still greater jinporlancc is the question of the future of these 
refugee* The (jovcnimerit ol India has made it clear that the ulti¬ 
mate aim of Its refugee policy would be to send them back to Past 
Bengal Ihc Prune Minister has ippealcd to Governments the world 
over to intervene and help in creating a situation in which the 
refugees vvduld be vvilling to go back to their hc^mes But this does 
not sccm to have elicited any consiruclivc response It is doubtful 
if all the ufngcss would consent to go bade Certain sections of the 
1 dst Bcngil population had specially come under the notice of the 
military now operating m Last Bengal I hose who have escaped 
the attempt at decimation would not readily consent to go back. 

It IS quite likely that India will have to absorb at least some of the 
refugees who aic now taking shelter here It they have not to per- 
mincnlly migrate to our country something more than meie nor¬ 
malisation of the situation in Last Bengal will be necessary Only 
adct|uatc pressure from the big powers on Islamabad could help 
create a favouiable .itmosphere lor the return of all the refugees lo 
I ast Bengal, which is the aim of the Government of India’s 
refugee pt>licy 

Ihc Prime Minister has advised the countiv iu>t to gel panicky 
and to face the situation foiccd upon it with courage So far the 
people have risen to the occasion Unofficial ctforts are being made*' 
to collect resources to help the refugees and there is tremendous 
sympathy for these victims of bnital terronsation At the same 
time, the possibilities of social tensions developing m the arc^is where 
the refugc'cs arc camped cannot be ignored There are already 
reports of uneasiness in the tribal areas of Meghalaya at the arrival 
of the refugees there Shillong recently observed a 12-hour hartal to 
protest igainst the presence of refugees m the region These incidents 
might spread One should sincerely hope that as a result of inter¬ 
national pressure some solution will be found whereby the refugees 
will be taken olT our shoulders If this is found not possible India 
might be forced to protect herself against the health hazards, the 
continuous diaft on her resources and threats to law and order 
in the country 

Power in the seventies 

•YHl 10-\ear Power Plan drawn up by the Ministry of Imgalion 

and Pi'wcT, envisaging an installed capacity of 52 million 
by 1980-81 auainsi 16 4 million kw at the beginning of the decade, 
can by no means be considered ambitious m terms of our needs Its 
basis IS the ijrowth rale of demand dunng the past decade which 
was of the older of 12 5 per cent This pencxi, as the plan itself 
points out, w IS one during which the economy moved at a slow 
pace Unless, therdore. we arc planning for stagnation in the 
ecvMioniy we must iccept the assessment of the Ministry that wc 
should achieve in installed capacity of 52 million kw m order to 
cnsuic thu no Isoitl^nccks on account of power shortage are crcited 
in the progicss of iruius’ry and agriculture The Ministiy's exercise 
would have l>ecn more meaningful if the planners had also worked 
out m detail the linancial implications The Ministry’s attiiudc 
might possibly be that whatever resources are involved must be 
found even if this means curtiiling of outlays on some other sectors 
This need not be an unreasonable proposition since power consti¬ 
tutes a strategic force for the development of industry and agricul¬ 
ture. Bui past expcnencc and pragmatism should have indicated 
, to the Ministry that it cannot hope to cany with it the Planning 



ConumssioQ or the Govemmeot if the demand ii)ade on the resources 
looks staggering. If the financial picture were available there would, 
at least, have been an opportumty to judge, on the basis of past 
records, whether the Ministry and the State electricity boards will 
be m a position to utilise the funds asked for. 

Shortfalls m power targets in the past cannot all be traced to 
shortage ot resources There have been incredible delays m c'ommis 
Sion mg projects according lo schedule because of lags either m civil 
wi>rks or in the supply of machinery and essential raw materials or 
even because preliminary investigations were not completed m timt 
The plan itself concedes this and has proposed several measures to 
ensure smooth implementation of the power schemes on the anvil 
It calls for detailed investigations of potential hydel schemes, 
launching of preliminary works such as construction of access 
roads where schemes have been already mvcstigatcd, finalisation of 
the designs for power plans and placing of orders with manufac 
turing units as early as possible to carry out their timely delivery 
and finn arrangements for the transportation of coal from fields to 
the power stations But the mere identification of hurdles is not 
enough Concrete plans have to be drawn up to overcomo them 
and put them into effect The failure on this count is reflected in 
the shortfall during 1969-70 and 1970-71 m capacity installation 
against the target of an additional 2 million kw and 1 6 million kw 
a capacity of only 1 2 million kw and 1 million kw respectively Wd-» 
achieved dunng these two years One cannot yet be sure that 
during the three remaining years of the Fourth Plan the balance 
of 7 million kw will be installed to achieve the target of 23.1 miJhon 
kw Mere exhortations to indigenous suppliers to deliver equipment 
on schedule and to the project authorities to ensure the completion 
of civil works m time are not going to help. It is our inability in 
the past lo implement even moderate programmes that makes it a 
stupendous task to add during this decade a generating capacity 
equivalent to twice that installed so far 

The challenge has, however, to be met. The plan itself has 
attempted lo facilitate the implementation by including most of the 
hydel schemes which have already been mvcstigated and proposmg 
additions to thermal plants mostly on sites already developed or 
under development It has got over the controversy whether wc 
should or should not develop nuclear power m this country bv 
firmly commg m favour of an additional nuclear capacity d 
3,000 mw It has also another feature to commend in that the share 
of hydro power m the total supply will be increased as recom 
mended by experts who have drawm attention to the cheaper cost 
of electricity from this source The proportion of 22 3 million kw 
of hydro power, 23 9 million kw of thermal power and 4.2 million 
kw of nuclear power in a total capacity of 50 4 million kw of utili 
lies may not be the ideal one But this would take us at least nearer 
the share of 60 per cent for hydro power recommended by the. 
Energy Survey Committee and other bodies. One cannot overlook 
that we have to pay as much attention to the cost of power as to 
its adequate supply. 

Ihe right mix of hydro and thermal power, therefore, has to 
have the highest pnonty in power planning Simultaneously wc 
must make the optimum use of the power generated, which would 
imply that we must push through with greater vigour the construe 
tlou of intcr-State and mler-regional transmission links That the 
Ministry of Power and the State electricity boards have yet to draw 
up a time tabic indicating the target dates for completion of the 
various links planned for the Fourth Wan would suggest that the 
desired emphasis is still not placed on a vital segment of our power 
programme This is perhaps not surprising considering that the 
State electricity boards are not yet fully seized of the importance of 
improving iheu* financial performance None of them, even in 1970 
71, was anywhere near the target of 11 per cent return recommended 
by the Venkataraman Committee as far back aS 1964. If these 
agencies for power supply do not set their financial houses in order, 
it would be futile to expect such organisations to cany dirougb 
the programme, however desirable and essential it may be 
(See page l093^Power development plan: 



EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


W hy Sheikh Abdullah do this? In 

publicly supporting Yahya Khan’s 
ocntKidc Sheikh Abdullah has forfeited the 
sympathy of even those who had a hope that 
ciie can do business with this erratic Kash¬ 
miri leader. Radio Pakistan recently broad¬ 
cast an interview of Sheikh Abdullah with an 
Indian newspaper Rehnuma-i-Deccan in 
which he justified the unprecedented cam- 
ajjc of Bengali Muslims by Punjabi Muslims. 
Sheikh Abdullah who still dreams of an 
independent Kashmir particularly objected 
to the demand of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
for making foreign trade a regional subject 
in Pakistan. He siiid that no Government 
had ever accepted such a demand. He al.so 
added that no Government in the world 
would tolerate a move that may lead 
to the disintegration of the country. Sheikh 
Abdullah, who has himself decided to side 
with the suppressor of the right of self- 
determination of the people of Pakistan, ha.s 
accused the Indian Government! of having; one 
norm for Pakistan and another for Kashmir. 
Sheikh Abdullah wants the right of self- 
determination only for Kashmir. A.s far as 
Pakistan is concerned he would not like to 
apply the siimc norm to the military junta 
of Islamabad. He would like to dismember 
India, but he would condone the unprece¬ 
dented carnage in recent human history on 
ihe ground that the integrity of Pakistan was 
threatened. So Sheikh Ab<iullah is nearer to 
ihc Punjabi generals of Pakistan than Lo the 
suppressed Maslim masses of East Bengal. 
He is thus more pro-Pakistani than Paki¬ 
stanis themselves. So the logical step for 
him is to go to the country of his choice 
and assist the military junta of Pakistan in 
carrying out more efficiently their campaign 
of exterminating Bengali Muslims. The least 
that the Government of India can do is to 
ask Sheikh Abdullah to migrate to the coun¬ 
try of his concern. We can perhaps bear 
the burden of four million refugees, but not 
that of a traitor to basic human rights. 

★ 

Although Governments of Muslim coun¬ 
tries have failed to react publicly to the in¬ 
credible tragedy of Bengali Muslims, a large 
section of the press in the Muslim world 
has stood by Bangla Desh. The following 
editorial comments would indicate the agony 
of the thinking segment of the Islamic world: 

wSince the birth of Pakistan, the East has 
been complaining against exploitation and 
cheating by the West. In this connection, 
the following facts and figures are witness 
to it: 90 per asnt of the army olficers and 
soldiers arc from West Pakistan. 85 per cent 
of the civil service is composed of West¬ 
erners. 70 per cent of the country’s inamic 
is spent on the West. 80 per cent of the 
hard currency earned from exports is spent 
on the West and 20 per cent on the East— 
EUSahafa (April 5). Sudan. 

What we have clearly observed is that 
East Pakistan is, in fact, not part of an 
independent country, but a mere colony of 
West Pakistan —Utusan Malaysia (March 
30), Malaysia. 

Mujib is the true representative of the 
East Pakistani people and had secured 98 
per cent of their votes. His opinion is to 
be respected as the representative of true 
democracy. There should have been a 
tnkldfe ooufsd solution, may be full auto¬ 
nomy, Iteration or anything else. Mujibur 


Rahman is not a revolutionary or extreme 
leftist. He believed in liberal democracy. 
The Ayub regime which was similar lo Ihe 
discredited Government of Abboud in Sudan 
did not allow this .Article by Foreign 
Ed i I or of EhSahafa (April 15), Sudan. 

The fact that the Central Pakistani 
aiithonlics began to implement what the> 
had Ihroaiencd lo do. i.c. to reimposc mili¬ 
tary rule, because v>f the failure of political 
parlies lo agree on the wording of the consti¬ 
tution w'hich would organise political life in 
Pakistan, indicates tliat the Pakistani mili¬ 
tary authorities were not serious alM>ut giv¬ 
ing up their rule. AI I'hawra (March 27), 
Syria. 

The fact remains that what Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman wanted through constitu¬ 
tional and democratic means. Yahya Khan 
has destroyed with his army. Both Yahya 
Khan and Mujibur will be no more, but 
coming generations will not forgive tliosc 
who arc resp<uisjble for killings of brother 
by brother and killing, with that, all the 
values for which Pakistan came into being. 
—Akhbar AI Kuwait (April 10). Kuwait. 

At first glance, it may seem that West 
Pakistan may suppress the East by its guns 
and cannons. But sooner or later East 
Pakistan will obtain its rights .—Ejumhuriyet 
(May 29), Turkey. 

★ 

In Hongkong I met a rather energetic 
business man from Beirut who complained: 
“Why should you Indians worry about ex- 
pt>rl markets? You have a continental 
market”. This was. of course, sarcasm as 
he was on his »vay to the Canton Fair held 
by a country which had a larger continental 
market than ours, I asked him what goods 
he wanted to buy from India. His reply was 
immediate; “Watch bands, pocket knives, 
buttons, toys, plastic goods, handkerchiefs 
and fountain pens”. T asked him about his 
specific difficulty. He said: “When the bulk 
order was given Indian exporters invariably 
developed cold feel in respect of delivery 
dates”. And then pointing his hand towards 
China which is only a few miles away from 
Hongkong he said: “With China you can 
do business with dciighl. They are extreme¬ 
ly comp)etilivc. They will give you hand¬ 
kerchiefs of 16"xl6^ at 4sh 6d (about Rs 4) 
a dozen c.i.f Beirut. You may accuse them 
of imitating Americans in the manufacture 
of fountain pens. Their Hire fountain pens 
are as good as ShcafTcrs. You get these ex¬ 
cellent pens at the rate of only 32sh (about 
Rs 29) a dozen c.i.f Beirut. But the mo.st 
attractive aspect of the Chinese exports is 
not this throw-away prices but their scru¬ 
pulous concern for delivery dales”. China 
is normalising her relations with the ouiside 
world at breakneck speed. The econo¬ 
mic implication.s of this normalisation to 
countries such a.s India are considerable. 
Unless wc arc able to create exportable sur¬ 
pluses in a big way in each indu.sirial unit 
the race with China on the export front might 
be lost before it begins. It is to this funda¬ 
mental aspect and not lo the surface social¬ 


ism that the Central (lovcrnment should 
direct all its energies, 

★ 

Could you believe that the local tele¬ 
phone call bills of some of our Central 
Ministers amount to Rs 3,000 per month? 
According to Mr H. N. Bahuguna, .MmistcT 
of Communications, this is a fact. The coun¬ 
try should be grateful to Mr S. A. Khaja 
Mohideen MP who asked the Mini.ster of 
Communication.s to state the amount paid 
for local and trunk calls of each of the Cen¬ 
tral Ministers, from 1st December 1970 to 
31 St March 1971 in respect of telephones pro¬ 
vided at their rc-sidences. Mr Bahuguna gave 
a detailed reply in the Rajya Sabha on May 
27 wluch is an eye-opener to all those who 
still hope that our leaders will practise what 
they preach. The Prime Minister who has 
.seven telephones paid Rs 5,845.80 for her 
local calls. But some other Ministers who 
had fewer telephones spent more than the 
Prime Minister on their local telephone calls. 

The following is the list of Ministers 
who spent more than the Prime Minister <m 
local telephone calls during December 1970- 
March 1971: (I have not referred to trunk 
call bills which are also quite high.) 


Mr Karan Singh 

Rs 

12J98.(X) 

Mr K. K. Shah 

12,089.40 

Mr L. N. Mishra 

11,967.00 

Mr Y. B. Chavan 

9,263.20 

Mr B. R. Bhagat 

8,149.40 

Mr Mohd Safi Ouereshi 

7.592;40 

Mr R. N. Mirdha ... 

7.356.20 

Mr Jagjivan Ram 

6,916.00 

Mr G. L. Nanda 

6,737.40 

Mr J. N. Pahadia 

6,066.15 

It is interesting that 

the average of 


Rs 3,000 per month comes in the case of Mr 
Karan vSingh and Mr K. K. Shah and 
Rs 2,300 in the case of Mr Chavan. As 
against this, Mr K. L. Rao spent only Rs 125 
per month during this period. This means, 
if there is the will the lfx;a] telephone calls 
expenditure of the Ministers could be 
brought under cxmtrol. 7’hrec observations 
should be made about this rotten state of 
affairs. First, some of our socialist Minis¬ 
ters have been spending on local telephone 
calls every month as much as the monthly 
salary of a senior executive in public or 
private sector. Secondly, the Ministcr.s’' 
nominal salaric.s have no relation to their 
actual expenditure of public funds. And 
thirdly, there does not seem to be any bud¬ 
getary control or voluntary ceiling or a 
sense of shame in squandering public 
money like water. I wish some enterpris¬ 
ing lawyer files a suit in the Supreme Court 
for pelting justice against discrimination in 
taxation on perquisites of ordinary' citizens 
on the one hand and Ministers on the other. 
If legal redress or constitutional means are 
not available to put an end to this nauseat¬ 
ing slate of affairs, the society should pre¬ 
pare itself for violent uphefival. In such a 
situation even violence is preferable to our 
helplessness in preventing the reckless extra¬ 
vagance of the new ruling class. 
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Market borrowings 
in^ITH the rise in the Bank rate this year 
there are expectations in the market 
that the intorefit rate rm Govern- 
JTif?nt loans to be floaioH in the first week 
of July will lip. 1’he 4.5 per cent loan 
1971 with an outslandini^ balance of 
Rs 332.10 crores will matinv on July 1. 
The Budi^et estimalo.'=: lor the current year 
take credit for Ks 500 crores on account 
of new market loans to be floated. The net 
receipts under the market loans are esti¬ 
mated at Rs 167.90 crme.s. Last year the 
Government had floated two loans—5.5 per 
cent loan 2,0tK) and 4 5 per cent loan 1977. I'lie 
central borrowing? programme was in two 
stages in April and October and the Gov¬ 
ernment collected Rs 427.59 crores. With 
repayments at Rs 291.30 crores. net receipts 
from the market loans last year were esti¬ 
mated at Rs 136.29 crores. Though this 
year the loans may be offered at par, the 
interest rate is expected to go up by 0.25 
per cent on the 30-year loan as also the 
seven-year loon to be floated. There are 
expectations that a medium-dated loan may 
be floated. In contrast to the practice for 
some years past, the entire borrowing pro¬ 
gramme of the Centre may be completed 
in one stage itself. This should not be sur¬ 
prising as the flow of funds in the banks 
is sfimowhat bettor than lost year. □ 


Fof whose benefit? 

AT least three banks have already 
^ announced the launching of the 
insurance-linked savings bank deposit 
scheme. The benefit of this scheme will 
be available to dcpo.sitors who keoi) at all 
times a minimum balance of Rs 500 in the 
rural m’eas and Rs 1,000 in urban areas, 
n'lie maximum life insurance cover will be 
R.S 10.000 for those in the age group of 
18 and 40 and Rs 5,000 for those between 
41 and 49. In the event of death of the 
account-holder, his nominee would get in 
addition to the deposited amount a sum 
equivalent to twice the average amount of 
the deposit in the half-yearly accounting 
period preceding the date of death if the 
account-holder was aged up to 40 years, or 
a sum equivalent to the average amount 
of deposit if the account-holder was aged 
between 41 and 49 at the time of death. 
Whether this scheme will be a success 
or not remains to be seen. But some in¬ 
teresting questions about the scheme itself 
have been raised in some quarters. Did it 
not require the clearance of Reserve Bank 
and, if so, has it been given ? The scheme 
is expected to cost the banks 1.25 per cent 
of the deposit per annum. In other words, 
this will be the additional inducement 
which the banks will be giving to the 
savings account-holders. Is this not a 
violation of the Reserve Bank directive 
aibout the maximum interest rates that 
banks can pay to depositors? To this, a 
reply given is that such deposits of Rs 1,000 
and Rs 500 will in effect be fixed deposits 
with the banks on which they would have 
had to pay a rate of interest of 6 per cent. 
Even if granted that the cost of these 
deposits Ig 5^ per cent, it is still less than 
the 0 per cent which could be paid under 


the Reserve Bank directive for one year 
iloposits. There is, therefore, no violation 
of the directive and no clearance from the 
Re.serve Bank v/as needed. 

The other question is if the banks can 
bear a burden of 5.25 pf'^r cent on such de¬ 
posits, why restrict the bemetit to only a 
restricted category of depositors? ' As it is, 
the depositor himself does not benefit. It 
is only his dependants who stand to gain 
something. Could you not have a scheme 
by which all savings account-holders who 
are willing to keep a balance throughout 
of Rs 1,000 and Rs 500 V>e paid an interest 
of 5 per cent or so since many feel that 
the saver is not rewarded adequately. That 
could result m a gain to the banks in the 
form of more deposits instead of the bene¬ 
fit going to the LlC. Here again, there 
could be the other argument that those 
savings account-holders who can keep the 
minimum balance could as well convert it 
into fixed deposits and cam even 6 per cent 
on them. In any case, the scheme has 
raised an interesting controversy and there 
are those who aigue that the banks them¬ 
selves could take up insurance work since 
they would find that the cost is smaller 
than the 1.25 per cent which they have to 
bear now. The Reserve Bank should come 
out with an unambiguous guideline. □ 

Bonus issue guidelines 

COME further clarification is now avail- 
^ able of the modifications of the 
guidelines on Ixinus issues which were 
announced by the Controller of Capital 
Issues recently. As a result of the revised 
guidelines, companies proposing to issue 
bonus .‘shares are required to retain 
residual reserves of the order of 33J per 
cent of the increased capital. The original 
limit was 20 per cent. The rationale be¬ 
hind this amendment iti that the share¬ 
holders also should get some money, and 
part of the reserves should be available 
for future distribution. Though develop¬ 
ment rebate will be taken into account in 
computing the residual reserve, it will not 
be available for distribution unless it i,s 
secured that i.s after a period of eight 
years. It will also be included in the pro¬ 
fit before tax for the purpose of calculating 
8 per cent return on the expanded capital 
base. □ 

Nervous garment industry 

llEADY-MADE garment manufacturers 
^ are passing through some anxious 
times. The 10 per cent excise levy imposed 
in the Budget is said to have led to can¬ 
cellations of numerous orders placed 
earlier. The Clothing Manufacturers of 
India, representing 285 units, fears that 
10,000 of the 25.000 workers employed in 
the industry might have to be laid off or 
retrenched if ilie present state of uncer¬ 
tainty continues. A shrinkage of the 
domestic base of the industry, the Associa¬ 
tion also fears, could deal a big blow to the 
industry’s export efforts- Currently, these 
exports are of the order of about Rs 11 
crores. 

The industry finds it difficult to agree 
with the Finance Minister's statement that 


only a few units will be affected by the 
exci.se levy. On the contrary, according to 
industry sourcesi, even the small units 
which c'on.stitute nearly 90 per cent of the 
manufacturers will be hit because the^i 
u.se power and sell their products under 
registered brands to stand competition 
from the bigger manufacturers. The total 
duty payable on a shirt costing Rs 16 
would be Rs 5.15 including Central sales 
lax. Stale sales tax and local taxes. In the 
case of a Terylcne shirt costing Rs 35, the 
total taxes payable are Rs 18.68. The in¬ 
dustry argues that it would be difficult to 
pass all the burden to the consumer with 
the result that the profitability of the in¬ 
dustry, which is already low, would be cut 
further. It still hopes that the Finance 
Minister would reconsider his decision. Q 

Drift in sugar 

TTIE consumer had expected that after 
the decontrol of sugar on May 25 he 
would have to pay less for this daily neces¬ 
sity than during the control period. The 
first two weeks after the decontrol have 
proved him right. In the Bombay market, 
there has been a substantial fall of Rs 12 
per quintal during this period. In Delhi, 
the fall has been even bigger and at Rs 185 
to Rs 189 per quintal this week the decline 
recorded was of Rs 20 to Rs 24. Similarly, 
Kanpur and Patna markets have registered 
a fall of Rs 16 per quintal. Even in the 
Madras market where sugar prices were 
ruling at the lower level of Rs 180 to 
Rs 182 before the decontrol there has been 
a fall of Rs 3. What is significant is that 
there has been a reversal of the uptrend 
in sugar prices that had been noticed be¬ 
fore the announcement of sugar decontrol. 

However, this does not necessarily 
mean that households are spending less on 
sugar. Before the decontrol, in such 
rationed areas as Bombay, cardholders 
were getting sugar at Rs 1.62 per kg. Now, 
there is no sugar to be obtained from 
ration shops, and the entire needs have to 
be mot from the open market. It is still 
not clear as to what happened to the sugar 
stocks which were bought by the Govern-' 
ment at the levy prices to be distributed 
through the ration shops. Hie behaviour 
of the sugar market has also had its im¬ 
pact on the prices of khandsari. In Delhi, 
they showed a decline of Rs 20 at Rs 155 
to Rs 170 and in Muzaffamagar of Rs 8 at 
Rs 130 to Rs 170 per quintal. □ 

Dating silver purchases 
IVESPITE all the vigilance exercised by 
^ customs and other authorities it is 
known that silver continues to be 
smuggled out of the country. So, reports 
that the smugglers are active and are 
buying large quantities of silver in 6ur 
markets need not surprise anyone. But wbat 
has reportedly taken aback even the trade 
is that now purchases are being made of 
full bars of 30 kg, and not of 1 kg as in 
the past. Transport of heavy bars seems 
to be no longer a problem with smugglers. 
Have they become bolder or has the 
government machinery slackened, the 
trade would seem to wonder. □ 





When you think you’re getting off cheap by sending 
i^oods by ship you are entering the heavyweight 
I class in transportation. Because heavy handling on 
long voyages requires enormous crates which cost 
money and add to useless, unprofitable tare weight. 

^Makes deliveries distant and uncertain, increases 
customer impatience. 

j Better speed cargo by air In lightweight packaging 
'j because handling is gentler and prompt and goods 
](reach their destination in one clean, swift arc. Cost 
• much less in comparison. It's a faster, cleaner. 


trouble-free operation. And profitable, too. 

If you can’t make a complete switch to air 
exporting start now with BOAC's Alr/Sea Mix plan. 
Send the bulk by sea but use air as often as 
possible and always in emergencies by building an 
allowance into your costing system. This extra cost 
is offset by spreading it over every unit you send out. 

Ask BOAC or your Cargo Agent. They’ll tell how 
you can benefit. Lighten your cargo and heighten 
your profits. 


No? then AirCaigo 
is the answer! 



















SURVEY 


STATUS QUO IN INSURANCE 

IT is doubtful whrthrT- Iho nsirx-i (‘X- 
^ pottations of the conunon man are 
going to bo salislierj '-.non in his now 
role as a pftliry-hi>Id.pr of g«»vovr)rriont- 
managed insuranci: onrnpan’.O'-;. I'liough 
complete natinnal'.sMliuii is eomi.: to lake 
a long time, takitsii r uf th(‘ manage¬ 
ment by the (iDvernm-ent -hould nriko 
some diirercriL'o To all apptaianeos, the 
first slop towards national isation has 
made no eliamu^ either lo the t^mployee er 
to the insiinMl. 

I’he custodjans have been asked to 
niriintain the status pho as far as possible. 
Any initiative on their part is not wel- 
ci»nie and any queries by them lake a 
long time to result into a satisfactory 
reply, 'file guidelines given to them are 
vague and few and are negative in charac¬ 
ter. No new investments, no promotions, no 
sale of property, no change m the terms 
of .st'rvic(‘' are now anticipated oven if 
these had been routine matters in the past. 
While eiistodums are asked to run tlieir 
set-ups ectjnomically, wo get the curious 
situations where expatriate .statf cx>ntinue 
to get fabulous salaries and perquisites 
which they are not going to get m iheir 
own countries and for some of these there 
arc no sanctions from thidr respective 
head offtccs. 

The man in thp stTect is certainly 
going to n.sk whether he sliould not anti¬ 
cipate a reduction in the premiums now 
If some of the companies were n<it vei'y 
well run and if some of the expenses were 
not properly incurred in the past, as 
alleged by critics of the private sectfa\ 
there must bt^ some saving now which 
should ultimately result in better service 
or lower premiums. Obviously, any rush 
to get economies of large scale by forced 
amalgamations of units is bound to result 
in le.ss C'flReiency, increased confusion and 
di.ssatisfaction and more expensive in¬ 
surance to the common man. It wdll be 
be.'jt to let the cxisiin.g units function as 
b^darc and make them more 'specialised 
in the long run. The various companies 
might be made complementary in the 
inofus.sll centres and competitive in the 
large centres. 

There appear to be some setxmd 
thoughts on the concept of four corpora¬ 
tions with four headquarters in dilTerent 
centres of India. Bombay, being the in- 
sui’ance capital of this country, would 
justify tW(> coiporations writing busines.s 
direct and a third one for reinsurance 
business. Tlie idea is that the existing 
expertise and organisation which have 
won international prai.so should not be 
di.ssipated by seeking to arrive at the 
lowest common denominator. There is 
some justification for the c(>mpanies in the 
public sector having their headquarters in. 
New Delhi: this should cover the general 
insurance department of the LIC and the 
Indian Guarantee. 

General insurance has been nationalis- 
od in the United Arab Republic, but the 
existing units continue to compete and 


keep up their independent contacts abroad 
for reirisuranc-e. Similarly reinsurance ha.s 
also Ix-cn nationalised but direct writing 
companies compete with the reinsurance 
company m maUers of reinsurance al.so. 
This would bo a .good example to follow 
]f quick service to the policy-holder is the 
ideal. Krom this point of view, the loa.st 
painful part would be to treat the 
nationalised in.surancp companies on the 
same basis as the nationalised banks. The 
recent spate f>f banking frauds is a gtiod 
indication of the shape of things to come. 
C'ontrf)! at all levels is possible only if 
there is a separate full-time arid active 
custodian for each company as is the case 
with the banks. It takes years to build up 
good organisation and it is easy to let it 
slide down if the custodian is too busy, too 
conservative or ju.st too old. □ 

MORE NON-PROJECT AID ? 

INDIA has asked the Aid-India Consor¬ 
tium for assistance to the tune of 
Rs 825 crores to Hs 900 crores for the 
cun'ent iinancial year. It is not enough 
that the pledges the members of the con- 
.s(u*liurn are expected to make at their 
meeting in Paris next week .should equal 
India’s requirements. It i.s .equally essen¬ 
tial that they fulfil 4hcir commitments. 
Aid disbursements during the past three 
years had fallen short of the pledges. For 
instance, tolal aid receipts in 1970-71 were 
Rs 614 crores, although the con.sortium had 
assured India of a larger volume <if as- 
sistant'e. The shortfall was particularly 
large in regard to non-project aid which 
amounted Rs 856 crores as against the 
target of Rs 525 crores. 

An idea of the extent of decline in 
the level of aid can be had from the fact 
that while the Fourth Plan has assumed 
assistance of the order of Rs 3.750 crores 
(excluding food aid), the total aid received 
durin.g the first two years of the Plan wa.s 
about Rs 1,240 crores leaving a gap of over 
Rs 2.500 crores In other wmrds the leeway 
can be made up only if the inflow of aid 
is stepped up to around Rs 830 cri^res 
annually during the remaining yeai^s of the 
Plan. It i.s true that the actual contri¬ 
bution of external assistance to the financ¬ 
ing of development activity has been 
.steadily going down. During the Fourth 
Plan it is estimated that the net inflow of 
external resources will meet only 8 per 
cent of the aggregate investment expendi¬ 
ture in the economy against 20 per cent 
in the Second and Third Plan periods and 
13 per cent in 1969-70. 

If so, it could be asked why India 
should seek a higher leve^l of aid disburse¬ 
ments during this .year. First, the steady 
decline in the {?hare of net external financ¬ 
ing investment is largely the result of 
India’s reduced dependence on food aid, 
thanks to the marked improvement in the 
agricultural situation. Secondly, as invest¬ 
ments increase, even a smaller proportion 
of 8 per cent of aid will necessarily be 
higher in absolute terms. Thirdly, during 
the current year debt service charges will 


reach the peak level of Rs 458 crores and 
for many years to come these charges may 
bo only marginally low^-er than thi.s figure. 
Fourthly, the liberalisation of imports of 
steel, maintenance equipment and essen¬ 
tial raw materials in order to stimulate 
industrial production will push up India’s 
import bill. Her imports which went up 
from Rs 1,582 crores in 196^70 to Rs 1.628 
crores in. 1970-71 (a rise of about 5 per cent) 
are expected to increase? by a further 5 pf?r 
cent in. the current year. Finally, since aid 
commitments in the past few years had 
lagged behind even the declining levels of 
aid utilisation, assistance in the pipeline 
lias been shrinking. During 1970-71 it came 
down from Rs 1,872 crores to Rs 1.71,5 
cre^res. India’s case for more aid than in 
the pr.eviou.s years, therefore, rests on firm 
grounds. □ 

SMOOTH & REGULAR FLIGHTS? 

¥T would be premature to conclude from 
* the settlement arrived at by the Indian 
Airlines management and the Air Cor¬ 
poration Employees Union last week that 
henceforth all would be well with air 
travel in this country. 'The accord covers 
8,000 -employees leaving 6,000 with wdiorn 
negotiations on their demands have yet to 
be concluded. Tlioy include the pilots, 
engineers and technicians. Unless agree¬ 
ment i.s reached with each of the.se groups 
of employees, it would be hoping in vain 
that the inconvenience and harassment 
caused to passengers by frequent work 
stoppages and go-slow would be things of 
the past. It i.s, however, to be hoped 
that the good sense that the Air Corpora¬ 
tion Employees Union has shown in sign¬ 
ing an accord with the management will 
not be transitory and its example will be 
followed by the other unions. The accord 
has been made possible by the generous 
terms offered by the management. Em¬ 
ployees drawing a basic salary up to 
Rs 149 per month will get a minimum 
increase of Rs 60 by way of special 
allowance and those drawing Rs 150 and 
above a minimum of Rs 80. The transport 
allowance has been raised to Rs 30 in the 
case of those earning up to Rs 229 and 
Rs 35 for those drawing more. For its part, 
the Union has agreed to forgo overtime 
allowance and not to claim off time in lieu 
of work put in by the employees on special 
holidays. 

But what is more important is that it 
has agreed to eschew the agitational ap¬ 
proach and adopt constitutional methods to 
secure its demands. Further, it has ac- 
c^ted the need for rationalisation and 
consequently conceded the management’s 
right to introduce measures to improve 
productivity, reduce costs and increase the 
overall efficiency of the organisation. The 
agreement will have retrospective effect 
from April 1, 1969, and will be in force 
until the end of March 1973. If given a 
fair trial it may well be the precursdir to a 
new phase of harmonious industrial re¬ 
lations In the Indian Airlines Q 





the elusive merger 

r has happened again. There were 
optimistic statements by Mr George 
Fernandes, General Secretary of the SSP, 
and Mr Prem Bhasm, the PSP General 
Secretary, regarding the prospects of the 
merger of the two parties. Mr B'eraandes 
announced m Bangalore that the draft for 
the merger had already been finalised and 
it was expected to bo signed by repre- 
bontatives of the two paities m New Delhi 
in the next few days He fuither stated 
that the two parties had been able to come 
to an understanding over language, caste 
and pneo policies and there was a com¬ 
plete identity of views on all issues Mr 
Prem Bhasin corroborated this He stated 
that negotiating teams of the two parties 
had worked out an agreement on the 
political line and policies regarding caste, 
language and backward classes and all 
that now remained was for the spokesmen 
of the two parlies to sign the agreement. 
He made it ckar that the PSP leaders 
would be willing to initial the document as 
soon as their counterparts in the SSP were 
ready for it 

This gave the impression that the line 
was now clear for the merger But soon 
dist'ordant notes were heard from Mr Raj 
Naram and Mr Karpoon Thakur. Mr Raj 
Narain stated publicly that there could be 
no merger unless the PSP subscribed to h s 
party’s political line of anti-Congrcssism 
He questioned the credentials of the team 
headed by Mr Fernandes which conducted 
Ihe negotiations on behalf of the SSP 
Mr Karpoon Th-ikur also stated m Patna 
that the PSP leadeig should witlidraw 
their support to the ruling united fronts in 
Bihar, West Bengal and Kerala to faci¬ 
litate the merger of the two parties at the 
earliest Mr Prem Bhasm has expressed 
surpnse at what he calls to be the now 
conditions for merger announced by the 
SSP leader, Mr Raj Naram 

These confusing statements have 
brought to the forefront once again the 
obstacles on the path of the merger The 
PSP and SSP leaders have not yet ac¬ 
quired sufficient self-confidence to launch 
a party on a distinctive programme and 
policy of its own. Because of historical 
reasons the two sides are obsessed with 
the question of the attitude to be adopted 
towards the Congivess (R) by the now 
policy. There are practical difficulties also. 
The PSP is a party to the Congress (R)- 
backed coalitions m West Bengal and 
Kerala and has supported the Congress (R) 
in toppling the SSP-led Bihar ministry. 
In a number of States the PSP and the 
SSP are on the opposite side of the divid¬ 
ing line. Before or after the merger the 
new party would be faced with the ques¬ 
tion of choosing the side m these States. It 
IS therefore much better that these points 
are cleared before the merger takes place 
The other course would be to get out of all 
united fronts and act independently in the 
legfislatujnes. This might help m attracting 
other like-minded persons to the flag of 
the new party, and in course of time il 
might become a sizable force. If this is 
the line to be adopted that also should be 
made clear before the n>erger takes place. 
Otherwise, there will be continuous re¬ 
crimination within the new party and the 
public would remain as confused as ever 
t^ecardmg what these parties want. o 


INDIAN ECONOMY: BASIC INDICATORS 


WEEKLY INDICATORS 


WboIcMto Price Index (19«1-62=100) 
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MONTHLY INDICATORS 


Industrial production 
(seasonally adjusted) 
Exports .. 

Imports .. 

Tn^e balanoa 
Foreign exchange 
reserves 

Costof h VI Qg index_. 
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ANNUAL INDICATORS 
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NoIm : 

(a) Estimated by Oommeree Reaearoh Bmrean. 

(B) At post-devaluation rate. 

(e) While estimating foreign exchange reserves, SDRs transactions that might have taken plaea 
on April 30, 1971 have not been taken into aooouat. 

(d) The figures indicate percentage change during the current calendar year opto tha month 
indicated as oompaiad to oorreeponding period in the prooeding calendar year. 
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THE WEEK 


Union Finance Minister, Mr Y. B, 
* Chavnn, announced in the Lok Sabha 
on June 10 the withdrawal of the levy on 
maida and of additional excise on cf'arse 
cloth, which he had proposed in the Bud¬ 
get. He. however, refused to reduce or 
withdraw the increased excise on motor 
spirit, adding that he would rather prefer 
to give a rise in fare to taxis and auto¬ 
rickshaws. Ilie concessions will cost the 
exchequer Rs 7.4 crores and raise the un¬ 
covered deficit during the current year to 
Ra 227.4 crores. The 10 paise levy on inaida 
per kg was meant to finance the Govern¬ 
ment's he^th and nutrition programme 
for children. Mr Chavan made it clear 
that this programme would not be cur¬ 
tailed. The relief granted to coarse cloth 
will restore the level of excise duty to 3.4 
pa»se per metre from 4 paise. 

« * 

In its report to the Aid India Consor¬ 
tium, the World Bank has recommended a 
total aid of $1,250 million (Rs 937.50 
crores) for 1971-72. Of the total aid, the 
Bank has suggested $500 million as project 
aid. $650 million as non-project aid and 
$100 million as food aid. The Consortium 
is meeting in Paris on June 17 and 18 
when this report will be considered. 

« « * 

The Union Cabinet is reported to have 
cleared on June 9 the Rs 40-crore ferti¬ 
liser project of Dharamsi Morarji and Co 
in the Konkan region of Maharashtra, 
Apart from ammonia, the fii-m will also 
be allowed to import its rtKiuirements of 
sulphur and raw phosphate. The firm was 
given a letter of intent two years ago 
and its validity period was extended more 
than once owing to the delay in finalisa¬ 
tion of the prices of ammonia to be 
imported as feed stock. 

* * ♦ 

The Oil and Natural Gas Commission 
has decided to undertake exploratory 
drilling in the Kutch region of Gujarat. 
Drilling in three locations is expected to 
start in the later part of this year. This 
is the first time exploration drilling for 
oil and gas is being undertaken in Kutch. 
So far, drilling in Gujarat has been con¬ 
fined to the Cambay basin. 


The first nylon tyre cord unit of India 
c'wnmenced production in Bombay on 
June 5. The plant has been set up by 
Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Chemicals Ltd. 
(See also Business Report). 

♦ • ♦ 

The strike by the employees of Andhra 
Pradesh Government was called off after 
56 days on June 6 following an agreement 
between the Government and the em¬ 
ployees. Accordingly, all discharged em¬ 
ployees will be reinstated. The employees 
will not got wages for the period of strike. 
But the Government will grant an advance 
equivalent to one month’s salary. 

* • * 

Mr S. Chakravarty, Director of the 
Delhi School of Economics, and Dr B. S. 
Minhas of the Indian Statistical Institute 
of Calcutta, havo been reportedly chosen 
as Members of the Planning Commission. 
No official announcement has yet been 
made. 

♦ • * 

A full bench of tlie Kerala High Court 
held by a majority of two to one parts 
of the Kerala Land Reforms (Amendment) 
Act unconstitutional. The parts Avhich were 
held unconstitutional were those that con¬ 


ferred tenancy rights on certain types of 
mortgaged lands. 

m * m 

The Union Government is reported to 
have decided to di^rse 900,000 refugees 
of Bangla Desh from West Bengal to neigh¬ 
bouring States. Meanwhile, diolera has 
broken out in epidemic proportions among 
the refugees, causing over 1,600 deaths, 
according to official sources. The refugee 
influx till the week-end is placed at 5.5 
million (See also editorial). 

« * * 

The CPM bagged two of the three 
West Bengal Assembly seats for which by- 
elections were held on June 6. One seat 
went to the Congress (R). 

mm* 

The Bangla Congress split on June 6 
following a walk-out by Mr Sushil Dhara, 
General Secretary, and his 10 supporters 
from the executive meeting in (Calcutta. 
The Dhara group has constituted a new 
State committee with Mr Pumendu Khan 
as President. 

* * * 

Pakistan demonetised Rs 500 and 
Rs 100 notes on June 7. According to an 
ordinance issued by the Chief Martial Law 
Administration, currency notes bearing the 
inscriptions “Jai Bangla”. “Bangla Desh” 
or “Dacca” have also been demonetised. 
The Reserve Bank of India subsequently 
ordered commercial banks in the eastern 
region to stop accepting the demonetised 
Rs 100 and Rs 500 notes from East Bengal 
refugees. 

« « 

Argentina devalued the peso on June 7 
changing its parity from 4.12 pesos to 4.20 
peso.s to a US dollar. 

4 ( * * 

Britain and six Common Market coun¬ 
tries reached an agreement on the pound 
sterling on June 7, the Six accepting as 
“satisfactory” the British declaration of 
intent on the future role of sterling. 

★ ♦ * 

'fhe United States virtually scrapped 
on June 10 the 21-yeaiM>ld embargo on 
trade with China. A broad range of 
American products^ including automobiles, 
some industrial equipment, fertiliser, 
selected chemicals and most consumer 
goods, can now be sold to China. 

♦ * ♦ 

The Soviet Union launched Soyu3&-ll 
on June 6 for another link-up with the 
Salyut space station. The three astronauts 


on board transhipped themselves to the 
unmanned space station on June 7 mark¬ 
ing a major break-through in space travel. 

In Parliament 

The Rajya Sabha passed the General 
Insurance (Emergency Provisions) Bill on 
June 7. Earlier, the Lok Sabha had also 
passed this Bill replacing the Presidential 
Ordinance. 

The Finance Minister, Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, told the Rajya Sabha on Jime 8 
that the leak^e of foreign exchange due 
to over-invoicing and under-invoicing of 
imports and exports was estimated at Rs 50 
to Rs 70 crores a year. 

Mr R. N. Mirdha. Minister of State for 
Home Affairs, stated in the Rajya ^bha 
on June 9 that a bill for setting up the 
institution of Lokpal and Lokayuktas will 
be reintroduced shortly in the Lok Sabha. 

Money steady 

Conditions were unchanged in the 
Bombay short-term money market as of 
Wedne^ay. Demand for funds was main¬ 
tained but the supply of credit was short 
of requirements and there were borrowers 
over at the close. In the inter-bank call 
secition, berth renewals and fresh money 
were reported at 4i per cent. In the Cal¬ 
cutta market, the rate ruled at 4| per cent. 
In view of the strike hy the Reserve Bank 
clerks in protest against the bank’s pro¬ 
motion policy, clearing house operations in 
Madras were suspended as of Wednesday. 


Price index steady 

During the week ended May 22, 1971, 
the Index Number of Wholesale Prices re¬ 
corded a marginal rise of 0.2 per cent to 
182.0. At this level, the index was 1.2 
per cent above its level a year ago. 


PEOPLE 


ILfR Tej Kumar Sethi has been elected 
Chairman of the Indian Cotton Mills” 
Federation for 1971-72. 


it 

Mr Lala Bansi Ohar has been elected 
President of the Indian Sugar Mills’ Asao- 
ciation for 1971-72. 


★ 

Mr J. Stevens has been elected Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Paint Association for 
1971. 


50 years ago 


The “anti-diamond conference” held by 
ladies in Bombay, is a sign of the times. Wc 
live in an age of agitation and of political pro¬ 
paganda; each community, small or large, 
is bent upon airing its own peculiar 
fads and fancies; most individuals have 
suddenly discovered that they have an axe 
to grind; the world has been galvanised by the 
war into a condition of excitability, of turbu¬ 
lence, restlessness and impatience; in Russia 
they call it Bolshevism; in India Gandhism; 
various descriptions and reasons are assigned to 
it in other lands; but wc shall probably not be 
wide of the mark if we describe it as a world¬ 
wide phenomenon, a passing paroxysm common 


to almost every part of the universe, the effects 
of a protracted, devastating war upon the ner¬ 
vous su.sceptibilitics of the jpeople. Add to 
which there is, of course, that altruistic aspi¬ 
ration towards better things, another aftermath 
of the war, the achievements of which ^ve, sd 
far. been most disappointing, thus ag^vating 
the general sense of unrest and of discontent 
The action of the Bombay ladies is interesting 
in respect—it indicates that Oriental women, 
unaccustomed though they be to public life, 
nod fettered as most of them are by oM-tlme 
traditions, even they have come within the Ja- 
fiuence of the modem craze for innovafion. 

OOMHERCB 

June II, 1921 
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We love 
ail 

businessmen! 


Anywhere in the world that business might find 
you, you'll find a Pan Am office ready to help. 
We fly to 122 cities, 82 lands. And any one of 
these offices can make a tremendous difference 
in helping your business go better. We'll plan 
your entire itinerary before you leave. And help 
you with information about the countries you 
plan to visit. For example, we will tell you what 
time banks close in Bangkok* 


And ail along your business tour we'll help set 
up conferences, book hotels, arrange guided 
tours, cars, audio-visual equipment multilingual 
secretaries, the works. We will even undertake 
to intnoduce you to new business 
prospects. Talk to your Pan Am 
Travel Agent or call us. After ail 
our only reason for flying is YOU. 


World's most experienced airline 
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BANGLA DESH REFUGEES 


SOS from West Bengal 


New Dki.hi. 

'T’HE Central Government is left with no 

alternative but to move a large num¬ 
ber of Bangla Desh refugees from West 
Bengal to other States. Panicked by the 
unending influx of refugees—the bulk of 
the 4.5 million who have so far trekked 
their way to the safety of the Indian border 
areas have come to West Bengal— 
the State Government sent an SOS to the 
Ccntr« to relieve it of the burden of run¬ 
ning the evacuee camps. Apart from the 
enormity of this task the explosive situa¬ 
tion created by the refugees spreading out 
to other parts of the State had specially 
unnerved it. A human wave is threaten- 
ling to engulf Calcutta and itg environs 
which might lead to a grave law and order 
situation. 

To cap this all, dholera is taking a 
heavy toll of refugee lives. The West 
Bengal Health Minister has put the num¬ 
ber of deaths at over 3,200 but unofficial 
estimates place it at around 5,000. The dis¬ 
ease has bi^n carried by the refugees from 
their homes or contracted on their way to 
India for there is enough evidence that a 
cholera epidemic is raging in East Bengal. 
Pestilence and famino are stalking that 
land. As more of the stricken refugees are 
reaching the border daily the Indian autho¬ 
rities have been compelled to seal off the 
area l>etwcen Karimpur and Shikarpur in 
the Nadia district of West Bengal where 
the influx has l^n the heaviest. Both 
from the point of view of maintaining law 
and order and preventing the spread of 
cholera to other parts of West Bengal it 
has become necessary to isolate the re¬ 
fugees as well as send them out to other 
States. 

In response to the distress call from 
the West Bengal Government, the Prime 
Minister went to Calcutta last Saturday 
and agreed to its demand for dispersing the 
refugees. However, in regard to those who 
will be kept in West Bengal, the State 
Government has been asked to set up its 
own machinery for running the refugee 
camps which might be taken over by the 
Centre later. 

Following the decision to move as 
many of the refugees as possible to other 
States—and quite a number of them will 
also be shifted from Tripura, Assam and 
Meghalaya—the Centre is putting up the 
machinery or undertaking this massive 
operation. Six States—Bihar, Orissa. 
Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, UP and 
Maharashtra—have agreed to accommodate 
some of the refugees, and officials of the 
Home and Rehabilitation Ministries and 
the Railway Board are busy working out the 
logistics of the refugee movement. No de¬ 
cision has so far been taken on the actual 
number to be moved out of the eastern 
States but so far as West Bengal is con¬ 
cerned the plan appears to be to despatch 
about 6,000 by tt0n daily and more if ^ 


huge C130 aircraft which the US is will¬ 
ing to place at India’s disposal can be 
pressed into service. One of these aircraft 
has already arrived in the cJoimtry for 
proving operations. If the technical feasi¬ 
bility of employing these planes for re¬ 
fugee airlift is proved, they will be used 
first for moving the refugees from Tripura 
and then from other places. 

Meanwhile, the international commu¬ 
nity has be.stirred itself into helping India 
to fight the cholera epidemic and provide 
succour to the helpless refugees. Plane 
loads of medical supplies especially cholera 
vaccine and saline water, baby food, mess 
kit for food distribution and tents have 
begun arriving in the country. This will 
relieve to some extent the heavy burden 
imposed on India by the influx of refugees 
and the outbreak of epidemics among them. 
But ultimately the solution to the gigan¬ 
tic problems she is facing lies in the return 
of the refugees to their homes in Bangla 
Desh. It is not enough that conditions of 


Costlier houses 

Bombay. 

^O-OPERATIVE housing was never a 
^ cheap affair But if it did catch the imagi¬ 
nation particularly of the middle class in 
Bombay and other urban centres it was be¬ 
cause of the acute shortage of accommoda¬ 
tion and the consequent high rents (and in 
many cases the payment of pugree. The 
growth of co-operative housing societies 
was also stated by those in authority to, 
be an important social objective of the 
Government to help the middle class and 
the Maharashtra (iovemment created the 
agency of the Maharashtra Co-operative 
Housing Finance Society to provide to the 
co-operative societies finance for the con¬ 
struction of tenements. It was the pos¬ 
sibility of getting loans to the extent of 
50 per cent of the cost of tenement from 
the housing finance society that was the 
great inducement for joining a co-opera¬ 
tive society to those in need of accommo¬ 
dation, This they did even when calcula¬ 
tions would show that in the end a flat of 
say Rs 30,000 would cost Rs 40,000 and even 
more because of the interest to be paid 
on the loan borrowed from the finance 
society. And this interest rate will now 
go up, thanks to the decision of the Life 
Insurance Corporation that it must get a 
higher return on the money it advances* 
to the housing finance societies. 

In November last year the LIC sanc¬ 
tioned a sum of Rs 5 crores to the Maha¬ 
rashtra Co-operative Hpusing Finance 
Society but raised its rate of interest from 
6-1/4 per cent to 7-1/4 per cent per annum. 

The.Finance Society objected since its 
borrowings are guaranteed by the State 
Government and the lUeerve Bank haa 


security are created there with the help of 
international agencies. Even then the re¬ 
fugees will refuse to go. 

The international community will be 
deluding itself if it believes that if Yahya 
Khan can be forced into reaching some 
kind of a political settlement in Bangla 
Desh, the return of the refugees will be 
facilitated. In fact, the Western powers 
are using the lever of aid to force his 
hands. But so far as the people of Bangla 
Desh are concerned a poUtica] settlement 
can come only after a total withdrawal of 
the West Pakistani armed forces. Then 
only the refugees can be encouraged to re¬ 
turn to their homes. The alienation of 
East Bengal froni West Pakistan is so 
complete that it would be naive on the part 
of the international community to believe 
that anything short of autonomy for Bangla 
Desh can form the basis of a settlement. 
Mr Swaran Singh’s mission to some of the 
important world capitals is to awaken the 
major powers to the realities of the situa¬ 
tion in Bangla Desh and their repercus¬ 
sions on India. If he succeeds in putting 
them wise and persuading them to act 
according to their best lights the sub¬ 
continent will be spared much turmoil, □ 


for the needy 

stipulated that loans carrying State Gov¬ 
ernment guarantees should not bear an in¬ 
terest of more than 7 per cent. The LIC 
relented somewhat and released Rs 2 
crores on an interest of 7 per cent, but made 
it clear that it would not release the 
balance of Rs 3 crores unless the issue of the 
rate of interest was resolved. Apparently, 
the matter went to the Finance Ministry 
in New Delhi and the LIC has now agreed 
to advance the loans to the Housing Fin¬ 
ance Society at 7 per cent but subject to 
the condition that the loanee society mem¬ 
bers go in for group life insurance. 

Dependent as the Housing Unance 
Society is on the LIC for its funds, it had 
little choice before it and has had to ac¬ 
cept the LICs stipulation but in the pro¬ 
cess loans for the co-operative housing socie¬ 
ties have become costlier. They have been 
informed by the Housing Finance Society 
that they will be charged an interest of 
9 per cent per annum with half per cent 
rebate for prompt and punctual repayment 
This includes a rate of one par cent to 
cover the expenditure on account of the 
premiums to be paid for the group life 
insurance scheme. 

The LIC may be right in pointing out 
that in the UK too group insurance is 
insisted upon so as to obviate the nee4 
of recovering the loan from a bereaved 
family in the event of death of a bor¬ 
rower. Insurance has this benefit It is also 
possible that the Housing Finance Society 
has followed the rule of the thumb in fix¬ 
ing an interest of one per cent and that 
if the actual ooet on aocount of 
. ie taken' into 








t should have been of the order of only 
per cent to 0.75 per cent. But in the 
absence of detailed statistics about the age 
Loops of the various loanee-societies* it 
? difllcu't to come to the conclusion that the 
Housing Finance Society is charging more 
than what it should. But all thi.-^ cannot 
uj-ing comfort to the middle class mem¬ 
bers of the co-operative housing societies 


who over the years have been harassed by 
the rising costs of living and will have to 
pay something extr on so many iiecos- 
sities after the recent Budget. The Bombay 
Co-operative Housing Federation is justi¬ 
fiably agitated that the LlC should be seek¬ 
ing to make costlier a scheme intended 
for the benefit of moderate income groups. 

□ 


Starting with the peak demand of 11.3 
million kw as recorded in 1970-71 and 
allowing for tlie future growth of 12,5 per 
cent per annum, the ton*year plan envisr 
ages a peak demand of 36 7 million kw in 
1980-81. The regional break-up is present¬ 
ed in Table 2. 

Table 2 r Region-wise peak demand 
1970-71 and 1980^81 

(.M)lli*tn kw) 


Power development plan: 1971-81 

By Commerce Research Bureau 


T he absolute increase in electricity gene¬ 
ration and consumption in India since 
independence has undoubtedly been very 
impressive. From 6.6 billion kwh in 1950- 
51 electricity generation reached 51.7 bil¬ 
lion kwh in 1968-69—just before the laun¬ 
ching of the Fourth Five-Year Plan. This 
implies more than seven-fold increase in 
electricity generation within only 18 years. 
The average annual rate of increase works 
out at 12.1 per cent. 


ant document Potucr Plan (Generation) 
for the Decade 1971-81, The document 
starts by noting that in 1970-71 India’s 
per capita consumption of electricity work¬ 
ed out at around 90 kwh. Although this 
represents a more than seven-fold increase 
since independence, this level is very low 
compared to the levels prevailing in some 
of the other countries (Table !)• 

Table 1 ; IW enpita power consumption in some 
selected countries—1969 
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Starting with the initial installed gene¬ 
rating capacity of 14.3 million kw at the 
beginning of. the Fourth Plan and with 
the target of 23.1 million kw by the end of 
the Fourth Plan (after taking into account 
the retirement of old and obsolete gene¬ 
rating units to the extent of about 0.4 mil¬ 
lion kw), the addition to generating capa¬ 
city envisaged for the Fourth Plan is of 
the order of 9.2 million kw. This target 
implies that the addition to the generating 
capacity of the country should be of the 
order of 1.8 million kw every year. Speci¬ 
fically, the target for the first year of the 
Fourth Plan was fixed at 2 million kw and 
that for the second year at 1.6 million kw. 
The actual additions have, however, been 
much lower at 1.2 million kw and 1.0 mil¬ 
lion kw nespeotively. Thus,. again.st the 
target of 3.6 million kw, the addition to 
the power capacity during the first two 
y(?ars of the Fourth Plan has been only 2.2 
million kw. The achievement is less than 
two-thirds of the target. 

Why this shortfall? A recent analysis 
of the causes of shortfalls undertaken in 
the Union Ministry of Irrigation and i^ower 
highlights, among others, the following 
casual factors: (i) Delay in the comple¬ 
tion of civil works; (ii) Delay in supply 
and delivery of the key equipment from 
indigenous and foreign sources and (iii) 
Shortage of steel. As a result* power 
shortages have developed in Punjab* Har¬ 
yana, Uttar Pradesh, DVC region and 
Gujarat. According to the assessment of 
the Ministry, in most of the regions the 
power shortage is likely to con¬ 
tinue during 1971-72 alsa A short¬ 
term remedy is to goad the State (gov¬ 
ernments^ the State Electricity Boards, 
suppliers of indigenous equipment and 
eome concerned Union Ministries to take 
measures to avoid the delays in erection 
and commissioning of various power pro¬ 
jects. This the Union Ministry of Irriga¬ 
tion and Pbwer has been doing with 
limited success. 

At same time* it is also necessary 
to keep before the nation a clear picture 
of the kog-term proQ>ects and problems 
in respect of power. The Ministry has re- 
ceplbr tried to do this through an import- 
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* Holdtoft to 1970-71. 

It is thus obvious that India has yet a 
long way to go. 

Speaking about the future efforts in 
the field of power, the document rightly 
stresses; “Power generation schemes 
involve long gestation periods requiring 
for completion about five to eight years of 
active construction—and unless decisions 
in respect of their implementation are 
taken well in advance, it would not be 
possible to commission them according to 
the needs, and resulting power shortages 
cannot he removed by any means.” Hence, 
a ten-year perspective is absolutely neces¬ 
sary for planning even current work on 
power development. The Ministry has, 
therefore, rendered a signal service to the 
nation by preparing a ten-year plan 
and spelling out clearly the implications 
of the plan with regard to immediate 
action. 


♦ bliliiioM -Gcui'mljiig capacity ufM.*d lor BcUiug 
power to all 011181(1011). 

■Non-iiiiliticso^Oonerating capacity uaod for 
s<clf-u«« onh - 

The annual rate of growth of demand 
in various regions is stimewhat different 
from the national average. It has been as¬ 
sumed that as in the past decade, the rate 
of growth of demand in the Northern Re¬ 
gion would continue to be slightly higher 
than the national average. As regards the 
Eastern Region (which includes not only 
West Bengal but some less-developed 
States like Bihar and Orissa), the per 
capita consumption is considerably lower 
than the national average. Tlie Ministry 
has, therefore, rightly assumed that deli¬ 
berate measures vvould be taken to remove 
the imbalance by initiating a relatively 
faster development in this reguon. The 
same reasoning applies still more force¬ 
fully to the North-eastern Region (Assam). 

The target figure of 36.7 million kw 
mention in Table 2 relates to the peak 
load demand. In order to .satisfy this, the 
installed capacity would have to be of the 
order of 48 million kw. Adding up the 
region-wise figures, the Ministry got a 
slightly higher all-India total of 50.4 mil¬ 
lion kw for utilities and 52 million kw 
inclusive of non-utilities. 


During the decade 1960-61 to 1970-71. 
the aggregate real national income increas¬ 
ed at the average annual rate of 3.6 per 
cent. On per capita basis, the correspond¬ 
ing figure was only 1.3 per cent. There is 
a general con.sensus in this country that 
this performance should be regarded as 
disappointing. But oven for achieving thi.s 
modest growth rate, the consumption of 
power had to be increased at the rate of 
12.5 per cent per annum. It follows that 
even if we decide to eschew any accele¬ 
ration of our disappointing overall growth 
rate and merely maintain the tempo of 
development of the last decade, the gene¬ 
rating capacity would have to be increased 
in the coming years at the rate of at least 
12.5 per cent per annum. This is the 
assumption which the Ministry of Irriga¬ 
tion and power has made for its exercise 
for the p^od 1971-81. No one w'ould call 
it an ambitious programme. 


The next step was to add up the capa¬ 
cities of all the existing electricity generat¬ 
ing stations and add further the capacities 
of all the power schemes w'hich are urider 
constmjctiou. Deducting the total of the^i 
two form the target figure of 50.4 million 
kw, the Ministry has derived the estimate 
of 24.6 million kw for the additional capa¬ 
city to be provided by the new schemes 
to be taken up hereafter. The region-wise 
estimates and other details are presented 
in Table 3. 

Of the total capacity of 50.4 million 
kw (utilities only) 22.3 million kw would 
be hydro-power, 23.9 million kw would be 
thermal power and 4.2 million kw nuclear 
power. In, the ten-year plan, there are pro¬ 
posals for the expansion of all the three 
nuclear power stations which are operating 
now (Tarapur) or are under construction 
(Rana Pratap Sagar and Kalpakkam). Be¬ 
sides, there are proposals for three new 
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nuclear power stations-—<jne each in Nor¬ 
thern Region, Western Region and South¬ 
ern Region. Nuclear pcf^er development 
has been proposed only in those regions 
which are far away from coalfields and 
also deficient in hydro-power resources. 

On the basis of suggestions from the 
State Governments, the Ministry has iden¬ 
tified a number of projects for inclusion in 
the ten-year plan and in respect of which 
detailed designs should therefore be pre¬ 
pared by the State Governments and othi^r 
organisations. Advance action in many 
other directions has also been proposed 
Needless to add, action along the suggested 
lines should be taken at the earliest For, 
already we are heading towards a power 
crisis. n 
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The era of flexible exchange rates? 


Bonn 

»]rHE international conference of Amen- 

can Bankers’ Association at Munich 
turned out to be an informal meeting of 
the “Group of Ten” within the IMF. The 
Amencan stand on the currency crisis 
which IS still dogging the West European 
exchange markets was for the first time 
spelled out by the US Secretary of Trea¬ 
sury, Mr John Connally. The blunt atti¬ 
tude of Mr Connally towards the West 
European complaints about massive US 
payments deficits surprised many of the 
bankers attending the conference. The 
Amencan insistence on the revaluation of 
the currencies of the countnes flooded with 
excess dollars was not something new. 
What was, however, not expected was the 
fury of the American representatives at 
the way in which the Germans had floated 
the mark 

The conference which was convened to 
d/s<5uss the dollar crisis and its future role 
as a reserve currency was attended by the 
central bank governors from several coun¬ 
tries as well as officials of the international 
monetary bodies. It provided an opportu¬ 
nity for some pretty hard talking which, 
no doubt, will give a new impetus to the 
IMF study of flexibility 

Mr Connally's attack was a clear indi- 
cat)x)n that the Atlanticist era was over and 


that basic rethinking on the world mone¬ 
tary problems was mevitable Mr Con¬ 
nally forcefully contended that the basic 
US deficit was more than accounted for 
by overseas defence spending. He made 
it clear that if it so Wished the US could 
balance its payments without creating do¬ 
mestic unemployment and affecting the 
growth of foreign trade. However, he was 
candid m telling the participants that 
“American people will no longer permit 
it to become engaged in international act¬ 
ions whose de facto long-term interests 
are not as clearly defined as those of 
nations with which we are trading*’. He 
emphasised that “considerations of friend¬ 
ship, need or capacity will no longer 
justify that the US carries such a heavy 
share of the common load”. He reminded 
the West Europeans of the burden should¬ 
ered by America in respect of defence 
of the Western world as well as trade 
liberalisation by stressing the link between 
the US balance of payments and its huge 
overseas spending on defence and devel¬ 
opment. 

According to him, “the disturbances 
on the surface of the exchange markets 
were symptomatic of deeper issues of 
national and international economic poli¬ 
cies and that it would he unrealistic to 
anticipate workable monetary controls for 


essentially non-monetary problems”. He 
did not mince words in telling the confer¬ 
ence that the question of the US deficit 
and the Euro-dollar market were not 
“uniquely Amencan problems”, 

Mr Paul McCrackan, President Nixon’s 
Chief Economic Adviser, however, sought 
to assuage the feelings of the 250 partia- 
pants by emphasising that the US autho- 
nties were not showing negligence m 
regard to other countries' interests. The 
Nixon Administration was using both fiscal 
and monetary measures to check inflation¬ 
ary pressures. He also recognised the fact 
that despite a moderate upswing in the 
US economic growth and a slowing down 
of price increases the steps so far taken 
by Washington had failed to solve the 
problem of cost inflation. 

As far as the criticism from European 
experts of the US refusal to adjust domes¬ 
tic interest rates to bring them in line with 
the European rates structure was concern¬ 
ed, Mr McCrackan pointed out that co-ordi¬ 
nation of economic policies on lx>th sides of 
the Atlantic required more than t^hnical 
decisions on interest ratea While he fav¬ 
oured such Qfo-ordination he felt that it 
raised complex issues and required a flexi¬ 
ble mix of fiscal and monetary policies. He 
defended the system of parities arguing 
that it had served as a base for a consider¬ 
able expansion of world trade in the post¬ 
war years. 

The US criticism of the floating 
of the Deutsche mark mainly stemmed 
from the apprehension, that the Gennans 
were using the exchange rate more for 
domestic reasons than for achieving exter¬ 
nal stability. 

The conference was presented with a 
strange spectacle of the Germans having 
taken over from the French the main oppe^ 
sition to the dollar standard. The Vice- 
President of the Bundesbank^ Dr Qtmar 
Emminger, compared the impact of chang¬ 
ing US monetary policy on Europe wi^ 
“being with an elephant in a boat^ This 
inrited retaliation from the US TheSsury 
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Under-Secretaryi Mr Paul Volcker, who 
said, “yo'i ^ elephant out there in 
the junfide doing the work with all the 
other anlinalfi barking at its heels and 

goading it 

The Germans argued that there was no¬ 
thing unneighbourly in a counti'y floating 
the exchange rate to prevent its internal 
money supply fnim being threatened by 
unwanted inflows In the same strain, Mr 
Wdhelm Hankel, the West German Under¬ 
secretary of the State m the Economics 
jntl Finance Ministry, made a plea for | 
nieasures to reform the present world 
monetary system He suggested that the 
world monetary authorities should take 
advantage of the respite provided by the 
floating of the Deutsche mark to evolve “a 
new order m world payments’* Referring 
to the basic changes in the world monetary 
system since the 1944 Bretton Woods con¬ 
ference, he pointed out that from a gold- 
dollar system, there had been a switch to a 
dollar-dollar system and that the develop¬ 
ment of the uncontrolled Euro-dollar mar¬ 
ket estimated at more than $50,000 million 
was a mere extension of the dollar-dollar 
system 

Mr Hankel, however, suggested two 
possible courses of action First, a collec¬ 
tive floating of European currencies m re- 
gaid to the dollar as proposed by Mr Ka^l 
Schiller, the West Gorman Economics and 
Finance Minister, which will have the add¬ 
ed advantage of helping the move towards 
a monetaiy union in the European Econo¬ 
mic Commumtv Secondly, the substitu¬ 
tion by SDRs of dc liars in the reserves 
held by the central banks which would le- 
lieve the US of the burden as a world 
banker, while at the same time releasing 
the European countries from Iheir present 
obligation to support the dollar 

Apart from this clasli between the 
Americans and Germans, the confcience 
provided a foium for monetary pressure on 
the Japanese lo revalue the yen and to 
bbcralise trade Although Mr Kashiwagi, 
of Japan, argued that the efforts to stabi¬ 
lise the Japanc'se economy, which began at 
the end of 1909, had Just begun yielding 
results, the Americans seemed to be keen 
on persuaing the Japanese to revalue the 
yen The deliberations at the conference 
made it clear that the US hopes that a 
Japanese revaluation would make it much 
more difficult for the Germans to return 
to their old parity reducing the possibility 
of any future sterling devaluation and offer 
the US its best chance of shifting the struc¬ 
ture of exchange rates in favour of the 
dollar. Assurances of Sir Dougles Allen, 
of the British Treasury, that the British 
balance of payments position vras solid did 
not carry much conviction since even he 
did not rule out the danger that the stabi¬ 
lity of the pound sterling might be jeo- 
parciised through inflation- There seemed 
to be a widespread feeling at the confer¬ 
ence fliat the flexible exchange rates had 
already amved and that the tea} need was 
for a code of conduct to prevent them 
being abused. The fear that m the face of 
a recessionary trend countries with float¬ 
ing rates would be tempted to depreciate 
their currencies to provide a stimulus to 
their sagging economies was very real The 
heyday of Euro-dollar market is over. 
Whether it marks a return to the old “beg- 
»ar-my-neirfhbour*’ policy remains tp be 
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From Our Own Corr«spond«nti 


The expensive small car 

New Delhi. necessary for doing the groundwork. The 


R one so new to tlic treasury benches 
as Mr Ghanshyani ihc ministerial 
habit of making big promises and exuding 
undue optimism a}x>iit their implementa¬ 
tion has come surprisingly tfK> swn. While 
replying to a half hour discussion on the 
automobile industry in the Ix>k Sabha last 
week he said that the Government would 
license the production of 50,000 cars an¬ 
nually in the private sector “as early as 
possible” in addition U> the public sector 
small car project with an initial capacity 
of 50,000 in regard to which a decision 
about the foreign collaborator would be 
taken “.soon”. He shrugged off the acute 
and persistent shortage of cars as a 
“transitory difficulty” and was confident 
that “before 1973-74 we shall be in an 
easier po.sition”. If the experience of the 
past is any guide, all this is make-believe. 

It i .<5 gathered that the capacity for 
producing an additional 50,000 cars in the 
private sector will be created not by 
allowing of the existing car 

manufacturing plants but by licensing a 
new unit, if not two. The Government’s 
reluctance to permit those already in the 
field to increase their capacity is under- 
stanilablo for the cars they are producing 
are becoming dearer w'hile deteriorating 
in qimlity year after year. But how can 
one hope that the cars turned out by the 
new unit or units will be any difTcrent 
Everything that has happened so far points 
to this happening. 


extension has been granted and Mr Rao 
has also been shown the same considera¬ 
tion without his seeking it. Further, Mr 
Gandhi has sought and obtained the as¬ 
surance from the Govemrrvent that in the 
event of the basic raw materials needed 
for automobile production being in short 
supply he would be allowed to import 
them. He has also indicated to the Govern¬ 
ment that the price he has quoted will 
have to be revised upwards. 

An important reason for the poor 
quality of the existing models is that the 
indigenous components and accessories 
that go into it are sub-standard. It can, 
therefore, be easily imagined what the 
quality of a car produced wholly from in¬ 
digenous materials will be like. Basic raw 
materials like steel, whether imported or 
not, make little difference to the quality of 
a car. As regard,^ price, Mr Gandhi al¬ 
ready feels he has erred on the side of the 
minimum and in view of the new levies 
imposed by Mr Chavan on auto parts and 
other materials that go into car produc¬ 
tion he is sure to find that any revised cost 
that he might have vrorked out before the 
Budget is also on tRe low side. By the 
time his first car rolls out of the assembly 
lines its cost will certainly go up further. 

So far as the public sector small car 
scheme is concerned, the less store is sot 
by it the better. This decade-old project 
has a knack of coming into life after spells 
of oblivion. It has now once again come 


to the fore, but as in the past the deadline 
set for selecting the foreign collaborator 
has already been extended thrice, A deci¬ 
sion on this matter was to have been taken 
by the Government before the end of last 
year. The time limit was first extended by 
a month and then till the end of March 
this year. Even though two more months 
have since elapsed, the four foreign models 
—Ford, Fiat, Mazda and RenaulWrom 
which a selection is to be made, are still 
being tested. In the face of all this, 
Mr Oza’s talk of early decisions and a com¬ 
fortable car supply position in the next two 
or three years is naive. 

Both Mr Sanjay Gandhi’s car and the 
public sector small car are largely intend¬ 
ed for those in the middle income group. 
But since the prices of these cars are bound 
to be much more than initially estimated 
by the sponsors, and their maintenance has 
been made very expensive by Mr Chavan’s 
unconscionably high taxes on petrol and 
vspare parts, these cars have been placed 
beyond the reach of this group. So far 
ns the well-to-do are concerned, they would 
prefer the medium sized cars currently in 
production. Therefore, is it necessary to 
have twm small car projects each with a 
capacity of 50,000? The Government having 
virtually taxed many car owners out of 
existence, a single project with facilities 
for t^xpansion should suffice. The resources 
thus saved can be profitably used for im¬ 
proving the urban transport system which 
will do more to reduce the hardship of 
commuters than an abundance of small 
cars whicli they cannot afford. Nor would 
our roads in their present conditions be 
ablo to lake this heavy traffic of cars. □ 


liast September letters of intent were 
is.sued to Mr Sanjay Gandhi and Mr 
Madan Mohan Rao for setting up a unit 
each for manufacturing a car wholly out 
of indigenous material. Mr Gandhi’s letter 
of intent is for 50,000 cars each priced at 
Rs 6 593 while that of Mr Rao is for 25,000 
each’ costing about Rs 8,000. The latter 
appears to be dragging his feet, and Ihere- 
t')re. the Government is pinning its hope 
on the project of Mr Gandhi. Mr Oza 
apparently thinks that the time is now 
ripe for issuing a regular licence to him. 

But Mr Gandhi himself has sought 
extension of the period of validity of the 
letter of intent given to him from six to 
eighteen months, which shows that ne 
needs more time than be thought was 


HIndusthan General Insurance 

In the Commerce Research Bureau’s 
study entitled “General Insurance Take 
over: Background and Implications 
published m Commerce dated May 22, 
1971. Hindusthan General Insur^ce 
Society Ltd was inadvertently omitted 
in Table 2. Based on 1968-datai, the 
company ranked eighth with net pre¬ 
mium income of Rs 1.68 crores accoun^ 
ing for 1.5 

companies. The total assets of th^ com¬ 
pany at the end eXood at Hs 2.09 

crores or 1.1 per cent of the toUl 


ALUMINIUM 

Benefits of economies of scale 


Bombay. 

|T is something to be said for the vitality 
^ of the aluminium industry that the 
leading producer in the country. Hindu¬ 
stan Aluminium Corporation (Hindalco), is 
not discouraged by the Budget proposal to 
remove the aluminium industry from the 
priority list. This decision would mean 
that Hindalco and other aluminium manu¬ 
facturers would be deprived of the advan¬ 
tage of concessional taxation of profits 
under which an amount equivalent to 8 
per cent of the profits could be deducted 
from the taxable Income. The first reac¬ 
tion to this Budget proposal was that it 
would hamper the growth of the aluminium 
industry but at the annual meeting of Hin¬ 
dalco this week. Mr A. V. Birla, who 
presided in the absence of Mr G. D. Birla, 
was not prepared to consider that the 
future of the industry was bleak and, in 
fact, he described it as “bright”. He ex¬ 
pected the domestic demand to show a 
steady increase in the coming years and 
also drew attention to the export oppor¬ 
tunities. 


Hindalco, of course, is in the advan¬ 
tageous position that an expansion pro¬ 
gramme has already been launched which 
would take the capacity of its plant to 
120,000 tonnes by the end of 1973. There 
are difficulties in the execution of this 
piogramme in the form of delay in deci¬ 
sions by the Government of Uttar Pra¬ 
desh in regard to power supply and trans¬ 
fer of land. Aliso, Mr Birla complained 
about the delay at the Central Govern¬ 
ment level in finalising the foreign ex¬ 
change financing arrangement for the Com¬ 
pany’s expansion. But the expansion, if 
completed according to the schedule, 
would at least ensure that the company 
would not be deprived of the development 
rebate which is to be withdrawn on 
machinery installed after May 1974. This 
may not be the case with other companies 
or new ones that are to come up. Hindalco 
would appear to reap the benefits of the 
economies of scale on which it set its eye 
quite early. 

What worried Mr Birla, however, fe 
the decision which the Govetnment .took 





a few weeks before the Budget of fixing 
the aluminium prices at “grossly uneco¬ 
nomic levels’*. But he has also pointed 
out that the Gtovemment had fixed the 
prices of aluminium on the basis of prices 
of some raw materials prevailing as on 
April 10, 1970 and had announced that 
the aluminium prices would be adjusted 
if there was a rise in those of such 
raw materials as aluminium fluoride 
and cryolite. Further, the Govem- 
jncnt had also shown its willingness to 
consider an increase in prices if there was 
any increase in the effective rate of power 
charged by State electricity boards. 
Mr Birla’s point was that increases in the 
prices of the two inputs had already taken 
place and that the new levy of excise duty 
on indigenous calcined petroleum coke at 
the rate of 20 per cent ad valorem and the 
increase, from 27.5 per cent to 40 per cent, 
in the import duty on practically all the 
raw materials would substantially affect 
the cost of production. A revision in pri¬ 
ces of aluminium would, therefore, be 
fully justified. 

It would be interesting to watch the 
reactions of the other three producers. 
The Indian Aluminium Company could, 
like Hindalco, benefit from its expansion 
programme but the position is not clear 
about the two other smaller producers. 
Even in fixing the prices of aluminium 
Ihe Government had agreed to allow for 
lhe.se two producers an excise rebate 
of 7.5 per cent of the prices fixed 
for commercial quality ingots. This is 
equal to Rs 290 per tonne. It is to be hop¬ 
ed that these two producers would be 
encouraged and allowed to expand the 
activity to a reasonable level so that the 
price differential would not affci^t the 
i‘(ficiency in the long-run and they. too. 
^\ould be in a position to take advantage 
of economies of scale. □ 

AVIATION 


Alr-India; Tighten your 
belts 


Bombay. 

AIR-INDIA’S house journal, The Magic 
^ Carpet, in its May issue carried a 
message from the General Manager to the 
employees: Tighten your belts. Air Mar¬ 
shal M. S. Chaturvedi is disturbed by the 
steep decline in profitability of the cor¬ 
poration which, according to him, would 
show a profit of under a crore of rupees 
during 197D-71, which is much less than in 
the previous years. The major factor 
responsible for this state of affairs was the 
rising spiral of costs. While Conceding 
that certain areas were beyond the con¬ 
trol of the corporation and its employees, 
the General Manager pointed out that 
there still remained large areas where 
determined and definite control could be 
effective. And, the Air Marshal gave a call 
to the employees to help in effecting eco¬ 
nomies. 

It is doubtful if, with all these eco¬ 
nomies, 4^ir-tDdia will be able to maintain 
its past peaord if the Government does not 
do something about the 20 per cent tax it 
has proposed to levy on foreign travel. 
When the corporation went ^he 350- 
^ater Jmibos it knew that it was baingain- 
ins feu* hard timoR ahead. The. growth in 


Development rebate for shipping 

MRS Sumati Morarjee, President, 
Indian National Shipowners’ Asso¬ 
ciation, Bombay, says that shipowners 
are greatly perturbed by the budget pro¬ 
posal to withdraw development lebate 
on purchase of ships after May 31, 1974. 
Majority of ships are built in foreign 
yards and as the yards are heavily 
booketl for next three yoars deliveries 
of ships already ordered will bo made 
only after 1974. Discontinuance of devel¬ 
opment rebate will retard expansion pren 
gramme of Indian shipping companies 
and would thus affect foreign exchange 
earnings considerably. Also, the pro¬ 
posal to levy 20 per cent tax on foreign 
travel will bo injurious to shipping com¬ 
panies as they have often to send full 
complements of crews and oflRocirs to 
foreign countnes for taking ovci’ ships 
and for replacement of absent crew.s. 
Tills being an essential part of the opera¬ 
tion of shipping companies, the Govern¬ 
ment should atleast exempt the shipping 
companies from the levy on foreign 
travel. 

Power-shedding in Calcutta 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, 
Calcutta, says that the jute industry ni 
the city is facing a gravo crisis as a re¬ 
sult of the drastic pow^er-sheddme en¬ 
forced by the Calcutta Electric Supply 
Corporation. The fr-equent power cuts 
and load-shedding ffu* about a year and 
a half now has caused a lot of discontent 
among the workers who have to be laid 
off for the period of suspensiim of pro¬ 
duction. The industry, while having to 
pay heavy lav-C)fT compensation, without 
piixluction, is helplessly witnessing a 
steady deterioration in labour manage¬ 
ment relations. The IJMA has, there¬ 
fore, suggested that Government of 
India and West Bengal Govemment 
should immediately convene a confer¬ 
ence at the highest level with represen¬ 
tatives of the electricity generating and 
distributing agencies and also the jute 
industry to devise sonie short-term prac¬ 
tical steps on an emergency footing. 

The Bengal Millownets’ Association, 
Calcutta, says that the frequent break' 
down in power supply has affected seri¬ 
ously the working of cotton textile 
mills in West Bengal. Of the 34 cotUm 
mills in the SUte as many as 22 have 
been closed down for various reasons. 
Working of thc^ lemaining mills has not 
been smooth for the last few months as 
a result of disruption in power supply. 
Suspension of power supply without 
prior intimation has also caused serious 
damage to machinei'y and motors in the 
mills. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
Calcutta, says that the continued dislo¬ 
cation in the supply of industrial power 
is affecting a large sector of the industry 
and causing gi'eat damage to the eco¬ 
nomy of West Bengal in terms of pro¬ 
duction losses. As a result of the recent 
dislocation in power supply, a number 
of industrial units had to close down 
tending to aggravate the unemployment 
situation in the State. Unless the Gov¬ 
ernment initiates immediate preventive 
steps the power supply dislocation would 
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cause irreparable damage to the State’s 
economy. 

Bolts, nuts and screws 

Mr Jagat Singh, Pre.sidcnt, Ludhi¬ 
ana Motor Parts Manufacturers' Associa¬ 
tion, says, that tlie 10 per cent excise 
duty on bolt.s, nuts and screw,*? will have 
a disastrous effect on the smail-st'ale 
units in Punjab. Majority of manufac¬ 
turers of the.se items are “illiterate” 
according to Mr Singh, and it would not 
be possible for them to maintain the 
nt'cessary records and go through all the 
formalities. There is no fixed produc¬ 
tion, or fixed prices or any permanent 
customers and the manufacturers have 
to depend on job w^orks from outside. 

Duty on raw wool 

Mr Prem Nath, Chairman, Indian 
Woollen Mills’ Federation, stiy.s that the 
proposed 40 per cent import duty on raw" 
wool and the enhancement of excise 
duty on yarns and wool tops will result 
1/1 ‘‘complete closure of the woollen, in- 
du.stry”. The indu.stry is already facing 
11 serious crisis because of under-utilisa¬ 
tion of capacity, financial stringency and 
tardy progress of the modernisation 
programme. Mr I^eni Nath says that 
the Finance Minister should reconsider 
the proposed levies to avoid a crisis in 
the industry. 

Garment industry 

The IVfadhya Pradesh Readymade 
Garment Dealers As.sociation .says that 
the 10 per cent tax on readymade .gar¬ 
ments proposed in the n^ew Budget 
would vscriously afl>ct the readymade 
clothes industry and would render a 
large number of workers unemployed. 

West Bengal’s woes 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce. 
Calcutta, says that the general reluc¬ 
tance on the pari of the financial insti¬ 
tutions to mve.st more funds in Vv^est 
Bengal and the continuing labour 
trouble are impeding the speedy revi¬ 
val of the State’s economy, in a memo¬ 
randum submit(cd to the State Chief 
Ministqi’. Mr A joy Kumar Mukerjee.. 
the chamber says that the public sector 
will have to come forward with large 
investments for the State’s economic re¬ 
vival. The problem facing the industry 
in the Stao^ is shortage of finance. While 
efforts aio being made to reopen the 
closed frictories, more closures are tak¬ 
ing place owing to growing indiscipline 
of workers and inter-union rivalry. 
Power shortage is also costing the in¬ 
dust ly crores of rupees annually as a 
r(*suU of cuts and dislocation of sup¬ 
ply. On the one hand, West Bengal's 
price advantages in l^a-sic raw mate¬ 
rials such as steel have been com¬ 
pletely neutralised by the equalisa¬ 
tion of steel price in the coun¬ 
try. while on the ’ other the State 
doc.-? not derive similar advantages in 
re.spcct of other raw materials like cot¬ 
ton. 






air traffic had slowed down recently while 
the capacity iu the industry had increased 
tremendously with already 120 jumbos de¬ 
livered to airlines and at least another 85 
on order. Air-India’s problem was how uj 
find passengers to fill in the jumbos, but it 
was hoping that with the introdiiclion of 
reduced fares cind other prornt'lional mea¬ 
sures it would be in a position to tale over 
the situation. What it had, bowceer. not 
bargained for was that the Government 
itself would move in to make air travel 
costlier and. therefore, less altraetive. 

The Chairman, Mr J. R. D. Tata, has 
said that the ellect of the 20 per cent levy 
on Air-India would be '‘eatastriiphicIt 
would lost' this year nearly Ks 8,5 cror-es 
and more in a full year Tliat made little 
sense to him since the Government itself 
did n(yt exriect to collect more than Rs 7 
crores fri>m this tax on thowe travelling by 
air or sea and i)aying in rupees for their 
tickets. Its only result would be that Air- 
India would go into the rod-one more 
public sector pnjject operating at a heavy 
loss. 

Mr Tata and his colleagues in Air- 
India have placed altemativo.s before the 
Government in case it is unwilling to total¬ 
ly withdraw the levy. The Gfwernment. 
they have suggested, could impose the le\'y 
only on first cla.s.s passengers leaving the 
economy class tax-free. Additionally, New' 
Delhi must also withdraw the “P” Form. 
In faimesii, the announcement of the pro¬ 
posal to levy a tax on foreign travel should 
have been accompanied by an announce¬ 
ment of the withdrawal of the P form. That 
has not been the case. And it is not yet 
clear how far the Finance Minister wmuld 
resixind to Air-India’s plea though there 
arc some rcT>orls that he might reduce the 
burden of the tax. □ 

JAPANESE ECONOMY 

Keeping the yen away 
from foreign attacks 

Tokyo 

HE Japanese have been caught in their 
own talk of yen revaluation. The talk 
originated in Japan some three years ago. 
Many Japanese then thought-that it would 
add prestige to Japan’s newly gained eco¬ 
nomic status. Perhaps, unwittingly, they 
were showing a sense of pride to have a 
rich man’s disease. But now, when the first 
signs of the disease are apparent, the Japa¬ 
nese are obviously panicked and are out to 
resist this drastic treatment which may 
not really he needed for another few 
years. Yet. with foreign reserves growing 
at the rate of half a billion dollars a month 
(they w'ere over six and a half billion, at 
the lime of writing) and no signs of exports 
declining or imports increasing, all sorts 
of promises are being made to lead a regu¬ 
lated economic life. 

This has led to a sharp decision of 
opinion. Mr Tada^hi Sasaki, (Governor of 
the Bank of Japan, is in favour of reducing 
the conspicuously ugly corpulence the 
Japanese economy has acquired over the 
years.- Mr Sasuiki hail been in Basle at the 
time the Deutsche mark was freed to float, 
and several European currencies were rc^ 
valued. He took the opportunity to con¬ 
vince his European colleagues, who had 


gathered for the meeting of the Bank for 
International Settlements, about Japan's 
firm decision not to revalue or float the yen. 
On his return, home he told a Diet (parlia¬ 
ment) comirutteo tliat there was absolutely 
no commotion in Europe about the Japar 
nese decision not to revalue or free the yen 
from its dollar parity. Ho denied that there 
was any outside clamour for yen revalua¬ 
tion and said his statement at Basle had no 
adverse reaction. 

He suggested an end to all talk of re¬ 
valuation, and as this alone w'^ould not be 
otlective for a series of preventive measures 
to keep payments surpluses and exchange 
reserves under control. He wanted certain 
basic corrections to be made in Japanese 
industiies to reduce their present exceSvSive 
export-orientation and immediate steps to 
stimiilato the economy and domestic con¬ 
sumption in order to restrain exports and 
encourage imports. He also touched on the 
problem of slow recovery from the cun*ent 
recession. His central theme w'as that more 
money should now be made available for 
social overheads and production should be 
oriented towards raising the standard of 
life and culture to the Western level. 

But vsome of his suggestions have been 
questioned by the Economic Planning 
Ministry and the Finance Ministry. The 
Planning Minister, Mr Ichiro Sato, and the 
Finance Minister, Mr Takeo Fakuda, agree 
that the yon must not be revalued. But 
they have rejected Mr Sasaki’s suggestion 
that the Oovemment musit spend', even 
at the risk of indulging in deficit financing, 
to stimulate domestic economy and expand 
home consumption. •Their idea is that the 
effective way to avoid any future pressure 
on the yen 1.3 to liberalise imports as far 
as possible and to increase investment over¬ 
seas. Tliis means that the official policy is 
to retain all the present drastic measures 
to keep the yon away from the reach of 
any foreign attack and not to be alarmed 
at the present rate of growth of reserves. 
The Goveniment’.s action will be mainly 
confined to dispersing its reserves in the 
form of heavy investoent overseas as any 
over-spending at home might lead to infla¬ 
tion which exists even now. □ 

INDUSTRIAL YARNS 

India’s first nylon 
tyre cord plant 

Bombay. 

INDIA’S first nylon tyre cord plant was 

inaugurated in Bombay last week by 
Maharashtra’s Chief Minister, Mr V. P. 
Naik. This wholly Indian-built plant with 
a capacity of 1,500 tonnes of nylon tyre 
cord per annum has bfeen set up by the 
leading manufacturer of nylon and polyes¬ 
ter filament yam, Nirlon Synthetic Fibres 
and Chemicals. 

In his inaugural speech, Mr Naik un¬ 
derstandably shared the enthusiasm of the 
Chairman of the company, Mr Jaykrishna 
Harivallabhdas. and the Managing Director, 
Mr Pramod Jhaveri, over India’s entry into 
the field of nylon tyre cord manufacture. If 
We look into the consumption of nylon tyre 
cord only in the making of automobile 
tyres—not to speak of the other uses of 
this vital raw material, such as in defence 


equipment including aircraft—the fact that 
all the requirement of 1,500 tonnes of 
had to be imported emphasises the import¬ 
ance of the new plant. This year the esti- 
mated consumption is around 2,400 tonnes 
of which only 700 tonnes is expected to be 
indigenous. 

It i.9 obvious that when Nirlons’ tyre 
cord plant manufactures the rated 1,500 
tonnes, it will still fall short of the r«?quire- 
ment, even with the present pattern of con¬ 
sumption of various types of tyre cord 
One more 1,000-tonne capacity plant has 
been licensed, that of JK Synthetics which 
is expected to be in production in the near 
future, while at least two, namely, DCM 
and National Rayon, out of the four units 
to which letters of intent were issued by 
the Government of India are likely to be 
on stream within the next two years. 
Overall, it would appear that the official 
thinking is that during the next few years 
these capacities should he sufficient to 
reach a total production of around 10,000 
tonnes of nylon tyre yam. This would 
mean that nylon would constitute about 35 
per cent of the total consumption of vari¬ 
ous types of tyre cord for automobile tyre 
manufacture. 

This view is more or less shared in the 
report of the seminar committee on man¬ 
made fibres organised by the Association of 
the Manmade Fibre Industry last year. In 
fact, the seminar committee appears to 
have been more cautious than the Govern¬ 
ment, in that it would aim at the achieve¬ 
ment of the Planning Commission’s Fourth 
Plan target of 13,000 tonnes of nylon-poly- 
ester filament in terms of rayon equivalent 
(8,125 tonnes of nylon tyre yam) only by 
the end of the Fifth Plan. This is based 
on the assumption that even by 1978-79 
rayon tyre cord would be used to the ex¬ 
tent of 60 per cent of the lotai requirement. 

Recent trends in advanced countries 
have, of ooui'se, been in favour of increas¬ 
ing use of nylon tyre cord as against rayon. 
And nylon enthusiasts make it a point to 
refer to the example of the US where 
m the past couple of years nylon 
tyre cord accounted for as much as 
60 per cent of the total consumption. At 
the same time, technically speaking the re¬ 
lative advantages of rayon and nylon over 
each other have given room to the opinion 
that rayon and nylon would remain for 
some time the two leading parallel fibres.. 
As it is, with the raw material for both 
rayon and nylon tyre cord being imported, 
even economic considerations including the 
availability of yam would appear to even 
out the advantages of both. 

But there is the likelihood, as Mr 
Virenchee Sagar, Executive Director of 
Nirlon Synthetic Fibres and Chemicals, 
puts it, that when caprolactum, which is 
the raw material for nylon tyre cord, be^ 
comes indigenously availaWe from the 
Gujarat Fertilizer Corporation and the 
Gujarat Petrochemicals complex, nylon will 
have an edge over rayon. Although it may 
not be earlier than another three years 
that caprolactum will flow out of these 
units, the prospect.? of rayon grade pulp be¬ 
coming available in large quantities from 
indigenous sources are considered romott' 
It is in this context that the Government, 
which has not made a secret of its prefer¬ 
ence for nylon tyr^ cord. Is imderstood to 
be in favour of freezing the rayon tyre 
cord capacity at the current level of 18,000 
tonnes per annum. ,' ^ D 
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Increased economy and profits with 
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-th^ ^larantee precision and 
dependability on al counts. 


Cooper Shapers 

Medium duty 

* CSM 63 with 630mm stroke length 
CSM45 with 450mm stroke length 
CSM31 with 315mm stroke length 

Heavy duty 

* CSH 80 with 800 mm stroke length 

* CSH 63 with 630mm stroke length 

* on DGS&D rate contract. 


The quality, precision and economy of a 
product depend iargely on the machine it is 
made on. That's why so many fine products 
come from Cooper Shapers and Slotters. 

Cooper Shapers and Slotters serviced ail 
over India hy Voltas. 



Quality machine tools backed by 

VOLTAS* country-wide sales and service organization 
Sole Selling Agents 

VOLTAS LIMITED MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 

Bombay • Calcutta « Madras • New Delhi • Bangalore • Lucknow 
Secunderabad • Jamshedpur 












SYNDICATE BANK 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3tst DECEMBER, 1970 
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SCIIFDUIE C 

SCHEDULE OF PARTICULARS REQUIRED BY THE BANKING REGULATION ACT, 1949 (ACT X OF 1949) 
ANNEXED TO AND FORMING PART OF THE BALANCE SHEET AS AT 3Ist DECEMBER, 1970 
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*** ^ ^ Director of llm flanlr Is Interested as a notatoea Director of a State financial Con»oratUin for Whioli oxyuip Urn uudir ‘Iccllou 53 of t)w 
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UNION BUDGET 1971-72 

Savings, taxation and growth 


Hurdles for savings and investment 

By P« R. Brahmananda 


pISCAL POLICY, in the context of the 
* background situation in the Indian ecu- 
nomy during 1971, must have the goal of a 
sharp rise m the ratio of net investment 
10 national income This goal can be achi¬ 
eved only by devising measures such as to 
cause a rise in the ratio of net savings to 
national income. The fiscal authorities have 
decided that a sharp rise in the ratio of 
Han outlays to national income is the 
chief insli*ument for obtaining a high rate 
of growth It follows that the goal of the 
budgetary policy for 1971-72 must be to 
cause a rise in the ratio of savings to natio¬ 
nal income and to bring about such a scale 
of transfer of command over resources that 
the contemplated rue in the ratio of Plan 
outlays to national income is achieved 
Three possibilities arc open (1) The 
ratio of savings to national income may 
not go up, or may even go down, though 
the rise in the ratio of Plan outlays to 
national income may be partly achieved 
(2) The savings ratio may go up but the 
latio of Plan outlays may not go up (3) 
The savings ratio may go up and the ratio 
of Plan outlays too may go up 


Let us examine the possible effects 
upon the savings ratio This ratio should 
have possibly ruled at around 7 5 per cent to 
8 per cent of the national income around 
1970-71 It has gone down as compared to 
1964-65 Since 1964-65, there has been 
an increase in national income at 
constant prices by about 19 per cent; 
but the savings ratio has gone down 
from around 10 7 per cent to about 7 5 per 
cent or so, that is by nearly 30 per cent 
Of course, the per capita income at con¬ 
stant prices has risen poissibly only by 
about 5 per cent to 7 per cent But it has 
risen, and why should the savings ratio go 
down^ According to available data, there 
has been a steep fall m the ratio of Gov¬ 
ernment savings to national income and 
some, though not so great, a fall m the 
ratio of household savings to national in¬ 
come I>atest company finance 
show some, again not so great, fall in the 
corporate savings ratio 


Why has the Government savings 
ratio fallen so steeply’ It has 
around 27 per cent of the national income 
m 1964-66 to possibly less than 1 per cent 
in 1970-.71. The Government savings ratio 
can go up if (a) substantial surplus^ on 
revenue account are obtained and these 
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are used for financing of capital develop¬ 
ment, and (b) siapluses arc earned in the 
public sector concems and these are 
ploughed back into capital development 
Revenue surpluses as a ratio of capital dis¬ 
bursements foimcd 16 per cent in 1964-65 
in 1970-71 (revised) they formed probably 
less than 9 per cent Again Plan outlays 
foimed about 33 per cent of all Govern¬ 
ment outlays in 1964-65, they foimed 
around 30 pci cent of such outlays in 1970- 
71 It IS well known that surpluses Ironi th^ 
public sector entci prises are meagie and 
there Is no piospect of any substantial use 
m their share m the near future 

The key quc'stnm which the fiscal and 
Plan authoiitics should ask themselves is 
whether any substantial step up m real 
development effoils is possible when (a) 
there is a tendency to transfer towards the 
public sector a using share of the aggre¬ 
gate capital assets, and (b) the assets so 
transferred oi otherwise built do not con¬ 
tribute their due share to national savings 
To the extent that tho public sector 
enterprises can get a rise in the ratio of 
then profits on capital and this rise m the 
ratio IS not eaten up by a nse in wages and 
salaries, the Government savings ratio can 
go up A rise in the latio of profits is con¬ 
ditional upon a higher dc?gree of utilisation 
of the capacity of these enterprises, and 
this Itself IS conditional upon a rise m the 
scale of demand for the products of the 
enterprises The public sector enterpnse‘=i 
in India mostly grow out of the Mahalan- 
obis-Feldman strategy of development, ap¬ 
plied to India The products of these en¬ 
terprises contribute to expansion m in¬ 
vestment but in a similar pattern With 
the virtual stoppage of fresh pro]ect- 
imports since 1965-66. fresh investment in 
these lines has not taken place 

The heavy-industry structure is not 
self-reliant within to real-finance such an 
expansion. Imports of portions of equip¬ 
ment are necessary and as installed ma¬ 
chinery is specific, investments m only cer¬ 
tain lines can create a demand for the 
products of the heavy-industiV sector. This 
is the reason for the crisis in this sector 
most of the enterprises in which happen 
to bo m the public sector itself A demand- 
boost for their pioducts is conditional upon 
project-imports and of the furtherance of 
the Mahalanobis-Feldman strategy As an 
alternative we have tried to export some 
of the products but the export demand is 
not sufficient to absoib the surplus capa¬ 
city Again the steep rise in manufactur¬ 
ing prices and in the prices of metallic 


intermediate goods is bound to come in 
the way of the expansion of expoit 
demand 

Those who argue that the profits of 
the public sector enterprises can be raised 
by a use in the prices of these commodi- 
tus do not lealise that tho major pur- 
ohd Cl of these commodities are the pub- 
lu sector units themselves Further, a 
host ot oxpoit industries wull be adverse¬ 
ly affected A iise in the puces of these 
commodities results in a larger scale of 
Gnyeinment loans to them 

We can, therefore rule out any major 
'-iope foi a rise m the Government savings 
) itio olnci than through revenue sur¬ 
pluses obtained by traditional tax sour¬ 
ces An impor'ant nontax souife which 
the Govoinment can exploit is through a 
suo^tantial hike in mteiC'.t rates on loans 
from Goveinmcnt-aided and other finan¬ 
cial institutions Unfoitunatelv, the pre¬ 
sent Finnnre Minister w'ho appears to be 
influenced by the point of view of the fund- 
users such 8 5 the co-operatives etc, can¬ 
not be exported to be sympathetic to pro¬ 
posals for steep hikes ui interest rates But 
then theie is no other way out 

If the Finance Minister wants to really 
step up the savings and investment efforts 
he has to obtain higher tax revenues in a 
climate of constant prices In other woitis 
he has to eschew both deficit financing and 
Cl edit expansion What is happening is that 
the taxes are raised and at the same time 
money incomes too are raised No substan¬ 
tial increment transfer of command over 
real resources is accming to the public sec¬ 
tor The tragedy of the thinking behind the 
Keonomte Surv^ey and of the speech by the 
Finance Minister is the non-realisation of 
the grave nature of the economic crisis 
aflecting the heavy sector How on earth 
the fiscal policy outlined by the Finance 
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BUDGET 1971-72 


Minister can help arrest the stagnation in 
savings and Investments is anybody’s guess. 
Unfortunately the Finance Minister too has 
started thinking that project-imports are 
not needed. How one wishes that the top 
authorities studied deeply the origins of 
the crisis in the Indian economy Because 
of their lack of understanding of the prob¬ 
lems in depth, no Finance Minister has 
been able to put the Indian economy on a 
viable, long-sustaining, mass-consumption 
and investment-oriented growth path. 

Obviously the only course which the 
authorities have been adopting is to cause 
a sizable budgetary deficit each year and 
to seek to get a transfer of command over 
real resiources by causing a rise m the level 
of prices. But despite a rise in the pnce-level 
of nearly 48 per cent since 1964-65, the 
Plan outlays at current prices have gone 
up between 1964-65 and 1970-71 by less 
than 25 per cent. If we take employment 
in the Central Government sector, there 
has been a rise of about 6 per cent at the 
end of 1969-70 as compared to the position 
at the end of 1964-65. If we take both the 
Central and State Governments, there has 
been a rise of just about 9 per cent or so. 

What is most distressing i.s the stag¬ 
nation since 1965-66 in the volume of 
employment in the organised part of the 
private sector. The volume of employ¬ 
ment was about 68 lakhs at the end of 
1965-66; it has gone down to about 67 8 
lakhs by the end of 196^70 Even grants 
ing the provisional nature of the figures 
for 1969^70, it appears that since 1965-66 
employment in both the sectors in the 
organised areas has gone up only frevm 
about 162 lakhs to 171 lakhs i e, by just 
about 5 per cent. 

It follows from all this that since 
1965-66. the progress of net investment in 
the private sector has slowed down drasti¬ 
cally. Figures regarding machinery im¬ 
ports, steel and cement consumption point 
to a steep fall in the ratio of gross invest¬ 
ment to national income since 1965-66 
These indicators are borne out by the 
trends in the savings ratio Aggregate 
machinery imports in 1979-71 would be 
sli^tly less than those in 1969-70 and 14 
per cent less than those m 1967-68. As 
compared to 1965, the index of capital 
goods production was less by about 18 per 
cent in 1970; there was only a 2 per cent 
rise in this index during 1970 over the pre¬ 
vious year. Even cement output was only 3 
per cent higher over the previous year. The 
output of finished steel would bo perhaps 
15 per cent less in 1970-71 as compared to 

1969- 70. The nsc in steel imports during 

1970- 71 may just compensate for the fall 
in production so as to leave the aggregate 
steel consumption at the same level as in 

1969- 70. 

All these indicators point at best to a 
constant (or a marginally higher) real 
level of gross investment in 1970-71 as 
compared to that in 1969-70. As the depre¬ 
ciation provision has to he greater during 

1970- 71 than in 1969-70, the crucial con¬ 
clusion is that the level of net investment 
in 1970-71 may either be the same as in 
1969*70 or possibly slightly lower. The 
Economic Survey's data regarding capital 
issues are partial and not conclusive. Nor 
is the trend of borrowing from financial 


institutions any pointer, as there has been 
a trend towards a rise in the ratio of 
external funds to the total use of funds. 

The Finance Minister has outlined a 
number of tax proposals whose net effect 
would not operate in favour of incentives 
for higher savings. The concessions re¬ 
garding provident funds benefit to the low 
and middle income classes, but these are 
the very classes who would be hard hit by 
the nse in prices caused by the excises 
and by deficit financing. The special con¬ 
cession for conveyance is more than lost 
by the increase in the cost of fuel and 
petrol The taxes on necessities such as 
maida, soap, glass, plastic products, etc, 
are bound to be reflected in a rise in the 
cost of living index, which of course will 
be compensated by a rise in gross wages 
and salaries for the workers in the or¬ 
ganised sector. The taxes on intermediate 
products such as petroleiun products, metal 
products, import duties on machinery, etc. 
are bound to be reflected in a rise in the 
cost of these products. Such items as 
metal products and petroleum products 
enter as inputs in many industries. The 
cost-push on the score of a nse in their 
prices is bound to affect the degree of utili¬ 
sation of the industries using engineering 
and automobile products. Exports also may 
be adversely affected. Even the enhanced 
scale of wealth taxes is bound to be reflect¬ 
ed in a rise in explicit or implicit gross 
rents. Such a rise may not be reflected in 
increase visible incomes. The housing situ¬ 
ation in urban areas may be worsened. 
However the Finance Minister has cared to 
see that a discriminatory treatment is ac¬ 


corded to co-operatives. Blit this ^vould onlv 
Increase the extent of borrowing from 
Government financial institutions. 

Incentives apart, the Budget does not 
allow larger funds to he left with those 
groups who would be in a position to save 
and to invest more. Thus the source of 
savings, too, would tend to be adversely 
affected. ^ 

All the above observaitions cast a doubt 
on the possibility of any beneficial im- 
pact of the Budget upon savings and 
investments. As implied earlier the pros¬ 
pect of a prioe-rise of a minimum of 5 per 
cent in 1671-72 will dampen the possibility 
of any substantial rise in Central and 
State Plan outlays. The proH>ects for a 
revival of the savings-investment process 
in the private sector is remote; there is 
nothing in the Budget to help this pro¬ 
cess. We are, therefore, left with the 
inequity of the excises on the poor and of 
the inequity to the whole economy of the 
continued rise in prices of essential goods 
due to deficit financing and credit expan¬ 
sion 

Unless we assume that substantial 
expansions are taking place in employ¬ 
ment in the unorganised sector, the cur- 
rent drift in the fiscal policy cannot be 
said to have any macro effect on employ¬ 
ment, If a budget does not benefit the 
poor, if it does not cause savings and in¬ 
vestment to go up, and if it plans for just 
a pnee-rise with discriminatory taxes on 
the necessities of the poor, how can any 
economist, more so in a poor country, 
commend it ? 


A poverty-oriented Budget 

By N. A. Palkhivala 


•X'HE pride of place in the parliamentary 
* calendar still belongs to the annual 
ritual of the budget. The fiscal measures 
adopted b^^ a government constitute per¬ 
haps the most significant aspect of its eco¬ 
nomic policy; and the economic policy 
pursued by a government is the single most 
important factor in the economic develop¬ 
ment of a nation. Abundance or scarcity 
of natural resources, the rate of population 
growth, the level of education, and geogra¬ 
phical conditions have a strong impact on 
the economic environment; but more cru¬ 
cial than them all is economic policy. 

The Government of India, with its tre^ 
mendous political mandate, had a golden 
opportunity of bringing in a nutritive bud¬ 
get which could have harnessed to great 
national purposes the immeasurable reser¬ 
voir of the people's faith and response, 
energy and enterprise. But instead, it has 
introduced a Budget which will sap the 
nation’s strength, blight confidence and 
strangle enterprise. Whereas the Budget 
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could have given the patient 547 millions 
the chance of a brighter tomorrow, it only 
aims att ushering in a socialist springtime 
of dead flowers. 

The first Indian Budgiet in modem 
form, containing the first levy of income 

was presented to the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil on February 18, 1860, by the first Indian 
Finance Member, James Wilson, who said 
in his Financial Staitement of that year; 
“The normal state of Indian finance may 
be said to be deficiency of income and addi¬ 
tion to debt.” In that Budget the rate of 
income tax was 2 per cent upon incomes 
between Rg 200 and Rs 500 a year, and 4 
per cent on incomes above Rs 500. The 
maximum rate of 4 per cent was reduced 
in 1863 to 3 per cent, and in 1869 to 1 per 
cent. The wheel has now turned full cir¬ 
cle. Instead of the assessee paying 2 per 
cent tax and keeping 96 per cent of his 
income, he has now to pay 96 per cent tax 
and keep 2 per cent of his income. 

More than any other Budget during 
tile last 111 years^ this year's Budget is in 
its conception ideology-oriented!,, and in 
effect wUl prove povertyofi^ted. The 
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niulosophy underlying the Budget rests on 
Jbe following inarticulate major premises* 

( 1 ) It IS enough* and a lot easier, to 
impoverish the rich instead of enriching 
the poor “Amin hatao” at Budget time is 
an excellent political substitute for "Ganbi 
hatao” at election time, and thiv public 
niind may be trusted to be sufflcienlly 
muddled to see no distinction between the 

(2) The laws of human nature «ihould 
00 treated as impliedly and ellectively le- 
pealcd by the laws of Parliament 

(3) A citizen of integrity and intellect, 
industry and entei-pnse, docs not deserve 
to keep even a reasonable part of the fruits 
of his own labours It is politically expe¬ 
dient to have a ceiling on income, although 
in practice it merely amounts to a ceiling 
on honesty 

(4) The private corporate sector needs 
no incentives It should find its deepest 
satisfaction in the fact that while, as a re¬ 
sult of manifold restrictions on initiation 
ind expansion of industry, it is permitted 
to c*ontnbute only 8 per cent of the total 
national mcome (as against 70 per cent m 
developed countries), it contributes no less 
than 60 per cent of the direct and indirect 
taxes collected by the Central Government 

(5) The agricultural sector is pohti- 
cdlly too important to be taxed even rea¬ 
sonably, mounting savage taxation should 
be discreetly reserved for urban, citizens 
v\,ho have no political lobby worth the 
name. 

Impovenshmg talent and enterprise is 
a political gimmick eradication of ptwerty 
would be an economic achievement You 
do not really need the very expensive out¬ 
fit of a vast Finance Ministry to manage 
the former, an intelligent schoolboy can 
think up the simple expedient of imposing 
staggering rates of income tax and wealth 
t jx On the other hand, eradication of 
poverty demands wisdom and knowledge, 
(haracter and dedication, of the highest 
Older, and only the finest of governments 
achieve it, though all political parties adopt 
it as their slogan 

The Budget will, no doubt, have the 
eflcLt of 1 educing the disparity between the 
honest rich and the poor But this object 
uill be achieved at the cost of vastly in¬ 
creasing the number of black-marketeers, 
tax-evaders and licencc-peddlers We may 
' continue to dream of a higher stcUidard of 
living for the masses, but will never man¬ 
age to underwrite our dream in terms of 
output Neither the gross national product 
nor the per capita income will increase But 
by constricting growth and aggravating in¬ 
flation, the Budget will definitely increase 
poverty. There will be a sharp rise m the 
army of the unemploycjd who already num¬ 
ber 20 million on a reasonable estimate 
With this year’s Budget one can confidently 
ifredict that the estimate of 28 million des¬ 
perate job-scekers at the end of the Fourth 
Plan will be substantially exceeded by the 
actual figures Any Budget which on ideo¬ 
logical grounds prevents the full develop¬ 
ment of job potential constitutes a crime 
against the natiom. 

The problem of conquenng poverty is 
not insoluble. When the World Bank ap¬ 
pointed the I^ter Pearson Commission to 
study the achievements of developing 
oountii^ and the role that foreign aid 
could play, it came to the striking conclu- 
sic«i that of the 69 developing countries 
whose grtfwth-perfcwmance was assessed, 


as many as 32 scored dunng the first seven 
years of the 1960s an annual growth rate 
cf over 5 per cent, and 19 of these 32 coun¬ 
tries scored an annual growth rate t)f over 
6 per cent Regrettably, during the same 
period, India’s growth rate hovered around 
3 2 per cent In. fact, India was m the 
same boat as Burma, Congo, Haiti Mali 
and Somalia It is tiue that in tht- last 3 
years, there huv been a heartening im¬ 
provement in the performance of at nail- 
turc but even after Uking this intt.f ac'- 
count the annual avtrige growth rate for 
the decade as a whole is no more than 3 6 
per cent, which set against the annual 
population growth rate of 2 45 per cent 
lea\es d negligible mtreast' per iapita It 
is an irony w^orth contemplating that the 
two richest countries of Ai>ia, vi? Japan 
and Singapore, aie also countries without 
any natural resources Hero with all our 
wealth of natural lesources we stnigglc* 
with an annual per capiia mcome of $90 
against $800 of Singapore and $2100 of 
Japan 

It is a truism which will bear repeti¬ 
tion that in economics there are no mira¬ 
cles there are only consequence's. The only 
way of eiddicatmg poverty—of translating 
“Ganbi hatao’ into action—is to work 
more, save moio invcs^, more But this 
year’s Budget oilers the strongest possible 
disincentives to work, to save or to invest 
The most expensive hobby of Indians is 
work Capital formation is at the miser¬ 
ably low rate of 12 per cent of the national 
income, and tHc Budget will ensure that the 
1*) per cent rate of saving targeted m the 
Fourth Plan will not bo achieved The 
powerful disincentives to saving are the 
steady erosion m the value of the rupee 
and the vertiginous levels of we ilth lax 
and income tax 

When the basic instincts of human 
natuie and the dcep-giained motivations of 
human conduct i onic into sharp (onflict 
with maii-midc lawo. if is the law's which 
are invariably defeated and brought into 
contempt Yet ni the Budget sptech year 
after ycir our Goveinmcnt gives expres¬ 
sion to the juvenile delusion that new laws 
and more laws are dl that is needed to 
make men woik mainly—and at a certain 
level, wholly—for the benefit of the 
exchequer 

It IS a sid refloLtion on human nature, 
but a fact ot life which W'e ignore only 
at oui peril, th it a man will work for him¬ 
self and for his family as he will woik for 
no one else Our laws fight a losing battle 
with the acquisitive instinct of man In 
Russia and other ctimmunist countiies, taxi 
drivers will surreptitiously ask for foreign 
exchange fiom complete strangers, al¬ 
though the death pfmlty is the punish¬ 
ment for suth an act Wise governments 
reasonably regulate these normal human 
instincts and ensure that they create open 
wealth for the nitum Foolish govern¬ 
ments permit these instincts to create 
black-markets and black money 

The proposal for levying income tax at 
rates going up to 9775 per cent and wealtfi 
tax at rates going up to 8 per cent (plus 
7 per cent m the case of urban property) 
virtually amounts to annual confiscation of 
income and wealth These proposals make 
it clear that the Government is determined 
to let public morality dio in India T/ct the 
Citizens observe only the Eleventh Com¬ 
mandment* “Thou shall not be found out” 

The implication of 97 75 per cent 
inc<Mne tax is that it is more profitable for 
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a citizen at a cirUm level of nuonie to 
evade tax on Rs iO than to earn honestly 
Ks 1 090 If an individual v ith an income 
of Rs 60,000 a ycai incieasc^ it to 
Rs 6,00 000 a year by d nt of shf<r hard 
work, the nej additional income m his 
h mds aftei income tax would be only 
Rs 23 650 In some demociat c countries, 
such rates of income tax and wedth tax 
may be struck down bv the couit as lK*mg 
unconsiilulional and as amounting to con¬ 
fiscation of property 

Tile icunark that the tax rates in India 
cmni t be ieduced because of widespread 
tva.:>jf)n IS on a pai with the observation 
that you should not go into w'ater till you 
hiVe learnt to swim 

It Is well recognised that a h*gh level 
of taxstion is not disinflationary but posi¬ 
tively mllitionai’Y bor*auso if the solution 
to the pioblem of inflation is more produc¬ 
tion, then a high level of taxation which 
1 educes thc» margin of saving and the 
amount available for investment, is a 
potential inflationary force Further, it 
destroys dJ cost consciousness as it des¬ 
troys all ethics consciousness a company 
his as little incentive to econcjmise when 
70 pc‘r c^nt of its expenses are met by the 
Govcinment as a citizen has to be honest 
w'hc L there is virtually a cc iling on the in¬ 
come* be can earn by his own labours As 
W Aithur Lewis the well-known Demo¬ 
cratic Socialist hK observed m The Theory 
of Cenvom c Groiith 

The disliibution of income* raises 
peculiarly difTuuU pioblems for the less 
developed countius m v> far as they wish 
try combine equality with incentives and 
with a high level of savings Economic 
growth (iomands th it thorr* shill be ade¬ 
quate d.ilc'rentials for skill, for haid work, 
for education, for risk beinng ind for will- 
ingm ss to take i cspnnsibility 

‘The h ss d(veloi>ed countries have 
awakened into a century whoic evtrybody 
wishes to ride t\vo horses simultaneciusly, 
the horse ot economic cquility and the 
horse of economic development Ttie USSR 
hi, found th i1 the si* two hoiscs will not 
go in the simc* diicctior, and has therefore 
abandoned one* of them Othci less devel¬ 
oped countrie, will have to make their own 
compiomisf >” 

In o‘ther words im omo t<ix rates should 
be kept reasonably low so as not to inter¬ 
fere with functional inequalities”. 

Ml T T Krj'hnamachan c'xpressed the 
sinu* view m his Budget speech of 1957 

‘ T h ivo eome to the conclusion that our 
existing lates of direct tax at top levels de- 
pi ive the tix .structure of all flexibility It 
s siifi that they temi to dimmish the in¬ 
centive for w'oix but I am aware that they 
encourage large-scale evasion It i*? now 
recognised that the very high rates of 
direct taxation m the top income brackets^ 
m many countries of the world m practice 
ire tolerated or tolerable only l>ecause of 
considerable evasion that takes place In 
other words, the high rates tend to be 
applied to a corroded tax base ” 

Again in his Budget Speech of 1964, Mr 
T T Knshnamachan stated 

“ . It IS worthwhile mentioning that 
the motivating factor behind earned in- 
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comes should not be ignored. Much of it 
IS due to the incentive, tlie initiative and 
hard work of the earner himself, and for 
keeping up this effort and to enthuse the 
earner to greater efforts, it is necessary for 
him to have a feeling that at least some 
substantial portion of what he earns is left 
in his hands.’* 

Prof Kaldor, a conlirmed socialist, re¬ 
commended the lowering of the maximum 
marginal rale of taxation on personal in¬ 
come to 45 per cent, and observtd: 

"As it IS, Ihcse confiscatory tax rates 
truly apply only to a small minority of 
people who cannot avoid their incidence, 
and their long-run effect is bound to be 
wholly pemiciou.s, both in penalising the 
prospects of certain careers which arc vital 
from the national point of view, and m 
undermining public morality." 

The middle classes will be the worst 
hit by the Budget. Eveiy citizen with 
wealth exceeding Rs 1 hikh will now have 
to pay tax on his entire wealth without the 
exclusion of the first slab of Rs 1 lakh 
which prevailed tdi this year The effec¬ 
tive rate of capital gains bix has been 
jacked up by nearly 50 per cent in a large 
number of cases of middle-class investors 
There will no exemption from v/ealth 
tax in respect of (Xjuity shares issued after 
May 31, 1971. The five-year lax holiday to 
newly-evStablished industrial undertakings 
and hotels takes the form of exemption of 
profits up to 6 per cent of the capital em¬ 
ployed in the company; and a similar ex¬ 
emption is available to shareholders in res¬ 
pect of dividends declared out of such pro¬ 
fits. This year it is proposed to exclude 
debentures and long-term borrowings from 
the definition of "capital employerl”. ITie 
result will be that for all practical purposes 
the income tax relief to companies and 
their shareholders will be reduced to 2.5 
per cent of the real capital employed in¬ 
stead of 6 per cent, since the ratio of long¬ 
term debts to equity is generally 4 3 in 
such cases. All this is bound to affect the 
investment market very adversely and 
create road blocks in the way of talented 
young entrepreneurs entering the indus¬ 
trial field, getting financial support from 
^he public, and developing their ventures 
with due regard to economies of scale. 

The Government’s hope that tax eva¬ 
sion resulting from confiscatory taxation 
will bo cherlwd by new laws, will prove to 
be a will-o’the-wisp. It is a scandalous 
state of affairs that fiats should be sold for 
half the pric-e in black money. But can you 
make houses available to the needy at the 
openly-dis losed prices, merely by enact¬ 
ing new laws? 'Tlie proposed legislation for 
acquisition of flats by the Government at 
the price stipulated in the sale deed may 
prove to be a remedy worse than the dis¬ 
ease. It will give tremendous scope for 
corruption, since only some of the flats 
would be so acTiuired in the discretion of 
the Government officials. Secondly, it 
would check budding activity and aggra¬ 
vate the housing shortage, as the vigorous 
enforcement of the Bombay Land Requisi¬ 
tion Act, 1948. did years ago. 

The propos.il to have a law barring 
suits by tax-evaders against benamidars to 
recover properties which had not been dis¬ 
closed In the tax returns, ^owa how com¬ 



pletely divorced governmental thinking Is 
from the realities of the situation. Practi¬ 
cal experience shows that not even one in 
a thousand benami transactions results in 
such a suit being filed; because even under 
the existing law if such a suit were filed 
by the true owner, he would probably have 
to pay more in back taxes and penalties 
than the value of the property itself. 

The only effective way of dealing with 
black money and benanu transactions is to 
end Planning for shortages, to reduce taxa¬ 
tion to reasonable levels, and to enforce 
rigorously the existing laws which are 
quite adequate to deal with the situation. 

A companson with the other countries 
of the world proves beyond doubt that we 
are the highest taxed nation, as far as 
direct taxes on the individual are conoem- 
ed. The tendency in all progressive coun¬ 
tries IS to reduce rates of direct taxation so 
as to stimulate greater effort and greater 
production. In the United States the rate 
of personal taxation has been drastically 
cut, and the maximum marginal rate appli¬ 
cable to earned income after 1971 will be- 
only 50 per cent. In the United Kingdom, 
the income tax rates were reduced all along 
the line m this year’s budget and the top 
rate was reduced from 91.25 per cent to 75 
per cent An assessee with three children 
and a widowed mother and paying the 
usual insurance premium would pay tax 
at the average rate of 5.5 per cent on an 
incom(‘ of Cl,500 Hio same income under 
Iho same conditions in India would attract 
18.3 per cent income tax. 

In Ceylon Mrs Bandaranaike’s Govern¬ 
ment has reconstructed the tax system on 
pronounced socialistic lines, but the highest 
rate of income tax there is 65 per cent. 
There is also a compulsory savings scheme 
which requires deposits to be made with 
the Government carrying interest at 5 per 
cent. But the maximum rate of compul¬ 
sory savings is 20 per cc^nt of the income. 
'Tlius the maximum marginal tax along 
with the maximum compulsory savings 
comes to 85 per cent of the income. As re¬ 
gards wealth tax, Ceylon, again, is in a 
much more favourable position. The first 
Rs 1 lakh is wholly exempt from wealth 
tax and the rate starting with 0.5 per cent 
goes up to a maximum of only Z per cent 
on wealth above Rs 18 lakhs. Recently, 
Ceylon did have a capital levy, the maxi¬ 
mum marginal rate of which went up to 
25 per cent, but this capital levy was once 
for all, as against our maximum annual 
per cent and in the remaining three no 
15 per cent in the case of urban immovable 
property. 

Of the 18 important developing coun- 
tri<^ of the world, six have a maximum 
income tax rate rouging no higher than 50 
per cent; in another six, the rate is no 
higher than 70 per cent; in two others 80 
per cent, and in the remaining three no 
higher than 90 per cent. Those three are: 
Puerto Rico (83 per cent), UAR (90 per 
cent), and Zambia (90 per cent). India 
lakes the palm with its rate of 97.75 per 
cent. 

The Budget hits hard the corporate 
sector. At a time when all other develop¬ 
ing and undejvdevelop^ countries of any 
importance offer incentives for the growth 
and expansion of corporate enterprises, 
India alone goes in the opposite direction 
and takes away existing inducements. The 
excellent book Direct Taxes: An Inter- 
national Comparison, brought out by the 


Federation -of Indian Chamberii of Com. 
merce and Industry, contains eogeat data 
proving that aU developing countries 
which have any pretence to economic 
growth are giving, and continue to give, 
as generous incentives to the ctarporate 
sector as India; in fact in many cases the 
incentives are more generous than what 
our companies enjoy. 

The Government has given notice that 
development rebate would be abohahed in 
respect of plant and machinery installed 
after May 31, 1974 and has expressed the 
hope that this would result in accelerat¬ 
ing the establishment of new industries 
before that date. The threatened abolition 
of development rebate by May 1974 is a 
current deterrent to economic growth and 
not only a future deterrent. Three- 
thousand applications for licences are 
pending with the Central Government 
The Licensing Committee which meets 
usually once a fortnight would have to face 
the impossible task of disposing of 125 
applications at every meeting, if it is to 
deal with all the applications within one 
year so as to enable the installation of 
plant and machinery in now industries to 
be completed before May 1974. ’The annual 
accretion to development rebate reserves 
amounts to Rs 50 crores and would con¬ 
stitute roughly 20 per cent of the net 
capital formation in the corporate sector. 
Tile unwise abolition of development re¬ 
bate will increase substantially the tax 
burden on the corporate sector, drive com¬ 
panies to obtain assistance from financial 
mstitutioas instead of financing develop¬ 
ment from self-generated resources, and 
leave companies free to distribute divi¬ 
dends out of moneys which would other- 
wi.so have been ploughed back com¬ 
pulsorily as development rebate reserve. 
Barely 5 per cent has been the actual rate 
of growth in industrial production during 
the la.st year, as against the 8 per cent to 
9 per cent targeted in the Fourth Plan. If 
development rebate is abolished, the rate 
of industrial growth will be definitely 
retarded. 

The exclusion of cement, trucks, 
aluminium, soda ash, petrochemicals and 
automobile ancillaries from the list of 
priority industries will result in their tax 
burden being increased from 50.6 per cent 
to 55 per cent. These are high technology¬ 
intensive industries requiring substantial 
doses of capital and a long gestation 
period and they have a whole chain of 
beneficial- multiplier effects. There is not 
the slightest justification for their ex¬ 
clusion from the list of priority industries. 
Every truck manufactured gives employ¬ 
ment to 13 persons and 42 per cent of its 
cost to the transport operator goes by way 
of taxes to the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. Petrochemicals, aluminjum and 
soda provide the raw material base for 
thousands of small-scale industries. 

As regards industries which continue 
to remain as priority industries, the effec¬ 
tive rate of tax has been increased from 
50.6 per cent to 52.25 per cent. 

The sizably lower relief available to 
newly established industrial undertakings 
and hotels has already been referred to 
earlier. Foreign companies receiving 
dividends from Indian closely held com¬ 
panies in priority industries will nw 
taxed at the effective rate of 24.5 p#fcent 
Instead of 14 per cent. At the same time, 
foreign companies reinvesting in approved 
investments the capital going hy 





♦heii on of old investments, will 

longer be entitled to exemption from 
capital gains tax For good measure, the 
axemptioat£|9|||^ companies used to enjoy 
in I dividend income up to 

Rg now taken away. 

'riicre^'not a single redeeming feature 
in the en«& Budget to compensate for the 
^astic abridgment of incentives for the 
corporate sector. 

Further, companies will not be allowed 
a deduction in respect of salaries in excess 
of Rs 5,000 and perquisites in excess of 
Rs 1,000 per month given to Directors and 
executives, even if their contracts of ser¬ 
vice have been duly approved by the 
Government of India. Thus in several cases 
the executives will pay income tax at the 
rate of 90 per cent or more and the com¬ 
panies will again virtually pay tax (as a 
result of the disallowance) on the same 
the rate of 55 per cent or more. 

When a government, which is so un¬ 
fair and unjust, complains of tax evasion, 
it should remember that just as every 
nation gets the government it deserves, 
every government gets the tax-payers it 
deserves. 

The incentives for corporate develop¬ 
ment have been removed, on top of reten¬ 
tion of the heavy rates of income tax and 
mcrc^ase in the rate of surtax. Our com¬ 
panies are charged to income tax and sur¬ 
tax, which, in the case of some of the most 
efficient units, impose a burden excecMling 
60 per cent of the company’s profits. 

Out of the 141 countries whose rates 
of corporate taxation are available, 131 
have the maximum rate of 50 per cent or 
less in the corporate sector; and, again, 92 
out of the 131 have corporate rates not ex¬ 
ceeding 40 per cent. Six countries levy 
corporate tax at rates between 51 per cent 
and 55 per cent. The only countries whose 
c*orporate tax rates exceed 55 per cent are: 
Austria (57.6 per cent), Sudan (62 per cent), 
Faroe Islands (87.6 per cent), and Burma 
(99 per cent). In none of these four coun^ 
tries is there any corporate industrial acti¬ 
vity worth the name. Faroe Islands (to 
the north of Scotland) have a total popula¬ 
tion of 38,000. i.e, less than that of a small 
township in India; and in Burma corporate 
taxation represents more a practical joke 
than serious economic thinking, since there 
is no business, no industry and virtually 
no private corporate sector. Thus, India 
cries aloud for recognition as the country 
with the highest burden of corporate 
taxation. 

There is the story of the monks who 
belonged to a religious order wliich pro¬ 
hibited them from complaining. One 
evening, sitting at dinner, a monk found a 
small mouse in his tankard of beer. Mind¬ 
ful of the rule against complaints, he 
turned to the superior and meekly said, 
pointing to the monk next to him. “There 
is no mouse in my brother’s beer”. When 
one points out that there is no mouse in 
the agriculturist’s beer, one is only point¬ 
ing out the iniquity of subjecting the 
urban sector to a staggering burden of 
direct taxation when for political reasons 
agriculture Is almost wholly spared. 

The gniHial national income from agri¬ 
culture Rs 16,000 crores, while the 

total the non-agricultural sector 

is ro|Pdy the same. Agricultural income 
tax ^ied by the States totals only Rs 13 
crorea^ .while direct taxes on the non- 
ag^c^turalf sector aggregate to ^ 857 


crores. Thus, though agricultural income 
is half of the national income, its Share of 
tile direct taxes collected is only 1.5 per 
cent. ILand revenue collected throughout 
India comes to Rs 113 crores; and therefore 
even treating land revenue as a part of 
direct taxation on agriculture, agriculture 
bears only 13 per cent of the total burden 
of direct taxes. 

Since 1961-62 prices of agricultural 
commodities have risen by 101 per cent, 
while the prices of industrial products 
have risen by only 50 per cent. Further, a 
substantial part of the increase of 50 per 
cent in the prices of industrial products is 
itself due to the sharp rise of over 100 per 
cent in the prices of agricultural commo¬ 
dities. This is because Indian industries, 
unlike American and German industries, 
are heavily dependent on agriculture for 
their basic raw materials. For example, 
the price of cotton has increased by 47 per 
cent in the last three years alone. Again, 
the sharp increa.se in food prices dominates 
the c-onsumer price index to which wages 
are linked in many industries. Thus, 
higher food prices result in an increased 
cost of living index and that leads to in¬ 
creased wages and increased cost of indus¬ 
trial products. In short, the facts arc that 
agriculture is mainly responsible for the 
inflationary spiral, and the agricultural 
sector is permitted to increase prices with¬ 
out any contnil from the Government and 
without bearing any income tax burden. 
This shows how completely divorced from 
facts and realities is the myth propagated 
by wily politicians year after year that 
business and industry are “gently spared” 
in India. 

Instead of the unprecedented addi¬ 
tional tax burden of Rs 220 crores, there 
are four ways in which the estimated de¬ 
ficit of Rs 397 crores would have been 
met. 

First, India should pursue the modern 
fiscal policy adopted by all progressive 
countries, which is to make revenues grow, 
not by increasing tax rates but by making 
incomes grow and the gross national pro¬ 
duct grow. In other words, tax revenues 
must be made self-generating and buoyant 


'T'HE new Budget contains several mea- 
^ sures which promote the cause cf 
socialism and help reduce the disparities 
in incomes and wealth. There is not a 
single proposal in the Budget which can 
be called anti-socialist. The steep rise in 
the wealth tax will ensure that, in the 
next ten years, there would not be any 
individual whose personal wealth will re- 
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by expanding the industrial and agricuU 
tural base. 

Secondly, the Government should 
teach by example the? virtue of economy. 
There is ample room for saving, without 
sacrificing efficiency, in the defence expen¬ 
diture of Rs 1,240 crores, and the mounting 
civil expenditure. 

Thirdly, the investment of Rs 3,902 
crores in the 85 enterprises in the public 
sector IS expected to yield a profit of only 
Rs 51 crores in 1970-71, i.e, a profit of 1.3 
per cent. It is imperative that the public 
sector should be energised and invigorated 
into yielding a reasonable return. 

Fourthly, although agricultural in¬ 
come tax is not a subject within the 
competence of the Union, there is a con¬ 
stitutional way in which the Union can 
effectively induce the Stales to levy agri¬ 
cultural income tax, so that the burden of 
direct taxation may be shared alike by 
citizens in the same income brackets in 
the urban and rural areas. There are 
various grants and allocations which are in 
the discretion of tlie Central Government 
under the Constitution, and the discretion 
should be so exercised as to favour those 
States which raise revenues from the agri¬ 
cultural sector. 

The founding fathers of our Republic 
conceived India as the dwelling of the 
spirit of liberty, where sf)Cial justice would 
prevail and the nation would be enriched 
by the enterprise and labour of its citizens. 
It is the cardinal principle of social justice 
that labour and enterprise should be fairly 
rewarded. But our fiscal policios make this 
country fit only for black-marketeers, tax- 
evaders and politicians to live in. 

If this yeari.s Budget is any indication 
of the future pattern of the policy of the 
Government its invisible social cost is sure 
to be a further debasement of the nation’s 
character, debased as it is even now; and a 
nation without character is a nation with¬ 
out a future. 


main even half or one-fourth cf its pre¬ 
sent magnitude. While it is possible to hide 
incomes and thus continue to remain 
affluent through black money, the nev/ 
wealth tax proposals v/ill make it impos¬ 
sible to permit individuals to amass per¬ 
sonal wealth and fortune?®. 

1 do hope that household jewellery 
will include diamonds, precious stones, 
gold and other ornaments so that the in- 
I lusion of household jewellery, so far ex¬ 
empt from the wealth tax, in the new defi¬ 
nition of wealth, will not permit any eva¬ 
sion on that account. 


Instrument for reducing 
disparities 

By Manubhai Shah 
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The other proposal of a 5 per cent in¬ 
crease in the surcharge on income tax on 
incomes over Rs 15,000 per yeai vi-ould now 
put up personal taxation to such a level 
that nobody would be left with a personal 
income of more than Rs 5 000 per month 
Added to this, there is a dear mention in 
the Budget of subjecting the incomes to a 
ceiling of Rs 5,000 per month plus Ri> 1,000 
per month as perquisites 

As the prongs of economic democracy 
tighten their hold on the assossocs, I do 
hope that the magnitude of the present eva¬ 
sion will substantially go down Of course 
‘recovery of taxes is easier with the salaried 
class than with the non-salaried class But 
for the non salaiiod cla,s with the estate 
duty, death duty gift ta^:, income tax and 
various types of corporate taxes which 
would be deducted at the source, the 
chance of evasion is considerably reduced 

Now the main problem that remains 
to be tackled is regarding money chang¬ 
ing hands under the table, namely, black 
mont'y To this, there is no easy solu¬ 
tion except developing a sense of mte- 
gnly and honesty at the national level, 
and rigorously punishing the culprits 
whercvci (orruption and black-maikctmg 
are detected These measures should be 
vigorously enforced 

No amount of demonetisation and 
devaluation of currency ran stop the crea¬ 
tion and manipulation of black money 
Black money has become a real evil 
thioughoLit the world, more so in poor 
countries wheie corruption and craft cor¬ 
rode public life by putting a premium on 
those who indulge in black marketing A 
ceiling on incomes would not create a dis 
incentive because nobody unless loo extra¬ 
vagant, would need more than Hs 6 000 
per month as pcnnitted by the law The 
best spending power of an individual can¬ 
not normally sui*pass this limit Added to 
this ceiling is the vast amount of patronage 
and power that control and management 
of enleiprises and business enable the rich 
people to cxeicise in a manner that ran 
be taken as an adecpiale incentive Here 
again, a sense of dedication to the nation’s 
welfare and importance of integrity m pei- 
fional life can alone be the •^fTectivc safe- 
0 aids 

Neither the sleep iiso m wealth tax 
nor the heavy personal mcomo lax will 
have any adverse effect on savings Cor¬ 
porate sjivings, that is, the undistributed 
profits after tax, remain totally unaffected 
by these mcasuies The incentives offered 
in this yeai’s Budget and the previous 
Budgets for directing savings to be invest¬ 
ed in the coiporate productive sectors are 
bound to develop healthy trends towards 
better investment planning and personal 
and corporate savings 

Regarding personal savings, unless in- 
flationaiy pressures and rise in prices are 
checked, they will never vet the much re¬ 
quired boost It IS in this direction that 
much remains to be done by increasing 
production and raising productivity and 
thus keeping prices and inflation under 
control This alone can enable people to 
save 

No amount of structural change is 
needed m our budgets to further help rals- 
ing production because the budgets since 


independence have had a bagful of incen¬ 
tives for increasing production. After all 
these yeare, some incentives like develop¬ 
ment rebate have got to be reduced or 
withdrawn There is enough provi¬ 
sion for depreciation in our tax laws. 
The need of the hour is better manage¬ 
ment of the economy and improving Gov- 
eimmont administration All the infrastruc- 
tuio required for increasmg production in 
the farms and the factories is already 
there Human development is the best 
achievement of our post-independence era 
in India Skills, science and technology, 
management and professions have greatly 
advanced in our country What is lacking 
IS a much improved administration that 
shows efficiency, competence and integrity 
of a high order Leadership and compe¬ 
tence with integrity at all levels—among 
ministers secretanes, heads of public sec¬ 
tor corporations—and a revolutionary 
change in the ethics of private business and 
industry are the crying need in India to¬ 
day Unless the private sector and public 
administration show dynamism and im¬ 
prove appreciably, neither social j'ustice 
nor growth nor socialism can be accom¬ 
plished 

The indirect taxes proposed in the 
Budget will certainly laise prices and there 
will be d chain leaction But its impact 
will be nominal and. if attention is proper¬ 
ly paid to increasing production, inflation 
can bo halted Thus the extent of price 
use will be determined by what we achi¬ 
eve in production and productivity 

Unfortunately, the influx of refugees 
from Bangla Desh is a big problem and it 
may make 1971 a difficult year for us in 
spite of the good Bu^et presented by the 
Finance Minister Also unc^mployment is 
staggenng These problems can only be 
tackled with determination and strong 
will Performance and performance alone 
should qualify for top posts Weeding out 
of inefficient and coirupt people from all 
positions of importance and appointment 
of competent and honest people with high 
integuty can put the country on the road 
to prosperity 



As far as the problem oi 
resources is concerned, the BtldgSTproBo^ 
sals are in the right directioa PerhansA 
few taxes here or there ^ * 

avoided, but when in an in] 
such as India’s resource mobi „ 
be attempted, nobody can bej 
The tax on maida and bread ^ 
moved and the tax on petrol sSl 
duced because these two taxes 
a burden on the common man. cy” 

In my view, the most potential ^urc^ 
of tax raising is tobacco and cigaret^ If 
we can nationalise the tobacco trade and 
nationalise the cigarette industry and make 
the tobacco industry and trada ‘ a Stat#» 
monopoly as in Japan, we can easily raise 
an additional revenue of Rs 500 croreg to 
Rs 1,000 crores a year over a period of time 
by a steep marking up of prices of diffe¬ 
rent varieties of chewing and smoking 
tobaccos, including bins and cigarette)^ 
There is always a controversy whS, H 
comes to taxing agricultural inepme. I 
personally believe that, while agricultural 
income tax may be considered a good mea¬ 
sure, real mopping up of the rigiug in¬ 
comes from agricultural crops can, be only 
through commodity taxation. AgrfetiltuTal 
income tax brings small revenues and in 
volves too much administration and conse¬ 
quent harassment to the peasants. In the 
(ase of agricultural crops, excepting food- 
grams, where the productivity of the land 
has gone up, it is better for the State to 
take its share of the increased production 
through commodity taxation m the form of ’ 
excise duty on cotton, vegetable oils and 
fats monopoly trading in tobacco, higher 
excise duly on sugar and various other 
similar commodity taxes 

The deficit left uncovered in the Bud¬ 
get IS causing anxiety to many economic 
thinkers But in my view, if greater atten¬ 
tion IS paid to raising production, a bud¬ 
getary deficit of about Rs 300 crores can. 
be contained in the expansion of our eco¬ 
nomy without causing a price spurt be¬ 
cause the increased production of wage- 
goods and services would have a strong dis 
inflationary tendency 


Three essential questions 

By M. R. Masani 


pERHAPS the best yaidstick by which to 
■ test and assess the soundness of the 
curient Union Budget withm the limited 
space available would be to put three ques¬ 
tions concerning the Union Budget and to 
endeavour, with an open mind, to answer 
them First, will the Budget ensure stable 
puces'^ Secondly, will it provide a better 
income to various sections of the people** 
Thudly, will U provide more jobs and 
moie employment which are so badly 
needed*^ 


Mr Masani is former Chairman of the 
Swatantra Party. 


On the first point, there is virtual una¬ 
nimity in the countiy tha^ it is an infla¬ 
tionary budget. No argument is needed to 
prove that prices will nse Prices have al¬ 
ready risen over a wide range of articles, 
and the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating 

The answer to the question why this 
should be so is twofold The first, of course, 
IS the deficit finance built into ^i^f^udget 
When Mr Chavan confesses that is going 
to place Rs 220 crores of depreciat e^CT ir- 
rency notes into our hands, he is gtMV of 
a gross understatement. The figure Is^psen 
on the altogether ridiculous estimate of 
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that it is estimated that the 
’^sh Bengal refugees are going to cost this 
eOtttttry^ Why this figure has been put into 
th^JHili^ it is difficult to guess except 
^^eonceal a much larger dose of 
ance. 

Tother reason why prices must rise 
cost of living go up is the burden 
cisc duties on several needs of the 
people. Not only will the prices 
bose particular commodities which are 
t«aed rise but prices of other ■ commodi¬ 
ties will also go up in sympathy. The rise 
in the price of petrol and the increased 
railway ^freight will raise the cost of thou¬ 
sands of commodities which are carried by 
road or rail. 



The inflationary character of this Bud¬ 
get will have several disastrous consequen¬ 
ces for the economy in the coming months. 

S o start with, they will impose greater 
ardships on the fixed income groups and 
in particular the urban middle class which 
will find its real income, already low, fur¬ 
ther reduced. A second consequence will 
be ,.the adverse effect on the process of 
savifig and investment which the absence 
of a stable currency inevitably produces 
and therefore on the growth of the 
economy. 


The second question, namely, whether 
the Budget will increase prosperity or re¬ 
duce poverty depends on the view one 
takes of the effects of the additional direct 
taxation and the use to which Rs 220 
crores of additional tax revenues will be 
put. 


The increased incidence of income tax 
on incomes over Rs 15,000 and of wealth 
tax and the withdrawal of facilities given 
to corporate enterprises in the past years 
such as the development rebate and the 
concessions to priority industries will ad¬ 
versely affect industry and business, the 
professional and managerial classes and the 
entire middle classes in a very direct man¬ 
ner. It may be argued that this will not 
be very tragic since the tax revenues so 
realised are to be used for the benefit of 
the mass of poor people. But that is pr(s- 
cisely the rub. Is there any basis for such 
a supposition? On the contrary, it is now 
possible to demonstrate that the increases 
in taxation over the last decade and more 
have done nothing to enrich the life of the 
poor or help to reduce the burden of their 
poverty. 


f 


To start with, 67 per cent or two- 
thirds of the total tax revenues of the 
Union Government are spent on unproduc¬ 
tive, non-developmental expenditure, tlmt 
is, on the civil and defence services of the 
Government. The quantum of this expen¬ 
diture has been going up by leaps and 
bounds and at a pace which Professor Par¬ 
kinson was obviously unable to envisage 
when he enunciated his well-known Law. 
This non-developmental expenditure of 
the Government brings no return to the 
living standards of the people and does 
nothing to reduce poverty in the country. 


The sad thing is that the result of the 
>-called productive or developmental ex- 
enditux;^: is not much more fruitful. The 
liseralii .tterformance of what is mac^ 
iratcly!^ed the “public sectori but 
Lreally be called the Governmental 
lu well known. A recent survey 
lauerW the University of Govern- 

lent enterprises in the country 
le fbllwing general conclusion; The 


public sector undertakings are overstaffed 
and managements are slow in taking deci¬ 
sions _In these circumstances, it is hard¬ 

ly surprising that the public sector is not 
doing well." 

Year after year and Plan after Plan, 
Government enterprises have either made 
colossal losses or yielded miserable returns 
and yet in one Five-Year Plan after ano¬ 
ther these laggards of the economy have 
been rewarded with larger outlays while 
free enterprise, which has generally ex¬ 
ceeded its targets, has been punished by 
being denied the wherewithal to expand. 
ITiis process the current Budget now con¬ 
tinues by needlessly trying to push up 
Plan expenditure which the experience of 
the past years shows the Goveniment 
is not equipped to expend effectively. Pri¬ 
vate savings arc in effect being distorted 
into public consumption. 

It is obvious, therefore, that not only 
will the Budget do nothing to lessen 
poverty but that, by providing disincen¬ 
tives to growth both by reason of inflation 
and by diverting scarce resources from 
more productive to less productive uses 
through additional taxation, it will add to 
the poverty of the country. The Finance 
Minister could not have struck a more 
sinister blow at the Prime Minister’s cam¬ 
paign to remove poverty even if he had 
deliberately meant to do so. 

There remains the third question about 
the impact of these Budget proposals on 
the creation of employment. The latest 
census figure.s indicate that all the efforts 
at controlling population have failed to 
make a dent on the growth in population. 
There has been a net rise of 24.7 per cent 
in the past decade. The drop in the birth 
rate ha.s been imperceptible. 

The massive imemploymorit with 
which we are faced partly because of the 
burgeoning population and partly as a re¬ 
sult of the disastrous policies followed by 
the Government during the past two doca- 
dts after Independence can only bo met 
by an overall increase in the production 
of goods and services. There is no other 
way of creating jobs. Socialists and com¬ 
munists act, however, as if by giving people 
doles for unproductive work they create 
employment, and the Budget acts on that 
assumption. 

A good example of this kind of “em- 
,pi 03 mnent" was brought to one's notice 
when one went to prison during the .strug¬ 
gle for Indopenden?e against the British. 
1 remember more than one occasion when, 
on being sentenced to ‘‘rigorous imprison¬ 
ment,” I was given some coir rope and ask¬ 
ed to make coir out of it. When the little 
pieces of rope were picked apart by us, 
the process was reversed and we were 
asked to make rope out of the same coir! 

Mr B. K. Nehru, Governor of Assam, 
in a notable address he delivered at Jor- 
hat early last contributed some 

valuable thinking on this subject: 

“It is demonstrable that there are a 
much larger number of people on the pay 
roll, particularly in Government offices and 
in our larger industrial establishments, ir- 
respective of ownership, than required for 
efficient working of the office or factory. 
These additional people are not employ¬ 
ed. They are receiving unemployment re¬ 
lief at a very high rate at the cost cither 
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of the tax payer or of the consumer. A 
person is employed only when he is utilis¬ 
ing the factors of production available in 
hiis particular environment in tlxe most 
effective fashion and thereby producing 
goods or services additional to what would 
be produced if he were nut working. Em¬ 
ployment in short means productive 
employment.... 

“It follows therefore that there is no 
such thing as an employment policy taken 
by itself. A policy which increases the pro¬ 
duction of goods and services at the maxi- 
•mum possible rate is the policy which leads 
to the maximum employment.” 

Unfortunately, it would appear as if 
New Delhi has not yet got the message. 

The woollen manufacturers have already 
announced that, if this Budget is proceed¬ 
ed with, several woollen mills will have to 
close down and no doubt several thousand 
woollen mill workers will become unem- 
I)loyod. But this is only a flea-bite when 
compared with the employment that 
would have otherwise matcri^Lsed but U 
frustrated by this Budget. 

By reason of additional direct taxation 
and measures like the abolition of devel¬ 
opment rebate, the .shortening of the list 
of priority industries and the lowering of 
incentives to such industries, this Budget 
will prevent a large number of industrial 
units from coming into existence. 

u- 

Because it is an inflationary, antt’ 
. growth and poverty-oriented Budget, it 
will create more unemployment in this 
country. \Vlien prices go up, normally 
people buy les.^', the demand for and the 
sale of things goes down. When sales go 
down, the number of jobs shrinks. This is 
only too likely to be a process that this 
Budget will set in train. 

When a factory is clo.sod down, a 
board i.s put up: “Factory closed”. When 
there are no more vacancies in an exist¬ 
ing factory, a board goes np: “No more 
vacancies”. But when a factory that should 
have come into existence is prevented from 
doing so. nobody puts up a board outside 
'the non-existent factoi-y: “Sorry, no fac¬ 
tory is going up here”. But this is exactly 
what is going to happen under cover dur¬ 
ing the coming twelve months throughout 
the country. 

It is not as if the Finance Minister 
could not have allocated funds for projects 
where employment could have been rapid¬ 
ly created. Instead of increasing the duty 
on petrol, why did it not strike the au¬ 
thors of ihi.s Budget to set aside the reve¬ 
nue's obtained from ^he levy cn petrol and 
diesel oil for the building of roads so that 
lakhs of jobs could have been created this 
year? The Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 
of November 3970 points out that the same 
investment which would create 18 jobs in 
the Railways would result in 100 jobs on 
road building, and that for every crore of 
rupees invested in roads 10,435 jobs 
created. Road building and road transport 
are the most labour-intensive 
this country can show. Against over 10,TO 
jobs per crore of rupees provided by roads. 
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forestry comes next with 8,000 per crore 
of rupees, irrigation with 7,000, agriculture 
and housing with 5,000, while various 
kinds of industry, big and small, generate 
less than 2,000 jobs per crore of rupees in¬ 
vested. Thus, for the same level of invest¬ 
ment, employment in roads and road 
transpoitation can provide five and a half 
times the number of jobs created on the 
Railways and slightly more than six times 
in industry. One wonders whether the Fin¬ 
ance Minister and the offloials in the Fin¬ 
ance Ministry bother to read the Reserve 
Bank of India Bulletin’ 

If the answers to the three questions 
by which it was proposed to tost the utility 
of this Budget arc all in the negative, the 
question arises why there should be persis¬ 
tence in such pointless polioi(‘s and propo¬ 
sals. That question must be troubling many 
minds these days There arc certain glar¬ 
ing and significant omissions in the Bud¬ 
get proposals which may perhaps give a 
clue. 

The first of those is the Finance Minis¬ 
ter’s complete neglect of any measure of 
economy or any attempt to cut down the 
massive waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Then there is the refusal to accept the 
truth of the axiom that Mr Macmillan. 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury in the 
United Kingdom, enunciated in the House 
of Commons on May 12 this year when he 
said: “You cannot successfully milk a 
starving cow,” The current year’s Budget 
proposals in regard to direct taxation show 
a perverse refusal to agree that there is 
such a thing as a law of diminishing re¬ 
turns and that it came into operation in 
India in regard to direct taxation many 
years back. ' ^ 

Another example of such perverse 
blindness is to be found in the refusal to 
understand that, when taxation is canded 
on beyond a point, the incentive to tax 
evasion, smuggling and blackinarketmg 
becomes correspondingly strong. Professor 
Parkinson’s book Tfw Law and thp Profits 
has evidently taught the authors of this 
Budget nothing. 

Finally, the imposing of an unrealistic 
ceiling on the salaries and emoluments of 
industrial and busines.s managers while 
conveniently forgetting, d la Jagjivan Ram, 
to impose a con'csponding ceiling on the 
emoluments and perquisites of ministers 
which, as Mr Dandeker and T established 
during the last Parliament, amount to 
Rs 37,000 per month, can hardly be re¬ 
garded as yet another accident. 

One IS faced with something of a 
dilemma Is it profound ignorance of the 
laws of economics among those who frame 
these Budget proposals that makes them so 
innocent of the lealities which are clear to 
any student of ecunomic.s? Or is it that the 
knowledge is there but the concern to re¬ 
move poverty and increase employment and 
prosperity is not there and that those who 
determine these policies place their love of 
power and their own political careers above 
the interests of the people? One wonders. It 
would be difficult, however, to acquit the 
framers of this year's Budget of both these 
chartfea at the aame thne. 


Harsh on 
employers and 
employees 

By S. Srinivasan 


IJNLESS otherwise stated the amend- 

ments to the Direct Tax Acts by The 
Finance (No 2) Bill 1971, will come into 
operation from April 1, 1972 only. There 
are certain amendments with retrospective 
efTect. They will be pointed out at the 
relevant places. 

Although the restrictions on allowance 
of (a) remuneration benefit and amenity to 
directors, to persons holding 20 per cent of 
voting power in the company, and to rela¬ 
tives of either of the above, and (b) sala¬ 
ries and perquisites to employees, affect 
the employer, such amendments will have, 
a direct impar^t on the service conditions 
of employees. Thes^' provisions aie dis- 
cassed here. 

In computing the taxable profits of an 
employer, a limit is imposed on allowance 
of expenditure incurred on payment of 
.salary to an employee. The limit is Rs 5,000 
for each month or part, thereof comprised 
lor employment in India. Gratuities are 
also includible in the limit of Rs 5,000 per 
month. Similarly compensation paid by 
an employer in connection with the termi¬ 
nation of employment or modifications of 
the terms and conditions of the employ¬ 
ment, is also includible in the limit of 
Rs 5,000 per month. This is a very harsh 
amendmem. These amendments are not 
in line with the objective of socialistic pat¬ 
tern of .society. Government gratuities are 
not equally hit by this provision because 
the Govemment is not taxable on its m- 
comc. Only Govemment corporations are 
taxable. The bureaucracy has surrepti- 
tiou.sly created a wedge between employees 
of the Government and of Government 
corporations. Gratuity is a retirement 
benefit. Contractual obligations for gra¬ 
tuity entered into years ago are all hit, all 
of a sudden, with the result, that a grave 
injustice will be done to the employer. 
The tendency of the employers in future 
will be to curtail the retirement benefit of 
gratuity to employees on the ground that 
the same is disallowed by the income-tax 
department. 

'Fhe existing provisions of restricting 
in the hands of the employer the allowance 
m respect of perquisites, benefit or amenity 
to employees continues. Such value of per¬ 
quisites, benefit or amenity will be allow¬ 
ed up to one-lifth of the salary payable 
to the employee or an amount calculated 
at the rate of Rs 1.000 per month, which¬ 
ever is less. Employees having income 
taxable as salary up to Rs 7,500 per annum 
are not affected. Hereafter, payments by an 
employer through a provident ftmd other 
than a recognised provident fund or an 
approved superannuation fund, to effect 
an insurance on the life of the employee 

Mr Srinivasan is « Uading Chartered 
Accountant^ 




or to effect a contract for an annuity, 
also be taken into account in the limit at 
Rs 1.000. 

Hitherto discretion is the 

income-tax officer without any* '#^ig 
limit to allow deductions in the han^ of a 
company for expenditure incurred % it on 
the provision of any remuneration or bes^ 
fit or amenity to (a) a director, or (6) a 
person who holds 20 per cent or more of 
voting power in the company, or (c) to a 
relative of a director or of such substan¬ 
tially interested person, if he considers it 
neither excessive nor unreasonable, having 
regard to the legitimate business needs of 
the company and the benefit derived by 
or accrued to it from the expenditure. In 
the same way expenditure or allowance in 
respect of any assets of the company used 
by any of these three categories of persons, 
either wholly or partly for their own pur^ 
poses or benefit, is also allowed by the 
come-lax officer if in his opinion it is nei¬ 
ther excessive nor unreasonable. It is now 
proposed to amend this provision by fetter¬ 
ing the power of the income-tax officer to 
an overall ceiMng limit of Rs 72,000 in a 
year in respect of any person falling in the 
above three categories. 

It may be mentioned here that this 
limit of Rs 72,000 includes company’s con¬ 
tribution to provident fund, or an approv¬ 
ed gratuity fund, medical expenses, travel 
concessions or passage moneys or the 
value of any free or concessional passage, 
etc. In other words, the position of allow¬ 
able remuneration to these three categories 
is worse than the position of employees. 
A doubt arises w^helher the word “person’^ 
m the expression “to a person who has a 
substantial interest in the company”, re¬ 
fers to a living individual only or includes 
a juridical person also such as a company. 
If the connotation of the word “person" in 
that context includes juridical persons also, 
then It would include even a limited com¬ 
pany which has 20 per cent or more of 
the voting power in the paying company; 
and any payment to that shareholding 
company in the form of a selling agen^ 
commission or other fees for services will 
be hit by the ceiling of Rs 72,000. 

The reference to a “relative of such 
person” in that section indicates that there 
can be a “relative” to an individual only 
and, therefore, the word “person" should 
mean individuals only and not all juridical 
persons. In that view of the matter, it ap" 
pears that a limited company holding 20 
per cent of the voting power in another 
company and receiving selling agency com- 
misi^on or fees for acting as selling agent 
or consultant of the latter company and 
may not be hit by this ceiling of Rs 72,000, 
However the matter is not free from doubt. 

The surcharge is increased from 10 to 
15 per cent in all cases where the total in¬ 
come exceeds of Rs 15,000. Where the total 
income is Rs 15,000 or less the rates of 
taxes remain unchanged. Even in the case 
of co-operative societies, registered firms 
and local authorities, the rate of sur¬ 
charge is increased from 10 per cent to 15 
per cent. Deduction of tax from salaries 
and payment of advance tax should be at 
these new rates. Tbis has to be tame in 
mind while computing advance tax. 

The increase of surcharge from 
jpent to 15 per cent raises the xn«|^I 
rate of personal taxation from 93.5 per cent 
to 97.75 per cent on every rupee of income 
above Bs 2 lakbft. 




The lollowiiig is the comparative table 
of deductions available from the total in¬ 
come for such long-term savings. 



1971-72 

1972-72 


a«9t. 

as9t. 

For long-term savings 

deduction 

deduction 

aUowublt 

allowable 

Up to R«. 1,000 

60% 

100% 

Between Ks. 1,001 and 

Re. 6,000 

00% 

60% 

Between Ks. 6,001 and 

Rb. 16,000 .. 

50% 

40% 


The monetary limit of Rs 30,000 for 
long-term savings in respect of Hindu un¬ 
divided family remains unchanged. 

The income derived from certain spe¬ 
cified financial assets which is exempt from 
tax up to an aggregate amount of Rs 3,000 
is now restricted to individuals and Hindu 
undivided family only. The list of such 
financial assets is, however, enlarged to 
Include deposits with any co-operative 
society made by a member of the society. 

The allowance of conveyance expendi¬ 
ture for employment is increased from 
Rs 35 to Rs 50 per month to those who do 
not own any vehicle and, Rs 60 to Rs 75 
per month to those owning a motor-cycle, 
scooter or moped. 

Higher capital gains tax is payable 
in future. Out of the excess over the basic 
limit of Rs 5,000 65 per cent of long-term 
capital gains relating to lands and buildings 
will hereafter be included in the total in¬ 
come, instead of 55 per cent hitherto. In 
the same way, the proportion of long-term 
capital gains relating to other capital 
assets, includible in the total income is 
increased from 35 per cent to 50 per cent. 

At present, where the nc?t wealth is 
more than Rs 1 lakh for individuals and 
Rs 2 lakhs for Hindu undivided families, 
no rate of tax is fixed for the first slab of 
Rs 1 lakh for individuals and Rs 2 lakhs 
for Hindu undivided family. Hereafter, 
that initial exemption is taken away. This 
has the effect of subjecting every rupee 
of net wealth to tax provided the taxable 
net wealth is more than Rs 1 lakh in the 
case of an individual and more than Rs 2 
lakhs in the case of a Hindu undivided 
family. This has the effect of increasing 
the wealth tax ranging from Rs 1 to Rs 990 
up to the net wealth of Rs 5 lakhs. Beyond 
Ihad, the increase in tax is Rs 980 up to 
Rs 10 lakhs. Beyond Rs 10 lakhs the in¬ 
crease in tax is Rs 970 up to a net wealth 
of Rs 15 lakhs. Assessees having net wealth 
in excess of Rs 15 lakhs have to pay here¬ 
after wealth tax on the excess over Rs 15 
lakhs at the rate of 8 per cent instead of 
(a) 4 per cent up to the lim’t of Rs 20 
lakhs and (b) 5 per cent in excess of Rs 20 
lakhs (which were the slab rates appli¬ 
cable hitherto), ITiis is in addition to the 
additional wealth tax of Rs 970 payable on 
the portion of Rs 15 lakhs net wealth. For 
those whose net wealth is in excess of 
Rs 16 lakhs the annual burden of wealth 
tax has gone up substantially. 

In addition, an assessee whose net 
wealth includes urban assets, should pay 
extra wealth tax of 5 per cent to 7 per cent 
on such urban assets depending upon whe¬ 
ther the(^valu^* of the urban asseis is be¬ 
tween Rs 6 lakhs and Rs 10 lakhs or above 
Hs lakhs. The marginal rate of wealth 
tax Wtis woiks out to 15 per cent on urbax,. 

Over fk period .of six years, these 
Mteig i ces eithet have to borrow an amount 
etlUhl to the ol.the urban assets to 


pay the wealth tax or should gift the urban 
assets to the Government. If the property 
is not an urban asset then over a period 
of 12 years, the asset has to be gifted away 
to the Government or the assesst'e has to 
borrow amounts equal to the value of the 
asset to pay the wealth tax. One wonders 
why the Govemment should torture asses¬ 
sees who are having wealth of this order 
by slow degrees. The Government can as 
well impose a w'^ealth tax of 100 per cent 
above a limit of Rs 15 lakhs so that the 
assessees can once for all make up their 
minds and donate their wealth to the 
Govemment. 

Up to the 1971-72 asses.sment an 
assessee can gift properties to his spouse 
and minor children and shed his wealth 
tax liability thereon. Of course on such 
gifts whatever gift tax is payable was 
required to be paid. Hereafter if he 
makes such gifts the assessee carries the 
liability of the wealth tax in addition to 
the gift tax on this gift. The reason given 
for this in the Explanatory Memorandum 
to the Finance Bill is absolutely uncon¬ 
vincing. To say that in the 1964-65 
as.sessment the gift tax rates were heavy 
and hence when an assessee gifted pro¬ 
perty to the spouse and/or minor children, 
the gift tax incidence was heax^r thereon 
and the Government did not desire to 
burden the assessee with wealth tax on 
such transferred assets also in view of 
high incidence of gift tax but that the 
said situation has been changed since gift 
tax rates have been brought down and 
hence the Government desires to switch 
back to the original pre-1964 scheme, is 
hardly convincing. 

Even now the incidence of gift tax is 
very heavy. Tf it is the opinion of the 
Government that a payment 50 per cent 
of the gift tax will enable an assessee to 
shed the wealth tax burden on the asset 
transferred to the spouse and minor chil¬ 
dren, then should not option be given to 
assessees to choose that alternative. It is 
therefore desirable that such an alter¬ 
native should be provided in the Act. 

Consistent with the amendment made 
in the provisions of section 64 of the 
Income-tax Act for treating the share of 
the spouse and minor children (other than 
the married daughters) in the converted 
property as the property of the transferor 
in a case where an individual being a 
member of Hindu undivided family im¬ 
presses his self-acquired property with the 
character of joint family property, the 
provisions of the Wealth Tax Act are also 
amended now. In all cases where an in¬ 
dividual has impressed after December 31, 
1969. his self-acquired property with the 
character of joint family property, the 
proportionate share of his spouse and the 
minor children other than married daugh¬ 
ters in the converted property will be 
aggregated with the net wealth of the 
transferor for the purposes of wealth tax 
assessment. 

It is now l^ally provided that in a co¬ 
operative housing society, the members of 
the society to whom a building or part 
thereof Is allotted will be regarded as 
ovmer of that building or part for the pur¬ 
pose of wealth tax irrespective of 
whether the flats belong to the members 
or to the society. While determining the 
value of such building or part for inclusion 
in the net wealth the value of any out¬ 
standing instalment of the amount pay¬ 
able by the member to the society towards 
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cost will be deducted as a debt owed by 
him. 

Accordingly, the net value of the flat 
viz, the difference between the market 
value and the discounted value of the out^ 
standing instalment towards cost of the 
building will be treated as value of the flat 
for inclusion in his net wealth and if it is 
used as a residential house by him he can 
claim exemption thereof up to Rs 1 lakh 
in the computation of net wealth. It is 
also clarified that if deposits are standing 
to the credit in the books of the co-opera¬ 
tive society as his share in the cost of 
construction of the flat, this deposit will 
not again be included in his net wealth 
since the net valuo of the house or flat is 
already included. 

With retrospective effect from April 1, 
19fi3. it is now proposed to take away ex¬ 
emption from tax on jewellery held by an 
assessee for the personal or household use. 
The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Arundhati B.ilakrishna is now 
nullified by this amendment. While tak¬ 
ing away exemption for jewellery, the 
Government docs not wish to give exemp¬ 
tion up to Rs 25,600 in value for jewellery 
which existed up to the 1962-63 assessment. 
To deny even this basic exemption will hit 
VGiy hard the lady assesksees. After all it 
is a custom in our country for ladies to 
u.se Jewellery as ornaments of daily use. 
This social custom should be recognised 
and a basic exemption up to Rs 25,000 
which existed till the 1962-63 assessment 
should be continued. 

Under st'ctiori 35 of the Wealth Tax 
Act the AAC or the commissioner or the 
tribunal has to rectify the orders passed 
by them if their orders are not four years 
old, withdrawing the exemption given by 
them for jewellery kept by an assessee for 
the personal or household use. In the 
same way, the WTO has to withdraw the 
exemption given by him in any order of 
assessment for such jewellery, if such 
order in which the exemption was given 
is not more than four years old. 

This is on the basis of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Venkata- 
chalam vs Bombay Dyeing, reported in 
vol. 34 ITR page 143. In that case the 
Supreme Court held that if a subsequent 
legislation comes with express retrospec¬ 
tive effect, what is a mistake in the light 
of such retro.spective legislation may be 
rectified as a mistake apparent from the 
record. The Court’s argument was that 
applying the well-established principle 
that full effect must be given to a statu¬ 
tory fief ion and that it should be carried to 
its logical conclusion, it i.s the amended 
Jaw which must be held to have been in 
force at the time when the f^rder sought 
to be rectified was passed. Tuo WTO has 
also power under section 17(1) (b) to re¬ 
open the wealth tax assessment within 
the four-year time limit from the end of 
the concerned assessment year to with¬ 
draw' this exemption of jewellery. 

From the 1972-73 assessment onwards 
an enlarged meaning is given tn the term 
“jewellery’* so as to include (1) ornaments 
made of gold, silver, platinum or any 
other precious metal or any alloy contain¬ 
ing one or more of such precious metals 
whether or not containing any precious or 
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semi-precious stones and whether or not 
worked or sewn into any wearing apparel 
and (2) precious or semi-procioiis sUmes 
whether or not set in any furniture, 
utensils or other article or wi/rkcd or 
sewn into any wearing apparel 

'rhus “wearing apparcd” m which any 
(•rnaments made of precious metals or any 
precious or serni-prenous stf*rKs aic* work¬ 
ed or sewn will have to he split up in 
value betwet^n the ornamenU .md pic- 
cious stones value, on tlie one side, and 
appaiel value on the otlicT sid<‘, and the 
ornaments value his to Ix' included ui the 
net wealth. Furtlier, fuimture, uu^nsils or 
other articles whuh are either made of 
precious m(ta]> or which contain^ either 
by way ol embfd<line oi (oveiinji or other¬ 
wise and any pu clous metals or alloy 
CT»ntainiTig < ne or more precious metals 
will cease to be considered as articles held 
for per'►on d or hcjusehold use and con¬ 
sequently Iheir whole value will be liable 
to be included m thi» net wc^alth of the 
assc’ssees This also comes into foice from 
the U>72-73 assessment 

Motor ( ars and other mechanically pro¬ 
pelled vehicles or aircraft and boats kept 
for personal or household use will hereafter 
be exempt iipto the aggregate value 
Rs 25,000 only undcT the Wealth Tax Act. 
This IS ahv) cdfcctivo from the 1972-73 
ass(*ssment 

hlxemption from wealth tax is hitherto 
available without any limit to the value ot 
shares held m any company established 
with the object of carrying on an iriduv 
trial undertaking m India where such 
shares form part of the initial i.ssue of 
ec|uity share capital after Man h 31, 19f>4 
The exemption is available for a period cvf 
hve years commencing with the assessment 
year next following the date on which 
such company comrncmc'cd the cjperations 
foi which It IS establishc'd 7'lns exemp¬ 
tion is now not available to the initial 
issue of equity share capital made alter 
May 31, 1971 (Suc'h non-exempt shares 
will however be includible m the limit of 
Rs 1,50,000 up to which certain financial 
assets are cxcunpled from w^eallh tax) It 
may be clanliod that those initial issues of 
t^iuity share capital made before May 31, 
1971, will continue to enjoy the excmiption 
as at present without anv limit for the 
pr*'iod of five years mentioned qUive 

The list of financial assets whoso 
aggregate value not exct^eding Rs 1,50,000 
is exempted from wealth tax is enlarged 
In future the bst will include shares in a 
co-operative society and deposits made by 
membcis of a co-operative society with the 
society. These are apart from the deposits 
with co-operative housing society by a 
member made for a building or part there¬ 
of allotted to him. 

Hereafter the discretionary trusts aiv 
not eligible to the exemption of Rs 15 
lakhs for investment in financial a5»ets. It 
may be clarified that in all other cases the 
exemption up to Rs 1.5 lakhs m aggregate 
for the investments in certain approved 
financial as.sots will continue Of course 
even amongst the discretionary trusts 
(a) the testamentary trusts, (b) non- 
testamentary trusts created before March, 
1970 bona fide for the benefit of the rela¬ 
tives of the settlor, and (c) provident, 
gratuity, superannuation and pension funds 
continue to enjoy exemption up to Rs 1.5 
lak^ investment in financial assets. 


BUDGET REACTIONS 

Setback to 

industrial 

sector 

From Our Correspondents 


'T'HK apprehension entertained by business 

and industiy that the current year’s 
Budget withdrawing certain incentives 
enjoyed by industry would retard the 
growth of the economy has now been given 
concrete expression to by the two central 
oiganisations, the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry and 
the All-India Manufacturers’ Organization. 

The Committee of the FICCI has ex¬ 
pressed the view that the Budget proposals 
would defeat the very objectives of 
speedier economic growth and creation of 
larger employment opportunities. The 
Working Committee of the AIMO has ex¬ 
pressed the hope that the Government 
could yet reviews the proposals which are 
not growth-onented 

The followinq is the text of the press 
statement issued hy the FICCI 

The Committee discussed the budget 
proposals against the background of the 
(Innate that existed in the country for 
speedier economic growth, of the need to 
provide larger employment opportunities 
and to contain prices and improve effici- 
oncy The Committee felt that the massive 
support which the Government received 
from the people in the last general elec¬ 
tions was a mandate for rapid economic 
growth matchc'd by increased social justice 
which could be brought about by augment¬ 
ing opportunities for jobs arnl work for 
every one It w^as thf* considered opinion 
of the Committee that the budget pro¬ 
posals would fall far short of achieving 
any of these desirable objectives In par¬ 
ticular they felt that most of the pro¬ 
posals wnll have the efTect of retarding 
the rate of growth specially in the indus- 
tiial sector This will in fact slow down 
employment generation and make it diffi¬ 
cult for new entrepreneurs to set up in¬ 
dustries both in the large and small sec¬ 
tors. Price levels will generally rise 

The Committee noted that the Finance 
Minister was faced with a formidable pro¬ 
blem of finding resources for larger plan 
outlay, providing jobs for the increasing 
number of unemployed people and to meet 
the situation created by the influx of re¬ 
fugees from East Bengal. He has, therefore, 
made a massive effort at raising taxes, 
both direct and indirect, which will yield 
Rs 286 crorcs in a full year Even with 
this unprecedented lax effort the net re- 
venue surplus will be less than in the 
previous year which shows that no attempt 
has been made to economise on non-deve- 
lopmcntal expenditure. It is only reasonable 
to expect that when the people are taxed 
so heavdy Government should spare no 
efforts to exercise economies in their con¬ 
sumption expenditure. States continue to 
indulge in over drafts. Public sector enter¬ 
prises, which, by and large, are not mak¬ 
ing their due contribution to the Ex* 
che(|uer, should be enabled to generate 


adequate savings so that such a heavy bur¬ 
den is not placed on the tax-payer year 
after year. 

The Committee feared that the vari¬ 
ous proposals to step up the incidence 
of direct taxes by way of increa^ng the 
surcharge on income tax from 10 to 15 
per cent and steep rise in the wealth tax 
will drastically reduce savings in the hands 
of the people and act as a serious deter¬ 
rent to further investment. While the Pin. 
an^e Minister has emphasised the need for 
accelerating the tempo of economic acti¬ 
vity, instead of providing some tax reliefs 
which would have made this possible, he 
has taken away some of the well tried 
incentives which have stood the test of 
time and helped the growth of industries. 
In this connection mention may be made 
of the reduction in the tax relief for new 
industrial undertakings and priority 
industries and also abridging the list of the 
latter. It is difficult to understand the ratio¬ 
nale of removing certain industries, 
namely, aluminium, motor trucks an<l 
buses, cement and refractories, soda 
ash, petro-chemicals and automobile ancil- 
lanes from the priority list. In the case 
of the remaining priority industries the 
special tax exemption has been reduced 
from 8 to 5 per cent of their profits. 

Hitherto profits up to 6 per cent of 
the capital employed in a new industrial 
undertaking were entitled to tax exemp¬ 
tion for a penod of five years and capital 
employed included debentures and long¬ 
term borrowings These are now proposed 
to be excluded. This relief to new indus¬ 
trial undertakings was intended to make 
them viable during the initial gestation 
penod These measures, apart from rais¬ 
ing the effertivo rate of corporation tax, 
will also have the effect of up setting the 
repayment of loan liabilities by these com¬ 
panies The consequences can 1^ quite seri¬ 
ous in many cases. 

The Committee apprehended that the 
notice for withdrawal of developmental 
rebate from May 1974 will have the im¬ 
mediate effect of checking the pace of in¬ 
dustrial development. The projects which 
may be planned now, under the existing 
conditions, will easily take three to four 
years, if not more, before they can be 
actually set up. The notice, therefore, in 
effect means that development rebate will 
no longer be available to industrial schemes 
which may be under contemplation now. 
Development rebate has been a very salu- 
tory measure and has helped substantially 
industrial development of the country. It 
took care at least partly, of appreciation 
in the cost of plant and machinery for the 
purposes of replacement, rehabilitation and 
modernisation. This feature of development 
rebate was highlighted when it was in¬ 
troduced in 1955. 

The Committee felt that the country 
has yet to go a long way on the road to 
industrialisation and the withdrawal of 
development rebate, which indeed is a part 
of the tax structure of most of the coun¬ 
tries in one form or another, will give a 
serious set back to our industrial growth. 
The whittling down of the tax incentives 
mentioned above will affect small and 
large-scale industries alike and also act as 
disincentives to foreign investors. 

The rates of personal income tax lifed 
wealth tax have been made exproprlato^ 
even at low levels of income and weidth. 
Apart from taking away the inceptiya to 








work, save wad Iiiveat, it will also affect the 
tax pay«*^ compliance. It is unfortunate that 
the cxperfment of enhancing the re¬ 
venues by reducing the rates of tax and 
giving a fillip to the economy has not been 
tried. 

The proposal for a ceiling on deduc¬ 
tible remuneration of employees will fur¬ 
ther add to the tax burden of companies. 
It has not been appreciated that manage¬ 
rial talent cannot grow unless adequately 
remunerated, commensurate with the re¬ 
sponsibility. The burden of all disallow¬ 
ances in the companies in the computation 
of income ultimately falls on the large 
class of small shareholders. Besides, the 
virtual ceiling on remuneration' may start 
a new process of brain drain. 

The rationalisation of the structure of 
import duties has to be viewed in the con¬ 
text of Sts effect on costs. The imposition 
of levies on copper, zinc and lead are in¬ 
stances in point. The impact of sharp in¬ 
crease In import duty on staple fibre from 
26 per cent to 100 per cent ad valorem does 
not seem to be well conceived. It was only 
recently that Government allowed imports 
of sizeable quantities of viscose staple fibre 
to meet the acute shortage of cotton in 
the country. It should be noted that staple 
fibre is being used in our country as a 
substitute for cotton, the production of 
which has fallen substantially in the cur¬ 
rent year. Similarly the imposition of high 
import duty on raw wool, coupled with an 
increase in the incidence of excise duty 
on wool tops, will affect the woollen in¬ 
dustry. As for excise duties, the Committee 
hope that the levy on maida and motor 
spirit which would affect all classes of 
people will be substantially reduced. 

The following is the press statement 
issued by the AIMO: 

The Working Committee of the AIMO 
discussed the budget proposals in the light 
of the ruling party manifesto and the 
climate that existed in the country for 
industrialisation and a speedy economic 
growth. As the budget is an important in¬ 
strument to pursue economic policies it 
was expected that the budget will be 
growth, production and savings oriented 
(as it was last year) and will create sub¬ 
stantial additional opportunities for 
employment and there not be such 
tax measures as are inflationary. The 
AIMO hopes that the proposals which are 
not growth oriented will be reviewed by 
the Government. 

The AIMO fully realises that the Fin¬ 
ance Minister had a difficult task to find 
out resources to meet the unexpected ex¬ 
penditure due to the influx of refugees 
from the East Bengal and to ensure gro^h 
of the economy through larger production 
and employment opportunities. The Fin¬ 
ance Minister has proposed measures to 
levy additional taxes to yield Rs 286 crores 
in a lull year. This level of additional taxa¬ 
tion in one fiscal year will be much larger 
%h^n the levy in any one of the previous 
years. 

The AIMO feels that along with the 
new tax proposals there should also be 
adequate effort for economising in the m«i- 
plan expendibire and to improve the effici¬ 
ency of public sector projects so that 
cap generate resources for financing their 
development and al» provide savings to 

exchequer, thereby 

of pdditeiil tix meesinei^ In 1070-71 hod* 


get proposals the dividends etc. received 
from commercial and other undertakings 
are budgeted at only Rs 21 crores on a 
capital investment of Rs 3,613 crores. 

The AIMO also feels that the Govern¬ 
ment should consider ways and means to 
finance larger percentage of the capital 
outlay from non-tax measures by raising 
the additional loans and increasing Govern¬ 
mental savings. 

The increase in the plan outlay by 
Rs 300 crores over the actuals of 1970-71 
and provision of Rs 25 crores for provid¬ 
ing employment to the educated unemploy¬ 
ed are the steps in the right direction but 
unless the growth in the private sector is 
also encouraged, the rate of growth of the 
economy is difficult to be accelerated. 

The budget proposal has changed the 
definition of capital for the purpose of 
calculation of 6 per cent profit exempt 
from tax in the first five years for new 
industrial undertakings. Now, it is propos¬ 
ed to exclude long-term borrowings and 
the debentures from the capital base. As 
the equity capital plus preference capital 
normally account to one-third of the capi¬ 
tal employed in new projects, the proposal 
will be tantamount to reducing the tax in¬ 
centives for new enterprises to one-third 
This will greatly hamper the growth of 
new industries and will also discourage 
new entrepreneurs. Further with the stan¬ 
dard rate of corporate tax remaining 
unchanged with the effective rate of tax 
going up, the repaying capacity of indus¬ 
tries of loan taken from the financial in¬ 
stitutions will go down and it will be very 
difficult for most of the concerns to repay 
within a period of 10 to 12 years—the 
period which is generally insisted upon by 
the long-term lending institutions. 

The Finance Minister has also given 
a notice that the development rebate reser¬ 
ves will be withdrawn from 31st May 
1974. It is contended by the Finance Mini¬ 
ster that the withdrawal of the develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve after May 1974 will 
“quicken the pace of investment in the re¬ 
maining years of the Fourth Plan”. How¬ 
ever. it appears that this withdrawal will 
have immediate adverse effect on the 
growth of new industries. 

The investment decision taken up now 
for new projects normally will take more 
than three years before plant and machi¬ 
nery can be installed as it often takes 
unduly long time in procuring industrial 
licence, finalising financial arrangements 
and getting import licences for plant and 
machinery. Therefore, it is very unlikely 
that on the ba.sis of investment decision 
taken now, industries can take the advan¬ 
tage of development rebate reserves. 

Therefore, the AIMO urges the Gov¬ 
ernment to reconsider the proposal of 
withdrawing development rebate reserves. 
It is in the interest of the country that the 
development rebate reserve should be con¬ 
tinued beyond May 1974. The development 
rebate is available in many countries for 
modernization, expansion and giving relief 
to industries due to rise in replacement 
cost in different form of investment allow¬ 
ances, outright capital grants and/or free 
depreciation allowances. 

The AIMO fears that the proposals to 
step up the rate of surcharge in case of 
iodividualfi from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 



at the level of income of Rs 15,000 will 
create greater hardships to the middle in¬ 
come group persons, would adversely affect 
their savings capacity and discourage for¬ 
eign technicians coming to India, With the 
continuous rise in the prices, the income 
of Rs 15,000 is rather too small to be taxed 
heavily and the additional surcharge, if at 
all to be levied, should be at the level of 
income of Rs 40,000. The income group be¬ 
tween Rs 15,000 and Rs 40,000 is really the 
emeiging class of investors and entrepre^ 
neurs who instead of being penalised 
should be encouraged in the genuine in¬ 
terest of dispersal of ownership of indus¬ 
tries. 

The fixation of a virtual ceiling of 
Rs 5,000 for salary including that of direc¬ 
tors and Rs 1,000 for perquisites will dis¬ 
courage the process of professionalisation 
and it is likely that exodus of talented 
personnel—technical and managerial from 
India will accelerate. This is particularly 
so as even in the developing countries of 
Africa and Asia the net salary limits are 
much higher than those in India, 

The AIMO is deeply concerned that 
the import duties in almost all cases have 
been revised upwards in the guise of 
rationalisation. The imposition of import 
duty of 30 per cent to 40 per cent on non- 
ferrous metals and increase in the rates of 
import duty on other raw materials will 
raise the cost of production of a large num¬ 
ber of products. The sharp increase in the 
import duty on staple fibre (excluding 
yam) from 25 per cent to 100 per cent also 
seems unwarranted when the staple fibre 
is being used as a substitute for and in 
blend with the cotton, which is in short 
supply. 

The increase in excise duties on 
a large number of consumer items and 
semi-manufactures and manufactured pro¬ 
ducts will have an inflationary effect 
and needs review. The industries whose 
prices are controlled will be hard hit. 

OTHERS 

Mr Bhasker Mitter, President, Asso¬ 
ciated Chambers of Commerce and Indu^ 
try of India- As part of the aim of promot¬ 
ing social justice, the steps which 
Mr Chavan outlined to combat t^ evasion 
and generally tighten tax administration 
merit full support. But the mam taxation 
proposals are most disappointing in that 
they not only fail to encourage rapid eco¬ 
nomic growth but serve in a large measure 
as a hindrance to it. 

Mr Harish Mahindra, President, Indian 
Merchants* Chamber: The stepping up of 
the rates of capital gains tax and surtax 
on profits of companies, the reduction in 
the list of priority industries and the dis¬ 
continuance of development rebat.^ after 
1974 will work as disincentives for further 
growth and expansion. 

Mr Rasiklal M. Mehta. President of the 
Andhra Chamber of Commerce Though 
the Budget is a balanced one m the socia¬ 
list context the economy and the coi^oii 
man will be affected by the increase in ex¬ 
cise duties and prices will be pushed up. 
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The corporate tax mea&oires might retard 
corporate activity and capital formation. 

Dr B. N. Ghosh, President, Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try : The Budget contains hardly any sur¬ 
prises. While the increase Jn taxes was 
anticipated, its volume could have been 
reduced if the Government had elT^Hed 
economy in non-productive expenditure 
and increased efficiency in administration 
and public sector undertakiru^s. 

Mr R P. Gocnka. Pi’csident, Indian 
Chamber of Comineri'C: It is a progressive 
Budget anil is gc>od for the common man. 

Mr M. L. Apie, President, Maharashtra 
Chamber of Commerce: The surtax on cor¬ 
porate sector has been raised when the 
economy is showing signs of recovery. This 
is nf>t a growth-oriented Budget. Tbc list 
of priority industries has been surprisingly 
curtailed to a great extent. The step to 
tax foreign travel will be a disinceritive to 
export. 

Mysore Chamber of Commerce and In¬ 
dustry: The new excist' levies arc* bound 
to atfect the cost of living and lead to de¬ 
mands for higher wages. The enhancement 
of surcharge on incomes and increase in 
import duties would act as disincentives for 
increasing the production and creation of 
employment opportunitie.s. 

Mr Ramesh Chandra Lahot, Vice- 
President, Federation of Andhra Pradesh 
Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
Contrary to expectations the Budget is nei¬ 
ther employment-oriented nor develop¬ 
ment-oriented. ft is highly inflatioiiai*y. 

Mr A. Ml Ramaswamy, P!residenit, 
Southern India Chamber of Commerc€*: 
The ceiling on company executives’ salary, 
coupled with the steep increase in wealth 
tax, may affect the country getting the best 
professional and managerial skills. 

Mr R. K. Sawhney, President, Kashmir 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry: The 
Budget will hit very hard the middle in¬ 
come group, which is already out of pocket 
at the present level of prices. It offers no 
incentive to the fixed income group to save 
nor rloes it offer any incentives to,indus¬ 
trialists to generate capital. 

Mr G. C. Patnaik, President of Orissa 
Chamber of Commerce and Indu-stry: The 
Budget proposals, though they affect main¬ 
ly the middle and upper and middle class 
and well-to-do people, will not provide any 
benefit for the poor or weaker sections of 
the community. Nor would they help eco¬ 
nomic growth or employment. 

Mt Bhaskar Kakatkar, Secretary- 
General, the Indian Cotton Mills Federa¬ 
tion: The imposts on cotton textiles were 
unexpected in view of the already heavy 
burden placed on the industry. R is not 
clear if the industry will be in a position 
to absorb the additional levies. The con¬ 
sumer may have to pay “slightly more.” 

Mr S» R. Damani, Chairman, Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay: The Budget 
proposals are in keeping with the ^irit of 



the ten-point progranune adopted by the 
Congress. It is, however, doubtful whe¬ 
ther the proposals, taken as a whole, would 
act as an incentive to production and in¬ 
vestment. The increase in additional ex¬ 
cise duty on cloth will add to the burden 
of the common man. 

Mr Jaylantiial Bhikhabhai, President, 
the Ahmedabad MiUowners’ Association: 
The increased surcharge on profits will be 
tantamount to penalising efficiency. This 
is not a production-oriented budget. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

Mr Laldas Jamnadas, President, Bom¬ 
bay St(X?k Exchange: It is a matter of re¬ 
gret that many good steps such as wealth 
tax exemptions in respect of .shares of 
new companies and investment in indus¬ 
trial securities upto Rs 1.5 lakhs have been 
withdrawn. The steep increase in capital 
gains tax and wealth tax and the enhanced 
surcharge on income tax would act as dis¬ 
incentives to savings vitally required for 
capital formation. 

Mr Mahendra Chandulal. President, 
Ahmedabad Stock Exchange ; There is no¬ 
thing in the Budget that can provide incen¬ 
tive to the capital market. It will not help 
in increasing the production of industrial 
units in the country. 

Mr A- V. ShetR President, Calcutta 
Stock Exchange: The proposals could have 
been more harsh in view of the large e! 5 ti- 
niated deficit of Rs 397 crores against 
Rs 240 crores in the interim Budget. Al¬ 
though fresh taxes proposed are heavy, the 
adverse impact ha.s been largely softened 
through a prudent distribution between 
direct and indirect taxation. 

Mir Ml. Sankarany President, Madras 
Stock Exchange; In raising as much as 
Rs 132 crores as indirect taxes, Mr Chavan 
has only added to the inflationary factors. 

Mr I 4 . S. Venkaji RaO, President, Ban¬ 
galore Stock Exchange; The Union Fin¬ 
ance Minister has made sincere efforts at 
speeding up economic development of the 
nation. It is a welcome feature that he did 
not choose to cover the whole deficit of 
Rs 397 crores by levy of fresh imposts. The 
Budget is definitely employment-oriented. 
Since exci.se duties are mostly on luxury 
items, the common man is not much affect¬ 
ed. The withdrawal of development rebate 
after 1974 is likely to speed up industrial 
development since industrialists would 
hasten to take advantage of it before its 
withdrawal. Increases in wealth tax rates, 
capital gains and additional surcharge on 
personal incomes above Rs 15,000 and the 
imposition of ceilings on executives’ per¬ 
quisites would go a long way in ushering 
in a socialist pattern of society. 

TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr Gulabchand G. Siraj, President, All 
India Exporters’ Chamber: This is a 
cleverly balanced budget Exporters should 
have been exempted from 20 per cent tax 
on foreign travel. The machinery import¬ 
ed for export-oriented industries should 
have been exempted from import duty, 

Mr P. K. Badiani, Chairman, Silk and 
Art Silk Mills’ Association: The 100 per 
cent increase in duty on staple fibre will 
greatly affect the poor weavers and con¬ 
sumers of cheaper varieties of fabrics. It 


is difficult to understand Why staple fibre 
has been singled out fbp such an inaease 

Mr R. C. Shah, President, All India 
Importers Association; The new imposts 
on textiles and toilet requisites would hit 
the middle class hard. The transport in¬ 
dustry will be affected by the levy on 
petroleum ^irits. 

SMALL AND MEDIUM INDUSTRIES 

Mr Shriram C. Chokhani, Chairman 
Engineering Association of India dWestern 
Region): The Finance Minister could have 
provided more incentives in the Budget to 
accelerate the process of growth. The re¬ 
moval of certain industries like aluminium, 
motor trucks, buses, refractories, auten 
mobiles and parts from the priority list 
will affect the growth of these engineering 
industries. 

Mr H. A. Vora, Vice-President, Federa¬ 
tions of As.sociations of Small Industries of 
India (Western Region) : The Budget pro¬ 
posals have failed to satisfy the aspiration.^ 
of the small-scale industries. Despite the 
Federation’s plea for differential taxation in 
favour of modem mechanised small-scale 
industries, the Government has ignored 
this just and fair demand, 

Mr Chandrakant S. Desai, President, 
National Alliance of Young Entrepre¬ 
neurs: On the whole the Finance Minister 
has handled a very difficult task with cau¬ 
tion and restraint. The corporate sector 
by and large has been left alone, though 
the withdrawal of development rebate 
after 1974 may raise several difficult 
questions. 

POLITICAL PARTIES 

Mr Morarji Desai (Congress-O): There 
will be more deficit in the Budget than it 
has been shown. 

Mr K. Manoharan (DMK): The deter¬ 
mination to reach the destination of social¬ 
ism is reflected in the Budget. 

Mr Hiren Mukerjee (CPI); It is a 
petty accountant’s Budget rather than a 
truly radical one. 

Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee (JS): There 
is a massive burden on the common man. 
The Budget has gone against election pro¬ 
mises of “garibi hatao,” TOe uncovered 
gap will lead to a further price rise. 

Mr Jyotirmoy Basu (CPM): On the 
whole the incidence of Budget levies will 
go to the common man. The Budget is 
another gimmick. 

Mr M. K. Mohta (Swatantra); The 
Budget is not conducive to production in 
the country. Inflation wiR not he curbed. 
Withdrawal of devel(^ment rebate is a step 
in the wrong direction. 

Mr Gaurey Murharl (SSP): The Bud¬ 
get is most disappointing. All Uie promises 
of progressive approach have been belied. 

Mr M. R, Dandavate (PSP): Though 
the Budget is trying to be socialistic, its 
guiding spirit has be^ just welfarism. 

Mr Charan Singh (BRD): Deficit 
financing in the Union Budget, necessitated 
by the greater non-productive expenditure, 
is bound to result in an upward mlng in 
prif^ea 
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EXPORT ANGLE 


By Stevedore 


Optimistic council 

'■pHE ChianTiar) ih** (').f nucaJs and 

Allied Products Km) it Pioiiiution 
C^ouneil IS optimictu lliai Jus cJl^?anl^^atlon 
will be able to sIuav c-xpoi ts of Us 4)2 
tTorf's rluijru’ tbo (urtoiil linaurial >eai. 
This, despite the iatt, that Mr L. M. .lamna. 
clfis rectJi-inises ih tt ((utain iaetors have 
emergeii uhicfi aie laisinji hurdles in the 
way of cxpoit ofl<jrt The latest is the 
sharp jTH’it'nsi' in <‘Xciso duty on solvent 
Oil wliidi fias hcen raised m the last Bud¬ 
get liorn 1?» ‘P) to Us 845 j»e] kilo litre. 
Ml Jnmnadav fears that this i-, Roing to 
atToct s'M Tously the exports of a wide 
ran^o <»f manufactured products 

Whelhei m the field of (’hemicals or 
elsevv'hen*, the most serious problem fac¬ 
ing exporters is the steady and continuous 
inereast' m the price's of law materials. 
Mr Jamriadas himself has pointed out that 
prices of raw ruhl>er, cotton cord and 
fabrics have incxcased substantially and 
this development could hit the export of 
lubber manufactured products unless the 
Government does something to bring dc^wn 
the prices of these* raw materials to loason- 
able levels. Also, the c^xports of paper 
products, mrhuhng printed mateiials and 
boc^ks, has been seriously alleelcd by ris¬ 
ing prices of paper and Ixiard The ply¬ 
wood industry, too, is handicapped because 
of the non-avdilability of timber, both 
commercial and decorative, in adequate 
quantities and at reasonable prices 
Mr Jamnadas has done well to point out 
that the inadequate pi eduction capacity is 
another serious constraint on the exports. 
Plcfractorics, paper, and glass hollow-ware 
are among items that do not have adequate 
exportable surpluses alter meeting the 
domestic demand. 

'Pliere are other difficulties, too, for 
exporters. Mr Jamnadas has complained 
about the delay m fixation of drawback 
rates and higher prices that the exporters 
have to pay for items canalised through the 
anci MMTC. He is also w'oiried about 
ilie delay In receiving supplies from STC 
and MM'C. The chemical industry like 
other industries is woiTied also over the 
continuous rise in shipping freights which 
means an additional burden for exports 

How<*ver, two favourable develop¬ 
ments are emerging. Fir^it, is the shift in 
the developed countries to highly .so¬ 
phisticated and capital-oriented industries 
because of the sharply rising labour costs. 
Mr Jamn.iclas justifiably feels that India 
could exploit this situation, to its advant¬ 
age by meeting the requirements of 
develope<l markets for labour-intensive 
items- 'The second jwssible factor is the 
emergence of the principle of generalised 
system of preferi'tices Such countrie.s as 
the United States, the UK, Japan, Aus¬ 
tralia and the member-countries of the 
EEC have agreed in principle to eliminate 
or reduce the tariff barriers and other con¬ 
cessional tariff rates on imports of certain 
selected products from the developing 
areas. Some of the countries have taken 
legislative measures for implementation of 
the tariff preferences. Mr Jamnadas is 


Lotivinced that if we could develop a large 
pr(*ductif»n base capable of meeting both 
dome she and export need.s and keep our 
costs of piocliiction under i‘ontiol through 
higher prcxluctivity and supply of raw 
materials at reasonable prices, there will 
not be any difficulty for .selling our pro¬ 
ducts in the (werseas countnob 

Exports of chemicals and allied 
products totalled only Rs 14 8 crere.s m 
1963-84 They wx-nt up to Rs 33 8 crores 
in 1969-70 show mg an average annual 
growth rate of 214 per cent. In 1970-71 
a figure of Hs 36.6 crores w'as reached and 
it IS thi.s encouraging performance which 
has made the council fix a iargc>t of Rs 41 2 
crores for 1971-72. Q 

Recognition for exporters 

AS part of its efforts to promote exports, 

the Chemicals and Allied Products 
FIxport Promotion Council has introduced 
export awards and badges. The winners 
of 1969 w^oro honoured at a function last 
w'eek Bi»rigal Paper Mills Compan.y and 
Sw^astik Rubber Products received special 
awards for outstanding export perfor¬ 
mance Two others, Jinlan Clinical Tber- 
mom(*ter Company and Madras Rubber 
Factory, weff recipients of awards for 
outstanding activities^m the field of mar¬ 
ket research and export publicity. Thirlccm 
others.—All India Glass Works. Anil Hard- 
boards, Bata Shoe Co, Dr Beck and Co, 
Greaves Cotton, Ilindusihan Pdkington, 
Hindusthan Safety Glass Works, Jg Glass 
Industnes, Jintan Clinical Thermometer 
Co, Mot dal Banarsidas, Swa.slik Rubber 
Products, Vakil and Sons and West Coast 
Paper Mills—were awarded expori; badges. 
These are given to manufacturor-cum- 
exporteis whose export performance is 
equivalent to at least 10 per cent of their 
production and who have a minimum ex¬ 
port performance of Rs 2.5 lakhs during 
a particular year Higher stipulations have 
been laid dowm for merchant exporters 
and export houses. For special awards 
only those firms which have minimum 
export performance of Rs 15 lakhs during 
a particular year and whose export sales 
have recorded a minimum increase of 25 
per cent per annum during the preceding 
three years are considered. Q] 

Textile machinery inspection 

^T'HE Textiles Committee’s inspection re- 
^ gulations for textile machinery equip¬ 
ment (components and accessories) for ex¬ 
port come into force on August 1, 1971. 
Eighteen items of equipment will be 
covered by these regulations. Export of 
these Items without the Textiles Commit¬ 
tee’s certificate is prohibited, 

India is perhaps the only country in 
the w^orld to frame such regulations to en¬ 
sure that only quality material leaves its 
shores. The items covered by the regula¬ 
tions are : Aprons for drafting systems; 
cots for drafting systems; inserts for spin¬ 
dles of ring spinning and doubling frames; 
rings for spinning and doubling frames; 
spindles for ring spinning and doub^ 
ling frames; pi|per tubes for ling 


spinning and doubling frames; steol 
travellers for ring spinning and doub« 
ling frames; metallic card clothing wire 
for cylinder, doffer and licker-in; wooden 
flyer bobbins for speed frames, direct and 
rewound weft pirns for use in shuttles ff>i 
looms; picking sticks for underpick loom^ 
and ovcipick looms, wooden conc,s for 
winding machines; shuttles for loonri'^, 
paper cones/cheescs for winding machines 
flat steel healds for looms; twin w’lro 
healds/inset mail wdre healds for looms; 
pitch bound wire rceds/all metal rt'rMii, 
for looms; pickers for looms. 

The Textiles Committee is a statutory 
body set up by Parliament In 1964 to 
ensure the quality of textiles and textile 
machinery oroduced in the country and 
to promote reisearch and development 
activities in the textile industry. The 
Committee inpccts mill-made cotton cloth, 
yarn, cotton, handloonts like bleeding 
Madras, Etawah striped bedspreads, and 
tow^els, under its compulsory pre-shipment 
inspection regulations. Voluntary inspei- 
tion schemes exist in respect of other 
cotton handloom textiles, rayon and syn¬ 
thetic fabrics, yarn and hosiery, mixed 
fabrics, ready-made garments and woollen 
and mixed woollen fabrics, hosiery and 
garments. [ ] 

Export duties 

COME idea about Government’s oxpecta- 
^ tions of exports during the current 
year of traditional items can bo had from 
its estimates of collection of export duties 
The Budget estimates for 1970-71 had plac¬ 
ed this figure at Rs 55.40 crores but in the 
revised estimates it was raised to Rs 56 65 
crores. The revenue from export duties for 
1971-72 is estimated at Rs 58.79 crores 
This Avould suggest that at least in certain 
items New Delhi expects the exports to 
go up. A closer analysis would show that 
almost the whole increase is anticipated 
from the levy on lumpy iron ore for which 
the estimates during the current year are 
Rs 2.20 crores more at Rs 15.40 crores. This 
is according to the planned targets which 
provide for a steady rise in iron ore ex¬ 
ports during the whole of the Fourth Plan 
period. Interestingly, the Government ex¬ 
pects the revenue from the export duty 
on manganese ore to decline to Rs 163 
crores from Rs 2 crores, but there is no 
clear indication as to whether this esti¬ 
mate is based on lesser volume of exports 
or change in the quality-pattern of ex¬ 
ports. As regards jute manufactures, raw 
cotton, cotton waste, coffee, black pep¬ 
per, groundnut oilcake, unmanufactured 
tobacco, hides skin leather, coir and coir 
manufactures and mica, the estimates of 
export duty show no change from the 
revised figures for 1970-71. But in the case 
of tea, collections from export duty are 
expected to come down in 1971-72 to Rs 7 
lakhs from Rs 15 lakhs in tho revised 
estimates for 1970-7t □ 
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Does your bank have a branch in the U.K.? 
In Germany? In Nigeria? In Singapore? 
We do. Bank of America can give you first 
hand banking service just about anywhere 


your business takes you. If you prefer 
your exports to be handled by your bank 
overseas why not get in touch with 
Bank of America —first In hanking. 
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Indian Sugar Mills Association 

President, Shri S. K. Somaiya's Speech 

PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS OF SUGAR INDUSTRY 


C'XTRACTS of PresidcJitial address of 
^ Shri S. K. Somalya delivered at 
the 28th Annual General Meeting of 
Indian Sugar Mills Association held at 
New Delhi on 9th June, 1971: 

Over the years no other industry on the 
food front has attracted as much public 
attention as su^ar, leading to a very close 
and often over-cautious administrative 
attention. A senes of regulatory measures 
have thus emerged. But there have been 
frequent changes ui policies, however, 
well-conceived arlding to the uncertainties 
in the working of this seasonal industry. 

Sugar has been the most rigidly con¬ 
trolled Industry even in periods of decon¬ 
trol or partial decontrol. No flexibility has 
bc'cn left to the Industry so essential to 
meet over changing situations. 

Background 

In the mid-fiftics when the industry 
was free from controls, North Indian fac¬ 
tories showed remarkable progress and 
expansion. Whien controls were imposed in 
the North around 1958, and the South was 
left relatively free, the major growth im¬ 
pulse was witnessed in the latter area 
whereas the North stagnated. In fact, the 
control price structure was so rigid that the 
finance of most of the North Indian units 
sultered a severe set-back. 

A fair price structure is essential for 
the vitality and growth of this or any other 
industry. In fact. Government accepted 
this premises, and rightly so, in the resolu¬ 
tion adopting the 19.59 TardT Commission 
Report which, inter alia, stated that the 
cost of production derived from the sche¬ 
dule and the return on employed capital 
should be allowed so a.s to “provide suffi¬ 
cient funds for each unit to meet the com¬ 
mitment under bonus and gratuity, inter¬ 
est on borrowed capital and debentures, 
dividends on preference shares, managing 
agents’ (X>mmission, and income tax and 
finally leave a residue to a large majority 
of units in all the regions to declare rea¬ 
sonable dividends.” 

Despite the w'cll enunciated Govern¬ 
ment policy the indu.stry was denied a 
fair return persistently over a period erod¬ 
ing substantially the financial base of many 
companies. 

Further, in the past dectmtrol w^is fol¬ 
lowed in the wake of increased production 
and satisfacto^ stock position, with the 
result that prices generally ruled around 
or below the fair levels resulting in los.ses. 
When, howtwer. orices tended to harden, 
even by 5 to 10 p<'r cent above the fair 
price level, controU: were ha.stily reimpos¬ 
ed, denying the Industry the opportunity 
to recoup losses, 

Kiiqniry commissions 

The cost schedules evolved by Tariff 
Conimi.ssion and other expert bodies in the 
past left the industry wdth inadequate 
funds for servicing the capital, apart from 


rehabilitation and modernisation. In addi¬ 
tion, 1969 Tariff Commission proceeded on 
an erroneous assumption and artificially 
froze the gross block of the industry at 
1966-67 level for computing depreciation on 
“written down value method”, ignoring 
completely the substantial investment 
v/hich had taken place since at consider¬ 
ably higher costs. Consequently the de¬ 
preciation provided for in the current sche¬ 
dule wa.s in fact only about half of what 
it should have been, following well accept¬ 
ed accounting principles. The Tariff Com¬ 
mission, as a package deal also allowed 
Rs 2 per quintal as rehabilitation allow¬ 
ance. However, the Government accepted 
the recommendation of the Tariff Com¬ 
mission only in respect of depreciation and 
ignored the one relating to rehabilitation 
allowance. Thus, industry suffered on both 
the epunts. Moreover the implementation 
of the schedules too left much to be desired 
to the serious detriment of the industry. 

Zonal pricing 

The price structure thus evolved for 
many zones cannot possibly be economic 
as established by empirical evidence and as 
such majority of units have not been even 
able to cover their ^osts and have conse¬ 
quently found themselves in the red. To 
remedy the situation there should be a 
built-in element of cost which would make 
the price reasonable for a large majority of 
units. 

Current scheme 

Government makes tw'o price revi¬ 
sions during the year: one at the begin¬ 
ning of the season based on estimate of 
recovery and duration and the second after 
the crushing season based on actuals. Un¬ 
like previous years, in the 1969-70 season 
Government did not even announce the 
final prices taking into account the actual 
working results and the cost evscalations. 
The entire production was released at the 
highly uneconomic provisional prices, an¬ 
nounced earlier in the season, 

A still more distressing situation came 
to prevail during the current season 1970- 
71 as the Qovornment did not even deter¬ 
mine the provisional rates based on the 
latest available estimates of sugar recovery 
for various zones and duration of the sea¬ 
son which was expected to be shorter. 
Besides, the basic costs too had gone up 
due to various .statutory provisions like the 
implementation of the Second Wage Board 
Award, higher rates of depreciation under 
the Income Tax Rules, increased cane 
frei.ght charges etc. 

In certain States;, even the local levies 
had gone up. Debt servicing chai'ges also 
registered a steep increase dup to larger 
stocks that the industry had to carry for 
unduly long periods. Prices of consumable 
stocks and cost of packing too witnessed 
significant increase. 

Government merely continued the pro¬ 
visional rates of the last sea.son 1960u7O 
during the current season as well and fac¬ 


tories were obliged to delivw sugiur only 
on the basis of notional provisional rates 
regardless of actual costa. 

Lower free sugar realisations 

On free sugar, realisations were even 
lower than levy su^ar in moaHj regions 
during the major part of last year. Discri¬ 
minatory higher excise duty of 37.5 per 
cent on free sugar, as against 25 per cent 
on levy sugar was also a contributory fac¬ 
tor as for the same selling price it meant 
lower realisations of at least Rs 15 per 
quintal on free sugar. Further, the dis¬ 
tress was aggravated due to marked dis¬ 
parities in the stock levels in different re, 
gions to the serious detriment of units in 
the high cost zones. 

Stocks and credit 

The industry was further faced with 
the problem of finance. Against its esti¬ 
mated peak stocks worth Rs 450 crore.s, the 
industry secured an advance of only about 
R.S 260 crores leaving a resource gap of 
Rs 190 crores. with the result that during 
the months of peak stocks, cane payments 
could not be maintained despite best 
efforts. The position was further aggra¬ 
vated due to the imposition of stiffer mar¬ 
gins by banks which were later relaxed. 

Government spokesmen from time to 
time indicated that creation of ‘Buffer 
Stocks’ as a policy was accepted and de¬ 
tails were being worked out. Later Gov¬ 
ernment shelved the idea and the antici¬ 
pated relief did not materialise. 

While facts are so obvious, the indus¬ 
try is almost continuously subjected to uni¬ 
formed criticism on variou.s counts. The 
anears of cane dues has often been cited 
as an instance, and the case of UP and 
Bihar is often mentioned. While this is a 
genuine problem, the position is more or 
less similar in other Stales as well. The 
Units managed by Government or those in 
the co-operative sector are even worst 
placed. This under-scores the point that 
a mere mode of management or owner¬ 
ship does not provide a solution. 

Mention may also be made here of the 
impact of the controls on the general well¬ 
being of the industry. Rigorous controls 
hitherto applied to North Indian factories 
have since been extended to other States 
as well. This has adversely affected the 
performance of the factories in the South¬ 
ern States, particularly in Tamil Nadu. In 
this State, the factories had a disastrous 
season in 1969-70. Almost every unit 
incurred a loss. 

In this context, the appointment of the 
Sugar Enquiry Commission which has 
probably the widest terms of reference 
ever drawn up for any Commission for the 
industry, under the distinguished Chair¬ 
manship of the Ex-Chief Justice of Cal¬ 
cutta High Court, Shri D. N. Sinha is in¬ 
deed a welcome step. It is hope that this 
Commission will deliberate in depth on the 
fundamental issues responsible for the pre¬ 
sent health of the industry and put forth 
highly objective and pragmatic recom¬ 
mendations which could put the industry 
on an enduring basis and thus impart the 
much-needed vitality which it so, badly 
needs. 

Sugar decontrol 

Government’s recent decision to de¬ 
control sugar, apparently as an alterna¬ 
tive to price increase, cama, somewhat, as a 
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RECKMT ARRIVALS 


S, No, Symbol 


Economic and Commercial Reports Complied by 
Department of Commercial Publicity* Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, New Delhi. 


Rs. 3/40 


Rs. 2/95 


Rs. I/OS 
(including 
Regd. charges) 

Rs. I/IO 
(including 
Rcgd. charges) 


3 PDES,26. 
69&70 


7 DG0.77. 

67.11 


Estimates of area and production of principal crops in Rs. 3/35 Rs. 1/45 
India 1969-70 (Summary Tables) Compiled by Dte. (including 

of Economics and Statistics, Min. of Food, Agriculture. Regd. charges) 

Community Dev., and Co-operation 

Evaluation Study of the high yielding varieties pro- Rs. 7/25 
gramme Report of the Kharif-1967. Compiled by 
Programme Evaluation Organisation, Planning 
Commission. 

The Fauna of India and the adjacent countries Pisces Rs. 50/OO — 

(Second Edition) Vol. I — Elasmobranchil and 
Holocephali by K. S. Misra. issued by Zoological 
Survey of India, Calcutta. 

Legal Glossary 1970—issued by Official Language Rs.^ 6/00 

(Legi.siative Commission), Min. of Law — Diglot. 

Magnetic. Meteorological and Atmospheric Electric Rs. 45/00 — 

Observations 1967 (1888-1889 Saka) Part II. 

Manual of Election Law (Sixth Edn.) — Compiled by Rs. 6/45 — 

Min. of Law. 


A.R.C. Report on Posts and Telegraphs, May 1970 


Rs. 1/10 
(including 
Regd. charges) 


10 H.D.272 


13 LO.64.67 


Report of the Study Team Redress of Citizens Grievances Rs. 1/25 
Aug. 1966 — Compiled by Admn, Reforms Commission. 

Report on Treasuries Feb. 1970 — Compiled by Re. 0/95 
Admn. Reforms Commission. 

Report on the Second Central Wage Board for the Rs. 3/70 
Cotton Textile Industry 1968 — Compiled by Min. of 
Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation. 

Summary of Legislation in India 1967 — Compiled by Rs. 2/20 
Min. of Law 


Rs. 1/25 
(including 
Regd. charges) 

Rs. 1/15 
(including 
Regd. charges) 


14 PRS.I7. 

.5 


WHO’S Who Rajya Sabha—1970—in Hindi 


.. Rs. 5/00 


Rashtriya Panchang (1893 Saka Era) in English, Hindi, Re. 0/50 
Gujarati, Tamil, Oriya, Urdu. Sanskrit, Bengali, per copy 
Matayalam. 

N.B. : Registration charges of 0/95 extra for orders below Rs. 2/00 
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DUNCL4N BROTHERS AND 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Registered Office: 

Duncan House, 31, Netaji Subhas Road, 
Calcutta-1 

'J'HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF DUN- 
can Brothers & Co., Ltd, have decided 
to recommend to the Shareholders that the 
following dividends be declared at the 
Seventy-second Annual General Meeting of 
the Company to be held on Tuesday, the 
29lh June, 1971 at 11.00 A.M. in respect of 
the year ended 31st December, 1971; 

On Cumulative Preference Shares 
Rs 5.20 per share. 

On ‘A’ Redoemablc Preference Shares 
Rs 7.,‘>0 per share. 

On Ordinary Shares Rs 12.00 per 
share. 

Pursuant of Section 154 of the Com¬ 
panies Act, 1956, the Register of Members 
and Share Transfer Books of the Company 
will be closed from 22nd to 29th June, 
1971, bf>th days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 

B. VENKATARATNAM, 

Secretary 

C.\LCiiiTA, 4th Juno, 1971. 


READY REFERENCER & 
GUIDE TO COMPANIES 
ACT 

1961 Edition 

B7 JOHN and ROW 

Advocates^ Madras 

Contents: 

A commentaiy on the Com¬ 
panies Amendment Act 1960. 
Text of the Companies Act 19S6 
incorporating up-Unlate amend¬ 
ments. 

Piloei Ba 12.90 (poiUg* ndn) 


EXPRESS PUBLISHERS 
(PRIVATE) UMUTED 

33» BROADWAY, MADRA8-1 
































THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNCEMENT AND NOT A PROSPECTUS 

RONEO VICKERS INDIA LIMITED 

(INCORP()R\TKH AS APUBI.TOLIMII’ED (^OMPAKYON 28TH APRIL, 1967 WITH THE REQISTRAR OF COMPANIES,DELHI) 

Registered Office: 184, JOR BAGH, NEW DELHI-3 


Annoimcement Regarding the issue of 2,07,390 Equity Shares of Rs. 10 Each 


Persons mteroBtcd in fnJl didails ma> obtain copies of Prospectus and Application Forms from the Company’s Registered Office and 

Underwriters, Brokers and Bankers to the Issue mentioned below. 


THE SUBSCRIiniON LISP WILL OPEN AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF BANKING HOURS ON MONDAY 21st JUNE, 1971 AND 
CLOSE AT I HE CLOSL OF BANKING HOURS ON THURSDAY. 1st JULY. 1971. OR EARLIER AT THE DISCRETION OF THE BOARD 
OF DIKfCIOKS OF Hit COMPANY BUT NOT BEFORE THE CLOSE OF BANKING HOURS ON WEDNESDAY 23fd JUNE, 1971. 


EXISTING AND PROPOSED ACTIVITIES OF THE COMPANY : 

TJio Companv was incoTporatcd in 10b7 1 o manufacture and 
matket dnpli(aling miflimes, franking raaihiiiea, addii*s8ing 
machines various other Iv'peH of ollic e macdiines, systems, furm- 
ture, ptiTtitionmg and other nllied tijuijuneiit Tlie Coin^i.iny has 
alieacly set up a inanufattuiirig unit iii Fandahad near Didhi and 
nereSH.uv steps are being taken to expand the cuiient mauulac- 
turiiig ficilHus 

Koiuco Limited U K ai<‘ the holding Companv of Ihis tjorn- 
jiany and have tier u i ngagc'd lu the manufacture and maikefmg 
(it a Urge vainlv «»f busnic*ss machines svstc ms and furmtiiTe ete 
foi over tittv ^(^lla and iiavc* a long and diptniguishod lecoid of 
developing and iniikcding its ])iocluLts in India ancl its busiiicSR 
reputation n well known thioughoiit the (ountiy 

Roneo Ijiinitccl t'f K will juovuh* such technical know-how 
as may be require d hy tin Comjiany from timcj to time free of 
anv eeist 

The Coriijuinv fucMently manufaeturcs and markets a wide 
range of busine‘es systemis, peistal^insurance tranking mac hums, 
steel eu]»be.)aids, she Iving and a lew othei turmtuie items The 
Company proposes to expand the produetion of the existing 
range of flanking machiiKs, Inisme'HS s\stems ancl lurmture and 
has plans to undertake the manufmluie oi the latest “Roneo 
Vickeis*’ duplicators, photo-eopieis, addre'^esing machines and 
mail loom eepupments ete 

At present the Company is a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Roneo Limited, U K This issue is being made with the object of 
niviting the Indian public to participate m the equity of the 
(kimpany to the extent of 40 per cent of its capital For the year 
ending 30th November, 1970, the Company has declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent on its Equity Share (‘apital. 

SpeeialiBod bu8ine.ss machines and systems arc absolutely 
necessary for any progressive business or industry At the moment 
thmr use is mostly limited to largo industrial and oommercial 
undertakings The lat(*st type of world-renowned “ Roneo-Vickers ” 
business machines and systems — when manufactured in India 
on a large scale — would in quality and performance bo at par 
with the imported products and yet their cost to the consumer 
would be less than what the imported ones would cost him. This 
will enable even the smaller units to install the latest “time and 
labour” saving machines and sy’^stoms — thus considerably im¬ 
proving their cflicieucy and productivity. The Company will be 
geared to meet the anticipated growing demand through the 
expansion of its present manufacturing facilities and the setting 
up of a vast network of its own sales offices, depots, distributors 
and stockists ete. 

Company has already established branches in Calcutta, 
Boxnd)^, Ketr Delhi, Hyderabad and Bangalore and anticipates 
no diftculty in marketing its products. 


SHARE CAPITAL : 

Authorised Rs. 

10,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/-each .. 1,00,00,000 

Issued, subscribed and fully paid up : 

2,92,500 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each have 
been allotted as fully paid up to 
Roneo Ltd., U.K., pursuant to a 
contract without payment being 

received in cash . 29,25,000 

110 Lquity Shares of Rs. 10/- each fully 
paid up have been allotted to 
the sub<%cribcrs of the Memorandum 
of Association of the Company as 
nominees of Roneo Ltd., U.K. .. 1,100 

29,26,100 

PRLSLNI ISSUE : 

2,07,390 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each for 

cash at par ... 20,73,900 

OUT OF 111b PRESENT ISSUE; 

7,390 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each have 
been reserved lor allotment at par 
for cash to Roneo Ltd., U.K. 73,900 

NOW BEING OFFERED FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION : 

2,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each at par 

for cash ... 20,00,000 

20,73,900 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS : 

Sharad Mangesh Nabar, 

Chairman. 

136 Sunder Nagar, New Delhi-11. 

Company Executive. 

Satya Pa! Ahooja, 

Managing Director, 

159 Jor Bagh, New Delhi-3. 

Company Executive. 

Prem Nihar Basu, 

36/9 Sahitya Parishad Street, 

Caloutta-6. 

Solicitor. 

William Jamieson Scott, 

“ Cherry Trees,” Sunnydale, 

Farnborough Park, Farnborough, 

Kent, U K. 

Chartered Accountant, 

Robert Wonfor, 

92 Rivermead Court, 

London S.W. 6, V,K. 

Engineer, 



ONDERWRltERS: 

The eatife ifisue now offered for public subscriptioa has been 
fully underwritten a9 follows : 


^ame Amount 

Lewis & Jones, Rs. 

Bank of Baroda Building, Apollo Street, Fort, 

Bombay-1 .. .. .. .. 4,60,000 

Place, Siddons & Gough (P) Ltd., 

0 Lyons Range, Calcutta-1. 2,60,000 

Cbampiklal Devidas, 

Bhupen Chambers, Dalai Streel, Fort, 

Bombay-1 2,tK>.000 

Harbans Singh Mehta & Co., 

33 Regal Buildings, Parliament Street, New 

Delhi-1 2,00,000 

H. P. Mehta & Co., 

Akash Deep, 3rd Floor, Barakhamba Road, 

New Delhi-1 . 2,00.000 

Ainrit Lai Bajaj & Co., 

United India Life Building. “F” Blo(‘k, Con¬ 
naught Place, New DeIhi-1 .. .. .. 2,00,000 

Raja Ram Bhasin & Co., 

Jeewan Mansion, 8/4 Desh Bandhu Gujit a Road, 

New Deihi-6 . 2,00,000 

Paterson & Co., 

Vanguard House, 11/12 Second Lino Beach, 

Madras-l . 1,00,000 

Behari Lai & Co., 

16 Stock Exchange Building, Asaf Ali Road, 

New Delhi-l. 1,00.000 

M. Nanfappaiab Jahgirdar, 

206 Cavalry Road, Bangaloro-42 ... ... _ 1,00 ,000 


20,00,d<]d 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE : 

First National City Bapk, 

3 Parliament Street, New Delhi-1. 

Or any of their branches at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

National & Qrindlays Bank Ltd., 

10 Parliament Street, New Delhi-1. 

Or any of their main offices at Bombay, Bangalore, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad and Madras. 

Punjab National Bank Ltd., 

6 Parliament Street, Now Delhi-1. 

Or any of their main offices at Bombay. Bangalore, Calcutta, 
Hyderabad, Madras, Ahmedabad and Indore. 

BANKERS TO THE COMPANV ; 

National k Oriadlays Bank Ltd., 

XO Parliament Street, New Delhi-l. 

Punjab National Bank, 

Jor Bagh, New Delhi-3. 


DHIRAJLAI.MAOANLALPURSHOTAMDAS, Stock Exchange 
Building, Ax)ollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

HARKISANDASS LUKMIDASS, Stock Exchange Building, 
6th Floor, Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

P. R. SUBKAMANYAM & SONS,70-A, Stock Exchange Building, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

BATLIVALA & KARANI, Union Bank Building, Dalai Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1. 

MERWANJEE BOMANJEE DALAL, Allahabad Bank Building, 
Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

CHIMANLAL J, DALAL & CO.. 107,Stock Exchange New Build¬ 
ing, Dalai Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 

VAL.JI BHIMJI, Old Stock Exchange Building, Dalai Street, 
Fort, Bombay- J. 

Delhi 

HARBANS SINGH MEHTA A CO. 33, Regal Building, Parha- 
ment Street, New Delhi-1. 

H. P. MEHTA & CO , Akash Deep, 3rd Floor, Barakhamba Road, 
Now Delhi-1 

RAJA RAM BHASIN & CO., ‘Jeewau Mansion,’ S/T, Desh Bandhu 
Gupta Road, New Delhi-6. 

AMBIT LAL BAJAJ & CO., United India Life Bmldiug, ‘F’ Block 
Connaught Place, Now Delhi-1. 

BEHARI LAL & CO., 15. Stock Exchange Building, A^af Ali Road. 
New Delhi-1. 

P. ROY COMPANY, 3/8, M. M. Road, Jn. Panchkuin Road, 
Now Delhi'66. 

Calcutta 

PLACE. SIDDONS&(;OUGH (P) LTD., 6, Lyons Range,Calcutta-1. 

STEWART & (X)., li, India Exchange Place, Calcutta.1. 

G. M. PYNE. Allahabad Bank Building. 14, India Exchange 
Place, (^ttleutta-1, 

. N. L. ROY & CO , 7, Lyons Range, Calcutta-l. 

CHUNILAL T. MEHTA, 8, Lyons Range, Calcutta-l. 

Madras 

PATERSON & CO,, Vanguard House (1X1 Floor), 11/12, Second 
Lino Beach, Madras-l. 

P. R. SUBRAMANYx\M & SONS. 317, IndiraNagar, First Avenue, 
Ady^ar, Madras-20. 

CHITRA & CO , 322/323, Liughi Chetty Street, Madjraa-l. 

Bangalore 

M. NANJAPPAIAH JAHGTKDAR, 206, Cavalry Road, 
Bangaloro-42. 

P. R. SUBRAMANVAM k SONS, 220/6, F'irst Main Road, Sam- 
pangiram Nagar, Bang8loro-26. 

Ahmedabad 

CHINUBHAI CHIMANLAL DALAL, Mahurat Polo, Manek 
Chowk, Ahmedabad-1. 

Hyderabad 


SOLICITORS : 

Or DiKoam k Cooipany« 

National Insurance Building (Ashok Road Entrance), 
Parliament Street, New Delhi-1. 


AUDITORS : 


Ford, Rhodes, Parks k Co., 

Chartered Accountants, ^ 

A-28 South Extension, Part II, New Delhi-49. 


MANAGERS TO THE ISSUE : 
Management Consultation Division, 
First Notional City Bank, 

3 Parliament Street, New Delhi-1. 


PRINCIPAL BROKERS : 

LEWIS AND JONES, Bank of Baroda Building, ApoUo Street, 
Fort, Bombay-1. 

PLACE, SIDDONS & GOUGH (P) LTD., 6. Lyons Range, 
Caloutta-1. 


BROKERS: ^ 

Bombay 

LEWIS AND JPNBS, Bank of Baroda Building, Apollo Street. 

Fort, Bombay*!. 

CEAHPAKLAL DEVIDAS, Bhupen Chambers, Dalai Street, 

Fort, Bombay-L , 


P. B. AFZULPURKAR, Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad (A.P.). 

TERMS OF PAYMENT : 

On Application R8/2.60 per share. 

The balance of R». 7.60 per share ahall bo payable in two or 
more equal instalments on calls \vhich may be made within a 
period of one year or more from the date of allotment as per dia- 
cretion of the Board of Directors with a minimum interval of two 
months between two succeasive calls. 

Failure to pay the am«)unt duo ou any call will render the 
shares including the amount already paid thereon liable to for¬ 
feiture in accordance with the Company R A’ticic of Association. 

APPLICATION FOR SHARES: 

Copies of the Prospectus and A))plication Forms on the basis 
of which alone the shares will be isBuci! may be obtained from the 
Underwriters, Bankers and Brokers t<i the Issue named herein or 
from the main offices and branches of the Bankers to the Issue 
mentioned at the above named places and from the (Company’s 
Registered Office. 

Applications may be made only by residents in India and 
must be for a minimum of fifty Equity Shares or multiples thereof. 
Application forms properly completed must be delivered before 
the close of the subscription list together with the full amount 
payable on the application to any of the Banks or at their branches 
at the places mentioned on the application forms. 


^^UDi^edby) jjmaftgfiaeflt CoosulUtioii Divi$loii» First National City Bank, New Delhi. 




DIVIDEND UP 

Hindustan Aluminium’s good results 


'T'HERE was an all-round improvement 

in the working of Hindustan Alu¬ 
minium Corporation Ltd (Chairman: Mr 
G. D, Biria, Bombay) during the year 
ended December 31. 1970. Sales spurted to 
Rs 50.6 crores from Rs 41.3 crores in the 
earlier year. The gross profit increased to 
Rs 11.1 crores from Rs 10 3 crores. The 
net profit was higher at Rs 7.3 crores 
(Rs 6,5 crores). In view of the* better per¬ 
formance, the directors have stepped up 
the ordinary dividend by 2J per cent to 
12 J per cent. 

The company’s gro.ss profit margin 
works out to 22 per cent against 24.9 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 19.4 per cent (21,9 per cent). 

In the year under review, production 
of alumina increased to Rs 1.69 lakh 
tonnes from 1.53 lakh tonnes in the pre¬ 
vious year. Production of primary alumi¬ 
nium was 78,191 tonnes (72,231 tonniis) 
and that of proper?.! rods was 23.264 tonnes 
(20,868 tonnes). Production of rolled pro¬ 
ducts amounted to 15,922 tonnts (11,162 
tonnes) and that of extrusions 4,041 
tonnes (2,980 tonnes). 

The company has developed good ex¬ 
port markets and during 19^ and 1969, 
23,956 tonnes of metal was exported, earn¬ 
ing Rs 9.35 crores of foreign exchange. 
However, exports were banned in 1970 
and thus only 2,499 tonnes of metal could 
be exported against prior commitments. 

The expansion of production capa¬ 
city up to 1.2 lakh tonnes was cleared last 
year and now the first stage of this expan¬ 
sion programme, which will raise the 


production capacity to 1 lakh tonnes by 
the middle of 1972 has already been taken 
up. As far as possible indigenous mac¬ 
hinery and equipment are being ordered 
or even developed by the company to 
keep the import content to the minimum. 

The second phase of expansion to 1.2 
lakh tonnes is scheduled to be completed 

(Ln lakbs of rupnes) 


For the year onded iilBt Deoembor 


1970 1000 1008 1907 


ToUl ('4iniine8 .. .. 0242.11 4280.78 3228.08 2490.58 

Salc« Including excise 

duty .. .. 5059.08 4130.22 8152.19 2410.92 

Other income .. 170.59 124.20 81.87 14.81 

Stock adJuRtment (of 

flnlHhcd ftoodn) .. +6.44 —28.76 —6.38 ^ 55.85 

OpcnlnK •• •• 47.67 71.32 76 70 20.85 

Olosliid .. .. 64.01 47.67 71 32 70.70 

Total cxpetuieB .. 4128.60 3200.91 2667.20 1934.77 

Materlala and Htorea,. 18J0.76 1168.13 802.49 727.83 

Salarlea and wagee .. 206.10 220.87 202,87 145 27 

Fxclaeduty .. .. ]085.8fi 705.62 518.45 350.64 

Other expeninNS .. 1400.76 1100.79 9I»3 46 711.03 

Grosa profit .. .. 1118.55 1029.82 601.12 555,81 

rii'prcelatlon 881.60 804.66 346.65 279.19 

hfanaglng amney 

remuneration .. — 18.95 ] 76 2.08 

ProOtbefore tux .. 781.80 646.31 313.01 274,54 

Taxation .. .. O.M —. _ _ 

Profit after tax.. .. 781.76 646. .31 .41 :i. 01 274.64 

IVvolopment rebate 88.00 400.00 56.00 76.00 

Other roaoreoe .. 552.63 120 50 141.27 108.18 

Dividenda; 

Preferenco .. .. 46.72 45.49 30.42 80.42 

Ordinary .. .. 100.40 H0.32 80.32 69 94 

(12t%> (10%) (10%) 

Market ptlcee of 1970 1969 1968 1967 

ordinary eharoa 

(In niwwa) .. .. —- 

HUlh .. .. 43.60 40.25 25.78 29.50 

I^w .. .. »9.1:l 24.37 16.87 17..11 


by the end of 1973. Application for Indus¬ 
trial licence for expansion of fabricated 
items by 23,000 tonnes has been submitted 



once a always a 

PULSOM^ eater POLSOMiS eater 


Because no other butter gh/esoTraditionalQuality oExcluaiv# Taate^ 
oOistinctive Flavour a PLUS Coupons for valuable Qifta. 

B«t It tom it forwMTt 


to the Government and it is being pro¬ 
cessed. The company has made a contribu¬ 
tion of Rs 20 lakhs during the year under 
review to Biria Institute of Technology 
and Science, Pilani. From time to time 
technical problems faced by the company 
are referred to the Institute. q 

Amar Dye-Chem 

A MAR Dye-Chem Ltd (Chairman: Mr 
A. K. IX)shi, Bombay) had an excel¬ 
lent performance in the year ended 
December 31, 1970. Sales rose to Rs 10.1 
crores from Rs 6.7 crores in the previous 
year. The gross profit was Rs 2.3 crores 
(Rs 1.3 crores). The net profit, after de¬ 
preciation and taxation, amounted to 
Rs 84 lakhs (Rs 45 lakhs). The ordinary 
dividend has been stepped up by 4 per 
cent to 14 per cent payable on the in¬ 
creased capital. During the year under 
review, the ordinary subscribed capital of 
the company was raised from Rs 1.32 
crores to Rs 1.45 crores by the issue of 
bonus shares in the ratio of one for ten. 

The compands gross profit margin 
works out to 22,6 per cent against 20.1 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 26.7 per cent (17.2 per cent). 

In the year under review K.C.A. 
Private Ltd has become a subsidiary of 
the company and it would be wholly 
owned by Amar Dye-Chem. The company 

(In laklis of rapeea) 


For tbo year endCKtlSlat Pocember 



1070 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Total eamlnga 

10,44.46 

708.24 

648.08 

467.60 

Sales Ineluding 





exci»e duty 

10.10.98 

671.34 

666.74 

476.68 

Other Incoran 

Stock adjuattneni (of 

11.84 

7-90 

6.67 

7.67 

flnlahed good*) 

+21 69 

+ 24.00 

—28.38 

+ 4.60 

Opening 

67.73 

43.73 

07.06 

62.66 

Cloning 

89.42 

67.78 

48.78 

67.06 

Total exnenaea 

HaterudB and atorca,. 

816.21 

668.48 

468.27 

416.09 

198.84 

404.76 

277.96 

212.60 

Salarlea and n'agea .. 

84.02 

60.98 

60.81 

46.60 

Exeiae duty .. 

94.42 

68.16 

02.38 

40.00 

Other expenaea 

288.01 

166.48 

142.40 

128.26 

Qroaa profit 

228.26 

184.76 

80.71 

70.61 

Depredation 

66.88 

44.10 

87.82 

86.86 

Managing agency 
remnneraiion 


6.74 

8.69 

8.22 

Profit before tax 

162.87 

64.92 

89.70 

81.68 

Taxation 

78.60 

89.60 

16.80 

15.20 

Profit after tax 

I 84.37 

46.42 

22.00 

16,88 

WiUidrawaU rtom 

I 




reaeryea and 
wrlte-baoka 

0.81 

7.46 

8.08 

2.87 

Development rebate.. 

20.08 

i 11.48 

11.08 

6.70 

Other retotvea 
Dlvldenda : 

88.89 

1 26.46 


4.68 

Prefarence .. 

1.71 

1.71 

1.71 

1.71 

Ordinary 

29.08 

13.20 

18.20 

7.20 

Carry forward .. 

(14%) 




Market piioea of 
ordinary ahana 

/Ifft ■ 

1070 

1960 

1968 

1067 


282.60 

188.76 

146.00 

1 175.00 

Low 

147.60 

187.60 

116.86 

126.25 


has entered into a technical collaboration 
agreement on February 19. 1971 with a 
company in Argentina for the supply of 
know-how for the manufacture of rea^ive 
dyes and optical whiteners. 

The project for the increased capacity 
in beta naphthol could not be comide^ i& 
the year under review due to the 
in ddivery of imported equipment. All the 
other equipments are JnstaQM Bjnd the 
plant for increased capad^ tefdy 

in the current jrdu’*" ^ 
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THE SOUTH IHDIA 

INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

FIRE, MARINE, ACCIDENT 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 


Registered Office: 

Moti Mahal («th Floor) 
JaunshodJi Tata Road 
Churchgata Reclamation 
BOMBAY-20. 

BRANCHiS ALL OVER INDIA 


ALL ABOUT STATE ENTERPRISES 

RMlf 111 

LOR UDYOQ: PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 

An Ens^idi monthly. Contains toiiical 
arddet on manancunenL iitfoduction» 
and personnel. Statistical Infor- 
nifticsL Objerave analysis of peiformanoe. 
A dsutt ^ Entrepreneurs. Industrial and 
Buslneis Eatecutivea and all interested in 
PtthBo Bconoipici, 

Annual Sobscriptiott : Ra. 30.00 (Inland) 

Ihr dneNSr urMr is: 

> % gEt ai y A Editor, hbk Udyoe. 
tfpiibiki Ea NmiMS. 




With the improvtaie living ftandsnU in the East comet the proepeoi 
of trade expansion and of increadni opportunities for profit¬ 
able marketmg. The world-wide fadlioes <x three great banldni 
organisations, merged into a single comprehensive service, are 
at your disposal with up-to-date information and expert advice 
on all aspects of finance and trade fai these areas. 

THE HONGKONB AND SHANQHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 

HEAD OFnCB : Hong Kong 
LONDON OFFICE : 9, Oraoechurcfa Street, London BOS 
CALCUTTA OPHCB: 31, Dalhousie Square 
BOMBAY OFFICE: (Tel: 255621) 16, Vir Nanman Road 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 1, (>ueen'i Road Central, Hong Kong 
CALCUTTA OFFICE: OiUander House, Netaji Subhis Road 
BOMBAY OFFICE : (Tel: 25 ^) 

52/60, Mahatma Oaiuflii Road 
other Branches in India at 

DELHI, MADRAS, NEW DELHI, VISAKHAPATNAM 

THE BRITISH BANKOFTHE MIDDLE EAST 

HEAD OFFICE: 20, Abchurch Une, London EC4N 7AY 
BOMBAY OFFICE: 314, Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road 
(Tel: 252267) 

BRANCHES AND CORRESPONDENTS 
THROUOHOirr THE WORLD 


FOR WORLDWIDE TRAVEL ARRANGEMENTS 

ClMring - Forwarding • Shipping • Wnrohouslng - Insumnon 


Contact: 



memnags 

(PRIVATE') LTD. 

30, lUmpart Row, Fort, Bombay-i 

Cable: TRAVEL Phone: 290707 (II linee) 

Telex: OdM 

LARGEST TRAVEL ADVISERS AND LICENSED 
CLEARING AND FORV/ARDING AGENTS 

Branchet: CALCUTTA - NEW DELHI - MADRAS * HYDERABAD 
BANGALORE • POONA - BARODA A MADURAI 
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1971 


constructed a new plant for tho manufac¬ 
ture of reactive dyes whdch has already 
been commissioned. The plant for diani- 
sidine and ortho-tolidine has gone into 
production, but the company is having pro¬ 
cess troubles for which it is in touch with 
the collaborators. Regarding vat dyes the 
development work of all tho products have 
been finalised in the research laboratory. 
The plant is being designed and the build¬ 
ing work will start shortly. 

In the year under review a letter of 
intent has been issued to the company by 
the Government of India for the manufac¬ 
ture of 3,850 tonnes of rubber chemicals 
and 2,100 tonnes of intermediates per an¬ 
num and the nec essary licence will be is¬ 
sued on its Tmalising arrangements for 
technical collaboration etc for which the 
company has already started negotiations. 
As a result of research activities, some 
more new products have been developed 
and added to the reactive dyes series. Com¬ 
plete range of dyestulfs for acrylic fibres 
has also been finalised. □ 


AtuI Products 

^HE Atul Products Ltd (Chairman: Mr 
* Kasturbhai Lalbhai, Ahmedabad) has 
increased its sales for the year ended 
December 31, 1970 to Rs 13.6 crores from 
Rs 11.5 crores in the previous year. The 
gro.ss profit rose to Rs 2.6 crores from 
Rs 2.0 crores. The net profit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Rs 127 
lakhs (R.S 94 lakhs). The ordinary divi¬ 
dend has been maintained at 14 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 19,3 per cent against 17.5 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 18.3 per cent (20 per cent). 

The extension of the naphthalene in¬ 
termediates plant was completed and com- 
jnissioned during the year. The phosgene 
plant was also commissioned during the 
year but the production from this plant 
was only utilised for captive consumption. 
The company has obtained the licence for 
the import of phosgene cylinders and after 
receipt of these cylinders which is expect- 



ARE THE VERITABLE TIRE-EATERS 
IN CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 



We have the capacity for taking on 
challenges In the manufacture of 
Process Chemicals for Industries. 

AHUR A is a i-essarch-orisnted organisation. Its forte lies In its re¬ 
cognition of updating its research facUties to the Immediate and 
future needs of Industries and thus ba in a position to serve them 
In keeping with their requirements. 

The name “AHURA" has become synonymous wlfhfhe manufac¬ 
ture of Process Chemicals end today aervee many industries, 
chisfly among them the Textile Industry. 

AHURA are regarded as pioneers In the manufacture of Process 
Chemicals for Textiles and metr hiciiltlss are IncreasingV used ty 
the many branches of the Textile Industry throughout thocountry. 

AHURA CHmiCAL PRODUOTS PRIVATS LTOb 
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ed shortly, the ssles to outside parties wm 
commence. ^ 


Production and sales of dyestuflfe, dyes 
intermediates, pharmaceuticsd products 
caustic-chlorine and other chemicals have 
considerably improved. The exports of the 
company’s products for the year were 
Rs 51.88 lakhs (Rs 16.44 lakhs). The com- 
pany has applied for licences for the 
manufacture of nylon filament yam, beta- 
naphthol and for the extension of its inte.'-- 
mediates plants. The decision of the 
Government on these applications is 
awaited. 

The anthraquinone plant of Atic In¬ 
dustries Ltd was commissioned already. 
The licence for the manufacture of anthra¬ 
quinone disperse dyesj for which Atic ha.*? 

(Inlakbt ofrapecu) 



made an application, is expected to be re¬ 
ceived soon. Atic’s various plants are 
running well. 

Cibatul’s working improved consider¬ 
ably during the year. This company was 
able to make a profit of Rs 51.42 lakhs and 
thus wipe out a considerable part of the 
accumulated losses. The balance is expect¬ 
ed to be set oif against the profits of 1971. 
The Government has registered Cibatul's 
application for installation of a formalde¬ 
hyde plant. This plant is expected to go 
on stream by the end of 1972. The CSovem- 
ment of India’s loan of Rs 3 crores is be¬ 
ing repaid regularly and the balance out¬ 
standing as on March 31, 1971 was Rs 62.91 
lakhs. □ 


Andhra Bank 


tNTEREST and discount earned by the 
^ Andhra Bank Ltd (C^bairman; Mr K- 


Gopal Rao, Machilipatnam) for the year 
ended Deqember 31, 1970 increased to 
Rs 4.2 crores from Rs 3.2 crores in the pre¬ 
vious year. The net profit was Rs 9.10 
lak^ (Rs 6.02 lakhs). The dividend was 


stuped up by one per cent to 7 per cent. 
Reserve and other funds got Rs 5.19 lakhs 


(Rs 2.22 lakhs). 


Deposits of the bank expanded to Bs 65 
crores from Bs 52.3 crores, Adyainoes rose 
to Rs 46.3 crores from Rs 35.4 crores. In¬ 
vestments were higher at Hi 9IL1 crorei 
(Bs 15.6 crores). The rmtia it advances 
to dwiwiits 







mm 


(678 c^t), and that of investment to 

^posits stood at 30^ per cent (29^ per 
rent). deposita also 

was cent). 

As on December 31. 1970 advances to 
agriculture amounted to Rs 9.85 crores 
^read over 55*766 agriculturists* advances 
to small-scale industries amounted to 
fts 7 01 crores covering assistance to 883 
units. The outstanding to the priority 
sectors including exports at the end of the 
year stood at Rs 1864 crores which con- 
^itute 40.3 per cent of the total advances. 

Under the lead bank scheme, the bank 
completed the survey of West Godavari, 
Snkakulam and Gan^am districts and con^ 
ducted a joint survey of Krishna district 
with Indian Bank Survey reports in res¬ 
pect of West Godavan and Snkakulam 
distncts have been released Reports for 

<Id lakhB of rupee*) 




Peld'Up oaplUl 

neBorvM 

Oepodte 

Borrowtuse ftom otber 
banks 
AdTsnces 
Invesimenfe 
Cash 

Balanoo-aheel total 

Itatlo to deposits of 
Advanoei 
Investment 
Cash . 


the remaining two distncts are under 
finalisation. Survey of Guntur district 
will be taken up jointly with Indian Bank 
shortly. The bank would also be partici¬ 
pating actively m the “small farmers de- 
^velopment agency scheme” of the Govem- 
'ment of India in Snkakulam district. The 
bank is participating in the scheme of fin¬ 
ancing pnmary agncultural credit socneties 
In the year under review, 65 new branches 
were opened, of which 43 were in rural 
areas with a population of 10,000 and 
below. O 

Standard and Chartered Banking 

Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
Ltd recommends a final dividend of 7 per 
cent taxable for IS months ended March 
31, 1971, making the total dividend of 15 
per cent for that period which is one per 
cent more than the rate forecast for the 
first accounting period of the new com¬ 
pany in accordance with the terms of mer¬ 
ger. Net profits of the group (Standard 
Bank and Chartered Bank) available for 
dividend, after providing for taxation, 
transfers to inner reserves and minority 
interests* were £1195 million Transfers to 
contingency and reserve funds were £407 
millioEL Balance of profit brought forward 
was £10.74 million. The register of mem- 
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bers will be closed on Juhe 28, 1971 and 
the annual general meeting is scheduled 
to be held on August 3» 1971 

Saokey Wheels 

Sales of Sankey Wheels Ltd, Durga- 
pur, for the 52 weeks ended Januaiy 2, 1971 
have increased to Rs 2 57 croic, fiom 
Rs 2 29 crores for the' 53 ^\c^ks ended 
January 3, 1970 The net piofit dltci pro¬ 
viding Rs 12.54 lakhs (Ks 13 98 lakhs) for 
depreciation, amounted to Rs 5 90 lakhs 
(Rs 5 55 lakhs) With this profit, the com¬ 
pany has reduied its acrumulatcd losses 
from Rs 36 64 lakhs to Rs 30 74 lakhs The 
disturbed labour situation in West Bengal, 
particularly m the Duigapur aiea and the 
ohionic shortages of certain items of match¬ 
ing steel, had contnbuted to the unsatis¬ 
factory level of production and turnover 
in 1970. A new piodiiction incentive was 
introduced m that year. By the latter 
months of the year its effect was felt and 
the productivity has improved The com¬ 
pany submitted an application to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India in May 1969 for a small 


increase in the licensed capacity to 3.8 
lakh wheels per year. No additional 
foreign exchange for plant has been sought. 

Jyoti Electric Motors 

Sales ot Jvoti Electric Motors Ltd, 
Mogar, Taluq Anand, D st Kaira, for the 
year ended December 31, 1970 have slightly 
increased to Rs 62 78 lakhs fiom Rs 62.07 
Idkhb in the previous year The net profit, 
after providing Rs 1.48 lakhs (Rs 1.48 
lakhs) for depreciation, amounted to 
Us 5 08 lakhs (Rs 78,483). A maiden divi¬ 
dend of 5 per cent has been declared for 
the year The general reserve got 
Rs 123 lakhs (ml). During the year under 
review, [production increased by 15 per 
cent over the previous year 

Azam Jahi Mills 

Total sales of the Azam Jahi Mills 
Ltd, Hyderabad, for the year ended Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1970 have slightly increased to 
Rs 336 crores from Rs 3.25 crores in the 
previous year The company has suffered 
a loss of Rs 48 12 lakhs against a loss of 


Rs 4997 lakhs. Due to looses Incurred, 
depreciation and the development ’ 
bate reserve could be provided. The 
financial assistance received during this 
year from the Government of Andhra 
Pradesh amounted to Rs 91 lakhs both by 
way of cash and loan of securities. In the 
year under review, the total cloth produc, 
tion increased by 33 lakh metres. The 
weaving efficiency increased from 6592 
per cent of the previous year to 68.74 per 
cent The loom utilisation was increased 
from an average of 624 per day of the 
last year to 686 this year. 

Simon-Carves India 

Income from completed contracts of 
Simon-Carves India Ltd, Calcutta, for the 
year ended December 31, 1970 has in¬ 
creased to Rs 4 60 crores from Rs 421 
crores in the previous year The net pro¬ 
fit, after providing Rs 5.45 lakhs (Rs 413 
lakhs) for depreciation and Rs 11.73 lakhs 
(Rs 6 55 lakhs) for taxation, amounted 
to Rs 1611 lakhs (Rs 4.55 lakhs). The divi¬ 
dend has been stepped up to 15 per cent 
from 8 per cent. The general reserve absorb¬ 
ed Rs 15 94 lakhs (Rs 91,110). The value 




A dream, 
today ,. 
a reality 
tomormw 


Today m\ Mithapur) young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a gioriow 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream ie of a new complex—maeeive, setf- 
sustaining, long*range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic self*sufficioncy, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work ol 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from OkhanrmndaJ— 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHEMICALS UNITED 





of contracts obtained during the year under 
review was Rs 5 3 crores, of which orders 
to the value of about Rs 465 crores are 
tor design, engmeering and construction. 
The most important contract secured dur¬ 
ing the year was Calico Polyester Fibre 
project for which the company will be 
undertaking all the detailed engineering 
and design work 

Warner-Hindustan 

Warner-Hindustan Ltd, Hyderabad, hdS 
impioved its sales for the year ended Der- 
ember 31, 1970 by 60 per cent to Rs 4 5J 
croicb fiom Ks 2 83 cioics in the previous 
year The net piofit, after providing 
Rs 24 89 lakhs (Rs 17 53 lakhs) for deprecia¬ 
tion and Rs 48 86 lakhs (Rs 2 90 lakhs) for 
taxation, amounted to Rs 43 92 lakhs 
(Rs 51 61 lakhs) The ordinary dividend has 
been maintained at 9 per cent Amount set 
aside for the development rebate wai. 
Rs 64,000 (Rs 26 26 lakhs). The general re¬ 
serve absorbed Rs 997 lakhs (Rs 15 52 
lakhs) The company proposes to issue, sub¬ 
ject to necessary approvals, bonu.s shares 
in the ratio of two new ordinary shares for 
every five shares held. During the year the 
formulations and chemicals plants worked 
at a high level. To improve production, 
certain extensions of the formulations plant 
are on hand. Exports for the year amounted 
to Rs 202 lakhs (Rs 0 08 lakh). 


Preliminaries 


Synthetics and Chemicals 

Total sales (exclusive of excise duty) oi 
Synthetics and Chemicals Ltd, Bombay, foi 
the year ended December 31, 1970 hav< 
slightly declined to Rs 13.14 crores froir 
Rs 13 92 crores in the previous year. The 
profit, after providing Rs 1.31 crorei 
(Rs 126 crores) for depreciation amountec 
to Rs 2.04 crores. (Rs 2.17 crores). Th< 
ordinary dividend has been doubled to 15 
per cent from 6 per cent. Amount 
aside for the development rebate wai 
Rs 2.01 crores (Rs 0.38 crore). Productloi 
for the year was 30.389 tonnes (24,69( 
tonnes) and sales were 27,749 tonnej 
(26,170 tonnes). 




Bombay, June 10 

T GRADING on the stock exchange re¬ 
mained listless during the week. 
Although there was no heavy soiling the 
market lacked fresh support. Price move¬ 
ments were rather nan’ow and the volume 
of business was small. The linal list 
showed small variations from the previous 
levels. It was thought that the near-term 
outlook was good if only because of low 
budla charges and some scrips attracting 
backwardation. The performance of the 
market, however, indicated no justification 
for the thought. 

Investors and operators both fell 
fru-strated with the unhelpful factors of 
the Budget. The slopping up of capital 
gains tax and the increase in the wealth 
tax on slabs above Rs 15 lakhs, it was be¬ 
ing repeated, would act as a drag on the 
investm»ent market while, thanks to the 
increase in excise levies, prices of .several 
consumer items have already gone up. 

The early onset of the monsoon has 
caused no small satisfaction, for a gc)f>d 
harvest influences the market bullishly al¬ 
though it is too early in the season to talk 
of crop prospects. However, the ultimate 
cost to India of East Bengal refugees will 
have a big .say in the trend of the market. 

The directors of Kohinoor Mills toc^k 
the market by simprise, a pleasant one 
though, by proposing a linal dividend of 
Rs 12 for 1970 which with the special 
platinum jubilee payment of Rs 5 takes 
the total to Rs 17 against Rs 12 of last 
year. In view of its lower profitability of 
the company, it was thought, it would just 
maintain the total payment. The shares 
were a bit shaded at Rs 225. 

Another leading textile unit, Lakslimi- 
Vishnu, has only been able to maintain its 
gross profit despite larger sales but one 
does not know whether these two results 
*are indicative of the general pattern for 
the textile industry—profits not being com- 
men.surate with sales owing probably to 
higher costs. Standard was well-main¬ 
tained at Rs 668.50. 

The market registered its disappoint¬ 
ment with the antagonism between the 
Kapadia and Chinai groups and it is un¬ 
likely that investors would support the 
scrip in a big way until they resolved their 
differences. Century Enka was firm but 
Gwalior Rayon declined following reports 
that the Mavoor plant might close down 
for want of raw materials. 

Steels were dull and subdued with 
Tata at Rs 103.50. Among engineering, 
Voltas was bettor but Telco was about 
steady. Hindustan Aluminium impressed 
the market with the chairman, Mr Aditya 
V. Birla, assuring the shareholders that 
the outlook for the company was good and 
that it was going ahead with its expansion 
programme, first 6rom 80,000 tonnes to 
100,000 tonnes by nfid-1072 and further to 
120,000 tomtea by the end of 1973. O 



THE WEEK’S PRICE RANGE 









COMMODITIES 

Spot cotton subdued 


Bomray, June 0 

Subdued trading conditions prevailed in the 
spot cotton market during the last week. 
Although transactions picked up to some ex¬ 
tent, the price trend in general remained prac¬ 
tically unaffected in most eases. Exceptions were 
provided by a few varieties like Manavadar C02 
which declined markedly and Berur L 147 which 
gained as much as Ks 150 per candy. Reports 
about the progress of the monsoon were gene¬ 
rally encouraging. From some of the terminal 
centres there were indications about the far¬ 
mers having undertaken preliminary preparations 
for sowing. It would take at least another fort¬ 
night before something definite is known about 
the actual pace of sowing in different cotton 
growing tracts. 

In the large majority of cases, the spinners 
continued to be plagued by credit curbs which 
tended to inhibit their normal turnover at this 
time of the season. The growers too were hav¬ 
ing uneasy moments with the steady accumula¬ 
tion of unsold stocks. 

The following has been the trend of prices 
of some of the leading varieties: 

(Ri por uaudy) 

For Put ioe^k For the week 



ended 

ended 


June 9 

June 2 

Khandeeh 

.. 2,300 

2.300 

Berar AK 

.. 2,200 

2,200 

Digvijay Dabhoi 

.. »,176 

3,201 

Berar L 147 .. 

.. 2,760 

2,600 

Manavadar CO 2 

.. 2,760 

2,876 


In the foreign section interest was mainly 
confined to stray lots of American and African 
growths. The importers too were handicapped 
by the paucity of funds to take delivery of the 
cotton that bad already arrived at the docks 
and hence very few “pucca” deals were reported. 
Although the actual import of cotton as on 
May 22. as compiled from Customs documents, 
was only 2,47,141 bales, private sources indicate 
that imports through all the ports, as at the 
end of April, were as high ns 4.8*).l93 bales, 
which certainly compare well with 5.58.165 bales. 
On the export front, business in Bengal Deshi 
has considerably slackened of kite with inquiries 
for even choice varieties trickling down to 
negligible lota. 


Meanwhile, Deshi cotton presslnga as at the 
end of May, according to the Noi^cm India 
Cotton Association, Bhatinda, are placed at 
4,67,831 bales against 4,63,849 bales. Pressing ofi 
Punjab American is placed at 7,36,945 bales 
against 6,61,725 bales. The unsold stocks are 
put at 24,678 bales for Bengal Deshi and 74,850 
bales for Punjab American against 20,362 bales 
and 17,838 bales, respectively. 

YARNS IMPROVE 

Bombay, June 9 
An improvement in the prices of yams char¬ 
acterised trading in the yams market during the 
week under review. Art silk yams mined fur¬ 
ther ground due to slack arrivals in toe wake of 
improved upcountry demand. The supplies from 
the mills are expected to improve in the near 
future. Staple fibre yams also moved up on 
better demand. Cotton yams were steady to 
firm. 

In the art silk yams section. 150D National 
Rayon improved by 37 paisc to Rs 18.06. 120D 
put on 66 paisc to Rs 19.60. 150D Bright Cen¬ 
tury put on 44 paise to Rs 17.94. 120D gained 
38 paisc to Rs 19.60. lOOD Bright South India 
wa.s fully maintained at last week’s level of 
Rs 23 02. Staple fibre yams (2 x 34 nF) spot 
Kiran spurted by 33 paise to Rs 11.57. 

JUTE GOODS MOVE UP 

Calcutta, June 9 
With the setting in of the monsoon the 
prospects of an earlier and bumper crop have 
become bright. Consequently, raw jute ^prices 
eased. HoweveV, prices of goods recorded gains. 
The overseas buyers had limited their operations 
in the Calcutta market to covering their Im¬ 
mediate requirements. Jute goods firmed up 
following increased demand, llie declining pro¬ 
duction also imparted strength. 

Shippers, who could not meet their com¬ 
mitments against Pakistani bookings, showed 
considerable interest in Calcutta goods. In fact, 
this had reflected in April despatches of mills 
against exports, which at 50,000 tonnes, had 
nsen by 9,400 tonnes. Carpet backing cloth in¬ 
creased by 1,300 tonnes, sacking by 1,500 ton¬ 
nes, hessian bv 5.200 tonnes, and others by 1,400 
tonnes. The offtake against internal consumption 
also rose by 3,900 tonnes to 35,500 tonnes. 
Following the absence of any budgetary change, 


local ahippert nuhed to 
recent sale* to countries 
the USSR. Considerable it 
against local ceosumption, 
by farms products distribu 
ing this, B. twills impro 
Rs 270 and hessian 40^ 

Rs 99. 

With the commencement of the monsoon 
the trading in new crop began and quotations 
for the same were at a discount of Re 1 rs com¬ 
pared to the old crop. Anivals of the old cron 
in the past week were about 20,W maunds per 
day, with Assam bottoms tn>m Rs 61 

to Rs 60. 

GROUNDNUT BEARISH 

Bombay, June 9 

The early onset of the monsoon and satis¬ 
factory supplies of the summer crop has given 
a bearish slant to groundnuts. D«nand from 
vanaspati interests is slack and with anivals of 
soyabean oil fairly well assured there is every 
likelihood of prices seeking lower levels. 

Groundnut extractions were dull. Reliable 
reports indicated that snags had arisen in re¬ 
spect of sales to Japan. It was said the sales 
were to be made on 1 p.p.m. aflatoxin basis but 
some exporters sold better quality thereby harm¬ 
ing the prospects of others. 

Castor was ejuiet despite reports of a sizable 
decline in Brazilian output. Brazilian castor oil 
to Rotterdam has firmed from 310 dollars to 334 
dollars and in the UK the price is even higher. 
But for freight disadvantage. Indian prices would 
have been competitive. Linseeds were well held 
although soap manufacturers were reported to 
have withdrawn their support to linseed oil 


Comparative prices in rupees were: 


Item 

2-6-1971 

9-6-1971 

Castor June 

.. 131.00 

129.76 

Castor September 

.. 132.12 

180.00 

Liiisoods July .. 

.. 161.60 

160.76 

Linseeds September 

.. 

160.76 

G. Nuts Khandesh 

.. 193.00 

193.00 

G. Nut oil 

41.40 

40.80 

Castor Madras Small 

.. 130.00 

130.60 

Castor Comm, oil 

28.25 

27.75 

Castor B.S.S. oil 

31.00 

30.25 

Linaoods Bold .. 

.. 158.00 

168.00 

Linseed oil 

.. 35.60 

36.60 


LOWER PRICES FOR TEA 

Calcutta, June 8 

Tea arrivals have begun to gain momentum 
in Che past week. Shippers who had been wait¬ 
ing in the hope of some fiscal concession in the 
budget, are now busy in meeting their commit¬ 
ments, as Union Budget did not contain any 
relief. Increased arrivals are not a surprise 
since the output is surpassing last year's level 
Up to May 15, North East Indian output total¬ 
led 22.5 million kg or 2.29 million kg higher 
as compared to the corresponding previous 
period. The tea industry is thus poised to do 
even better than last year when the all-India 
output was 425 million kg, compared to 394 
million kg in 1969, and exports increased from 
189 million kg to 197 million kg. The demand 
for space for palletised tea is on the increase 
and the liners are hard pressed to meet this 
demand. The absence of uniform pallet chests is 
becoming a problem to the liners. 

As sale No. 9 held on May 31, leaf on 
offer totalled 31,713 chests including 2,607 chests 
from the. last season’s manufacture. Demand was 
generally good, but prices were, however, lower. 
CTCs eased, with fanning! showing the largest 
decline; the few selected bright liqnorings were 
sold well. Whole leaf grades also eased. The 
orthodox brokens were readily absorbed, bat fan- 
. niogs were off the mark. The quotations in 
rupees- per kg. inclusive of excite duty were: 
medium Assam BOP 7» to 7.80, clean flam pekoe 
7 to 7.50, good Assam CTC BP 6.70 
to 7.40, me^um CTC BP 6.30 to 6.50, low 
Assam BOP 6.50 to 7, good Assam CTC fan¬ 
ning! 6.60 to 7.20, plan CTC BP 6 to 6.30, 
Dooars orthodox BOP 6.20 to 6.80, medium As¬ 
sam OF 6 to 6.20, plain CTC fannings 5.30 
to 5.90, medium CTC fannings 5.50 to 5.80 and 
low Assam OF 5.80 to 6.00. Oth^ gradee woe 
unquoted. 

At sale no. “C** held on June 3, offering 
totalled 59,850 packages, which were aU readily 
absorbed. Wholeleaf grades were strong and 
orthodox brokens and fannings were ifw 
steady. Plain CTC brokens were Snn.bnt 
others in CTCs eased. ITie qnota^obi in nbdes 
per kg inclusive of e»c^ ^nty wi»»: ^i9ao 
jplaln iwko« 7:20 to 7,70, |ow,^^ BOF < t« 
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((40, mofliuni CTC BP 6.10 to 6.40, plain CTC 
jff 6 uy 6.20. nMditim Aaaam BOP 6i0 to 6.50, 
pooars BOP 6.90 to 620, plkin orthodox BP 
5.60 to 6, p iaht CTC fanninn 5.20 to 5.40, 
focdium CTC fanninss 5.40 to 5.60, and medium 
Assam OF 5.50 to 5.70. 

FOODGRAINS DECLINE 

Bombay. June 8 
After rising in the preceding two weeks, the 
: prices of foodgrains in the local market declined 
during the past week. In the cereals section, the 
prices of wheat (Pissi) at Rs 85-90 per quintal 
jibowed a fall of Rs 3 op accoqnt of good arri¬ 
vals. The demand for wheat was lower than the 
previous week. The city slock was around 8,000 
bags. In coarse grains, the prices of btijra (supe¬ 
rior variety) also declined by about Rs 3 to 
Rs 70-75 per quintal, due to increased arrivals. 
The demand was generally good. The stock of 
hajra in the city market was poor around 
10.000 bags. On the other hand, maize at Rs 73 
per quintal recorded a rise of Rs 3 on account 
of poor inflow of new maize crop. 

In pulses, the prices of gram (Punjab) at 
Rs 87-88 per quintal showed a nominal decline 
of a rupee. The daily arrivals of gram from the 
producing centres were satisfactory but the de¬ 
mand was slack. Further, the upcountry advices 
were steady. However, the city stocks were 
meagre at 8,000 bags. Tur (Berar white new) 
declined by Rs 5 to Rs 124-125 per quintal on 
account of larger dally arrivals of about 800 
bags per day. But the demand from millers was 
slack. Urad (Khandesh) and moon^ (China!) 
continued to rule steady at the previous week¬ 
end levels of Rs 155-160 and Rs 250-300 per 
quintal, respectively. 

SUGAR PRICES 

Bombay, June 8 
After declining in the post-decontrol period, 
the prices of sugar (C-30), for the first time, at 
Rs 191-192 per quintal recorded an increase of 
Rs 3. This was attributed to higher ex-miU rates 
and good ofltakc. The daily arrivals were about 
3,000 bags and the offtake was also around that 
level. Today about 80,000 bags were sold by the 
co-operative sugar lactones in the State at high¬ 
er ex-mill rates of Rs 182-183 for “C” grade and 
Rs 179-181 for “D” grade. 

METALS STRONG 

Calcutta, June 8 
Prices of non-ferrous metal scrap were fully 
firm in the past week at around last levels, it 
would take some time before prices arc made 
up as a result of the steep revision to import 
duty tariff. An interesting feature to be noted 
in this connection is that the customs duty on 
copper is now far higher than the excise duty 
of Rs 2,000 per tonne on strips and 10 per cent 
ad valorem on pipes and tubes. Since both the 
latter tariffs allow set-off of customs duty, it is 
easily seen that no excise' duty would now 
actually be payable if products are manufactur¬ 
ed from copper cleared from port’s mouth after 
Mjty 28, Since the price of copper in the ex¬ 
porting markets are expected to maintain the 
current level, no useful purpose would be served 
by maintaining the excise duty on strips and 
pipes and tubes. Similarly, the customs duty at 
40 per cent on zinc far exceeds the excise duty 
on zinc sheets. In view of this, it would save 
much irritation if the excise duty on copper and 
copper alloy semi-manufactures and z^inc sheets 
are done away with forthwith. 

Since the raised customs duty is to yet to 
merge in prices, offers for selling, scrap .were 
limited. Industrial consumers were also not keen 
to go “abegging'’ for offers, since they were 
sum of regular supplies of the virgin metals from 
the Minerals and Metals Trading Corporation. 
However, small-scale industries showed kmn 
intemst in meeting their daily needs. But for 
electric load-shedding, the demand would have 
sl^wn even a more rising trend. The frequency 
with which load-shedding is resorted to by the 
dbtributor to make good the existing power 
shortage on account of the marked fall in sup¬ 
plies from government generating plants, has 
affected the hlg and small units in the en^ncer- 
ina i^dustry^ Ar these reasons, prices registeiw 
ah. trmgular pattern. Thus, while honey quality 
eSed from Rs 1,000 to Rs 990 per 
TOO kg, elm copper wire scrap rose from 
Itji M20 to Rs M30, and wtensil .copper 
fiom Rf ,1,340 to R» 1,360. Virgin lead 


TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS 

CONSULTANTS TO INDUSTRY AND POWER 

OUR SERVICES FOR POWER PLANTS, FERTILIZER 
CHEMICAL AND OTHER INDUSTRIES: 

* PRELIMINARY PLANNING 

* SITE DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 

* FEASIBHITY REPORTS 

* DESIGN, ENGINEERING, PROCUREMENT 

* EQUIPMENT AND MATERIAL INSPECTION 

* CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT 

* START-UP 

* ACCEPTANCE TESTS 

* OPERATOR TRAINING FOR ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 

* CHEMICAL CLEANING OF BOILERS 

* PLANT BETTERMENT STUDIES FOR 
INDUSTRIAL. CHEMICAL 

AND POWER PLANTS 

BOMBAT HOUSE, BRUCE STREET 
BOMBAY 1 



ARUN ELECTRICS 



DEALERS IN ELECTRICAL GOODS 



& 



UCENSED ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 

;» 


Specialised In Design & Erection of Electrical Installations for 

‘; 


Industrial Projects, Residential & Commercial 



Multi-store/ed Buildings. 

: 


★ 



ARUN ELECTRICS 



35, Shamset Street, 



Bomba)f-2. 



TEL. 325814 A 327234 
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was two points hi/ihcr at Rs 460 but electrolytic 
/me was unchanged at Rs 475 as did tm at 
Rs 4 800 Aluminium ingots were nominally 
quoted n ks 600 

KIPS DULL 

M\nL\s Jiuu j 

Due to Whitsun holidays hiisiut's iioni the 
impoTting end w.is dull aiul tinncis heit were 
not keen to reduee their level (d piue* lor 
export In addition *o the stiff piitt> m the laA 
centics I I tinncis ire I ued with the proposed 
levy in the new biided diity on tanning iTiaft 
rials whieh have* K».n tree Ironi levy hitherto 
Inquires wen sekdive with moic eruph isis on 
Low-e ilf, dining llu week under nvuw 

Deiuind tor pMt kin. wis dull Only sheep 
iklns still ihle li'r suede seleetKin were* keenly 
sought ilUr md higher pilec-. weic re'gisloied 
US irnporteis evinfcd good interest in tanned 
buff lights 


BULLION FIRM 

Bombay, June 9 

A firm trend prevailed m the bullion mar¬ 
ket during the past week Silver improved dur¬ 
ing the* week due to slack arnvils m the wake 
ot improved demmd The floating sU>cks in the 
City was stated to be dwindling Gold remained 
steady to hrm iluc to good demand from the 
south The airiN »Is are expected to improve 
soon Sovereign was fully steady 

Silver t 9% fineness) began the week a rupee 
lower at Rs 587 and improved in the following 
sesdon It gamed lurther giound m the subse¬ 
quent sessions and wound up the week at 
Rs 592 50 today, with a net gun ol Rs 4 50 over 
the week The’ weekly dcineiv w is mentioned 
al he tween Rs 588 and Rs 587 1 he Weekly 
ariuais and offt ike ol s*l\er aggrega'tcl 47 bars 
and 25 bais icspcctively 

rnnuirv gold in the unofliei il trading eom- 
menecd at list week's closing level of Rs 188 



TATA eUECTRIC COMPANIES- TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS- 


Pioneers of power generation in Maharashtra for over 
SO years. They meet the needs of Bombay and the 
surrounding areas for a reliable power supply with 
some of the latest m generating, transmitting and 
monitoring equipment 


Engineering consultants who meet the evergrowing 
demand m India and abroad for sophisticated and 
expert engineering services in industrial and 
associated fields. 


They are today’s contribution for 

a planned and prosperous tomorrow. 


I 


t 


O THE TATA HYDRO-ELECTRIC ROWER SUPPLY CO. LTD. 
□ THE ANDHRA VALLEY POWER SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

Q THE TATA POWER CO. LTD. 

O TATA CONSULTING ENOINEERS 

Bombay Houaa> Bruca Straat ForL Bombay 1 





aod slightly declined but improved later 
closed the week at Rs 190 today, gatnlog Ri, 2 
over the week Standard gold in ofBclal trad/eg 
began at last week's closing of Rs 197 and 
slightly receded in the following Sessions Jt 
wound up the week at Rs 190 today, the net 
gam over the week being Rs 2. Soveieign was 
fully steady at Rs 174. 


CALL RATE STEADY 

Bombay, June i 

There was no change in the conditions 'n 
Bombay’s hhort-term money market in the past 
week. The call rate was 4i per cent. In Calcutta, 
all transactions were done at 4i per cent 

Ninety one days’ Government of India tre 1 
Miry bills sold from May T1 to June 5 amounted 
lo Rs 42 11 croics against Rs 5 56 trorcs in the 
previous week 

During the week ended May 28, there was 
a decline of Rs 2 27 crores at Rs 376 97 crores 
in the foreign exchange reset ves ol the Reserve 
B.ink of Indii While lorcign securities were 
constant at Rs 103 42 crores, balances held 
abroad cana: down lo Rs 73 55 crorcm from 
Rs 75 82 crores Notes in circulation dropped 
by Rs 28 20 crores to Rs 4,369.66 crores Deposits 
ot scheduled commercial banks with the Re¬ 
serve Bink of Inlda incr‘*ascd to Rs 214 41 crores 
from Rs 208 44 crores. 

Week ended May 28 marked a decline of 
Rs 17 25 crores at Rs 4 687 52 crores in the 
total credit made available by scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks Aggregate deposits rose by 
Rs 28 16 crores to Rs 6,079.61 crores Borrow¬ 
ings from Reserve Bank were higher at Rs 131 31 
crores (Rs 125 49 crores) 


LABOUR GAZETTE 

Started in 1921, the Labour Gazette, 
issued monthly, is a journal for the use 
of ail interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters 
specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains sutistical smd other 
information on*consumer price index 
numbers for worldng class, industrial 
disputes, absenteeism, trade unions, 
Industrie relations, cases under labour 
laws, glimpses of industrial awards, 
labour legislation, etc. Special articles 
on matters connected with labour and 
Industrie relations are published fix>m 
time to time. 

^ Annual Subscription (September- 
August): Rs. 12. 

* Back Copies: If available, suppbed 

at Rs. 15 per set. 

* Advertisement Rates can be bad on 

request. 

All correspondence and remittances 
should be addressed to: 

THE COMMISSIONER OF 
LABOUR AND DIRECTOR OF 
EMPLOYMENT, 

I 

t Commerce Centre, 

I 

i Tudeo, Boiri»y-34 WB andia) 













X j^T'0jS/i 


■tt;, As ^ ■ 


jrST OUT 

Thapar^H 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL 
DIRECTORY 

FAMOUS BLUE BOOK OF 
INDtA 

THE MOST UP-TO-DATE GUIDE FOR 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN INDIA 
CONSISTING OF 

2000 PAGES 

WITH THE FOLLOWING TWELVE 
SECTIONS: 

SECTION I — Geographical and Topographical Survey of India* 

SECTION II — The Complete Directory of Export^Promotion Councils in India. 

SECTION III — (a) The Complete Directory of I.S.i. members in India. 

(b) The Complete Directory of Productivity Councils Members in India. 

SECTION IV — Western Zone of India—^The Complete Directory of the Chambers of Commerce 
with associations affiliated with the Chambers and also not affiliated with any 
Chamber in Western Zone of India. 

SECTION V — Northern Zone of India—^The Complete Directory of the Chambers of Commerce 
with associations affiliated with the Chambers and also not affiliated with^any 
Chamber in Northern Zone of India. 

SECTION VI — Eastern Zone of India—The Complete Directory of the Chambers of Commerce 
with Associations affiliated with the Chambers and also not affiliated with any 
Chamber in Eastern Zone of India. 



SECTION VII 


Southern Zone of India—^The Complete Directory of the Chambers of Commerce 
with Associations affiliated with the Chambers and also not affiliated with any 
Chamber in Southern Zone of India. 


SECTION Vllf— All India Automobile Spare Parts Dealers Directory. 

SECTION IX”— All India Film Industry Directory. 

SECTION X — All India Radio Merchants Directory* 

SECTION XI — All India Electrical Manufaicturers Directory. 

SECTION XII— All India Plastic Manufacturers Directory. 

We claim ours is the only correct and detailed Encyclopaedic Directory of India—the only one of its kind where you 
can find at a glance detailed list of all the buyers and sellers of each and every commodity in India at your finger 
tip. Such Industrial Directory is compiled first time in India. 

Price: INLAND Rs. 75.00 plus Rs. 10.00 Packing and Postage charges (No V.P.P.) 

FOREIGN $22 or £8 Post Free by surface mail. 

For further particulars: 

INDIAN INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY, 

^2^, Chandra Nath Chatterjee Street. Calcutta-25 (India). 

^ie; ‘TINCOTCX3L” Calcutta (India) Phone: 47-4156. 
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WEEKLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 

_ ___ 


BtSgRVe BAIIK or WDIA {iuinoro™i) 






FHday 

28-6-1971 

21-6-1971 

29-6-1970 

Ifflt • 

^otee aeld la BuMng Department 

19.74 

16 62 

36 63 

Notes la oironlatlon 

4,369 66 

4,397 80 

4,014 64 

total otei latued. 

4,389 40 

4,414 49 

4,C51 17 

Gold oota and bullion 

182 68 

182 53 

182 63 

Foreign oaouritiee. 

303 42 

303 42 

396 42 

Rupee ooia. 

40 53 

40 61 

64 70 

Qoyemmeut of India rupee eeearitieo .. 
BaaklAg Dapartment 

8,862.92 

3.887 02 

3,417 62 

; DepoeiU of Central Goveammeat 

61 40 

66 16 

139.85 

pepoeita of State GovwnmenU .. 

3 83 

4 15 

4 93 

Depoaite of Seheduled Oommeroia) Baaka 

214.41 

208 44 

182 80 

Depoeite of Soheduled State Co-operative 

10.46 

9 85 

6.06 

DiqpNOalte of Non-Sohedoled State Co- 


operative Banka . 

0.80 1 

0 80 

0 62 

Depoeite of other baake. 

Other Deix>eita 

Other liabtlitiee .. 

0.38 

0 3*2 

0 30 


66 26 


760 *23 

76.J 76 

624 S3 

Total llabllltiaf or auetf.. ... 

L1Z3 15 

1,106 73 

1,065 61 

Noteo and ooina. 



■k£s£1 

Balaaoeo held abroad 

Loaaa and advanoee to— 

73.66 


121 80 

<i) Central Ooveminent 
(li) State Oovemmente 

— 


— 

413 04 

401 84 

213 43 

Loana and advanoeo to Soheduled Oom- 
meroial Banks .. 

Locune and advuxoee to State Co-opareti ve 

131.31 


276 94 

Banka . 

260 10 

261 70 

246.81 

Other loans and advances 



11 'lO 

Bills purohased and discounted .. 

46 96 


7 40 

Investments 

77 8‘» 


l^■T6ViTI 

Other assets 

56.61 

1 63 92 

1 


Not 0 Tha Kotd raaarvea of Imub DopArtmant ara valued at Kn 63 68 per 
lO grama upto January 31, 1)109 and at Rn 84.39 per 10 grama thereafter. 


COST OF LIVING INDEX: 1970-71 aw IMO-IOO) 




Industrial workers 

Urban non manual 






employees 

Centre 


-— 

— 

— 


1 

— 



Deo. 

Jau. 

Feb. 

Oct. j 

Nov. 1 

Dec. 

Ahznedabad 


177 

176 

176 

173 

U2 

171 

Ajmer 


184 

183 

N A. 

170 

no 

169 

Always 


197 

195 

192 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

Amritsar .. 


194 

101 

N.A. 

192 

188 

187 

Bandore .. 


190 

100 

188 

174 

176 

176 

Bombay ... 


183 

HI 

182 

171 

171 

168 

Oalouita 


186 

177 

176 

176 

174 

J7l 

Delhi 


202 

203 

205 

176 

174 

173 

Digboi 


195 

100 

186 

(a) 

(«) 

(«) 

Qwalior 


186 

180 

189 

105 

192 

189 

Hyderabad.. 


191 

189 

186 

176 

177 

177 

Jaroehedpnr 


181 

178 

177 

(a) 

(a) 

(tt) 

Kanpnr 


189 

189 

N A 

181 

179 

176 

lladrae 


174 

173 

172 

178 

IHO 

HI 

Hagpor 


191 

188 

186 

171 

170 

168 

Phtna 

* • i 

(«) 

(a) 

(o) 

194 

194 

191 

Sambalpnr 

1 

184 

186 

N.A. 

KiO 

1 HO 

176 

Shillong 


(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

171 

1 17*2 

166 

Srinagar .. 


172 

174 

NA. 

185 

186 

1H7 

Trivandrum 


(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

180 

' 181 

182 

Tamunanagar 


192 

193 

N.A. 

(a) 

' (a) 

(«) 

AU-IndSa .. 

.. 

ISO 

184 

184 


177 

j 175 

All-India (oorree- 




j 177 

I 

1 

ponding month of 





1 


1 1669) .. 

“ 

177 

177 

177 

168 

167 

' 168 


(a) The ongina) aoaroe of data do<iG not oover thin centre 


MONEY RATES* 




1071 


1970 


May 28 

May 21 

May 14 

May 29 

Reeerve Bank of India (Bank Rate) .. 
Sc^boted Major Soheduled Commereial 
Bankaf 

Oan money Arom Banka i 

Bombay . 

OMentta . 

MbdTM. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4.60 

4 8.3 

6 40 

6 50 

0 06 

6 60 

6 00 

6 64 
6.41 

e 02 

• Raiaa dtCtar than Bank Ratee arer weighted averagee. weigbu being 
prepotMonar fo delate. ^ _ 

t The ratea idate to loeal head oOeee of the banks and adgreaetuaive of 
bf01t•Eaga.^.';^ 

. .. ...- - - - .. 


SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL RANKS (Bemororai} 



For the week ended 1 



(Friday) 



28 6-1971 

21 6 1071 

20-6-1971 

1. Demand Uabihtiea— 




(a) Demand depoeita— 




(i) From banks 

166.11 

160 20 

128 62 

(li) From othare.. 

2,677.64 

2,661 03 

2,268 94 

(6) Borrowings from banka .. 

31 23 

44 66 

23 64 

(e) Others 

166.19 

163.13 

137.40 

2. Time Uabihtiee— 




(o) Time depoaite— 




(i) From banks 

35 80 

31 19 

31.27 

(u) Prom others . 

f,402 07 

3,390 42 

2,893 60 

(6) Borrowings from banka .. 

11.22 

7 40 

6 44 

(e) Others 

88 09 

43.62 

29.46 

8. Afgregali dcpotiti (1) (a) (ii)+(l) (o) 

4,079.61 

4,651.46 

5,142.54 

4. Borrowlngt front Reserve Bank 

iji.at 

125.49 

274 94 

(a) Against usanoe biUa and/or pro- 




mioBory notes 

71.06 

60 47 

94 62 

(b) Others 

60 26 

60 02 

182 42 

6. Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 




notified Bank and the State Qovem- 




mente .. 

63 33 

61.11 

61.71 

6 Cash .. .. 

175 20 

176 13 

163 29 

7. Balances with Reeerve Bank 

20S 68 

701 03 

176 66 

8. Cash end bslsnces with Reserve Bank 

383 88 

377 14 

329 94 

9 8 as per cent of 3 

6 31 

6 23 

6 39 

10. Balanoe with other banks in ourrent 




aoooimt . 

7.3 14 

68 00 

61 69 

11. Money at call and short noiioe 

45 70 

46 49 

84 62 

12 Investments lu Oovemment seonntiei 

1,364 89 

1,301 94 

1.182 67 

13. 12 as per oent of 8 

*22 45 

22 61 

22 01 

14, Advanoee— 




(a) Loans, cash orediU and over¬ 




drafts 

3,761 10 

3.750 23 

3,420 34 

(b) Due from banks . 

38 79 

35 73 

47 61 

15. inland bills purohased and dis 




ouuntmi 

72S 30 

713 41 

635 20 

10. Foroigu bills purohased and die 




oounttid 

20.') 00 

215 1.3 

ISO 79 

17 Total Bank Credit (14 (0)4 16 4-16) .. 

4,687 52 

|4 ,704 77 

4.142 33 

18 17 AH per cent of 3 

77 10 

1 77 76 

80-24 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 

(TU m ororee) 



May 21, 
1971 

Variation ovor proooding 

Week 1 Month | Tear 

Money Supply with the I'ubllc.. 

7,357 

7 

45 

744 

Currency with the Piiblie .. 

4,566 

— S3 

64 

358 

Depoeit Money with the I*ubho ... 
Factors affecting Money Supply 

Net Hank Crwbt to Qovomnieni 

2,791 

+ 26 

— 9 

891 

Sector 

Net Bank Credit to Commercial 

6,7.35 

28 

183 

881 

Sector 

Not Foreign KiLohauge Assets of 

2.022 

— 3 

— 63 

125 

Banking Seebir 

560 

8 

17 

— 114 

Oilier faoUirs .. .. ,. 

- 000 

— 35 

— 102 

— 148 


RBI INDEX NUMBERS OF SECURITY PRICES 

(1901-62^100) 


Groups 

Week ended 


?9 5 1971 

I 6-1971 

30 5-1070 


Debenfures -Ail-india 

92 7 

93 t 

93 4 

Preference Shares Alt India 

Variable Dividend Industrial Securities 

84 6 

86 3 

88 1 

Agru-iiltiire und Alliwl Activitici 

88 6 

88 2 

87 0 

liintng ernl Quarrying . 

53 3 

54 2 

55 0 

Prucim-iirtg nod Manuiactunug 

96 3 

97 5 

04 1 

All-India-Total 

99 3 

100-7 

97 Z 

Rcnlonal 

i^ndiay 

109 7 

112 4 

110 0 

Calcutta 

90 6 

96 6 

01 8 

Madras .. .. i 

88 6 

88 6 

86 4 

Ahmedabad 

78 0 

79 2 

81.7 

Delhi. 

112.8 

116 6 

118.1 






































‘COMMERCE' ALt-INDIA HOTEL. GUIDE 


, VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G. ROAD 
COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN, AMERICAN PLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone: 33211 Telegrams : 

I Lines GRAND 

Centrally Situated for 

Rail Station, Air & Sea Ports 


CASINO 

COCHIN 3 



HOTEL 

S. INDIA 


At Cochin In Wlllihgdon Island, very 
close to Harbour Terminus Railway 
Station and Airport with 32 Double¬ 
rooms—All Alr-conditloned. H. & C. 
running water, private baths with bath 
Tubs and telephone in every room. 
Air-conditioned Restaurant and Bar. 
Our speciality Is moderate charges. 

TELEX ’XASINO" CN: 314 

TELEGRAM “CASINO" 

TELEPHONES *247, *277—* Line* 


HOTEL BOMaAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marine Drive, Bembeyl 
TOUR HOME J^AY FROM HOME 
EUROPBAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHERE 
AIrcomlltloned A Non-AIrcondltleneS 
Rooms feeing tho Riw. AtrcendltloneS 
Renquot Room end Conference Room, 
for Dinner end Deneing Ploesure 

THE FLAMINGO 

(AIrcondItlonsd Ratuurant) 

Indian and Continental Culalnei. 
Telephone No. 2992M (Ten llnea). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd, 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
and next to the Solf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running vrater 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondi- 
tloned Bed Rooms; Airconditioned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
facilities. 

Telephone No. 25171(6 Ilnei) 
Telegraphic address: WEST END 
Telex: Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAQE 
HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXQTING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, Bytulla, Bombay>27 
Gram: LASCALLA Phone: 379956 

Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

BInny’s Road, Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer 3k Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; Alrcondl- 
cloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. B4094 (7 lines) 
Telegrtphlc eddress : ** CONNEMARA ” 
Telex : Madru 486 Grade—Rve Star 


for a Princely Treatment it is Always 

RITZ HOTEL 

ryu.v ArWCONOmONCD. OIN(N<a ROOM PRiNCrS 
qgSTAUWANT SPACIOUS I OUNOC FACIl ITICS FOR 
a^QUCTS AND CON'/FNTIONS SWIMMING POOL. 
NOUReTTC CLUtt TENNIS COURT ALL ROOMS 

VAerePULLV FURNISHCD with attached hath* 

_ eUNMNO MOT AND COLO WATCR-LUXLWy 
TAXiCs AND TCLtx srnvicEa. 

RITZ HOTEL, Hyderabad 

Te ateke jrovr Jtiy atmorik/e 



The Tourists' Paradise in Mysore 

ePACIOUB ROOMS WITH A rTACHEO OATHS, DINING 
ROOM, BAR. OVCRLOOKING FAMOUS DRINOAVAN 
SAROCN WITH COLOURFUL ILLUMINATIONS CVCRV 
DAY. FAaUTiea for CONFCRENCCS a 
CONVENTIONS. CONTHsifiNTAL/lNOlANfeOUTM 
«NO>AN oeucAcira. 

HOTEL KR18HNARAJA8AQAR. Mysore 
li a l gK SUsg IwIMsy Ur t*e butf exaewt/re 


gjaas^i mTTTTTTI IMl '4 

^f^lL^iiininiTTTTTtlflft 



HOTEL METROPOLE 

Amidst the Splendours of Mysore 

AIRCONCMnONED ROOMS. SPACKXIS LOUNOC. 
eiMNCI ROOM. BAR; CONTINENT 
MOIAN CUISiNe. lOEALLV I 
GONFERCNCM AND OONVENTIONa 

HOTEL METROPOCe. Myaors 
ibr emferteMt eoy ea* «uq eiUtae . 


Motet NATARAfM 

MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY T.l«ilwn.! mitt 
Telex: fist Qfsmat Hotel Rq|» 




V.I.P S stop here 
so very often ! 

Smmam om ewe tw ttae ateotfa. b«iKlk««. md whiwa 
AM wm knee iMy like re* ctryei • tHitdi a wnaty 

Aa*. e aaaraa, Swy fo far tfwc akahra lafnachtRg talae 
•tamaftarB • atUck fa a aarywfcara le taiBaoc. 

AaA tafara ikay ara aoM. lA* » caMa tha 
awafarfal fadwtaa* Wawre cafafaw. «*a variavr 
^pawaiai fa da aOOIIAOO aa« nAflUT •auaaraaw 
area ay » t—faa m tAMiLl CoaMufht Mbba 


BMDOSr HOTEL rVT.im 

IMk Mm Oalbfatd 




























fNDIAN DYESTUFF INDUSTRIES'UMITED 

Mafattal House, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay 20 BR. 

Ptiona: 29119B O Telex: 011-2460 Q Grams; I^^VICO' 










BOMBAY. JUNE 19, 1971 


lyU IP No. 3137 


tr 


More Steel But at Higher Price? 
Ceylon: Tears Over Indian Onion 
Impediments for Plastics 
Monsoon and Commodity Survey 

—Commerce Research Bureau 



annoiiiKes' 

a drastic rednetjon In toes! 


Air-India offers heavy reductions under our 
Affinity Group Travel Scheme. For many sectors, 
the reduction amounts to over Rs. 2000/-. 

What is an affinity group? 

, It is an association that has been in existence 
for 6 months prior to travel with a common 
objective or activity other than travel. In case of 
travel to the Americas the association must be 
of at least two years standing. 


and the Rotary Club, sports assoclationsi gym¬ 
khanas, choirs, dramatic and musical groups elCi 
Minimum requirements: 
if you are a member of any of the above affinity 
groups for a minimum period of 6 months prior 
to travel you may be entitled to the reduction. 
You have to travel together throughout your 
lourney and your group should not be smaller 
than 15 persons. 


Examples: Educational Institutions like schools 
or colleges of Arts, Music, Science, Engineering, 
Medicine, Catering; professional groups like 
associations of lawyers, physicians, surgeons, 
pathologists, teachers, artists: clubs like Lions 


Besides the large reduction under our Affinity 
Group Scheme, Air-India gives you that extra 
something, if you haven’t been abroad in the 
past 3 years. 

SubjHl io approval of all Covis, 
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MOSCOW Direct via DELHI 
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7704 
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LONDON 
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4249 
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NEW YORK 
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for full daUlls and a list of oihar 
atations to whtch thaia faras apply, 
post this coupon to any of our 
56 offices located closest to you 
or your Travel Agent. 
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This giant ship was completed 
in record time- thanks to the 
engineers, technicians- and lOL. 



That's right lOL. 
lOL electrodes and arc welding 
equipment wore the natural 
choice for the welding of this 
ship's hull Natural because 
they have been the pioneers in 
India in these and many other 
allied fields Manufacture of 
automatic arc welding consu¬ 
mables, for instance Or install¬ 
ation of entire pipeline systems 
for supply of gases Or oxygen 
for high altitudes Or, nitrogen 
for malleablismg and annealing 
furnaces Or. but one has to 
stop somewhere 
Today, new frontiers are being 
opened 10 L have already 
launched on manufacture of air 
separation plant and associated 
cryogenic equipment Plans are 
being drawn up for furtlier 
diversification into new areas 
and for improving the existing 
lange of products 
By constantly innovating, lOL 
have always kept abreast of the 
latest technology And with 
their products and technical 
services, help the nation s 
defence forces, steel mills, 
fertilizer and chemical plants 
and the engineering industry.-^ 
Their international association 
has enabled lOL to bring the 
latest advances and research 
abroad to the service of Indian 
industry. 

' Indian Industry 
needs Indian Oxygen. 
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HONOLULU LOS ANGELES. 

Arrive Honolulu at 11.35 hrs Connections to 38 US cities 
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More steel but at a higher price? 


IT IS possible that steel supplies will improve this year not enurcly 
on account of larger imports but also because of lugher domestic 
production. Not that one can be sure of a better performance by our 
steel industry, which essentially means by Hindustan Steel whose 
three plants account for a rated capacity of 5 9 miUion tonnes out of 
a total of 8 9 million tonnes in terms of steel ingots, Dunng 1970-71 
HSL*s contnbuUon to production was only 3 6 million tonnes and 
with Indian Iron also working much below its capacity, the total out¬ 
put was no more than 5 95 million tonnes. This meant a declmc m 
output from 1968-69, when it was of the order of 6 3 million tonnes, 
instead of there being an upswing in production Even if we go by 
the rate pixxluctioa during the first quarter of the cunent year, 
the chances are that we might just cross the six million-tonne mark 
These figures do raise serious doubts about the HSL giving to the 
country an additional million tonnes of saleable steel dunng 1971-72 
whidi the Union Steel Ministry promised earlier this year. Neverthe¬ 
less, one should hope with the Steel Ministry that the efforts being 
curready made to increase the capacity utilisation of the HSL would 
bring some results. That there is enough scope for this is evident 
from the fhet that even in 1970-71 Duigapur was still working at 39 


per cent ot the capacity m isrms of steel ingots, Rourkela at 57 
per cent and Bhihu at 77 per cent As against this Tata ^tcel could 
work to over 85 per cent of the capacity which should be considered 
satisfactory 

Official spokesmen have repeatedly stated that the failure of the 
HSL to make reasonable use of ihc facilities available to it was 
partly on account of operational difficulties and partly because of 
disturbed industrial relations Fortunately, there are signs that the 
workers are in a mood to respond belter to the needs of the situation 
faced by the country As the Steel Minister, Mr S. MoLan Kumara- 
mangalam, has said, the recent wage agreement for the steel industry, 
reached through bipartite negotiations has created an atmosphere 
conducive to better employer-employee relations. The negotiatmg 
committee is to continue to function with a major objective of sup¬ 
porting every effort to increase productivity. The Government has 
also been encouraged to propose that two representatives of the 
woikcrs should sit on the Board of the HSL, and this proposal, 
according to the Steel Minister, has been given a warm welcome by 
the workers’ representatives If all these measures indeed lead to the 
hoped for healthy industrial reladons, one major obstacle to the 



expansion of steel oulp<it will have been overcome. It is when 006 
turns to the operational difficulties that one gets doubts about the 
progress being made. The spokesmen of neither the Steel Ministry 
nor the HSL have clearly spelied out the steps being taken so that 
the Government steel plants do not continue to be plagued by tech¬ 
nical and operational difficulties. Reports have it that the HSL is in¬ 
clined to look upon Durgapur as a pennanent liability; if true, this is 
most disturbing. If Rouikcla could be set on the right path after 
experiencing problems of ihc same dimensions as faced by Durga- 
pur, there is no reason why an>onc should be pessimistic about the 
tatter making its optimum contribution to the efficient functioning of 
steel industry and m the process showing profits. In any case, the 
challenge will have to bo faced If drastic remedial measures are to 
be undertaken, they will have to lx; enforced 

So long as the HSL does not set its house in order, its plea that 
the costs of prt)ducuon arc rising and that it should be compensated 
for the same by higher retention prices, even if justified, is likely to 
be dismissal as an attempt to cover its inefficiency. Presumably, 
the Chairman of the IISL. Mr K. T. Chandy. is aware of this Tins 
is why in Ins jeecnt statement he has talked of a 10 per cent use m 
the cost of pioduclion, at the same time saying that the HSL will 
not demand a price rise at this stage but would try to offset part of 
the higher cost by higher production. But Mr Chandy is not alone in 
drawing atlemion to the escalation in the costs of producing steel. 
The private sector steel units have already made a representation 
to the CjONcrnrnciit for higher prices. 

I heir <ase is that the ckment of Rs 9 provided m last year’s 
increase of Rs 75 in steel prices on account of the wage settlement 
has been most inadequate. Moreover, the costs of some of the raw 
materials and refractories ha\c moved up and the recent railway 
budget will inllatc the cost of transport of coal and other goods 
lata Steel could also aiguc that with Us current satisfactoiy utili¬ 
sation of capacity there arc limUations to further unprovcmcnl If 
the costs of prtxiuctioii coukl lie liroughl down through technical 
and other innovatioixs, this would ncal funds. The company’s Rs 106- 
crorc progiamnic for replacements and modernisation is not having 
a smooth passage because of the difficullics in raising resources. The 
planned debenture issue of Rs 20 ciojcs is still not sanctioned be¬ 
cause of the dispute that has developed over the question of giving 
Government financial insliiiiiians ilie right to convert iheir loaned 
amounts inu> equity. If the Government is not going to budge from 
its policy on the conversion right it must at least indicate the way 
resources can be raised for the modernisation programme whicli 
could help in bringing down thv cost of production. Otherwise, 
Ttsco will have to generate enough internal resources to be plough¬ 
ed back for financing the programme This can result only from 
higher prices for steel. In that eventuality it may be wiser for the 
Government to reduce the excise levy of Rs 150 per tonne so that 
tfje consumer docs not have to pay more for his steel. Higher steel 
prices would only set in motion .i chain icaction that would add to 
the inflationary forces. 

Boundaries of savings 

'JpiIEi leplies of the Hmon Finance Mnister. Mr Y B Chavan, to 

the debates on the Union Budget in the two Houses of Parliament 
aic significant iii that thc> seek to spell out the principles on which 
his fiscal policy as embodied in this year’' Budget was based. This 
aspect of the question was gcneially ignored by the Members of 
Parliament who paiticipatcd in tlio debate Their main criticism has 
been that the Budget is antithetic to socialism and that it is ds'void 
of a strategy to promote growth. I he arguments were on familiar 
lines. It was contended (hat ilic indncct taxes would push up prices 
bccaitso the pri.)duccrs would be in a position to pass on the burden 
to the consvHiicr. This would affect the a>st of living which is already 
at an unconscionably high level. The direct taxes would discourage 
savings and investment and would give a further fillip to tax evasion. 
All this would result in a deceleration in economic growth and in 
the, r^te ,of expansion of employment opportunities. 


It was not difficult for Mr Chavan to reply to these arguments. 
Once the need for extra tax e0ort was recognised, any tmpofitioii 
of fresh taxation would necessarily mean imposition oft some burden 
somewhere. It is quite logical to argue that if the burden falls on 
the producers economic growth would suffer and if it falls on con¬ 
sumers the cost of living would rise. This time the members did 
not emphasise the need for reducing non-Plan expenditure. This 
could be partly due to the fact that all that could be said on the 
subject has already been said. There was also the realisation that 
with the influx of refugees from East Bengal it was difficult for the 
Union Government to economise on non-Plan expenditure. 
Mr Chavan in fiis reply argued that most of the non-Plan expendi¬ 
ture was on such items as defence, police, debt servicing, food 
subsidy and relief for East Bengal refugees. He referred to the 
interim relief given to Central Government employees which would 
cost the exct'.equcr Rs 106 crores. These are the constraints under 
which the Finance Minister had to formulate his Budget proposals. 

This being the situation. Mr Chavan confined himself to just 
two concessions. He agreed to withdraw the levy of 10 paise per 
kg on maida processed by roller flour mills in the organised sector. 
This would deny him a prospective revenue of Rs 7.4 crores. His 
other concession is the dropping of the proposal to increase the ex¬ 
cise duty on coarse cloth. This is a symlwlic gesture. TIic total 
revenue expected in the whole year on this count would not have 
amounted to more than Rs 16 lakhs and this would have been 
distributed among the States. 

Greater attention, therefore, must be focussed on that part of 
Mr C'havan’s replies where he throws some light on the principles 
underlying his fiscal proposals. Two of the principles should be of 
particular interest. One is that the policy of the Union Governmciii 
henceforward would be to increase the proportion of direct taxa¬ 
tion in the total tax revenue. The other is that not only was the 
Fuiance Minister anxious to impose a virtual ceiling on income 
but he w'as also opposed to the policy of encouraging savings be¬ 
yond a level where it led to accumulation of wealth It is under 
this principle, according to Mr Chavan, that the incentive for sav¬ 
ing m excevs of Rs 5.000 per annum has been diluted. 

riicre is a school of thought in the country which bdieves that 
tlic contribution of direct taxation m our total tax effort is not 
adet|uatc. In an ideal lax system the ratio between direct and 
indirect taxes should be 50: 50. Without going into the arguments 
for and against this point of view, it needs to be pointed out that 
the direct taxes cover a very nairow section of the population. The 
co-efficient of buoyancy is of the order of 0.77 only. This means 
that the yield from income lax rises less than proportionately 
with the rise m the national income. There seems to be some 
ground thus for stepping up the yield from direct taxation. The 
best way to do this, at the moment, is to bruig agricultural incomes 
within the ambit of taxable incomes. It is here that the co-operation 
of the States is desirable but is not forthcoming. Assuming that 
the Centre fails to induce the States to co-operate, the correction 
of the ratio between direct and indirect taxes will have a serious 
impact on the growth of the fHivate sector. A countervailing policy, 
therefore, would be to develop the pubUo sector at a rate faster 
than what prevails today. It is doubtful whether the Union Gov¬ 
ernment has resources in terms of finance and personnel to achieve 
such a higher rate. 

I'he decision to curb savings beyond a particular level so as to 
discourage accumulation of wealth cannot but lead to disincentive 
as far as savings and investment in the economy are concerned. It 
would be much better if straightforward ceilings on income and 
wealth are imposed. This will lead to gaps in the economic acti¬ 
vity of the more affluent sections erf our people at a time when 
the growth impulse is disturbingly weak. This is the hazard .which 
we will have to face. The Union Government would do well to 
examine all the aspects of its x)Olicies before attempting to impie* 
ment them piecemeal. 




although the Government is in busi- 
A ness in a big way the Babus in the 
Finance^ Ministry have not yet grasped this 
elementary fact. Had it not been so, some 
of the top executives of our public sector 
undertakings would not be given a measly 
allowance of £10 to £12 per day while on 
tours abroad. Some may be given a little 
extra. But can anyone expect these execu¬ 
tives to dio on equal terms big business 
abroad, such as selling our goods to give a 
boost to exports, striking a big steel deal to 
import this badly needed raw material for 
our engineering industry, or buying ships 
and power equipment and other machinery 
costing millions of pounds? Businessmen 
abroiad enjoy large expense accounts and 
they expect our official businessmen also 
to extend hospitality on the same scale as 
they do. How can you do this even on an 
allowance of £15 per day when your host 
may book a suite for you in a decent hotel 
thinking that the chairman of a large cor¬ 
poration would require this facility to re¬ 
ceive suppliers or agents or collaborators? 
Many public sector executives have gone 
through embarrassing moments when they 
found that their daily hotel bills were much 
more than the daily foreign exchange allow¬ 
ance granted to them. In such a situation 
they would either change the hotel after a 
day or two or throw a hint to their foreign 
suppliers to look after them. The economy 
that is being practised in granting foreign 
exchange allowances to executives of our 
public and private sectors is an economy 
conceived by a clerk without imagination. 
Eventually this does not turn out to be 
economy because those who look after our 
executives abroad get an upper hand in 
negotiations at a fantastically cheap price. 
It is better to sanction £50 a day to our pub¬ 
lic sector executives than to overpay thousands 
of pounds in business deals. T understand 
that a former Governor of the Reserve Bank 
of India was also exercised over this ab¬ 
surd situation which harms the national in¬ 
terest in every way. He even made an at¬ 
tempt to persuade the Finance Ministry to 
be liberal, but the bureaucracy of the Minis¬ 
try did not budge. I am against any extra¬ 
vagant use of public funds, but here 
is an issue where a liberal and .sensible alti¬ 
tude would eventually prove more eco¬ 
nomical. 


★ 

I am not surprised that the Soviet quis¬ 
ling Dr Husak’s Govcmincnt in Prague has 
declared India out of bounds for Czech 
tourists. Dr Husak’s Government is report¬ 
ed to have circulated a note that 0:cch tour¬ 
ists are not to be allowed to go to India 
which has been bracketed with Yugoslavia 
and the UAR as a capitalist country. This 
is particularly surprising because New Delhi 
kept servile silence at the time of the Rus¬ 
sian invasion of Czechoslovakia in August 
1968. Incidentally, this also should be an 
cye*opencr to the so-called spineless^ neutral 
powers who hold laughable summits in Cairo 
or Belgrade. However, even when New 
Delhi, Cairo and Belgrade tilt towards the 
Soviet Union, they will never be accepted 
as equals. In the final analysis those who 
are out of the Soviet empire are candi¬ 
dates for eventual liquidation. Whatever 
may be ram’s views about China, it ought to 
^ recorded that at the time of the Russian 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, China was the 
only nmjor country which publicly condeom- 
eA thft military onslausht of the Soviet 
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Union on her small and helpless ally. China 
had her own rea.sons for condemning the 
Soviet Union. But tlie fact that she did do 
so was more important than the indifference 
of the then Johnson Administration in the 
United States. In fact. President Johnson 
was angry with the Czechs because they 
spoiled his chances of going to Moscow for 
a summit with the Kremlin bosses. The 
American attitude at the time of the C/ccho- 
slovak invasion strengthened the Chinese 
charge that the world was ruled by the con¬ 
cealed alliance of the two super-powers. 
Having .said this one should concede the fact 
that Czechoslovakia is not a free country and 
the designation of India as capitali.st or 
otherwise by the Czech viceroys of Moscow 
is irrelevant to the friendship between the 
free people of IivJia and the temporarily sub¬ 
jugated people of Czechoslovakia. 

# 

What wc have been preaching all the 
time the Jesuits of Mexico have decided to 
practise. Wc arc complaining that all our 
academic talents are concentrated in urban 
areas and that the rural areas are staned 
of even tolerable educational facilities. But 
our public school mentality does not permit 
us to look beyond a few cities. This is why 
I was thrilled to learn that the Jesuits of 
Mexico have proposed to close down one of 
Mexico’s best schools in order that these 
Roman Catholic educationists could de¬ 
vote their lime to the cause of the rural poor. 
The Jesuits have more than 30 years of 
experience in providing Mexico’s ruling elite 
and professional classes with education of 
the highest standard. But now they have 
decided to turn their back on the cloistered 
school in order to tackle the education of 
the rural masses. The only comparable 
instance that comes to my mind of such a 
case is that of the late Nanabhai Bhatt, the 
great Gandhian educationist of Gujarat, who 
all of a sudden closed down his institution. 
Dakshinamoorti in Bhavnagar, and went to 
the rural areas and established Gram 
Dakshinamoorti. 

What weighed with the Jesuits is the 
imperative need for a reorientation of the 
Mexican educational system. According to 
them, this system does not at present bring 
light and learning to the under-privileged 
classes. Nor does it help improve the gene¬ 
ral level of education in a country where, 
according the UNESCO figures, the illite¬ 
rate number 10 million in a population of 
48 million. What has appalled the Jesuits 
is the fact that, in the age-group 15 to 19, 
only 4 per cent of the children of the Mexi¬ 
can poor can afford to attend school. The 
parents of the 2,500 pupils in the school 
have received an 18-month notice during 
which the Jesuits will wind up their institu¬ 
tion and the parents transfer the children to 
other schools. When dispersed in different 
parts of the Mexican countryside, the 
Jesuits will endeavour, as they have de¬ 
clared, *'tD inculcate attitudes of service and 


not reproduce the compciitive and possessive 
mentality'’ of present-day upper-class educa¬ 
tion. 

★ 

Recently Dr Giscla Bonn, the famous 
German TV writer and journalist, inter¬ 
viewed the Prime Minister, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi, for the German TV network. Dr. 
Bonn asked the Prime Minister numerous 
qucslion.s. Quite a few of them related to 
the growth of Mrs Gandhi’s personality. 
The whole interview is an exhilarating docu¬ 
ment on one woman talking to another. I 
would like to record the Prime Minister’s 
reply to the following question: 

O. : Madame Prime Minister, what has 
been your most intense experience? And who 
are the people who have influenced you 
most? 

A. : 7 have led a life of such excite^ 
nient and such intense involvement with the 
happeninf*s around me. that it is difficult to 
isolate any happeninff. But the first thing 1 
renu tnber for instance is when we burnt our 
foreign clothes, and it made a deep impact, 
because I was practically a baby then. Then 
of course there were all the experiences of 
the hardship of the freedom struggle. Our 
house was constantly being raided, our 
things being removed, people were being 
arrested, and all my life ! was interviewing 
people, whether my relatives or others, in 
prison. Then I organised my own children's 
organisation, so we had a lot of excitement, 
people being shot, wc having to turn nurse, 
doctor, everything at different stages. And of 
course all this time there was very much the 
influence of my grandfather, my parents, and 
of course Mahattyia Gandhi who was like an 
elder figure all the time with the family. 

Then I had the great good fortune to go 
to Tagore's University. It was an entirely 
different world, so peaceful. '^Shantiniketan'*, 
with the whole art, music, which / had never 
known at all before. It opened up an entirely 
ncH’ dimension in my life. Even in my house, 
you know, my father's friendships were with 
artists, writers, scientists, so that one did 
nicer those people. J would say that although 
I have met a lot of the great people of the 
world d have met Einstein and many people 
like that— I think that the influence is more 
that of the many smaller people one meets 
because it is more subtle. I think when you 
meet a great man there is a certain amount of 
resistance to he influenced, but its the small- 
er people, the principals of the schools ami 
colleges I have been to, and I would .say my 
children have influenced me also, ft seems 
strange because sometimes you think it’s 
more the other way round. It’s a process. It 
is not that you are influenced and -fullstop. 
But it is a process all the time. The people 
you meet and experiences you have, they 
change you all the time. That is the only way 
you can stay alive, because if you stop that 
process then you are not really alive. 




MARKET GOSSIP 


Dearer loans 

^HE Tnion Of vf i''nimt Hk inn incfd 

lh<‘ Jjr I riln ( of it, t(rro\ .nr pro¬ 
gramme foi Ih.' (urrtnr j* v Throurh 
tht^*e ci-ih Ium lorivi r lo»n >hort 

moflium and Innr dal4 li ll-f* Of)V('rnmLnl 
propose> io rare* R, ^7") vicrcs or 75 per 
cent of the a/fgi* f* itf ' bonovtinrs 4)C 
Rs 500 crni^s pinvificd f( r m the Budget 
All the three loins 17) per cent 1978 5 25 
per c'cnt 1986 rnd 5 75 per rent ‘^001 are 
to bo issued M pTir Subscription> will be 
received from Tuly 1 to 2 and the '■ecun¬ 
ties of lhe» 4 5 per* rent 1971 loan will be 
accepted for conversion .it par 

The intircst rates are higher by 0 25 
per cent as (omp.ired to those on loans 
tor comparable periods tloited last year 
This lb in line with the expectations in 
the market that Govornmtmt borrowings 
will reflect the higher cost of raising 
money There has been a departure from 
last year’s policy of issuing only one loan 
of 30 years maturity in the first phase 
Presumably the issue of m^bum- and 
short-loim loins at ibK stage is to lap the 
banking furids These institution-, usually 
prefer to invc'st then funds m tht shori- 
trf'rm loins But they have now been 
offered a wider rhouo wuth thi issue of 
Hhoil- and iiieiiiiim-d.ited loarr The 
subscription to the 5 75 per cent 2001 loan 
will mainly com'^ from the I.ih Insurance 
rorporatiim whose mvestmi nts arc fx 
peeled to bo about Rs 50 crores 

The bulk of the 4 5 per cent 1971 loan 
which matures on July 1 and will bo uc- 
cept^cd for conveision is held by the 
Hesc^rve Bank The outstandings total 
Rs 332 JO croics With the Government 
reseiving the right to ret<iin subscription 
up to 10 pei cent m excess of the notified 
amount, the gross borrowings in the first 
phase could be as high a-, Rs 413 5 crores 
The net boi rowings would thorefoie, vary 
between Rs 42 90 erores and Rs 81 40 crores 
This in turn will mean that m the second 
phase possibly in September, the Govem- 
ment wull have to mobilise additional net 
b)irowings of Rs 55 crores to Its 85 crores 
since the Budget takes into accouni net 
boiTowMngs of Rs 136 29 cix>ies 'Fhe borrow¬ 
ings figure will bo fixed accordingly In all 
probability, the Government may not have 
to come out with r floatation of more than 
Rs 75 crores since th'^ borrowings in July 
are expected to pr<ive o success, Comlitions 
xn the money market are eas\ and the 
inter-bank call money rite is 4 5 oer cent 
This is an indication along with othc^r data, 
of the ta^v position of the banks The 
Glovernmcnt cm ..bo depend on good sup¬ 
port fiom piovident funds and other insti¬ 
tutional invcstois Onlv ihc individual in¬ 
vestor may not tik^ much interest □ 


Banks and proxy wars 

vyHETHER the pnvite si.LUr likes it or 
not, u IS mvitim ku\tinmcnt finan¬ 
cial institutions to t kc euatci lUtCTO^t m 
the management of tin c*orporaie secloi 
This IS the direct lesuU of the proxy wars 
that have been witnessed m three major 


companies Th iilitudc of b inks w is the 
ciucial factor tliat decided la i vear the 
fate of lhf‘ miiuigemcnt of the Ind'an 
Iron and Steel ( ompany Tht same may 
be the case with the National Rayon Cor- 
poiation lud Sinthetics and Chemicals 
whcse annu d meetings aio slated to 
held in the next few weeks Here besides 
the banks the T IC’ will also be hi the pic¬ 
ture mor-* in the case of Synthetics and 
Chemicals In fact, the LlC is putting up 
one of its senior officials, Mr J T Rana- 
dive as a candidate for the Board of 
Dire tors of Synthetics and Chemicals 

The in-fighting m the NRC has already 
resulted in the intervention of the Com¬ 
pany Law Board and the possibility of 
two government direclois being nominated 
IS there The contest m this company is 
beiween the Chinais and Kapadias with 
the latt^'r seeking to have the dominant 
voice in the manigement The Kapadias 
and then fnrnds claim that in a sliaight 
content with Chm.,is thrv will have their 
nominees for the Boaril of Directors 
elected on the stiength of then hohimgs 
and proxies But they ilso kno v that it 
IS the bcinks which will have a decisive 
say in th.-^ lesulis 3’heso m titulions are 
holding noirlv onc-sweth oi 80 000 out of 
4 95 lakh '■hues of the ce)inp.iny Tn 
respect of shaus pledged wirh them by 
the bonoweis the banks can exercise the 
voting Tight Rither, it is the Reserve 
Bank of India which will direct the com¬ 
mercial banks as to what they should do 
at the innual meeting—w'hethci they 
should abst.iin oi whether they should 
vote for the candidates of Chmais or those 
of Kapadias or whether they should vote 
on the individual merits of different candi¬ 
dates The Lie s holdings m the NRC are 
very small 

The annual general meeting of Synthe¬ 
tics and Chemicals is tiue to be held on 
June 29 and it will see a tnal of strength 
between the Kilachand Group, which cur¬ 
rently controls the management, and the 
Firestone Tyie and Rubber Company who 
are their foreign collaborators Firestone 
for two y'^ais now has not been seeing 
eye to eye with Kilachands and saw to it 
thit last year Kilachand Devchand Pvt 
Ltd lost its sole-selling agen(y of Synthe¬ 
tics and Chemicals This year the Fire- 
stcine representative, Mr F J Reighley, is 
1 ■»-<x)ntesting the election to the Board of 
Directors Firestone, which holds 25 per 
cent oi the paid-up capital of the c*om- 
pany, has also announced that n would 
support Dr J D Bdiinerjce Mr J N 
Heredia and Mr Karl Keshawala who will 
bo opposing Mr S L KHloskai Mr Pravin- 
ch-indn V Gandhi and Di R C Cooper 
w'ho, accoiding to Mr Reighley invariably 
upport Kilachands In this company the 
Lie and its subsidiaries together hold 
63 000 shares and the banks 50 000 shares 
These institutions, therefore, can tilt the 
balance according to their attitude Q 


Beating the speculator 

week a conference was scheduled to 

meet in Mexico city to devise measures 
to ensure that the price of silver reflected 
Us scarcity The Mexico Government 
obviously wmrned that prices of silver 
should have fallen when there is an 
acknowledged shortage of silv^ in the | 
sense that new production has for the past ! 
few yeais been smaller than the annual 
demand for the white metal. During the 
current vear, the deficit would be of the 
order of 150 million ounces against ait esti¬ 
mated consumption of 400 million ounces 
And yet, a Mexico Government spokesman 
has pointed out that the price of silver has 
dropped from $2 48 per ounce m June 1968 
to $160 

Why has this happened Mexico has 
traced the cause to the shrewd policy of 
the Silver Users’ Association, the mam 
(onsumer bloc on the New York market, 
which led to a panic among speculators 
and hoarders who began clumping silver 
IS fast cis possible around the turn of the 
year The Mexico Government feels that 
speculation has to be curbed as a first 
moisiirp in restoring silver prices to their 
true level Ilenrc this ccnference of 
Mexico Peii .1 Canada and Australia 
whicli b'^tweon them account for 78 per 
cent of the world silver production, with 
the UB md other interests It will be some 
time before results of the conference* are 
knowm but Ihcv should be of interest to 
this country T ot of silver is smuggled 
out of India and the organisers of the con- 
ferenie arc not overlooking the fact that 
the woilds largest dockDile of silver is in 
India though in the form of silverware 
and other articles which they estimate at 
between 2 000 million and 7 000 million 
ounces In any plan drawn Mexico would 
like to ensure the co-operation of India to 
make its implementation a success □ 

Worry over sugar 

\)^HATEVER the sugar industry might 

feel about the recent rise m prices, say 
in Maharashtra, the Chief Minister, Mr * 
V P Naik, IS obviously worried He has 
said that the State Cabinet had decided to 
urge the Centre to release more sugar for 
sale to arrest the rising prices The Gov¬ 
ernment also proposes to a,sk the sugar m- 
diistrv to give some quantity of sugar to 
the Government for distribution through 
fair price shops 

Mr Naik docs not believe that the re¬ 
cent rise m price, which ha ,5 taken the level 
to about Rs 2 per kg is the result of de¬ 
control Rather he feels that an artificial 
scarcity is being created This view, in 
fact reflects the misgivings created among 
sugar trade circles about the efficacy of the 
mechanism of monthly releases The trade 
has been complaining that of late factories 
in the co-operative and joint stock sectors 
have been turning down its tenders on the 
plea that the prices offered are not ade¬ 
quate The sugar industry would do well 
not to ignore the plea of Mr Naik and the 
trade Otherwise it is likely to invite the 
wrath of the public. (See also Survey,) □ 



















SURVEY 


IMPEDIMENTS FOR PLASTICS 

¥F the investment and umpluyment figures 

are to be taken as yardsticks, the plas¬ 
tics industry in the country is already an 
important sector of our industrial struc¬ 
ture, Already, over Rs RH) crores have 
been invested in this industry which pro¬ 
vides employment for nearly 100,000 
people. But even then the industry cannot 
be said to have come of age since the lines 
of development are comparatively small in 
number. All over the world extensive use 
is being made of plastics in construction, 
engineering, packaging, electronics, power 
distribution and many other industries. 
Engineering plastics in particular arc fast 
developing as substitutes for metals in the 
construction industry. Jn our own country, 
which depends heavily on imports of non- 
ferrous metals, the growth of engineering 
plastics should indeed bo an important ob¬ 
jective of the industry and the Govern¬ 
ment. But such a development is impos¬ 
sible to visualise unless plastic products 
are made competitive cost-wise in relation 
to conventional materials. It is the inability 
of the plastic products to stand this lest 
which is preventing them from making 
inroads into fields they should. And it 
looks as though the Government is not 
going to be helpful in bringing down the 
costs. 

The petrochemicals are admittedly the 
cheapest source of raw materials for plas¬ 
tics. But with the recent changes in tax 
holiday allowance, abridging the list of 
priority industries and increases in the 
price of naphtha, the cost of production 
in this industry is moving up, Mr Arvind 
N. Mafatlal, Chairman of the National 
Organic Chemical Industrio.s Ltd (Nocil), 
has estimated that in the two years 1971 
and 1972 the company would lose the tax 

heaefit that there would have been on 

Rs 3.17 crores if the tax holiday scheme 
were not disturbed. Additionally, the high¬ 
er price of naphtha and the rise in excise 
duty on certain items would put a burden 
of Rs 1 crore during a full year. And he 
added, the company would have to consid- 
n to what extent all this additional bur¬ 
den could bo passed on to the consumers 
who include plastics manufacturers. The 
Polyoleftris Industries, with which also 
Mr Mafatlal is associated, will be paying 
for ethylene Rs 70 per tonne more because 
of the rise of Rs 30 per tonne in the price 
of naphtha, and the cost of production of 
its products would thus go up. This is apart 
from the loss of tax benefits of a priority 
industry and the deprivation of a benefit to 
the extent of Rs 65 lakhs in the current 
year and next because of the change in the 
scheme of tax holiday. Not that Mr Mafat¬ 
lal was pessimistic about the growth of the 
two companies; on the contrary, he struck 
an optimistic note. But what is true of 
Nocil and PIX^ in regard to cost of produc¬ 
tion should also hold good for other 
petrochemical cmnplexes and plastic pro¬ 
duct manufacturers. In other words, we 
can look forward to a rise in prices of 
plastics, which would mean that there will 
be greater idttpediments in their way of 
orovinc comnetitfve in relation to ronven- 


tional materials. Further, if higher prices 
lead to a slowing down of the growth in 
demand for plastics, it would be the small- 
scale sector which would be particularly 
affected. Of the 4,600 plastic processing units, 
no less than 4,000 are in this sector. □ 

WHAT PRICE SUGAR ? 

'T'HE decontrol of .sugar was not entirely 
of the industry’s seeking. It would 
probably have been more satisfied for the 
present with a higher levy price, the aboli¬ 
tion of the differential excise duties on 
levy sugar and free sale sugar and the 
building up of a buffer stock. But now 
that the industry is decontrolled, there is 
an obligation on it to ensure the success 
of the policy in order that both the in¬ 
dustry and the consumer reap its benefits. 
This was presumably what was in the mind 
of the Union Agriculture Minister, Mr 
Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, in sounding the 
warning that the Government would not 
hesitate to regulate again the prices and 
distribution of sugar if it found that the 
industry or trade was not playing fair. The 
sugar industry, whether in the joint stock 
or the co-operative sector, should not over¬ 
look that the consumer expects the new 
policy not to result in additional burden on 
him. if not working in his favour. Even if 
the free market pricey had stabilised at the 
pre-decontrolled levels, it would have still 
meant that a household in urban and other 
areas where there was public distribution 
of sugar would have been paying more for 
its .sugar since the cheaper levy sugar would 
not have been available and it would have 
had to depend entirely on the free sugar 
market for its needs. 

During the current week sugar prices 
have been looking up even after the month¬ 
ly release uf four lakh tonnes. Doubts are 

already being expressed whether the 
mechanism of monthly releases would lead 
to a stabilisation of prices since several 
factories are reportedly turning down ten¬ 
ders from the traders on the ground that 
the prices offered are not adequate. The 
industry must prove these doubtmg 
Thomases wrong if it is really keen that 
the Government should pursue decontrol 
as a long-term policy. The argument of 
Mr S. K. Soniaiya at the annual general 
meeting of the Indian Sugar Mills Associa¬ 
tion that price variations are a normal fea¬ 
ture in a free economy will not carry con¬ 
viction with the public if the “normal fea¬ 
ture” means the paying of unduly high 
prices for sugar. Even a price of Rs 2 per 
kilo is not to the consumer’s liking. 

Obviously, the Government is keen 
that the industry should strengthen its 
hands in making decontrol a success. 
Mr Ahmed has conceded that the lowering 
of bank margin and a higher level of cre¬ 
dit to the industry had become important 
in view of the large sugar stocks of 2.1 
million tonnes with the industry at the 
close of last season and the anticipated 
production of 3.8 million tonnes this year. 
He has promised to take up the question 
of margin with the Reserve Bank and the 

nAtlnnaliSpri commercial hanks. Mr ftnmaivA 


has, in addition, suggested that, among 
other follow-up measures, suitable ad¬ 
justments be made in the fixation of 
minimum cane prices to protect the in- 
terest of low recovery zones. His conten¬ 
tion is that it Is unfair that while the 
sugar mills should be called on to pay 
higher prices, where the base sucrose re¬ 
covery is more than 9.4 per cent, there is 
no lowering of prices when recovery 
falls below the minimum. He has proposed 
that provision should be made for discount 
in cane prices for decline in recovery be¬ 
low the base level at the rate of 6.6 paise 
for every 0.1 per cent decrease, subject to 
a floor recovery of 8 per cent. Whatever 
the attitude of the Government on this de¬ 
mand, the basic fact remains that in large 
parts of the country, particularly in the 
northern region, the yield and quality of 
cane need lo be improved if the sugar in¬ 
dustry is to be put on a stable footing. 
Mr Somaiya’s suggestion that encourage¬ 
ment should be given, particularly to the 
factories in the northern region, to get 
directly involved in cane development has 
much force in this context. This could be 
achieved by earmarking a certain percen- 
tage of areas in the factory zones for cane 
development by mills. This type of expe¬ 
riment in Maharashtra and in the southern 
region has paid good dividend, and there 
is no reason why similar results cannot be 
obtained in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. □ 

THE KING TAKES A HAND 

'T'HE prospect of India and Nepal conclud- 

ing a new trade and transit treaty has 
improved as a result of the visit of the 
King of Nepal to New Delhi last week. The 
talks he and his aides had with Mrs Indira 
Gandhi and some of the Central Minis¬ 
ters and officials have helped to narrow 
down the differences between the two 
Governments on the form and content of 
the new treaty. The negotiations had 
been deadlocked since November last 
year mainly over three issues; (a) whe¬ 
ther there should be an overall agreement 
covering both trade and transit or a treaty 
for each, (b) Nepal’s demand for an alter¬ 
native land route for the movement of 
goods via Hadhikapur on the West Bengal 
border and thence through East Bengal, 
and (c) the deflection of Nepalese goods 
like stainless steel, utensils and man-made 
fibres into India. Even after the expiry of 
the old trade and transit treaty, India as 
a gesture of goodwill to Nepal unilaterally 
decided to continue the facilities for th^ 
movement of goods to and from that 
country until new arrangements were 
worked out. 

One of the obstacles to the conclusion 
of a new treaty, namely, Nepal’s insistence 
on a trade exit route to East Baigal 
through Radhikapur, has been automatical 
ly removed because of the unfortunate 
developments in that wing of Pakistan, 
Hadhikapur has now lost its signlificimce 
for Nepal. Nevertheless^ India would be 
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repal*j8 trade. Nepal, on her part, would 
ppear to have resiled from her stand 
dat there should be two separate tree- 
ies as she probably now realises that a 
ombined trade and transit treaty will 
frve her national interests better. Simi- 
jrly, it seems the realisation has dawned 
n her that the deflection into the Indian 
larket of Nepalese goods based on import- 
d materials benefited individual entrepre- 
eurs and traders rather than the country 
s a whole. Now that the deadlock has 
een broken, thanks to the King himself 
aking a hand in the matter, there is no 
eason why the negotiations, which will 
le resumed in the third week of this month 
fter his return to Kathmandu from an 
ifficial tour of Afghanistan and the Soviet 
Jnion, should not be brought to a success- 
ul conclusion before long. □ 

iAlXY IN US COTTON 

jX^ITHIN just three or four weeks a 
remarkable change has come over 
he cotton crop picture in the United 
hates and production, it is now estimated, 
vill be of the order of 11.5 million bales 
nstead of 9 million bales as forecast in 
arly May. The drought in the Texas has 
)roken and farmers have made rapid pro¬ 
gress with planting. Mississippi, another 
mportant cotton growing region, is* ex- 
)eriencing ideal weather that has helped 
armers to replant all the cotton damaged 
;arlier. The United States thus may not 
,um into an importer from an exporter 
is was anticipated only a few weeks ago. 
Visualising such a possibility Japanese 
juyers had gone in for some brisk business 
md this, coupled with disruption of ex¬ 
ports of cotton from Turkey, had sent the 
cotton prices bouncing on the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The price trend has now 
aeen reversed, and the Japanese have 
reportedly withdrawn from the market. 
F’or the Indian cotton mill industry which 
is relying on the Government’s plans for 
importing 11 lakh bales of the fibre during 
the current cotton season to tide over the 
difficulties it is facing, these latest reports 
of the cotton crop prospects in the United 
States should bring some cheer. Otherwise 
it would have been pushed into a situation 
where inadequate quantities of cotton 
would have been available at very high 
prices, 

What should be of particular interest 
is that it has been possible for the world 
to get the changing picture of cotton pros¬ 
pects in the US at a remarkably fast pace. 
This is because of the well-knit official 
machinery that is in operation in the 
United States to give an accurate picture 
of the cotton situation at every possible 
stage during the season. Speculation is 
thereby curbed and market prices reflect 
the true supply and demand position. This 
was exactly what the outgoing Chairman 
of the Indian Cotton Mills Federation, Mr 
Radhakrishna R. Ruia, was driving at in 
demandirjg the setting up of an agency by 
the Government to provide a timely and 
reliable estimate of the cotton crop in the 
country. As he has pointed out, a depen¬ 
dable crop estimate will reduce the wide 
fiiucttiations in prices and possibly help save 
aocne foreign exchange by making it possible 
to plan in time for adequate impbrts. □ 
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THE WEEK 



•VHE Gvwemor of Punjab, Dr D C 

Pavale, dissolved the State Assembly 
on June 13 on the ndvi<e of the Chief 
Minister, Mr Prakash Sm^h Badal, and ac¬ 
cepted the resignation of Mr Badal’s 14- 
month old Akali Ministry. The Governor, 
in his report to the Centre, also recom¬ 
mended the imposition of President’s rule 
in the State. The resignation of the Badal 
Ministry followcKl a revolt by 18 Akali 
legislators, including six members of the 
Council of Ministers who formed a paral¬ 
lel Akali Dal under the leadership of a for¬ 
mer Chief Minister, Mr Gurnam Singh. 
On June 15, the President signed a pro¬ 
clamation taking over the State’s adminis¬ 
tration under Article 356 of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

Domestic air fares have been increased 
by 15 per cent with effect from July 1 by 
Indian Airlines. The increase will, however, 
be only 7 per cent m the eastern sector as 
no other easy mode of transport is avail¬ 
able in that region. According to an an¬ 
nouncement by the Indian Airlines, pas¬ 
sengers holding round-tnp tickets will have 
to pay the excess fare if the first leg of the 
journey floes not begin before July 1 

0 0 0 

The Governing Council of the United 
Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 
has approved three more projects in India 
for a total assistance of $2,047,500. These 
pnijeots relate to (1) demonstration plant 
for irradiation sterilization of medical pro¬ 
ducts; (2) a centre for the development of 
educational mass media; and (3) pre- 
investment surveying, mapping and train¬ 
ing programmes 


India’s trade deficit declined margin¬ 
ally in April 1971 to Rs 17.21 crores from 
Rs 18.87 crore.s in the corresponding month 
of 1970. Exports m April totalled Rs 127 12 
crores compared to Rs 127.73 crorcs for the 
corresponding month last year. Imports 
declined from Rs 146.60 crores in April 

1970 to Rs 144.33 crores this April. 

0 0 0 

The Reserve Bank set up on June 15 a 
regional office of the Department of Bank¬ 
ing Operations and Development at Jaipur. 
Tt will have under its jurisdiction offices 
and branches of commercial banks situated 
in the State of Rajasthan. 

0 0 0 

According to an announcement by the 
Union Government, licences were issued to 
35 industrial undertakings in the month 
of April 1971. These were for the manufac¬ 
ture of items .such as wire ropes, high duty 
alloy, gro^'- castings, transmission equip¬ 
ment for long-distance communications, 
electric motors, vacuum dnei's, air com¬ 
pressors, tungsten carbide bits, room air 
conditioners, (‘austic sodia, disx>erse dyes. ai*t 
paper, plastic coated industrial packaging 
paper and tanni^d skins During the same 
period 39 letters of intent wore also issued 
for items including gear blanks, light forg¬ 
ings, ball bcaiing rafcs. electronics equip¬ 
ment, clutch release boanngs. tie rods, drag 
links, ball beannes, roller bearings. Howard 
tractor mounted rola.-alors rolling cutler 
rock drill bits, auto air conditioners, basic 
chromium sulphate and industrial V belts 
and fan belts. 

* * 

Three State Government undertakings 
—•the Industrial Devt-lopnient Corporations 
of Jammu and Kashmir, Tamil Nadu and 
Haryana—have b<?en issued letters of in¬ 
tent for producing 400 million cigarettes 


each per annum Three private companies 
were also issued letters of intent for set¬ 
ting up new cigarette factories These are : 
Nava Bharat Enterprises, Golden Tobacco 
Co and East India Tobacco Co. 

0 0 0 

The Union Government has allowed as 
an interim measure a price increase of 
about 4 per cent in the pi ice of milk foods 
prepared for infants. 

* ^ • 

The auction sale of 212,472 shares of 
Jayanti Dharma Teja in the Jay anti Ship¬ 
ping Corporation which was to be held on 
June 14 has been postponed for the third 
time. The auction will now be held on 
August 14, 1971. The postponement of the 
auction sale was made followii^ a request 
by private shipping companies on the 
ground that the Monopolies Commission 
has not yet given them permission to bid 
in the auction. 

0 0 0 

Mr S. Mohan Kumaramangalam, Union 
Minister for Steel and Mines, announced 
in the Lok Sabha on June 14 that the 
Union Government has decided to appoint 
two representatives of the workers on the 
board of directors of the Hindustan Steel 
to strengthen the relations between the 
management and the labour 

* ♦ • 

A new programme of airborne mineral 
survey of over 80,0()0 sq kilomotrc^s of poten¬ 
tial orc-beanng areas of Mysore, Madhya 
Pradesh. Maharashtra, east Gujarat and 
south Raja.sthan began on June 13 An 
Indo-French Joint venture, the airborne 
suivt^ will bo completed withm 30 months 

* * « 

The Jammu and Kashmir Chief Jus¬ 
tice, Mr Murtaza Fazal Ali, upheld on 
June 15 the ban on the All-Jammu and 
Kashmir Plebiscite Front imposed by the 
Union Government on January 12 this 
year. 

♦ * ♦ 

Mr Ram Jaipal Singh Yadav, leader of 
the Congress (R) Legislature Party, has 
been appointed Deputy Chief Minister of 
Bihar. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Ruling Congress retained the 
Ladakh Lok Sabha seat when its nominee 
Mr Kushak Bakula was declared elected by 
a margin of over 4,000 votes. 

• « « 

The Ceylon Government tightened on 
June 16 its press censorship by issuing new 
regulations under the Public Security Act. 
Accordingly, all news pertaining to any 


Government activity will come under cen¬ 
sorship. 

In Parliament 

The Hajya Sabha which was to have 
concluded its present session on June 18 
will now sit till June 24. 

Mrs M. Godfrey has been nominated to 
the Lok Sabha by the President to repre¬ 
sent the Anglo-Indian community. She 
will be the second representative of the 
community in the House along vrith 
Mr Frank Anthony. 

The Rajya Sabha passed on June 16 
the Delhi Sikh Qurudwaras (Management) 
Bill 1971. The bill replaces the Ddhi SlWi 
Gurudwaras (Management) Ordinance pro¬ 
mulgated on May 20, 1971. 

The Lok Sabha passed on June 14 the 
Gold (Control) Amendment Bill which 
seeks to plug the lacuna in the parent act 
caused by the invalidation of Section 71 
by a judgment of the Supreme Court. 

Money steady 

Conditions were unchanged in the 
Bombay short-term money market as of 
Wednesday. Demand for funds was main¬ 
tained but the supply of credit was short 
of requirements and there were borrowerb 
over at the close. In the inter-bank call sec¬ 
tion, both renewals and fresh money were 
reported at 4i per cent. In the Calcutta 
market, the rate ruled at 4J per cent. 

Price index 

No official data on the Index Number 
of Wholesale Prices for the week ended 
May 29, 1971 were available. 

PEOPLE 

lyi K. S. Sholvankar has been appointed 
^ India’s Amba.ssador to the Soviet 
Union. 

★ 

Mr Mario Pellegrino. Managing Direc¬ 
tor of Atlas Copco (India) Pvt Ltd. has 
been appointed Managing Director of Atlas 
Copco Italia SPA with headquarters in 
Milan. Mr Alain Grenard takes his place 
in India. 

it 

Mr Chandappa Patel has taken over 
charge as Chairman and Managing Direc¬ 
tor of the Mysore Paper Mills. 

★ 

Mr C. G Shivadasani hag taken over 
as Acting Secretary of the Textiles Com¬ 
mittee, 


50 years ago 

The daily papers wore a dejected and 
neglected appearance Ian week, cabled news 
from the outside world being eight days 
late -the heaviest delay experienced since 
the war—and even when Reuter’s messages 
began to come through they were few and far 
between and were for the most part ”weary, 
stale, flat and unprofitable.” The cause, we 
arc told, is Lirge renewal work on the East¬ 
ern Telegraph Company’s Red Sea cables, 
which it IS hoped, when completed, will re¬ 
sult in A vast improvement in the cable ser¬ 
vice to India, we have hc.ard much during 
the last year or two of projected improve¬ 
ments in this direction, and we trust that 
we shall not, in the Iona nm. be disappoint¬ 
ed. In the mcantunc, however, there is a 


good deal to be desired, and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the service is scarcely commen¬ 
surate with the financial position of the com¬ 
panies. Writing of the Eastern Telegraph 
Company and its associated undertaking, tne 
Eastern Extension, Australia and China Tele¬ 
graph Company, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. Sir Chiles Bright remarked that ‘Tor 
the commercial and financial world generally, 
no less than for the telegraphic, their pros¬ 
perous career will always have a fascination**; 
but although we derive a certain amount of 
gratification from a perusal of the fine re¬ 
cord of these concerns, with their imposing 
array of reserve allocations, we cannot help 
expressing the thought that they might have 
made better use of their vast resources. 

COMMERCE 

ftmt in 1921 
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BANGLA DESK REFUGEES 

UN machinery on the move? 


New DEuir. 

/VNE swallow does not make a summer 
^ and the sudden drop in the refugee 
influx into West Bengal from an average 
nf over CO,000 a day to about 25,000 last 
Saturday docs not constitute a declining 
trend. The fury of the elements might have 
had much to do with the slowing down of 
the movement of evacuees from Dangla 
Desh. The monsoon is in, full swing now 
m the eastern legion and until it peters 
out there will be an abatement of the 
human inflow. So far a number of 

people in Bang!a Df-sh have been lorced to 
leave their homes be« au:'.r jf, n liir.' 
instance, the atroedies ptrpetraced by iho 
West Pakistani aunod fon.'e.s and later 
pestilence. B'lt nov/ another factor wluch 
causes mas.s migretiun i” rearing it.s ugly 
head. The upeclre of famine is hovering 
over Bangla Dt'^h and the fear of further 
privation through iiunger may compel 
many to lice that land Therefore, it would 
be premature to think that the refugee in¬ 
flux has begun to wane and will soon be¬ 
come a trickle 

However, in India there is now less 
evidence of the panic and dcvsperation that 
the unending flow of refugees and the out¬ 
break of cholera caused among the autho¬ 
rities. There has been some improvement 
in the utterly chaotic situation that pre¬ 
vailed until last week. The cholera epide¬ 
mic which took a heavy loll of refugee 
lives in West Bengal has been practically 
brought under control. Better arrange¬ 
ments have been made for receiving medi¬ 


cal and relief supplies from abroad and 
dispatching them to the refugee camps. 
The large-scale movement of evacuees from 
West Bengal has begun. It is intended to 
move in all about 2,5 million refugees frem 
West Bengal and Tripura by tram and air 
to 50 large camps in Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar. Orissa, UP and Assam, 

The imrn^'diate plan is lo send out five 
lakh refugees from West Bengal and ono 
lakh from Trip ira in order to relieve th- 
pressure on these States. Within West 
Bengal, between six and eight lakhs are 
to be shiftcHl from the border areas to the 
districts of Birbijiim, Bankura and IVIidno- 
pore. For the airlift of refuget^s the large 
transport planc.s sent by the US and the 
Soviet Union will be used. 

The Prune Minister’s visit last week¬ 
end to the border areas of Assam and Meg¬ 
halaya, where the refugees arc camping, 
has also helped to put heart into those tack¬ 
ling the refugee problem and assuage the 
feelings of the local people. She said at a 
public meeting that the sympathy of the 
world was with the evacuees and that the 
international community was now fully 
aware of the atrocities committed by the 
military regime. She added that, while 
ultimately Pakistan might have to bow 
down to mounting w'orld pressure for reach¬ 
ing a political settlement with the people 
of Bangla Desh rather than snap ties with 
them, “we must now help the refugees to 
save them from death and destruction”. 

Fuller details are now available of the 
number of refugees who had come to var¬ 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

41 PER CENT LOAN 1978 TO BE ISSUED AT R*. 100.00 PER CENT AND 
REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 1st OP JULY 1978. 

5i PER CENT LOAN 1986 TO BE ISSUED AT Rs. 100 00 PER CENT AND 
REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 1st OF JULY 1986. 

51 PER CENT LOAN 2001 TO BE ISSUED AT Rs. 100 00 PER CENT AND 
REPAYABLE AT PAR ON 1st OP JULY 2001. 

Subscriptions to tho above loans will be received simultaneously and will be limited to 
a total of Rs. 375 crores (approximately). Subscriptions may be in the form of (I) cash/cheque 
or (II) securities of the 4* per cent Loan 1971 which will be accepted for conversion at par. 
Government reserve the right to retain subscriptions up to ten per cent m excess of the notified 
! amount. 

, If the total subscriptions received for the new loans exceed the notified figure plus the 

I amount of ten per cent retainable as aforesaid, partial allotment will be made In respect of the 
cash subscriptions received and the balance refunded In cash as soon as possible. 

‘ Interest at tho rate of 4]^ per cent per annum on the securities of 4^ per cent Loan 1971 

'. tendered for conversion will be paid up to and inclusive of 30th June 1971 at the time of issue of 
tho new securities. 

Tho new loans will bear interest from the 1st of July 1971. Interest will be paid half-yearly 
on the 1st jTnuary and 1st July. Interest payable on the securities of all the three loans will be 
liable ro tax under the Income-tax Act. 1961. Intcre.st on Government Securities along with Income 
I in the form of Interest or dividends on other approved Investments will be exempt from income-tax 
subject CO a limit of Rs. 3,000 per annum and subject to other provisions of Section SOL of the 
' Income-tax Act, 1961. 

Subscription lists will open on the Ist of July 1971 and close on 3rd of July 1971 or earlier 
without notice. 

' Applications for the new loans will be received at: 

(a) Offices of the Reserve Bank of India at Bangalore, Bombay (Fort and Byculla), Calcutta, 

; Hyderabad, Kanpur, Madras, Nagpur, New Delhi and Patna ; 

(b) branches of the subsidiary banlu of the State Bank of India conducting Government 
troesurv work except at the branch of the State Bank of Hyderabad, Gunfoundry, 
Hyderabad: and 

(c) branches of the State Bank of India at other places In India. 

For full particulan please apply to any of these offices or branches. 
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ious States until last Sunday. Of the total 
number of 54.67 lakhs, 43 lakhs were in 
West Bengal, 7.3 lakhs in Tripura, 2.53 
lakhs in Assam and 1.83 lakhs in Megha¬ 
laya. About 43.5 lakhs, that is, 60 per cent 
of the total refugees wore in camps and 
the rest were staying with relatives and 
friends. 

A surprising development in the refugee 
sitvation was the unpublicised visit of Prince 
Sadruddin, UN High Commissioner for Re¬ 
fugees. to New Delhi early this week. He 
arrivCvl here from Rawalpindi after a week- 
jo^!; /ifrit We'^t Pakistan and Bangla 
Oc'Jh. Not much is known of the nature of 

Tuikb witn the Rehabilitation Minister, 
_kl' H Khadilkar. But his visit to the 
■oUi'.'et' in West Bengal would un¬ 

it-Id ueforc ills a refugee problem un- 
parulkd m dimensh-n I'nci unprecedented 
in i.isi.nry. The Pnnoe can, no doubt, be 
rcJvcd upon to do his to get the ex¬ 

ternal aid machinery mo/uig in order to 
relieve- India to some extent of the colos¬ 
sal burden cast upon her by the refugee 
iTiflupx. But assistance is only a palliative 
and cannot be sustained on a larger scale 
too long. The ultimate solution to the refu¬ 
gee problem lies in creating conditions in 
Bangla Desh whereby the refugees feel 
assured of the safety of their lives and 
property there and are encouraged to go 
back. The Prince will have served their 
cause well if he uses his high olTice to get at 
the root of the problem instead of remain¬ 
ing content with organising international 
relief for Bangla Desh refugees. 

The Indian position on the refugee 
situation is that it is not of its making and, 
therefore, the refugees must return to 
Bangla Desh Though the major powers 
generally accepted this they had, by 
and large, not explicitly said so. The ob¬ 
jective of Mr Swaran Singh’s mission to 
some of the world capitals is not only to 
si?cure unreserved support from these 
p(^wors for India’s .stand but also persuade 
them to .state their position clearly and 
frankly. That way alone the pressure of 
international opinion can be most effective 
in deflecting Pakistan from the path she is 
treading, which spells ruination for her 
and turmoil on the Indian sub-continent. 

From all accounts he appears to have 
succeeded in achieving this objective al¬ 
though the Soviet Union alone, among the 
other countries he visited, has made a for¬ 
mal declaration of support. The joint state¬ 
ment issued after Mr Swaran Singh’s talks 
with the ^viet leaders in Moscow calls 
for immediate measures in East Bengal to 
put an end to the exodus of refugees and 
to ensure conditions of peace and security 
to enable those who had already come to 
India to return to their homes by seeking a 
political settlement in the interests of the 
entire people of Pakistan and preserving 
peace in the region. The statement is a 
convincing gesture on the part of the USSR 
to India’s call for international action 
to bring about a reversal of Pakistan’s 
policy of military repres^on and genocide 
in East Bengal. 

The response frran some of the ofbee 
world capitale whidh he ^ted is 







couragin® although it is not backed by 
joint declarasUoiis. In Bonn, Paris and 
Otuwa the leaders whom Mr Swaran 
Singh met endorsed India’s stand that the 
tide of inflow of refugees from East Ben¬ 
gal had to be reversed by finding an early 
political situation to problems that 
caused the exodus. The Foreign Minister 
did not do his round of these capitals to 
seek aid to provide relief to the refugees 
but to impress on them the gravity of the 
situation ci»eated on the subcontinent by 
the insensate repression let loose by Paki¬ 
stan in Bangla Desh. India is naturally 
anxious that the aid which Pakistan is seek¬ 
ing from the Western powers does not 
result in the aggravation of an already seri¬ 
ous situation. Mr Swaran Singh has, 
therefore, urged the major powers to deny 
the wherewithal of strenirthening the Paki¬ 
stani military machine. He has asked them 
tc weigh the situation and judge for them¬ 
selves if assistance to Pakistan at the pre¬ 
sent juncture would really help improve 
the situatioa If some of them still felt 
obliged to give aid to Pakistan he has 
rightly advised them to ensure that the aid 
IS used for humanitarian purposes and 
^rengthening her economy and not for 
pursuing her repressive policies It would 
be reasonable to hope that Mr Swaran 
Singh’s mission had not been in vain. □ 

PUNJAB 


Return of the Ruling 
Congress? 

Chandicauh 

^HE Akali Government in Punjab is out. 
^ On June U, the Governor accepted 
Chief Minister, Mr Prakash Smgh BadaVs 
resignation and also his recommendation to 
dissolve the State Assembly. It was a 
dramatic development The Assembly was 
due to meet on June 14, The Ruling Con¬ 
gress was prompting defections to dethrone 
the Akali s, and two members of the Ruling 
Congress High Command were on the spot 
directing the toppling operations 

Suddenly, 17 Akali members of the 
Assembly, mcluding six Ministers, along 
with the Akali Parliamentary Board 
Chairman, Mr Gumam Singh, quit the 
party and formed a parallel Akali 
Dal. Mr Gumam Singh, a retired 
» judge of the Punjab High Court, had been 
the Akali Chief Minister twice for a total 
length of 21 montha All appeared set for 
the formation of an alternative Govern¬ 
ment comprising the Ruling Congress and 
ttie rebel Akalis with Mr Gumam Singh 
as Chief Minister. But Mr Badal com¬ 
pletely outwitted his <^?ponents. Before the 
news of revolt in the Akali party could 
reach the Governor, he got the A.ssembly 
dissolved on the plea that he wanted a 
fresh mandate from the people. 

The present developments in Punjab 
have far-reaching political significance. The 
public image of Akalis is at its lowest. 
The non-Sikhs and non<Jat Sikhs are not 
prepared to touch tbeni with a pair of 
tongs because of their acts of highhanded¬ 
ness. It was only on accoimt of their 
alliance with the Jana Sangh that the 
Akalis had secured 43 seats m the 1^69 
mld-temi elections. Only an Akali-Sangh 
alliance can offer stiff resistance to the Rul¬ 
ing Congress. Chances of these two coming 
together in the foreseeable future are ex¬ 


tremely bleak. In view of this, not more 
than twenty-five Akalis are likely to be 
relumed to the 104-mcmber State Assembly 
in the next elections. Such a situation 
would force them to adopt extremist 
slogans and accuse the Centre of giving 
step-motherly treatment to Sikhs. This 
would lead to the revival of separatist 


^HE political situation in a number of 

States has again become fluid and 
charges are being levelled against 
the Congress (R) that it is mainly 
responsible for the unstable situation. 
The accusation is that the Congress (R) 
is using its resources in order to en¬ 
courage defections from other parties 
and that this is the main reason why 
the Governments in these States have 
become unstable There could be some 
justification m this accusation. Today 
all the political parties are trying to 
muster maximum strength imder their 
banner and the Congress (R) is not ^ 
exception. The other parties are more 
vulnerable than the Congress (R) be¬ 
cause of the massive support the Con¬ 
gress (R) had received in the mid-term 
Lok Sabha elections This has created 
a situation in which aspirants to politi¬ 
cal power are rethinking on their politi¬ 
cal allegiance and they seem to be 
weighing whether U is not m their 
personal interest to flock around the 
Congress (R) flag. 

ITie mam sufferer is the Con- 
gi'ess (O) m Gujarat. The tempo of 
walk-outs from the Congress (O) has 
picked up It IS doubtful whether one 
could solely blame the Congress (R) for 
this phenomenon The Bombay session 
of tile AICC (O) gave the impression 
that the leaders of that party wore not 
united and that there was hardlv any¬ 
thing like the High Command of the 
Congress (O) The younger members of 
this party should be excused under the 
circumstances if they try to re-assess 
the situation and to determine where 
their political interest lay. In fact, 
there are indications that the Con¬ 
gress (R) IS embarrassed at the sudden 
rise in the number of aspirants wishing 
to join that party. This has divided 
the Congress (R) leadership too. There 
is a section which wants to welcome 
those who want to join the party where¬ 
as the other section is opposed to it. 
While the debate is going on ideological 
lines the real conflict is among the 
leaders at the State level for gaining 
power. 

An interesting development in this 
controversy is that the Congress (O) 
chief in Gujarat, Mr Vajubhai Shah, is 
reported to have told newsmen in 
Ahmedabad that the members of the 
Congress (O) were Justified in trans¬ 
ferring their loyalty to the Congress (R) 
because the two parties subscribed to 
the same ideology and programme. It 
is difficult to accept that this was all 
along the view of the GPCC (O) or its 
chief. Mr Vajubhai Shah’s statement 
seems to support the view that the 
Congress (O) leaders and workers are 
developing cold feet in the States 
where election.*; are imminent. Unless 
this defeatist mentality is radi¬ 
cally changed, the credibility of the 


and communal activities in the State. 

On account of the complex communal 
pattern, the Jana Sangh can never dream 
of bagging more than twelve seals. Its poli¬ 
tical future in the State is sealed. The 
Ruling Congi'css thus finds conditions 
favourable to stage a come-back in the 
State. □ 


POLITICS TODAY 


Congress (O) providing an effective 
opposition to tlie Congress (R) would 
fast diminish. 

It is in this context that the decision 
of the PSP and the SSP to merge is to 
be considered. There is a politically 
conscious section in the country which 
believes that the elements opposing the 
Congress (R) could be mobilised around 
a nucleus whoso socialist credentials 
are better than those of the Con¬ 
gress (R). Whether the PSP-SSP mer¬ 
ger could be such a centre is a matter 
of opinion There are indications that 
another centre might also develop 
round Mr Kamaraj and Mr Sanjiva 
Reddy It is suggested that m course of 
time tlicse two centres might combine. 
Even if this happens the bona ftdeg of 
the new party as a genuine instrument 
of ushering socialism in this country 
Will have to be established through re- 
Milts and not through mcTe claims. 

Apprehensions were entertained re¬ 
garding the fate of the ruling fronts in 
Kerala, West Bengal and Bihar as a re¬ 
sult of the PSP national executive’s 
directive to its memberb to leave the 
united fronts to which they belong 
Much depends upon how the clauses in 
the merger document are interpreted. In 
Kerala Assembly, out of a total of 133 
members, the CPI-led front today com¬ 
mands 69 votes If the 3 PSP MI^As were 
to resign, the front will lose its majority 
on paper. But it is conceivable that the 
new party might decide not to join 
hands with the Opposition in toppling 
the Government in Kerala and it is still 
doubtful whether the 3 PSP MLAs in 
Kerala would accept the national execu- 
tives directive to leave the ruling front. 
The same can be said about the ruling 
front in‘West Bengal. There are three 
PSP members in the 142-strong ruling 
united front in the Assembly hav¬ 
ing a total strength of 280. So 
here again the ruling front would be 
reduced to minority if these 3 PSP mem¬ 
bers resign from the front. But as in 
Kerala they might decide not to be a 
party to oust the Ajoy Mukherjee Gov¬ 
ernment and perhaps the 3 members 
will not even accept the directive of the 
national executive In Bihar the exit of 
the 12 PSP members would not imme¬ 
diately affect the strength of the ruling 
PVD (Progressive Vidayak Dal) and the 
prospects are that the majority of the 
12 PSP members might not accept the 
national executive directive. We are 
thus, at the moment, facing a very fluid 
situation in a number of States 

--Rohit Dave 
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CEYLON 


Insurrection hits exports 


Colombo. 

j^EYLOlNrS economy, mainly based on 
^ three primary export products—tea, 
nibber and coconut—is too frad to with¬ 
stand the burden of her social welfare 
measures, unknown in any other develop¬ 
ing counti*y. The heavily subsidised ric-e 
ration, free health service and free educa¬ 
tion up to the universily stag,c are, by 
themsolvos, far loo heavy social obliga¬ 
tions for her to undertake in her parlous 
financial position. And th(' recent armed 
insuiToction, now brought under control, 
has made the position still worse. Dr N, M. 
Percra, the Tmtskyite Minister of F'inance, 
has remarked that the rebellion has put 
Coylon’s economic clock back by a decade. 
The genesis of the revolt being, at least 
partly, poverty and unemployment, Ihyo 
Bocio-economic tensions arc bound to .steep¬ 
ly increase in the near future, with 
unforeseeable consequences. The left 
United Fi'ont of Mrs Sirimavo Banclara- 
naike, which has yet to fulfil most of its 
election pledges to give a fair and square 
deal to the ix)or, i.s thus facing its biggest 
challenge ever. 


Hie Government i.s now busy assess¬ 
ing the damage wrought to public propcTty 
by the insurrection. Damage to tele¬ 
communication equipment, the special 
target of rebel attacks, runs to nearly Rs 7 
million, excluding loss of revenue due to 
disruption of postal and telegraph ser¬ 
vices. The transport services, w'hich were 
the next worst hit, have suffer(*d a loss of 
another Rs 5 million. The serious damage 
to power equipment, government build¬ 
ings, bridges, culverts and roads will run 
into several millions. An Mrs Randara- 
nalke has pointerl out, these would mean 
the diversion of millions of ruix^i's from 
development to merely restoring what has 
been wantonly damaged. 

Fortunately, the super-gra^le teas, 
grown in the central high hills by the 
plantation labour of Indian origin which 
was not involved in the aimed uprising, 
had not been much affected. The loss has 
been mainly due to the shortfall in pro¬ 
duction following curfew restrictions and 
not because of disinaption of work or dam¬ 
age to bushes by insurgent activity. F/fforts 
are now being made to make good the 
loss But the mid and low grown teas and 
rubber production hav^ suffered heavily. 
According to Government estimates, pro¬ 
duction of 60 million pounds of low and 
medium teas and 40 million pounds of 
rubber had been affected, involving a 
foreign exchange loss of about Rs 200 mil¬ 
lion, The tourist trade has also suffered a 
severe aet^ck. Cancellation of off-season 
booking for the April-October period, be¬ 
cause of unsettled conditions in the island, 
has cost the Government nearly Rs 10 
miUlon in foreign exchange. 

The ILO employment mission, which 
left the island towards the end of the last 


month after a six-week preliminary field¬ 
work, has presented an. ominous picture of 
the situation. Its leader. Professor Dudley 
Seers, of Britain, has warned that public 
and private spending should be channe¬ 
lised into productive investments by cut¬ 
ting down luxuries. In his view, Ceylon’s 
balance of payments crisis is the worst 
ever and tlic present acute phase is merely 
the culmination of a chronic disease. 

The left-of-centre posture of Mrs 
Bandaranaike, both in the international 
sphere and on the domestic front alienated, 
to a certain extent, the sympathies of the 
West. The granting of full diplomatic re¬ 
cognition to North Korea, North Vietnam 
and East Germany, the closure of the 
Israeli legation, expulsion of the US Peac’e 
Coi-ps and the Asia Foundation, and 
nationalisation of the bunkering trade (the 
“last foothold” of the Western oil in¬ 
terests), were some of the measures that 
had irked the US, the UK and We.st Ger¬ 
many. But in the hour of crisis, Britain 
and the United States, along with Russia, 
India, the UAR and Yugoslavia, rushed in 
aid to quell the rebellion. 

The operations against the insurgents 
alone cost the Government, on a conserva¬ 
tive estimate, nearly half a million rupees 
a day. In spite of help from friendly 
countries, in the long run the island has 
to be self-reliant in equipping its armed 
forces with modern weapons to meet any 
further threats to its security. But this 
might mean the diversion of nearly one- 
third of Ceylon’s revenue, which will 
sharpen the recurring foreign exchange 
crisis and further debilitate her economy. 
Tlio imperative need is for the Govern¬ 
ment to bring in a new sense of urgency 
in dealing with the formidable socio¬ 
economic problems which should rekindle 
the younger generation’s faith in the 
democratic system before it is shaken 
beyond repair. □ 

BURMA 

Faith In farmers’ 
co-operatives 


Rangoon. 

IIURMA’S first four-year agricultural 
plan, covering 1971-72 to 1974-75, is a 
good example of an exercise in hope. It 
envisages a 16 per cent increase (by value) 
in agricultural output over that of the 
current year 1970-71, or an average annual 
increase of 4 per cent. But considering that 
agricuUural output, calculated at 1964-65 
prices, increased by only 25 per cent during 
the 8 years 1961-62 to 1969-70, or only by 3.1 
per cent annually on the average, despite 
massive investments In agriculture by the 
Government through these years, the tar¬ 


geted 4 per cent increase seems a bit on 
the high side. 

But the Government hopes to achieve 
this target through well-defined means—ex¬ 
tension of the cultivated area, crop diversi¬ 
fication. multiple cropping, modem tech- 
niques, and agricultural co-operation. Of 
these, the greatest emphasis is placed on 
the last. The plan provides for expansiwi 
of the cultivated acreage by clearing 33,000 
acres of virgin land, reclaiming 671,000 
acres of fallow land, and irrigating 194,000 
more acres of already cultivated land. AH 
these tasks will be undertaken, not by indi¬ 
vidual farmers or the Government, but by 
farmers’ co-operatives formed in the coun- 
trysddo. The Government will help the 
co-operatives with loans and with the sup¬ 
ply of needed equipment such as tractors, 
motor trucks and water pumps. 

As there is little prospect of Burma’s 
rice exports increasing in the inunediate 
future, the plan keeps the area under rice 
unchanged at the existing level of 12.4 mil¬ 
lion acres. But the acreages under eight 
chosen crops, namely, wheat, maize, 
groundnut, cotton, jute and three varieties 
of pulses and beans, will be increased. The 
aim is to secure crop diversification and 
thereby lessen the reliance on rice for ex¬ 
port earnings, and also achieve self-suffi¬ 
ciency in industrial raw materials needed 
by indigenous industries. The planned 


acreage increases for 

each of these crops 

are as follows: 




197U72 

1974-76 

Wheat .. 

200.000 

260,000 

Maize 

. . 4.70,000 

560.000 

Groundnut 

.. 1,750,000 

1,900,000 

Cotton .. 

. . 550,000 

660,000 

Juto 

. . 210,000 

610.000 

Pulac.*! and beans 

. . 430,000 

496,000 


Specific regions are prescribed for com¬ 
pulsory cultivation of each of these crops, 
for instance, the Irrawaddy Delta for jute 
(or rice) and Central Burma for cotton (or 
groundnut). Farmers are urged to stick to 
the crop or crops stipulated for their res¬ 
pective regions, in order that different 
crops are produced in the proportions 
planned. As an incentive, the official 
purchase prices of 12 different crops, in¬ 
cluding cotton, pulses and beans, have re¬ 
cently been raised. The revised prices are 
designed to ensure a close parity of income 
between farmers growing different crops. 

The plan also calls for improving the 
per-acre yields of 20 selected crops through 
application of modem farming techniques 
and use of improved seeds ^d fertilisers. 
Double or multiple cropping is to be prac¬ 
tised wherever possible. The Government 
will hire tractors to farmers so that plough¬ 
ing of fields can be speeded up for timely 
cultivation of crops one after the other. 

The success of the plan will therefore 
depend largely on the performance of these 
co-operatives. If (it is a big if) they arc 
honest, competent and vigorous enough 
to inspire farmers to greater efforts than 
hitherto, the Governments hope of a 16 

cent rise in agricultural output can be 
realised. □ 









Sheaf 

of 

Gold 


Wh#ii IIm tand ylalds rfchly, tha Tamil 
farmar catia It ‘Land that growa gold’. 
That la how thay talk of fartlla land 
on tha banka of tha Cauvary. 

In racant yoara, tha aoubriquat haa 
axtandad td many araaa; avan districts 
known in Gazattaars as ‘famlna araas’ 
hava producad mora cobs to tha 

shaaf.aach a shaaf of gold. 

Whathar It Is duo to battar saads or 
mora fartillsars. whathar It Is tha 
rasult of mora pumps or improvad 


mathods, tha fact is that wa hava 
pullad through two drought yaars 
to produce record yield of 
food**^ rains. 

Call It tha groan revolution or 
not .... tha grain harvastad 
last year adds up to over 100 
million tonnes double of what 
wa producad In 1050. 

As wo press forward, applying 
sclanca to tha battarmant 
of man, wa know that 






BUSINESS REPORT 


From Our Own Correspondents 


COTTON TEXTILES 

Meeting international competition 


Bombay 

outgoing chairman of the Indian 

Cotton. Mills KpdfTalion, Mr Radha- 
knshna R. Ruia, did not turn emotional at 
last week’s meeting of the federation, on 
the issue of the British levy of 15 per cent on 
imports of Indian cotton textiles from next 
year. At the meoling he expressed his full 
support to the eflorts of the Government 
of India to settle this question. But even 
when expressing regret over the proposed 
action of the Biitish Government which 
would cause gicat damage to our textile 
exports and 1o the economy of those mills 
which arc specially equipped to cater to 
the UK market, Mr Ruia preferred to dis¬ 
cuss expoiU to the UK in the bioadcr con¬ 
text of the rising costs of production 
which aie making it more and more diffi¬ 
cult for the industry to meet the inter¬ 
national competition both in regard to price 
and quality, In other words, he chose to 
go with the Foreign Tiade Minister, 
Mr L N Mishra's contention that what 
the UK textile levy called for was remC' 
dial measures rather than relaliatoi*y ac¬ 
tion. 

As both Mr Mi'^hra and Mr Ruia have 
emphasised, the basic 't^isuc is that the 
Indian textile industry should be able to 
maintain its exports, if not increase them, 
without prop.-; like spec.al prefeience or 
quota airangcmcnts Its competitiveness 
has to bt* inmrovod This tails for modein- 
isatum of the iinlusuy ami, more impoi- 
tnnt, measures for increasing <ottnn pio- 
duclion within the (.ountry. Mr Ruia ex- 
pri'Sijed hi. dismay thtil m both these direc¬ 
tions we have made very little progress 
The industry should, theiefoie, diaw some 
comforts from the recent anuouncernenls 
by Mr Mishra in Parliament that the 
scheme for the import of machinaly for 
modernisation of textile mills had been 
cleared by the Government and that it 
has accepted m principle the co-brdinated 
Rs 21-croie crash programme for raising 
the per acre yield of cotton. But as 
Mr Ruia has said, it is important that the 
cotton development scheme is launched 
from the next season itself and that efforts 
are not wholly concentrated on long-staple 
varieties to the -exclusion of medium- and 
short-staple varieties. Our exports of cotton 
textiles aie mainly of goods produced from 
medium- and short-staple cottons and this 
IS why considerable encouragement will 
have to be given for research that helps 
improve the productivity and quality of 
those varieties. 

Apart from the problem of modernisa¬ 
tion and cotton production, it was natural 
for Mr Ruia to diseiiss the problems of 
the industry relating to controlled cloth, 
production of man-made fibres and credit 
squeeze. He reiterated the plea of the in¬ 
dustry that the prices of controlled cloth 
should be increased and cited in support 
the report of the Ramachandran Com¬ 
mittee which had said that the price of 


controlled cloth does not even cover the 
cost of cotton consumed in its production. 
This, m a way, has been recognised by 
the Government itself since controlled 
cloth IS subsidised though the funds for it 
might be coming from the industry itself. 
Mr Ruia's contention i3 that the industry 
could well crumble under the weight of 
the subsidy it has to meet. It is unlikely, 
however, that the Government will change 
its attitude until it has had the report of the 
Bureau of Industrial Costs and Prices on. 
production cost m the industry. 

As regards man-made fibres, it was 
pointed out that the demand for them is 
on the increase and that there is immense 
scope for exporting mixed and blended 
fabrics to Asian and African markets. Ob¬ 
viously, Mr Ruia was not satisfied with the 
pace of development of the man-made 
fibres industry and suggested that an 
evaluation be made of the progress made 
so far by various projects sanctioned for 
this purpose, including those for the 
manufacture of basic raw materials. Such 
an assessment, in his opinion, would pin¬ 
point the measures to be taken for quick¬ 
ening their growth. • 

It IS Mr Ruia’s contention that the 
credit squeeze has led to a fall in produc¬ 
tion of both yarn and cloth. In the first 
four months of this year the drop was of 113 
per cent and fi6 per cent respectively as 
compared with the corresponding petiod 
of 1970. While agreeing that the shortage 
and the consequent prohibitively high costs 
of cotton, was one of the factors leading 
1o this fled me, Mr Ruia assL^ted that the 
other major factor was the lack of finance. 
If this be true, the monetary authorities 
certainly need to look into the credit 
needs of the industry and cotton trade 
(Sep also Export Angle.) □ 

POWER 

Load shedding hits 
industries 

Calcutta. 

IGHT now West Bengal is passing 
through a serious power crisis. The 
industrial region of Calcutta and its neigh¬ 
bourhood has been the worst hit. Load 
shedding at the power houses takes place 
almost every day with the result that both 
domestic and industrial consumers have 
to put up with frequent failures of electri¬ 
city. Needless to say that industrial pro¬ 
duction in the State is being very badly 
affected. 

The jute industry, in particular, is get¬ 
ting worried that not only is it not able 
to maintain production on account of the 
power shortage, but regular lay-offs 
of workers during power-shedding periods 
are leading to ne^less labour-management 


tensions. The industry has urged the con¬ 
vening of a high-powered meeting of the 
representatives of the Central and State 
Governments, those of the power genera¬ 
tion and distribution agencies and of the 
industry to find a way out of the crisis. 
So far no such meeting has been convened, 
but the generating agencies explain that 
most of the trouble is due to the attitude 
of a section of their employees which has 
hindered generation and distribution work. 
Sudden power failures lend credence to 
this view, but this cannot be the only cause 

There are at least three other reasons 
for the current power crisis in the State. 
First, the power station run by the Durga- 
pur Project Ltd has been working much 
below its rated capacity for the past two 
years owing to trouble in the pulveriser 
mills and the ashing system of the boiler 
unit. This, a large thermal power station, 
is designed to supply an appreciable part 
of West Bengal’s power needs. Second, 
there has been a sudden breakdown of 
another unit of the State Electricity 
Board’s Bandel power station; In other 
words, this power station has only two of 
the four units working, and any material 
improvement in West Bengal’s power sup¬ 
ply position will come only when at least 
one of the Bandel units is recommissioned. 
Third, the construction schedule of the 
Santaldih power station designed to be the 
largest single power unit in the State, has 
been badly delayed, and there is no pros¬ 
pect of any electricity from this source dur¬ 
ing the Fourth Plan period. 

Those three factors suggest that power 
shortage in the State will not be tempo¬ 
rary, but may actually worsen if the units 
concerned do not work to full capacity, and 
the act of sabotaging power transmission 
lines continue unchecked Perhaps because 
of the overpowering evacuee problem and 
internal tensions within the Ministry, the 
Government of West Bengal has not yet 
realised the gravity of the crisis that has 
come. 

While the infrastructure has thus 
weakened, the State Ministry has been 
pressing the Central Government to treat 
West Bengal as a special case for the pur¬ 
pose of grants-in-aid, and at the same time, 
initiate the process of another massive dose 
of investment in a new refinery, in a dbiip- 
yard and if possible through expansion of 
Durgapur steel plant, so that investor con¬ 
fidence as a whole could quickly revive. 
Indications are that New Ddhi is not un¬ 
responsive, although circumstances like the 
Bangla Desh affair are making things 
difficult. □ 

IMPORT COSTS 

Tears shed over 
Indian onions 


COLCAfBO. 

^EYLON has run into an acute shortage 
^ of onions, an ingredient of the daily 
diet of the Ceylonese, and if the Ministry 
of Internal and Forei^ Trade is to be 
lieved, it is all the fault of India. A re- 




cent communique o€ the Ministry has 
alleged that India is attempting to do 
arm-twisting by jacking up prices of Bom¬ 
bay (big) and red (small) onions The 
long communique announced a ban on im¬ 
port of Bombay (big) onions with imme¬ 
diate effect and also the Govemrrjfnt’s de¬ 
cision not to import red onions if they are 
not available at (Indian) Rs 350 per ton 
or lower Discreetly burying the fact that 
the decision had been taken in view of 
the acute foreign exchange difficulty, the 
communique accused the National Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Marketing Federa¬ 
tion of India (Nafed), which has been 
given since March last the monopoly of 
onion exports to Ceylon, of deliberately 
jacking up the export prices to more than 
the double quoted by the Indian private 
trade 

Ceylon used to import annually from 
India about 70,000 tons of Bombay onions 
and 12,000 tons of red onions at a cost of 
Rs 35 million The prices used to fluctuate 
\Mdely as is normally the case with all 
seasonal products India was holding 
monopoly of export of onions to Ceylon 
in view of proximity and low pnee level 
The Ministry of Foreign Trade has alleged 
that on taking over onion exports to 
Ceylon, Nafed has quoted Rs 420 per ton 
for Bombay onions against private trade’s 
offer of about Rs 330, and Rs 470 foi red 
omons which is more than double the price 
quoted by the private trade The Ceylon 
Government has also protested to India 
against the canalisation of the export of 
onions through Nafed The Ceylon Gov¬ 
ernment feels that the move is discrimina¬ 
tory as Nafed handles onion trade with 
Ceylon only 

The Ceylonese press and radio gave 
wide publicity to the communique and 
some of the newspapers even ran edito¬ 
rials accusing India of arm-twisling In 
a press interview, Mr T B Ilangaratne, 
Minister of Internal and Foreign Trade, 
did not mince words and accused India of 
following a “discriminatory policy’ to¬ 
wards Ceylon. “It appears Indians are 
ganging up against us What is most in¬ 
triguing IS the fact that the increased 
prices applied only to Ceylon I cannot 
understand this. Why discriminate against 
US’” he IS reported to have told an even¬ 
ing daily in an “angry” mood 

But inquiries made with the Indian 
High Commission give a different picture 
of the whole story It appears that the 
Ceylon Government had taken a decision 
early this year not to import any Bombay 
onions from India in view of the foreign 
exchange crisis and that the price factor 
has nothing to do with the decision to ban 
onion imports. When a representative of 
Nafed was here m April to negotiate the 
price, the Ceylon (jovemment did not 
show any inclination to discuss the issue in 
view of the earlier Cabinet decision not 
to import onions It is also gathered that 
higher prices quoted by Nafed were be¬ 
cause of the fact that it is a lean season 
now m India for onion production It has 
not been unusual in the past for Ceylon to 
purchase Indian onions at prices quoted 
by Nafed of even more during the lean 
period. It appears that Singapore and 
Malaysia wfiO also import onions from 
India, though not in such large quantities 
Itke Ceylon, are paying higher prices than 


Credit policy and textile mills 

MR Eadhaknshna R Ruia, outgoing 
^ ^ Chairman of the Indian Cotton 
Mills’ Federation, says that the acute 
scarcity of bank credit and high inteiest 
rates and the non-availability of credit 
either from bankb or from traditional 
trade sources has forced many mills to 
sell away their production at throw¬ 
away prices The policy of dear money 
and soarcer credit, according to Mr 
Ruia, IS being overdone It is hurting 
pioduction and adding to the cost The 
pioduction of both yarn and cloth in the 
fiist four months of this year has fallen 
by 11 3 pel cent and 6 6 per cent lespcc- 
lively compaied with the conospondmg 
poiiod of 1970 mainly due to paucity of 
finance and shortage of cotton Mone- 
taiy authorities in the countiy should, 
therefore, modify the ciedit control so 
that production and employment are not 
affected adversely (See also Business 
Report) 

West Bengars problems 

Mr R P CJoenka, President, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, says 
that the continuous weakening of West 
Bengal’s economy poses a grave threat 
to the development of the entire eastern 
region As a first step to revive the 
economy of the region, the law and 
order problem m West Bengal has to be 
tackled It is not possible to run indus¬ 
tries m West Bengal in a climate of fear 
and insecurity Coupled with this is the 
gigantic problem of refugees the State 
IS facing at present If the refugee prob¬ 
lem is not tackled immediately it will 
dir(?ctly encourage the anti-social ele¬ 
ments to take advantage of the situation 
Mr Goenka feels it is also necessary to 
set up a petrochemical complex, a ship¬ 
building yard and a free trade zone at 
Haldia In order to revive confidence, 
the public sector should take a lead with 
large-scale investments in the State 
Both the reluctance of the financial in¬ 
stitutions to invest funds m the State 
and the licensing restnctions of the 
Centre are discouraging investors from 
setting up industries m the State 

Financing tea industry 

Mr Bhagwandas Daga, Chairman, 
Indian Tea Planters’ Association, says 
that the tea industry is concerned ovrr 
the fact that the Government is not in¬ 
clined to accept the recommendation of 
the Borooah Committee for setting up a 
Tea Board Guaiantee Fund and provide 
depreciation allowance for the industry 
The steady erosion of the profitability 
of the industry with a concomitant up¬ 
ward rise in the expenditure on various 
development schemes has resulted m an 
unprecedented inadequacy of finance 
Hence, the industry needs both long¬ 
term and short-term loans from commer¬ 
cial banks for the operation of iLs devel¬ 
opment schemes As banks are not will- 
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ing to accommodate such finance with¬ 
out any tangible and safe guarantee, the 
Tea Board should provide the necessary 
guarantee for loans 

Freight on ores 

The Federation of Indian Mineral 
Industries New Delhi, says that the pro¬ 
posed maease in railway freight rates 
on minei als is bound to push up the fob 
cost and aftcci- the export of minerals 
lonsidcrably The Railway budget has 
only exempted iron or-e nuned at 
Bailachlla and Kiribuni areas for export 
from (he proposed increase m freights 
But besides Bailadilla and Kmburu, 
iron ore is also mined in the Bihar-Onssa 
and Bellary-Hospet regions by private 
miners for export through the MMTC 
No exemption has been granted to this 
ore m the pioposed increase in railway 
freights The manganese ore whose 
international market is precarious has 
also not bt'cn given any exemption de¬ 
spite a forceful plea for a reduction in 
freight lates by the working group set 
up by the (jrovernment of India 

Export duty on iron ores 

The Goa Mineral Ore Exporters’ 
Association, says that the Finance Minis¬ 
try should consider the Association’s 
suggestion for a complete abolition of 
export duties on iron ore Export duties 
in the face of rising cost of production 
and sagging world prices act as a disin¬ 
centive in expanding production and 
exports 

Power tariff 

The Andhra Chamber of Commerce, 
Madras says that the proposed 15 per 
cent increase m power tanff would 
nullify all efforts at growth by industry 
and trade The higher tanff would affect 
considerably the cement, bugar, cotton 
and jute tt*xtiles industries and roller 
floiir mills The power rate hike would 
not only make inroads mio the profits 
but also dnve marginal units into heavy 
lossoj, in view of the fart that the pnc'es 
of some of end-products are fixed by 
the Government 

Clearing agents’ rates 

Mr Arvind N. Pankh, President, 
Bombay (^ust<i>m House CJleanng Agents’ 
Association, says that the clc nng and 
foi warding agents m Bombay would 
need a 60 per c^ent upward revision of 
service charges to cover their inciease<I 
opeiational costs This has been due to 
the introduction of the labour i>ool which 
has lesulted in a doubling of wage bills 
Besides, the transport costs have also 
gone up by about 30 per cent due to in¬ 
creased price of petrol 



the island. Even otherwise, onion prices 
in Ceylon are lower than in India. 

It is strange that having stripped 
private traders (who incidentally were 
Indians) in the island of onion trade and 
entrusted it to a stale trading body in last 
November, the Ceylon Government should 
resent the canalisation move by India. 
While it is understandable that the Gov¬ 
ernment should find an excuse to tide over 
the public resentment over the acute onion 
shortage for nearly two months now, not 
many are happy with its efforts to make 
India a scapegoat. Even the timely mili- 
tai*y assistance India had offored Ceylon to 
combat the youth revolt at a cost of about 
Rs 50 million to the exchequer is being 
underrated by the anti-Indian lobby here 
as an inevitable course of action taken in 
lndia’.s own self-interest □ 

BANKS 

Deposits outpace 
credit 

Bombay. 

HE slack season in the stH:ond year of 
bank nationalisation presents a differ¬ 
ent picture fnim that of last year. Unlike 
last year deposit accretion has more than 
kept puce with credit expansion. During the 
period of one year ending June 4, while the 
credil expanded by Rs 532.59 crores, the 
deposit accretion has been almost twice 
as much at R.s 937 crores. During the cor¬ 
responding period of 1959-70 it was the 
other way round with bank credit expand¬ 
ing by Rs 692 crores against u rise in de¬ 
posits of only Rs 650 crores. This develop¬ 
ment is reflected in the credit-fleposit ratio 
which at 77.23 per cent is much below the 
level of 80.79 per cent last year. In fact, 
the current level is even lower than that 
of 78.28 per cent two years ago when the 
ratio h«ad started moving up wdth credit 
outpacing deposit accretion. The banks 
seem to be hopeful that they would be 
mobilising additional deposits of Rs 450 
crores during the current slack season. 

The credit expansion would have been 
even smaller but lor the high food pro¬ 
curement. Advances on this account by 
lh‘ batiks are estimated at about Rs 300 
crofcs, which means an increase of Rs 100 
crores over the earlier e.stimatcd require¬ 
ment of Rs 200 crores. There has been 
a heavy unloading of foodgrains in Punjab. 
Early rains made the farmers nervous with 
tho result that wheat which would have 
been normally lifted by private parties 
in the grain market has come to the official 
agencies. It is al.so stated that the procure¬ 
ment in UP, Gujarat and Rajasthan has 
been beyond expectations. All these pur¬ 
chases of wheat have come on tpp of a 
large rice procurement earlier. 

Actually, according to banking sources, 
all the funds that are made available to 
various official agencies involved in food 
procurement do not gel reflected in the 
data on bank credit. Besides the Food 
Corporation of India, the States utilise 
their own agencies for the purchase of 
foodgrains. Funds are made available to 
these agencies by the State Governments 
themselves which, in turn, may be de¬ 
pending on the Reserve Bank of India 
for the ne^ed resources. Some informed 


sources believe that a part of the rise in 
State overdrafts on the RBI may be traced 
to this factor. 

Reportedly, the Reserve Bank and the 
Government have asked banks in the 
regions, where money has been pumped in 
for food procurement operations, to see 
that a sizable part of the disbursement 
made by the food procurement agencies 
comes back to the banking system. TlTe 
Punjab farmer is said to be responding 
quite warmly tu the proposal that he 
should deposit his surplus funds with the 
banks. This would be a healthy develop¬ 
ment if in the other parts of the country, 
too, the mobilisation of resources is on the 
same scale. That this is not so is apparent 
from the calculations that in the southern 
States deposit accretion is lagging behind 
credit expansion. There is a feeling among 
banking circles that the surplus funds with 
the agriculturists in these areas are find¬ 
ing an outlet elsewhere such as the pur¬ 
chase of gold and landed property or de¬ 
posits with non-banking qompanies and 
firms. The latest trend is said to be for 
such surplus funds to be deposited with 
firms and not with non-banking companies. 

This trend is not restricted to the 
.southeni States but is also noticeable in 
urban areas elsewhere in the country. What 
IS of significance here is that in the case 
of the non-banking companies the Reserve 
Bank does exercise a control on the pro¬ 
portion of deposits to be accepted by them 
but there are no .such regulations for firms. 
Data on such deposits are not available. 
Even in the case of non-banking companies 
the latest data published by the Reserve 
Bank relate to 1968 when depo.sits with 
thorn totalled R.s 478 crores as against 
Rs 430 crores in tho preceding year. 

The new element of large advances for 
food procurement robs, in the eyes of some 
financial circlc.s. the credit-deposit ratio of 
the impoUance it commanded in the past 
as a norm of assessing discipline in the 
banking operation. Even though such ad¬ 
vances may be of the order of 5 or 6 per 
cent of the total, the fact that these are 
advances to the Government gives them 
a different character from tliat of those 
made to the private sector. There is 
also the element of the shiftable credit 
which is not slated to grow on account of 
the new bill market scheme. The re¬ 
discounting with the RBI so far under the 
scheme has been of the order of Rs 17 
crores. But the banks coald have more 
bills which are eligible for rodiscounting 
with the RBI. They might have even re- 
discoimted some bills outside the RBI. 
This would be to the liking of the RBI 
since it means the furtherance of its 
objective that all possible resources be 
tapped by the banks and the RBI be 
approached only as the lender of the last 
resort. Now that the bills will not be 
taken into account in calculating the net 
liquidity ratio, the lendings of the banks 
under the scheme are expected to receive 
a further impetus. The suggestion is, there¬ 
fore, being canvassed that the banks can 
utilise the surplus funds for the promotion 
of the bill market scheme and need not be 
distitrbed if the RBI has not come out with 
the credit policy for the slack season. □ 


FUJI BANK 

Preparing for growing 
Indo-japanese ties 

New Delhi. 

»T»HE shifting of the India office of Fuji 
*■* Bank, Japan’s largest commercial bank, 
from Calcutta to New Delhi last week 
follows, actording to the bank itself, re¬ 
cognition by Japanese commercial circles 
of the immense possibilities for increased 
economic co-operation with this country. 
In fact, the economic relations between 
India and Japan have just entered a new 
phase which should witness a significant 
increase in their trade through many 
joint ventures. The ground for this has 
already been prepai-ed by the recent 
visit to this country of a high level delega¬ 
tion of Mitsubishi, Japan’s foremost in¬ 
dustrial giant. Some deals were put 
through by the delegation, which will be 
multiplied in future; other leading Japa¬ 
nese industrial combines are also likely 
to follow suit. 

The Japanese are now willing to Come 
in as minority partners in joint ventures 
and export, if necessary, 100 per cent of 
the products of Indian units in which they 
will be collaborating. These conform to 
the Government of India’s policy in re¬ 
gard to foreign collaboration and should, 
therefore, facilitate the establishment of 
numerous India-Japan industrial ventures. 

This apart, a variety of developments 
both in this country and Japan during 
the past few years have contrived to make 
increased collaboration between them a 
nece.ssity It is acknowledged that among 
the developing countries India has laid the 
soundest industrial base and diversified 
her production to a much greater degree 
than the others as is evident from the 
wide range of industrial goods she is pro¬ 
ducing. Japan needs to import quite a 
number of these items for her own use 
as w^ell as for supplying them to others 
as she herself, on account of labour short¬ 
age and rising wages, is giving up the 
manufacture of these. India is well- 
equipped to step into many of the areas 
of production that are being vacated by the 
Japanese. Thus imperceptibly a compli- 
mentarity has developed between the 
economies of the two countries. 

Foreseeing the ever-expanding volume 
of business that will take place between 
India and Japan, Fuji Bank has trans¬ 
ferred its office to New Delhi from where 
it can function more effectively and cover 
the whole country more easily. Since the 
Japanese economy is largely dependent on 
foreign trade, foreign exchange transac¬ 
tions have all along been' an important 
activity of Fuji Bank. Its New Delhi office 
will maintain liaison with Fuji’s corres¬ 
pondent banks, advise local companies and 
Japanese firms operating in India and con¬ 
duct research and analysis of economic and 
industrial developments and trends with 
a view to assisting its clients. It is a mea¬ 
sure of the increasing importance that Fuji 
Bank attaches to India that its New Delhi 
office is one of its small number of eight 
overseas offices, the others being located at 
New York, Los Angeles^ London, Dussel- 
dorf, Hongkong, Seoul and Jakarta. 0 




Census 1971: State-wise d»ta-3 

Andhra Pradesh 

By Comtnerce Research Bureau 

April 1, 1971, Andhra Pradesh, with 
^ a population of 43.4 million, stood fifth 
among the 19 States of the Indian Union. 
In terms of geographical area also, Andhra 
Pradesh occupies the fifth place after 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Maharashtra 
and Uttar Pradesh. 

The density of population in the State, 
at 167 persons per sq km, continued to bo 
lower than the average density of India 
(182 persons per sq km). As regards the 
growth rate of population, Andhra Pradesh 
IS one of the exceptions to the general 
hypothesis that low-density areas have 
high growth rates and uicc versa. Thus, 
Andhra Pradesh had a density of popula¬ 
tion below the country’s average in 1961; 
yet the growth rate of its population (20.6 
per cent) was also lower than the all-India 
average (24,6 per cent). In respect of 
literacy, though the State has improved 
its rate from 21.2 per cent in 1961 to 24,6 
per cent in 1971, it lagged behind the coun¬ 
try as a whole, whose rate has been placed 
at 29.4 per cent. 

Among the 21 districts of the State, 
the East Godavari district in the fertile 
delta of the Godavari river along coastal 
Andhra, ranked first in population, while 
Adilabad in Telengana, with its sandy 
soils, stood last. The Guntur district, which 
occupied the first rank in 1961, stood 
second. This shift in the rank of Guntur 
was due to the fact that a part of this 
district was carved out recently to form 
the new district of Ongole. As for the 
density of population, all the districts 
situated in. the fertile delta of coastal 
Andhra are more thickly populated than 
the State average. 

Expectedly, Hyderabad is the most 
densely populated district of the State 
followed by West Godavari, Krishna, East 
Godavari and Srikakulam. Adilabad, at 
the other end, is the most thinly populated 
district. During 1961-71, on account of ex¬ 
panding industrial activities, Hyderabad 
district registered the highest increase in 
population (35.2 per cent). Other fast- 
growing districts are Khammam, Nizam- 
abad. Adilabad and Kumool. These had 
a low density as compared with the State 
average in 1961. Srikakulam recorded the 
lowest growth rate (13.7 per c«it). In the 
State, only in Srikakulam females outnum¬ 
bered males—1,024 females per 1,000 males. 
This is perhaps due to the considerable 
migration of male population In search of 
employment. 

In the State, there are 13 cities with 
a population of more than one lakh. 
Together, these cities alone account for 9 
per cent of the total population of the 
State. These cities are Hyderabad, Visakha- 
patnam, Vijayawada, Guntur, Warangal, 
Rajahmundry (West Godavari), Kakinada 
(East Godavari), Kumool* Nellore, Eluru 
iWest Godavari), Nizamabad, Machilipat- 
nam (Krishna) and Tenali (Guntur). Of 
these Nizamabad and Tenali are the new 
entrants: they crossed the one-lakh-popula¬ 
tion mark in the 1971 census count. The 
Hyderabad urban agglomeration occupies 
the .fifth place among the nine metro¬ 
politan cities of India. The fastest grow¬ 
ing city in. the State is Visakhapatnam. 
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earns good, 
safe interest in a 
Lombard Bank 
Deposit Account 






A Bank Deposit Account with Lombard provides a good 
rate of interest, with complete safety for your capital—leading to 
financial peace of mind. 

Deposits at 6 months’ notice of withdrawal can earn 
7 % interest per annum, but you can withdraw up to 
£100 on demand during each calendar year. Interest 
is paid half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax. 
TIME DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS: Deposits of £5,000 
and over can earn higher rates of interest for fixed periods. Details are 
available on request. 

Lombard is a member of the National Westminster Bank Group 
whose Capital and Reserves exceed £329f)00j000. 

Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now to the 
General Manager for further details and a copy of Deposit Account 
Booklet No. AO. 9 L 

LOMBARD BANKING 


Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON .ST., LONlK)N, WlA lEU, 
ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 
City Office: 31 (X3MBARD ST., LONDON, E.C.3, 
ENGLAND. Tcl: 01- 623 4111 
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EXPORT ANGLE 


By Stevedore 


UK levy 

British Government’s decision to 

impose a, 15 per cent duty on imports 
of cotton textiles from this country from 
January 1, 1972 has evcikcd strong? protests 
from members of Parliament This is 
natural, and both Oovomment and indus¬ 
try have been pointinj^ out for some time 
to the British Govcunnieiit tliat this deci¬ 
sion will liarm India Mr J. N Mishra, 
Minister of Foreii^n Trade, told Parlia¬ 
ment Tceently that hi' had stron|Jly im¬ 
pressed upon the British Government that 
its proposal was discriminatory, unectual 
and has boon taken unilaterally and must 
be revel sod It would have an adverse 
impact on India's exports of cotton textiles 
to the PK without providing the expected 
protection to the British textile industry 

Broader issues apart, the fact remains 
that even during 1970 we sulTercrl a set¬ 
back to exports of piecegOfKls to the UK 
even though total exports of mill-made 
cotton goods m 1970 reached a new record 
figure of $148 B3 million (Rs 11162 crores) 
This exceeded the previous year’s per¬ 
formance by $8 54 million or 6 per cent. 
The pace of growth, however, was dis¬ 
tinctly slower than in the previous year 
when It was 10.2 per cent. It was also 
below the Fourth Plan export target of 

annual growth of 7 per cent 

A region-wise analysis of piecegoods 
exports shows that there was a big fall in 
the share of Europe, which came down to 
37.1 per cent from 47 3 per cent m 1969 
In terms of quantity, the figure dropped 
from 197 92 million square metres to 14991 
million square metres. This decline was 
mainly on account of the very poor offtake 
by the UK which absorbed only 58 58 
million square metres against 11312 mil¬ 
lion square metres in the preceding year. 
Normally, more than half of our piece- 
goods exports to Europe used to be ac¬ 
counted for by the UK Even m 1969, which 
by no means was a good year, that 
market’s share was 57 2 per cent, but m 
1970 u dropped to as low as 37.1 per cent. 
It is against this background that the fears 
expressed about the likely adverse impact 
of the 15 per cent import duty have to be 
appreciated. 

Even otherwise, in terms of quantity, 
exports of both mill-made cloth and yarn 
were lower in 1970 than in 1969. Cloth 
shipments are placed at 40316 million 
metros against 418.50 million metres in 1969 
and of yarn at 30 41 million kg against 33 07 
million kg m 1969 The unit values 
realised W'erc, however, higher. And con¬ 
sequently foreign exchange earnings of 
mill-made cloth totalled $84.78 million m 
1970 compared to $84.04 million in 1969; 
similarly in the case of yarn we earned 
$35.64 million m 1970 and only $31.66 mil¬ 
lion in 1969. Apparels and hosiery brought 
in $8.67 million ($6.16 million) and other 
cotton goods $19.74 million ($18 33 million). 
If exports of handloom manufactures are 
also taken into account, our foreign ex¬ 
change eamiogs from all items totalled 


$155 34 million (Ks 116.5 crores) in 1969 Q 

Set-back for tea 

|T is not only m the case of cloth that the 
share of the UK is going down. The 
same is the case with tea also which has 
shown a drop of 16 per cent over the last 
few yeans. Official sources have listed a 
number of causes leading to this decline 
First, Ceylon and Africa have made in- 
roads into the UK market at our cost, and 
. -African tea m the British 

n 1940 to 213 per cent in 1970 African 
tea IS cheaper than our tea. Internal con¬ 
sumption of this commodity m East 
African countries is low and it is suggest- 
rd that those countries do not mmd ex¬ 
porting even at a lower price Further the 
production of tea in East Africa is ’year 
round, unlike seasonal in our country, and 
this gives a certain advantage to the East 
African countries Obviously, the greatest 
advantage the African countries enjoy is 
the lower cost of production compared to 
that in our country and unless the Gov¬ 


ernment and industry tackle this vital 
issue It IS unlikely that we can reverse the 
trend that has set in q 

A good start 

ENGINEERING goods are off to a good 
start. In April, the first month of the 
current financial year, exports totalled 
Rs 12 25 crores against Rs 8 6 crores dur¬ 
ing the corresponding month of 1970. If 
this pace is kept up during the subsequent 
months it should not be difficult to reach 
the goal of Rs 165 crores fixed for 1971-72 
In 1970-71 our total exports of engineering 
goods were of the order of Rs 115 20 crores. 
The Chairman of the Engineering Export 
Promotion Council, Mr Raunaq Singh, has, 
however, drawn attention to a number of 
prpblems currently being faced by the 
industry These relate to shortage of steel, 
shipping space, freight, delay in fixation 
of drawback rates, settlement of drawback 
claims and delay in the sanction of appli¬ 
cation for expansion and diversification of 
production. He has expres.sed the hope 
that these problems would be resolved by 
the Government. ri 


yVhat India can sell 




i.iirccioratc of Commercial Publicitj 
in the Ministry of Foreign Trade ha< 
issued a further list of global tenders. The 
Purchasing authorities, the items requinxi 
and the closing dates of these tenders arc a! 
follows: 


Buitna 


The Director, Myanma Bawdwin Cor¬ 
poration. 104 Strand Road, Rangoon, Carbide 
lamps; tyre wheels; June 30. 1971; utility 
air hoist, air compressor and rod mill and 
accessories, June 25, 1971. 

The Ceramic Industry Management 
Committee. Strand Road, Rangoon; V belts; 
June 30, 1971. 

The Myanma Oil Corporation, Rangoon; 
Lubricating oils and greases; marine fuel oil; 
June 30, 1971; crude oil changing pump; July 


The Chief Engineering, Irrigation De¬ 
partment. 9/21 .Strand Road. Rangoon* 
Dump buckets, tilting carts, trailing low 
loader etc; July 15 1971. 


The People’s Pearl and Fishery Board, 
Rangoon, Rubber hose, hose clips steel bolts 
and nuts, water piping PVC, paint brushes, 
oil synngc pressure gauge etc; July 6, 1971. 


I nc uirecior, Myanma Bawdwin Cor 
poralion, Rangoon; One complete unit o 
hydroconc crusher; June 25, 1971. 

Asbestos Oment Sheeting Plant Ran 
goon; MS. Angles, June .30, 1971. 


CeyKni 

Supplies Officer, Ceylon Steel Corpora¬ 
tion, Colombo. Wire drawing machines; July 
I, 1971. 


Iran 

Tehran Regional Electric Company. 
Tehran; 230 kv transmission system; No 
closing date mentioned. 

National Iranian Steel Mill Company. 
Tehran; Carrier equipment and installation; 
July 28. 1971. 


The Iran Tobacco Company. Tehran; 
Kraft paper and neo-kraft bobbin paper; 
August 3, 1971. 

Iraq 

Ministry of Oil and Mineral Oil Refi¬ 
neries Administration, Baghdad; Sulphur re¬ 
covery plant; June 29, 1971. 

Directorate of Contracts and Purchase. 

Baghdad, Carpenter’s 
tool kit, tool kit for electricians, tool kit for 
black snaith; June 27. 1971; tool kit for shoe 
maker, tool kit for armament artificiers in¬ 
stilments; 15.^ yards hemp mattress; steel 
helmets and blue flame kerosene heaters with 
extra wicks; June 30. 1971. 

South Vietnam 

Indu,strial Development Centre, 40-42 
Nguyen Hue Blvd, Saigon, Fish netting 
machines; June 26, 1971. 

Sudan 

The Sudan Tea Co Ltd. P.O. Box 1219 
Khartoum; Black tea, July 6, i97I ' 

UAR 

Mesws Misr Beida Dyers, Beida Work, 
Alexandria, Centre swinging hydroextrador 
machine; July 17, 1971. 

Uruguay 

The Uruguayan Electricity and Telephone 
Authority; Monophase transformen; July 9, 
1971; monophase control meters; August 10, 
1971; main telephone cable; July 21, 1971 
and electricity meters; July 20, 1971. 

Exporters may obtain the tender docu¬ 
ments from the purchasing authorities of the 
respective countries. Further details about 
th^ oversew epnt^ts can be had from the 
inAan ExppH Service BulMin dated lime 5, 
1971. by the piMctorato of Conmerele 



L*UNION DES ASSURANCES 
I DE PARIS 

**L'UNION I.A.R.D.”, LTD. 

TRAN8ACTIN0: TIRE, MARINE. 
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Orient House, Mangalore Street, 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING LAW 
BOOK SHOPS 

‘A GUIDE TO 
COMPANIES ACT’ 

SIXTH EDITION 

By A. Ramalya 

The chief merit of this book Is Its usefulness 
from e practical point of view. 

The provisions of the sections are explained 
In a clear and lucid manner Helpful notes 
explaining the amendments are given The 
I author has expressed his views on some 
provisions on which there has not been 
adequate Judicial or departmental interpret 
tation. 

In this edition he has made further thought- 
provoking comments on matters of frequent 
reference and explained doubts hitherto 
not noted seriously. 

The case law is revised up-to-date. 

The relevant rules and forms as well as those 
relating to Managing Agents and SecreUries 
have been printed in full. 

A book that should be on the u^le of every 
Company Executive. Chartered Accoununt 
and Company Advocate. 

Over 1,200 pages. 

Place your order immediately. 

PRICES Ra. 50/- postage extra. 

Pre-Pub Prlcei: Ra. 45/- open till 15-7-71. 
PubHshtd by 

M. U. J. OFFICE 
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FIRECLAY, SILICA AND BASIC 

REFRACTORIES 

made in India's most modern 
refractories plant in collaboration 
with Didier-Werke, A G , 
of West Germany, Europe's 
biggest refractories’ 
manufacturers 

Belpahar Refractories employ the latest tech¬ 
niques, including the dry press method Intensive 
quality control, backed by research, ensures a 
consistently high standard of products 

Belpahar make a wide range of products to meet 
the constructional and operational requirements 
of steel plants and cement, glass, paper, power, 
gas, non-ferrous metals and other industries. 
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(Cotton Seed Oil Mill at Amravatl) 

Have connections all over the world 

16, APOLLO STREET, FORT, BOMBAY I 
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THE RETOLUnONflRT WHO 
TOOK THEM BT STORM 

FREED THE N&TION FROM 
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Rebel with a cause— 1/^ f 

Batiste I The Terene*-cotton ml ^ / 

which changed everyone's Idea of J 

shirtings. Wrinkles went out. Irons ^ 

remained cold. White stayed white. Pastels ^ 

stayed staunchly elegant. The true and incredible 
story of how BatistOrthe great revolutionary, became 
the leader of all shirtings... 

acclaimed by his greatest follower — COT^^ shirts. 


PRODUCBD BY 


^lyiiyyi Text iI p A 


NOW SHOWING at your favourite retail store 
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Steady gronth maintained 
—A. H. Srikaota Aiyar 

Vital substitution material 
—N. Srinivasan 

Glassfibre reinforced plastics 

~N. Jagannathan 

Export prospects 

—K. Ramaiii 

Employment potential 
~K. L. Nanjan^ 

Statistics 

Major mmufacturers 


The age of polymers 


plastics mdustiy saw its beginnings 
^ in countries with a fully developed 
chemical industry In 1924, world produc¬ 
tion amoumed to about 60,000 tomes In 
the thirties and forties, the three bulk 
materials namely, polyvinyl chioiidi 
(PVC), iJolyeslyrcne and polyethylene, 
wen* developed to the stage of market¬ 
ability, and after the Second War voild 
production of plastics rose rapidly It was 
barely 1 2 million tonnes in 1949 in 1970 
the production amounted jo 30 million 
tonnes* The phenomenal growth of plastics 
production and the anticipated increase in 
the world and in countries such as the US, 
Japan, the UK and West Europe are given 
in table 1 


liMe 1: World prodoction of plastics (’000 tons) 
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NA 
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♦ Actual pioduition m 1900. 


Even though India began evincing 
interest m plastics immediately toUowmg 
the Second War. it was only during the 
fifties that the Indian plastics industry got 
its start As a matter of fact, the real shot 
m the arm to the industry was provide^l 
only a decade hence, wh^ the two petro¬ 
chemical complexes were twilt Although 
the plastics industry has stUl way to 
gp brfof^ H can depend on psirochdmicals 
1^ of ite base material^*, the iwtigress 


made by the mdustiy even with the 
lestramt on raw material availability pin¬ 
points its growth potential Table 2 gives 
the figures of production and consumption 
during Iho period 1961 to 1969 

lable 2 : Produciton and cotistimption of piasdcs 
in India 
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The plastics panel of the Development^ 
Council for the Organic Chemical IndW 
tries has estimated the requirement of 
plastics at 224,000 tonnes by the end of the 
Fourth Plan and 455,000 tonnes by the end 
of the Fifth Plan, Table 3 gKCs the breaks' 
down of the mam plastics 

It IS obvious that In order tc be afafe'' 
to meet these requirements, wo will need 
doubling of the present capacity by 197344 / 
and a further doubling of these increased]?; 
capacities by the end of the Fourth 
Various views have been expressed in 
gard to the level o! Investment required 
establish the new capacities The 
Foreign Trade Minister, Mr L N 
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50 000 ' )«4 
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for example, indicated recently a planned 
investment of Rs 350 crores by the end of 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan in plastics and 
its chenucal feedstock. This presumably 
includes the investment on Gujarat Petro¬ 
chemicals. Apart from the fact that the 
actual position of Gujarat Petrochemicals 
is still uncertain, it would not be appro- 
priate to take full account of the invest¬ 
ment on a petrochemicals plant in estimat¬ 
ing the investment required for plastics. 
Thus viewed, the various estimates of in¬ 
vestment in the plastics industry up to the 
end of the Fifth Plan range between Rs 300 
crores and Rs 400 crores for both the raw 
materials and processing sectors. Official 
quarters seem to be very optimistic about 
the emergence of a situation of abundance 
of raw materials by the end of the Fourth 
Plan. But distinguished experts such as 
Dr C. J Dadachanji of the National 
Organic Chemical Industries would insist 
that besides the Rs 400-crore investment, 
considerable capital would be required for 
the production of hydrocarbon base mate- 


rials, any slackening in the tempo of which 

Table 3 : Requirements of plastics under Fourth 
and Fifth Plans 
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would plague the downstream or consumer 
plants including plastics manufactureis 
with severe shortages of base materials 

Neverthelessy there is no gainsaying 
that the conversion industry must receive 
concentrated attention. There has been a 
welcome growth in recent days m certain 
conversion units such as PVC footwear. 
There Is need to accomplish similar growth 
in other sectors such as in plastic pipes, 
carboys and containers, as also m a variety 
of packaging requirements. In fact two of 
the biggest growth areas of the present 
times are construction and packaging 
Progress in these fields pre-supposes the 
d»*velopment of technological * know-how 
and skills which, by the very nature of the 
industry, small-sector oriented as it is, 
means that the technical skills will have to 
percolate right up to the small-tcwn labour 
force. 

It IS in. this context that the Central 
Institute of Plastics Engineering and Tools, 
set up in the Guindy Industrial Estate in 
Madras with the assistance of the United 
Nations Development Programme assumes 
importance At this institute, set up at a 
cost of Rs 1 25 crores, training is imparted 
to personnel sponsored by the industry, 
especially the small-scale ones, on cover 
mould making, mould design, mould polish¬ 
ing, machine setting, etc This institute 
can take 80 students at a time, and a time 
will come soon when there wdll be need 
for more such institutes in various parts 
of the countfy. For, on the grow’th of the 
conversion industry will depend the 
magnitude of the role plastics can play in 
the economy of a country such as India 


with its vast manpower resources. It is 
estimated that, while an investment of 
Rs 100 crores m plastic resins production 
can provide employment to some 500 to 
600 persons, a similar investment in the 
conversion sector would generate employ¬ 
ment for as many as 60,000 persons. Hence 
the Government’s anxiety to encourage 
the development of plastics conversion 
units, and appropriately efforts are being 
made to set up 600 automatic injection 
moulding machines with capacities vary¬ 
ing from 50 to 300 grammes, 900 extruders, 
60 blow moulding machines^ 5 calenders 
and 15 coating machines. 

The potential of the Plastics industry 
is obvious if We note that even by 1960, 
With the estimated investment taking 
place and coming to fruition, the per 


capita annual coiiisumption of plaatlcg in 
India would be less thim 1 1^ agalUat the 
current per ceaHta consumptlcm of ^ w 
in the US and 30 kg in Japam Besides 
exports of plastics and plastic products 
rose from a mere Rs t05 crores worth in 
1962-63 to an estimated Rs 8.73 crore$ in 
1969-70 showing a compound annua l 
of growth of 35,3 per cent as against the 
10.2 per cent growth rate in India’s total 
exports. There is vast scope still for fur¬ 
ther expansion of exports particulaily of 
n^ufactured goods of the labour4nteii. 
sive variety, which will obviously have a 
competitive advantage in the world mar¬ 
kets because of the lower labour rates 
prevailing here. Indeed, larger exports 
are an imperative for the industry itself 
whose expansion calls for substantial 
foreign exchange resources. 


•VHE beginnings of the plastics indus¬ 
try m India date back to the post- 
second war period, when it emerged 
as a processing industry based on 
imported raw materials. From small 
injection mouldings for toys and 
houscjwares, the industry marched 
slowly towards polyethylene film blow¬ 
ing and PVC cable extrusion and spread 
coating, still based on imported poly¬ 
mers and compounds. 

The fiist basic material, phenol- 
formaldehyde resin, was produced in 
India in 1946. As demand grew for 
polystyrene injection mouldings and 
polyethylene layflat film, investment in 
polymer manufacture became impera¬ 
tive. and the country’s first polystyrene 
unit, with a capacity of 2,700 tonnes per 
annum using imported styrene monomer, 
was commissioned in 1957 Styrene 
monomer itself was made about three 
years later, using fermentation alcohol 
and coal-tar benzene as feedstock. 

Two units for low-density polyethy¬ 
lene, with capacities of 3,600 and 2,250 
tonnes, also based on ethylene obtain¬ 
ed from alcohol, started production in 
1958 and 1960 respectively. 

Polyvinyl chloride (PVC) was made 
for the first time m 1961 with the com¬ 
missioning of a 3,500-tonne capacity 
plant, employing carbide-based acety¬ 
lene 

Since then all these plants have ex- 
paiideii their capacities, even as new 
units have been set up. The installed 
capacity for the main plastics at pre¬ 
sent are as follows: 

Present installed capacity 


Material 

1 (’apm'ityl 
1 (tonne‘«! 

Niunber 

of 


per 

annum) I 

plant N 

rolytit,\Teiio . . 

17..500 

2 

HiRli-denaify polyethylene.. 

24.000 

1 

bow-deiifiitv polvothjdene . 

16,000 

2 

PVC . . ‘. 

1 4.1 .mx) 

4 

Total .. 

102,000 ' 

it 


The base material for most of the 
plants in the earlier stages were, and 
to some extent still are, ethylene de¬ 
rived from alcohol, acetylene made 


PLASTICS IN INDIA 

from calcium carbide, and benzene as 
a by-product of the steel industry’s 
coke ovens. But with the setting up 
in the mid-sixties of the two giant 
petrochemical complexes with a com¬ 
bined ethylene output of 80,000 tonnes 
per annum, the plastics industry is 
veering towards the use of petrochemi¬ 
cal derived ethylene, benzene, naphtha 
and vinyl chloride. 

An idea of the rapid growth of the 
industry can be had from a comparison 
of the index of production for plastics 
and resins with the indices for industry 
in general and for chemicals and chemi¬ 
cal products: 


Index of industrial production 

(Base : I960 -100) 


■■ 


— 

— 
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index 
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products 
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1960 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

1961 

109.1 

115.6 

138.2 

1962 

119 7 

121.4 

212.3 

1963 

129.6 

136.7 

240.8 

1964 

i 140.8 

, 146.6 

2S0.4 

196ri 

, 153 6 I 

1 159.8 

417.7 

1966 

> 152 4 

1 167.4 

385.1 

1967 

151.4 

172.2 

358.4 

1968 

161.1 

I 200,0 

610.1 

1969 ..i 

172.5 

! 217.5 

072.7 

CHiinpound annual 




growth rate 
during 1960.69,. 


9.0% 

28.7% 

-- -' 

- 

L _ 
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At the beginning of the Fourth Plan, 
the plastics industry provided gainful 
employment to about 100,000 people 
apart from a large number of self-em¬ 
ployed persons in the trade. Of the 
total investment of about Rs 105 crores 
in the plastics industry, about Rs 80 
CTores has gone into the raw materials 
sector and Rs 25 crores into the pro¬ 
cessing sector. The raw materials sec¬ 
tor is capital-intensive and provides 
only limited employment opportunities. 
The processing sector, on the other hand^ 
is constituted mainly of small-scale units 
providing a very high employment 
potential per unit of investment. Of 
about 4,500 plastics processing units in 
the country today, more than 4,000 are 
in the small-scale sector. 
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HASTl BRAND 


QUALITY PLASTICWARE 
made from world'famous 





Hostalen 



HIEI DENSnV PDlYHimiNE 


PI I_who manufacture the superior plastic, 

HOSTALEN high density polyethylene— 
now bring you the finest HASTl brand 
plaeticware. 

HASTl brand plasticware made 
from HOSTALEN: 

• is uniquely tough and shatter*proof— 
stands up to rough use 

• resists wear, corrosion, chemicals, heat and 
boiling water 

• Is light in weight 

• comes In handy sizes and attractive colours 

hostalen high density PoWethyJ;"® 

Is manufactured In India by POLYOLEFINS 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED, In collaboration with 
FARBWERKE HOECHST AO., West Germany 

■■■■1 POLYOLEFINS INDUSTMSS LIHITID 

■ anw Nsvilte House. Currlmbtioy Road. 

■■■■■ Ballard Estate. Bombay 1 

• Registered trade mark of 

Fartwerke Hoechst AG . West Germany 
Licensee In India Polyolefins industries Limited 
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Stead/ growth maintained 

By A. H. Srikanta Aiyar 


♦T'HE establishment ol petrochemical 

complexes in the cijuntry has given a 
big fillip to th<‘ development of the plastics 
industry. The pmduclion of plastics 
materials <rossed the mark of one lakh 
tonnes during 1970. Kven so, in com¬ 
parison with the mduslrially advanced 
nations, sinh as the UK, the US, West 
Germany and Japan, the capita con¬ 
sumption of plactics in India is the lowest, 
being less than 01 kg. The performance 
of the industry would have been better but 
for the fact that many sections of the 
industry periodically face shortages of 
basic chemicals and raw materials As a 
result of representations, the Government 
has liberalised its policy in regard to im¬ 
port these chemicals and it is hoped 
that during the current year production of 
various plasties raw materials will be 
higher than that of last year 

plastics have today invaded all as- 
P'-cts of our dally life whether it be m the 
milustrial or domestic sector Consider¬ 
able quiintitus of plastics are also being 
used m the agricultural and budding 
trades Plastics products have really 
helped in raising the living standard of 
I he common man. 

The Pourth Five-Year Plan envisages 
tlv proiluction of 2,35,000 tonnes of plastics 
by 1973-74 ITii.s target is not difiicult tn 
achieve piovidcd a congenial dimstc* is 
established for the growth of various 
sections of the plastics industry 

Production of some of the important 
plastics raw materials during the last 
three years is shown below 


raw materials not produced in the coun¬ 
try so far are as under: 


Imports of raw matcriah 

(In tonntfrt) 


Itavr niat*»nHl * 

1 

1967 68 i 

1 1068 60 1 

1960.70 

tJAll moulding powder.j 

791 ' 

^ 819 

683 

Nj'lon moulding , 

pow dor 

113 

1 

1 141 

' 512 

1 

Polypropyloiin 

1,426 

1 1,068 

1 003 

CN »h«nta .. ;.| 

627 

, 608 

1 482 


Plasticisers required for compounding 
of PVC and cellulose acetate arc also pro- 
duct*d in the country. The requirement 
of plasticisers is expected to go up to 
about 30,000 tonnes by 1974 with the in- 
crea.se m production of PVC and cellulose 
acetate Production of plastuisers was 
about 8,700 tonnes in 1969 as against 6,000 
tonnes in 1968 • 

With the availability of basic chemi¬ 
cals Irom petrochemical sources, the prices 
of plactics raw materials are already 
showing a downward tiond Even so, the 
prices obtaining in India are on the very 
high side compared w’lth inLemational 
prices Thus price mciease is, to a large 
extent, due to the heavy incidence of ex¬ 
cise duty on the full range of raw materials 
at the rate of 36 per cent ad valorem In 
addition, some of the finished products 
like leather cloth, rigid plastic sheets, PVC 
flexible sheets and film and polyurethane 
foam products are again subject to excise 


Produefion of raw materials 
(lt\ t(uuieR) 


PF moulding powder . ... 

U F mould mg powder 
Poljfit JTium 
I,P polyethjleiie 
HD pidyetlijk lent' 

PVC rcHiu 

Celluloao aeitiUe 

Most of the high tonnage plastics raw 
materials are produced m the country 
and hence their imports are greatly 
restricted. Imports of some important 


Mr Aiyar is ‘Secretary of the AlUlndia 
Plastics Manuiacturer^ AssoiiaUon. 
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1 ..51 >0 

1,540 

5.601 

6,500 

0,380 

9,761 

17,000 

19,666 

- 

8,3.58 

17,605 

13,611 

14,00<) 

34»380 

1.000 

000 

800 
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duty ranging from 24 per cent to 48 per 
cent od t>alorpm. This is an instance of 
double taxation. The excise levy collected 
from the plastics industry which was only 
about Rs 157 lakhs irt 1962-63 increased to 
nearly Rs 1,500 lakhs dudrtg 1949-70. As 
long as this high rate of duly (sontinues, 
it is feared that the rate of growth of the 


plastics industry in India will idowed 
down and that it will not be able to catch 
up with the progress achieved abroad. 

The last three to four yws wit- 
nessed rat^d progress in the p:uthuf^ture 
of processing machinery and equipment. 
Standard types of injection machines up to 
48 ounce capacity are already produced in 
the country. Similarly, extruders up to 3^ 
inches capacity can be had from local 
sources. Standard type blow moulding 
machines are also produced indigenously 
With the availability of HD polyethylene 
the demand for machines for production of 
HOPE woven sacks has increased con¬ 
siderably. Such machines are supplied by 
two companies in the country. Extruder 
equipment for the production of flexible as 
well as rigid PVC film are also produced 
in the country. But. on account of the 
excise levy on FVC film at the rate of 30 
per cent cbd valorem, this line of manu¬ 
facture has not made any appreciable pro¬ 
gress Representation has already been 
made seeking withdrawal of this levy and 
it is hotied that the Government will 
respond favourably to the request of the 
industry. 

Imports of the following plastics raw 
materials are canalised through the State 
Trading Corporation: (a) cellulose acetate 
flakes, (b) cellulose acetate sheets/fllms; 
<c) cellulose acetate but)n:ate and cellulose 
acetate propionate; (d) cellulose nitrate 
sheets and flakes; (e) polypropylene; and 
(f) nylon moulding powder. 

The last three were included in the 
list of canalised items even dunng the 
last licensing period. Imports of stainless 
steel strips required for manufacture of 
fountain pen nibs are canalised through 
MMTC 

Release order holders are not quite 
satisfied with the working of the STC 
There are complaints of inordinate delay 
and that the STC is not supplying the 
right grade and quality of the raw mate¬ 
rial required It is hoped that before long 
the STC will streamline its working and 
be of real service to the industrial units. 

The performance of the plastics indus¬ 
try m the field of exports is indeed 
commendable. Exports plastic goods 
and materials have shot up from Rs 264 
lakhs in 1963-64 to Rs 873 lakhs in 1969-70. 
The local raw material manufacturers 
have helped in boasting exports by offer¬ 
ing the raw materials at international 
prices It is estimated that by 1974 exports 
may total about Rs 15 crores. 

The plastics industry has so far pri¬ 
marily confined itself to catering to the 
needs of the urban population. No serious 
efforts seem to have been made to take 
plastics to the villages and thereby serve 
the agricultural sector. It need hardly be 
added that there is considarable scc^e for 
plastics to make deep inroads into our agri¬ 
cultural economy. In India^ the majority 
of the population lives In villages, the 
country being predominantly agricultural. 
Thanks to good monsoons and the adop¬ 
tion of improved methods of agriculture, 
there has been a boost in agricultural pfc>- 
duction. As such, there has been a shift 
in income towards the rural population. 
The plastics industry can offer a large 
variety of its products to the rural popu¬ 
lation and thereby help improve th«ir 
living conditions. 
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A supplement 
to traditional 
materials 

By N« Srinivasan 


substitution of imports and promo- 
* tion of exports is the mam plank m 
Tthe nation’s growth policy There is msuffl. 
cient awareness of the increasingly effec¬ 
tive role that plastics could play in this 
strategy of development There is vast 
potential for exploiting plastics to compli¬ 
ment our limited natural resources. Plas¬ 
tics also .supplement traditional matenals, 
and upgrade them in combination The 
function is particularly Important when 
traditional matenals are in short ^pply 
and have to be imported. Again, when 
such traditional materials are exjwrt- 
onented, plastics increase their availability 
for exports by providing alternatives for 
home consumption. Some of the common 
traditional matenals that can be mentioned 
in this connection are wood, metal, glass, 
leather, rubber, paper, jute and cotton. 

WOOD 

Good timber is becoming scarce The 
items which have been developed alter¬ 
natives to sawn timber for building, furni¬ 
ture and packaging industries are princi¬ 
pally (1) particle board or reconstituted 
wood, (2) plywood or bonded wood; (3) 
particle board or plywood, surfaced with 
decorative laminate; (4) fibre board, also 
called hard board and insulation board 

These alternatives have helped to 
increase availability of timber for the 
building industry which has a place in the 
core of the national plan. But, for a major 
breakthrough in the future, the main 
problem would be the high price of rosms 
consequent on high prices of the basic 
chemicals The particle board industiy is 
a classic instance ot an industry which lan¬ 
guished owing to the high cost of resin Al¬ 
though ^ to 70 licences had been issued 
oo.y eight units (working to less than 20 
per cent capacity) have started production 
Indigenous; urea resin costs Rs 4,000 per 
tonne, free of excise duty, as against a 
price of Rs 1,500 in other counties The 
excise duty on resin used in the manu¬ 
facture of particle board was waived four 
months ago The industry is showing signs 
of revival and growth If resin was avail¬ 
able to the industry at even Rs 2,000 per 
tonno, a target of 1.00,000 tonnes of par¬ 
ticle board could easily be achieved, thus 
tienefiting the consuming industries. The 
indigenous price of urea resin is solely 
determined by the price of formaldehyde, 
which in turn is linked to the price of in- 
^genous methanol The decorative lami¬ 
nate suffers from a similar handicap, 
which if removed, will enable it to make 
an impact on construction so as to utilise 
much larger quantities of inferior wood 
and save timber. 


Mr Srinivas&n %s Choimon of the 
Plastics tnsUMe (Jiidian Section) 


A potential market for plastics in the 
fishing, and fish processing mdustry, would 
be plastics containers for colleetion and 
transport of fish. The Scandinavian fish 
industry employs structurally expanded 
high density polyethyl€»ie (H0P£) boxes 
for transportmg fish even to distant mar¬ 
kets. Expanded polystyrene is also in use 
where extra thermal insulation is requir¬ 
ed. Conventional wooden boxes serve the 
purpose in India, Am compared to soft wood, 
HDPE fish boxes, are light in weight, 
easily cleaned and do not rot. Prom con¬ 
siderations of hygiene, plastics fish boxes 
are to be preferred, as Pick up of 
bacteria by the fish and consequent loss 
of freshness of the fish are avoided This 
IS the prime consideration for the choice 
of the plastics container. The Initial cost 
of the HDPE fish box is more than double 
that of soft wood, but durability of the 
plastics container is three-fold, 

In developed countries, with wood sup¬ 
ply shrinking and prices rismg, furniture 
is exploding ag a plastics market. A new 
technology has been developed for making 
furniture. Filled and reinforced polyesters 
are coming into use in decorative and 
structural replacement Of wood. Polyethy¬ 
lene compounds and rigid urethane foam 
arc eliminating wood in large-scale fur¬ 
niture manufacture. Ordinary chairs 
moulded of rigid urethane foam and up¬ 
holstered with flexible urethane foam are 
made in 10 to 15 minutes. Table and cup¬ 
board drawers are injection moulded from 
high impact polystyrene in the US. GRP 
hulls are replacing wood, for small boats. 
These are some of the highlights of trends 
in wood substitutioiij in advanced countries. 

METAL 

The future dynamics for plastics lies 
in metal substitution. In advanced coun¬ 
tries, engineering plastics are fast replac¬ 
ing to advantage, metal components in ap¬ 
pliances, machinery, equipment and auto¬ 
mobiles. High density polyethylene has 
been adopted for fuel tanks. Development 
IS fast taking place to make the all-plas¬ 
tics refrigerator. The all-plastics car is 
stated to be in the planning stage. Plastics 
IS claiming a right to be specified for hard¬ 
ware, pipe and containers for storage, 
transport and consumer packing. The metal 
can IS on the way out yielding place to 
structural packaging, based on the multi-ply 
composite film Epoxy/polyester reinforced 
material is occupying a dominant position 
in engineering plastics along with polypro¬ 
pylene, nylon, polycarbonate, acetal, ABS 
and PTFE Some of them are also glass 
leinforocd. The use of RP material epoxy- 
graphite fibre, for jet engine parts is indi¬ 
cative of the near-realisation of the fanci¬ 
ful concept of the plastics metal. 

Cast iron and galvanised iron, steel 
and steel alloys, tinplate and brass are 
conventional materials of construction in 
the pipe, container and hardware fields. 
Even their partiid replacement by plastics 
would be of significance in the present 
economic situation. Hiustrative of metal 
replac^ent already effected in the coun¬ 
try by plastics would be: cast iron flushing 
cisterns, galvanised iton cold water 
storage tanks, steel drums and jerry cans, 
stainless steel vessds for the chemical 
dustiy and brass hardware, e.g., taps and 
window stays. 

The current production of polyHhylene 
pipe is only a tew hundred tonnes and that 


* T ^ \ 

/ ^ 

of rigid PVC around The 

reasons for this slow devetopknept are tra. 
dltiopal resistance of userid of 

standardilr non<*availabiiily ot fiUihgs, un¬ 
favourable prices and <iisai^?rovid by the 
public health authorittei. These hag 
therefore, been v«y se^Hteted Use of the 
pipes. These problems have now been over¬ 
come to a large Daring the next 

few years, the educational ahd promotional 
efforts of private Industry and governmen¬ 
tal agencies should elevate ffiastics pipe to 
the position of an attractive alternative to 
metal pipe in the big market area of water 
supply and sanitation^ botih urban and 
rural. The requirements of pipes for water 
supply systems in buildings alone, is put 
at tonnes in terms of plastics dur¬ 

ing the next five years. 

N^rly 1.5 lakh tonnes of tin plate are 
being consumed in the country for making 
containers. Tin is not indigenous. Plastics 
has played the role of an alternative to 
tin plate in the packaging of confection, 
eiy, auto*.lubriawits, coffee and toilet pro¬ 
ducts. There is potential in the immediate 
future for plastics packaging of vanaspati 
and edible oils which account fbr one^thltd 
of the country's consumption of tin plate 
as well as other food products^ lubricants, 
greases, toilet products ^and pharmaceu¬ 
ticals. 

GLASS 

The major field in which plastics re¬ 
place glas^ is packaging. The multi-ply 
composite film is the near approach to 
flexible glass. In rigids PVC bottles are 
gaining acceptance in France, the US, Ger¬ 
many and Japan. These bottles have glass 
clear transparency, high impact strength 
and drop resistance, handling safety and 
dimensional stability. A PVC bottle 
weighs one-tenth the weight of a glass 
bottle of equivalent volume and occupies 
on an average 30 per cent less volume— 
an obvious advantage to the retailer and 
the shopping consumer. In comparison to 
glass, the direct cost of the plastics con¬ 
tainer is high. But the advantages result¬ 
ing from light weight and unbreakable 
property can still make it attractive for 
use. 

There is at present a shortage in the 
country of glass bottles for automatic 
filling and prices have been harden¬ 
ing significantly. The existing capacity for 
glass bottles made in automatic plants is 
1,53,000 tonnes and the additional capacity 
licensed, that may be established before 
the end of the Fourth Plan would be 
1,47,000 tonnes. The shortage in glass 
bottles will continue till the required ad¬ 
ditional capacity becomes operative. The 
foreign exchange requirement for an auto¬ 
matic plant (capital goods) making 12,000 
tonnes of glass bottles annually f40 bottles 
per minute—24 hour working—500 days) 
would be around Ra 50 laldm' With a 
sophisticated PVC blow moulding unity 
making 2,000 bottles per hour, invagt* 
ment on plant need be onl^ iig 15 lakhs- 

In India, suitable PVC compounds for 
bottles have recently been developed. 
Machine capacity fbr blow moulding io 
also being gradually e0tabtW|ied. THra ol 
PVC bottles by several jmd uter indneMaa 
have been «icce»ifaUy ooknpleted, Tlar,FVt!t 
bottle is therefore ready to ent^ ^e 
kaging matkei for i»Oi| 40 O^ 

4 it 
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Np problem of unloading drums* 
Chemicals can be directly siphoned off 
into your storage tanks. 

I. Savtt on tpact 

Valuable storage space required for 
storage of drums can be put to 
better use. 


a* Saves on cotis 

By ordering bulk quantities in tankers* 
you get bulk discounts. You save on 
costs of drums, too. 

4. Saves on iimt 

Road transport of chemicals is speedy* 
Besides, you get the chemicals right at 
your doorstep. 


Next time you order chemicals.think bulk. So many of our customers 
already do. Why don’t you? There’s quite a bit of saving in it. 


Union Carbide can bulk supply you Butanol. Butyl Acetate, Acetic Acid, 
Ethyl Acetate, 2*Ethylhexanol, DIoctyl Phthalate and Toluene._ 


UNION 

CARBIDE 


Union Carbide India Limited 

Chemicals & Plastics Division 
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It can relieve the present shortage of glass 
bottles for the user industries and establish 
itself as an attractive alternate to the con¬ 
ventional glass bottle. 

HDPE containers have already replac¬ 
ed glass carboys for transporting corrosive 
liquid chemicals, e g acids, chlorine bleach, 
hydrogen peroxide, etc In the small con¬ 
tainer field, food products, chemicals, 
medicines cosmetics and household items 
packed m glass have yielded to plastics 

The LDPE milk bottle is in vogue in 
France, m place of the glass bottle The 
sachet, a single service container for milk, 
m substitution for the glass bottle, is 
popular m Holland and Denmark. It is be¬ 
ing tried m Pakistan The c'C’onomics of the 
pla.stics pouch vis-a^ins the glass bottle, un¬ 
der conditions m the country would be 
very unfavourable A half litre glass 
bottle can circulate 70 times and costs 
only 50 paisc Even if to this bottle cost 
were added the expenditure on acc-ount 
of cap, bottle washing, etc, the cbntamer 
cost may not exceed one paise per trip To 


match this, the price of 400 gauge printed 
LDPE film (250 pouches to one kg film) 
should be Rs 3 to 4 per kg, while the cur¬ 
rent price of printed film is around Rs 9 
per kg. The printed plastics pouch will 
thus be very much more expensive than 
the glass bottle An alternative single ser¬ 
vice contamer would be polyethylene coat¬ 
ed cardboard which is already being con¬ 
sidered The advantages of the single ser¬ 
vice pack are many and the plastics film 
now under test for pouching can under 
favourable circumstances play its part in 
the "‘operation flood” milk scheme of the 
National Dairy Development Board, which 
It is said, will usher in the “white revolu¬ 
tion” in the economy. Preised rfgld F^C 
sheets, wire reinforced, replace glass in 
anti-vandal glazing. Glass reinforced 
polyester is m use for the same purpose, 
and is also an alternative to glass in 
translucent roofing panel 

LEATHER 

The leather industry is export-oriented 
Raw hides and skins are imported to the 


tune of Rs tJ6 crores annually. Sxpqrta of 
finished leather goods and manufactures 
and leather footwear are around Es a 
crorea, of which footwear alone is Rs 7 
crores. An export target of Rs 20 crores 
for footwear and Rs 3 crores for leather 
goods and manufactures has been suggest¬ 
ed for 1973-74. The objective should be to 
increase availability of leather for exports 
without large imports of raw hides and 
skins. This would be possible by pressing 
into service plastics as an alternative to 
leather in the manufacture of goods 
Plastics has already made dents in the 
traditional leather markets e.g, footwear 
The PVC sheet has invaded the shoe mar¬ 
ket but the main production of plastics 
footwear is by moulding PVC compounds 
The expanded vinyl, for use in upholstery 
and luggage, looks and feels like leather 
and lasts longer Those markets which 
were previously the prerogative of leather 
have opened the door to plastics. The pro¬ 
duction of leather cloth in the country in 
1969 was 11,500 kilometres. The expected 
production in 1970 is 10,000 kilometres 
The unsupported sheet production was 
4,400 tonnes in 1969 and will increase to 
6,000 tonnes in the current year. The cur- 
rent consumption of PVC moulding com¬ 
pounds for footwear may be put at 8.000 
tonnes. It will be seen that plastics can 
come to the aid of the leather industry 
and help attain the export target, by serv¬ 
ing as an alternative, in the growing 
home market demands, mainly of footwear, 
luggage and upholstery. 

RUBBER 

The country is not yet self-sufficient 
in rubber, and current consumption runs 
to 1,25,000 tonnes. Automobile tyres, cycle 
lyies and retreading account for 85,000 
tonnes The footwear market consumes 
18,000 tonnes and miscellaneous items 
such as belting, hose, tubing, proofed 
fabncs and insulation take up 22,000 tonnes 
The exports of rubber goods touch Rs 7 
crores. Vinyl plastics has entered the rub¬ 
ber footwear and miscellaneous goods 
market. Increasing penetration into these 
markets will save rubber for the tyre in¬ 
dustry and for export of rubber goods 
while simultaneously meeting the rising 
home demand for the products. 

PAPER 

Traditionally, paper is a product de¬ 
rived from wood pulp. There has been 
large-scale entry of plastics film in the 
wraw>ing market in other countries. In the 
US styrene foam sheet substitutes paper 
pulp and board and is competitive with it. 
Thin blown HDPE film (40 gauge) has 
been developed to substitute tissue paper 
for grease proof packaging. Such film is 
also suitably processed to give high 
quality glossy printing paper, rivalling 
art paper, and resistant to tear and water. 
In place of cardboard, reinforced corru¬ 
gate HDPE material has appeared in 
world markets. 

The trend in advanced countries, to 
make paper and board from non-cellulosic 
materials should be of particular interest 
to the Indian pulp industry wfaSdi is fac¬ 
ing a formidable threat of growing raw 
material scarcity. The long fibred 
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rcQttir^ making tissue paper is not 
available lb the country and 10.000 tonnes 
are being imported. So is high strength 
kraft paper to the extent of around 2,000 
tonnes. Indigenous kraft paper can be up¬ 
graded to make it moisture proof and heat 
sealing by extrusion coating with poly¬ 
ethylene film. Similarly polyethylene 
coated cardboard cartons have potential 
in packaging of frozen Seafoods. Thin 
blown polyethylene film is the alternative 
to indigenous tissue paper based on im¬ 
ported cellulose pulp. Pood packaging is 
an area which offers considerable scope for 
replacing such tissue paper by thin HDPE 
film. Polyethylene film can supplement 
kraft paper, in unit prepackaging of 
milled cereals and pulses, fruits and vege¬ 
tables and dried and salted fish. PVC clear 
film can function in the wrap market as 
alternate to transparent paper based on 
cellulose pulp. Polyethylene and PVC, 
supplement paper in cable insulation. 

JUTE 

The recurring shortage in jute 
can be combated by developing plastics 
packaging as an alternative The 
introduction of the alternative packaging 
LDPE, PVC or cross laminated HDPE, 
non-woven film sack, or the HDPE woven 
sack, up to 10 per cent of jute supplies 
will only help the economy and increase 
availability of raw jute for exports of jute 
goods, which in any case will be sustain¬ 
ed by the Government through fiscal mea¬ 
sures and attention to production and 
labour problems. The unutilised capacity 
of the jute goods industry can also be 
put to use by turning out, in the mills, the 
alternative HDPE woven sack. Plastics 
film, in combination, is already playing a 
complementary role to increase wider 
application possibilities of jute in packag¬ 
ing industries, make the package moisture 
proof and heat sealable and improve the 
properties in all respects. 

COTTON 

There are definite advantages in 
supplementing cotton with synthetic fibre 
even on the basis of imported chemical 
intermediates. The savings in foreign ex¬ 
change would be much greater if the inter¬ 
mediates were also produced in the coun¬ 
try, 15,<XK) tonnes of synthetic fibres, 
nylon (9,000 tonnes) and polyester (6,000 
tonnes) are currently produced from im¬ 
ported caprolactam and DMT The Fourth 
Plan envisages production of 20,000 tonnes 
of caprolactam by the Gujarat State Fer¬ 
tilizers and 24,000 tonnes of DMT by Indian 
Petrochemicals Corporation. The indica¬ 
tive production estimates of plastics fibres 
by 1973*74 of 28.000 tonnes of nylon and 
24,000 tonnes of polyester would be the 
equivalent of adding five to six lakh bales 
to the domestic output of cotton. The 
plastics fibres, besides, supplementing cot¬ 
ton, add functional values to the textiles 
suck as long'wear, crease resistance, light 
weight, str^gtb. warmth and resistance 
to iinsect attack and fungal growth. 
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Glassfibre 

reinforced 

plastics 

By N. Jagannathan 


pLASTICS are materials generally of 
^ high molecular weight that lend them¬ 
selves to being transformed into different 
shapes by the application of heat, pres¬ 
sure or by catalytic activation. We may 
divide plastics into two broad categories— 
thermoplastics and thermosets. In rein¬ 
forced plastics, thermosets are usually the 
type of resin employed and among the 
thermosets, polyesters and epoxides are 
the most widely used. 

Although plastics offer a number of 
attractions on account of the ease with 
which they can be moulded, lightness and 
remarkable chemical resistance properties 
they have very limited strength This 
shortcoming renders them unsuitable for 
use in structural applications Efforts to 
overcome this shortcoming led to the 
development of reinforced plasties 

Mr Jagannathan nf Produ t Manager 
(Rptnf Or cements) of Fibreglass Pilkviqton 
tAmited Bcytnbay 


For generations, natural materials such 
as timber, granite and steel, bricks and 
cement have been used for structural ap¬ 
plications. These imposed some limitations 
on the designer as the basic properties of 
the materials were dictated by nature. 
Reinforced plastics have properties tailor- 
made to the dictates of the designer. 

In reinforced plastics, we use in the 
form of plastics molecules of basic natural 
origin reassembled to polymers (big 
molecules) by suitable synthesis. We 
combine these polymers (plastics) with 
fibrous reinforcements of known pro¬ 
perties into desired forms. In this com¬ 
posite form, the material provides strength 
and other properties unattainable in 
materials of natural forms of comparable 
weight. 

Of all the plastics listed above, 
epoxides and polye.sters have attained the 
greatest prominence in the reinforced 
plastics field, particularly because of their 
ability to be “cured” or “permanently 
solidified” under cold conditions without 
the use of high pressure 

Of all the fibres, glassfibres are the 
most preferred ones because of their re¬ 
markable strength and inorganic and 
hence non-rotting nature A product made 
by using epoxide resin reinforced with 
glassfibres may be designed and fabricated 
to have a strength-to-weighi ratio of 
nearly ten times that of a similarly shap¬ 
ed product made of steel 

While no one can rrc^dit Hitler tor the 
advancement of science, science did respond 
to his challenge A numbei of seminal 
developments occurred during the Second 
World War—nuclear» powder, penicillin, 


radar systems, etc. The growth of 
forced plastics started during the last war 
The first reinforced plastic product to be 
developed was the dome for radar etmip. 
ment in aircraft. This needed to be light 
structural and trahsparent to radio waves 
and reinforced plastics fulfilled all these 
needs. The post-war years saw the deve¬ 
lopment of a wide range of glassfibre rein, 
forcements and thcrmc»etting resins and 
after nearly a decade of cautious trials, 
reinforced plastics came to be accepted as 
a structural material in its own right. To¬ 
day millions of tons of reinforced plastics 
are used the world over. 

In India, the reinforced plastics Indus- 
try came into being about seven years ago 
when both the raw materials, glassfibre 
and polyester resins, were indlgenou% 
produced and in these seven years the 
industry has registered a steady growth. 
It is now making a major contribution to 
industry and the home by offering a 
variety of structural materials of great 
value. 

Glassfibre reinforced plastics are made 
by impregnating glassfibre material nor¬ 
mally with a synthetic resin. By varying 
the type of resin, reinforcement and 
the method of manufacture, the proper¬ 
ties of the end-product can be varied to 
suit the user’s requirements. Glassfibres 
are used to provide random, bi-directional 
or uni-directional reinforcement depending 
on the strength properties required. The 
resin (or plastic) component is usually a 
polyester resin, though epoxide resins are 
also used for certain applications. 

There are several basic manufacturing 
techniques but the most common one is 
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is the product itselS 


Not that we don’t have star salesmen.|i| But our most effective 
salesman is the quality and performance of our machines, which 
give the clients what they want most: Maximum operating time 
and Maximum profit. ^HNo wo nder our machines sell faster than 
can be produced. You can mould and extrude every conceivable 

item from thermo plas tic materials on our Windsor machines. ^3 
But that is not all. Iffi Your product too will be of first class quality. 
Always buy Windsor Plastics Machinery and make your 
product your star salesman. 

InjictioR moulding and extrusion machines 
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R. H. WINDSOR (INDIA) LIMITED 
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“contact moulding". This makes use of the 
fact that component resins can be made 
to cure at room temperature without any 
applied pressure. A simple open mould is 
used for the process. The resin and rein¬ 
forcement are laid up on this mould either 
by hand lay-up or by a special .spray-up 
technique, involving the use of a machine 
with linked nozzles spraying the resin and 
chopped Klassfilbres simultaneously on to 
the mould. Though contact mouldm-g is a 
comparatively slow process, there is al¬ 
most no limit to the size or complexity of 
the moulding which can be produced. 

Matched-die-mouldmg is used for the 
manufacture of .smaller ai tides, especially 
where quantity production is necessary. 
The reinforcement can be applied either 
by hand or as a preform consisting of 
chopped fibres bonded loosely together in 
the shape of the moulding to be made. 
After the addition of the resin the moulds 
are closed and the laminate cured under 
heat and a pressure of about 100 Ib/sci ft. 
The moulded product has a good surface 
finish and it can bo made to close dimen¬ 
sional tolerances. Press moulding can also 
be made using glassftbre preimpregnated 
with resin. The dough moulding process, 
where again heated moulds are used under 
pressure, makes use of a mixture of resin, 
glasshbre strands and a suitable hller, 
mixed to the form of a dough This pro- 
ce.ss is particularly suitable for making 
small and intricate shapes. 

Articles, which can be rotated round 
an axis, can be made by a process called 
“filament winding" This involves feeding 
continuous strands of glassftbre rovings 
through a resin bath and then winding 
them around a rotating mandrel or C’ore, 
Semi or fully mechanijk'd methods of con¬ 
tinuous reinforced plastics production are 
cmployfjd for the fabrication of flat and 
corrugated sheeting, rods and tubes 

Although a number of techniques are 


employed in processing reinforced plastics 
the most common one, as already motion¬ 
ed, is the contact moulding technique. 
This process is particularly good in cases 
where the requirement of an article is 
comparatively small. This also requires 
veiy low capital investment, the capital 
employed per worker being Rs 750 com¬ 
pared to Rs 7,000 which is the alMndus- 
tnes average estimated by the Union 
Government for the Fourth Plan. A num- 
ber of small-scale industrialists in this 
country have exploited these advantages 
and have grown commendably in the last 
SIX years. 

Glassftbre reinforced plastics are well 
recognised engineering materials of con¬ 
struction. In one way or another, they are 
replacing conventional materials in most 
industries and their unique combination of 
properties, unknown in traditional mate¬ 
rials, is creating new applications all the 
time 

Boats: About 50 per cent of the 
world’s pleasure boats are now made m 
glassftbre reinforced olastics. A mine¬ 
sweeper of about 120 feet length is now 
being developed by the Royal Navy in 
the UK. Commercial boats like fishing 
trawlers are now m regular use in many 
parts of the world. In India, a number of 
rowing and sailing boats are already in 
use. GRP fishing trawlers of 32.6 feet will 
be available to the Indian fishermen 
within a few months' Hme. The advan¬ 
tages of GRP include lower production 
costs, improved resistance to weather and 
damage, lower maintenance cost and ease 
of repair. For India, with its shortage of 
good quality timber, the advantages offer¬ 
ed by GRP are even Acre attractive. 

Aircraft: In the field of aircraft con¬ 
struction, complex mouldings for the in¬ 
terior such as furnished panels, luggage 
racks, insulation panels and ducting are 
regularly made in GRP. Radomes and 
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nosecones of airenift are abo mii.1.. • 
GOT; the supersonic jet Cwi|cor<Ka»‘J 


01 a commercial vehicle body 1, very of^ 
done on a large scale thug^ww 
advantage of GHP v^ « 
trartive. Many modem buses and co^i 
made m In£a have GOT body pa^U 
Lony and tractor cabs, crane cabs and 
engine mvers have all taken on a new 
style and better efficiency where GRP ha. 
been used. GOT is more economical for 
smalUcale production—less than 20,000 
cats a year—Md it would be a suitable 
material for the body of a small car to 
be produced in the country shortly, 

stock: Glassflbre reinforced 
plastics are now being used by the rail 
ways m the form of coach seats, window 
wames, bathroom equipment, etc. The 
Rajdhani Express, to run between Delhi 

^th carriages fitted 

With GRP seats and window-frames 
Drastic weight reduction and the con¬ 
sequent payJcad increase is the contribu¬ 
tion of GRP in this application 


Mectrical: Glassflbre reinforced plas¬ 
tics in sheet and moulded form have been 
widely used in the electrical and elec¬ 
tronics fields BusKrar insulation, insulat¬ 
ing blocks, base boards for high voltage 
equipment, moulded plugs and sockets 
and covers for electneal equipment are 
some of the typical uses. 

Consumer durables; Well-designed and 
colourful home appliances such as trays, 
bath tubs, shower cabinets, mirror frames 
and chairs are available in the Indian 
market. 


Chemical plant: In the chemical en¬ 
gineering field, the non-corrosive nature 
of GRP has made it possible to design and 
fabricate plants which last much longer 
than most metals. Tanks, pipes, ductings, 
pumps and various other structural parts 
are all made in India, resulting in the sav¬ 
ing of precious foreign exchange spent on 
imported special alloys and metals. Cus¬ 
tom fabrication of fewer parts is easy and 
inexpensive in GRP construction and this 
IS an additional attraction offered by this 
material in this application. 

Building: GRP have been used for 
long as a roofing material, where it per¬ 
mits daylight and eliminates the ne^ for 
artificial lighting during day time. The 
load bearing capacity of GRP is fully 
utilised and now commercial production 
of modular houses has started in the UK 
and the continent. 

There is no limit to the articles one 
can make in GRP. It is a new engineer¬ 
ing material, having a composite structure 
derived from plastic which gives the body 
and glassflbre which provides the strength. 
With its inherent all-round properties, it 
IS fast replacing common materials of 
construction found in everyday use. 
With glassflbre reinforced plastics having 
taken firm roots in the home market, 
ihcLr manufacturers have set their sights 
on exports and have set up an export 
promotion committee recently. A base hfis} 
thus been set up to enable GRP to scale, 
new heights. 





one of the world’s largest fertilixer 
complexes in public sector offers 
complete range of services on 
fertilizers and chemicals 


India’s biggest undertaking in the field of fertilizer industry, the 
Fertilizer Corporation of India Limited is one of the largest 
producers of plant nutrients in the world. 

HOW BIG IS FCn FCI’s five functioning units at Slndri (Bihar), 
Nangai (Punjab), Trombay (Maharashtra), Gorakhpur (U.P.) and 
Namrup (Assam) have the installed capacity of half a million tonnes 
of plant nutrients. This will rise to over two million tonnes when 
additional six plants under construction go on stream. 

CATALYST KNOW-HOW —FCI is one of the few organisations in the 
world to develop and produce a complete range of fertilizer 
catalysts, so vital to the industry. 

TOTAL FERTILIZER TECHNOLOGY- Backed by Its Intensive R & D 
efforts, FCI has now developed its own know-hows, design and 
engineering capability and can execute six to eight modern 
fertilizer plants at a time from the blue-print to the final com¬ 
missioning stage. 

MARKETING SET-UP—With a vast network of sales outlets and 
promotional activities, FCI covers now about 80 per cent of the 
country. 
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Exports: 
Performance 
and prospects 

By K. Raman i 


V>LASTICS products have been assigned a 
'*■ signiflcant role in India's foreign trade. 
Exports by the end of the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan will reach an estimated Rs 50 
crores. The Union Government, taking 
into account the prospects for the export 
of plastics and linoleum products, has ar¬ 
ranged a project study on the export poten¬ 
tial of these products in the Fourth Plan. 
This study is being financed by the USAID, 
and Industrial Development Services Ltd, 
New Delhi, has been appointed consultants 
for this study. The study will review the 
r^uired inputs and the marketing opera¬ 
tions which are to be geared up to achieve 
the targeted level of exports. 

Exports of plastics products, which 
were around Rs 19.8 lakhs during 1957-58, 
totalled Rs 8.75 crores during 1970-71. 
After the rupee devaluation export growth 
has been spectacular. The growth was as 
follows; 1966-67 Rs 377 crores, 1967-68 
Rs 3.29 crores. 1968-69 Rs 6 20 crOres, 1969-70 

Mr Haviani 7s lJe])uty .SVerefar// oj the 
PlastU's and Linolrinnfi' Erport Piomotwn 
Council 


Hs 8.73 crores and 1970-71 Rs 8.75 crores. 
Today about 60 firms account for 85 per 
cent of the exports though there are 150 
firms who have been regular exporters of 
plastics and linoleums products. The diffe¬ 
rent plastics products have been classified 
broadly as linoleums, PVC leather cloth, 
PVC sheeting, laminates, electrical acces¬ 
sories. spectacle frames, fountain pens, ban¬ 
gles, PVC fabricated goods, plastic imita¬ 
tion jewellery, moulded goods, extruded 
goods, poly-iin^ jute goods, raw materials, 
pipes and specials and residuary items. 

The Plastics and Linoleums Export 
Promotion Council, a quasi-govemment 
body working under the control of the 
Union Ministry of Foreign Trade, was 
established in June 1955 to promote plas¬ 
tics exports. Currently the member.''hip of 
the Council is 675, the majority being from 
Bombay and the rest distributed in Delhi, 
Calcutta and Madras. While the Calcutta 
office caters to the needs of the members 
in the eastern region, the Madras office 
assists the exporters in the southern region. 
Exporters in the northern and western re¬ 
gions are assisted by the head office in 
Bombay. 

The Council has been sending study 
teams and sales teams to the different mar¬ 
kets abroad. These teams, apart from 
studying the market potential, have book¬ 
ed orders on the spot. In the last five years 
the plastics products have entered various 
new markets, to which India was not ex¬ 
porting before. The Council has been par¬ 
ticipating in the different trade fairs in 
the important world trade centres, through 
the Exhibitions Directorate of the Minis¬ 
try of Foreign Trade and the Indian Coun¬ 
cil of Trade Fairs and Exhibitions, Bombay 
Apart from this, the Council is also parti¬ 
cipating in specialised plastics fairs such 


as Interplas in London, Kunstoffe in West* 
Germany, Milan Plast in Italy and Macro¬ 
plastic in Holland. At these fairg and ex- 
hibitions the council exhibits the products 
manufactured by the different plastics 
manufacturers. 

The encouraging response from these 
exhibitions, has indicated that the indus¬ 
try is on the right path. In 1963 extports to 
the European countries were less than a 
Rs 10 lakhs. Today they are in the region 
of Rs 60 lakhs to 70 lakhs^ with the UK 
as the largest buyer of PVC sheeting, 
Czechoslovakia of linoleums, the USSR of 
spectacle frames, the Netherlands of poly- 
lined jute goods and Italy of textile machi¬ 
nery spares. The US is the largest buyer 
of imitation jewellery. In West Asia, the 
Sudan is the biggest buyer of houseware, 
mainly moulded goods, and the UAR and 
Iran of Fountain pens. Hongkong imports 
plastics raw materials, while the West 
African and South-East Asian countries, 
particularly Malayisia and Thailand, im¬ 
port plastic bangles. 

To meet the requirements of these 
quality-conscious buyers the Export In¬ 
spection Agency, set up by the Ministry 
of Foreign Trade, examines t;he goods prior 
to shipment and certifies the quality. Such 
pre-shipment inspection at present covers 
the exports of PVC leather cloth, sheeting, 
PVC footwear and linoleums. 

Apart from exporting its products, the 
industry is also assisting neighbouring 
countries to set up industries of their own. 
A start has been made in Ceylon and 
Uganda for the manufacture of PVC lea¬ 
ther cloth and sheeting. Proposals received 
from Kuwait and the East African countries 
arc also being examined by established 
manufacturer-exporters for setting up fur- 


Chemplast Rigid PVC pipes 
are ideally suited for 
efficient protected 
water supply schemes 
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though not 
the biggest producers 




we are 
the largest 
exporters 
of PVC 




On tile strength of its quality, which 
meets the highest international stand- 
ards. ShriramPVC is exported to Japan, 
Hongkong, Malaysia, Belgium, Holland, 
lraq,the United Kingdom,South Vietnam, 
South Korea, Ceyion, Ethiopia and 
Kenya. 


Shriram Chemicals employ the most 
modern suspension Polymerisation tech¬ 
niques to produce a variety of Polymers 
suitable for extruding pipes, making 
leather cloth, moulding shoes, calender¬ 
ed films and sheets as also electrical 
insulation and other applications. 


SHRIRAM CHSMICAI. INDUSTRIES 








ther joint venture® for linolennus and PVC 
tiles 

It is noteworthy to point out that Tndia^ 
which waa a heavily importing country of 
plastics machinery, raw' materials and fini¬ 
shed products prior to 1955, has now trans^ 
formed itself into a country which now ex¬ 
ports not mer^y hnished products, but 
semi-^iahed materiaU, raw matexials, 
machinery and technical services One-way 
trade has now become a two-way trade 

In spite of large production of plastics 
goods, the US, the UK and the USSR, the 
Federal Republic of West Germany, the 
Netherlands, Scandinavian countries, Yugo¬ 
slavia and Czechoslovakia import fairly 
eubstantial quantities of our manufactured 
goods so as to provide a variety and novelty 
to its consumers of plastics goods. A large 
nun^r of items carry the stamp of origi¬ 
nality, ranging from plastic kipps apparatus 
to acetate bangles, spectacle frames, orna¬ 
mental wall pieces, industrial components, 
etc However, for achieving the desired 
targets, additional requirements of the in¬ 
dustry could be met only by liberalising 
the import policy New processes and tech¬ 
nologies are required to be imported to offer 
a better range of products particularly to the 
developed countries, keeping in view the 


Generalised System df Tetlff Preferences 
available for exports of the developing 
countries We should, therefore, produce 
what we can sell lit With developed' mar-^ 
kets, as we cannot d«^od on the ijevel- 
oping countries, who will gradually ban 
the import of plastics products, to give pro¬ 
tection to their nascent industries. Future 
investment should relate^ to a certadn ex¬ 
tent, to matiufacture^such type of products 
which will have an easy entry in the devel¬ 
oped countries. The more sophisticated a 
market, the more it is keen to know the 
product and where it comes from. V/hen 
manufactured products thus come up 
against international competition, they have 
to stand on their own, yor thla the industry 
will have to keep abreast of the advances in 
technology notably in the West. 

Tho building materials and packaging 
lines offer good scope for those who desire 
to invest. 

Today, with the facility of getting al-. 
most all the indigenous raw materials at 
international prices, Indian plastics pro¬ 
ducts have become competitive at the 
source. With suitable assistance to compen¬ 
sate for the exorbitant freight rates, it may 
not be difficult to achieve better export 
targets during the Fourth Plan period. 


By K* L. Nanjappa 

Employment potential 
in the small-scale sector 


HTHE plastics goods industry has lecorded 

a phenomenal growth all over the 
world and is reported to have maintained 
.1 continuous annual growth rate of 10 
per cent to 15 per cent during recent 
years. Plastics components are used m 
almost ail the important industries like 
electronics, automobiles, railways, ships, 
aircraft, building irad^ etc. In the pack¬ 
aging industry too, the contribution of 
p],'«stics is quite significant According to 
the report prepared by the Research De¬ 
partment of Predlcasts Inc, USA, the 
world consumption of plastics matenals is 
projected at 486 million tonnes per year 
by 1976; it will be almost four times more 
than the consumption in 1968^. 

The plastics industry m India has also 
correspondingly developed enoiino]^y 
since 1956. The production of plastics has 
risen to 36,000 tonnes in 1968, as against 964 
tonnes in 1956. The supply position of plas¬ 
tics mw materials is expected to improve 
coj^derably in the hear future, as two 
petrodhemical conmlexes have gone into 
production. With the increasing avail¬ 
ability of these raw materials, the plastics 
goods industry has also developed corres¬ 
pondingly. The converting capacity of 
the industry through compression mould¬ 
ing has gone up from 11,200 tonnes in 1955 


^ Mr Nonjappa is Development Cobi- 
TT^issioner for SmcR^'Scaie Industries. 


to 48,000 tonnes m 1968, The correspond¬ 
ing figure for injection moulding has in¬ 
creased from 550 ozs to 8,600 oz& The 
number of extrudm for the industry has 
correspondingly risen from 56 to 360 

The industry has made rapid strides 
m the small-scale sector too. As against 
about 100 units borne on the list of the 
DGTD engaged in the manufacture of 
various plastics items, there are reported 
to be not less than 2,200 small-scale units 
with a processing capacity of nearly 30,000 
tonnes per annum. The small-scale units 
manufacture a wide variety of articles 
both for the home market and export. 
These Include both the utility consumable 
items and industrial items. The consum¬ 
able items principally include buckets, 
bangles, novelties, hair brushes, folders 
and files, toys and games, fia^, zip 
fasteners, tub^ etc. The industrial items, 
mainly comprise electrical accessories^ 
radio cabinets and knobs, textile zpares, 
telepheme cords, PVQ tubing and sleevings, 
bobbing stores for defence, radio dials, 
etc Since the small-scale sector has been 
considered to be competent to manufac¬ 
ture quality plastics goods, a ntxmber of 
items were reserved, as early as 1962, for 
exclusive development in this sector. 

Tho items re s er y sd have been revised 
from time to time an^ the latest pf them 
are listed below: 1. Iteihs produced by 


the 

sheets, rbds 

lamp^ades, etc, t films 

(i.e. films with « tbicipiessi ‘lff4teBa ffian 
1 ttmf films 

such as bsfSfc etc. 4 ^ con¬ 

tainers ted other'Miller, 
manufactured by the Wcwmoulding techni- 
que whidi is nottnally called eTCtrusion 
blow moulding and which con^sts of ex¬ 
truding a tube into a mould and blowing 
air to form the finished product. 5, Mtmu- 
facture of polyester sheets for buttons and 
the processing of these sheets so produ^ 
to manufacture buttons. 6, Spectacle 
frames made from by the fabrication tech¬ 
nique or by injection moulding. 7, PVC 
shoes. 


Besides, there are a few non-reserved 
items, for which additional capacity is to 
be licensed for new imifs in the scheduled 
sector, with due consideration to the capa¬ 
city already created in the small-scale 
sector. Such items Include plastics sheets 
(films above 1 nun thickness), plastics pipes 
and coated fabrics. 

This industry in the small-scale sector 
exists in almost aU the States with a fair 
degree of concentraftion in West Bengal 
and Maharashtra, accounting for nearly 
1,000 small-scale units out of the total of 
nearly 2,200 such units in th^ country. 
The small units in these two States also 
account for about 60 per cent of the total 
processing capacity in the small-scale 
.sector. 

The investment and employment pro¬ 
vided by this industry considerably vary 
according to the process of manufac¬ 
turing, le. compression moulding, injec¬ 
tion moulding, blow moulding and 
fabrication Since a number of articles 
are manufactured by these processes, 
the employment generated at present 
and the employment potential of this 
industry can be studied more profitably 
with reference to these proce.sses, indi¬ 
vidually 

There are about 217 small-scale units 
manufacturing plastics goods by compres¬ 
sion moulding with an annual capacity of 
4,600 tonnes. These units account for 
an overwhelming majority of the total 
units engaged in this process of manu¬ 
facturing mainly because it is tech¬ 
nically feasible and economically viable 
to undertake manufacture of these 
items on a small scale. A small-scale unit 
with a capacity amounting to 7,500 pounds 
of raw material for manufacturing differ* 
ent types of plastics goods throui(h com¬ 
pression moulding provides employittent to 
about 10' persons. On this basis, the small 
units manufacturing plavtic goo^ t^ugb 
this process are estimated to employ nearly 
15,000 pemns* This sebtor of the industry 
Is the of appreciable emplOj^mvni 

potetitiab 

Blow moulding ig the second impbriant 
prooess of manufholuring pUstlt^ gy>o4a 
from the viewpoint of eirqfioymbnt provid¬ 
ed. There are about 125 small-acale 'tttfitt 
manufacturing plastics gooda thtod^ Ibis 
process and roporiad to have a eiipa** 
city needy tonrifs pm^ ann^gjs,. A 
mall Unit siannladtoi^ 
ptiyqti rft products fllfal iurtnoM^ Wnlfe 




ACETATE PRODUCTS 

THE PIONEERS IN PLASTICS 


The MYCEL range of raw material for various industries Include> 


CELLULOSE ACETATE MOULDING GRANULES 

* a tough weathttr>resl»unt, nofi'iutic, dimensional!/ stable and 
dye-able plastic material. 

* used In the manufacture of plastic domestic products, instrument 
housings* ceiling panels, coloured sheets, aircraft and automobile 
components and in the packaging industry and defence production. 

ACETIC ANHYDRIDE 

* a clear colourless liquid, free from suspended matter, more than 
98 per cent pure. 

* Widely used as a base for manufacture of aspirin acetanilldo, explo* 
slves, weed killers, pest sprays, synthetic fibres and plastics. 

ETHYL ACETATE 

* used as an industrial solvent in the paint and lacquer industries 
and in the manufacture of drugs, cosmetics and flavouring essences. 


CELLULOSE TRIACETATE 

* a non-inflammable safety film base. 

* used as a base for photographic and 
Photo Films Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 


* used as a base for photographic and X-ray films (by the Hindustan 
Photo Films Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Ooty). 

* in spinning as Varn and staple, and In the manufacture of ** Tow ” 
for cigarette filters. 

CELLULOSE SECONDARY ACETATE 

* Used in the rayon and plastic industries 

COTTON LINTER PULP 

* for special applications 




For further details please contact: 

THE MYSORE ACETATE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 

BANGALORE-2 
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the annual consumption of 6,190 pounds of 
raw material provides employment to 
seven persons. On this basis, the existing 
small-scale units engaged in this process 
of manufacturing ar,e estimated to provide 
employment to not less than 4,300 persons 

Plastics goods through injection mould¬ 
ing are manufactured by about 500 units 
with a capacity of 600 tonnes per annum. 
A small unit manufacturing the represen¬ 
tative plastic Items manufactured through 
this process and using 41,760 pounds of raw 
material, provides employment to 34 per¬ 
sons. C^dculated on this basis, the existing 
small units of this sector of the industry 
are estimated to engage not Ic&s than 2,000 
persons. 

About 1,000 small-scale units manu¬ 
facturing pdasrtacs artidlea throu^ fabri¬ 
cation and vacuum forming processes, re¬ 
port an installed capacity of Rs 1,015 lakhs 
m value. On the basis that a small unit 
manufacturing representative plastics arti¬ 
cles through this process with a capacity 
of 2,00.000 pounds of raw material employs 
16 persons, the existing units can engage 
nearly 25,000 persons 

The small units manufacturing plastic 
goods through extrusion process (includ¬ 
ing polyethylene films and products made 
therefrom) are 162 in number with a capa¬ 
city of nearly 10,000 tonnes per annum 
A small unit manufai tunng the represen¬ 
tative items through this process and re- 
Uuiring raw material amounting to 33,000 
pounds ner annum employs seven persons 
on the average On this basis, the small 
units engaged m this orocess are expected 
to employ nearly 600 periyons 


The small units manufacturing Mono¬ 
filament from polyolefines are 31 with an 
installed capacity of 1,400 tonnes per an¬ 
num. A small unit with the raw material 
requirement of 660 kg per annum is esti¬ 
mated to employ 12 persons. On this basis, 
the present small units can employ 1,100 
persons approximately. 

A number of small units are engaged 
m manufacturing spectacle fj^ames from 
sheets by fabrication technique or injeo 
tion nvnildiing SSnoe this is the single 
largest group of units, these are kept sepa¬ 
rate from those manufacturing other arti¬ 
cles through either of these processes. Such 
units are nearly 120 in number with the 
capacity of 3,200 tonnes per annum. An 
average small unit, using 4,500 kg of raw 
matenals for manufacturing 15,000 doaens 
of spectacle frames per annum, employs, 
on an average, seven persons. On this basis, 
the existing units are estimated to gene¬ 
rate employment for not less than 5,000 
persons for full utilisation of their 
capacity. 

It will thus be seen from the above 
acxaouint of employment potential in the 
existing small-scale units manufactunng 
plastics goods through different processes 
that there are nearly 2,200 small-scale units 
with a capacity requiring the services of 
not less than 53,000 persons of different 
skilled categories It may, however, be 
added that all the existing units may not 
be providing employment of such a magni¬ 
tude because of the undor-utilisation of 
their capacity at present In case, these 
units are assured of the lec^uired supply of 
raw matenals (indigenous and imported), 
Uiey can generate employment of this mag¬ 


nitude in tile country. The damand lor 
plastics goods is sufficiently large so as to 
assume full utilisation of capacit;y by the 
existing small-scale units in the country. 

Future outlook 

Plastic goods are commonly used by 
all classes of people in the country. As 
such, this industry can be one of those 
suitable for decentralising manufacturing 
activities even in the less developed end 
backward areas It is quite evident from 
the fact that the existing small-scale units 
are spread over in almost all the States 
with a varying degree of concentration. 
The employment potential of the. existing 
small-scale units, no doubt, varies from one 
State to another according to ihe number 
of units and the processing capacities in¬ 
stalled by them. Out of the total employ¬ 
ment potential of nearly 53,000 persons as 
estimated above, the units in Maharashtra 
and West Bengd, account for nearly two- 
thirds of the total but the less developed 
States like Assam, Bihar, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Onssa, etc, also have some small- 
scale units of this industry, producing 
goods of daily use and providing employ¬ 
ment to an appreciable number of persons. 
Such units in these States are estimated to 
employ nearly 400, 1,000, 200 and 500 per¬ 
sons, respectively. 

This industry is bound to increase em¬ 
ployment opportunities during the Fourth 
Plan period, because the availability of 
plastics raw materials is targeted to in¬ 
crease considerably and the demand for 
consumer articles made of plastics is ob¬ 
served to multiply continuously in the 
country. The Planning Commission is of 
the opinion that the rate of plastics mate¬ 
rial industry will grow at 8 per rent to 
10 per cent per annum during this period. 
The total availability of different types of 
plastic raw materials is envisaged to in¬ 
crease from 86,000 tonnes in 1968-69 to 
2,34,200 tonnes in 1973-74. Since the im¬ 
portant sectors of this industry are already 
reserved for further expansion in the small- 
scale sector, it is fairly a optimistic view to 
assume that a considerable poition of in¬ 
creased supply of plastic raw materials will 
be consumed in the small-scale sector of 
this industry m the coming years. Assum¬ 
ing that the consumption of these materials 
m the small-scale sector expands at least 
proportionately to the increase in the total 
supply of these materials m the country, 
the employment potential to be generated in 
small-scale sector of this industry will not 
be below 1,50,000 persons by the end of 
1974-75. 

It will, however, be realistic to empha¬ 
sise that the existing and prospective small- 
scale units of this industry should not have 
any bottleneck in utilising their existing 
capacities and installing fresh ones for 
meeting the present and prospective de¬ 
mand for plastics goods. Such bottlenecks 
may be in the form of shortage and high 
prices of raw materials and the difficult 
supply position of modem machinery due 
to restrictive imports. In case the targeted 
figures of plastic raw materials are fully 
achieved and a fair distribution of the 
same is ensured, the other bottlenecks 
should automatically be removed. Special 
attention needs to be paid to this industry 
in view of its capabilities of decentralised 
manufacturing even in the backward area# 
of the country. If necessary, it will be con¬ 
ducive to provide special incentives to 
those who have set up units of this indus« 
try in the remote areas in particular. 


PLASTIClZEKiS 

FOR THE 

Plastics Paint and Perfumery Industries 

DOP — Dioctyl Phthalate 
DIOP— Di-iso Octyl Phthalate 
DAP — Dialphanyl Phthalate 
DNP — Dinonyl Phthalate 
DIDP — Di-iso Decyl Phthalate 
610P—Di-Alfol 610 Phthalate 
DBP — Dibutyl Phthalate 
DMP—Dimethyl Phthalate 
DEP — Diethyl Phthalate 

AVAILABLE FROM 

Pioneers in manufacture of Phthalate Plasticizers 

INDO-NIPPON CHEMICAL 

COMPANY LIMITED 

RECtSTERED OFFICE: 

ALICE BUILDING, 339, D. N. ROAD, BOMBAY-1. Phone: 251723 

WORKS: 

L. B. SHASTRI MARG, CHATKOPAR, BOMBAY-84 Phoftd: S82609 
nandbsari industrial estate, NANDESARI, DIST. BARODA 

Grams: ‘PLASTCIZER’ BOMBAY-1 (BR) Telex: INNIPON 011 (2081) Bombay 






Imports of plastic caw materials and 
synthetic rmins 


(1962^ to 1969-70) 


Year 

Quantity 

Value 

(Tonnes) 

(Rs lakhs) 

1962.68 . 

10,506 

648 

1963-64 . 

12,704 

471 

1964-66 . 

16,305 

610 

1966-66 . 

14,698 

580 

1966-67 . 

11,795 

627 

1967.68 . 

31,476 

1,317 

1968-69 . 

44,377 

1,440 

1969-70 . 

14,447 

831 

Percentage change in 



1900-70 over 1062-63 . - 

—25.9 

+26.2 


SOURCE ; Qovonuuont of India, PejmrtnieDt of 
Oonunorcial InieUigenoe and Statistics* 
Calcutta, Monthly StatiHics c/ tA# 
Foreign Trade of India. 


Imports of major plastic raw materiab and synthetic resins 
(1965-66 to 1969-70) 


(Toixn^A) 


Raw material 

lOC.'T-OO 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-09 1 

i 

1969.70 

Pereontago 
chaiigo 111 
1969-70 
over 
1965-66 

Thermoseta 







PF moulding powder 

133 

63 

32 

17 

10 

— 92.5 

UF moulding powder 

45 

21 

25 

4 

66 

+ 46.7 

ThetmopUuUcs 

Polystyrene . 

103 

676 

1,920 

1,778 

388 

+ 276.7 

Polyothylono (LD) 

1,144 

238 

5.956 

1 2,533 

289 

74.8 

Po^thylene (HD) 

PVC resin (suspension) 

; 773 

1,271 

5,534 

I 19,n.'i 

2,069 

-4 167.6 

1 394 

1,076 

2,862 

1 J.62i 

80 

— 79.7 

PVC resin (emulsion) 

84.'; 

1,361 

316 

6.58 1 

1 

-100.0 

,PVO compound 

CA moulding powder 

802 

372 

690 j 

1.396 1 

161 

-- 73.7 

67 1 

113 

55 ; 

134 { 

91 

+ .59.7 

OA flakes .. 

003 1 

391 

482 j 

95H 

833 

-H 38.1 

OAB m 9 uldijng powder .. 

603 

604 

791 I 

819 

684 

1- 3.2 

K^lon moulding powder ,. 

174 ! 

97 

113 1 

141 1 

512 

i +194.2 

Vinyl rosin 

274 1 

847 

882 1 

940 1 

773 ■ 

-i-182.1 

Polypropylene 

1 215 

1 1 

764 

1,42.7 j 

1 

J .0(;8 

903 1 

+ 320.0 


SOURCE; Government of India, department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistic«, Calcutta, 
MontMy Utatisties of 0ic Foreign Trad^ of Ituiia, various ishuck. 


KOTKS : 1. PF Phenol formaldohj-de. 

S. UF <»Uroa fomaldehyao. 

3. PVC arPolyvinyl chloride. 

4. CA cacQelluIose ocetaie. 

C. CAB Cellulose acetohutyrate. 


Irends in exports of plastic goods 
<1961-62 to 1969^70) 

(At post-devaluation rate : Rs lakhs 

Year Exports 


1960-81 . 

i»6f-62. 

1962- 83. 

1963- 64 '. 

1964- 65. 

1965- 66. 

1960-67 . 

I967.68. 

1968-69 . 

1909 70 . 

Armuol compound rate of growth 
between 1961-62 and 1989-70 
(jwr cent) .. ,, , ^ 

NOTE: Fi>r comparability of da^a the export 
tigures for the yearn 1960-81 to 1906-66, 
were adjusted because of the dcvaluati<in 
of Indian rupee on Juno 6, 1906. 

SOURCES : 1. For tho years 1900-61 to 1064-65, 
Indian Institute of Foreig/i Trade, 
Fxporte of Flaettrji and Li-noUum 
Prudwof^, Se.minar, (itj/nchntwnn atul 
Rearnmendatione, January 1966, 
Bombe^, 

2. For the j'^ears 1005-88 tti 1069-70, 
The Plastics orul I.inolouiris Export 
Promotion Council, various Annval 
Beporta for the year ending March. 


120 

131 

165 

416 

502 

427 
377 
320 
610 
873 


24.67 
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Acnie Plditic Industries, 12-B, Chandi- 
vnU Farm, Chandivah Road, Bombay-72 AS 
The Ahmedabad Manufacturing St 
C$lico Pnnt^ng Co Ltd, Calico Mills* Che¬ 
micals and Plostics Division, Anik Chem- 
bur* Bombay-74 

Ahuja Sc Sons, 225, Thakurdwar Road, 
Bombay-2 

Airoplast Pvt Ltd, Sheel Chambers, 
5fh Floor, 10, Cawasji Patel Street. Fort, 
Bombay-1 

Alkali & Chemical Corporation of 
India Ltd, 34, Chownnghee, Calcutta-16 
Ail India Bakelite Works, Janma- 
bboomi Chambers, Fort Street, Bombay-1 
Amar Plastic Industries, 43, Mama 
Paratnananda Road (Queen’s Road), Bom¬ 
bay-2 

Arco Plastics, 212, Khetwadj Mam 
Hoad, Bombay-4 

Ashok Plastics Pvt Ltd, 166, Canning 
Street, Calcutta-l 

Associated Plastic Corporation, 45/1, 
Basantlal Saha Road Calcutta-53 

Babli Products (India). Post Box No 
7503, Sonawala Estate, Goregaon East, 
Bombay-63. 

BASF India Limited. Tiecicon House, 
Dr E Moses Road, Bombay-11 

Bata Shoe Co Pvt Ltd, 30, Thcatio 
Road, Calcutta-16 

Bengal Plastic Induslncs, 68, Canning 
Street, Calcutta-! 

Berolec (Indio), 121), A run Chambers. 
1st Floor, 731, Tardef), Bombay-34 

Bhor Industries Pvt Ltd Sir Vithaldas 
Chambers, 16, Apollo Street, Bombay-1 

Carlphans (India) Pvt Ltd, Block No 
D, Shivsagar E’Jtate, Dr Arniie Besant 
Road, Worn, Bombay-18 

C!arona Sahu Co Ltd, Fort House, 221, 
Dr Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay-1 

Central Plastics, No 4, Ghodbunder 
Road, Indian Crucible Compound, Malad, 
Bombay-64 

Chemicals & Plastics India Ltd, 
Dhun Building, 175/1, Mount Road. Mad- 

j" C. J. Industries (LNL), 6, Hampton 
Wodehouse Road, Bombay-5 
^ Collins and Co, Bentex Building, Off 
•TOtteb Road, Bombay-34. 

Dhlraj Pen Manufacturing Co Pvt 
M/50, Kurla-Andheri Road, J B 
vHNijtoft Attdhen. Bombay-60 

Slot AniAia Plastics (India) Ltd, 3, 
'dwmac StXtfl, Calcutta-16, 

Ifttga Rubber Works Pttvate Ltd, 
dhittarM^A Avenue, Cetcutta.?. 

and Weaving 
Nicu Road, Bidtard 


Indu4ties» 130 AWT- 
wai Estate, Swam! ViVekanaiida Hoad, 
Jogeshwari, Bombay-60. 




Everest Industrial Corporation, Elar 
Building, 524, Tula Pipe Road, Bombay-28. 

Finolex Plastic Industries, Bombay- 
Poona Road, Pimpri, PPona-lS. 


Formica India Ltd, Post Box No 64, 
Poona-1. 


Garware Plastics Pvt Ltd, Chowpalty 
Chambers, Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay-7. 

General Electrical Industries^ Hamam 
House, Hamam Street, Bombay-L 

Golden Plastics, 67-60, Bazargate Street, 
Bombay-1 

Gujarat Industries Pvt Ltd, Lalji Man- 
singh Building, 6, Lohar Chawl, Bombay-2 

Hindustan Polymers Ltd, C/o Shree- 
ram Mills Ltd, Pergusson Road, Lower 
Parel, Bombay-13. 

Hindustan Polythene and Plastic 
Works. Yamuna Mills Road, Industrial 
Area, Baroda-4 


ICI India Private Ltd. 34, Chownnghee, 
Calcutta-16 


India Linoleums Ltd, Birla Building, 
9/1, R N Mukherjee Road, Calcutta-1 



ttd, S&MWi 
worn, 

Kational Plastic InduatriS^ 
Galli, Qpp. Jumma MasJH ^ 

Neda Plastic and 
Sonawala Estate, Gor^aon 
bay^. ^ 


New Pack Industries^ 

IJnes, Lotus House, Bombay^. ^ 

New Polytex InduatruBs^ Ekahbay 
Mutual Building, 38, 2iid Floor, Dr D. N, 
Road, Bombay-1. 


Noble Plastic Works^ 2?, 

Shenoy Street, Post Box No 706,’ 

Nttchem Plastics Ltd, H fed^iStrlal 
Area, Fandabad NIT. 


Nylo Plast Industries P. Ltd, 264 
Dr Annie Besant Road, Prabhad«Yi»-BOtt* 
bay-25. ^ >' 


nyiopicK inaustnes. 536, NW Oaft 
Market, Ahmedabad-2 , 

m f 

Overseas Plastic Mouldersi. 

Industrial Estate, Oshiwara Bndge, i 

wan, Bombay-60. 

Pankaj Mercantile Company, 
devi Street, Bombay-3. 


Indian Plastics Ltd, Poisar Bndge, 
Kandivli, Bombay-67 

IndoNippon Chemical Co Ltd, Alice 
Building, Dr D N Hoad, Bombay-l 

Indo Pen Enterorises 109, Bajson 
Industrial Estate, 40, Chakala Road, 
Andhen East, Bombay-69 

Jardim* Henderson Ltd, 4, Clive Row, 
Calcutta-1 

Kamarii Plastic Industnes, 6th Carter 
Road, Bonvli (East), Bombay-92 

Kamodaya Plastics Industnes, 80, 
Ardoshir Daya Street, Near C P Tank 
Bombay-4 

Mahabii Plastic Industnes, 6, Canal 
Road, New Aliporc, Calcutta-53 

Maharashtra Plastics, 20/21, Interlinks 
Industiial Estate, Caves Road, Jogeshwan 
(East), Bombay-M 

Marf & Co, 362, V P Hoad, Bombay-4 

The Melamine & Fibie Boards Ltd, 
Dr Ambc^dkar Road, Kalol (N Gujarat) 


Pankaj Plastic products, 139-Ak 
wal Industnai Estate, Swanu VivekanAii4« 
Road, Jogeshwan, Bombay-60 

Plastic Extruders Pvt Ltd, National 
Insurance Building, 204, Dr D N. Road, 
Bombay-l 

Plastics Convcitors, National House, 
6, Tulloch Road, Bombay-l 

Plasto-Flex Industries*, 46, Nagdevi 
Street, Bombay-3 

P N Kothan, 47/49, MahakaU Bldg, 
Pydhonie, Bombay-3 

Podar Plastics Pvt Ltd, Podar Cham¬ 
bers, Parsi Bazar Stieet, Bombay-3 

Polychom Limited, New Great Insur¬ 
ance Budding. 7, J Tata Road, Churchgate 
Reclamation, Bombay-20 

Polymer Products Company, Kirpalani 
Industrial Estate, Saki Vihar Lake Road, 
Bombay-72 

Polyolefins Industries Ltd, Neville 
House, Cummbhoy Road, Ballard 
Bombay-l. 


Mercury Plastics, 95/318D, Phalke 
Road, Bombay-14 

Meta Frames Pvt Ltd, National Insur¬ 
ance Budding, 204, Dr D N Road, Fort, 
Bombay-l 

Metal Box Co of India Ltd, Barlow 
House, 69-C, Chownnghee Calcutta-20. 

M G Industries Pvt Ltd, 8/10, Tama¬ 
rind Lane, 2nd Floor, Bombay-l 

Mhatre Pen and Plastic Industries Pvt 
Lid, Tulsi Pipe Road, Dadar, Bombay-28 

Mlraco Industries, 37, Dhaveshwar 
Darshan, Altamount Road, Bofflbay-26. 

Mysore Acetate & Chemicals Ltd, 
Mysugar Building, Post Box No 772, Jaya- 
chamaraja Wadiyar Road, Bangalore-2. 

Nagp^ Private Ltd, 303. Arun Cham^ 
bera, Tardeo Road, Bombay-34. 


NanaVati Plastic Corporation, Bira- 
baugi 01. Tejpal Road, Vileparie (East), 
Bombay-57. 



Presto Industries, 106, Kansara ^ 

Kalbadevi Road, Bombay-2 
Quality Plasticsv Plot No 
Industrial Area, Wagle Estate, Thana., 
Radhaknshna Ramnarain Pvt 
State Bank Building, Bank Street, Boih- 
bay-1 > 


naaiani jriasiics. Kam Baugh, Santthi 
Vivekananda Road, Malad, 

Shriram Vinyl and Chemical 
tries, 1, Jhandewalan Estate, Nev^ 
Standard Belt Co, Xsmai) 

Near Cutlery Market. Bombay-l 
Swastik Industriest tUm ^ 
Swami Vivekananda Road* 
bayv64. 

U Foam Pvt Ltd* 1646* ^ 

Estate, Sanat Nagar, 

Union Carbide India Ltd* 

Products Sales Division* L 
Street, Calcutta46. 

Kattio. 




monsoon, crop and commodity SURVEY: MAY IP7i 

Good pre-monsoon rains 

• By Commerce Research Bureau 


»T*HE pre-monsoon rainfall durjr*g May was favourable ovoi 

large parts of the country This was not so, howevei, ni 
Gujarat, Jammu and Kashmir, west Madhya Pradesh Maha¬ 
rashtra, Punjaib, west Rajasthan, the Rayalascema region of 
Andhra Pradesh and <^ast Uttar Pi*adesh As can be seen Irom 
the rainfall map alongside, all other regions received lamJull of 
between 5 and 15 cm while some regions had hcMViei leinfall of 
between 2$ and 40 cm. Rainfall of above 5 cm m M^y is eonsi 
dered as ideal for starting the preliminary agncultuial opciations 
and sowing. During the first week of June, the south-west mon- 
soon was active almost throughout the country In Gujarat and 
Maharashtra the sowing operations of groundnut, cotton and 
bajra have commenced. Agricultural operations have* also com¬ 
menced in many other States. Tlius, the favourable pre-monsoon 
showers have pushed forward the agricultural operations in the 
country by about 10 days This means that most probably, har¬ 
vesting and marketing of khanf crops will commence earlier 
than usual this time 

Even at the fag-end of the current agricultural year, i c, dur¬ 
ing May, the supplies of most of the agricultural commodities 
continued to be unusually comfortable What is more, the coun¬ 
try has surpluses in respect of at least three commodities sugai, 
coffee and rubber These surpluses have created their ovin 
peculiar problems. 

With the expecdod foodgrains production aiound 105 million 
tonnes during 1970-71, the f(X)ci situation is quite comfoi table At 
no time m the recent years did the countiy have '=iU(h a comfoi t- 
able supply position 

The supply and demand position of var-ous agiicuUurwl com¬ 
modities, their pricts and other related developments duimg May 
are reviewed in the following paragraphs Our State-bv-State 
leviews appear after the commodity reviews 



Rice 

The outturn of nce is expected to 
increase from 40 43 million, tonnes m 1969- 
70 to 42 50 million tonnes in 1970-71 The 
supply position continued to be satisr 
factory in May. The daily arrivals at 
the terminal centres were generally satis¬ 
factory. The prices in the selected mar¬ 
kets increased further during May on 
account of seasonal demand In the Tade- 
palligudem market, the pnees of Akkulu 
at Rs 98.65-104 05 per quintal showed an 
- increase of 6 per cent in May and were 
20 per cent higher than the level a year 
ago. In the Hapur market also the prices 
rose by 1.5 per cent but were one per cent 
lower than the level a year ago. 

Wheat 

During 1970-71, the production of 
wheat in the country is expected to be 
20.50 million tonnes, against 20.01 million 
tonnes in 1969-70. But for the damage 
caused to the wheat crop by the un- 
seasonal rams during Apnl-May m Bihar, 
Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh, the 
production would have been still higher 
this year. As a result, the Union Govern¬ 
ment has relaxed specifications for pro¬ 
curement to facilitate purchases of ram- 
damaged wheat On May 31, the Reserve 
Bank of India sanctioned an additional 
amount of Rs 50 crores to the Food Cor¬ 
poration of India to purchase wheat This 
IS in addition to Rs 200 crores sanctioned 
already, The daily arrivals averaged 
,10.000 and 8,000 matinds in the Hapur and 


Stmopai mdikcls, respectively Nevertht 
l(’ss the piU’cs .n these two maikcls rose 
by 6 per cent and 2 per cent, respective ly 
on account of wood piocuremcnt by the 
Food Corpoiation of India and the State 
Governments The current puces at 
Rs 80-88 per quintal are 4 per cent lower 
than the level a year ago 

Barley 

The daily arrivals of barley at the 
terminal centrc.s were satisfactory Owing 
to the new crop arnvals, the supply posi¬ 
tion impiwed m May As a re-.ult, the 
prices m the Bhatinda market at Rs 42 f>0~ 
4625 per quintal .showc\i a fall of 4 per 
cent On the other hand, the prices m the 
Hapur market firmed up by 6 per cent on 
account of gcxid demand The current 
prices are lower by 16 per cent than the 
level a year ago. 

Jowar 

The supply position of jbwai continued 
to be satisfactory Reflecting this, the prices 
in the Raichur market, at Rs 75-76 per quin¬ 
tal, recorded a decline of 6 per cent and 
were 3 per cent lower than the level a >ear 
ago How'over, in the Haour market, 
prices remained steady at Rs 70 per ctumtal 
throughout May and ^^ere 18 per cent 
lower than the level a year ago. 

Bajra 

The overall supply iiosition of bajia 
continued to be comfortable However 
there was a seasonal fall m supplier As i 
result, the prices of superior quality at 


Rs 73-75 per quintal during May* showed a 
substantial increase of 18 per cent At this 
level, the prices were 23 per cent lower 
than the level a year ago In the Hapur 
market, the prices ruled stable at Rs 40 per 
quintal ind 33 per cent lower tlian 

the level a year ago 

Maixe 

The arrivals of old maize crop have 
dwindled But airivals of new crop hav<e 
commenced on a small scale during the last 
week of May The prices m the Bhatinda 
rnr^rket showed a moderate fall of 2 per 
cent m hne with other cereal prices On the 
either hand, the prices m the Hapur market 
moved up by 5 per cent on good Vjuymg 
support The current prices m both these 
markets were 28 per cent below the level 
a year ago 

Gram 

On the whole, the supply position of 
gram continued to be satisfactory in May 
Howevc'r, the outturn during 1970-71 is ex¬ 
pected to be somewhat lower tht.n m 1969- 
70 As a result of this expectation, the 
prjcc*3 in the Bombay and Hapur markets, 
at Rs 88-89 and Rs 90 per quintal, show¬ 
ed increases of 3 per cent and 7 per cent, 
respectively The current prices m the 
Hapur market were 18 per cent lower than 
the level a year ago 

Tut 

ITic pace of daily arrivals was not satis¬ 
factory Reflecting this, the prices of tur 






















(Berar white) in the Bombay market at 
Rs 128-130 per quintal showed a substantial 
rise of 16 per cent. In the Hapui' market 
also, the prices firmed up by 4 per cent dur¬ 
ing May. The current prices were signi¬ 
ficantly lower than the level a year ago. 

Cedton 

'I’he estimate of cotton production con¬ 
tinued to be placed at l>4 lakh bak?s m 11170- 
71 (^iptornber-August) soaf>ori, against 68 
lakh bales in 1969-70. Owing to the short¬ 
fall in the indigenous prijducuon, the Union 
Government hari decided to import 10.50 
lakh bales. So fat. i.e, during September 
1. 1970 to May 15. 11)71, 2.35 lakh bale.s have 
imported, against 5.54 lakh bales in 
the coiTcsponding period of the previous 
year. In April, the US Government issiKHi 
purchase aufhori.satif)ns for 99,000 bales of 
Upland (‘otton to India valued at $15.84 mil¬ 
lion. During the period September 1, 1970 
to May 15, 1971, Bcmgal Deslii registered for 
export wa.s lower at 1.51 lakh bales, against 
1.93 lakh bales during the comparable 
period of preceding year. 

During January to March 1971, the con- 
sumptu»n of all types of cotton including 
foreign cotton was lower by 1.70 lakh bales 
at 14.51 lakh ):>ales compared to the ctirres- 
pondmg period of 1970. J’he aggregate con¬ 
sumption by mills was 35.26 lakh bales 
during September 1970 to March 1971, 
against .36.76 lakh bales in the correspond¬ 
ing period of the preceding season. 

In the Bombay market, the prices of 
cotton showed two i^hase.s. During the first 
fortnight of May, the prices of the popular 
varieties declined but only to rise in the 
second fortnight. On the whob\ prices 
showed a moderate i ise. Jli-e price of Dig- 
vijay (A) at Rs 886 per quintal recorded a 
rise of 5.5 per cent in May on account of 
brisk mill demand. The current price of 
this variety was 49 per cent higher than the 
level a year ago. 

Jute 

Eleven months of the cturent jute sea¬ 
son—July liy/O to June 1971-are now over. 
At the fag-end of the current season, the 
daily arrivals in the upcountry markets 
dropped from 30,000 maunds at Apri 1-end 
to 20,000 maunds at May-end. During 1970- 
71. the combined production of jute and 
mesta is estimated at 62 lakh bales against 
67.50 lakh bales in 1969.70. 

As a result of seasonal fall in the pace 
of daily arrivals, the prices of Assam Bot¬ 
toms in the Calcutta market at R.s 163.43 
per quintal showed an increase of 3.4 per 
cent. The sellers were not ready to part 
with their stocks at lower prices and the 
buyers were also reluctant to quote higher 
prices because of the poor quality of the 
fibre coming at the fag-end of the season 
Despite the shortfall in production, the 
eiuTent prices were 3 per cent lower than 
the level a year ago. 

In the meantime, sowing of jute in 
West Bengal, Assam and Orissa has been 
almost completed. The weather conditions 
continued to be favourable so far. As a re¬ 
sult, prospect for 1971-72 crop is excellent. 
It is estimated that the size of 1971-72 crop 
might be 85 lakh bales, against 62 lakh 
bales for 1970-71. 

Oilseeds 

Official estimates of groundnut (nuts* 
in-^ell) placed the 1970-71 crop at an all¬ 


time record level. of 60.65 lakh tonnes^ 
against 51.30 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. The pre¬ 
vious record level of groundnut production 
was 60 lakh tonnes achieved in 1964-65, 
Of the total production in 1970-71, Gujarat 
accounted for 18.36 lakh tonnes or 30.3 per 
cent. 

Tile following table presents the pro¬ 
duction of five major oilseeds. 

(Lakh t-ounos) 
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19t}«-70 i 
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4.1.^1 

3.50 

--15.7 

Ca»tor»<«od . . 

l.IO 

J .40 

27.3 
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.. 70.05 

84.30 

1 11.0 


Meanwhile, the flow of daily arrival.s of 
summer groundnut crop in the Madras mar¬ 
ket declined from about 120 tonnes m 
April to about 80 tonnes m May. Even in 
other major markets, there has bten a sea- 
.sonal fall m arrivals. In the Bombay mar¬ 
ket, the prices of Khandesh quality at 
Rs 193 per quintal showed a sharp rise of 
9 per cent on good buying support in the 
face of decline in arrivals The prices in 
the Rajkot market ruled more or less steady. 
In the Adoni and Madras markets, the 
prices declined marginally on account of 
somewhat slack demand. The current prices 
in the Madras markets were 29 j>or cemt 
lower than the Level a year ago. Both in the 
Bombay and Rajkot markels^ the current 
prices were 23 per T^>nt below the level a 
year ago. Among other developments, on 
May 24. the Reserve Bank of India an- 
nounot*d a relaxation of its credit control 
on bank advances against mustardseed, 
rapeseed and soyabean. Tlie minimum 
margin banks are required to keep with 
respect to advances against these three 
commodities has been reduced from 75 per 
cent to 60 per cent. Further, such bank ad¬ 
vances have been exempted from the ceil¬ 
ing controls. The Union Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture has .sanctioned Rs 1.5 crores for the 
all-India co-ordinated research project on 
oilseeds during the Fourth Plan. 

Sugarcane 

According to official sources, during 
1970-71 (October-September), the outturn 
of sugar (gur) is placed at about the 1969-70 
level of 13.44 million tonnes. On the whole, 
availability of sugarcane was satisfactory 
from the commencement of the season in 
October till the end of May. The planting 
of sugarcane has been completed in almost 
all the major sugar producing States such 
as Uttar Pradesh. Mahara.shtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Mysore, Haryana, 
Bihar and Punjab. 

Sugar 

A large number of sugar factories have 
stopped their crushing operations ahead of 
the normal schedule of the preceding two 
years. The production of sugar during 
October 1970'to May 1971 has crossed 37.5 
lakh tonnes. During the sugar season 
(October 1970 to September 1971), the 
aggregate production is expected to be 
slightly more than 38 lakh tonnes^ against 
the all-time record level of 42.60 lakh 
tonnes in 1969-70. The current sugar sea¬ 


son started with a jnecord carry-over stock 
of 21 lakh tcwines. With this, the total avail, 
ability is expected to be 59 lakh tonne^ 
during 1970-71, Against this, domestic 
consumption and export in 1970^71 are ex¬ 
pected to total 37 lakh tonnes and four lakh 
tonnes, respectively. Thus, the current 
sugar sea.son is expected to close with a 
carry-over stock of about 18 lakh tonnes. . 
On the whole, the supply position is very i 
comfortable. 

All controls on price, distribution and ! 
movement of sugar were removed bty the < 
Union Government from May 25, 1971. Bii+ ; 
the releases from factories will continue to 
be regulated to ensure reasonable and ' 
stable prices in the markets. A welcome ' 
feature of the new sugar policy is a uni- | 
form rate of excise duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorevi fixed at Rs 125 tariff value. This 
excise duty has come into force from May 
26. So far there were two rates—25 per 
cent and 37.5 per cent ad valorem —on levy 
sugar and free sale sugar, respectively. 
Following decontrol, the Gwemment an¬ 
nounced the monthly release of 4.50 lakh 
tonnes from the factories. 

During the first three weeks of May, 
the prices of sugar in the major markets 
were rising. But soon after decontrol, the 
uptrend was arrested and the prices de¬ 
clined in these markets. In the Bombay 
market, the price of C-30 at Rs 188 per 
quintal .showed a fall of 3 per cent. 
At this level, the price in this market wa.s 
higher liy Rs 8 per quintal or by 4.4 per 
cent than the level a year ago. In the 
MuzafTariiagar market also the prices de¬ 
clined marginally by one per cent and were • 
higher by R.s 20 or by 12 per cent than the 
level a year ago. 

Khandsari 

The production of khandsan has come 
to a stop. In the Muzaflamagar market, 
the stocks of khandsari declined from 95,000 
quintals in the first woek of May to 75,000 
quintals in the closing week of May. Never¬ 
theless, khandsari prices in the Muzaffar- 
nagar market at Rs 155-170 per quintal 
showed a fall of 11 per cent in sympathy 
with sugar prices. At this level, the prices 
were 20 per cent higher than the level a 
year ago. In the Delhi market also, the 
prices showed a moderate fall of 3 per cent. 

Gur 

The seasonal production of gur is also- 
over. In the Hapur market, the daily arri¬ 
vals dropped significantly. However, de¬ 
mand was fairly brisk from all the centres. 
The aggregate arrivals in the Hapur mar¬ 
ket were higher at 3.30 lakh quintals dur¬ 
ing the current season, against 2.60 lakh 
quintals in the last season. Reflecting the 
brisk demand, the priced of gur (superior) 
in the Hapur market at Rs 92.50-05 per 
quintal recorded a sharp rise of 20 per cent 
in May. At this level, the prices were 100 
per cent higher than the level a year ago. 
In Muzaffamagar market also, the prices of 
Chaku ruled firm at Ra 90-97.W per quintal. 
The trading in the forward contract for 
gur remained suspended as the Forward 
Markets Commission did not grant permis¬ 
sion to the local chamber to resume trading 
in the new contract. 

Rubber 

Rubber, which was scarce in 1969^70, 
has turned surplus in 1970-71. In 196SL70 
(April-March) India imported 17«821 tonnes 



of natural rubber to meet its requirements. 
During 1970-71, the production of natural 
rubber is expected to be more than 92,000 
tonnes» against 81,950 tonnes in 1969^70. 
This has created a glut in the market. Of 
the total natural rubber production, more 
ihan 90 per cent is accounted for by Kerala. 

Tn the Kottayam market, the pnces of 
rubber on May 26, tumbled down to an all- 
time low of Rs 437.50 per quintal, against 
the minimum price of Rs 520 fixed by the 
Union Government. The slump in prices 
Avas due to the lower offtake by big rubber- 
consuming concerns like Incheck, Good¬ 
year, Bata and National Rubber. Tliese 
units either closed or worked with reduc¬ 
ed capacity owing to labour trouble and 
other reasons. Further, this blocked the 
pipeline whicVi ensured the smooth flow of 
raw i-ubber between the Slate Trading Cor¬ 
poration (STC) and those companies result¬ 
ing in the accumulation of stocks with the 
STC. 

On May 29, the Union Deputy Minister 
for Foreign Trade, Mr A. C. George, said 
that the C^vernment was exploring the 
possibility of exporting rubber. This gave 
a bullish prop to the market with the 
prices rising to Rs 452.50 per quintal on 
May 31. Further, the general strike by the 
plantation workers also aided the uptrend. 

ANDHRA PRADESH 

The production of foodgrains in the 
State is expected to increase from 74 lakh 
tonnes in 1969-70 to 78 lakh tonnes in 197(^ 
71. Crops in more than 20,000 hectares in 
the State have suffered considerable dam¬ 
age due to the unscaSonal rains in April- 
May. The districts that have suffered most 
are; Krishna. Guntur, East Godavari, West 
Godavari, Karimnagar, Mahbubnagar and 
Hyderabad, Latest reports indicated that 
paddy, cotton, sesamum crops and mango 
groves were almost washed away. The 
Food Corporation of India procured about 
four lakh tonnes of rice during the kharif 
season of 1970-71, a record procurement in 
the recent years. 

ASSAM 

During 1970-71 tlie production of food- 
grains in the State is expected to be higher 
at 22.50 lakh tonnes, against 21.19 lakh 
tonnes in 1969-70. The food situation in 
the State continues to be satisfactory. The 
tea crop in Assam is in good shape and the 
production of tea has commenced in April. 
However, the tea industry in the State is 
confronted with the twin problems of 
tardy growth and dwindling working 
capital. 

BHIAR 

The State Government has intimated 
to the Union Agriculture Ministry that 
more than 10 per cent of the foodgrains 
lying in open flelds had been damaged. 
Damage caused by pre-monsoon rains in 
Bhagalpur district has been estimated , at 
Es 6 to Rs 7 crores. The Bihar Govern¬ 
ment has also asked the Centre to .send a 
team to assess the total damage to crops. 
About 20 to 25 per cent of the harvested 
wheat has been damaged in Bihar. The 
Union Government has instructed the FCl 
to ptOcure rain-damaged wheat as far as 
posable with a view to helping the farmers. 

GDIARAT 

The production of foodgrains in Guja- 
m incaimed txm 3261 lakh tonnes In 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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PRICES IN MAY 


Stability continues 


¥\URING May 1971, the Index Num- 
^ her of Wholesale Prices (average <>f 
three weeks) at 131.9 remained almost 
unchanged at the average level of April 
(—0.2 per cent). Comi>ared to the level 
of the corresponding month of 1970, the 
average index wag higher by only 1.8 
per cent. 

Reflecting the comfortable supply 
position, the prices of foodgrains during 
May were 4.5 per cent lower than the 
level a year ago. The prices of edible 
oils also were 15 per cent lower than 
the level a year ago. On the other hand, 
the prices of other items comprising the 
food articles group such as fruits and 
vegetables, and milk and milk products 
were 7.6 per cent and 1.6 per oent higher 
than the levels a year ago. Similarly, 
the prices of sugar and allieil products, 
and fish, eggs and meat were 27.9 per 
cent and 9.9 per cent above the levels a 
year ago. On balance, the index of f<X)d 
articles was about the same as it was a 
year ago. The price index of manufac¬ 
tures also declined nominally by 0.4 per 
cent during the month. But it was 7.9 
per cent higher than the level a year 
ago. 


During the week ended May 22, 
1971, the official Index Number of Whole¬ 
sale Prices at 182 was only 1.2 per cent 
higher than the level a year ago. 

What is more, the prit-es have re- 
main€^d almost stable for the eleven 
months from July 1970 to May 1971. 
These eleven months included some 
months of tlie bu.sy season and some 
months of the slack season. Going by 
the normal pattern, the prices .should 
have fallen during the earlier months 
and risen during the later months. Ln- 
triguingly, there was neither a signi¬ 
ficant fall in the busy season nor has 
there been a rise in the slack season at 
least till now. 

The indirect impact of the new 
taxes proposed in the Union Budget for 
19711-72 on prices may be very small. 
However, the deficit financing is likely 
to be very large. As a result, there will 
be an upward pressure on the price.s in 
the doming year. At the same time, 
much will depend upon the supply 
situation which in turn will depend on 
the. course of the monstion in the current 
year, . 
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1969^70 to 34 lakh tonnes in IdTO-Tl. Till 
May 27, this year, the Food Corporation of 
India had purchased over 35,000 tonnes of 
wheat and exceeded the target of 30,000 ton¬ 
nes fixed for the State. The FCI is ex¬ 
pected to procure an additional 20,000 to 
25,000 tonnes of wheat during the current 
marketing season. The O»rpora/tion has 
opened 08 purchase centres in 12 wheat 
growing districts of Gujarat. 

HARYANA 

The iJfroduction <>f foodgrains in the 
State is expccH-'d to be marginally lower at 
46 lakh tonnc.s in J970-71. against 46.26 lakh 
tonnes in 19^i9-70. Over one lakh tonnes of 
wht‘at worth K.s 10 crore.s, awaiting thresh¬ 
ing in the Helds, has been either completely 
deiitroycd or partially damaged by th,c pre- 
monsoon rains m tbe State. The State Gov¬ 
ernment has started piirc'hasmg damaged 
wheat at prices ranging from Ks 70 to Rs 72 
I>Dr rjuintal depejuling on the extent of 
damage. Tlie procurement will continue 
till September 1971. During April-May 
1971, about 4.50 lakh tonnes of wheat has 
been procured, against 2 lakh tonnes in the 
comparable period of la.st year. Tlie State 
Government plans to procure 7 lakh tonnes 
of wheat in 1971-72, against the target of 
5.50 lakh tonnes. 

HIMACHAL PRADESH 

During 1970-71, the State's foodgrains 
production aggregated 11.50 lakh tonnes 
agniiLst 9.82 lakh tonncjs in 1969-70. Follow¬ 
ing a severe hailstorm in the apple belt of 
Himachal Pi'adesh, apple crop worth over 
Rs 50 lakhs was destroyed. The worst hit 
areas were: Korgarh, popularly known as 
the home of apples, Narkanda, Kotkhai and 
JubbaJ. Further, unscasc/nal rains and 
hailstorm have also caused considerable 
damage to other crops. The State Govern¬ 
ment has decided to launch a crash pro¬ 
gramme to construct khuls (mountainous 
water channels) in the border district of 
Lahaul and Spiti for proper irrigation 
facilities, 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

The production of foodgrains in the 
State is expected to be marginally higher 
at 11.75 lakh tonnes in 1970-71, against 11.51 
lakh tonnes in 1969-70. The food situation 
continues to be satisfactory. The Forest 
Department has brought more than 10,000 
acres of land uruier the willow plantation 
in the Haran area of Ganderbal. 

KERALA 

During 1970-71, the prcwluction of food- 
grains in the Slate is expected to be higher 
at 13.25 lakh tonnes, against 11.51 lakh 
tonnes in 1969-70. The production of com¬ 
mercial crops such as rubber, coconut, 
coffee, arecanut and spices is also expected 
to ho higlier than last year. There is a glut 
of rubber in the markets. In the Kottayam 
market, the prices of rubber slumped to an 
all-time low of Rs 437 50 per quintal on 
May 26. On May 19, the firet of the 160- 
odd closed cashew factories re-opened. On 




May 10, the Kerala Government promul¬ 
gated an ordinance nationalising nearly 
1,200 sq miles of private forests in the 
Malabar area of the State. 

MADHYA FRADESH 

The production of foodgrains in the 
State is expected to be higher at 102.50 lakh 
tonnes in 1970-71, against 97.69 lakh tonnes 
m 1969-70. The procurement of rice 
amounted to 5 lakh tonnes in 1970-71. For 
1971-72, the procurement target of wheat 
ha.s been fixed at 50,000 tonnes. Of these 
20,000 tonnes have been procured. The State 
Government has decided to advance Rs 20 
crores to the farmers under various agri¬ 
cultural development schemes. 

MAHARASHTRA 

Because of the drought conditions, the 
production of foodgrains in the State is ex¬ 
pected to be significantly lower at 55 lakh 
tonnes in 1970-71, against 69.14 lakh tonn.t's 
in 1969-70. During the period November 
1970 to April 1971, the State Government 
procured under the monop(>ly procurement 
.scheme 3.48 lakii tonne.s of paddy and 
0.64 IfLkh tonnes of jowar, against 2.82 
lakh tonne.s of paddy and 1.95 lakh 
tonnes of jowar in the comparable 
period of last year. 

MYSORE 

The Slate’s foodgrains production is ex¬ 
pected to be higher *^it 62 lakh tonnes in 
1970-71, against 58.91 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. 
The State nurses a surplus rice stock. Raw 
cotton valued over Rs 10 crores are lying 
imsold in the State. The Mysore State 
Fisheries Development Corporation has de¬ 
cided to set up a Rs 15-lakh fish canning 
plant at Kulai in Mangalore. 

NAGALAND 

Rice is the mam crop in the State. No 
rabi food crop.s are cultivatcjd in this State. 
The production of rice is expected to be 
52,000 tonnc.'s in 1970-71 as compared with 
50.000 tonnes in 196^70. The food situation 
in the State continues to be satisfactory. 

ORISSA 

ITie State’s foodgrains production is ex¬ 
pected to be 53.50 lakh tonnes in 1970-71, 
against 50.33 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. Owing 
lo the good pre-monsoon rainfall in the 
Sta1>e, jute sowing is in full swing. It is 
estimated that an area of 90,000 acres had 
already been sown, under jute. The jute 
acreage for 1971-72 season may reach the 
target of 1.50 lakh acres as against 1.08 lakh 
acres in the preceding year. It has been 
decided to take up the aerial spraying of 
urea operation in mid-June over an area of 
10,000 acres. 

PtTNJAB 

During 1970-71, the production of food- 
grains in the State is expected to be 70 lakh 
tonnes, against 69.37 lakh tonnes. Owing 
to the unaeasonal rains, about 10 to 15 per 
cent of the wheat crop in the State, has 



been damaged. The Union Government 
has Instructed the FCI to purchase rain, 
soaked wheat in Punjab at prices ranging 
from Ra 71 to Rs 73 per quintal depending 
on the extent of damage. The new dwarf 
rice variety ‘Jaya’ has shown better per¬ 
formance in Punjab than in any other State 
in the country. For 1971-72, the Punjab 
Government has selected an area of 952 
acres in the Amritsar district for fish 
culture. 

RAJASTHAN 

Rajasthan is expected to harvest an all- 
time record level of 76 lakh tonnes of food- 
grains crop in 1970-71, against 47.50 lakh 
tonnes in 1969-70. The previous peak level 
of 66.02 lakh tonnes was achieved in 1967- 
68. The F’ood Corporation of India has been 
procuring wheat in the Slate at prices 
ranging from Rs 74 to Rs 76 per quintal. 
This is the only important rabi foodgrains 
poducing State which has not been affected 
by the uiiseasonal rainfall. The FCI has 
purchased 22,872 tonnes of wheat up to 
May 15, against the target of 75,000 tonnes. 

TAMIL NADU 

Official data place the State’s food- 
grains production at 72 lakh tonnes in 1970- 
71, against 62.39 lakh tonnes in 1969-70. The 
farmers of the rice-rich Thanjavur district 
appealed to the State Government to buy 
at least one lakh tonnes of the 

kuruuai crop to prevent distress l^es in 
the wake of the anticipated glut. The State 
Government has decided that the existing 
stock of the chemical fertilisers would bo 
sold at the prevailing subsidised rates with 
a view to increasing the foodgrains produc¬ 
tion. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

The Stale’s foodgrains production is 
expected to rise from 175.47 lakh tonnes in 
196970 to 180 lakh tonnes in 1970-71. How¬ 
ever, the un.seasonal rains in May have 
damaged about 20 to 25 per cent of the 
wheat crop in the State. According to 
rough estimates, rabi foodgrains of 15 to 18 
lakh tonnes valued at R.s 115 to Rs 12.5 
crores have been damaged. The FCI has 
boon asked by the Union Government to 
procure the rain-soaked wheat in the State. 
Following heavy arrivals, the FCI procured 
20,000 tonne.s of wheat in Muzaffamagar 
district and thus fulfilled its target fixed 
for the* district. Despite this, the FCI has 
continued ^ its procurement operations in 
this district. 

WEST BENGAL 

The production of foodgrains in the 
State is expected to be 78 lakh^ tonnes in 
1970-71, against 73.64 lakh tonnes in 1969 
70. Jute sowing has been ownpleted; the 
acreage this year is more than normal. The 
State Government has taken special steps 
te raise the output of jute and mesta. 
Owing to the continuous influx of refugees 
from Bangla Desh, the State Government 
has asked the Centre to allot 8j25 lakh 
tonnes of rice immediately. 
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Mahindra Ugine Steel 
Company Limited 

Statement of the Chairman, Mr Harish Mahindra 


POLLOWING is the statement of the 
^ Chairman, Mr HaHsfa Mahindra to the 
Members on the occasion of the 8th Annual 
General Meeting of the Company held in 
Bombay on Uth June 1971: 

The Directors’ Report and the 
Accounts for the year ended 31st December 
1970 have already been circulated. My 
stalemonis m the past used to dwell on the 
economic and p^'ditical issues providing the 
background to your Company’s operations. 
But this year I am making a departure by 
concentrating on topics of direct interest 
to you. Nevertheless we have been so 
close to the presentation of the Union Bud¬ 
get for 1971-72 that it would be desirable 
and appropriate if at the outset it is briefly 
referred to and its impact on industrial 
growth assessed. 

Budget Proposals 

The Government has come out with a 
Budget having the avowed objective of 
narrowing down economic disparities. 
Some of the measures introduced have a 
distinct veneer of sficialism. Reading be¬ 
tween the lines, one would Tuid that there 
is a positive attempt ix> mould the pattern 
of consumption as al.so to further di.scour- 
age wnspicuous consumption. The Budget, 
therefore, appears to be motivated more by 
a desire to project a radical stance rather 
than to trigger off an accelerated pace of 
industrial investment. As far as the corpo¬ 
rate sector IS concerned, the mea.sures to 
increase the rate of capital gains tax and 
the rate of surtax on company profits 
where they are in excess of 15 per cent of 
the capital as alsf> the abolition of Devel¬ 
opment Rebate after 31st May 1974, c(.>upl- 
ed with the reduction in the amount allow¬ 
ed to be deducted from 8 per cent to 5 per 
cent of profits m respect of priority indvw- 
♦ries whose list has also been slashed will 
undoubtedly hinder capital formation. 

The Development Rebate Reserve, in¬ 
troduced in 1955, is intended to be discon¬ 
tinued from the end of 1973-74 for several 
reasons. Firstly, with such a threat ot 
abolition of DR it is hoped that the tempo 
of investment between now and 1974 would 
be quickened. Secondly, it is presumed that 
the country has already built up a ‘wide 
enough’ industrial base and therefore there 
IS no necvl m perpetuate DR. And, 
ftnAlly this step is al.so for the purpose of 
‘preventing accumulation of surplus re¬ 
sources and growth of larger houses. These 
arguments do not carry conviction and 
sound rather specious. There are several 
better ways to stimulate investment acti¬ 
vity such as expediting issue of industrial 
licences for both new units and expansion 
than through the abolition of Development 
Rebate. The second argument that the 
Country has alneady built up a wide enough 
industrial base is open to question as the 
prime need of the hour is to accelerate the 
growth of all Industries for the sake of 
which it is essential to offer positive incen¬ 


tives for investment. It is al<!o a moot 
point whether there is such a wide base as 
is presumed. If there is one, why should We 
be planning for expansion of capacities in 
Steel, machine-building industries, heavy 
chemical.s and such other basic industries? 
As regards tile third argument, should 
bear in mind that while there are examples 
of a few companies who have been able 
to amortise an amount in excess of the 
capital invested m a brief period, this does 
not mean that all companies can do so. 
Much depends on the nature of the indus¬ 
try Steel or Alloy Steel Industry as such, 
IS a capital-mtcnsive one and it takes a 
fairly long time before the break-even 
point is reached and before an organisar 
tion gets into the profitability stride. 

The need to build up reserves equal to 
the replacement value of plant and machi¬ 
nery is such that depreciation by itself 
however much liberal it be, cannot be ade¬ 
quate, especially in these days of mounting 
pirices steadily eroding the value of the 
Rupee. Secondly, when the time comes for 
replacement of Plant and Equipment, it is 
seldom that Industry buys the same type of 
equipment, which due to efflux of time 
would have become obsolete in view of the 
technological advanoements. Con.sequontly, 
replacement equipment would constitute 
more sophisticated equipment and also 
would be in the form of improved designs, 
with .streamlined features incorporating 
the latest technical innovations. Replace¬ 
ment by such a modem equipment entails 
a higher capital expenditure than the cost 
of the original plant or machinery. 

It IS therefore urged that tlie com¬ 
mendable and progressive views with which 
It wa.s introduced should not be lost sight 
of and the decision in regard to abolition 
of Development Rebate be reconsidered. 
Alternatively, the Government may consi¬ 
der a proposal put forward in 1967 by Dr 
R. K. Hazari that such major tax conces¬ 
sions should be “(a) selective matched with 
plan priorities and graded accordingly with 
d larger differential than given at present 
and (5) related directly to larger output, 
lower cc>st and higher profits instead of con¬ 
ferring a bounty on the amount of invest¬ 
ment per sc.’’ 

The agricultural sector has continued 
to be a tax heaven. If the necessary pro¬ 
cesses had been set in motion to prompt 
and enable State Government to tax agri¬ 
cultural incomes m areas of assured water 
supply, above an exemption limit of 
Rs 15,000. if not less, it would have helped 
the achievement of the crucial objective 
of imparting a measure of equity to our 
income taxation and would have made our 
taxation income-elastic, responsive to move¬ 
ments in national income. It may also be 
stated that taxation of the prosperous 
pockets in the rural areas would have had 
to a certain extent, a distinct disinflation¬ 
ary effect on the price ^iral by siphoning 


a part of the (excess) money in circulation 
into Government coffers. 

Working of Yotir Cominany 

Let Us now turn our attention to the 
operations of the Company during 1970 and 
the first five months of 1971. It must be 
extremely heartening to all of you to learn 
that the second complete year of integrated 
operations of your Plant resulted in satis¬ 
factory financial results. Indeed 1970 was 
a year of solid achievement for your Com¬ 
pany. We produced more ingot tonnes dur¬ 
ing the year under review—-we rolled and 
finished larger quantities of bars and our 
net sales increased by nearly 67 per cent as 
compared to the preceding year. So far as 
production was concerned, your Plant was 
capable of achieving higher levels of out¬ 
put in terms of Ingots as well as Rolled 
Steel but for constraints like non-availabi- 
lily of certain critical raw materials and 
consumable stores. 

Outlook 

As mentioned in the Directors’ Report, 
the Company has finalised the financial 
plan for the Balancing Equipment and it Js 
in the process of releasing the orders for 
plant and equipment required to produce 
24,000 tonnes of Finished Steel on an inte¬ 
grated and sustained basis. The fact that 
in 1970 we had produced more than 26.000 
tonnes should not make us oblivious to the 
necessity of forging ahead with the Balanc¬ 
ing Scheme inasmuch as Ia.st year we re- 
rolled about 1,500 tonnes of blooms int«!> 
fmi.shed products in order to augment 
production. 

I am happy to advise you that in fur¬ 
therance <if our plans to expand the capa¬ 
city of your Plant and to achieve maxi¬ 
mum economies of scale your Company has 
been able to submit a comprehensive plan 
to the Government for enlargement of the 
productive capacity upto 60,000 tonnes of 
finished Tool, Alloy and Special Steels per 
annum. I am also happy to advise you 
that our application is being sympatheti¬ 
cally considered by the Government in the 
context of the widening gap between de¬ 
mand and production of Alloy and Special 
Steels in the country and we expect to re¬ 
ceive a favourable decision shortly. In 
planning the expanded capacity of our 
Plant we shall strive to achieve maximum 
diversification of the end-products consist* 
ent with a favourable capital-output ratio. 

Sales during the first five months of 
the current year continue to be satisfactory 
and the gross sales have amounted to 
Rs 429 lacs as against Rs 283 lacs during the 
corresponding period in 1970. 

Your Company’s present position and 
its outlook for the future, I believe, is 
fairly promisi^—promising in people, tech¬ 
nological ability, product line and in dedi¬ 
cation, However, the strength built up 
over the past few years will not, by itself 
enable us to meet the growth goals we 
have set for ourselves in the coming years. 
For this, we have to constantly s^ve to 
expand our operations and diversify our 
product-mix so that the goals are met or 
even exceeded. 

Perepeetive Plaimiiig 

The observations about our sales and 
the outlook for our Company prompts me 
to discuss briefly the develosmients and 



trends our own industry and share some 
thoughts on perspective planning. Plan¬ 
ning today is a universally accepted exer¬ 
cise for one and aU. It involves looking as 
far ahead as the data on our hands and our 
vission permit. In the life of a corporation 
this means a close study of all the factors 
that shape its progress and influeiuv it de¬ 
cisively. There are several such factors 
and one such all-important factor, external 
to the organisation that could provide the 
guidelines for future growth is tho assess¬ 
ment of the potential market. I attach 
over-riding importance to a sincere, honest 
and realistic attempt to size up the approxi¬ 
mate if not the exact requirements of a 
giwn product for a given year in the plan- 
ning and creation of manufacturing 
capacity. 

Your Company is vitally interested in 
making projections of its own growth with 
the help of macro-projections of the de¬ 
mand for Mild, Alloy and Special Steels 
released by various Government and semi- 
Govemment agencies. During the last de- 
cade there have been several such macro¬ 
projections and I have had occasion in my 
earlier Statements to refer to these. The 
latest estimates of demand for Steel have 
come from NCAER. Most of the studies 
work out the x)Otential demand with the 
help of the end-use method which is a sim¬ 
ple but down to earth technique to assess 
the short-term as well as long-term demand 
in developing countries. The recent esti¬ 
mates of NCAER also utilise the same 
method. But I have always felt that on 
account of the lack of a clear perspective, 
both forward as well, as backward, these 
projectiOTs hpve suffered from certain 
limitations and shortcomings. One parti¬ 
cular fact that strikes me is that the latest 
macro-projections have not paid adequate 
attention to the question of backward pers¬ 
pective by which I mean that the wrong 
assumptions, paradoxes and other factors 
which have vitiated the earlier demand 
studies have not been listed nor have any 
lessons been drawn from the previous 
exercises. 

In the latest study of the demand for 
Steel, the NCAER has taken full account of 

(a) all the major stcel-consuming sectors, 

(b) requirements of such consumers, (c) in¬ 
crease in demand due to export of Stoel, 
(d) Steel content of machineiy and engi¬ 
neering goods to be exported, (e) possible 
reduction in demand due to .substitution of 
Steel by items such as plastics, asbestos, 
cement, aluminium etc. in such produrts 
as motor cars, railway rolling stock, shii^ 
building, pipes and tubes. (/) price elasti¬ 
city of steel demand and (g) Steel content 
of imported products and so on. 

The main, assumption underlying the 
end-use method is firstly that the targets 
Dor vaflcious industries obtained from re^ 
search organisations like the Planning 
Commission or those of NCAER itself, 
would be achieved. E3q>erience tells us 
that this has not always been a correct as¬ 
sumption and plan targets for even the 
major steel-consuming sectors get elasticis- 
ed. Also in several industries there have 
been shortfalls in respect of the attainment 
of targets. As you can see for yourselves, 
such shortfalls may result in over-esti¬ 
mation of the requirements. Conversely, 
Where targets are exceeded, -which is not 
the case, the forecast of requirements 


for a particular industry turn out to be 
under-estimates. 

Secondly, the success of the end-use 
method is largely conditioned by the accu¬ 
racy of the norms that relate the Steel In¬ 
dustry to the Steel consuming industry by 
indicating the input co-efficionf. Such 
norms are known to change with techno¬ 
logical progress and innovations and there 
have been several occasions in the past 
when estimates have gone haywire on 
account of unrealistic norms having boon 
adopted. For instance, the norms em¬ 
ployed by the Perspective Planning Divi¬ 
sion in its 1965 estimate of the require¬ 
ments of Alloy and Special Steels have 
been replaced by the NCAER which has 
employed its own norms for various mdus- 
tries. The end-use method thus assrimes 
that the impact of technological changes 
would be minimal, if not nil on the norms 
of consumption of Steel. Naturally to ob¬ 
tain more accurate figures at the end of 
such an exercise, the final estimates are 
adjusted upwards to provide for such find¬ 
ings of changes in various consuming sec¬ 
tors. In order to make the macro-projec¬ 
tions meaningful for the producers to plan 
and expand thrir capacity, it is essential 
that norms are kept under j>sview and at 
the end of every year or so the Associa¬ 
tions of Consumers and Producers should 
get together and see that any significant 
changes in the norms are reflected in the 
demand figures and necessary adjustments 
and or corrections are made on the overall 
demand projections. By such an exercise, 
the year to year projection of demand 
would bo rendered more realistic and 
would provide a workable basis to deter¬ 
mine the gap between demand and avail¬ 
ability. 

Estimates of Demand for Alloy and 
Special Steels 

With these considerations regarding 
the merits and demerits of the end-use 
technique in mind, let us consider the re¬ 
cent studies in demand estimates with 
special reference to the products of our 
own industry viz. Alloy and Special Steels. 
Tliere have been as many estimates of 
demand for Alloy and Special Steels a.s 
there are for other SU-els also. A.s against 
about 300,000 tonnes for 1973-74 and 430,000 
tonnes for 1978-79, estimated by the Steer¬ 
ing Group of the Steel Ministry in 1968 and 
incorporated in the Fourth Five Year Plan 
document, the latest study of the Council 
provides for 434,000 tonnes for 1975 and 
817,000 tonnes for 1980. 

The estimates of the Steering Com¬ 
mittee as revised by tlie Technical Wing of 
the Steel Ministry have now become avail¬ 
able. Accordingly the demand for Alloy 
and Special Steels has been reviwsed up¬ 
wards from 300,000 tonnes to 400,000 ton¬ 
nes for 1973-74 and from 430,000 tonnes to 
55&,000 tonnes for 1978-79. What is of in¬ 
terest to your Company as a producer of 
Alloy Constructional Steel in these varying 
estimates is that for 1973-74 the estimates 
of both the Technical Wing and the NCAER 
arrive at almost the same figure, but for 
a difference of only about 2,000 tonnes. 
The marginal divergence however, turns 
out to be sizable in tho estimates for the 
end of the Seventies. As against the Tech¬ 
nical Wing’s estimate of 178,700 tonnes for 
1978-79, the Council places the demand for 


Alloy Constructional Steel at 239,906 ton¬ 
nes for 1980. 

It is now accepted that the assessment 
of the Technical Wing ha.*; been rather con¬ 
servative and that the Councils studies 
despite certain limitations, are more 
realistic. A messiige that -emerges loud and 
clear- from these studies is tiiat even after 
the schemes for expansion or fiettiiig up 
of new units on green .sites which are now 
under consideration arc successfully jmple- 
m-ented by the end of the decade, there 
would still be a gap, probably substantial 
rather than marginal between requirements 
and actual production. 

All said and done, the numerous esti¬ 
mates refeired to above need to be further 
processed and worked upon for purposes 
of drawing meaningful conclusions that 
guide us in deciding about future invest¬ 
ments in the creation of new Alloy Steel 
capacity and in determining the ideal poi^ 
duct-mix for your or other plantsi The 
breakdown of such broad aggregates into 
categories, grade, shapes, surface finish i e. 
black or bright etc. is a pre-condition for 
successful corporate planning. Quite a few 
snap judgements, I am afraid, have already 
been made based on broad aggregate de¬ 
mand resulting in duplication of capacity 
of the same size ranges. And cimimstances 
may force us to amend them, if not reverse 
such decisions. In this context I would 
emphasise that before a final sanction is 
issm^i for creation of fresh capacity, 
adequate thought is given to the point 
whether such fresh capacity should come 
about through new units on green sites or 
through expansion of existing units or 
both. Three considerations weigh very 
heavily in favour of the second pro- 
jxisition. Expansion would fimtly help 
creation of new capacity faster; it would 
involve low^or capif-al investment; and 
finally what is imjHjrtanl, it would help 
tho existing units to achieve economies of 
scale. 

Demand Estimates and MlTSCO’s Growth 

The necessity of a precise assessment 
of the demand for Alloy Steel acquires 
special .significance for MUSCO in view of 
the fact that, as indicated in the Directors’ 
Report, so far the inflow of orders for our 
product.^ for tho current year has not bOen 
upto our cxpoctatiors. In their anxiety to 
mitigate the steel shortage in the country, 
tl'Je Government liberalised the import 
policy and in the process large licences had 
also been issued for Tool, Alloy and Special 
Steels. With the liberalisation of imports 
coupled with the fact that recessionary 
trends continued to prevail in the offtake 
of Diesel Engines, Machine Tools, Spring 
Steels, Railway Wagons etc. the inflow of 
orders dropped considerably with the re¬ 
sult that planning of economic rolling ton¬ 
nages for different size ranges posed con¬ 
siderable problems to the producers. 
Pursuant to the representatioTis made to 
the Government in this respect, I am happy 
to say that Import Licensing Policy has 
been reoriented, aiming at imports of only 
such of those categories and types of steels 
as are not available in adequate quantities 
in the country. 

The impact of recent re.strictions on 
imports will not be fully felt until the end 
of this year. At the moment, however, the 
order inflow appears to be looking up and 



it is hoped this trend will grow more 
distinct. 

Taking the long range aspect into 
account, it may be stated that the 
growth potentials of the Automobile 
Industry which accounts for a large 
part of the offtake of our products 
have not been fully realised owing 
to various reasons. Automobile production, 
inclusive of Jeeps, Cars and Commercial 
Vehicles put together in about half a dozen 
plants^ does not exceed 90,000. This is a 
highly anomalous situation insofar as it is 
an accepted fact that there must be a mini¬ 
mum production of at least 50,000 units per 
plant if the economies of scale have to be 
realised. It should therefore, be hoped that 
the Gervemment will come to certain posi¬ 
tive conclusions about the small car pro¬ 
ject without further delay as this has kept 
a number of related considerations in sus¬ 
pense. The slow growth of the transit 
sector in general and the automobile indus¬ 
try in particular does not bode well for 
our industry and the bell tolls for quicken¬ 
ing the rate of growth. In this context the 
recent reports about the likely establish¬ 
ment of a private sector small car plant 
with a capacity of about 50,000 cars per 
annum and the licensing of additional capa¬ 
city for manufacture of commercial vehic¬ 
les are doubly welcome. 

Mini Steel Plants 

In my Statement last year I had occa¬ 
sion to refer to the fact that the eslabli.sh- 
ment of Electric Arc Furnaces with con¬ 
tinuous casting facilities has received the 
Imprimatur of essentiality from the Gov¬ 
ernment. Thereafter a lively interest has 
come to be evinced in thi.s matter. In fact 
even the Ministry of Foreign Trade also 
has been credited with suggesting the set¬ 
ting up of Mini Steel Plants either on a 
captive basis to cater to the needs of parti¬ 
cular engineering industries or on a decen¬ 
tralised basis, so that export production is 
not hampered due to steel shortage. The 
capacity of each mini steel plant has been 
placed at about 50,000 tonnes of billets a 
year using the concast process. They may 
have cither sponge iron or scrap or pre¬ 
reduced pellets as the feed stock. Recently 
the Minister for Steel made it known that 
.six mini stool plants had been licensed, 
four in the private sector, one in the joint 
rtector and yet another in the public sector. 
And six more similar projects may get 
final sanction by 1974. All in all, the dozen 
or so new mini plants would augment the 
country's steel capacity by 600,000 tonnes 
by the beginning of the Fifth Plan. 

Although a decision to permit estab¬ 
lishment of mini steel plant is a step in the 
right direction, I think that before new 
projects are sanctioned the pros and cons 
of producing the mild steel and*special 
steel in these plants with particular refer¬ 
ence to the production cost aspect should 
be thoroughly looked into, so that they can 
meet squarely the c<Jinpetition from the in¬ 
tegrated steel plants. 

In the final analysis, it is high time 
that a master perspective plan for the 
speedy expansion of Steel capacity in the 
country is drawn up and Government and 
Industry jointly and single-mindedly work 
for the crystallisation of such plans. This 
exercise has to be preceded by clearer think¬ 
ing about the future needs. Fortunately, 


there is not much of a dispute in regard to 
the rapid development of the Steel Indus¬ 
try. The Prime Minister herself has 
acknowledged the fact that “the capacity 
for Steel making would have to be doubled 
every 10 years”. In Japan the crude steel 
output itself is being doubled every 4/5 
years from 7.6 million tonnes in 1953 to 10 
million tonnes in 1956, to 23 million tonnes 
in 1960, 41.3 million tonnes in 1965 and 82.2 
million tonnes in 1969. This year it may 
cross the 100 million-tonne mark. 

Earlier there has been a reference to 
the need for forward and backward per¬ 
spective in Steel planning. Steel planning 
in our oountsry is now about 15 to 20 years 
old and the country has had considerable 
experience. Such experience is most invalu¬ 
able at a time when the country is likely 
to be short of Steel during the entire 
decade of the Seventies. The time is now 
opportune for the numerous plans and 
estiniates to be placed side by side, com¬ 
pared and our experience in this field con¬ 
solidated so that the future exercises are 
spared of any past mistakes. 

Feeder Industtlea 

A corporate or industrywise perspective 
plan considers not only the market poten¬ 
tial for a product but also the derivative 
demand for essential inputs to be supplied 
by the feeder and ancillary indu.stries. 
Only such an assessment of the require¬ 
ments and availability of raw materials 
would give meaning and content to the 
perspective plan. For instance one cannot 
plan the growth of Electric Furnaces 
without a careful and^painstaking .study of 
the supplies of raw materials that would 
bo forthcoming from the feeder industries. 
The appreciable growth of the Electric 
Furnace Industry cannot be maintained 
even, m the future unless supplie.s of the 
inputs match the growing needs. As of now. 
it is estimated that there are about 170 
Electric Arc Furnaces with a hot metal 
capacity of about 2.05 million tonnes. Capa'- 
city utilisation has been, estimated at about 
70 per cent. This is likely to improve by an¬ 
other 10 per cent in the current year. The 
installation of Steel Furnaces could grow 
at a more vigorous rate but for the con¬ 
straints in the form of raw material shor¬ 
tages. They are not unique to our industry 
but happen to be almost world-wide pheno¬ 
mena though there could be differences 
from country to country in regard to the 
magnitude of such shortages. Attention 
must therefore bo paid to the feeder in- 
dastries as also to their growth. These pro¬ 
blems and constraints in regard to ferrous 
scrap, graphite electrodes, refractories, nic¬ 
kel, ferro-alloys etc. are not an easy mat¬ 
ter to come to grips with. They make the 
task of planning the future growth of fur¬ 
naces rather difficult. 

Power Tariff 

In these columns, during the earlier 
years I have been urging the Government 
of Maharashtra to re-structure the power 
tariff in the State in a way which will 
give certain tangible benefits to power in¬ 
tensive industines. Electric power is one of 
the basic inputs for producing Steel in 
Electric Furnaces. It is therefore necessary 
to revfise the power tariff applical^ to 
metallurgical industries in particular, with 
a view to giving a competitive edge to steel 


produced within the State. With the same 
objective, States like Haryana, Kerala, 
MP, Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan 
different kinds of concessions or rebates to 
electro-chemical and electro-metallurgical 
industries. It should be hoped that the 
Committee appointed by the Government 
of Maharashtra headed by the Industries 
Commissioner to enquire into this question 
would keep these facts in mind in as much 
as power costs will largely determine the 
growth prospects of metallurgical industry 
in Maharashtra. The State should ai^ire to 
have atleast 25% of the liquid metal 
capacity and this can only be achieved if 
the disincentive in the form of a high power 
tariff is removed. 

Import Caaallsattoii 

A passing reference is also called for 
in regard to the canalisation of import of 
essential raw materials of our industry and 
its possible impact. According to the latest 
import policy, imports of graphite elee- 
trades have been canalised through the 
STC, refractories and refractory materials 
through MMTC/HSL, ferro-molybdenum, 
ferro-tungsten, ferro-vanadium and ferro- 
silicon, stainless steel sheets, plates and 
strips, heavy melting scrap, sponge iron 
and nickel through the MMTC. It is pro¬ 
vided that the import control authority 
would issue the necessary release orders 
to bulk importers. 

T have had occasion to refer in the past 
to the increased faith the Government has 
been putting in State Trading. Ever since 
they were set up, State Trading agencies 
have not fared well in their effort to im¬ 
port in bulk several items including sul¬ 
phur, rock phosphate, chemicals, copra, 
betelnuts, soyabean oil, etc. It is doubtful, 
looking at their past record, whether such 
agencies would literally deliver the goods 
of the right quality, at the right time and 
at the right price. There are enormous 
complexities attending upon such business 
especially in relation to the hundreds of 
specifications regarding quality, sizes, de¬ 
livery periods, sources of supply and in 
short the dynamics of the world market. It 
should, therefore, be hoped that the nor¬ 
mal production and growth of the Alloy 
Steel Industry is not jeopardised on ac¬ 
count of the inconveniences that may be 
caused in the supply of indispensable raw 
materials. 

Cordial Relations 

Your Company has been able to main¬ 
tain the most cordial and happy relations 
with its employees in the Plant as well as 
Head Office during the year under review 
and I would like to record my sincere ap¬ 
preciation of the hard and conscientious 
work put in by the employees. I would 
also like to express my gratitude to the col¬ 
leagues on the Board whose wise counsel 
and advice has largely helped me to dis- 
chaige my responsibilities. We continue 
to receive valuable technical assistance and 
co-operation from our Collaborators and 
Partners, Ugine Kuhlmann. 

Note: This does not purport to be the 
record of the proceedings cd the E/ghfh Arsr 
mud Genial Meeting of the 




THE MONOPOLIES AND 
RESTRICTIVE 

TRADE PRACTICES ACT, 1969. 

(General notice in pursuance of Rule 4A of the Monopolies 
and Restrictive Trade Practices Rules, 1970) 


In terms of the Collaboration A^ecmcnt dated 15th January 1970 
between The Arvind Mills Limited, Naroda Road, Ahmcdabad-2 
(hereinafter called ‘Company’) and M/s. National Distillers & 
Chemical Corporation, 99 Park Avenue, New York, U.S.A. a new 
company to be called The Arvind Petrochem Limited is under forma¬ 
tion (hereinafter called ‘ Proposed Company ’) for the manufacture 
of Low Density Polyethylene Resins, near Koyali, Baroda (Gujarat 
State). 

In our opinion the Proposed Company when established will not 
become interconnected undertaking with the Company. However, 


The substance of our application is as under — 

1. Constitution of the Board Three Directors will repiescnt 

of Directors of the proposed The Arvind Mills Ltd., Ahmcd- 
Company, The Arvind Pc- abad. The names of the Directors 
trochem Ltd. have yet not been finalised except 

that of Shii Kasturbhai Lalbhai, 
Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad. 

The following three Directors will 
represent M/s. National Distillers 
& Chemical Corporation, New 
York, U.S.A. 

1. Mr. K. E. Cosslct. 

2. Mr. Tony Chong. 

3. Mr. C. E. Trunkey. 

Other Directors as may be further 
selected. 

2. Article proposed to be ma- Low Density Polyethylene Resins 

nufactured. by High Pressure Polyethylene 

process. 

3. Annual Capacity. 40,000 M. Tonnes. 

4. Existing units owned by Textile Mill, 
the applicant company. 

5. Estimated outlay. Rs. 18 Crorcs. 

6. Intcr-connccted under- In our opinion the Arvind Petro- 

taldngs. chem Ltd. (Proposed Company) 

will not be interconnected with 


as the Letter of Intent is issued to the Company and as the Company 
IS going to subscribe in the equity capital of the Proposed Company 
to the extent not exceeding 40%, the Government of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Company Law Affairs, appears to hold prima facie the con¬ 
trary view and hence wc have made an application dated 13th May 
197i under Sub>scciion (2) of Section 22 of the Act to the Central 
Government, without prejudice to our submission that the provisions 
of the above Act are not attracted. 1'hc proposal relates to the es¬ 
tablishment of the new company with the participation of the Arvind 
Mills Ltd., the applicant company. 


any of the undertakings. The 
following companies are inter¬ 
connected with the applicant com¬ 
pany. 

1. The Atul Products Ltd. 

2. Cibalul Limited. 

3. Ameer Trading Corporation 
Ltd. 

7. Scheme of finance. Equity participation. 

Rs. 2.40 Crorcs (in foreign ex¬ 
change) by M/s, N.D.- 
CC., U.S.A. 

Upto Rs. 2.40 Crores by the Arvind 
Mills Ltd. 

Rs. 1.20 Crores by Indian Public. 

Rs. 6.00 Crore.s total 
Borrowings: (Foreign Exchange) 

1. Rs. 1.36 Crorcs I.F.C. Wa.shing- 

lon. 

2. Rs. 0.75 (i’rorcs I.C.I.C.I., India. 

3. ‘ Rs. 0.75 Crores U.S. AID Funds. 

Washington. 

Rs. 2.86 Crorcs total 

The remaining Finance will be 
borrowed from P. L. 480 (Cooley 
Funds) and Indian Banks. 


Any person interested in the matter may, if he so de.sifes, intimate to the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the Department of Company AJBairs within fourteen days from the date of publi¬ 
cation of this notice, his views with regard to the proposal contained in our application 
and also the nature of his interest therein. 

Registered Office : S. M. PATEL. 

Naroda Road, SFCRETARY. 

Alimedabad-2. THE ARVIND MILLS LTD. 

3rd June 1971. PROMOTER. 
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REVIEWS 



Our substitute labour 


Employment, Oii^t and Wstgfs of the 
Sabstliate Labour: Jitendra L Dholakia; 
Asian lliouight Centre, Ahmedabad; Pages 
viii + 47, Price Rs 3 

Do you know that the hadh (substitute) 
workers m the Ahmf*dabad cutlon textile 
mills get on an average 1<>7 days of 
work in a year’ Or that the average wages 
of a hadh worker, in lJ^67-68, were Rs 120,15, 
as compared to the monthly wages of 
Rs 248 20 of a permanent worker*^ Or that 
the average hadh worker earned a debt of 
Rs 1,566’ Well, these arc some of the inter¬ 
esting findings contained in the study under 
review, ba.st\l on a survey of 549 workers in 
26 cotton mills m Ahmedabad. Apparently 
there is nothing much wrong with the data 
presented—although there are several im¬ 
portant omissions It is in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the data that the study has blun¬ 
dered egregiously. Here are a few 
instances * 

Poflfc 14 “In companson to the wages 
and dearness allowance of the badli work¬ 
ers, the average monthly income of the 
permanent worker... is more than twice 
that of the substitute labour The badli 
worker does the same kind of work as the 
permanent worker m the textile mill and 
yet there is a great disparity in the wages 
of these two categories of the workers 
This is a glaring illustration of the un¬ 
equal pay for the equal work " 

Comment: The badli worker may be 
doing the same kind of work, but he does 
not do the same amount of work. By the 
very nature of his employment, the badh 
worker gets work only on days when a per¬ 
manent worker is ab.sent. How is the prin¬ 
ciple of equal pay for equal work violated 
if a badli worker works for half a month 
and gets half the total monthly wages of 
a permanent worker? As the author him¬ 
self says, on page 9, a badli worker is not 
entitled to the fringe benefits of leave, 
provident fund and sickness insurance as 
he does not normally complete the qualify¬ 
ing number of 240 days of work in a year, 
but otherwise the wage rate remains the 
same for both the badli and the permanent 
workers. The author also says, on page 14, 
“one of the reasons for the low average 
Income of the badli workers may be the 
lower period of employment.” What could 
be the other reasons? 

Page 15: “The badli workers could 
have got RvS 248 per month had they been 
given the permanent jobs in the textile 
industry, but they got on an average Rs 120 
per month for the same kind of work 
It seems, therefore, that wages of the badli 
workers were less than their average pro¬ 
ductivity ... the fact that average product 
of the substitute labour is greater than 
wages only proves exploitation in the 
Marxian sense.” 

CommerU: The same kind of work 
does not mean the same amount of work. 
Average productivity is not the same as 
the average product. As for exploitation in 
the Marxian sense, all labour is exploited 
under the capitalist system of production, 


irrespective of the level of wages and the 
nature of employment. 

Page 16-27; The average debt of the 
badli worker was Rs 1,566 ... the debt-in¬ 
come ratio was found to be as high as 13 ; 1 
The debt-income ratio is a measure of the 
economic burden of indebtedness.” 

Comment: This debt is described later 
in the same paragraph as a “crushing bur¬ 
den.” Is it not reasonable to assume that 
the amount of debt is directly related to 
the debtor's credit-worthiness’ And that 
the rate of default in repayment can be 
the only true index showing whether the 
debt is a crushing burden’ 

Page 19 • “... the indebted households 
had to set aside about 6 40 per cent of their 
monthly income for the payment of in¬ 
terest charges to the various credit agen¬ 
cies ” 

Comment- If the average monthly 
income of a oadh worker was 
Rs 120.15 ns stated by the author, 6.40 
per cent of the income should be equal 
to Rs 7 69, v/hich means, on the average 
debt of Rs 1,566, a rale of interest of 0 49 
per cent per month. Does this show the 
prevalence of “unconscionable rates of in¬ 
terest”? How can this be reconciled with 
the author’s statement that 72 3 per cent 
of the total amount of loans was given by 
money-lenders and Pathans on high rates 
of interest “ranging from 37 per cent to 60 
per cent (per annum)”’ 

Page 21: “The formula used for mea¬ 
suring productivity is as follows: Produc¬ 
tivity of Labours Value added-Number 
of workers.” 

Comment: If so, how could the figures, 
varying from 1,305 to 2,047, be arrived at 
in the table on the next two pages? If 
they refer to the year 1967-68, without re¬ 
ference to the man-days worked, the 
figures for badli labour with intermittent 
<»mployment should have been consider¬ 
ably less than those for permanent labour 
employed regularly throughout the year. 
The table, on the contrary, shows that out 
of the 13 mills covered, badli labour was 
more productive in as many as eight mills. 
What are the policy implications of such 
a finding? 

Page 25: “The result of this empirical 
study supports the hypothesis of positive 
association between high income and high 
productivity of the substitute labour 
force.” 

Comment: This statement refers to a 
table giving the rank correlation coeffi¬ 
cients between the total monthly income 
and productivity of badli workers. The 
table shows a coiTelation coefficient of 
4 0.98 for workers in the income group of 
Rs 200-250, while according to an earlier 
table given on page 13, no badli worker 
earned more than Rs 200. The correlation 
coefficient of +0.82 refers to workers in 
the income group of Rs 151-200. in which 
there wore only 48 workers according to 
the easier table. The rank correlation co¬ 


efficient, moreover, is a crude measure, 
which does not inspire sufficient confidence 
to assert anything categorically regarding 
the relationship between income and pro- 
ductivity, especially on the basis of the 
limited data collected for the study. 

The above are but a few of the errors 
and misinterpretations which abound in 
this small study. Besides, in the short 
span of 32 pages of the text, there are 
innumerable repetitions and pointless 
statements like; “It was interesting to find 
that one badli worker prayed for a propi¬ 
tious period of economic prosperity during 
the spell of unemployment.” (pages 8-9) 

The study refers neither to the num¬ 
ber of years for which the workers inter¬ 
viewed had been working as badli labour, 
nor to the rates of absenteeism in the mills 
There is also no mention of the decasualisa- 
tion schemes for badli workers in the tex¬ 
tile mills in other industrial centres or of 
the schemes covering dock workers in all 
the major ports. 

—^Federalist 

IN BRIEF 

Laghu Udyog Annual 1970: Edited by 
M. V. Panvalkar; Published by Maha¬ 
rashtra Small Scale Industries Develop¬ 
ment Corporation, Bombay; pages 382; 
price Rs 20, 

The second number of this annual 
publication is devoted to a comparative 
study of the small-scale industries in 
advanced countries as well as under-deve¬ 
loped countries It contains many infor¬ 
mative and perceptive contributions from 
eminent experts. Most of the contributors 
have written about the small-scale indus¬ 
tries in their respective countries. These 
articles throw light on the size and charac¬ 
teristics of the small-scale industry in the 
different countries at various stages of 
development. The Maharashtra Small 
Scale Industries Development Corporation 
has rendered a valuable service by bring¬ 
ing out this Annual Number. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 
An Indian Eewtumiio Mirage and Othev 

Essays: M. R. Poi; Popular Prakashan* 35C 
Tardeo Road, Bombay 34; Pages 160; Price 
Rs 16. 

People's Victory—‘An Analysis of 1971 
Elections; Edited by V. N. Malbotra; 
Pages 50; Price Rs 2. Congress Maxclies 
Ahead—Hl: Edited by V. N. Malbotra; 
Pages 154; Price Rs 3. Both are published 
by All India Congress CJommittee (Camp 
Office), 15 Windsor Place, New Delhi 1, 
The Past Tear in BetroQieot: Public 
Relations Department, Indian Oxygen Ltil 
P-34 Taratala Road, Calcutta 53; Pages 72! 
Price not mentioned. 

Consumer Preference Survey tw 
tiles in Uttar Pradesh: Prepared and pub¬ 
lished by the Market Research Division, 
Textiles Committee, 79 Dr Annie Besant 
Road, Bombay 18; Pages 238; Price Rs 10* ' 
Marketing of Fann Products In India t 
Editor: Charanjit Chanana; Marketix% and 
Economic Research Bureau, New Delhi 48; 
Pages 96; Price Rs 20. 







THE STORY OF 
OUR 

ABRASIVES 


From the rural setting of Bhatia to the calm waters of 
the Arabian sea... from green Edapally on the Muttarpuzha 
River to industrial Tiruvotliyuron the Coromandel coast — 
a succession of contrasting scenes sums up the story of 
abrasives — a transition that sees the conversion of raw 
bauxite into a variety of bonded and coated abrasives. 

The Carborundum Universal operation is virtually syno-“ 
nymous with the story of abrasives in India. Under the 
Red Indian and Ajax names, we provide basic tools which 
are helping to shape the ve-y future of industry m India 
and in many countries abroad. 


CARBORUINiaUIVI 
UNIVERSAL. LTO. 

Manufacturers of Quality Bonded and Coated Abrasives. 
Abrasive Grains, Calcined Bauxite and Super Refractories 
Madras • Calcutta • Bombay e New Delhi. 

SERVICE-CONSCIOUS SUPPLIERS OP SASIC TOOLS FOR INDUSTRY 
















BALANCE SHEETS 


HIGHER TURNOVER AND EXPORTS 

Hindustan Lever fares well 


IJINDUSTAN Lever Ltd (Chairman: Mr 

V. G. Rajadhyak'iha. Bombay) has re¬ 
ported a creditabJe pcrformftnce for the 
year ended December 31, 1970. Sales rose 
to Rs 1192 crores from Rs 108 8 crores in 
the previous year. The cxinsiderable in¬ 
crease in raw material costs could not be 
fully offset by the company under the 
existing cvmtrols on selling prices. As a 
result, profits dropped m spite of a rise 
m turnover. Thus, the gross profit of the 
company for the vear wasonly Rs6 5 crores 
(Rs 7.3 crores). The net pn^fit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Rs 2 5 
crores (Rs 2 7 crores). The dividend was 
mamiainod at 14 per cent payable on the 
enhanc*od capital. In the year under report, 
the ordinary paid-up capital of the com¬ 
pany was raised to Rs 1445 crones from 
Rs 11 56 crores by issue of bonus shares of 
Rs 289 crores in the ratio of 1*4 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 5 5 per cent against 5 7 p€*r 
cent The ratio of net profit to n^i worth 
comes to 12 7 per cent (14 2 per cent) 

In the year under review, the factories 
maintained satisfactory quality standards 
and production levels in spite ol ddlRulties 
in the supply and quality of raw materials. 
Many new pnxiucts wore developed for full 
scale production, notably, th^- synthetic 
detergent bar “Ilm". New tcdimquos for 
upgrading non-traditional oils wcie intro¬ 
duced. 

In 1969-70, the oilseeds crop was an 
average one and pnees soaied to a higher 
peak than in the previous year m spite <>f 
imports of oils and fats by the Government. 
To reduce the pressure on the supply of 
traditional edible oils, greater use was made 
in soaps of local non-traditional mis such 
as neem, karanjia, kusum, rice bran and 
sal increased, while technological problems 
on the usage of these oils are being solved, 
difficulties of collecting the seeds continue 
to restrict availability. 

The sharp increase in raw material and 
other costs was not reflected in the selling 
pnees allowed to the soaps and detergents 
mdustry. This depressed margins on soaps, 
especially in the first half of the year. An 
inquiry into the cost of production of the 
Soap industry has been undertaken by the 
Bureau of Industnal Ckists and Prices. In¬ 
creased sates of synthetic detergent powder 
and bar have helped to reduce the demand 
on oils for making soap. The company 
expects to obtain sufficient imports of the 
raw materials required for manufacturing 
synthetic detergents. 

Sales of the company's toilet preparar 
tlons in 1970 were encouraging and in par¬ 
ticular “Signal” toothpaste and “Sunsilk” 
shampoo gained wider popularity. The 
margins on vanaspati shrunk further as a 
result of increased costs which could not 
be recovered under the price formula. The 
consumer offtake of “Anik” ghee and 
“Lieveris Baby Food** showed conridorable 


increase over the previous year. The malt¬ 
ed milk food market has become highly 
competitive and the company's brand 
“Astra” made lcs.s progress than expected 
A promising start was made with the ex¬ 
port of Hima range of food products to the 
UK and many other countries. 

Steady progress was made m the 
growth of animal feed business and the 
range of products has been ex1>ended. To 
reduce imports and meet the rising demand 
from vanaspati manufacturers, the produc¬ 
tion of nickel catalyst was again increased. 

Exports for the year rose substantially 
to Rs 4.78 crores from Rs 2 01 crores in the 
previous year. Special mention may be 


(In lakhi of rnp«eR> 
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1042 08 

067 21 

884 SO 

748 43 

Oro«s prtiflt 

! 660 41 

727 76 

090 86 

612 08 

Depreciation 

1 102 08 

80 88 

86 2S 

[ 78 20 

Proflt before tax 

547 73 

687 03 

605 62 

698 88 

Taxation 

296 00 

803 60 

816 80 

267 70 

rrofli after tax 

251 73 

274 43 

280 82 

£66 18 

Write backe . 



14 77 


Tax crc<ntH 


82 50 

21 80 

12 28 

Tax adJusLmente 

6*80 

9*08 

23 88 

0 06 

C'apital expvDditiuo 

11 01 

63 00 

60 07 

Ilevelopmeni rebate 

18 00 

22 00 

22 60 

18 80 

Utlier reeervos 

31 87 

90 10 

68 70 

88 31 

Dividend 

1 

202 23 

184 00 

161 70 

161 70 

(14%) 

(14%) 

(14%) 

(14%) 

Market prices of 
ordinary shares 



1 


1070 

1060 

1068 

1007 

28 00 

60 00 

23 00 

10 64 

Low 

21.24 

21 00 

18 00 

17 60 


made of the export of synthetic detergents 
valued at Rs 21 lakhs to the USSR through 
the State Trading Corporation, 


The company is at present negotiating 
with the Punjab State Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Corporation and the Union Govern¬ 
ment regarding a fertiliser project in 
Punjab, It is also discussing with the 
Government a number of other projects. 
One such proposal submitted to Govern¬ 
ment is to build a factory in a backward 
area. During 1969-70, pilot plant facilities 
at the company’s research centre were en¬ 
larged. The total capital expenditure in¬ 
curred on research so far amounts to Rs 154 
lakhs. □ 

Travancore Electro-Cheinical Ind. 

Sales of the Travancore Electro¬ 
chemical Industries Ltd, Chingavanam, 
Kerala, for the year ended December 31, 
1970 have slightly increased to Rs 1.12 
crores from Rs 1,08 crores in the previous 
year. The net profit, after providing 
Rs 4.39 lakhs (Rs 20.42 lakhs indudiilg 
Rs 16.11 lakhs as arrears up to 1968) f&t 
depreciation amounted to Rs 24.18 lakhs 


(lo&s of Rs 9.01 lakhs). A maiden divi¬ 
dend of 10 per cent has been declared on 
ordinary shares. An amount of Rs 12.75 
lakhs has been transferred to the develop¬ 
ment rebate reserve and Rs 4,16 lakhs to 
the general reserve. The company has 
been granted recently a letter of intent 


In the market 


Polysteels (India) Ltd 

pOLYSTEELS (India) Ltd (Chairman: 
-■* Viren J. Shah, Managing Director: 
Jasvantrai P. Mehta; Registered Office: 
Bhavnagar, Gujarat) is entenng the 
capital market on July 5 with an issue 
of Rs 32.50 lakhs in equity shares of 
Rs 10 each. The subscription list will 
close on July 15 or earlier but not before 
July 7. A sum of Rs 2.50 is payable on 
application and Rs 2.50 on allotment 
The company will be manufacturing 
mild steels, special steels, alloy steels, 
etc. Initially it will produce mild steel 
inglots/billets using electncal arc fur¬ 
naces and continuous casting based on 
steel scrap as the principal raw material 
which IS available locally At present 
the company proposes to set up two arc 
furnaces with an installed capacity of 
about 50,000 tonnes of ingots/billets per 
annum. Inbuilt provision has been made 
for future expansion. 

The total cost of the project is 
Rs 1 20 crores This will be met by the 
present issue, capital already taken up 
by the directors and friends (Rs 27.50 
lakhs) and loans (Rs 60 lakhs). Mukand 
Iron and Steel Works Ltd will be tech¬ 
nical collaborators, The turnover of the 
company in the year ending June 30, 
1972 is expected to be Rs 1.60 crores On 
full production it is estimated at Rs 3 
crores. The company expects to pay a 
maiden equity dividend for the year 
ending June 1972. 

Roneo Vickers 

R ONEO Vickers India Ltd (Register¬ 
ed Office: 184 Jor Bagh, New 
Delhi-3) is offering for public subscrip¬ 
tion two lakh ordinary shares of Rs 10 
each at par for cash to the total value 
of Rs 20 lakhs. The entire issue has 
been underwritten. 

The subscription list will open on 
June 21 and vdll close on July 1 or 
earlier at the discretion of the directors 
but not before June 23. Applic^ons 
for Glares must be for a minimum of 50 
ordinary shares or multiples thereof. 
An amount of Rs 2.60 per shdre is pay¬ 
able on application and the balance of 
Rs 7.50 per ^are will be payable in two 
or more equal calls. The company was 
incorporated in 1967. It manufactures 
and markets duplicaWng machines, 
franking machines and addressing 
machines. The company has declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent for the year 
ended November 30> 1970. 





for the expansioii of ita aiiikitdtar of cal^ 
cium carbide from 10*000 to'1^000 tonnes 
per annum which will involve an expen¬ 
diture of nearly Rs 25 lakhs. The com¬ 
pany has also been granted a letter of 
Intent for the manufacture of 1,000 tonnes 
of acetylene black. It has made collabo¬ 
ration agreement with a welUknown 
Japanese firm. The project will cost near¬ 
ly Rs 70 lakhs for capital equipments and 
buddings. 


Company trends 


Oeepak Nitrite 

A project to manufacture sodium 
nitrite and sodium nitrate will be launched 
shortly by Deepak Nitrite Ltd in technical 
collaboration with the Fertilizer Corpora¬ 
tion of India. The Government has issued 
an industrial licence to this company for 
a capacity of 2,700 tons of sodium nitrite 
and 9j000 tons of sodium nitrate. The 
Fertilizer Corporation of India holds a 
letter of intent for a capacity of 1,000 tons 
of sodium nitrite and 3,000 tons of sodium 
nitrate. An estimate by the Ministry of 
Industrial Development has placed the re¬ 
quirements of the country by 1975 at 27,000 
tons of sodium nitrate and 4,000 to 5,000 
tons of sodium nitrite. Deepak’s products 
are therefore expected to have a ready 
market and would also prove foreign ex¬ 
change savers. 

The company was originally promoted 
by Mr C. K. Mehta apd Mr S. S. Agarwal 
as a private limited company. In view of 
the availability of raw materials in Guja¬ 
rat, the plant will be located on a land 
measuring about 57,000 sq yards at Nande- 
sari Industrial Estate, near Baroda. The 
project cost and outlay is estimated at 
Rs 130 lakhs. Deepak Nitrite is expected 
to enter the capital market next month 
with an issue of 250,000 equity shares of 
Rs 10 each and 15,000, 9.5 per cent redeem¬ 
able cumulative preference shares of Rs 100 
each. The entire issue is fully underwrit¬ 
ten by various financial institutions and 
other concerns. 


New issues 


each as bonus shares in the ratio of one 
bonus share for every five equity shares 
held 

The Motor and General Finance Ltd, 
New Delhi, has been accorded consent to 
capitalise Rs 20 lakhs out of its general 
reserves and issuo fully paid equity shares 
of Rs 10 each as bonus shares in the ratio 
of one bonus share for every four equity 
shares held. 

The Cochin Electric Co (Pvt.) Ltd, 
Cochin, has been accorded consent to capi¬ 
talise Rs 1,31,545 out of its free reserves 
and issue fully paid equity shares of Rs 10 
plus Rs 5 each a$ bonus shares. 

Jessop oftid Co, Ltd, Calcutta, has com¬ 
municated to Govermnent its proposal to 
issue capital of Rs 1.06 crores under clause 
5 of the Capital Issue (Exemption) Order, 
1969, in equity shares of Rs 100 each for 
cash at par. The proceeds are to be utilised 
for augmenting the company's working 
capital. 

Sakti Siigar Ltd, Coimbatore, has com¬ 
municated to (government its proposal to 
issue capital of Hs 25 lakhs under clause 5 
of the Capital Issues (Exemption) Oi’der, 


1969, in equity shares of Rs 10 each for cash 
at par. The proceeds are to be utilised for 
financing the industrial alcohol plant. 

Braithwaite and Co (India) Ltd, Cal¬ 
cutta, has been accorded consent to issue 
convertible debenture stocks in units of 
Rs 10 each in 8.5 per cent stock.s. These 
stocks will be issued to the Industrial 
Development Bank of India Ltd, (Rs 24 
lakhs), Industrial Credit and Investment 
Corporation of India Ltd, (Rs 20 lakhs) 
and Unit Trust of India (Rs 20 lakhs). The 
proceeds are for augmenting the company's 
working capital. 

Oriental Coal Co Ltd, Calcutta, has 
been granted consent to issue capital of 
Rs 51.62,680 consisting of Rs 41.62,680 in 
equity shares of Rs 10 each and Rs 10 lakhs 
in 7.15 per cent redeemable cumulative 
preference shares of Rs 100 each free of 
company’s tax subject to deduction of tax 
at source at the prescribed rate. These 
shares will be allotted to the shareholders 
of Bhowra Kankanee Collieries Ltd, as a 
result of the latter company’s amalga¬ 
mation with Original Coal Co Ltd, and 
sanctioned by the High Court of Calcutta. 






.or the betrayed? 


I 


»T[^IE Government has given consent 
to nine companies to raise capital 
amounting to over Rs 3.23 crores. Five of 
them are to issue bonus shares totalling 
over Rs 2.61 crores and the amount of 
bonus shares ranged between Rs 1,31,545 
and Rs 25 lakhs. The consents are valid 
for 12 months. 

The Ashoka Mills Ltd, Ahmedabad, 
has been accorded consent to capitalise 
Rs 25 lakhs out of its general reserve and 
issue fully paid equity shares of Rs 100 
each as li^us shares in the ratio of one 
for every tv^o equity shares held. 

Audeo India Ltd, Bombay, has been 
accorded consent to capitalise Rs 11 lakhs 
out of its general reserves and issue fully 
paid equity shares of Rs 100 each as bonus 
shares in ^ ratio of one bonus share for 
every two equity shares held. 

Jayat Paper Mills Ltd, Bombay, has 
been accorded consent to capitalise 
Re 4,^500 out of its general reserves and 
fuHy paid equity shares of Rs 100 


A shadow darkens the future 
of over 60% of India's ohUdren— 
yet not many people even know 
Its name: protein malnntrition. 

What it means 

Protein Is the element in 
food that builds both body and 
mind. If children between 6 
months and 5 years do not get 
enough protein they become 
phyeically stunted. Worse, 
their menul development may 
be affected. And protein 
later on cannot repair this 
damage. It lasts a lifetime. 

■ What it forehodet 

•Economic ilia—Adults 
below par, prone to illness, 
mean low productivity, 
wasted manhours. 

•Population problems— 
Malnutrition is the major 
single cause of infSant deaths. 
High infant mortality 
encourages larger families. 
^Social injustice—When 
over two-thirds of the younger 


generation could be handicapped 
by malnutrition, how can ws 
talk of equal opportunity for all t 


Help. 


Malnutrition is a hidden famins 
... and so more dangerous. We 
must fight it on all fronts. 

DBVBSLOPMBNT PLANNERS 
mast recognise that nutrition Is, 
an important pre-requisite to 
soolo-economio development. 

PRIVATE INDUSTRY must 
fulfil its social responsibility 
—low-ooat nutritious foods 
are urgently needed. 

GOVERNMENT. BOTH 
CENTRAL AND LOCAL, mttst 
•initiate developmental reseikroh 
•rationalise distribution 
of scarce protein foods 
•encourage the food industry 
with rational laws and 
licensing policies 
•organise mass-scale 
relief programmes 
•extend fortification of ^ 
basic foods 
•use mass 

communication I 

for nutrition i 

education 


Inserted in the public interest by the Protein Foods Association of India 








Brady & Morris Engineering 
Company Limited 

BOMBAY 

Speech of the Chairman, Mr. G. D. Morarka 


POLLOWING is the speech delivered by 
^ the Chairman Mr G. D. Morarka at the 
Annnal General Meeting held on the 14th 
day of June, 1971: 

Ladies and Gen’hJ'Jvien, 

I have groat pJoabure ni welcoming you 
all to this ‘Silver Jubilee’ Annual General 
Meeting (jf your Company. 

The Diiv(tt)rs* Hep<^n and the Audited 
AccountiJ of your Company for the year 


ended 31st December 1970 have been cir¬ 
culated and as is the practice, I shall with 
your permission take them as read. 

It IS a matter of satisfaction that the 
working result of the Company for the year 
1970 was satisfactory both from the point 
of view of turnover and profitability. It is 
also significant that a greater profitability 
was achieved despite rising cost of material 
and labour by employing new production 
techniques and economising on cost of pro- 


*lven to 

design ottaqgsB in consul 
tation wl||;,vdlir Collabonitors «o as to en 
hance the mio of profit. 

I referred to in my last i^ch to the 
diversification and with this In mind nego- 
tiations are well in progress with a German 
Firm for the manufacture of medium and 
small size Bakery Machinery and with the 
assistance and co-operation of the Indian 
Investment Centre, we hope to be able to 
finalise the terms of collaboration. The 
Company has also received an Industrial 
Licence for the manufacture of Biscuit 
Plants and its ancillary machineries. Your 
Board is actively considering ways and 
means of obtaining orders for such plants 

After strenuous efforts we have been 
able to persuade the Government to accept 
a reduction in the quantum of Know-how 
paid to our Collaborators Herbert Morris 
Limited, in view of the abridged collabora. 
tion activities and the same has now been 
adjusted at Rs 1 lakh. In other words the 
Company’s Foreign Collaborators Herbeu 
Morris Limited, have been asked to sub- 
scribe in Sterling for 1,000 Shares already 
allotted to them against the earlier appro¬ 
priate sanction of the Government. The 
consequential effect of this would be that 
the figure shown under the head ‘Technical 
Know-how’ will be reduced to Rs 1 lakh. 

It is also a matter of gratification for 
me to mention that we have made a few 
units of ‘Moms’ Electric Hoist Block which 
wc hope to be able to market during latter 
part of this year. 

During the year 1970 we have sur¬ 
rendered the land at Badlapur leased to 
the Company by MIDC as the abridged 
activities can now be carried out at the 
existing premises. By the same token pro¬ 
ceedings have been lodged against the 
Vendors in respect of the land at Borivli 
agreed to be conveyed to the Company on 
the grounds of their failure to provide 
marketable title. 

This being a Silver Jubilee year your 
Directors keeping in mind the interest of 
the Shareholders have thought it advisable 
to pay a Dividend of Rs 8 per Share sub¬ 
ject to the deduction of tax. 

You will be naturally interested to 
know the prospects of the Company’s 
working for the current year. As things 
stand at the moment we are hopeful of 
maintaining the same results as last year 
provided of course nothing untoward hap-' 
pens during the year. It is needless for 
me to mention that your DirectOTjs w^U do 
their utmost to obtain the optimum pos-, 
sible results 

I must also take this opportunity on 
this Silver Jubilee year of placing on re¬ 
cord the valuable services rendered by the 
Company’s Chief Executive Mr M. J, Engi¬ 
neer who has been associated with the 
Company right from its. inception but for 
whose zeal and enthusiasm the Company 
would not have been able to show satisfac¬ 
tory progress. Let me also express my 
thanks to my colleagues on the Board as 
well as those associated with this Company 
as executives, officers and technicians and 
last but not the least the staff and workers 
for their co-operation and assistance. 

I would now move the Resolution for 
adopting the Accounts and would be happy 
to answer any query that may be raised. 

(This does not purport to he a retard 
of the proceedings of the general 

meeting,) 




EQUITIES 

Tata Steel moves up 

Bombay, June 16. 
IYESPITE an attempt at recovery at the 
■■^start, equities over the week fell back 
on lack of fresh support and closed on a 
quietly steady note. The volume of busi¬ 
ness was also restricted to four sessions. 
The market had no encouraging news to 
go by but the announcement by Tata Steel 
that it was maintaining its dividend at 
Rs 8.60 per share did help to steady the 
market. Dalai Street also drew some com¬ 
fort from the withdrawal by the Union 
Finance Minister of the levy on maida and 
of additional excise on coarse cloth and 
reports that the World Bank had recom¬ 
mended to the Aid India Consortium sub¬ 
stantial aid to this country to help main¬ 
tain the tempo of economic development. 

For the market it was encouraging 
that, despite the escalation in costs, the 
gross profit of TISCO had showed an im¬ 
provement of Rs 5.76 crores at Rs 30.27 
crorcs with sales moving up from Rs 144,37 
crores to Rs 150.75 crores. The net profit 
after providing for higher depreciation of 
Rs 16.10 crores (Rs 13.19 crores) and taxes 
Rs 6.70 crores (Rs 5.20 crores) was also 
higher at Rs 7.47 crores (Rs 6.12 crores), 
Even then the company had to draw upon 
reserves to the extept of Rs 90 lakhs 
(Rs 1.38 crores) in order to pay the ordi¬ 
nary dividend of Rs 8.60 per share, Rs 9 
on first preference share, Rs 7.50 on second 
preference share and Rs 7.50 on ‘A’ second 
preference shares, which together adds up 
to Rs 5.27 crores. The results were greeted 
with a modest improvement of 50 paise 
in the share to Rs 105 and in late deals on 
Wednesday, the share was quoted still 
higher at Rs 106. 

All leading textile scrips were subdued. 
Rayon shares were easy on reports that 
an accord was likely to be reached between 
the Government and rayon spinners on 
fixing lower prices for tyrecord. The easy 
tone in textiles affected dyestuffs, whose 
fortunes are linked with cotton textiles, 
and as a result dyestuffs were marked 
■ down. 

Changdeo Sugar proposed bonus shares 
issue on a one-for-four basis. Indian Metals 
and Ferro Alloys reported excellent re¬ 
sults for 1970, with 100 per cent increase 
in gross profit and higher sales. 

The Chairman of Polyolefins Indus¬ 
tries—Mr Arvind Mafatlal—said that the 
company will start paying dividend from 
1972, and expected the 1971 working to be 
better. Baroda Rayon also reported good 
results, and maintained the equity divi¬ 
dend. 

In cash scrips, there were some bright 
spots. Chowgule Steamship shot up to 
Rs 145 on interested buying. MICO improv¬ 
ed on hopes of Government’s approval 
both for Us substantial expansion and 
the issue of Ixinus shares, Bajaj Auto was 
firm and s^jurted on talks that the com¬ 
pany has received licence for expansion 
of scooter capacity. Garware Nylons was 
a feature and shot lip by over four points. 
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COMMODITIES 


Mixed trend in spot cotton 


HoMHV^ Ji4ni 16 

A mixed trend prevulid in Ihe spot cotton 
mirkct during the hst w/tk with limited deals 
passiniii Such ot the v u etus which tended to 
rule linn did so on ou asion il desp ir itc bids by 
str«iy spinners to ohtun the specific lots The 
sellers, in the tnciimsiancc* had their own terms 
On the whok the volume of business tended to 
remain inconsequential ' 

Reports from upcountry centres indicated 
thit the I aimers wcie riiher anxious at the 
absence of runs in most of the cotton growing 
tracts diinnc the t-reitcr pirt of the week The 
bre ik in ihi monsoon necessitated a stoppage 
of sowing oiKianions or i h'llt In the prcliminaiy 
pripuilions tor sowing 

In the import -.cdion intircst was confined 
to striy lots of Americ in inrl Sudincsc cotton 
in the m im there wis a modest im- 
provcmtnt in the M>liimc of business 
lmportcr^ ite generiHy iwaitiiig the 


developments totlowing negotiations held m 
Moscow rcgirding the supply by Russia of 
Sudanese cotton against equivalent Indian cloth 
lor the Russian consumers On the export front, 
very little business of note was reported in 
Bengal Deshi 

The following has been the trend of prices 
of some of the leading varieties 


(Us p©*- candy) 

For the iveeh 
ended 

June 16 

For the week 
ended 

June 9 

KJiandeab .. 

2,300 

2,300 

Borar AK u\ orage 

1,700 1,900 

1 700 1 000 

Bfiai \U 0,00(1 

2,200 2 260 

2,200 

Digvijav Dtibhoi . 

3,226 

3,175 

Boror L 147 

2 100 2.500 

2,7 .0 

Manav Ildar CO 2 . 

2,750 

2,750 


earn increased rates' of interest 
on small savings 

Higher interest rates announced by the 
Central Government are now iij force 


you 


cart 


t he\p 


1 


s 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK— 

i) Single, Joint and Provident 
Fund Accounts. 

ii) Minimum Balance Rs. 100. 
ill) Blocked Deposit for 2 years. 

POST OFFICE TIME DEPOSITS 
POST OFFICE RECURRING DEPOSIT 

7-YEAR NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATE (IV ISSUE). _ 


Old Rate 

New Rate 

(p. a.) 

(P. a.) 

34-% 

4% 

4% 

44% 

44% 

44% 

54% to 64% 

6% to 74% 

64% 

64% 

74% 

74% 


For details, please ask your nearest 
Post Office or write to the Regional 
Director, National Savings of your State. 


NATIONAL SAYINGS ORGANIZATION 



YARNS LOOK tJP 


Yam^ scored further gains in the 
under review. Art sUk yarw improved dunnv 
the week due to short supp^ In the wake 
more demand, especially from upcountry centrrl^ 
There were inquiries from Amritsar Stank 
fibre yyamk also looked up Cotton yams were 

In the art silk yarns section, MOD Nation.! 
improved by 46 paJsc to Rs 18.52 I20D pu* on 
12 paise to Rs 19 72. 1500 Bright Centurv 
spurted by 51 paise to Rs 18 45 120D was > 
shade higher at Rs 19 62 lOOD Bright South 
Indii gathered 13 paise to Rs 23 15 Staple hbre 
vnms (2 x 34 nF) spot Kiran put on 18 paise to 
Rs 11 75 


JUTE GOODS IMPROVE 

CAianTA Zaur IS 

Good demand both on overseas and inter 
ml accounts, raised the prices of jute goods dur 
ing the pist week but raw jutc prices were un 
changed, though fully firm At long last, load¬ 
shedding ended, but in the past week mills could 
not operate to the extent possible m view of 
large absenteeism among workers Prices gamed 
and it was not yet possible for mills to Indicate 
that they would be able to operate to meet 
demand in full In this connection the inade¬ 
quate allotment of wagons for raw jute move¬ 
ment and the irregular services provided by the 
Fistcrn Railway have become matters of con¬ 
siderable anxiety to the mills industry. 

In the past week, considerable business was 
done in sacking for internal consumption Over 
seis buyers also lifted substantial quantities 
but only against spot and near-dclivcry positions 
However, it has now become very clear that 
Bingla Desh would be out of the export mar 
Ket for a long time to come The US buyers 
covered their immediate needs Both Turkey ^ 
and Burma figured in good Inquiries The 
demonetisation by Pakistan of Rs 500 and Rs 100 
currency notes had its share in raising the prices 
of goods but reports of an imminent devalua¬ 
tion of the Pakistani rupee would appear to 
have been dismissed by the trade as of no con¬ 
sequence in view of Pakistani inability to export 
jute goods The raw jute crop in East Bengal, 
repoiis trom the border indicate, would be one 
of the lowest in recent years Such of the culti 
vators as have out-lived cholera and eviction are 
reportedly preferring to grow paddy instead of 
raw jute This also strengthened Calcutta goods, 
although it was realised that In the interests 
increased exports the rise in price would be 
detrimental Hessian 40" 10 07 gamed from 
Rs 98 50 to Rs 103 50, and B twills from Rs 267 
to Rs 270 50. 

With good weather reports, raw jute prices 
should have normally declined, but the slow 
movement of the remnants of the old crop 
because of wagon shortage led to firmness, with 
Assam bottoms quoting at Rs 59 per maund*. 
daissee bottoms at Rs 60 50, and northern bot¬ 
toms at Rs 57 llie bullishness in goods en¬ 
couraged stockists to be reserved. 


OILSEEDS IRREGULAR 

Bombay, June 16 

Irregular prux; movements characterised trad¬ 
ing in oils and oilseeds With the onset of the 
monsoon, there was a tendency to liquidate 
holdings But buyers from Delhi and Calcutta 
came to lend fresh support to the market. Price 
movements were restricted and depicted no defi¬ 
nite trend In groundnuts, dry weather in the 
producing areas induced a firm sentiment and 
prices improved Arrivals were also limited. 

Castorsceds improved owing to the changed 
sentiment for oilseeds Futures were finn in Une 
with the firmness in spot section. Arrivals in 
Gujarat were considerably lower. Gujarat^ UP 
and Bihar, the main producing centres, wefe^ 
bullish. 

Linseeds were also firm in line with the 
general tendency. I1ie Septembtf contract 
opened, but there was no notable business. 
Cottonseeds improv^ on oilcakes export bnsi- 



of about 20,000 tonnes from Saurashtru 
Ind pnees ruled steady. 

Compai-itivc prices in rupees were 


lu^ 

Caator «tuno 
Cantor Sf*nt<Mnbor 
Linsceda July 
liiiMWRcle S<*piemlw‘r 
(1 Nute KhandciHh 
(i. Nut otl 

Castur Madms Small 
Cantor Comm, oil 
Castor B.S.8. oil 
Linsoods Bold . 
Linseed oil 
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FAIR DEMAND FOR TEA 


Caicuita June 15 
The price trend in the past week’s export 
.uictioo was mixed, due to the expectation of a 
larger crop With no hscal relief, the tea indus¬ 
try IS now left with no alternative but to make 
good the increased costs by higher output Ceylon 
IS likely to have a lower crop as a result of the 
insurrection there and West Pakistan which used 
to depend on Rangla Desh for its supplies may 
have to look elsewhere These factors have led 
to the hope that India would be able to make 
use of the full export quota. 

Leaf on offer at Sale No 10 held on June 8 
totalled 36,372 packages including a small quan¬ 
tity from the old season Demand was fair 
Orthodox brokens and the few brighter lines 
were readily absorbed at firm rates, but fannings 
eased Plain CTC brokens were about 
firm, but others cased The few brighter 
teas were steady AH CTC fannings 
eased, but the improved types were sold well 
The quotations in rupees per kg inclusive 
of excise duty were good Assam BOP 8 to 9, 
medium Avsam BOP 7 to 7 40. dean plain pekoe 
7 to 7 50 low Assam BOP 6 50 to 7 medium 
CTC BP 6 20 to 6 40 Dooars BOP 6 20 to 6 50, 
plain CTC BP 6 to 6 20 medium CTC fannings 
5 30 to 5 50, plain CTC fannmgs 5 20 to 5 40, 
medium Assam OF 5 60 to 5 80 and low Assam 
OF 5 40 to 5 80 Others were unquoted 

Dusts offerings totalling 12,869 chests met 
with lower demand and cased No quotations 
were issued in view of the limited quantity. 
1 egg-cuts and all CTCs with the exception of a 
few brighter lines eased. 


FOODGRAINS DIVERGENT 

Bombay, June 15 
The prices of foodgrains in the local mar¬ 
ket showed a divergent trend during the past 
week Whereas the prices of foodgrains declined 
those of pulses increased In cereals, the prices 
of wheat (pissi) declined by Rs 2 50 to Rs 83-87 
per quintal on account of increased arrivals The 
offtake was also good at around 9,000 bags per 
day In coarse grains, bajra (superior variety) at 
Rs 68-75 per quintal showed a modest fall of 
Rs 2 owing to the increased arrivals from the 
producing centres Following the small arrivals 
of new crop mai 7 c continued to rule steady at 
Rs 73 per quintal. 

In pulses, gram (Punjab) moved up by Rs 3 
to Rs 90-92 per quintal on accoimt of good de¬ 
mand by millers. Urad (khandesh) also firmed up 
by Rs 5 to Rs 155-165 per quintal owing to 
short supply Tur (Berar white) at Rs 12S-130 
per quintal showed a rise of Rs 3 on account of 
good buying support The stock of moong 
fChinai) has now been exhausted However, the 

a * ;s were quoted at the previous week-end 
of Rs 250-300 per quintal 

SUGAR RISES 

Bombay, June 15 

For the second week in succession, the prices 
of sugar (C-30) in the local market at Rx 193-194 
per quintal recorded a rise of Rs 2 This was 
attributed to higher cx-miU rates and better off¬ 
take Today the arrivals were 3 000 bags against 
the offtake of 4,000 bags 


METALS GAIN 


Caicuitv June 15 
Prices of non-ferrous scrap scored marked 
gams in the past week due to the new import 
duty Althougii aulhontativc mform.itton ts 
lacking, it was stated that the levy is 
tlon to the couoiervaihng customs duty oi 
Us 1,500 a tonne on eoijyer* and Rs 500 each on 


Tbe^e two levies, coupled with the 
third levy on non-ferrous semis such as coppet 
and copper alloys stnp, and pipes and tubes 
and /me sheets would mean that the tiovcin 
ment would claim dmo^' hdl the prici. ot the>t 
metals 

1 he sc,'rtit\ ot the prim.-itv lUimmmm 
iiielal raised the pi.ee of sLr\p^ with tht \ihnsil 
scrip moving Irom R SOO to Rs 520 and stuet 
cutting scrap fioni Rs to Rs 530 per quintal 
I n lecistuLd \ snuri eun ot Rs 2(H) at 
Rs 5 0tH) KUctrolvlic /iik at Rs 500 idJod 
Rs 30 ind virgin leid mreed ahcid fiom 4(.5 
to Rs 500 Both UckI and /me scraps al o re 
corded sizable gems and the gilvanising indiis 
try IS bcinn comix-lled to nvisc quot.iti.ms 'ub 
mitted prior to the Bndi’cl div Briss scraps 
added Rs 10 with honov qiialitv quotinii; at 
Rs I 010 ind utensil scrip it Rs 980 At Rs 1 410 
and Rs I 500, utensil copper scrap .md clem 
wire scrip idvanced by Rs 60 each 


SILVER FIRM, COLD EASY 

Bombav, June 16 
A divergent trend prevailed in the local 
bullion mirkct during the past week Silver 
gained further ground during the week due to 
paucity ol floating stocks The improved de¬ 
mand from upcounlry centres such as Delhi also 
pushed up prices. Gold however cased due to 


more arrivals in the wake of sUck derfiaud 
Vivtreign was fully maintained. 

Silver (99b Imcncss) commenced trading 
Rs 2 higher at Rs 594 50 It improved further 
in the subsequent sessions and wound up the 
week \t Rs 597 todav the net gain over the 
week being Rs 4 50 Silvei weekly delivery wax 
mentioned a* between Rs 5>t'j0 and Rs 595 
1 he weekly averave arriv iK and offtake of 
silver igeicgited 47 bars and 37 bus respectively 
Rriniaiv gold in unofticnl hiding began at 
itsi week’s closina level ol Rs |90 bui receded 
in the loHowmg session It clos».d at Rs 187 
today, with a net loss ot Rs t over the week 
Sf milanl gold in official hiding commenced 
Rs 1 75 lower at Rs 197 75 and ibout steady at 
thit level U wound up ot Rs 197 today, the 
ner loss over Ihe week being \ rupee Sovereign 
was fully maintained at Rs 174 

MONEY UNCHANGED 

Bombay, June 16 
Conditions remained unchanged in Bombay's 
short-tenn money market in the past week Ine 
call rate ruled at 4| per cent In Calcutta, re¬ 
newals were done at 4J per cent In Madras the 
inter-bank call rate was quoted at 4 per cent 
During the week ended June 4, foreign ex¬ 
change reserves of the Reserve Bank of India 
declined by Rs 8 39 erores to Rs 368 58 crores. 



TATA ELECTRIC COMPANIES- 

Pioneers of power generation in Maharashtra for over 
50 years They meet Ihe needs of Bombay and the 
surrounding areas for a reliable powei supply wuh 
some of the latest m generating, transmitting and 
monitoring equipment 


TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS- 

Engineeripg consultants who meet the evergrowing 
demand in India and abroad for sophisticated and 
expert engineering services in industrial and 
associated fields 


They arc today’s contribution for 

a planned and prosperous tomorrow. 


I 


O THE TATA HYDRO ELECTRIC POWER SUPPLY CO LTD. 
o the ANDHRA VAt LEY POWER SUPPLY CO LTD. 

O THE TATA POWER CO LTD 
O TATA CONSULTiNO ENGINf ERS 

Bombay Housn, P'oco Street Fort, Bombay 1 







While foreign securities came down by Rs 25 
crores to Rs 278 42 crorcs, balances held abroad 
increased by Rs 16 61 crorcs to Rs 90 16 crorcs 
Noles in circulation expanded by Rs 55 II crorcs 
tu 4.424 77 crorcs 

Week ended June 4 recorded •! rise of 
Rs 'll 76 crorcs at Rs 4,719 28 crorcs in the 
total credit made available by scheduled roni- 
mcrcial banks Aggregate deposits rose to Rs 6 111 
crores from Rs 6,079 61 crorcs 


Notices 

THE BRITANNIA BISCUIT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE 


IWOTICP: is JIFJtnBY given that the 

Fifty thud Annual Gmeial Meetini? of 
the ^hnnhnifitis of the Britannia Biscuit 
Comp my limited v ill be held it the 
Committt I Koom No 2 of the Pcngul 


Chamber of CommfiKHj imd Industry, 6, 

Netajt Subhas Road. CalOutta-1, on Fnday 

the 9th July, 1971, ait 1000 am. to transact 

the follo\Anng business* 

1 To receive and consider the report of 
the Directors together with the Profit 
and Loss Account for the year ended 
3Ut Maich, 1971, and the Balance 
Sheet as at that date and the ropoit of 
the Auditors thereon 

2 To declare dividends. 

3 To appfunt a Dnector in place ot the 
Diiector retiring 

4 To appoint Auditors and fix their 
remuneration 

SPECIAL BUSINESS 

5 To consider and, if thought ht to pass 
with or without modifications the 
following 1 evolution ~ 

fi) As an ordinary resolution 

RESOLVED that pursuant to 


Secti(Hi 294 ojf the Companies Act 
1956 the Company hereby approve^ 
of the iUppomtment of iSie Ex¬ 
change Stores Of 13, AHpur Road 
Delhi-6 as the Sol# Selling Agents 
and Distributors in the Delhi area 
in respect of bread and cakes made 
by the Delhi factory for a period of 
three years with effect from 1st 
April, 1971, on the terms and con¬ 
ditions set out in the draft let¬ 
ter of appointment laid before this 
Meeting and initialled by the 
Chairman thereof for the purpose 
of identification 

The registers of the members of the 
Company will be closed from 24th June 
to 9th July, 1971, both days inclusive and 
warrants for suth dividends as may be de¬ 
clared Will be issued directly to the regis¬ 
tered shareholders or their mandatees 
whose names appear in the Company's 
books on 9th July, 1971, on or after 21st 
July, 1971 

By Order of the Board 
N C CHAUDHURl 
Director & Secretar,/ 

Registeied Office 

15, Taraioia Road, 

Calcutta-53 

lUh June, 1971 


Note (]) A member entitled to attend 
and vote at the Meeting is entitled to ap¬ 
point a proxy to attend and, on a poll, to 
vote instead of himself and the proxy need 
not be a member of the Company. 

(2) The relevant Explanatory State¬ 
ment pursuant to Section 173(2) of the 
Companies Act, 1956 m respect of the Spe¬ 
cial Business set out above is annexed to 
the Notice of the Annual General Meeting 
posted to the members 


THE STANDARD MILLS 
COMPANY IJMITED 

Registered Office , 

Mafatlal House, 
Backbay Reclamation, 
BOMBAY.20 BR. 


NOTICE 

To 

The Holders or 7i % Convertible Bonds of 
The Standard Mills Company Limited 

^HE HOLDERS OF n% CONVERTIBLE 
^ Bonds of the Company desiring to 
avail of the option of converting their 
bondholdmgs into Equity Shares as per 
the terms of the issue of the said Bonds 
should, between 1st July, 1971 to 15th 
December, 1971 surrender their Bonds and 
notify the Ckimpany their decision in the 
Form posted to individual Bondholder 
under cover of the Circular Letter dated 
13th May, 1971. 

By Order of the Board, 
P.S.KANUNGO 
Secretary. 

Bombay 

13th May, 1971. 


A dream, 
today ,. 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conecious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex—massive, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic setf-sufficiency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHBMiCAL8 UMITBQ 


Alembic Glass Industries Limited 

BARODA 

Chairman, Shri R. 6. Amin's Speech 


following is tlie afpeedt of Sbri E. B. 
^ Amin, Chairman, Board of Directors, 
at the 26th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company held on 15th June 1671; 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have pleasure in welcoming you all 
to the 26th Annual General Meeting of the 
Company. The Accounts for the year end¬ 
ed 31st I>ecember, 1970 and the Directors’ 
Report have been circulated to you and 
with your permission I shall take them as 
read. 

Your Company has completed another 
year of steady progreSvS. The production 
has been maintained at a high level both 
at Baroda and at Whitefield and our mar¬ 
keting strategy ensured that higher sales 
were maintained throughout the year. 

The results achieved by your Company 
have to be judged against the perspective 
of the multifarious problems facing the 
glass industry in the area of shortages and 
increasing costs. Rise in the costs of all in¬ 
puts has continued unabated. All import¬ 
ant raw materials as well as refractories 
are in short supply and are difficult to pro¬ 
cure in a steady flow as required by our 
production schedule. Soda ash supplies 
have become increasingly difficult during 
the past year and production schedules 
are not easy to maintain in this kind of 
situation. We have had to relieve the diffi¬ 
culty by using some cullet which has to 
be collected from all over the country; but 
this cannot be a satisfactory method whe¬ 
ther in the short-term or the long run. 
Additional capacities for the manufacture 
of soda ash have, therefore, to be promptly 
sanctioned and government should help in 
ensuring that the usual procedural and 
other matters do not delay such units com¬ 
ing into production. The production has to 
reach a level whereby this important raw 
material is available to all users at the 
price fixed by the manufacturers. It has 
also to be seen that shortages do not lead 
*to a position wher.e soda ash is sold at a 
premium of 30 per cent to 40 per cent in 
the market. In the meantime, imports 
should be made and allotted to the glass 
units in all regions of the country so that 
they can continue production at the full 
capacity. The closeness of the market 
price and the manufacturers’ price acts as 
a barometer as to the adequacy of supplies 
and this index should be used for regulat¬ 
ing the level of import.s and production 
capacities. 

.^1 these adverse factors, however, 
have jaot been allowed to affect the overall 
performance of the Company, This has 
been done through increased productivity 
at all levels and higher turnover achieved 
through a well organised and sustained 
sales and '^ss^^lng effort. 

Th^ rise In sales has been aclueved 
against the ^ncremimg degree of competi¬ 
tion whidi has to be faced in the market 
.for Yerawarea Hear^ too, the organisa¬ 


tional steps undertaken by us in the past 
few years have helped your Company. The 
network of dealers for Yerawarcs has 
spread wider over the country. The opera¬ 
tions of market representatives have be¬ 
come increasingly effective. And a well- 
conceived advertising campaign, promi¬ 
nently projecting the brand name, has sti¬ 
mulated the specific demand for our table¬ 
ware and jars. We are confident of retain¬ 
ing our premier position in this field and 
all necessary steps to increase this lead 
are being taken. 

You are, no doubt, aware that in our 
Baroda plant we have switched to the use 
of gas as fuel since 1967. The price of the 
gas was decided after Oon^derable deli¬ 
berations. It was also ns.sumed that this 
price would be maintained and not be 
changed abruptly or sharply. The recent 
proposals for a drastic upward revision 
made by the O.N.G.C. has, therefore, 
rightly provoked pnitest. We are watch¬ 
ing thi.s matter carefully so that the inter¬ 
ests of your Company do not suffer 
adversely. 

Another factor you \vould like me to 
refer to is the recent additional excise 
imposed on glassware. This will reflect 
itself in higher prices to our clients and 
consumers. The resultant rise in the price 
of glassware along with the other levies 
proposed in the Finance Bill are bound to 
contribute to the inflationary situation en¬ 
compassing our economy. In the ca.se of 
containerware, however, the effott will be 
felt manifold and in many industries which 
need to be allowed to develop. It must 
be realised that higher costs in a container 


industry like glass industry in turn affects 
the cost structure of a large number of 
other important user industries, including 
pharmaceuticals as well as preservation 
and packaging of food. Without going into 
the merits or the advisability of the in¬ 
creased excise on glassware, it is obvious 
that the only way by which the resultant 
high cost of containers to user industries 
could be reduced substantially and continu¬ 
ously is through increased production and 
lower cost. 

Your Company has alw^ays taken 
opportimity of realising economics of large 
scale production and has in the past ex¬ 
panded manufacturing capacity to the ex¬ 
tent possible. A new difficulty in any such 
programme of expansion is the ban oa 
ports of gla.ss manufacturing machines. 
Even in regard to this We will, through 
facilities and expertise available in the 
country, be able to procure these machines 
indigenously. The machines so built will 
soon be available for increasing our capa¬ 
cities. We are confident that these 
machines which are now being produced 
at our initiative and to our requirements 
would satisfy the high standards required 
in automatic manufacture and would be 
suitable to particular conditions obtaining 
in our country. This ban on imports of 
machines has thus been takffn by us as a 
welcome challenge to the ingenuity and 
skills of our management and teclinicians. 

Before I finish, you would like me to 
place on record our appreciation of the 
co-operalion and hard work put in by the 
wgrkers as well as members of the staff 
of the Oimpany, both at Baroda and Ban¬ 
galore. I also wish to thank my colleagues 
on the Board for their .support and 
guidance. 

I now commend the annual Accounts 
and Directors’ Report for your consi¬ 
deration. 


FINANCIAL CONTROLLER 

Applications are invited for the post of-a Financial Controller for an Industrial 
Concern v/hich has separate Units In various parti of the country for the manu¬ 
facture of different components and accessories. 

The function of the Controller will be to Organise Management Accounts 
In the various Units and to organise and maintain control accounts in the Head 
Office at Calcutta. He will report directly to the Managing Director and keep him 
I posted about the financial position of each Unit, and In particular, of problems 
I anticipated regarding Finances, Inventories, Stocks and Sales. 

Candidates should be Chartered Accountants and/or Cost A^cou.itants. 
Particular consideration will be given to the nature and extent of experience in 
similar jobs. They should be around 40 years of age. 

This is a challenging job requiring initiative, drive and imagination. Emolu¬ 
ments will be fixed according to qualifications and experience, but will not be less 
than Rs. 40,000 per year. 

Please apply before 30th June, 1971 to Box No. 2450, C/o “ Commerce,” 
Manek Mahal, 6th Floor, 90 Vir Nariman Road, Bombay-20. 









STATISTICS 


CENSUS 1971: ANDHRA PRADESH 


Table 1 : DLstrict-wifle basic population data 


Disiriot 

Fopulatioa 

Density of 
populatiofn 
per gq. kni. 

Sex ratio 
(females 
per ’000 
males 
1971) 

1071 

Percoiitage 
to total 

Decadal increase 
(per cent) 
during 

1961-61 

1961-71 

1961 

1971 

1. East Godavari 

30,77,190 

7.1 

13.32 

17.97 

238 

281 

996 

2. Guntur . 

28,30,050 

0.5 

17.81 

22.08 

205 

260 

976 

3. ViRakhapatriam 

27,00.854 

0.4 

10.50 

18.45 

171 

203 

098 

4. Hyderabad 

27,87,603 

0.4 

13.24 

35.20 

20S 

362 

943 

6. Sriknkulam 

25,86,713 

6.0 

10.47 

13.68 

233 

266 

1,024 

A KriHiina 

24,86,390 

6.7 

10.61 

19.71 

238 

285 

964 

7. WoHt G^ninvari 

23.64,816 

5.4 

16.52 

19.54 

254 

304 

994 

8. Chittoor 

22,81,411 

6.3 

14.91 

19.11 

122 

145 

961 

9. Anant.ftpuf . . 

21,15,355 

4.0 

19.13 

19.69 

92 

111 

947 

10. Kuriiool 

19.80,174 

4.0 

19 42 

26.06 

84 

106 

969 

11. Kuriiimagar 

19,66,373 

4.5 

13.54 

20.66 

137 

165 

984 

12. Mabbubnngar 

19,29,528 

4.4 

0.92 

21.31 

86 

105 

989 

13, Ongolo 

19,16.696 

4.4 

14.21 

14.65 

90 

109 

987 

14. Warangal .. 

18,00,302 

4.3 

16.21 

20.38 

120 

144 

956 

16» Nalgomla .. 

18,08,602 

4.2 

21.02 

16.10 

109 

127 

965 

16, Nidloro . 

16,08,346 

3.7 

14.06 

14.07 

107 

123 

086 

17. OwiMapoh ., 

15.75,993 

3.0 

16.40 

17.13 

87 

1 

103 

959 

IK. Mediik 

14.60,890 

3.4 

10.50 

18.53 

127 

151 

086 

10. Khanintain 

13,69,120 

3 2 

30.8s 

i 29.40 

67 

SO 

060 

20. Kixamabad 

13,12.419 

3.0 

22.43 

28.92 

128 

! 16.5 

999 

21. Adilabad. 

12.85,970 

:j 0 

21.37 

27.41 

62 

L._z-L- 

070 

ANDHRA rUADKSH . . 

4,3:1,94,951 

100.0 

15.6.5 

20.60 

130 

j 157 

977 

INDIA . 

54,69,55.945 


21.64 

1 24 57 

13H 

1 182 

932 

Andlira Pradcsii ae pi'r cent 



i 

i 



1 

of India . . 

7.0 


1 

1 
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NOTK : DiKlricU «rt' rnnki'il by iK-imlat ion, 

SOUltCKS : 1. ProKii r.oto by tbo ]>ir» ( tor of ConhiiR Opi rations, Andlnn rmdi sb. 

li. Kofjistrar (loncml tiifl r'omin'Ksionor of Indm, ConsuB of Indm, 8orios 1, PM,])or 1, 

I'rovit^ntruil l'<ii)uUtt%on TutaUt. 


l able 2 : Trends in literacy 1961 and 1971 


Ilai 

1961 

Jc in 

1071 

District 

1961 

Literacy 

1911 

ercotiUigo 

Increase dm 

Fit cent 

ring 19Cd-71 

Per cent 
point 

1 

1 

Hyderabad 

36.06 

:19.91 

13.8 

4.85 

9 

2 

KriBlma 

31.1.5 

34.94 

12.2 

3 70 

3 

2 

WohI Godavari ,. 

30.76 

34.94 

13.0 

4.18 

4 

3 

Guntur 

28.07 

30.38 

8.2 

2.31 

5 

4 

East Godavari 

26.00 

31.02 

19.3 

6.02 

6 

5 

Nellore. 

23.2S 

26.44 

13.6 

3.16 

JO 

6 

Cliiltour .. 

20.04 

25.81 

23.3 

4.87 

8 

7 

Cuddapah 

21.76 

24.90 

14.6 

3.15 

7 

8 

Kumool .. 

21.87 

1 23.80 

8.8 

1.93 

11 

9 

Anantapur 

21.87 

23.68 

8.3 

1.81 

9 

10 

Ongole 

21.10 

23.65 

11.6 

2.45 

\% 

U 

Visakliapntnam .. 

17.03 

21.33 

26.2 

4.30 

16 

12 

Khsonmam 

i 15.23 

18.46 

21.1 

3.22 

13 

13 

Srikakulara 

16.80 

18.37 

16.3 

2.67 

14 

14 

Warongal .. 

16.37 ! 

18.31 

19.1 

2.94 

16 

15 

Nieamabad 

14 34 

17.08 1 

19.1 

2.74 

19 

16 

Nalgonda .. 

13.90 

17.02 

22.4 

3.12 

17 

17 

Medak 

14.03 

16.11 

14.S j 

2.08 

18 

18 

Mahbubnagor 

13.96 

16.56 

11.5 I 

1.60 

20 

19 

Karininagar 

13.90 

15.34 

18.9 

2.44 

31 

20 

Adilabad .. 

11.72 

14.14 

20.0 

2.42 



ANDHBA PRADESH .. 

21.19 

24.56 

16.9 

' 3.3t 



INDIA. 

24.09 

29.35 

i -22.1 

6.82 


60URC1S: ProM not* iasued by the direotor of oonaua o^ratiooa* Andhra P^eah. 


Table 3 : Cities with a population of one lakh 
and above 


City 

Popula¬ 

tion 

Porcont- 
ugu n 
increase 
during 
1901.71 

■ Sex 
ratio 
[(females 
por '(XK> 
males) 

1. Hyderabad 
urban 

agglomeration. . 

17,98,910 

42 52 

026 

2. V iflakhapatnam 
lU'ban 

ogglomomtion.. 

3,62.270 

05.37 

910 

3. Vijayawada 
urbfvn 

agglomeration. . 

3,43,664 

38.77 

939 

4. Guntur 

2.69,041 

44.26 

972 

5. Warangal 

2,07,130 

32 69 

932 

6. Kajulimimdry 
urban 

agglomeration. . 

1,88,841 

32.60 

968 

7. Kakinada 

1,61.172 

26.54 

1 983 

8. Kumool 

1,36,682 

36.58 

954 

9. Nellore 

1,33,607 

26.13 

J'oeo 

10. Eluru . . 

1,27,047 

17.29 

1,014 

11. Nizainubad 

1,14,868 

45.23 

941 

12. Moohilipatnam. 

1,12,636 

; 11.06 

948 

13. Tonnli .. 

1,02,943 

31.10 

|977 

Total for 4 urban 
aggloinoraiiona 
and 9 cities .. 

40,62,711 



As per cent of 
Andhra Pradesh 
population 

9.4 

.. 



SOURCE : ProBS noto isnued by the Director of 
CensuB Operatious, Andhra Fradeeh. 
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Wli^KLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 


RtSBilVS BANK OB INDIA 


(RsinoroMil 


*KcdaAaidIn Banking Dapartmani 

11.7D 

19.74 

12.14 

Kolea in dMolation ... 

4.424,77 

4.369.66 

4,086.27 

Tetel ’ etei ImmB • • - ^ 

4.436.66 

4.889.40 

4,097 4l 

<3^ doha and bnllioo ... 

182.58 

182.63 

182 63 

Foreign aeoitfitlae.. .. ^ 

278.42 

303.48 

401 42 

Bnpee ooin.. 

37.69 

40 63 

60 03 

dooenuneni of India rapeeeeooiiUee .. 
Baiklat DtpertoieBt 

3.937.92 

8.862.92 

3,462 63 

Depoeiti of Oantnd CkiTenuaoant 

66.16 

61.40 

02 84 

Dapoefbi of Btata Ooremmente .. 

4 04 

3 83 

6 69 

D^oeite of Sehednied Oommavoial Banka 

194.73 

214.41 

176.46 

D^oaito of Sehednied State Oo-operative 

10 13 



Depoaita of Non-Sobednled State Oo- 




operatise Banka . 

0 76 

0.80 

0 76 

Dre^teof other banka. 

Other Depoaita. 

Other liabiUtiee. 

0.36 

0 38 

0 20 

64 02 

66 66 

100 02 

786 12 

766.23 

018 00 

Total Ueblllilu er aiseta.. 

1,115 32 

1 1,123 15 

1,904.70 

Kotee and ooina. 

11 85 

19 81 

12 23 

Balanoee held abroad ... 

Loaae and advanooe to-~ 

90 16 

73.66 

104 4H 

(i) Oentral Oovemment 

(ii) State OoTemmente 

— 

_ 

_ 

400.92 

413 94 

196 89 

Loana and advanoea to Sehednied Oom- 
meroial Banka .. 

Loana and advanoea to State Oo-operativs 

1.39.28 

131.31 

283 48 

Banka. 

264.47 

200 10 

239.76 

Other loans and advaneea 

45.80 

44 08 

11 67 

Internal Qovornment Troasnry BiIIh 

16.68 

16 73 

— 

BiUe porobaaed and diaeonnted ... 

29 09 

30.22 

4 02 

Xnveatroente . 

71 3.1 

77 80 

99 27 

Other aaaeta 

66 77 

66 61 

63 48 


10 gnma apio ^navy SI. 1900 mad 


riment mn TAluad at Ra 63.68 per 
84.30 per 10 grema ihereefter. 


COST OP Livme index : 1970-71 (Bami 1060-100) 



80HEDULED OOWliEROIAL BANKi (Ba in mtm) 


Demand babibUee— 

(•) DAinand depoaite— 

(i) From baixka ... 

(ii) From oihan. 

tb) Boirowinga iiroiD banka .. 

(а) Oitm . 

TiMoa Uabilitiaa— 

(o) Time dspoaita— 

(i) From banka 

(ii) From othera.. 

(б) Borrowmga from banka . 

(a) Dthen. 

dcpofltf (1) (a) <ii)-f(S) (a) 

Borrawingt from Raiarfa Bank 
(a) Azamat uaanoe biUa and/or pro 
miaaory notes 

(^6) Others . 

Borrowings from State Bank and/or a 
notified Bank and the State Oosem- 
menla .. 

Cash 

BaUnoea with Tteaerre Bank 
Cub and balancu with Ruerra Bank. 
8 aa per cent of 8 

BaUnoe with other banka in onrrent 
aooount.. 

Honey at call and abort notioe 
InTeatmenta in OoTomment eeenritiea 
12 aa per cent of S 
Adranoea— 

(а) Loans, oash eredita and orer- 
drafta 

(б) One from banka .. 

. IxUand bills porobaaed and dis 
eouuted 

. Foreign biUa purebased and clis- 
oount^ 

Total Bank Credit (14 (a)+16+l6) . 

. 17 aa per cent of S 


For the week ended 
(Friday) 

i.6-1971 

28-6-1971 

6.0-1070 

167 86 

166 U 

128 3.6 

2.687 61 

2,677 64 1 

1 2.860 32 

47 14 

31 23 

24 47 

166.24 

166 19 

183.24 

36 66 

86.80 

36 66 

8.423 49 

8.402.07 

2.017 66 

8 33 

11.22 

6.30 

44 73 

88 90 

31 02 

4.111 00 

6.079.61 

5.173 97 

139 25 

U1 31 

253.43 

68 07 

71.05 

113.12 

71 21 

60 26 

170.30 

63 08 

68 83 

58 56 

174 42 

176 20 

148 9t 

207 29 

208 68 

1S5 28 

351 71 

383 85 

334 19 

6 26 1 

6.31 

0.46 

68 09 

73 14 

67.84 

63 49 

45 79 ' 

39.60 

1,366 26 

1,364 89 

1,180.36 

22 36 

22.46 

22 93 

8,703 4L 

8.754.10 

8.460.86 

38 31 

88.79 

46.02 

724 74 

728.36 

543.87 

201 13 

205 06 

185 66 

4.719 52 

4,687 12 

4,179.86 

77.23 

77 10 

80.70 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIC 


(Ra in eroiea) 



May 21. 
1071 

Venation over preceding 

1 

Week 1 Month Tear 

Money Supply with the Public.. 

7.342 

— 10 

47 

765 

Cnmnoy with the PubUo .. 

4,639 

— 27 

35 

860 

Deposit Money with the PobUo •. 
Pacton affectluK Money Supply 

Net Bank Credit to OovemnMHit 

2.h03 

17 

12 

406 

Sector 

Net Bank Credit to Comtneroial 

6,700 

— 17 

147 

885 

Sector 

Net Foreign Exchange Aaaeta of 

2,020 

— 27 

— 48 

162 

Banking Sector 

670 

_ 2 

8 1 

— 106 

Other faoton 

— 948 

— 36 

— 60 

166 
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•COMMERCE’ ALL.i^plA HOTEL GUf 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M. G ROAD 
COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN. AMERICAN jPLAN 
AND INDIAN. HOMELY 
^ ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

33211 Telegrams: 

• Lines GRAND 

Centrally Situated for 

lull Station. Air & Sea Ports 


CASINO 

COCHIN 3 



HOTEL 

S. INDIA 


At Cochin in Wlllingdon Island, very 
close to Harbour Termiiius Railway 
Station and Airport with 32 Double- 
rooms—All Alr-conditloned. H. & C. 
running water, private baths with bath 
Tubs and telephone In every room, 
Air-conditionea Restaurant and Bar. 
Our speciality Is moderate charges. 

TELEX ••CASINO” CNi 314 

TELEGRAM “CASINO” 

TELEPHONES 4247, 4277 4 Linas 


#IOTEL BOMftAY 
INTERNATIONAL 

29, Marine Drives Bombey*! 
rOUR HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
EUROPEAN PLAN • MOST MODERN 
HOTEL • HOMELY ATMOSPHERE 
Alrcondltloned A Men-Alrcendt|iiened 
Rooms feeing the Em. Aircondnioned 
Eenquet Room end Conference Room. 
Por DIfinor end Dencing Pleesnre 

THE FLAMINGO 

(Alrcondltloned Rettsurtnt) 

Indian and Continental Cultinei. 
Telephone No. 299260 (Ten lines). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds, Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Opposite the Bangalore Race Course 
•nd next to the Solf Course; 85 Bed 
Rooms all with H & C running water 
•nd Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
•nd Radios; Fully licensed; Aircondl- 
cloned Bed Rooms;, Alrcondltloned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
fiicl titles. 


^ Talaphons No. 25171(6 lines) 
Tsltgriphlc address WEST END 
Telex. Bangalore 337 


TODAY’S RAGE 

IS 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

aODERN COMFORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookings please contact 

The Manager 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, Byculla, Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLA « Phone: 379956 
Owned and Managed by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

Elnny’s Road. Mount Road, Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer & Co. Ltd. 

Centrally situated at Mount Road tha 
main shopping centra. 95 Bed Rooms all 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths: Telephones: Radios and Fans. Alt 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises: Squash Court; Alrcondl¬ 
tloned Conference Rooms. 

Telephone No. S4094 (7 lines) 
Telegraphic address : ** CONNEMARA " 
Telex ; Madras 486 Grade—Five Sur 


for a Prince!/ Treatment it Is Always 

RITZ HOTEL 

niLLV AincONOlTIONeO, oinino room princes 
naeTAURANT, spacious LOUNOe PACU ITIFS FT R 
SANQUCTS AND CONVFNrtONH. SWIMMING POO I 

wouRcme CLUB, tcnnis cour r all rooms 
VAST eruLLV ruRNiaMeo with attacmfo bat^io 
nuNNirm hot and cold watfr-luxurv 
TAX iee AND TeLcx ecKvicea. 

RITZ HOTEL. Hyderabag 
Ta aati yogr tug mtmuable 



The Tourists Paradise in Mysore 

ePACIOUS ROOMS WITH ATTACHeO OATHS DlNINO 
ROOM. UAR. OVFRlOOKINv^ FAMOUS BRINOAVAIM 
AaROCN with COLOURFUi. ILLUMtNATIONS CVCHV 
DAY, FACIUriES FOR CONFLRCNCCS A 
OONVSNTONa. continentAL/INOIAFVSOUTSI 
INDIAN OEUCACI&a 

MOTCL KRI 8 HNARAJA 3 AQAR. Myaore 
la«SSa«aslag hailing Ut i4« Pet/ axtcut/r* 


f^fnrnni 'filiiinirrTTTTTTIlfl! 



Motel JVATAJttAtf 

MARINE DRIVA BOMBAY M4tn 

Telex: tSS 8 Enune: Hotel Raje 




V.I.P S stop here 
sovery often ! 


•aoMBB CBia lar %k»tt —a s* . kntf ot.hm 

Aae fcaaa, tSay iOi* r«4 orpat «ncciy 

aeMifcaf fBC. 

AmAo^bbb u a (kay |* far tine akHRa ioanatltiR| callae 
■t iRoyp l iar a • wlilek la aaaiywltarar tm RtHoac 

*■4. k a lara tkay ara fana. «a Ilka tbam to mta (ba 
a—tlarfal MImi aaS Warttm caWiwa. *ka nriacr 
priraw e tka 11004000 tad StAOLfT Sawawranb 
araa aypa Mr aeMai^ M eAHOli Cwaaagk^ Flaca. 


wear* mere, wa 4aa*t aw tham ■■ aaaM'Sat-fd.tliil' 
•eet lAkaratflM^fwal 

Kssi et e hewNew Oidht-H 
•hmesfliax EmnefiUlSiilVimsP 















































































To us, responsiveness is extending 
our resources lo meet the needs 
of industry. For instance we have 
introduced the application of free 
cutting and special steels where 
conventional mild steel was used. 
Made high tensile fasteners and self 
tapping screws to improve the 
performance of machinery subjected 
to vibration stress an.d strain. 
Developed aluminium die-cast rotors 
to assis^the manufacture of small 
and medium size A.C. squirrel^ 
cage motors, strip wound cores for 
electrical and electronic industries. 
These are just a f jw examples of ^ 
what we have achieved. Of what 
are constantly d^ng. By transforming 
the shape and sint of steel, we 
multiply its functions. Convert It 
from mere^metai to sophiqjiieated 
components. To anticipate th*', 
changing requirements of ln«laii|W^M 
way we do, we have to4ie reapOTWiilii 






: m Mo. si3» 


BOMBAY. JUNE 26. 1971 


PRICE 



US Prevarication on Bangla Des£ 
Exports: TDA on the Move 
Pragmatism on Differential Rates^ 
PfflDO: Sights Raised But Not Funds 










Ttatincilng 

.^/marine, accident* 

^^LOYERS’ UAWtlTY 
PRANCE AND QtHiR 

,. .Jk OF OEHEHAL 

INSURANCE 

^.V. SEtALVAO. V. c; SSTALVAD 

.HaflafM^UndtrwMm- Claiiinl ^iftr 

BRANCHED A AGENCIES 
THROUGHPUT INDIA 

" 4®?©“ 

" .1 .'3? 


i 





EnquirltB to: 


EnquIfItBtD; HBBdOfRcG: 

Bapurao ikigtBp Mara 
San) Gadga Mahara} ChGwk 
Bombay il 

Alto at; Ahmedabad • Bangalore • Hydarabad 
NawDalW •. Madraa 





...-,. •;■■>.' ^ ' Pbm Hpmy% 

‘ ' ■ ‘ A " V ■ . '..'oi 

‘V . ■' . ^ 

" click 

latlaiMir IUmuI* Biijhiiiilii^'- 

- " <«i»MroNt$';xTl 

tndMtrtM Amkiwm* iiilUAA"; 


mmmm & 

TO COMPANIES 


IWlEdUlpA , 

8 ^ JOHN End ROW 

J Madras 


|§^jftOjtimentary on the Cpni* 
Amendment A# i960. 


dr Ab Compmsi^ Act 
drating pp-tci^teaiiaena- 

' ■ m ■'. :■ 

i- 

Ri ia.N (pdsttgettiis).'., 






• OVERHCAC Aj^AMSEQftTin CAA 
SlngM * Dbvbl* 61^ Xfim i' .' 

• JA CRANeS<nSlMilHiw^ «•<) <«M« 
Tiibuiar fptt MatmuetrAdml*.' W :- 
JtoiiWbciamt to lljdMMtf d«A« 

met, 

iMAMiRE' 


m, m -i 


^■> ..V- 


■if ;; •• 
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We love 
ail 

businessmen! 


Anywhere in the world that business might find 
you, you'll find a Pan Am office ready to help. 
We fly to 122 cities, 82 lands. And any one of 
these offices can make a tremendous difference 
in helping your business go better. We'll plan 
your entire itinerary before you leave. And help 
you with information about the countries you 
plan to visit. For example, we will tell you what 
time banks close in Bangkok. 




And all along your business tour we'll help set 
up conferences, book hotejs, arrange guided 
tours, cars, audio-visual equipment, multilingual 
secretaries, the works. We will even undertake 
to introduce you to new business 
prospects. Talk to your Pan Am 
Travel Agent or call us. After alt 
our only reason for flying is YOU. 








World's most experienced airline 











T tim whole village talks of her. If 
little Rampur had a newspaper, this would 
have been a headline I 
Muniamma doesn't give up easily. 
Nearing fifty, she has bought a sewing 
machine. The village Bank gave her a 
loan. She stitches clothes for the 
neighbourhood and adds to her 
husband's income .... 
She works at night, when the chores 
are over. She can .... Her hut Is 
electrified. Power flows In the villages, 
turning the wheels of small 
workshops, drawing water out of 


the depths In the fields . . • • 

Even the oil-man usee power; he has 
sold the tired bullocks that turned 
the ghani. His son is in the 
polytechnic. The boy may dig for 
oil, one day • • •. Who knows 7 


I n is a better today* 
wMch will lead to a 
.still better tomorrow 

(^1 - 

H ^ ® * booklet 

I 'INDIA TODAY', please write to 

A D.A.V.P.. P.T.I. Bldg., Parliament Street 
New Delhi-1 


‘Muniamma 

Sews 
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National security and political democracy*' 


'pHE emergency situation developing in West Bengal is a matter 

for concern for the entire country. The alarm was initially 
raised by the Chief Minister of West Bengal, Mr Ajoy Mukherjee, 
who announced a series of measures to deal with the situation, 
tits Government decided to overhaul thoirougbly the police admini¬ 
stration in the State. Sneak attacks on policemen on duty by 
pditioal extremists had demoralised the ranks of the State police 
and even of the officers. A few of them are suspected to be the 
sympathisers of CPM and other poHtioal parties and there has 
been a deterioration in discipline among the police force in many 
parts of the State. In order to deal with this situation, the State 
has been pressing on the Cbntre to declare an emergency so that 
it may have sufficient powers to deal with the lawless elements 
among the pdice as also the people. 

There will be a general sympathy with the difficulties which 
Mr Ajoy Mukherjee has to face in dealing with the extraordinary 
situation in the State with a very slender majority in the State 
Assembly. It is not certain how long he will be able to command 
even this marginal majority. While appreciating all this, however, 
it is difficult to support the proposal of the West Bengal Govern¬ 
ment to create resistance groups to counter violence in Calcutta 
and in the districts of the State, It has been explained that thoi^h 
the decision was political the actual formation of these groups and 
their relationship with the police in Calcutta and statutory bodies 
in the districts would be defined through administrative orders. But 
this by itsdf does not solve the problem because, according to a 
fivth^ the composition of the bodies would be guided 


by the directions yet to be issued by the ruling parties. In the 
peculiar situation prevailing in West Bengal today, it would not 
be easy to determine the composition of these resistance groups in 
a manner whereby they could be clearly distinguished from the 
armed volunteers of a few political parties. The idea that peoplb 
of a locality should organise themselves to fight violence is a 
tempting one in view of unprovoked and indiscriminate attack by 
political extremists on those whom they consider to be undesirable 
persons. But there are indications that the main targets of these 
extremists are their political rivals. In such circumstances, a figjbt 
between political extremists and the resistance forces could soon 
degenerate into violent engagements among the political rivals. This 
fear is not imaginary, and if it materialises it will lead to a far 
dangerous law and order situation in the State than it is today. 
Once passions arc roused on both the sides it will be very difficult 
for the police to keep the situation under control. Instead of help¬ 
ing the police in maintaining law and order, the resistance forces 
might complicate the handling of law and order situation still 
further. 

That is why there arc some fundamental objection 9 to creating 
bodies of citi/cns to resist violence of law End order in the country. 
But there is a strong case for strengthening the hands of the exccu- 
live to coj>e up with the developing situation. It is. therefore, 
surprising that some of the parties in Parliament opposed the 
Maintenance of Internal Security Bill so violently As on© of the 
members belonging to the CPI remarked, the Bill had tume«.i out 
to be adversity that had made strange bed-fellows. He was sup- 






porting, at the time, the motion disapproving the Maintenance of 
Internal Security Ordinance sponsored by the Jana Sangh and the 
CPM. It is true that the Bill confers extraordinary powers on the 
executive to detain a person without trial. But we had such a 
measure on our statute book before and the executive, by and large, 
used the powers conferred on it by that measure to achieve its 
objectives. Of course, that measure was also bitterly attacked by 
the opposition parlies even then. But this time it was expected that 
in view of the extraordinary situation which the country has to face, 
the political parties would realise the need for arming the executive 
with adequate powers. It would not be proper to assume that the 
opposition parties arc unaware of the situation. The conclusion is, 
therefore, inevitable that some of our political parties do not accept 
the assurance by the Government that the measure will be used 
strictly to deal with abnormal situations. It is this credibility gap 
at this critical hour that is disturbing. 

It must be conceded that there arc provisions in the Bill to 
prevent the arbitrary use of the emergency powers. Advisory 
boards arc to be constituted comprising persons who might be 
depended upon for taking a judicial view. While these boards will 
be advisoiy, the dctenucs would be permitted to represent their 
cases before them. It is further provided that no person can be 
detained for more than a year at a time. If he is found to be still 
a menace to the security, a fresh detention order could be issued 
against him. There is provision for scrutiny by the Government 
of the reasons for detention within seven or 12 days and these 
reasons are to be explained to the person detained. Of course, it 
would be idle to argue that these safeguards are sufficient to ensure 
that no error would take place or those powers would not be mis¬ 
used. Once, however, the necessity of extraordinary powers for 
the executive to deal with the law and order situation is recognised, 
the only effective safeguard against the misuse of power will be 
popular vigilance and Parliamentary exposures. 

Much of the potential threat involved in the Internal Security 
BUI could be avoided if the political parties even at this stage 
agreed to abide by what Mr K. C. Pant called rules of game within 
the framework of the nation's liberal and democratic Constitution. 
This a^mlies to the ruling party as well as to the Opposition. The 
concept\>f violence itself has to be properly understood. It is not 
shooting of a political opponent down in the street that alone consti¬ 
tutes violence. If the parties in power utilise the Internal Security 
Bill for the purpose of achieving a political end, that would as 
much be a violence on the liberal and democratic spirit of our 
Constitution. The tendency to identify the Government and the 
ruling parly is one of the chief reasons why the credibility gap 
among the political parties is so wide today. We have to take note 
of the fact that the Jana Sangh is bitterly opposed to the Bill. 
1 he reason for this is obvious. As Mr K. C. Pant himself has 
declared in the Lok Sabha, the law on the anvil would come into 
play if under the guise of political activity certain people acted in 
a manner which is prejudicial to preserving communal hannony. 
This is quite legitimate if the formulation is strictly adhered to. 
But if there is prejudice against a political party, say the Jana 
Sangh. that it is deliberately fomenting communal disharmony, even 
legitimate expression of views might be interpreted as disturbing com¬ 
munal harmony. The point is that it will be necessary to judge 
each act on its merit without prejudice. At least a few of those 
who fought the measure tooth and nail seem to be genuinely 
apprehensive of its illegitimate use. The actual working of the 
Act ini the months ahead would prove whether these fears were 
genuine or exaggerated. 

Nixon’s duplicity 

PRESIDENT Yahya Khan may yet have the last laugh on us 
* and. in fact, on the entire civilised world. When he 
met recently the South Asia Director of the World Bank, Mr Peter 
Chrgill, the Pakistani dictator is reported to have toW him in his 
blunt my. according to a press report, that “you will have to ^ve 


us 100 million (dollar^ immediately-, Mr 
“you need 300 and it wouldn’t be immediate.” Mr Cal||pi^ to 
his word, and last week members of the 11-membcr 
Consortium postponed indefinitely their meeting witS^PakU^ni 
representatives till they knew of the pditical settlement President 
Yahya Khan had to offer to the people of Bangla Desh, It looked 
as though the international community had at last veered round to 
the view that it could no longer afford to sit idly by while Presi¬ 
dent Yahya Khan and his army completed their exercise of genocide 
and that it must take a hand in the matter. The main purpose of 
Mr Swaran Singh’s visit to the major world capitals was thus claimed 
to have been achieved and there was a note of satisfaction in New 
Delhi that the External Affairs Minister had succeeded in establish¬ 
ing before tlic international community that the solution of the 
gigantic refugee problem, the transfer of power to the elected repre¬ 
sentatives in Bangla Desh and the maintenance of peace and stabi- 
hty in the sub-continent arc closely connected. 

But was Mr Swaran Singh’s mission that successful? The 
world has now been awakened rudely to the fact that one of the 
leaders of the Aid-Pakistan Consortium, namely the United States, 
even while ready to suspend economic aid to Pakistan, has felt no 
hesitation in supplying arms to that country even after the massacre 
of over half a million innocent Eas^ Bengalis. We owe a debt of 
gratitude to the New York Times for bringing to light with full 
facts that two Pakistani freighters were on the high seas with air¬ 
craft. parachutes, armoured vehicles and tonnes of spare parts and 
acccssones for aircraft and military vehicles sold to Pakistan by 
the United States. This makes nonsense of the repeated declara¬ 
tions of the US State Department that no arms had been supplied 
to Pakistan and none were in the pipeline after the outbreak of the 
civil war in Bangla Desh on March 25. Pentagon spokesmen have 
sought to justify the sale of these arms on the ground that the 
^ export licence for the supplies was granted before the March 25 
embargo. Is Washington so naive as to believe that these arms will 
not strengthen Yahya Khan’s war machinery which he is using to 
bring devastation in Bangla Desh and send millions of refugees 
fleeing to India for safety? The New York Times has declared that 
the arms shipments ‘‘represent a breach of faith with the American 
public, with the Congress and with a friendly foreign power. They 
serve further to undermine the credibility of the US Government 
and put the US in the position of abetting an act of repression which 
is not only morally repugnant but also constitutes a serious 
threat to this country’s own long-term interest in peace and demo¬ 
cratic development in the Indian sub-continent”. This is no mere 
breach of faith with the American public or with a single friendly 
foreign power. The American Administration in seeking to pursue 
a policy of establishing its own sphere of influence in Asia apparently 
believes that it can get away by speaking in two voices even, when 
it comes to acts of horror that should awaken the human consci¬ 
ence. Or is it that it believes that the American conscience has all 
dried up after the horrifying stories that have come from Vietnam? 

India will naturally protest against the dangerous course that 
the United States has taken. The refugee problem for her is a 
crushing one. Looking after six million of them even for a short 
period of a few months will make a huge draft on her economic 
resources. But it is not enough that India protests. At least the 
10 other members of the Aid-Pakistan Consortium, who told Paki¬ 
stan “no economic aid” at this stage, must raise their voice and 
compel the United States to see that the arms arc not unloaded in 
Pakistan. Otherwise, they too, along with the United States, wiU 
lose their credibility, and the world will conclude that their action 
last week was only a facade put up few the benefit of the World 
Bank and the public in their own countries. Is it that President 
Yahya Khan knew this when he was talking to Mr Peter Cargjll? 
Ho was fully aware that arms were on their way and was not per¬ 
turbed that economic aid might be delayed somewhat. The leaders 
of the Western world and particularly of the US have yet to prove 
that there is still an clement of basic human decency left in inter¬ 
national relations even in this age of mass destruction weapons and 
that it is not alt double-talk and du^city. ^ 
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li.'JtjNE 26, 1971 


»iy recent visit to New Delhi. 
^ , topic of discussion that I came 

across often was the style of living of our 
Ministers which had no relevance "to their 
socialist protestatiems. A friend who is an 
official of the Government of [ndia graphi¬ 
cally described the attitude of this new feudal 
class: “These Ministers do not find even the 
sprawling bungalows fit enough for their 
imperial residence. Quite a few have rejected 
these bungalows as ‘stables'. They describe 
the furniture as junk and their wives arc 
busy spending quickly the Rs 30,000 that 
Ministers are allowed for furnishing their 
houses, even if their predecessors had left 
them in good condition. Their wives arc 
alst\ of course, constantly complaining about 
the useless peons and malis who do not keep 
their gardens in trim. You know, it was only 
recently that Mr Bahugiina told the Rajya 
Sabha that quite a few of our Ministers spend 
between Rs 2,000 and Rs 3,000 a month on 
local calls only. The story of electricity and 
water bills has now become a household 
story of ministerial extravagance with the 
tax-payers’ money.” 


While listening to my friend, I was not 
concerned with the attitude of our Ministers 
and legislators alone, but with that of the 
upper class including the bureaucrats, indus¬ 
trial magnates and the rich peasants. Osten¬ 
sible consumption whether by private citizens 
or public men is to be eschewed. This is the 
precondition for the creation of the climate 
of austerity which Mrs Gandhi so appro¬ 
priately recommended to the people. 

★ 

Jt was not surprising, therefore, that at 
the recent meeting of the Congress (R) Par¬ 
liamentary Party Executive many members 
criticised the “vulgar display of wealth” by 
Ministers, legislators and some other leading 
C'ongress leaders. An MP demanded that a 
ceiling should be imposed on expenditure by 
Ministers, Mrs Gandhi who sympathised with 
the demand said that she had written to the 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra, Mr V. P. 
Naik, about the extravagant marriage recep¬ 
tion held by Mr Shankarrao Mobile Patil at 
Akluj recently. Mr Naik informed her that 
a large number of people turned up at Mr 
Mobile’s house whether or not they weie in- 
^ed. Mr Naik also told her that many peo- 

had come to see him on the death of 
his father. Then Mrs Gandhi cited the ex¬ 
ample of her own marriage. She and her 
husband had wanted a quiet celebration. But 
Gandhiji wished that all the formalities be 
gone through. Her father wrote to all the 
people “we knew” about her wedding. The 
number of people who turned up at Mrs 
Gandhi's wedding was so large that there 
wa,s a rush at the railway platforms. People 
also sat on the lawns of Jawaharlal Nehru's 
house. 


Mrs Gandhi has been rightly identified 
with change in our tradition-bound society. 
But her performance at the Congress Parlia¬ 
mentary Party Executive meeting was, to say 
the least, distressing. By citing rather irre¬ 
levantly the instance of her marriage as well 
as Mr Naik’s letter .she spoke more as a 
leader of fhe Establishment than of change. 
True, slie did concede that the time had 
arrived for Ministers to give up their sprawl¬ 
ing bunj^ows. But that can happen only 
when the old plan for reshaping New Delhi 
, is finally drawn up and implemented. This 
^ decades; by 
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that time the Congress party may again be¬ 
come a symbol of status- quo and decadence. 

A little while ago I s;iid that Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s reference to lier marriage ccremmiy was 
irrelevant to the debate on mmlslcrial pomp. 
When Gandhiji asked her to go through the 
forrnalitie.s of a Hindu marriage he certainly 
did not want it to be as lavish as the mar¬ 
riages of some of our Ministers’ and legisla¬ 
tors’ .sons and daughters. Die formalities of 
a marriage can be gone through c\cn with 
an expenditure of Rs 10. If Jawaharlal 
Nehni invited all the people “wc knew’’, that 
w'as his business. It had nothing to do with 
Gandhiji's advice. The people came in great 
numbers not because she followed his advice 
but because her father invited them. All this 
has nothing in common with the marriages 
and other display of wealth which her party 
MPs have attacked. One should go a step 
further. Lven if Ciandhiji had advised Mrs 
Gandhi to go through the formalities of a 
marriage, if that led to a feudal display of 
wealth w'c should condemn it equally and 
unequivocally. As for austerity, if Gandhiji's 
advice the advice of the greatest apostle of 
austerity—comes in our way we should dis¬ 
card it, and I am sure the spirit of Gandhiji 
would applaud this imrcservedly, 

H 

Mrs Gandhi who chose to trust a Chief 
Minister more than the press also made an 
attempt lo defend the marriage ceremony at 
Mr Mobile Patil’s house where nearly one 
lakji people were fed. vSome time ago. speaking 
at a press conference m Srinagar, she advised 
pressmen more to get in touch with the peo¬ 
ple rather than sit in their offices. This is 
exactly what that re..ponsiblc daily, Maha¬ 
rashtra Tityics, had done. The Editor of the 
paper gi>t in touch with the participants in 
this marriage ceremony and persuaded one 
of them to write an acuiunt of it. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s acceptance of Mr Naik’s explanation 
that many people came uninvited is unfor-' 
tunate. It was rcvealal that as many as 27 
committees had been constituted with promi¬ 
nent citizens of Sholapiir district, and they 
were on their feet for months together plan¬ 
ning this marriage ceremony. Did Mrs 
Gandhi know that it was these committees 
which had organised the entire show? And 
to condemn the people for the organised 
extravagance of her party men is just not fair. 
I had thought that a Prime Minister who i> 
concerned about the future of democracy in 
India would publicly express her gratitude 
lo the two enterprising Marathi dailies, 
Kesari of Poona and Maharashtra Times of 
Bombay, rather than condemning them in¬ 
directly for bringing to public notice an 
aspect of the life which worries her parly- 
men also. 

★ 

Sensing the mood of the country, the 
Minister for Planning, Mr C. Subramaniam. 


in his recent meeting wiili economists, asked 
all of a sudden what they thought of our 
.Ministers* emoluments and perks. I was told 
(hit quite a few economists felt that the theo¬ 
retical knowledge of the economists was not 
required to answer this qnesiicvn. It was a 
simple question of personal integrity and 
political will. All the same, one economist 
replied to the Planning Minister to this 
ctfcct: “1 am not worried about your visible 
eniolunicnls. In fact we should pay you 
Minivers even Rs 10,000 per month. What 
1 am panieularly wmrricd over is your poli¬ 
tical emoluments.” This economist was quite 
(iislified in setting tlic problem in the proper 
perspective. The man in the street is more 
worried about the spoils system which is im- 
fiercelibly built up around a Minister's life. 
To begin with, while condemning black money 
day in and day out, the Ministers are the top 
ooilectors of cash money in India* 
An industrialist once told me that 
one of our Ministers had shouted at 
him during (he mid-term poll: “Do you tell 
me that \ou can’t give me Rs 2 lakhs in 
cash?” So long as our elections remain in- 
loleiably expensive and so long a,s the com¬ 
panies arc not again permitted openly to 
subscribe to election funds through cheques, 
black money will continue lo be encouraged 
by our rulers for their own political survival. 
The w'ay relations of our Ministers and poli¬ 
tical lc.iders become affluent overnight is 
another aspect of the political eni|dUine]its 
of our Ministers. As one of our former 
Ministers put it to me: “I don’t care whether 
a particular Minister declares his assets or 
not. What I do want to know is whether 
his son. his brother or his son-in-law has 
become more affluent than at the time when 
the Minister was not in office.” 

★ 

Jji these days of minkslerial pomp it is 
refreshing to meet a Minister who has not 
changed his way of life after becoming a 
member of the (’ouncil of Ministers, When 
I called on my old friend, Mr Ghanshyam- 
bhai Oza, Minister of State for Industrial 
Development, he asked his daughter to bring 
me a cup of lea as he used to do when he 
was not a Minister. The furniture in his 
house in Delhi is very similar to that in his 
flat in Ahincdabatl where he used to stay be¬ 
fore his election to the Lok Sabha. This is 
not surprising because Mf Oza is a rare 
politician who is exercised alxiut the problem 
of poverty. He is also among the few present- 
day politicians who actively work for the 
welfare of Harijans. the working class and 
of the minorities. Meeting him is aIway^ a 
rejuvenating experience. He is primarily a 
.social servant with an abiding concern for 
values. So, I do not despair of rccliiudc 
in our public life as long as there 
are persons like Ghanshy.unbhai Qza 
working amongst us. 
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HE EMPEROR! 


To feed the fuel-hungry Emperor—India's first Jumbo (capacity 
1,80,000 litres of jet fuel!) posed a challenge to Indianoil. 

Indianoil's Aviation Engineers successfully met it by designing 
giant rafuellars of 45,000 litre capacity—the biggest ever 
fabricated in India with indigenous components—capable of 
delivering fuel at the rate of 4,500 litres per minute. 

Indianoil, the nation's largest oil refining Er marketing organi¬ 
sation keeps pace with the latest technology—in aviation as 
well as other industries. 
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SURVEY 


SOME GAIN IN AID 

JiyEW DeJhi has no particular reasons to 

complain about the outcome of the 
Airl-lndia Consortium meeting in Paris last 
week. The $1,150 million (Rs 862.5 crorcs) 
assistance agreed to b.y the corrsortium for 
the current year more or less corresponds 
to what this counti'y had asked for. The 
non-project aid will bo of the order of 
Rs 487.5 crores, which moans that the de- 
clininfj trend in this type of assistance will 
not have been reversed. Further, when w'e 
consider I hat the debt relief of Rs 67.5 
croros to Rs 75 crores will come out of this 
non^project aid. the limited success we have 
achieved in convincing the consortium of 
the greater need of non-project aid for our 
economy at this stage is obvious In fact, 
the total non-prnjeot aid promised just 
about matches the debt servicing burden 
this .year which will bo of the order of 
Rs 458 crores. Tf, ther.efore, New Delhi is 
reportedly satisfied with the aid promised, 
it is presumably because it did not expect 
assistance on a more liberal scale. Secondly, 
it is also committed to a policy of relying 
less and less on foreign aid. 

But obtaining promises of aid is only 
the beginning of the process of flow of for¬ 
eign aid. In rec-ent years aid disbursements 
have fallen short of their commitmenfs. 
Even for this yi‘ar the $1,150 million assist¬ 
ance that has been committed is subject to 
ratification by parliaments of the aid¬ 
giving countries. There is thus no finality 
about the quantum of aid, but it can be 
reasonably expected that the authorisation 
this year will more or less match the com- 
mitmont^p. For one thing, the consortium 
is satisfied with the performance of the 
Indian economy; the significant improve¬ 
ment in the agricultural situation and the 
rapid increase in exports have particularly 
impressed it. The consortium members also 
recognise that non-project aid c-ould help 
in liberal imports of crucial raw materials, 
spare parts and componcnt.s so necessary to 
impart the much-needed momentum to in- 
du»^trial activity. 

For another, the enormous economic 
burden imposed on this country by the in¬ 
flux of six million refugees from Bangla 
Desh seems to have shaken the consortium 
members out of their aid weariness and 
made them readily agree to the World 
Bank’s proposal for a total aid of $1,150 
million, which is $50 million more than 
that committed last year. That they should 
have thought it lit lo devote exclusively 
one of the sessions to the consideration of 
this matter and record in the consortium 
communique their “deep concern about the 
situation” and unequivocally state “that it 
could have serious consequences for the 
economic development of India unless con¬ 
ditions are created soon to enable the re¬ 
fugees to return to their homes” testifies 
to this. The consortium has agreed that 
refugee relief is an international responsi¬ 
bility and has declared that assistance for 
this purpose will be in addition to the 
development aid promised. To that ^extent, 


It is a gain for this country though the 
response from tile world community to the 
need.s of the situation has been far from 
satisfactory till now. □ 

THE OILY DEALS 

Y’HE deals by the Oil and Natural Gas 

Commission with certain tea estate 
owners in Assam might not have resulted, 
as claimed by the Minister for Petroleum, 
Mr P. C. Sethi, in a loss of Rs 50 lakhs to 
the exchequer They might not have been 
put through for the benefit of a particular 
political leader as alleged by a Marxist 
member of the Lok Sabha. Tt is also possi¬ 
ble that Mr Sethi was really not informed 
of the fact that his predecessor had ordered 
a CBl inquiry into the purchases of tea 
estates. But the whole episode has severely 
damaged the image of the ONGC and, 
w'hai is more, has given the impression that 
the Government is keen on shielding the 
high-ups jn the bureaucracy even when 
they are accused of gross misdeeds. No 
ori'j expects the Government to mote out 
punishment the moment an allegation is 
made. Tliat would ho doing injHistice and 
would demoralise the entire administrative 
machinery. But the public must have faith 
m the Government’s readiness to act whore 
necessary. That type of confidence has been 
diminishing in recent Tears with scandal 
after scandal in various Government 
departments coming to light. Mr Sethi’s 
attempt.s at soft-pedalling on the alleged 
lapses by certain officers of the ONGC even 
when informing Parliament that another 
CRI inquiry into the affairs of the organi¬ 
sation was in progress is. to say the least, 
no way to build public faith in the inte¬ 
grity of the administrative set-up. 

That i.s not all. The ONGC itself might 
have been let down by Mr Sethi in the pro¬ 
cess of establishing that he did not want 
to be unfair to certain persons unless the 
CBI inquiry pointed to their guilt. ONGC’s 
efficiency is not accepted by all. Its critics 
would now talk also of corruption in the 
organisation that prevents the country 
from getting the optimum return from the 
crorcs of rupees placed at its disposal for 
oil -exploration. These activities, however, 
have to be stepped up and not slowed down 
if the country is to be in a position to 
reduce imports of crude oil over which the 
foreign exchange outgo is already over 
Rs 100 crores. That will mean more funds 
for the organisation. The allocation of such 
resources might not be easily agreed to by 
Parliament whose members will justifiably 
demand an assurance that every rupee will 
be well spent. But additional funds are only 
one aspect of the whole issue. It is equally 
important that the ONGC builds cadres of 
technically competent and dedicated per¬ 
sonnel needed for expansion of its activi¬ 
ties. The chances are that so long as the 
or,ganisation remains a “suspect” in the 
eyes of members of Parliament and the 
public, demoralisation will spread among 
the staff. That could only result jn a set¬ 
back to the desired efforts at locating more 
oil within the country. Q 


THE SOaALIST ALTERNATIVE 

»J‘HE merger of th^Praja Socialist Party 

and the Samyukta Socialist Party is 
hopefully expected to be the beginning of 
a strong socialist party in the country. The 
draft agreement signed by the leaders of 
the two parties claims that the merger of 
their organisations would provide the 
country with a radical socialist alternative. 
It promises to lead the masses in the 
struggle for economic equality, social 
mobility and meaningful participation. 
The caste system and class division would 
be removed and preferential opportunities 
would be secured for backward classes in 
such a way that they could get the sub¬ 
stance of power. The new party would 
strive to achieve these goals single-handed¬ 
ly eschewing the politics of united fronts. 
The party offers to work for the realisation 
of democracy, secularism and socialism. Its 
price policy will seek to establish a parity 
between price of the agricultural produce 
and of the industrial goods. Remunerative 
prices would be assured to the agriculturist 
and wholesale trade in essential commo¬ 
dities would be socialised. The price of 
essential commodities would not be per¬ 
mitted to .exceed li times the cost of pro¬ 
duction including the transport charges. 

It is not quite clear how such a com¬ 
prehensive policy is sought to be imple¬ 
mented. Prices do reflect the cost of pro¬ 
duction and the parity would be possible 
only when there is a parity between the 
cost of production of agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial goods. Such a parity could be achi¬ 
eved only after a far-reaching technolo¬ 
gical revolution in rural areas. The cson- 
flict between growth and social justice is 
bound to arise in such a transformation 
and unless this conflict is resolved price 
parity would remain a pious objective. All 
this does not mean that these objectives 
are unattainable. It only means that de¬ 
tails of blue-print will have to be prepar¬ 
ed to ensure the realisation of these goals 
without creating unacceptable distor¬ 
tions in. the economy. If the party 
visualises active participation in the 
coming election.s to the State legis¬ 
latures, it will have to work fast in creat¬ 
ing the necessary blue-prints so that the 
people could be in a position to judge the 
economic programme of the party while 
exercising their vote. □ 

STATE BUDGET 

Tamil Nadu 

fJpHE budget of the Tamil Nadu Govern¬ 
ment. presented by the Chief Minis¬ 
ter. Mr M. Karunanidhi, who also holds 
the finance portfolio, shows an overall 
cximulative deficit of Rs 59 crores at exist¬ 
ing rates of taxation. In his speech pre¬ 
senting the budget Mr Karunenidhi has 
implied that the only way to find > aolu^ 




tion to the cootinuing deficit is to endow 
the States with greater autonomy. In the 
meantime, he has proposed additional taxa* 
tion totalling about Rs 22 crores so as to 
bring down the closing cash balance deficit - 
to Rs 37 crores. The most important of 
this Is the suspension of prohibition laws 
from August 30, this year. He has also 
proposed a graduated increase in the levy 
of urban land tax with exemptions to hold-' 
ings in Madras below one ground. He has 
also proposed the extension of the appUca- 
ti<Mi of the Urban Land Tax Act, which is 
till now applicable only to Madras City, to 
Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, Salem and Coim¬ 
batore. Another proposal is for the revi¬ 
sion of the rate of multi-point tax, levied 
under the Tamil Nadu General Sales Tax 
Act, from 3 per cent to 3i per cent and 
the levy of 10 per cent surcharge on sales 
tax collected in Madras City. Defending 
the surcharge Mr Karunanidhi has pointed 
out that it is in lieu of octroi duty which 
other cities such as New Delhi, Bombay 
and Calcutta levy. The most interesting 
decision is to bring about certain changes 
in the Agricultural Income-tax Act so as 
to increase taxes on agriculturists with 
large Incomes, particularly from the culti¬ 
vation of commercial crops. He has also 
announced his decision to nationalise all 
passenger transport divisions of transport 
undertakings having 50 or more bus per¬ 
mits as on June 1971. 

On the expenditure side he has pro¬ 
mised new schemes costing Rs 1 crore to 
be taken up this year for extending the 
network of roads. High priority will be 
given to education, medical facilities, em¬ 
ployment opportunities to medical gradu¬ 
ates and Harijan welfare. The DMK Gov¬ 
ernment has also decided to form a 2,000- 
member youth corps which will dedicate 
itself to social service in the villages. It 
will consist of graduates in medicine, engi¬ 
neering, agriculture, science and arts. 
These volunteers will undertake tasks such 
as adult literacy, improvement of health 
services, family planning, removal of un- 
■ ^touchability, casteism and other bad prac¬ 
tices. They will also help agriculturists in 
adopting new methods of cultivation. After 
having served one year they will be eli¬ 
gible for preferential treatment in recruit¬ 
ment to Government jobs. They will re¬ 
ceive an honorarium of Rs 175 per month. 
The budget does reflect the hopes of the 
State Government to increase the tempo 
of industrial and agricultural programmes. 
Over 60,000 pumpsets are to be energised 
during the year. Dispersal of industries is 
to be encouraged by holding the incentive 
of lower power tariffs and other measures, 
and the Tamil Nadu Industrial Investment 
Corporation is to finance small-scale indus¬ 
tries to the extent of 75 per cent of their 
capital needs with a view to encouraging 
this a«rCtor, And Mr Karunanidhi has also 
not forgotten to add that his State could 
have had mftQy more larger industrial units 
if licensing ^d not been centralised in 

rteliii. □ 


INDIAN ECONOMY; BASIC INDICATORS 
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I THE WEEK J 


^T'HE Aid-India Consortium, meeting in 
* Pant, on June 17 and 18. assured Imha 
of external assistance for J97i-72 of $1150 
million (Rs 862 5 crorc**). This comprises 
$650 million in non-project aid and $500 
nullioni m project aid The Consortium 
also agreed to provide for debt relief 
$90-100 million out of the non-project aid 
The assistance is apart from whatever 
contributions the member-countries have 
made for Bangla Desh lefugee relief, which 
the Consortium acknowledged as an inter¬ 
national responsibility. 

Britain's contribution in this assistance 
will be £34 5 million (Rs 621 crores) in 
non-project aid £120 million (Rs 36 croies) 
for specified pioject aid and £7 5 million 
(Rs 5 62 crores) towards debt relief. 

Japan has pledged $16 million (Rs 34 50 
crores) on non-piojeit account, of which 
$206 million (Rs 15 45 crores) is for 
rescheduling of debts for 1971-72 In ad¬ 
dition, she also made a three-year project- 
tied credit pledge of $45 milion (Ks 33 75 
crores), specifically for the Tuticoim and 
Kotah feitiliser plants and for the Cochui 
biupyaid 

♦ * ♦ 

France and India signed in Pans on 
June 22 a financial protocol specifying the 
terms of French credit to India for 1971-72 
The agreement pi ovules for a French con¬ 
tribution of 177.7 million fiuncs (Rs 25 
crores) of which 27 7 million francs will 
be for debt relief (See alffo Sxirvey) 

« 

SS. Padma, a lieightcr flying the 
flag of Pakistan, was preparing on June 
22 to sail from New York to Karachi with 
a cargo of US military equipment to 
Pakistan, according to a New York Times 
report. The report added that at least one 
more ship, 5S. Snnderbans, left New 
York on May 8 and Is due in Kaiachi in 
mid-August, also carrying what the paper 
described as “foreign military sales,” 
apparently in violation of the Administra¬ 
tion's officially proclaimed ban on such 
shipments. (See also Editorial) 

* * 

Sir Alec Douglas Home, British Foreign 
Secretary, told the House of Commons on. 
June 23 that Britain will not resume aid 
to Pakistan until there was a firm evidence 
of progress towards a political solution in 
East Bengal. 

* * * 

Britain and the Six Common Market 
countiies reached a final agreement on 
June 23 on the terms of British entry into 
the Community. The agreement was the 
result of a mutually acceptable compromise 
on the two major outstanding issaes, 
namely, the quantum of Britain’s contribu¬ 
tion to the Community’s budget and the 
future of New Zealand's da]r,v exports, 
Britain has agreed to raise its contribu¬ 
tion to the budget from 3 per cent to 8 6 
per cent in the fust vear, which is only 
slightly than the French demand for 
10 per cent The KI'C will allow New 
Zealand to maintain 80 per cent of her 
butter expot Is to Butam and 20 per cent 
of her cheese exports during a five-year 
transitional period 

• « * 

Britain and the United States have 
committed aid totalling Rs 28 crores for 
a giant fertiliser complex to be built in 
Gujarat by the I ndian Farmers’ Fertiliser 
Co-operative Ltd (IFPCO). Separate agree¬ 
ments were signed in New Delhi on June 


18 coveting the British credit of £7 million 
(Ks 12 6 crotes) and the Ameiican loan 
of $21 million (Rs 15 75 crores). The 
pioject has been undertaken with the co¬ 
operation of the Co-operative Fertilizers 
Intel national ((’FT), a non-profit organisa¬ 
tion owned by 13 US co-'opeiative ven¬ 
tures. 

♦ * • 

The Central Statistical Organisation 
has set up a working group to suggest a 
revision of the industrial production index 
by shifting the base-year and by giving 
a higher weightage to some of those in¬ 
dustries that have become more important 
over the past decade. This is felt neces- 
sary in order to give a more precise picture 
of industrial growth. 

• ♦ ♦ 

Tamil Nadu, the first Indian State to 

experiment wuth Prohibition (1937). will 
go wet on August 30, 1971 Presenting the 
revised budget estimates for 1971-72 to the 
Stale Assembly on June 19, the (2hief 

Minister, Mr M Karunanidhi, announced 
the suspension of the enforcement of pro¬ 
hibition laws “until such time as the Cen¬ 
tral Government enforces it as a national 
policy”. (See also Survey) 

« * # 

The Andhra Pradesh Cabinet an¬ 
nounced on June 23 an ad hoc increase 
of Rs 6 in the dearness allowance of the 
non-gazetted employees. The city com¬ 

pensatory allowance has also been raised by 
15 per cent Three-fourths of the dearness 
allowance will be taken into account for 
(he puiposes of calculating house rent 
allowance- The Cabinet also announced a 
Use of Rs 3 in the pay of village officers. 

* ♦ ♦ 

The Uttar Pradesh Cabinet decided on 
June 22 to impose a ceiling of Rs 5 lakhs 
(per family) on urban property. 

A sophisticated electronic equipment 
for measuring the ionospheric radio waves 
worth Rs 15 lakhs was gifted to India by 
the German Democratic Republic under 

an agreement signed in New Delhi on June 
23 The equipment which is expected to 
reach India in a few months is to be in¬ 
stalled in the Gujarat University at 
Ahmcdabad. 


In Parliament 

The Lok Sabha on June 18 approved 
the Maintenance of Internal Security Bill 
1971 amid a noisy walkout by the entire 
Opposition and a flve-mmute dhama by a 
Swatantra member. Sixty-five amendments 
had been moved to the Bill, only two of 
which, of a technical nature, were adopted 
and the others declared lost, 

Mr L. N. Mishra, Foreign Trade Minis¬ 
ter, told the Lok Sabha on June 23 that 
the Government had decided to set up an 
export promotion council for oilseeds, oils 
and oilcakes. 

Money unchanged 

There was no clearing on the Bombay 
short-term money market on Wednesday 
owing to heavy rains and dislocation of 
transport. On Tuesday the rate was 4i per 
cent. In Calcutta money market, 
transactions were done at 4| per cent. In 
the Madras market, the rate ruled at 4 
per cent. 

Price index up 

During the week ended May 29, 1971, 
the Index Number of Wholesale Prices re¬ 
corded a rise of 0 8 per cent to 1834, At 
this level, the index was only 1.5 per cent 
above its level a year ago. 

0 0 0 

Mr Sii Prakasa, a former Governor of 
Maharashtra and (Chancellor of Kashi 
Vtdyapeelh, died on June 23. He was 81, 

PEOPLE 

L ALA Bansi Dhar and Mr M. L. Apte 
have been elected President and Vice- 
President respectively of the Indian Sugar 
Mills Association for 1971. 

★ 

Mr S. N. Guha Ray has been elected 
President of the All-India Federation of 
Master Printers. Mr R. M. Cama and Mr 
Jagdish Parikh have been elected Vice- 
Presidents. 

★ 

Mr Sarat Chandra Sinha has been ap¬ 
pointed Chairman of Oil India Ltd. 


50 years ago 

The world cotton conference has been in 
session in Liverpool and Manchester from 
the nth to the 22nd Instant. Representative 
of nineteen nations the conference was pre¬ 
sided over hv Lord Emmott Mr Shutc, 
President of the T iverpool Cotton Association, 
welcoming the delegates, said that a good 
understanding between employers and em¬ 
ployees was essentid to the world’s prosperity. 
Lord Emmott was optimistic In a speech on 
the siibjcLi of indiistrhil troubles he firmly 
believed that as regards the cotton trade, be¬ 
fore long wc should need millions of bales of 
toiton c^very year. The last conference, the 
first after the war, and the first of the new 
srrics in which the word “world” was intro¬ 
duced into the title in phee of “interna¬ 
tional*’ was held at New Orleans in the 
autumn ot 1^19. The present conference 
which, while discussing matters affecting the 


world’s cotton trade, paid visits to mills, 
works and places of interest was representa¬ 
tive of all countries interested in the pro¬ 
duction, handling and manufacture of cot¬ 
ton in all its phases. It brought together 
representatives of all branches of the cotton 
industry in the world except those from late 
enemy countries. The representation from 
India was particularly strong comprising the 
Bombay Millowners’ Association, fhc Mad¬ 
ras and Southern Millowners’ Association, 
the Upper India Chamber of Commerce and 
the Director of Agricultiire of Baroda. Egypt 
had an important delegation, while the 
United States sent across as many as 200 
delegates, Great Britain had 300 and the 
other countries represented were Prance, Italy) 
Czechoslovakia. Norway, Holland Portugal, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Spain and Sweden. 
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DIFFERENriAL INTEREST RATES 


Pragmatic bankers 

Nkw Delhi. 

TpHE committee set up under the leader¬ 
ship of Dr R. K. Hazari. Deputy 
Governor of the Reserve Bank of India, to 
examine the pros and cons of introducing 
differential interest rates has reportedly 
submitted its study to the Government. 
Whether it will strengthen the hands of the 
finance Minister, Mr Y. B. Chavan, in evol¬ 
ving a policy of lower interest rates 
for the small and weaker borrowers and 
higher rates for the more affluent borrowers 
is not yet clear. An answer to this question 
would be possible only when the report is 
made public. Informed sources, however, 
believe that if the majority (which includ¬ 
ed all the five banker-members) view pre¬ 
vails there need not be a radical change in 
the picture. But if Mr Chavan chooses to 
go with his Chief Economic Adviser. 
Dr Ashok Mitra. who was on the seven- 
member committee, the interest pattern 
would show wide differentials. The issue 
before the Finance Minister is; Should he 
resp^ the views of bankers or of an eco¬ 
nomist who, from the report, gives the im¬ 
pression of being fully in tune with his 
(Mr Chavan’s) feelings? 

There is agreement on the one basic 
issue between Dr Mitra and the others 
led by Dr Hazari. It is that in any scheme 
the banks must not suffer, which means 
that in the existing conditions they must 
be vassuitd of a return of 10 per cent on 


and a theoretician 

To the banker-members of the commit¬ 
tee all this looked like a theoretical ap¬ 
proach. Their point of view was obviously 
that any scheme drawn must be beneficial, 
acceptable and practicable, and hence 
they came to the conclusion that too wide 
a range of differential would be inadvis¬ 
able. An unrealistically low minimum 
would cause a stampede for bank funds, 
generating pressures which the bankers 
may not be able to withstand. There was 
also the possibility of a sharp lowering of 
the rate causing diversion of resources 
from the organised to the unorganised 
sector through re-lending. 

Then they were faced also with the 
issue of how high rates of interests charg¬ 
ed by banks in the context of the existing 
legislation aimed at regulating money- 
lending. In most States the maximum in- 
terest permitted by law for unsecured 
loans is around 12 per cent. Could the 
banks then be free to charge interest rates 
of 18 and 20 per cent, making nonsense of 
the legislation to control the money-lend¬ 
ers? True, this legislation is often bypassed 
and money-lenders recover rates of 18 and 
even 20 per cent. But with banks them¬ 
selves charging up to 20 per cent the 
money-lenders would feel themselves free 
to charge even 30 per cent. 


This apart, the majority view appar* 
ently is there would be repercussions 
if the interest rate was higher than 12 to 
13 per cent. Logically this would have to 
fall on the bigger borrowers, which means 
medium and large industry and trade. The 
argument that substantially higher rates 
of interest could be easily borne by theM 
borrowers would be valid only to the ex¬ 
tent to which they enjoy a suiplus be¬ 
cause of scarcity conditions or monopoly 
or oligopoly situation. Higher interest 
rates in such cases would be socially justl- 
fiable. But not every industry falls into this 
category. In several instances, the scope for 
transmission of higher cost to the consu¬ 
mer is very great. This is especially there 
in the case of industry where administered 
price system permits adequate revision on 
the basis of increases on the cost, fixed on 
a forma] or informal basis. 

From these arguments flowed the 
majority conclusion that the lowest inter¬ 
est rate to be charged, to any borrower 
should be approximately equal to the ratio 
that raising and using funds bears to total 
resources, which on an average works to 
about 8i per cent. While, therefore, pre¬ 
ferred classes of borrowers could be 
charged rates varying between 8i per cent 
and 10 per cent, banks could charge higher 
rales for other borrowers. But in doing so 
they should take into account what is per¬ 
missible by law or what is indicated by 
the Reserve Bank and also the broad prin¬ 
ciple on what the traffic can bear. Banks 
cannot also overlook the overall considera¬ 
tion of maximising profitability, □ 


their lendings. This, according to the 
majority view, can be achieved by having 
interest rates varying from 8.5 per cent to 
10 per cent to preferred classes of borrow¬ 
ers and 12 to 13 per cent for others. Re¬ 
portedly, it is the view of Dr Mitra that 
this is arguing for the status Quo. He him¬ 
self would like to go in for a spectrum of 
leading rates where smaller farmers, for 
instance, are charged a nominal interest 
rate of 0.3 per cent to 1 per cent though 
the well-to-do ones would be charged 9 to 
12 per cent. At the other end of the spec¬ 
trum, a section of the trade, for instance, 
could be charged an interest of 20 per cent. 
If Rs 50 crores are advanced to the trade 
at this rate of interest, then an equal 
amount could be lent to deserving farmers, 
small artisans and self-employed indivi¬ 
duals at a nominal rale. 

Dr Mitra’s basic point would appear 
to be that wc cannot overlook that nearly 
two-fifths of the total agricultural commu¬ 
nity is made up of landless and small far¬ 
mers holding less than two acres of land. 
They have to be provided with money at 
nominal inlere.st. At the same time, it 
would be necessary to have credit ration¬ 
ing in order to stop the possible misuse 
of the scheme by the rich farmers. No 
doubt a scheme of differential lending 
rates will put additional burden, on the 
banks, but it will have to be faced and a 
continuous ^eck be kept on the tempo 
of recoveries. 


FARM FINANCE 

AFC*s co-ordinated 

Bombay. 

yDITH farmers taking to the new agri- 
cultural strategy involving the use 
of high-yielding varieties of seeds and 
modernisation of farming practices, they 
are in search of more medium- and long¬ 
term finance as also more crop finance. 
The Agricultural Finance Corporation, a 
body sponsored by commercial banks, is 
seeking to meet this challenge. The Cor¬ 
poration formed three years ago has done 
a significant job in trying to reduce the 
costs of various services and inputs to the 
farmers. The Corporation ha.s provided 
large loans to the State electricity boards. 
It has helped energisation of 1.06 lakh irri¬ 
gation wells at an average cost of Rs 2,330 
per well. It has persuaded the electricity 
boards to bring about some improvements 
in their financial and other operations. 
This has resulted in the reduction of the 
cost of transmission per well from Rs 3,000 
to Rs 1,600 in some cases and from Rs 4,000 
to Rs 3,000 in a few other cases. 

During the third year of its working 
the Corporation approved and sanctioned 
six proposals involving total finance of 
Rs 26.92 crores as against Rs 90.06 crores 
in the previous year. The sanctions in- 
elude Rs 11.07 crores loan to Maharashtra 


services for farmers 

State Electricity Board for energisation 
of irrigation pumpsets, and Rs 11.84 crores 
for financing individual farmers for land 
development and land reclamation pun* 
I>oses in Kota and Bundi districts 'of 
Rajasthan. The Corporation has also 
agreed to finance development of arecatiut 
gardens in Coimbatore district at a cost 
of Rs 12.25 lakhs. There are also certain 
innovations. It has started a project for the 
integrated agricultural development at 
Jalna in Aurangabad district of Maha¬ 
rashtra. This involves co-ordinated ser¬ 
vice and supplies to fanners utilising the 
loans from the banks. 

A significant feature of. the Corpora¬ 
tion’s operations is the setting up of risk 
stabilisation funds in the projects involving 
sinking of 5,000 wells in Raipur district In 
Madhya Pradesh and 3,000 wells in Jalna 
in Maharashtra. In the case of Raipur 
project it has been assumed that a total 
of 20 per cent failures may have to be 
dealt with. On an initial investment of 
Rs 5,000 per well this involves a potential 
loss of Rs 5 lakhs. The stabUlsatipa 
fund would be of the order of Rs 8.72 
lakhs. This indudes Rs 1.40 lakhs 
from banksy Rs 60.000 from the fanners m 
the form,.of premhixn, Rmr 




trib^tion by pumpset manufacturers on 
th^xr sales (Rs 480 lakhs), fertiliser credit 
extended to the farmers (Rs 112 lakhs) 
and Government contribution (Rs 80,000) 
This should help the dnancing institutions 
to enter into the field of financing well¬ 
digging operations in the absence of geo- 
hydrological survey reports The balance 
in the fund after meeting 50 per cent of 
loss on wells will be available to the input 
manufacturers for meeting expenses in- 
curred in the servicing of pumpsets and 
for fertiliser agencies to meet the cost of 
extension services 

Prof M L Dantwala, Chairman ot the 
AFC, has said that the Corporation has 
still to resolve some issues w ith the banks 
in regard to area development schemes 
Though the Corporation has evolved uni¬ 
form documentation and procedures in 
respect of the area development piojects 
they have not been accepted by all the 
banks q 

PUNJAB 

Mandis creak under 
bumper wheat output 

Chandigarh 

^HE wheat-producing States of Punjab 

and Haryana have aluays been ready 
to take up the cuilgels on behalf of the 
farmer when it comes to the hxing of 
procurement prices Their anxiety that the 
cultivator, who made it possible the usher¬ 
ing in of the Rreen revolution in wheat, 
should receive «* fair return is understand¬ 
able Between 1967-68 and 1970-71 Punjab’s 
wheat output has inci eased finm 33 52 Ktkh 
tonnes to an estimated 50 lakh tonnes and 
that of Haryana from 14 66 lakh tonius to 
22 lakh tonnes The two States are also the 
mam souitcs for building the wheil lesei- 
ves Out Of every four bags of wheat pro¬ 
cured, thice come fionn thes<,' two States, 
and u is therefore important also from the 
pt int of view of the consumer that the far¬ 
mer receives what i& iightfully clue to 
him 

A recent study by the Punjab Agiicul- 
tuial Univcisity however brings out that 
he is being let doun not so much because 
the pr6curement prices are low but because 
the State authorities have >ct lo awaken to 
the fact that marketing is as important as 
pi eduction If there are bottlenecks m the 
marketing system it is the faimei who 
suffers as also the consumei The univei- 
sity points out that the arrivals ot the sui- 
plus wheat m the gram markets of Punjab 
have more than trebled since l%7-68 But 
the mandis arc incapable of handling the 
goo<ls received In Ludhiana market, foi 
instance, 23 per cent of the wheat arrivals 
continued to be sold outside the market 
yards for 35 days In Jagraon. another mar¬ 
keting centre, sales were conducted m mill 
premises, in front of houses and even at 
the failway station yards 

Nevr procurement centres weie opened 
in villages and small towns on road sides 
but these centres lacked watch and ward 
arrangements and storage facilities Addi- 
tmnklly, there were no banking facilities, 
and electricity could not be provided This 
naturally led to pilferage and wastage be¬ 
sides causing inconvenience to the farmers 

Shortage of labour led to the demand 
for extra payment from farmers for pack¬ 
ing. atltching and Stocking the wheat bags 
6ag$.wer»'Jrtitc)b9^ at 7 to 10 centres only 
of 14 to 16 places caus¬ 


ing spilling of grams m transit In 1969-70 
there was a shortage of gunny bags and 
poor quality bags were used. Four to five 
per cent of these bags were damaged m 
transit The report also highlights some of 
the malpractices w^hich came to notice in 
1966-69 The rejected produce was pur¬ 
chased at abnormally low prices and was 
later offered b> traders to the purchasing 


^HE Congress (R) leadership i^ faced 

with a number of problems caused 
by the group rivnlnes in the various 
Stale units of the paity In Bihar, 
rivaliy between Mr Daroga Rai and 
ivlr R S Yadav has reached a point 
which might give anxious moments to 
Ml Rhold Pnswan and his ministers 
If the PSP Chairman, Mr N G Gony 
succeeds m persuading his followers in 
the- Bihai Assembly to get mu of the 
ruling united front there, the con¬ 
tinuance in power of the Bihar Ministry 
would be in doubt If on top of this, 
the faction fight in the Congress (R) is 
escalated, the threat to the Ministry wiJl 
be dll the greater 

In Kashmir Mrs Gandhi is reported 
to have failed in resolving the 
diffeicnccs dividing the two factions 
in her paity--orLp headed by the Chief 
Minister Mr G M Sadiq, and the other 
by Mir Qasim the PCC President This 
is all the more unfortunate because 
that State is today laced with big 
chall-^nges as a icsult of deterioration 
m the relations between India and 
Pakistan In Giiuoat tejo though C'ut- 
WMidlv tho tonfiiLt among the gioup 
kadeis who have mw imned the party 
of thp Prim Ministfci has been patched 
up th( re aiP npmts ot persntcnie of 
intense iivaliy jmong them As Ixiih 
Kashmu and Gmaiat hive to face tht 
flcdion to the Side Assemblies m flic 
nc.ir tutiiic th(se iivalnes aie ^minmis 

In ak llu se in'-tances the real prob- 
Jem is K'litinm/ ifpip‘- nUlion to the 
iivdl groups m th( State c 4binets In 
Bihar md Gnjai i( the groups ire divid 
ed moie or ]c s o i caste line*- Regional 
iivdlins alst pi IV i naif and this mikis 
the cent] ii Itadfidups position all the 
more difficult Ihme seems to lie no 
easy w ly mit fl these faction lights 
unless the Pi inic Minister led*' her ^elf 
strong enou ffi to put her foot down ind 
imposts disnpliiu 'n pam of sevi h 
diseipliiiciiV aiti'n in ca'-t thi unseemly 
fighting continue'^ Till now she his 
u«-ed the can ot-ar d Ihe-st If k tethnuju* 
as the f ince-, dennnrltd it Thi» 

ha*, oof hclpctl in usclving the <on- 
fiicts Rut it the Cinguss(R) hope-, to 
make an impussive show during thi 
State' ''fictions <-oniethnie will h ive fo 
be dt ne immediately before theie is 
any sign rf uvolt fic m the petty 
groups 

The decision if th-> Piaja Socialist 
Party and the Samvukia Sm i dist Paity 
lomergt, irto i smgfi party to br calle(^ 
the Socialist Party has been generally 
welcomed 7he nitigcr decision is yet 
to be approved by the couvent'ons of 
the two parties to oc held shiitly But 
It is expected that there wruld he no 
difficulty at that Icvd and that the 
merger decision would go through The 
general w-elcome extended to this de¬ 
cision IS with the hope that the nucleus 


agencies m other markets m the name of 
fictitious farmers Quality produce remain^ 
ed at disadvantage For instance, m 1979-71 
a lot containing 3 6 per cent total refrac¬ 
tions was priced at Rs 76 10 per quintal, but 
another lot containing 14 25 per cent re¬ 
fraction > was pi iced at Rs 75 75 per quintal. 
This did not give any incentive for clean¬ 
ing or piepaiing the produce m the maiket. 
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thus formed would attiact other socia¬ 
lists m the cuuntiy divided among 
small parties, to flock round the banner 
oi Iht* Socialist Party and that in coui^e 
of time It would be possible to bring all 
tho^c who subscribed to the socialist 
pnnciplcs into this paity Mr Goray 
hopes that the merger vmU have an im¬ 
pact on th,e thinking ol democratic 
so(idli'‘t tlernonts m tlic Sanjiva>ya 
Congicss There* do not appear to be 
any immediate chances of the break-up 
of the Coiigi<=‘ss (R) on these lines But 
m case serioutj ideological split appears 
iti that party the radical elements have 
now a place to po to 

The* dr.itt agreement signed by the 
n pi esentdtives of the twm parlies states 
that the* united paity will eschew 
politics of the united fronts wnth the 
parties oppcised to nationalism dens¬ 
er icy, secularism and socialism It 
\ic'\v*« tlu post (lection Congress (R) 
a> the old monolith * omprismg ele¬ 
ments ot diveisc political perspec¬ 
tives and as such bound to belie the 
hope, md expeditions rai-sed m the 
mmtls ol the* common Dcople during the 
midUnu pnll The agicement q^spucs 
to build an < If^'dive organisational 
nisliumini which vmII lend the i>eoplo’s 
dniggle fill cconomu cHiualiiy social 
mobility and me-mmelul participation 
ol the peopU- in buildiilg a socialist 
society 

These toiniulations ot the task of 
th( ufw piiiy cleub'' relfi'ct the dis- 
dlusicmnu nt *i both the pirtics with 
the policies ot clcvloial Kijudments 
which Ihev ha«l t'KiUy or openly adopt¬ 
ed duiinL! the U»k Sahba mid-term poll 
It lomi ns lo he en howevei, whether 
the two paitu along with i few oth^r 
inniiu socialist pulics will lie able to 
bn 111 up in niganisation that would 
)nsp*,f collide nee smone iho people as 
uo lilt i native to th^* Gongrosf, (K) The 
mam task will la to build ur> i plal- 
form V hich ckrrl/ chstingmshes the 
polo Us “t the nc'v iurlv both from 
those C)C Ihf CongiesstH) md of the 
two (oii-LniuniM parties There is no likc- 
Idiood of my confusum in the public 
mmd legal ding the stand of the paity 
los-a-ois the Swatmtra Party and the 
Jana Sargh It will be quite easy for tlu* 
nt \ party to make thc' distinction clear 
Will th'' party however succeed m 
buildmg up a clear, distindivi image 
tiom those of the C(mpiti>s(R) md the 
two communist paibcs*^ The crochh'- 
hty of the Socialist Parly would depend 
upon its success on this po’ut 

—Roh/t Dave 







No doubt orte or two problems have 
be^n tackled. Even till 1968-69 almost all the 
wheat was carried in bullock carts from 
the market to the railway stations. This 
led to accumulation of stocks, to overcome 
which lifting of the stocks is now done by 
trucks. The Food Corporation of India and 
other procuring agencies have also l>egun 
gearing their purchasing operations to the 
new periods of peak arrivals. Til! four 
years ago the maximum daily arrivals 
were between June 4 and June 19 but the 
peak arrivals now begin from the third 
week of May itself. This should be the ex¬ 
planation why this year the total procure¬ 
ment of wheat has already crossed the four- 
million tonne mark and that, too, quite 
early in the season. 


But the Punjab University study sug¬ 
gests that there is still no co-ordination 
among the three purchasing agendes—the 
FCI, the State Government and the State 
Co-operative Supply and Marketing Fede¬ 
ration. These three are required to operate 
turn by turn and each of them maintains 
its offices, transportation arrangements and 
other establishments in each market and 
also at district headquarters. This adds to 
overhead co.sts which could be avoided if 
the three agencies are allotted different 
areas or one agency procured all the wheat 
According to the university this will faci¬ 
litate mechanisation because a single 
agency would be in a better position to 
install elevators, graders and other equip¬ 
ment. In fact, the study suggests that 


mechanisafloii of lifting, gewing «K| weighs 
ing operations Is now as inffwtaht as the 
harvesting of the heavy crow ttough com, 
bined harvesters. 

The university study would like the 
procurement be done m the vlilagjes 
through the village co-opierative aocieti^ 
This will mean additional expenditure oii 
construction of proper godowns in the vil¬ 
lages but it would allow linking of credit 
with marketing. The lesson report 
holds for the authorities in ^iKmjab and 
Haryana is that, instead of concentrating 
all their efforts on securing higher pro¬ 
curement prices for the farmers, the inter¬ 
ests of cultivators would be better served 
by a drive for the creation of a modem 
marketing system. □ 
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US'CHINA TRADE 

Embargo off to Hongkong’s benefit 


Hongkong. 

PRESIDENT Nixen’s announcement last 
* week lifting the two-decade-old China 
trade embargo has sparked a new debate 
in this gateway to China—how soon will 
Americans and Chinese start trading? The 
answer to the question is as unpredictable 
as enigmatic China. 

The reaction of American businessmen 
in Hongkong and in the US has so far been 
lukewarm to Mr Nixon's most magnani¬ 
mous move—part of a series he started in 
July 1969 with a surprise announcement 
allowing American tourists to take home 
tJ^lOO worth of Chinese goods. The most 
common reaction among Hongkong's near¬ 
ly 400 American businessmen was: ‘Tt de¬ 
pends upon what response the new Nixon 
move will draw from Peking.” In the US, 
Mr Benjamin Weiner, President of Probe 
International, a China trade consulting 
firm, has commented that direct trade “is 
going to be a very slow process”. 

American businessmen and the 350- 
strong American Chamber of Commerce in 
Hongkong has lately been very active in 
probing the China market. During the 
Canton trade fair in last March over 100 
American businessmen, had applied to the 
China Travel Services, a Peking-controlled 
laigency in Hongkong, for entry visa to 
China. The American Chamber early this 
year established a China trade sub-commit¬ 
tee to examine trade possibilities between 
its members and the Chinese. This month 
the committee completed a survey among 
the Chamber’s 223 voting members to find 
out their feeling on China trade. The com¬ 
mittee has found strong support for direct 
trade links with China though a powerful 
and influential section opposes it for fear 
of losing investments s^id market poten¬ 
tial in Taiwan. 

China trade supporters admit that it 
will take some time before they could 
establish direct and regular trade links 
With liking* The growth rate of the 


China market also will be slow. It could 
within the next three years reach a total 
of $50 million—the level reached in 1950 
before the US enforceeh a total trade ban 
on China when the Chinese People’s Libe¬ 
ration Army marched into the Korean war 
front in support of the North Koreans. In 
the next 10 years the trade may rise to 
$250 million in each direction. 

This, however, would be a paltry sum 
compared with the Japanese share of the 
market which by the end of this year is 
likely to hit $l,00(l-million-mark. In the 
next ten years this figure could easily 
double. TTiis Japanese drive in the China 
market as well a.s stiff Japanese competi¬ 
tion elsewhere are becoming a major con¬ 
cern for both American policy-makers and 
American corporations that already feel 
the pressure in Western Europe from the 
growing .strength of the European Econo¬ 
mic Community and its protectionist poli¬ 
cies. Asia’s largest trading post, Hongkong, 
meanwhile is virtually dominated by Japan 
while China takes the second rank among 
Hongkong's suppliers. The problem posed 
for the Americans by the growing Japa¬ 
nese economic power was highlighted re¬ 
cently by Mr Orville Freeman who was the 
US Secretary of Agriculture in both the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations for 
eight years. 

Addressing an American Chamber of 
Commerce gathering in Hongkong a few 
weeks ago, Mr Freeman said the techno¬ 
logical progress in Japan today was as good 
as in the US. This is what worries 
the Americans and forces them to settle 
with China—the world's largest consumer 
market. The American approach towards 
the market potential in China was explain¬ 
ed thus by one American executive: if his 
firm could sell one aspirin pill a day to 
every Chinese, that wUl make a market for 
700 million aspirins a day. 

But this American desire to capture 
the ChlxiA market wUi not succeed with* 
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out an equally positive response from 
Peking. Although the visit of the Ameri¬ 
can table tennis team to China in April 
has, in Mr Chow En-lai’s words, opened 
“a new page in the history of relations of 
the American and Chinese peoples” Pek¬ 
ing has not responded to the latest Nixon 
overture. No one in fact expects Peking to 
respond directly. The reasons are many. 
First, China has learned to live without 
trade with America during the last 20 
crucial years of her history. At the same 
time, there has been no difficulty at all in 
obtaining through third countries whatever 
selected American products she needed. 

Although some optimistic Americans 
hope to get invitations to the next Canton 
fair in October, some astute observers be¬ 
lieve that China will continue to fol¬ 
low the policy of indirect trade for quite 
some time to come using Hongkong as the 
main outlet. In such an event Hongkong 
will not only become a clearing house for 
Chinese exports but it will take a much 
more important role of a processing centre 
for China. 

Certain latest developments have add- • 
ed strength to this belief. Only a few days 
before Mr Nixon lifted the trade embargo, 
the Hongkong-based pro-Peking Chinese 
General Chamber of Commerce in a state¬ 
ment condemned the US move tp control 
textile imports from Asian countries, includ¬ 
ing Hongkong. The Chinese Chamber, unlike 
other trade organisations, has not been so 
active in issuing statements in support of 
the Hongkong industry. But what dictated 
the Chamber to denounce the US textile 
quota plans, it is believed, wag the anti¬ 
cipated announcement from Mr Nixon. Be¬ 
fore the embargo was lifted, Hongkong’s 
exports to the US had to be clemd 
through a Comprehensive Certigeate of 
Origin (CCO)~^ certification system impos¬ 
ed in 1953 on the request of the ITS as a 
deterrent against Hongkong manafa^ 
turers supplying goo^ to the US 
using Chinese raw maWiale. But the. C^O 
has now been canceiied« Tliis/^ciqW .s^ 
welcomed bf Hongk^., 






with jubilirtioa. One of them said that both 
textile and wig manufacturers would find 
it a great relief from rising cost of pro- 
auction, for Chinese grey is some five to 
ten cents cheaper than other greys while 
Chinese human hair is far superior to that 
coming from ether sources- particularly 


Kuala Lumpur. 
^HE trail blazers are back home from 
* Peking and the mood in the Malay¬ 
sian capital is not dissimilar to the 
exultancy that marked the early “Hindi- 
Chini bhai bhai ” days. Except, of course, 
that the Malaysians appear much more 
pragmatic, have a system of priorities and 
are not prone to count the chickens before 
they are hatched. 

The l^man trade mission, the first 
organised team to visit China for 15 years, 
has brought back enough good tidings to 
make even the incorrigible pessimist 
to take heart and sing. “ The best 
piece of news this year commer¬ 
cially/* as the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, Mr Khir Johari, put 
it, is that China might buy 150,000 to 
200,000 tons of Malaysia’s natural rubber 
annually at average world prices. Apart 
from helping to stabilise the price of 
natural rubber,, such substantial offtakes 
by China would help neutralise the threat 
posed by largcN.sale releases of American 
stockpile. 

If China lifts even the lower figure, it 
would be a tremendous improvement over 
the present performance. China’s imports 
of Malaysian rubber dropped to 49,600 tons 
last year, compared to 90,000 tons in 1969 
and an average of 150,000 tons in the 1966- 
68 period. Malaysia's gain may be at the 
expense of Ceylon, who sells her rubber 
to China under a barter arrangement. A 
Chine.se rubber mission is due here soon to 
examine in detail the problems involved 
in the purchase of rubber and its direct 
shipment to China bypassing Hongkong 
and Singapore. China has also offered to 
buy up the entire stockpile the Malaysian 
CiO^rnment holds, estimated at between 
4,000 and 10,000 tons, and a Chinese mis¬ 
sion is already in Kuala Lumpur discuss¬ 
ing terms. 

It is likely China may provide the 
substantial markets Malaysia has been 
seeking for growing production of 
timber, copra and palm oil and thus re¬ 
dress the unfavourable balance of trade. 
Last year Malaysia’s exports to China were 
worth only M$66 million (about Rs 15.5 
crores) while Malaysia imported from 
C3una goods worth more than M$200 mil¬ 
lion (over Rs 47 crores), mostly foodstuffs. 

Malaysia intends to continue and even 
increase iiiU)orts from China. These im¬ 
parts will be handled by the Government- 
sponsored National Trading Corporation 
because China, which handles her foreign 
trade through the (Overseas Trade Promo- 
tlqp. Council, would prefer to deal with a 
sl^e body, (Gk)veminent circles here also 
feel ^ th«t 7li»X>ortioK through the NTC 
wpulcC h«4p keep a check so that her 
InitcMrtTisJtotlbn programme will not be 
affected./ 

/ 6ut what ia, perhaps, more liriportant 
& that to .^de^^ipission, which had only 


India and Indonesia. It is also believed that 
pro-Peking Chinese businessmen in Hong¬ 
kong may now be encouraged to set up 
production lines to cater to the US market. 
These would certainly build up China’s ex¬ 
ports to Hongkong which last year hit a 
record high of HK$ 2.830,4 million. □ 


an unofficial status, was received by the 
Chinese Pnme Minister, Mr Chou En-lai, 
who spent almost an hour with them. And 
he seem.«; to have won the hearts of the 
Malaysians by his charm, civility and 
courtesy. Mr Chou En-]ai’s gesture in 
a.sking the mi.ssion leader, Tengku Raza- 
leigh, to convey his good wishes to the 
Paramount Ruler and Prime Minister, 
Tun Abdul Razak, further endeared him to 
the visitors. Tengku Razalejgh was natu¬ 
rally in good spirits when he addressed 
newsmen here on his return from China. 
He gave only a general outline of his talks 
with Mr Chou En-lai but later reported in 
detail to the CJovernment leaders. And 
the reaction was optimistic. 

Tun Razak said he was heartened by 
the Chinese Prime Minister’s assurance 
that Peking respected the .sovereignty and 
independence of other countries and that 
China would not interfere in their internal 
affairs. Gn a more personal level the Tun 
was happy to hear that Mr Chou En-lai 
had responded favourably to his propo.sal 
to neutralise South-East Asia under a 
guarantee by the big powers, including 
China. 

Equally hopeful was Wisma Putra 
(Foreign Ministry). A seemingly common 
usage, but a very meaningful one for 
Wisma FHitra, was that throughout the 
mission’s tour of China, it was referred to 
as a “Malay,sian” mission and Mr Chou 
En-lai also spoke of “Malaysia”. Why thi.s 
is significant is that till now Peking had 
been c-onsistently referring to Malaysia as 
“ Malaya ”, ignoring the formation of the 
Federation (of Malaya, Singapore, Sara¬ 
wak and Sabah) eight years ago, and the 
subsequent separation of Singapore into 
an independent State. The banned Mala¬ 
yan (Communist Party (MCP), whose 
remnants are still waging an armed 
struggle for the “liberation” of “Malaya,” ' 
and the pro-Peking Socialist Front of 
Singapore refer to this country as 
“Malaya.” Even a report after the return 
of the mission that Peking Radio was still 
referring to this country as “Malaya” has 
failed to dampen enthusiasm and the feel¬ 
ing here is that this is a matter of time. 

Unlike countries such as Canada or 
Italy, Malaysia has more problems when 
it comes to establishing diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with Peking. Which explains why 
Tun Razak said he was in no hurpr to set 
up diplomatic ties but would wait to see 
trade relations develop into more friendly 
exchanges. He probably had in mind the 
25-y6ar.old communist insurgency, whose 
hard core, including its leader C^hin Peng, 
began stepping up activities in the bor¬ 
der region three years ago. 'The May 1969 
racial riots was a shot in the arm for the 
sagging morale of the MCP. ’There were 
fears that disgruntled Chinese youths 
might find their way into the ranks of the 


“liberation army”, but these apprehenaions 
have been proved to he rather exaggeratedw 

More important ia the question of 
Malalsia’s Chinese community. Accounting 
for almost 40 per cent of the population, 
and economically more affluent than the 
indigenous Malays, this vigorous group 
remains unassimilated. The Malays and 
Chinese operate on entirely different wave¬ 
lengths and till the riots two years ago, 
there wa.s no adequate appreciation of the 
wide gap that separated the very thinking 
of the two major communities. Some 
efforts are now under way to reduce the 
gap all round and orientate the Chinese 
towards a Malay^hun society. 

Policy makers in Kuala Lumpur 
believe that some kind of understanding 
with Peking would help sort out both 
these issues. It is realised that Peking 
might be in no position to wind up the 
border insurgency just like that because 
the patronage the communists enjoy ap- 
pear.s to be limited to ideological support, 
with no material assistance forthcoming. 
Yet, if Malaysia cultivates good relations 
with Peking, the MCP will find it hard 
to convince all but the dwindling hard 
core that the country needs to be 
liberated. 

But the impact of better relations with 
China will be more marked on the Chinese 
population. In this regard Mr Chou En-lai*s 
reported remark to a C!hinese member of 
the mission that Malaysian Chinese must 
have complete loyalty to Malaysia and 
should not look to China as their home¬ 
land might lead to .some heart-searching 
here. Mr Chou En-laVs call to the over¬ 
seas Chincjse in general to show thev 
loyalty to their adopted country is a seri¬ 
ous departure from the official Chinese 
position that all overseas Chinese are 
ipso facto Chinese citizens. A dogmatic 
example of this was the strife in Burma 
between the Burmese and the Chinese in 
Rangoon and other cities not long ago. 

How important this emotional appeal 
could be wa.s demonstrated when a pro- 
Peking dramatic troupe from Hongkong 
visited Malaysia recently. Tickets were 
booked out days ahead and people queued 
up for the whole night at the theatres to 
buy the few remaining tickets. Thousands 
poured into the streets just to have a 
look at the tmupe members. The near¬ 
riot situation almost alarmed the Govern¬ 
ment which had allowed the visit in an 
apparent effort to boost the fortunes of 
the, Malaysian Chinese Association, a 
partner in the Government, after its disas¬ 
trous rout in the 1969 elections. 

That Malaysia should seek to norma¬ 
lise her relations with her powerful neigh¬ 
bour is only legitimate. It was not. aitmpt- 
ed before partly because of the strong pro- 
Western stance of Tunku Abdul Rahman, 
the former Prime Minister, and partly due 
to China’s own belligerence. And Malaysia 
has noted that almost every country is 
joining the queue. Even the solidly pro- 
American Thailand has revealed that she 
has been, putting out feelers to China 
since the last three years, whereas a 
Philippine trade mission beat the Malay¬ 
sians to China by a week or so. 

There is no sign yet of any irrational 
haste here to get on to the China band¬ 
wagon and claim to be **one-up” in thia 
favourite South-east Asian game. But it 
likely that the trail hit by traders might 
soon be trod, gently though, by officiate 
and diplomats. Q 


China WOOS Malaysia 
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INDIAN AIRLINES 

Break-even only at 82 per cent load 


New Delhi. 

W November 1969, Government 

allowed the Indian ^Airlines to raise 
its fares by 8 per cent on the routes served 
by Caravelles, by 5 per cent on the non- 
jet eastern routes and by 7 per cent on 
all other routes. And now, within e'jjhtecn 
months, it has permitted a further increase 
of 15 per cent m the fares on all domestic 
routes except those in the eastern ref^ion 
where the rise is 7 per cent. Thus, in a 
matter of one and a half years, air travel 
in this country has become costlier by 
nearly 25 per cent generally. It would have 
cost much more had not the Government 
mercifully scaled down the demand of the 
Indian Airlines for a 28 per cent hike this 
time to 15 per cent. 

The increase in air fares since the end 
of 1969 by any reckoning is unconscionably 
high' and what is worse is that this ab¬ 
normal rise should have occurred during 
a period when the users were most 
harassed by lock-outs and lightning strikes 
in the lA and the lack of decency and dis¬ 
cipline among its employees even when 
they were at work or rather at work-to- 
rule which is a euphemism for go-slow. 
It could get away with all this and make 
the travelling public pay the price for its 
inefficiency and sloth just because it is a 
monopoly. 

The fact that the Government was 
prepartKi to grant the lA only a 15 per 
cent increase in fares against pi*actically 
twice this sought by it is a measure of its 
lack of satisfaction with the lA’s per¬ 
formance. This is not to say that there 
was no CRSG for raising air fares to some 
extent and, indeed, some of the grounds 
adduced by the lA are reasonable. Four 
of the major components of its cost struc¬ 
ture. namely, fuel, wages, spares and in¬ 
surance, which together account for 70 per 
cent of its total operating expenses, have 
gone up steeply during the last two years. 
Fuel expenditure is estimated to have gone 
up by 14 per cent from the 1969-70 level 
of 28 per cent of the operating cost. 
Because of the higher excise levy, the 
difference between the lA’s fuel expendi¬ 
ture and that of airlines in other countries 
has been widening rapidly. Its fuel cost 
now stands at 5.7 paise per seat kilometre 
against an average of two paise in the case 
of other airlines. The recent increase in 
crude oil prices is likely to increase the 
burden further. There is, therefore, a good 
case for affording some measure of relief 
to the IA by reducing the excise levy on 
fuel. But would the Government, so hard 
pressed for resources, be prepared to forgo 
such a lucrative source of revenue? 

The prices of spare parts which are 
mostly imported are reported to have gone 
up by 15 to .20 per cent during the last 
two years. The increase in customs duty 
on imported items proposed in the Budget 


this year will further push up their 
prices. Insurance rates which are generally 
rising will increase by another 25 per cent 
because of the lA’s decision to insure its 
jet fleet against hijacking risks. This, it 
is estimated, will involve an additional 
burden of Rs 1 crore. Further^ there have 
been increases under other heads of ex¬ 
penditure such as catering, rental and uni¬ 
forms for staff, w'hich have gone up in 
tune with the inflationary trends in the 
economy. 

On top of all these are the wage in¬ 
creases that the IA w*ill have to pay. The 
recent agreement with the Air Corpora¬ 
tion Employees Union which accounts for 
6,000 out of the 14,000 workers of the 
Indian Airlines—the remaining employees 
belong to three other unions—will entail 
an expenditure of over Rs 1 crore during 
the last two years as the agreement has 
retrospective effect from April 1, 1969, and 
Rs 1.54 crores m the current year. But this 
is not all. As a result of the proposed re¬ 
vision of wages for the remaining em¬ 
ployees, the total wagtj^bill of the lA is 
-estimated to increa.se by Rs 4 crores in 
1970-71, while the arrears of wages that 
will be payable on this account will be 
Rs 6.5 crores. All this is due for payment 
in the current year. 

The Indian Airlines’ case for an up¬ 
ward revision of fares rests on two other 
grounds: (a) to enable it to attain an eco¬ 
nomic level of operation, and (b) to gene¬ 
rate resources from within for financing 
its expansion and modernisation pro¬ 
grammes. It is true that its high operat¬ 
ing costs have pu.shed up its break-even 
load factor (BELF), that is, the minimum 
load that an airline has to carry in order 
to avoid losses and, if possible, make some 
profit. At the end of 1969-70, the BELF in 
the case of the lA was 75.5 per cent and it 
is estimated that at the close of 1970-71 it 
had increased to 82 per cent. On the othet 
hand, airlines in other countries, especial¬ 
ly the advanced ones, have been able to 
cover all costs with a load factor of 55 
to 60 per cent. In other words, the lA 
would have suffered greater losses if it had 
load factors which were sufficient to make 
the other airlines break even, if not make 
profits. 

As regards future expansion, there will 
be agreement with the lA’s assessment 
that, as a result of the economic resurgence 
of the country, the increasing volume of 
tourist travel and other factors, the growth 
rate of air traffic will increase much faster 
than hitherto. Even now, in spite of a 
load factor of over 80 per cent, not less than 
13 per cent of the traffic is turned away on 
a number of sectors because of heavy con¬ 
gestion. All this underscores the need for 
considerable augmentation of carrying 
capacity. Along with this, new station® 
will have to be opened to provide the faci¬ 


lity of air transport to new areas and a 
wider section of the public. 

Modernisation should go hand in hand 
with expansion. Improvement the tele- 
communications system, intrwuction of 
sophisticated reservations systems, mechan¬ 
isation of baggage handling and a host of 
other things will be necessary to cope with 
the growing volume of traffic. The imple- 
mentation of these plans will require large 
sums of money. These must come largely 
from the lA's internal resources. Some 
loans will also have to be raised from 
forei^ banks to meet its foreign exchange 
requirements. Its creditworthiness abroad 
will depend on its ability to make profits 
or at least break even, which, in turn, will 
depend on the resources it can raise from 
within. 

But why should the travelling public 
be made to contribute so much to the re¬ 
sources of the lA through abnormal fare 
increases? It would have accepted a 
reasonable increase in fares if this had b^n 
warranted by the rise in the prices of items 
required by the lA, wage increases, im¬ 
provement of passenger amenities and the 
like, as, indeed, they have. But proof is 
not wanting to show that the lA’s high 
operating cost is the result of inefficiency 
and bad industrial relations also. As for 
inefficiency, the air traveller in this coun- 
ti-y knows this to his cost. He has also 
been made to pay the price for inept and 
unimaginative handling of labour problems. 
The lock-outs and work-to-rule tactics of 
the unions during 1970-71 resulted in a re¬ 
venue loss of about Rs 4.20 crores and the 
anticipated profit of Rs 3.44 crores during 
that year was converted into a loss of 
Rs 4.65 crores. 

The Indian Airlines has justified the 
fare increase on the ground that the re¬ 
vised fares are still below that of other 
domestic airlines. This may be so, but 
what is relevant is to compare the increases 
in the fares of the lA with those effected 
by the latter over a period of time. Surety, 
none of them could have raised their fares 
by as much as 24 per cent in. 18 monthis 
the lA did. Of the passengers carrield by 
the lA, generally 85 per cent are Indians 
and the rest are foreign tourists. The lA 
has argued that since 90 per cent of the 
Indian passengers travel on Government 
or business account, the fare hike will not 
affect a large majority of its users. But 
this will certainly impose a burden on the 
Government and the companies. 

There has been constant clamour by 
the public for economy in Governmental 
spending and it is admitted on all liands 
that one of the areas where there Is Con¬ 
siderable scope for economy is air travel 
by officials. Now, thanks to the lA, die 
contrary will happen. Similarly, the com¬ 
panies will have to make larger provision 
for air travel by their heads and execu¬ 
tives which will certainly tell on their 
costs. The solution to the lA’s problems 
lies not in raising fares, and freight rates 
indiscriminately, but in setting its ©sm 
house in order, □ 



EXPORTS 


TDA’s first anniversary 


New Dfulhi. 

'THE Trade Development Authority held 
^ its first annual general meeting in 
New Delhi last week, but its effective 
operational period has been only six 
months, for it was towards the end of last 
year that it began work in earnest. But 
within this short span it has done much to 
justify the expectation that it will effec¬ 
tively play the role intended for it in the 
export effort. Until last year a major de¬ 
ficiency in the institutional framework for 
export promotion was the absence of an 
agency to provide personalised services to 
individual exporters at one place. TDA 
was set up by the Foreign Trade Ministry 
to pay specific attention to the product 
rather than the product line, the exporter 
rather than the exporting community and 
the particular buyer rather than the export 
market. 

Accordingly, TDA has selected about 
100 items which can be developed for ex¬ 
port to Western Europe, the UK, the US, 
Canada and Japan. It has also made a 
selection of units which have the capacity 
or the potentialities to produce some of 
these items as per the high standards re¬ 
quired by these countries. An idea of the 
enormous scope for stepping up the ex¬ 
port of these items can bo had from the 
fact that they account for Rs 2,250 crores 
of the world trade annually. India’s ex¬ 
ports of these products amount to only 
Rs 6 crores per year. But if the potential 
she has can be translated into actual ex¬ 
ports through sustained efforts to develop 
these products and enterprise in market¬ 
ing them, an annual earning of Rs 50 crores 
from their export to the advanced coun¬ 
tries is a distinct possibility within the next 
three years or so. 

Recognising this, TDA has worked out 
a package seiwicing plan to provide all the 
inputs required for export production and 
marketing to selected units which form 
part of its clients. The highlight of the 
plan is the import of technical samples 
and critical raw materials for the prepara¬ 
tion of counter samples by the selected 
units. A special allocation of free foreign 
exchange has been made for this purpose. 
TDA is also developing its foreign market 
intelligence service by linking up with re¬ 
puted sources of intelligence like JETRO, 
the World Trade Centres Association and 
the Development Enquiry Service of 
OECD. 

As a result of the contacts which 
TDA has helped to establish between 
Indian producers and foreign buyers, firm 
contracts for the export of alloy iron 
and steel castings, electronic components, 
hand tools, stainless steel cutlery and 
bicycle parts worth about Rs 2 crores have 
been signed. That these are the precursor 
to bigger orders in evident from two devel¬ 
opments: (1) TDA is at present process¬ 
ing inquiries from buyers in West Europe, 
the UK and the US for the import from 
this country of Rs 10 crores worth of 
automobile , aneillarles annually; and (2) It 
is liaising with two of the leading depart¬ 
ment stores in the United States for the 


Power shortages 

J. S. Zaveri, President of the 
Indian Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association, has urged the setting up of 
at least one million kw of additional 
power generating capacity during the 
next year through installation of a 
large number of medium and small 
capacity generating plants such as gas 
turbine diesel generating sets. He has 
suggested that the Union Government 
should make additional funds available 
for the purchase and installation of 
these plants at suitable locations. If 
necessary, the Government should also 
consider importing generating plants as 
a tempt)rary measure. Even as this 
emergency step would partly mitigate 
the adverse effect of the shortfall in 
power generation. Mr Zaveri ha.q sug¬ 
gested that the Government should 
plan and give firm sanctions for pro¬ 
jects that would be undertaken in next 
20 years, so that laKs in implementation 
leading to slowing down of industrial 
production are minimised. Referring to 
the electrical industry as the biggest 
sufferer due ta power shortages, Mr 
Zaveri has complained that the levies 
imposed in the Finance Bill 1971 such 
a.s import duty on copper, increase in 
the import duty on CRGO steel sheets 
and other constructional steels, anil on 
lead and insulating materials arc likely 
to increase the co.st of electrical equip¬ 
ment by 10 to 15 per cent. 

Export freight rise 

Mr G. V. Swaika, President of the 
Eastern India Shippers’ Association, 
has said that the India-UK Conference, 
has fione back on agreements in princi¬ 
ple arrived at earlier by raising freight 
rates by 15 per cent from June 1» 1971. 
The few concessions the Conference has 
so far announced are meagre and would 
benefit a fraction of Indian exports to 
the UK and the Continent. A majority of 
the important export items, he says, will 
come under the rnrvi-cw of the 15 per 
cent general freight increase and severe¬ 
ly affect the .exports from eastern India. 
Mr Swaika feels that the Government 
should take appropriate steps to safe¬ 
guard national self-interest in regard to 
shipping. 

Mineral exploitation 

Mr Umashankar Agrawal, President 
of the Federation of Mineral Industries, 
says that in cases where the Govern¬ 
ment’s financial ability does not permit 
it to set aside adequate funds for mine¬ 
ral exploitation private parties should 
be allowed freely to exploit and develop 
even those minerals reserved for the 
State under the Industrial Policy Re¬ 
solution. He also wants adequate 
security against expropriation so that 
long-term development may be under¬ 
taken and plans framed accordingly. 
With a view to preventing private 
monopolies and concentration into a 
few hands, he says, the State can intro¬ 
duce a sort of healthy competition be¬ 
tween the private parti-es and, while 
granting leases, adopt the criterion of 
productivity, efficiency and performance 
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of a party. This, according to him, is 
necessary not only to .ensure exploita¬ 
tion of the large chunks of areas bear¬ 
ing minerals which now lay waste but 
also to maximise production and create 
exportable surpluses in minerals. 

Copper control order 

Mr Nandlal C. Shah, President of 
the Bombay Metal Exchange Ltd, wants 
the Government to withdraw the Cop¬ 
per Control Order restricting the use of 
copper and the newly imposed and 
existing duties both of which, he says, 
arc likely to hit the industry, large as 
well as small. He has pleaded that re¬ 
gular arrangements should be made for 
the import of adequate quantities of 
non-ferrous metals which are vital for 
the growth of the non-ferrous metal 
products-making industries and for 
their exports. In this context, he has 
supported the Idea of having a buffer 
stock of nori-feiTous metals so that the 
actual u.ser-industries can get their 
requirements off the shelf without 
running the risk of violent price fluctua¬ 
tion. 

Wagon building capacity 

Mr R. Subramanian, outgoing 
chaiiTnan of the railway wagons and 
components division of the Indian Engi¬ 
neering Association, feels that there is 
vast scope for product diversification in 
the wagon building industry. He hag 
cited freight containers, pallets and 
LASH barges as items that c.an be 
manufactured by the wagon builders. 
In his opinion, the long-term solution to 
the industry’s problems lies in its free^ 
ing itself from the present position of 
being a “oive-product one-customer” 
industry always looking to orders for 
wagons from the Railway Board. While 
exports could be a means of utilising 
the industry's capacity, he foels that a 
sound homo base is essential. In this 
connection, he says, his Association’s 
earlier suggestion to the Government 
for setting up a shipbuilding yard at 
HaJdia would provide the wagon build¬ 
ing and structural fabricating industries 
with a useful workload. 

National road board 

Mr K. Hariharan, President of the 
Federation of Indian Automobile Asso¬ 
ciations. wants the setting up of a 
national road board to look after the 
interests of proper development and 
maintenance of roads and motor trans¬ 
port. Although during the Fourth Plan 
period, the revenue from road transport 
is expected to be around Rs 3,795 crores, 
he has complained that the Government 
has provided only Rs 829 crores for con¬ 
struction and maintenance of roads. He 
wants this amount to be raised at least 
to Rs 1,500 crores in order to enable the 
country to have a reasonably good sys¬ 
tem of road communication.^. 





sale of Items like readymade garments, 
transistor radios, sports, light roadster 
bicycles and infant sleepers, and the pros- 
pc^cts are that Rs 12 crores worth of these 
will be sold annually through them. 

TDA is also pioneering a bonded pro- 
cessing and warehousing project to facili¬ 
tate the export ot electronic equipment 
and components Land is being acquiied 
near Santa Cruz airport in Bombay lor 
locating the project which when commis¬ 
sioned is expected to bring a foreign ex¬ 
change earning of Rs 3 75 (‘ruies per year 
This apart, TDA has undertaken pre-in¬ 
vestment feasibility studies and the pre¬ 
paration of project reports in respect of 
SIX products for which export opportuni- 
tics have opened up but cannot be availed 
of because of capacity constraints. After 
the pi'oject reports are prepared, entre¬ 
preneurs wdl be selected to establish the 
necessary capacity for producing these 
items which include plastic moulds and 
dies, sports goods, printed ciicults and 
other components for electronics, mini 
motors for toys and components tor sports 
and racing models of bicycles. Thus the 
TDA's many-sided activities distinguish it 
from other export promotion agencies. It 
has made a good beginning and holds out 
promise of bigger achievements in the 
export field in future. (See also Export 
Avgle) □ 


CEMENT 

Not by wagon shortage 
alone 

Bombay, 

fT*irE developing shortage m cement in 
the northern States such as Punjab, 
Jammu and Kashmir and Himachal Pra¬ 
desh as also m the city of Bombay has 
prompted the Cement JVIanulacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation to come out with its owm view of 
the matter. The President of the Associa¬ 
tion, Mr R D. Shah, has placed a substan¬ 
tial part of the blame for this shortage on 
a severe shortfall m the availability of 
railway wagon.s. Wagon shortage is not 
particular in the case of cement; it has hit 
many other industries as well. And we 
have It On the authority of the Cement 
Controller that even last year movement 
of cement had been handicapped by vary¬ 
ing degrees of wagon shortage. This year, 
too. the Controller has been keenly aware 
of the shortage and has been holding con¬ 
sultations both with the Railways and with 
the industry in order to mitigating hard¬ 
ships caused to the public because of pau¬ 
city of cement m the market. 

On the other hand, one also finds that 


in sjnte of the blocking of g latge num¬ 
ber of wagons in the eastern region con¬ 
sequent to the refugee influx from Banglu 
Desh, not to speak of the wagon require¬ 
ments for the movement of rabi crop from 
Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh, the 
Railways during the past four months of 
this year have been able to transport some 
two lakh tonnes more of cement to the 
northern region than in the corre^onding 
period of last year. The figures given by 
Mr R, p, Shah would appear to tally with 
this claim of the Railways. As against the 
availability of around 1.3 lakh wagons dur¬ 
ing the first four months of last year, the 
cement industry was able to avail itself pf 
1.9 lakh wagons up to April this year. 

Yet, if the industry feels more inhibit¬ 
ed than before, the reason for this, accord¬ 
ing to Mr Shah, is that the cement capa¬ 
city by now has increased by 11 lakh 
tonnes to 64 lakh tonnes, and comparable 
wagon availability has not been forthcom¬ 
ing. Curiously enough, however, even in 
the last quarter of 1970, by which time most 
of the additional cement capacity had 
been commissioned, the wagon availability 
rose only to 1.6 lakhs. This only goes to 
weaken the argument of the CMA that 
the cement shortages are mostly because of 
the shortfall in the availability of wagons. 
That the quota of wagons fixed by the 
Railways for cement movement for Janu- 


Idle insurance funds 


By Our Insurance Correspondent 

IT appears unlikely that the Govern- 
* ment will delay the nationalisation of 
general insurance till after the amend¬ 
ment of the Constitution to regulate the 
compensation for take-over of property 
rights. An amendment of the Constitu¬ 
tion is a long-drawn process and subject 
to challenges in a court of law, which 
may delay it mdetmilely. Under the 
present political situation, it is consider¬ 
ed advisable t() continue a tempo of 
apparent activity. 

Actually, once the management of 
companies is taken over, no further 
benefit can accrue by hastening the pro¬ 
cess of nationalisation. It is true that 
3 very day the private sector has to be 
paid compensation for the take-over of 
management till the day of ultimate 
take-over of the assets and liabilities of 
all companies. But this temporary com¬ 
pensation could be much less than the 
possible loss which might accrue ulti¬ 
mately to the Government after the 
shareholders have been paid otf m the 
case of some of the companies That a 
company like the Now India Assurance 
Company will have to be paid about 
Rs 10 crores is certain; what is not so 
certain is whether the new organisation 
will continue to make commensurate 
profits to justify the investment. It 
could even make more profits than be¬ 
fore because the cost of competitive pro¬ 
curation should go down. But much de¬ 
pends <'n the morale of the staff at all 
levels and the dedicated work which pro¬ 
fessional managers can put m. Brain 
dram to other prnfes.sions and countries 
is not likely unless conditions are made 
very frustrating. 


There i? a great virtue in the pre¬ 
sent maintenance of staUis quo in the 
industry insofar as it has not produced 
any insecurity. But apprehensions about 
the future have made the employees 
rather restive and it would be very 
appropriate for the Government to make 
an announoement that tlio present terms 
and conditions of employment of all em¬ 
ployees will be fully protected or im¬ 
proved except in the case of non¬ 
existent inspectors and organisers or 
officials with overall benefits exceeding 
say, Rs 5,000 per month. 

The ways of the public sector are 
undecisive and absence of any decision¬ 
making powers at the custodian’s level 
has resulted in a standstill of various 
sorts. All the insurance companies’ funds 
accrued since nationalisation are lying 
idle because no decision, is yet taken 
about the investment policy. Even fixed 
deposits in banks could not be made till 
recently. The Finance Ministry has 
named four chief custodians for overall 
control of all the companies at the four 
major centres of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Delhi. A sub-committce for 
the overall guidance of the numerous 
custodians at each centre has also been 
formed But no new guidelines or policy 
dicismns have come out of their delibera¬ 
tions among themselves or confabula¬ 
tions with Finance Ministry officials. 

An inspired report from New Delhi 
has <ippeared m the press about dummy 
appointments of field offioens. Screening 
them is going to be a difficult and long- 
drawn process and it would be best not 
to meet trouble more than halfway at 


this stage. There are many better ways 
of showing desirable movements. There 
13 likely to be a spate of anonymous 
letters addressed by malicious persons 
for the character-assassination of senior 
officials. It would be much more prac¬ 
tical to look to future progress on cor¬ 
rect lines without any post-mortem. 

The negative attitude of the Govern¬ 
ment has resulted in the non-distribution 
of dividends to shareholders for 1970. 
Similarly, the bonus for the staff for last 
year has fallen between the two stools 
of the old and new managements. It 
would bo psychologically important to 
add some grace to the whole show and 
pay the dividend.s, grade increments 
and bonuses on time. There is no rea¬ 
son, for example, why the travelling 
allowances should not be adjusted to 
take care of the abnormal increase in 
the cost of petrol. 

Absence of decisions should not 
mean wrong decisions and all concerned 
should be taken into confidence by let¬ 
ting the public know what the shape of 
things is likely to be, even though only 
a vague picture can he had at present. 
Even if the public can appear before the 
Select Committee of Parliament after A 
proper bill is introduced, there should be 
ample opportunity for all to think, say 
how they feel and analyse dispassion¬ 
ately the likely long-term effects of any 
administrative decisions which are un¬ 
der consideration in the Finance Minis¬ 
try. Let uot the famous competitive 
spirit of general insurance be marred by 
anything like the doldrums and demo¬ 
ralisation of nationalised banking with 
low profitability, more irregularities and 
fast deteriorating standards of service 
as its inevitable consequences. 
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ary-April 1971 was 2.8 lakhs does not really 
make much semie even last year the avail* 
ability of wagons was far below the quotas 
fixed. 

Mr R. D. Shah has indeed ;?one a step 
further and pinpointed a figuie of 6.8 lakh 
tonnes as the loss in the production of 
cement due to shortage of wagons both for 
outward movement of cement and for in¬ 
ward movement of coal, out of a total pro¬ 
duction loss of about 12.7 lakh tonnes. The 
capacity of the industry during January- 
April 1971, as Mr Shah admits, is 58 lakh 
tonnes. The actual production, however, 
was of the order of 45.3 lakh tonnes or 78 
per cent of the capacity. Obviously it is 
Mr Shah’s contention that this sharp fall 
in the industry’s utilisation of its capacity 
even from the last year’s average figure of 
87 per cent is to bo ascribed to wagon 
shortage. And 87 per cent utilisation has 
not be»en the best by the industry. How¬ 
ever, it has also never worked to 100 per 
cent capacity to claim a loss of 12.7 lakh 
tonnes. 

It must be said, of course, that what¬ 
ever be the quantum of shortage in pro¬ 
duction, the accumulation of stocks with 
the industry to the tune of 15 lakh tonnes 
of clinker/cement is cause enough for con¬ 
cern. And one should hope that the meet¬ 
ing called by the Cement Controller early 
next month, which will be attended by 
representatives of the industry as well as 
of the Railway Board will evolve methods 
by which bottlenecks in the movement of 
cement are mitigated to the maximum ex¬ 
tent possible. In fact, reportedly, the 
Railways have made certain suggestions for 
the regrouping of the marketing zones in 
order that a more rational distribution of 
wagons would enable speedier despatch of 
cement particularly to the scarcity areas. 

Having said this, however, there is no 
gainsaying that the indiistn^ must give 
serious thought to the deteriorating situa¬ 
tion in regard to utilisation of cement 
capacity. The industry has always been 
priding over the fact that it was utilising 
the capacity to the extent of 95 per cent. 
In this context, the present under-utilisa¬ 
tion of over 22 per cent is clearly not con¬ 
ducive to the growth of the industry, not 
only in view of the rising demand in the 
country but all the more because the in¬ 
dustry happily has been taking consider- 
' able interest in cultivating foreign m^kets 
for our cepient even at a cost to itself. 
Wagon shortage is no doubt an impedment. 
But there have also been reports of con¬ 
siderable loss in production because ^ 
break-downs and other factors. J 


HP unit a boon to 
neighbouring States 

Simla. 

nPHE news that the Union Government 
has approved the proposal for the 
setting up of a cement factory in 
chal Pradesh is bound to be received well 
not only in the State itself but also 
neighbouirtng States of Punjab and Uttar 
Pradesh. The cement factory in Surajpur, 
in Haryima, which is feeding these neigh¬ 
bouring States is facing closure m the 
next two years 4ue to the exhaustion of 
the limestone deposits in "the nearby areas. 


Punjab and Uttar Pradesh can now turn 
to the new factory for supplies. 

The proposed cement factory, based on 
the locally available high-grade limestone, 
is being set up at Raj ban, near Paonta in 
the Sirmur district, by the Cement Cor¬ 
poration of India. The estimated cost of 
the project is Rs 8 crores. The bmestone 
deposits near the planned site of the fac¬ 
tory would be sufficient for nearly hundred 
years. With a production capacity of 600 
tonnes of cement a day, the factory will 
be the biggest project so far sanctioned 
in the public sector in the State. The 
daily capacity of the factory is expected 
to be increased later to 1,200 tonnes. 

The new cement unit is likely to go 
into production towards the end of the 
current Plan period and is expected to 
provide employment to over 800 skilled and 
unskilled persons. Besides, the State ex¬ 
chequer would be benefited to the tune of 
Rs 4 crores in the form of royalty, excise 
duty, etc. While the Cement Corporation 
of India has undertaken a detailed survey 


of the limestone deposits and other pre¬ 
requisites m the area, the State Govern¬ 
ment has taken up the work of widening 
the road leading to the site of the proposed 
cement factory. Meanwhile, the Haryana 
and Uttar Pradesh governments are con¬ 
structing two bridges over the Yamuna 
river to connect the Paonta valley with 
the two States. 

The State Government has also pre¬ 
pared a fea,sibility report for setting up 
another cement factory m the Kangra dis¬ 
trict. Like the prosperous Paonta valley 
the Kangra district is also said to be very 
rich in high-grade limestone deposits like¬ 
ly to last for nearty two hundreds years. 

^ The State Government has also signed 
an agreement with a leading business 
house for the setting up of a 200-tonne 
per day capacity newspnnt factory m the 
State at an estimated cost of Rs 30 crores. 
Because of the rich industrial potential of 
the State, the Industrial Development 
Bank of India proposes to undertake an in¬ 
dustrial survey later this year. □ 


A dream 
today ,. 
a reality 
tomorrow 


Today at Mithapur, young India, conscious of the past, urged 
on by the present, confidently dreams of a glorious 
tomorrow. 

Their immediate dream is of a new complex—massive, self- 
sustaining, long-range and innovative—harnessing the sea, 
the sun and ultimately the atom to banish hunger from their 
land and to generate greater economic self-sufficiency, more 
and more independence. 

There is a beginning but there is no end to the work of 
bringing purposeful prosperity to the people of India. 
Harness the sea, the sun, the atom and from Okhamandal— 
the land of salt—fertility will flow to the entire country. 


TATA CHEMICALS UNITED 
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ANNOUNCEMEKT REGARDIHG THE ISSUE OF EQUITY SHARES 

THIS IS ONLY AN ANNOUNCEMENT AND NOT A PROSPECTUS 

Persons intcrcilcil in full details ma.v ohtain topics of Ihe Prospectus and Application Forms from the brokers and bankers mentioned below. 

THL SliBSCRIPTION I.ISi WII I, OPUN AT Tlir; COMME.NCFAIENT OF BANKINQ HOURS ON MONQAV, JULY 5, 1971 AND CLOSE 
AT THE CLOSE Of BANKINti HOURS ON SATURDAY. JULY 17, 1971 OR EARLIER AT THE DISCRETION OF THE DIRECTORS, 
BUT NOI BEFORE THE CLOSE OF BANKINti HOURS ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 7, 1971. 

CHEMICALS AND FIBRES OF INDIA LIMITED 

(IXCORPORArKI) rXDER TIU^: COMPANIES ACT, 1956) 

Registered Office: *XRE8CENT HOUSE” 19 WALCHAND HIRACHAND MARG, BALLARD ESTATE, BOMBAY-1. 


F.XISTINO AND PROPOSED ACTIVITIFS: 

Tlio (Vjmpariy tviis inourjuMiitfii on March 2*.), lm])crinl 

ChiJiuical Iii'liiftrit's K ]»rt'HcnH\' lioJds liu (icr ccjit nf 

tho Equity Sliriic I'ajulal ol Die (V>in]miiy. 

The (’ojupany niiuiiihK I iiics pulyc^tcr .staple rjfirc \\ijic'li it 
in.'jrkctr'i miller rln* liaih' rn.uk ‘ rciiMic’. T)u' tiluc is inixcil hy 
oiisloim'iM with iitlicr iiiuural and iiian-Jii.uli' lihn‘w in an tqitiTmmi 
hlcjul, ‘^pun into y;ini ;md nlI ini itrdy woven, dyetl .ui«l tinirdied 
into fiihrie 'rin* talnu’.s in:i(h* fVoni ‘ Tetvne ’ |)ii]yester Hhi-e .>ueli 
a.s emitinjais. sliirtim.’:^. •''■u/f J, inaieiiaLs and tiiriiislunx'' 

anMiv.trmiioly pojml.'ir tdr 1 heirt'Xeellenr jx ifounaneeeharaeteristies 
such us enuisf'O't'sistiiTut\ pli'at rtdenlion anti jji>.di dmaliility 
owiii^ to llieir hiiih iF'.-sistanee to afinision. Such .suiting's, f.lurniijLfs, 
sari^'t and ilress materials art* ;dst> etilhnpiially known as “ Wash-N- 
Wt'ar" ^^annents owin^ to tin* tlimcn.sitnia) stahiliiy of ‘ Terene 
polyoater fibre. 

Tho Company manufactures its ‘ Tert'no ’ polye.stor tihre imdtT a 
Technical Collaboration Acrremncnt witli Imperial Chemical 
Industrioa Ijimited which lintl dt'veloped its own iiolyester fibre 
sold tlirouglujut tlm world under its WL'll-known trade mark 
* l.’orylene The Cov't*riiment of India has approved tho terms 
of this Collaboration 'fbe Agn*i*ment is for a period t»f ten years 
from tho comnjericemcnt of prutluetion on a commercial scale 
which commonctHl on April 1, lOO.a. Under the Agreement TCI 
provided all technical information! and know-how' covering de.sigii 
and procurement <if efpiipment, oonstruetioii, start-up and opera¬ 
tion of the Company's plant. Cmler the Agreement ICl also 
provides training of personnel in the ojieration of the [dant and 
mako.s availahle eontinuing development and researeh infor¬ 
mation as well as Jieencea inidiM' all relevant jiatents in tho manu¬ 
facturing un'd user fields. Assistance is also Ix'iiig given in the deves 
lopmeiit of eiid-usos of the product. For tho continuing know'-how 
mode available, the (-omjiany pays 101 a royalty. 

The Com])auy’.s initial licenced capacity was for 2,941 tonnes of 
polyester fibre per annum By licence No. Ii/23/r)/8/67. Ch.t dated 
May 27, 1967 the Government of India approved tho increase in 
the Company’s eajiacity to 4,599 tonnes ])er annum and tlio increased 
capa<'ity betnimo fully operational in 1968. Pursuant to tlio appli¬ 
cation in this behalf, the Government of India issued a Letter of 
Intent dated November 29. 1968 for further substantial expansion 
of the existing plant from 1,509 tonnes per annmu to 6,100 tonnes 
per anutnn of polyester libre. One of tho conditions of tho Letter 
of Intent was that the Company would undertake an increase 
in the association of Indian capital by reduction in the foreign 
equity, The ^ireshnt issue is being made to meet this condition. 
The Government of India has since converted the Letter of Intent 


into a Licence bearing No. L/23/5/18/71/Ch.I/SE dat-cd February 
3. 1971. 

LOCATION OF THE COMPANY’S PLANT ; 

The Company’s plant i.s situated in the Trans-Thana Creek Indus¬ 
trial Aica of Malmrashtra. 


SHARE CAPITAL 

AUTHORISFD : Rupees 

• 1,00,00,000 Fquily Shares of Rs. 10/- each .. 10.00,00,000 

ISSLFD. SUBSCRIBED AND FULLY PAID-UP: 

40,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each of which 
24,00,000 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- 
cach were issued as Bonus Shares ... 4,90,00,000 


PRESENT ISSUE : 

4,15,455 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each at a 

premium of Rs. 15/- per share .. 44,54,550 


OUT OF THE PRESENT ISSUE : 

1,78,182 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each at a 
premium of Rs. 15/- per share have 
been offered for subscription by those 
Members resident in India whose 
names were on the Register of Mem¬ 
bers of the Company at the close of 
business on Friday, May 7,1971 in the 
proportion of 10 new Equity Shares 
for every 109 existing Equity Shares 
held on that date on condition that the 
Equity Shares not taken up by them 
wilt also be available for meeting 
applications from the public 17,81,820 

NOW OFFERED FOR PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION : 

2,67,273 Equity Shares of Rs. 10/- each at a 

, premium of Rs. IS/- per share ... 26,72,730 

Rs. iLSMiSO 
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board of directors : 

Alan William Hameri {phairman atul Managing Dntclor), 

22 A, A^irangzeb lioaci, N<.^v Ddhj 

Brian William Ritchie, {2[atu‘c/ ng JhuHor), 

No 5, Malabar Couit, Ilidgo Road, Malabar Hill Bomb i\-b 

Neville Ness Wadia, (Director), 

‘ Casa Fioole ”, CH, 6922, Mon ote, (Ticino) lixnd 

Cordon James Fairbairn MacKay, (DirecUn), 

47, Cottosmons Couit, London, W-S. 

Akbar Ifydari, (Dtrector), 

“ Noplune Court,” Nei»ean Sea Rond, Maldbai Hill, Bomba;> b 

Dr. Norton James Hugh Wallis, (Dindor), 

* Baiitica,* Nabum Lane, Fiilford, Yoik 

Daya Bhushan Mohindra, (Dnectot), 

3, Malcha House, 23, Sanlar I’atcl Road Now Delhi 21 

SECRETARY : 

Joseph Elijah Jhirad, 28, Hill Raik, Powai Road, Bombay-6 

BANKERS TO THE ISSUE : 

National and Grindlays Bank Ltd., 

Lloyds Branch, Dr, Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Boml)a^ 1, or then 
main oilicos at Bangaluro, Calcutta, Cochin, Delhi, H>d<iahad, 
Kanpur, Madras and Now Delhi. 

Punjab National Bank, 

Ilaco House Branch, Sir Phiroroshah Mehta Road, Bonlbl^.l, 
or thoir mam oflicoa at Alimedabad, Bangaloie, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Indore, Kanpur, Madias, New Delhi, Poona and Surat 

First National City Bank, 

293, Dr. Dadabhoy Naoroji Road, Bombay-1, or tlicir main olhees 
at Calcutta, Mtvdraa and New Delhi. 

SOLICITORS : 

Crawford Baylcy & Co., 

State Bank Annexe Building, Bank Street, Bombay-1. 

AUDITORS ; 

Lovelock & Lewes, 

Klphinstono Building (2nd Fluor), Vir Nanman Road, Bumba>-1 

REGISTRARS : 

The Investment Corporation of India limited, 

Ewart House. Bruce Street, Fort Bombay-1 

MANAGING BROKERS ; 

Place, Siddons & Gough (Private) I imited, 

6, Lyons Range, Calcutta-1 

Lewis & Jones, 

Bank of Baroda Builchngi ApoUo Street, Fort, Bombay-1. 


BROKERS : 

BOMBAY 
1 ewih & Jonev, 

Bmkuf JJiJudi Building \pullo B unhtix 1 

Batlivala & Karani, 

Ibuun Hmk BuiUlinu DaldStnct 1 

Dhirajlal Mugaiilul Pursholaindas, 

MtHk L\i li it)o^ Budding A[»(»Jln Mu (t Bombay 1 

Chatnpaklal Dexidas 

BJiUfKii (hiunbds D.ilal Micit BoiuImx 1 

HarkiMindass I ukhmidass. 

Stock F\v h \ngfj Building 51h Floor ApolJo Sticit, Bombay-1 

Merwanjee Bomatijcc Dalai, 

\llalixb ul B ink Buildings Vjiollo Street Bojnb»\-l 

P R. Subramanyam & Son". 

79- Stock llKihange Budding, Apollo Strrtt, Bombay-1 

Valji Bhimji, 

Old Sto( k FiXcluinge Budding Dahl Street Bonibay-l 

Jamnadas Morarji & to, 

S 10, Dahl Sturt, Bombiy 1 

Chimanlal J. Dalai & Co., 

197 Stotk Exdiango Now Budding Dalai StrcLt, Bombay-l. 

CALCUTTA 

Place, Siddons k Gough (Private) Ltd , 

b, Lyons Range Cah Ita-l 

G. M. Pyne, 

Allahabad Biiik Buddings, II, India Exchange Place, Calcutta-1, 

thunilal r. Mehta, 

8, Lyons Range, Cahulta-l 

MADRAS 
Paterson & Co., 

Vanguard House, 3rd Flooi 11/12, Soronrl Line Bearh, Madias-1. 

Chitra & Co., 

322/323, Linghi C’hotty Stiecl Madras 1 

kothan & ^ons, 

Kothan Buddings, Nungambakknm High Road, Madran-34. 

NEW DEI HI 

Harbans Singh Mehta & Co., 

33, Regal Buddings, Pnrliaim nt vStroci Ntw Delhi J. 

Raja Rain Bhasin & Co„ 

Jewan Mansion, S/4 J) B (iiipta Road N» w Dcllu 

H. P. Mehta & Co., 

Akaah Dc( p, BaiakJiambi Road, Ntw DiJhi-l. 

Behari Lai & Co, 

I > Stoek Exchange Budding, \srtf All Road, New Dcllu-I. 

AHMLDABAD 

Chiniibhai Chimanlal Dalai, 

lutcbliiis Havidi K itaniiolo, Vluiudibid 1 

Ratilal Mansukhlal Parikh, 

Opi* Stock Fxchiiiei, 222h3 Mimk (Miowk, Ahm<»labad-l. 

BANG MORI 

M. Nanjappaiah Jahgirdar, 

205, Cnvah\ Road, Bangilore*42, 

HYDERABAD 
P. B. Afzulpurkar, 

Sultan Bazar, Hyderabad (Andhra Pradesh). 


EXPORT ANGLE 


By St«vedor« 


Generalised preference 

HE developing countries look forward to 
the Generalised Scheme of Pieference. 
which is coming into foue m the EEC 
countries from July 1, to give a boost to 
their exports The schc'mo would allow 
duty-free entry oi substantial reduction 
m duty for a number of semi-manu¬ 
factured and manufactured commo¬ 
dities generating from developing coun¬ 
tries To what extent will this scheme 
help India'* Detailed studies are still 
to be made But the Trade Develop¬ 
ment Authority has just come out with 
an assessment relating to the goods whose 
exports it IS seeking to promote. 

The studies have been made both at 
macro and micro levels At the micro 
level 120 items were considered. Ac¬ 
cordingly an operational plan has 
been drawn and targets have been 
fixed for additional exports to the 
EEC of the commodities which were like¬ 
ly to benefit the most For the year end¬ 
ing March 31, 1972 the target is Rs 5 25 
crores, but considering that the effects of 
tariff reductions are unlikely to be of a 
significant magnitude before September 
1971 the target lecommended is Ks 2 25 
crores. For the year ending March 31, 1973 
the target fixed is Rs H75 crores and for 
the subsequent year Rs 16 75 crores 

The TDA. however, recognises that to 
exploit the opportunity certain immi'diate 
measures will have to be taken On the 
broad plane the TDA concludes (i) manu- 
facturer-expoiters would have to be in¬ 
former! about the quantum of larifl reduc¬ 
tions and the lonsequent increase m the 
pfjtcntial EEC maiket size, (ii) program¬ 
mes for protluct development m the vai- 
lous produet grftups muist be sidentified 
immediately, (m) the Government should 
ensure that all inputs to the manufaLtur- 
ing industry are piovideil at inteinational 
pnc(* 3 , (iv) the Government should also 
ensure ocean freight reduction for bulk 
items and (v) .steps must be taken 
to identify competent units for expansion 
or fWelopment programme^ to sc?t up new 
uni Is if need be 

The TDA has not stopped there It has 
also studied specific problems ielating to 
particular items The conclusions are as 
follows: 

(i) In the cas*' of canned fruits Gov¬ 
ernment must take measures to reduce the 
cost of cans. Possibly, the Government 
could negotiate with Metal Box and Poy- 
aha for a system of concessions to the ex¬ 
porting units in the price of cans While 
continuing with the exjport development 
efforts of mango, the exports of lichis 
should also be taken up for export devel¬ 
opment measures. 

(ii) In the case of iron castings, ship¬ 
ping poses « major constraint. This being 
an impreferred cargo, it Is difficult to get 
adequate shipping space for it. The G^- 
CEDxnent should start negotiations with 
aidppdng conference lines to work out an 
■Drangement wheretry shipping space for 
Jbron c antina s ia adequately made available 
In tinm 


(ill) For ensuring an increase m ex¬ 
ports of steel castings the supply of heavy 
melting scrap to electric furnaces should 
be maintained at reasonable prices. Also 
there should be a continued ban on the ex¬ 
port of scrap. 

(IV) For forgings the (government 
should arrange for availability of steel at 
international prices. 

(v) For fasteners the Government 
should arrange for priority supply of steel 
wire rods and merchant sections of steel. 

(vi) In the case of radio broadcast 
receivers the Government should allow 
the import of all the circuitries involved 
as well as the import of designs and models 
for the purposes of product adaptation. 
Also, efforts to increase component supply 
must be made. 

(vii) To reach the export target for 
cutlery the Government should consider a 
long-term expansion programme of capa¬ 
city as well as sanctioning of export-orient¬ 
ed industries where at least 60 per cent 
of the production is exported. 

(viii) In the case of sewing machines 
the Government should aim at a long-term 
capacity expansion 


(IX) For ensuring an increase in ex¬ 
ports of the automotive ancillary products, 
the expansion of capacity for automotive 
castings, engine valves, piston rings and 
fuel injection must be seriously consider¬ 
ed. Also, proper steps should be taken to 
enable the Indian manufacturers of auto¬ 
motive ancillary products to study the 
electrical system of EEC's auto manufac¬ 
turers. 

(x) Freight incidence is a major con¬ 
straint to the exports of bicycles and parts 
of bicycles. Efforts at negotiating the 
freight with the shipping conference lines 
must be made. Also, small import problems 
like use of multi-speed hubs and coaster 
brakes should be solved either by allowing 
for imports of these inputs or setting up a 
production base internally within a reason¬ 
able time period, 

(xi) The exports of toys can be sub¬ 
stantially increased provided steps are 
taken to create capacity for the production 
of mini motors. 

(xu) The sports goods sector will re¬ 
quire a long-term creation of capacity to 
keep up with its rate of increase of ex¬ 
ports 


What India can sell 


'T^MF Directorate of Commercial Publicity m 
the Ministry of Foreign Iradc has issued 
a further list of global tenders T he purchasing 
authorities, the items required and the clos¬ 
ing dates of these tenders are as follows 

Bahrain 

Ciovemmcnt of Bahrain Bihrain, Turn¬ 
key projects, September 4, 1971 

Burma 

The Chid Engineer, State Timber 
Hoard, Rangoon, Marine diesel engines, 
July 10. 1971 

Myanma Bawdwin Corporation, Rangoon; 
Sub-cubiclc circuit breakers, microwater 
strainer, July 15, 1971. 

My.inma Oil Corporation, Rangoon. 
Pipe wrenches, July 7, 1971. 

Ceylon 

Ceylon Plywood Corporation, Colombo. 
Moisture meters, July 31, 1971. 

Indonesia 

Government of the Republic ot Indo¬ 
nesia, Jakarta. Pre-fabricatcd bridges rein¬ 
forcing bals, culverts, explosive* etc, July 1, 
1971 

Libya 

Central Committee of Tender, Tripoli. 
Telegraph and automatic landing apparatus, 
fuly 5. 1971. 

NigerU 

Corporations Standing Tenders Board. 
Lagos, Underground cables, July 8, 1971. 

Singiqiore 

The Public Utibties Board, Singapore, 
Construction of Jalao Eune4 Water Tower, 
July 5, 1971 

Sofrin 

The General Electricity BstabUshmeiit of 
Syrian Arab Republic, Damascus; Induction 


bobbins, August 28, 1971, security apparatus 
etc, August 12, 1971 

The General Petroleum Co, Damascus, 
Scismologicad survey equipment, August 7, 
1971. gate valves, August 14, 1971, chemicals, 
August 2, 1971, sodium carbonate, August 21, 
1971. 

Ministry of Defence, Damascus; Electnc 
generating sets, July 5. 1971, generating seta 
on trailer, July 7, 1971; bolls and nuts. July 
6, 1971. equipment for acetylene and generat¬ 
ing sets, July 17. 1971, wax glue, graphite 
and grinding stone, July 20, 1971. 

Bradma Metallic Industries Corporation, 
Damascus, Plastic scaling gum for refrigera¬ 
tors. July 20. 1971, push buttons for refri¬ 
gerators, July 10, 1971, diamond dies, July 8 
1971. 

General Organisation for .9yrian Rail¬ 
ways, Aleppo. Clinches, bolts and nuts; 
August 31, 1971; spare parts for locomotives; 
August 1. 1971. 

Damascus Municipality. Damascus; Steel 
poles and lighting equipment; July 21, 1971. 

Turkey 

Istanbul Belediyc BaskanUge, Istaobub 
Concrete pipe plant; July 19, 1971. 

UAR 

Misr Beida Dyers, Alexandria; Circular 
Screen Printing; August 4, 1971. 

Misr/Shebin El Kom Spg. & Wvg., She- 
bin El kom; Single row baa bearing; July 
1, 1971: selenium rectifier; July 10, 1971. 

Exporters may obtain the tender docu¬ 
ments from the purchasing authorities of the 
respective countries. Further details about 
these overseas contracts can be had from the 
Indian Export Service Bulledn dated June 19» 
1971. issued by the Directorate of CDmmcr- 
dal Publicity in the Ministry of ForelfA 
Trade, Udyog Bhavan, New Delhi. 
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^oblems and prosp^ 


l^ECENT years have witnessed a steady 
^ but by no means slow decline in the 
exports of jute goods from India. In terms 
of quantity, the exports of jute goods de-, 
dined from 922 thousarvd tonnes in the 
1964-65 jute season (July to June) to 467 
thousand tonnes in the 1969-70 jute season. 
This is also reflected in the export earn¬ 
ings from jute goods which steeply 
decreased from Rs 263.5 crores to Rs 206 
crorc.s in 1969-70. During the first eight 
months of 1970-71 the exports of jute goods 
fetched no more than Rs 120 crores. This 
indicates that in all probability the export 
earnings from jute goods during 1970-71 
will be even lower than those in 1969-70. 
.The declining trend in exports was 
accompanied by declining trend in overall 
production. , 

Jute goods production in India record¬ 
ed a gradual rise during the fifties and 
this rising trend continued till 1064r65. The 
production of jute goods which stood at 
9.60 lakh tonnes in 1951^- (July 1951-June 
1962) reached the all-time high at 13.20 
lakh tonnes in 1964-65» D^uring the same 
period the production of hessian increased 
from 3.15 lakh tonpes to 5.27 lakh tonnes 
whereas the sacking output recorded a 
d^lne from 8.16 lakh tonnes to 5.74 lakh 
tonnes. The production of other jute goods 
which is primarily carpet liickiiig register¬ 
ed a remarkal^ ineftasa from 29.000 ton- 

b 1961 ^ to 2 .T 9 lakh tonnes in 1964 - 65 . 

Itowever, this rising tretwi was com- 
iSetrfy rewSakl after the jute 

:!;kci6da prd^&^txcm contiw^^ 


0 . ThWk between II 


By Commerce Research Btir^^^ 

tion of other jute goods including that 
carpet backing recorded a rise of 
29 per cent over the same period. ; ■ 

Because of the easy availability of raiM, 
jute, the production of jute goods in 
70 showed an improvement over 1968-89^ 
But for the labour strike m December 
and frequent power cuts in jute mills 
production of jute goods in 1970-71 
have recorded further improvement 
1969-70. 

In India, the availability of xaw^ 

determines the quantity of jute goodft^^_ 

duction. Therefore it would be 
to study the trends in the production 
raw jute over the last few years.. 

As can be seen from Tabte 1, 'duv 
the first decade. 1950-51 to 19(^1, 
aggregate production of jute and^itAeMl^ 
the country increased at the averm % 
of 5,9 cent per annum TW»“\ 

Table I : Supply and demand potfthA 
and meata 


Year 

(.Inb-Junr) 


and 

(in ’OOO.bftk'e of ISO ! 
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1059.70 
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aggregate consumption increased by 1.3 
per cent per annum. During the second 
decade, 1960-61 to 1970-71, the rate of 
growth of output of Jute slowed down to 
1.8 per cent and the aggregate consump¬ 
tion increased only by 0.7 per cent per 
annum. It thus appears that slow-down in 
the growth of jute output in the country 
has affected the production trends in jute 
industry unfavourably. 

Apart from the question of the supply 
position of the raw Jute during the recent 
years both the production and export have 


been affected by the steadily deteriorating 
labour situation. ^ is obvious from the 
figures in Table 2 the number of strikes 
in the jute industry during recent years 
has been disconcertingly high. 

Till 1964-65, jute industry in India 
enjoyed a unique pre-eminent position Jh 
the world supplies of jute goods. There¬ 
after, the Indian jute textiles industry 
rapidly lost its relative importance on 
many fronts. Of late, India's share in 
world production declined to 30 per cent 
from 55 per cent in 1955. Similarly, the 


■proportion 

islipped'’dowtt''to;'jte 

qOnt In ,^l966n. r 

From Table i it cian W 
lost jiite; goods exports to 

Pakistan. 

India’s share of sackings had ahji^ly 
gone down to 23 per cent in 196M|9 fjbm 
63 per cent in 1964^. Similarly, shme in 
respect of hessians declined froth gbout 88 
per cent in 1964-65 to 67 per cent i« 19^^70. 
However, in respect of car|>et baling; 
India was able to maintain its posi- 


THE STORY OF JUTE 


fpHE first ever jute factory to be 
* e.9tablished anywhere in the world 
was the one at Dundee in Scotland in 
1838. PVior to this, jute manufacture, a 
virtual monopf)ly of India, was a cottage 
industry. Dundee used Indian raw jute, 
but it was around 1854, during the 
Crimean War. that the demand for 
Indian jute spurted suddenly when 
Russian supplies of raw flax and hemp 
ceased. Coupled with the high price 
offered, this prompted extension and 
improvement of jute cultivation, and 
then in 1855 India’s first jute factory was 
set up at Serampore in Bengal. Several 
others followed, and before the turn of 
the century Indian jute goods begftn to 
compete with Dundee, 

On the «ve of the first world war, 
with 73 factories, Indian output sur¬ 
passed that of Dundee. Indeed it was 
the ever-increasing demand for jute 
goods due to the expanding volume of 
world trade in the last quarter of the 
19th century that had prompted the set¬ 
ting up of a number of large-sized fac¬ 
tories. It is thus that the average size 
of jute mills in India is larger than that 
of mills in the UK wher^ no jute fac¬ 
tory has more than 1,000 looms. The 
loomage capacity of a vast number of 
Indian mills ranges from 1,400 to 5,000, 
though mills outside Bengal have less 
than 500 looms each. 

After the massive increase in de¬ 
mand for Indian fute goods such as sand 
bags, gunny bags and canvas during the 
war years, which these large-sized units, 
with the benefit of local availability of 
raw material, could very well cope up 
with, followied the post-war dampening 
in demand, which reached its low after 
the Great Depression of 1929. The indus¬ 
try was badly hit as much because of this 
tapering off of demand as on account of 
over-production. 

Over-production, In fact, was a 
malady which had raised its head even 
in the last few years of the 19th century, 
anj one of the main objects for which 
the Indian Jute Mills Association 
(IJMA) came into being was the regu¬ 
lation of production by limiting the 
hours of work in the factories. Thus 
from 1932 through the inter-war period 
restrictions on the hours of work had to 
be imposed twice, flret by the UMA it¬ 
self and then in 1938, after a year of re¬ 
laxation which led to stock accumulation 
and unhealthy competition from mills 
outside the UMA, by the Government 
which prohibited through an ordinance 
work beyond ^ hours a week. All the 
mills had to' Join tbe IJMA'and 20 per 


cent of the looms had to be sealed even 
as jute cultivation was restricted. 

Came the second world war, and the 
demand boost along with higher prices. 
The Government encouraged the mills 
to work 60 hours a week. But the boom 
was short-lived; following Pearl Harbour 
and especially whein India’s jute belt 
almost became a danger zone, an Ameri¬ 
can technical mission recommended 
closure of certain types of mills, but the 
industry opted for restricted production 
as before. 

The fluctuations in the fortunes of 
the Indian jute'industry continued fol¬ 
lowing Independence and the Partition, 
when nearly 75 per cent of India’s jute- 
growing area went to East Bengal, in 
Pakistan, even as most of the mills re¬ 
mained on the Indian territory. This, of 
course, gave a stimulus to efforts towards 
increased jute producFion through both 
extensive and intensive cultivation. 
Acute paucity meant spiralling prices 
and an incentive to larger productive 
effort. But, as is the tendency in most 
agriculture-based industries, jute since 
1952-53. when the supply position started 
becoming comfortable, has been the vic¬ 
tim of the vicious circle, periodically 
aggravated by the vagaries of the 
monsoon, of prices chasing the goods 


Pakistan which has built considerable 
jute manufacturing capacity over the 
years and has had the advantage, being 
a late-comer, of installing more produc¬ 
tive modem machines as against India's 
old factories crying for modemisatiem. 
Indian jute goods also have to contend 
with synthetics such as polypropylene 
which have already shown promise of 
being an effective substitute to Jute. 

Continuous improvement Jn the 
quality of the fibre and product diversi¬ 
fication are the two major means by 
which the jHite industry can hope to sus¬ 
tain its competitiveness both against 
other jute-producing countries and 
against the avalanche of polymers. The 
Fourth Plan development programme for 
jute which seeks to increase jute pro¬ 
duction through intensive cultivation 
over large areas, extension of double¬ 
cropping in irrigated areas, introduction 
,of high-yielding strains, and evolution 
of early maturing varieties and better 
seeds, also proposes better retting faci¬ 
lities to achieve better quality fibre. 
With a financial outlay of around Rs 7 
crores the Fourth Plan hopes to achieve 
a production target of 74.2 lakh bales of 
jute and 17 lakh bales of mesta. The 
Government has recently set up a Jute 


Total loom-shrtiigth as on January 1, 1968 


llroad looms Oth«r looms Total looms 


i 937 
1.312 


Associaiton Mills *. 

In West Bengal 
Outside West Bezigai 

Total (IJMA) 

Mills ootsido UNL\ : 

In West Bengal 
Outside 'West Bengal 

Total (outside UMA) 

Grand Total 


followed by goods chasing tbe 
prices. With production falling short of 
demand, the country has had to import 
some quantities of raw jute to feed the 
factories. 

This situation Is hardly conducive 
to the health of an industry which 
accounts fdr Rs 87 crores by way of 
capital employed, imoVides employment 
in its 90 mills to some 2.5 lakh people 
and exports more thrtn 76 , per cent of 
its pmduction. It ha# constantly to guard 
its competitivenes# tn the worM-marw 
kets. TOe 



Development Corporation charged with 
the task of improving the qu^ty and 
productivity of jute as also of the mar¬ 
keting system. » 

If on the success of this progr#inme.; 
would .depend to a large extent the Jute 
industiys capacl^ to sustain it# coitn- 
petitiveness in the immediate; future^ : 
the industry’s own effort# to auipQMint its.« 
export performance ibrougli divwr^fica-. 
tion of production will largei;!^ deterndne \ 
„ lts ability to at leai^i'a i;>ait:p^^ 
^resources needed to it# p^ 

iind face the fui^ wi^ 
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THOMAS DUFF & CO. (INDIA) PRIVATE LTD. 

3, CLIVE ROW 
CALCUTTA-! 

AGENTS /N ;N0/A 
OF 

THE SAMNUGGUR JUTE FACTORY COMPANY LTD. 

THE TITAGHUR JUTE FACTORY COMPANY LTD. 

THE VICTORIA JUTE COMPANY LTD. 

Manufacturers and Shippers of all types of Jute Goods 


THE ANGUS COMPANY LIMITED 

3. CLIVE ROW 
CALCUTTA-1 

ANGUS JUTE WORKS 

BHADRESWAR 

Agents for Isthmian Lines, Inc., New York 



GAGALBHAI JUTE MILLS 

DIVISION OF MAFATLAI. GAGALBHAI & CO. P. LTD. 

HIMALAYA HOUSE 
38 ChowringhM Road 
Calcutta-16 

Manufacturers of Carpet Backing, Hessian Cloth, Sacking Cloth and 
Bags, Twine, D.W. Tarpaulin, Canvas, Cotton Bagging and Decorative 
Fabrics. 

t^igniin: “HITSAGAR” ‘ ' Telex: (021)322 Telephone; 240023/4/5 
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! 

1 Sookmgii 1 

1 lleMian* 

j Csipet li4o3ri|igv ^; 

19d4-flff 1 

1969-70 j 

1964-65 '{ 

1969-70 1 

1964.65 


(a; IndiH 

! 2A8.7 

55.8 

479.7 

262.7 

106.2 1 

B04.» 

(fr) FakutUuv ., .. . . j 

153.2 

242.3 

66.4 

202.6 

6.6 

32.7 

(f ) ToImI (a j M 

411.9 

298.1 

546.1 

465.3 

116.8 

S^T.d 

(d) India’s sharo m (<•) 

62.8 

23.0 

87.8 

56.^ 

_ 

94.3 

( 

} 


tion. Thui, between 1964*65 and 1969-70 
India’s share of jute goods significantly 
came down from 80 per cent to 58 per 
cent. 

If the export data for the period 
April to September 1970 is any guide, 
the share of our jute goods is still declin¬ 
ing and continues to cause concern. The 
share of sackings gone do\^n to 19 
per cent, that of liassians and carpet 
backing to 49 per cent and 71 per cent 
respectively. In short, India lost Us 
sacking market a few yeais back. The 
hessian market has already been reduced 
to 50 per cent. The same fate is likely 
td await the carpet ba(*king 

On the other hand Pakistan expanded 
her broadloom capacity very rapidly. 


T|iblc 2: Number of strikes uod man-hours lost in 
« the jute industry 


Ynar 


XuniVwr of 
Htnkosy 
IciokcmtH 

Manduium 

lost 

(thousands) 

J _ 

- 

— 

- - - 

1959 . 


124 

3.273 

1960 .. 


58 

6,400 

1961 


87 

6.428 

lt )62 . 


n 

4,040 

1^63 .. 


15 

2.104 

1964 .. 


86 

5,870 

196.5 .. 


! 30 

, 5,600 

1966 . . 


146 

‘ 11..595 

1967 .. 


139 

7.650 

1968 ,. 


101 

7,307 

11^69 .. 


122 

11,017 


_ 


— 

Further, the 

profit margin 

on carpet 


bjicking in respect of Pakistan Jute Indus¬ 
try is very high compared to that enjoyed 
by the Indian Industry. On the top of 


this, the manufactuier from Pakistan, at 
present, making a profit of %35 per cent by 
virtue of the •export bonus voucher sys¬ 
tem and the low cost of raw jute. 'ITiis 
system has given a tremendous advantage 
to the manufacturer from Pakistan over 
his counterpart from India. Presently, the 
profit margin in Indian jute textiles is 
barely 5-7 per cent depending upon the 
prices of raw jute. According to industry 
circles, even if the jute industry forgoes 
its profit margin of 5-7 per cent and the 
Government on their part forgoes the ex¬ 
port revenue of Rs 300 per tonne of jute 
good.s, the Indian jute goods would be 
cheaper by only about 10-15 per cent. How¬ 
ever, even j^nder these circumstances, 
Pakistan jut® goods*, would stUl remain 
cheaper by about "*20 per cent as long as 
the export bonus voucher system continues 
in Pakistan. v 

Of late, because of the present chaos 
in jute, exports from Pakistan have fallen 
and continue to fall. Indian jute industry 
should regard this »tuation as a blessing 
m disguise and gear up itself to fill up the 
void m the world market. 


Fortunately for India, the overall 
availability of raw Jute and mesta during 
1971-72 would be around 86 laldi balea> 
Therefore, it should be possible to raise 
the average monthly production pf Julfe 
goods to 1 lakh tonne from the present 
level of 90,000 tonnes. However, increased 
production would not be sufficient to boost 
up the Indian jute exports unless our jute 
goods are competitive enough to attract 
buyers who have been purchasing from 
Pakistan. This problem will assume' 
added significance in case Pakistan de¬ 
values her rupee in the near future. 
In that event, the Pakistani jute 
goods would be cheaper than what 
they are at present. Therefore, maxi^ 
mum utilisation of the present instal¬ 
led capacity by the jute industry, good, 
labour management relations, availability 
of raw jute at lower prices are some of the 
major problems which need immediate 
attention. 

Daring recent years the synthetic 
materials mainly based on polypropylene 
have emerged as major competitors of jute' 
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Carpet backing, decorative fabrics, linoleum hessian, polythene and paper-lined jute bags, are some of 
the quality jute products exported in recent years. The Mills, with over a century in the jute 
manufacturing industry backed by up-to-date machinery, efficient quality control methods and 
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While lo the fifties the ittSin thiiemt^^^ 
goods ^ was trom the increased UBe of hwlk 
handling techniques in the adVimced coun- 
trie-s, during the sixties the raidii, develop¬ 
ment of petrochemical industry has re¬ 
sulted in making available synthetic 
materials at a price cheap enough to make 
them compete effectively with the lute 
goods. Polypropylene sacks have come in 
general use and even in rft^eet of can)et 
backing the synthetic materials ate now 
favoured. As a result of these factors, the 
world demand for Jute goods^ during ihe 
recent years, had been more or less 
stagnant if not declining. This is evident , 
from the fact that the combined exports of 
jute textiles from India and Pakistan were 
about 9 per cent lower in 1909-70 than in 
1964-65. 

Any export promotion scheme must 
take this basic fact into account. Apart 
from the question of maintaining or en¬ 
larging the share of India in the world 
market, the basic problem to be faOecf by 
the Jute industry, whether in India or else¬ 
where, is to check the inroads of synthetics. 
The remedy obviously lies in enhancing 
the competitiveness of the Jute goods in 
terms of price and quality. Quality jute 
goods must be offered to foreign buyers at 
attractive prices. Apart from the question 
of the extent of support from public ex¬ 
chequer by way of reduction of export 
duties or grant of export subsidies, the 
industry should turn its attention to keep¬ 
ing the cost rise in check through 
modernisation. 

While the modernisation programme in 
the spinning sector has been completed, 
much remains to be done in respect of 
modernisation of the weaving sector. 
Whether this is due to paucity of funds 
as contended by the spokesmen of the in¬ 
dustry, or due to lack of interest as con¬ 
tended by the Government circles is a moot 
point. However, the very survival of the 
jute industry in export market, dejpends 
upon to its ability and will to control the 
rise in cost. 

However, it should not be construed to 
mean that the industry by its own efforts 
can overcome all the quite heavy odds 
which are ranged against it- The stabilisa¬ 
tion of wage bill and prices of raw jute 
can come only through the co-operation 
of the Govemjnent. It should be noted that 
the raw materials and wages taken toge¬ 
ther constitute 85 per cent of the total 
cost of production. 

Cost-stabilisation and cost^reduction 
need to be supplemented by a policy of 
diversification aiming at a higher output of 
sophisticated items. Granting that it may 
not be possible for the Indian Jute industry 
to compete in the international market in 
respect of such un^phistlcated items likd 
sackings either because the synthetic sub^ 
stitutes are cheaper in terms of price and 
quality, the superior technologic^ base of 
the Indian Jute industry can be advanta^ 
geodsly utilised to produce sophiaficated 
products such as decorative goods lor 
which unfulfilled demand may exist. Th^ 
recent experience with the carpet backiiig 
shows clearly that the jute Jndustiry mu$ 
keep way ahead of the main competitor, 
namely^ Pakistan by deiihBlhp^ neiy 
ducts which employ cdi^eM pxodom^, 
methods^ not easy to by iniii% 

tainii^i this iypo oi 
ship ban we rtiiahi leadhMi 
the wqfH miorkeia^/ . 
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JUTE STATISTICS 


Exports of jute gootls from (ndisi and Pakistan: 1964-65 to 1969-7® 

(’000 toaiwa) 




Sackings 



Hessians 



Carp*'t hacking 


Total jute goods (including others) 


India 

Pakistan 

Total 

India's i 
share ; India 
(percent); 

’ t 

j 

Pakistan; Total 

1 

; India's j 1 

' shiire > India ! Pakistani Total 
j(percont)j j | 

India's 

share 

(f»erc.ent) 

India 

Pakistan 

. 

Total 

India'a 

share 

(percent) 

1964-66 .. 

268.7 

163.2 

411.9 

62.8 

479.7 

66.4 

546.1 

87.8 

109.2 i 

6.6 

113.8 

94.3 

950.2 

283.1 

1,183.3 

80.3 

1965-66 .. 

248.0 

192.2 

440.2 

56.3 

456.2 

85.6 

64J.8 

84.2 

100.2 1 

13.4 

113.6 

1 88 2 

895,2 

302.4 

1,198.0 

74.8 

1966-67 .. 

180.7 

248.6 

424.3 

42.6 

360.2 

96.2 

450.4 

78.9 

134.2 

19.8 

154.0 

87.1 

734.1 

370.6 

1.104.7 

1.143.7 

66,5 

1967-68 .. 

167.1 

239.1 

396.2 

39.7 

3«.'i.4 

112.6 

497.9 

77.4 

150.2 1 

23.S 

175.7 

i 85.6 

751.4 

392.3 

66.7 

1968-69 .. 

> 83.3 

229.3 

312.6 

20.6 

310.0 

106.7 

416.7 

74.4 

199.5 1 

26.7 

226.2 

88.2 

630.1 

449.4 

1,099.6 

69.1 

1969-70 .. 

i 56.8 

242.3 

398.1 

23.0 

262.7 

202.6 

46.'>.3 

36.5 

204.8 1 

.32.7 

237.5 

86.2 

568.8 

1 606.7 

1,074.6 

62.9 

Apr.*Sept. 
1970-71 .. 

27.9 

! 116.6 

144.5 

19.3 

119.7 

123.2 

242.9 

49.3 

! 

i 

47.6 1 

19.2 

66.8 

1 71.3 

227.1 

277.4 

i 604.6 

45.0 

1969*70 .. 

27,1 

123.1 

160.2 

!_1 

18.0 

122.1 

96.3 

218.4 

55.9 

107.0 

15.2 

122.2 

87.6 

200.3 

152.2 

442.6 

65.6 


'SOXniOE ; 1. For Indio ; Director General of Commercial Intelligence, Calcutta, MoiUhly Statinlk^ of Fortign Trade of hktia, various iaguos. 

2, For Pakistan : Pokisiaa Jute Manufaoturers Associat ion. 


Growth of jute textiles industry: 1951-52 to 1969-70 

(’(>00 tonnes) 


Tear ending June 


Hessian 

Sacking 

Others * 

r 

Total 

1951-52 



316 

616 

29 

960 

1062-63 



353 

519 

34 

900 

1963-64 



397 

452 

31 

880 

1964-06 



406 

566 

39 ' 

l.OJl 

1056-56 



410 

633 

70 

1.113 

1956.57 .. / 



43.7 

536 

71 1 

1,042 

1957-58 



398 

600 

69 

1.073 

1958-59 



453 

518 

86 1 

1,0.57 

1959-60 



457 

539 

06 , 

1,092 

1960-61 



372 

533 

118 i 

1.023 

1961-62 



414 

509 

146 j 

1.060 

1962-63 



515 

532 

171 i 

1,218 

1963-64 



534 

496 1 

220 ! 

1,249 

1964-66 



527 1 

674 1 

1 219 1 

1,320 

1966-66 



488 

548 ! 

1 

! 191 1 

1,227 

1966-67 



443 

608 

: 201 1 

1.152 

1967-68 



> 451 

458 

! 232 i 

1.141 

1966-69 


* . j 

317 

332 

: 283 

932 

1969^70 

1. !• 


341 

877 

1 250 j 

068 

Annual compound rate of growth between : 
(percent) 

(a) 1961-62 to 1964-66 . 

j 

1 4.02 

1 —0.56 

: 

) 16.82 I 

2.51 

(6) 1964*66 to 1969*70 .. 

.. 

j —6.89 

i —7.07 

2.66 1 

—6.01 

( 0 ) 1961*52 to 1969*71 .. 

.. 

j 0.43 

j —2,71 

I 12.7 ! 

1 1 

0.06 


I^OTBS : (1) FigufM from Fobruary 1900 onwards relate to production at bale point and not at loom 
pomt AS has been the practice prior to February 1969. 

(9) The jato goods statistics arc based on repUea received and represent all members of the 
Association and other non-members. 

SOUBOBS t (1) Foe the peiiod 1951*62 to 1968-69, Indian Jute Milk Association. Report of the Committee 
for the ySn* ended aist December 1969, Cakutta 1, 1970. 

• (9)^ FVwr 1909*79, Indian Jute Mills Association, Production of Jute Qooda—Monthly return^ 
Caloiiita (various returns). 


Share of exports of Jute goods in India’s total 
exports: (1960*61 to 1969-79) 

(At post-devaluation rate; Rs crOroi) 


Year 

Jute 

goods 

exports 

Total 

exports 

Share of 
jute good 
exports id 
the total 
exports, 
(per cent) 

1960-61 

212.0 

1,011.8 

21.1 

1961-62 

228.0 

1,040.4 

31.9 

1962-63 

245.2 

1,079.4 

22.7 

1963-64 

247.9 

1.349.4 

19.8 

1964-65 

263.5 

1,285.7 

20.6 

1965-66 

287.9 

1,268.9 

22.7 

1966-67 

249.5 

1,156.5 

21.6 

1967-68 .i 

1 284.1 

1,198.7 

19.5 , 

1968-69 

218.0 

1,867 8 

16.1 , 

1969-70 

208.0 

1.413.2 

14.6 ; 

April-November 



12.1 i 

1970-71 

120.3 

997.9 

1969-70 

141.8 

j 923.7 

15.4 1 


NOTE : For comparability of data, the oxpoH 
figures for thn years 1960-61 to 1965-06 
were adjusted because of the devaluation 
of Indian rupee ou Juno 0, 1966. 

SOURCES: 1. Government of India, Economic 
iS^*rvoy 2969^70 and 1970*72, 

2. Beaerve Bank of India, Repork ^ 
Currmey and Finance 2908*09 ufSt 

im-ro, I' 







































Jute Mills, Natitinal Tobacco 
iSWMWttgt 1 and 2, Old Court House Cromer, 

pi?*?!: •’■ 

r£y!‘Alestandra Jute Mills Ltd, McLckxl 
Hetaji Subhas Road, Calcutta. 
Alliance Jute Mills Co Ltd, P.O. 
p^Bklal, 2i-Par2^as, 

^/-AnglbJndia, Jute Mills Co Ltd, P.O. 
F^^tdal West Bengal. 


• Alilgus Jute Works, 3. Clive Row, 

;r. The Auckland Jute Co Ltd, Chartered 
Buildings. Calcutta*!. 

[:* Bally Jute Co Ltd, 15. India Exchange 
iipiaoe,.Calcutta,. 

Jute 'tibU’dVM No 2, 15. India 
pxehmue Bi^e* Calcutta, 
ii He Barnagore Jijrte .Pactor^ Co Ltd, 

." ’ Belvedere Jute MiHs Co Ltd, P. O. 


lik V Jute Mill . Co Ltd. Sibpone, 

h. ....r-r- . ■ • ' 




.Chatnpdany Jjiite. Co Ltd, ^ Jfettjt 
Subhas Road, Calfsitjt^ 

. Chitavalsah Jiit# Mills Co 4 
Netaii Subhas Road, Calcutta. . \ r . J -- 

Clive Mills Co Lt^ 43/1, Garden Reai*, 
24^Parganas. 

The Dalhousifc Jute Co Ltd, Chattered 
Bank Buildings, Calciatta-l. 

The Eastern Manufacturing Co. Ltd, 
McLeod House, 3^ Netaji- Subhas Road,, 
Calcutta-1. 

The Empire Jute Co Ltd. 3, Nelaji 
Subhas Hoad. Calcutta. 

Port Gloster Industries Lid, 21, Strand 
Road, Calcutfca-1» , 

The Fort William Co Ltd, Sibpur, 
Howrah. 

Gagaibhai Jute Mills, P.O. Sijbena, 
Ulberia, Dist. Howrah. 

The Ganges Manufacturing Co Ltd, 
18, Rabindra Sarani, Calcutta-1. 

Gaya Cotton and Jute Mills Ltd, Gaya, 
Bihar. » 
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Epic Bui}.dLn|^' 

Street. Calcutta.-’^'' 

Mafatlal Ga^albhar j^t#; 

Howrah: , • ’ 

Mahabir Jute 
Gorakhpur, Uttar 
Megna Mills Qo 
Calcutu. ^ 

Nafar Chandra Jute 
kinara, 24rParganas, ^ 

N'aihati Jute Mills .Co 
Naihati, 24-Pai:gaiias.. ' 

^ Na^arpara Jute Mii2t| 

. National Co Ltd, 18A, 

Calcutta. 

Nellitnarla Jute -MUla Ce- 
House, 3, Netaji Subhas Rriad;\’Ci||g^^;fe^ 
New Central Jute Mlllg^ 

Clive Row, Calcutta-1. ' 

Northbrook Jiite Co 
Champdany, Baidyabati. 

Bengal. 

The Nuddea MiDg Co 
Place, Calctitta.1. '• • 

Orient Jute . Mills . Cp^i? 

Budge, -^4»Parganas. ’’’ ', 

^ l^estdency Jute 

Reliance Jute MlUfT' Cb:;- 
bourne Road, Calcuttari;- ■. 

Samhuggur 
Bhardeswar. Hboghly 

Shre^e Attibica.. 

PO. Belurmath, 

THaghur No 1 Jutip 
Pargarias, ' . •' 0 a,vSvj. 
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indabrator Limited 

Statement of the Chairman, Mr. J. V. Pate/ 


P'OLLOWING Is the statement of the 
* Chairman, Mr J. V. Platel to the Mem- 
hera on the occasion of the 7th Annual 
General Meeting of the Company held in 
Bombay on June 17, 1971: 

It gives me pleasure to welcome you 
all to this 7th Annual General Meeting of 
our Company The Directors’ Report and 
the audited Statement of Accounts for the 
year 1970 have been in your hands for 
sometime and with your permission I 
shall take them as read We are meeting 
this time soon after the budget proposals 
have been presented to the Parliament 
and it would be proper if we could briefly 
acquaint you with the likely effect of the 
budget proposals on our company. Those 
aspects of the budget proposals which 
affect us directly concern the proposal to 
increase the rate of surtax on company 
profits from 25 per cent to 30 per cent in 
case of chargeable profits m excess of 15 
per cent of the capital We would also be 
affected by the reduction proposed in the 
special tax exemption enjoyed by priority 
industries from 8 per cent to 5 per cent of 
the profits, though our industry continues 
to be on the list of priority industries 
This would mean that we would have to 
pay considerably higher taxes fiom the 
next year, assuming of course that the 
company continues to peiform at the cui- 
rent level. These prciposals plus the with¬ 
drawal of development lebate after 31st 
March 1974 v-ould undoubtedly have a 
somewhat discoui aging effect on the 
industry in general If the aim of the bud¬ 
get is to accelerate industrial growth it is 
to be seen if these proposals would contri¬ 
bute to that cause 

The working of the company during the 
year 1970 was reasonably satisfactory, the 
company continuing its growth at a fairly 
rapid rate Its sales increased by about 50 
per cent. The company continued to widen 
Its product base, and in addition to the 
standard range of shot blasting equipment 
It also made several special purpose mac¬ 
hines. These included a shot blasting 
machine to clean steel bars for the Mysore 
Iron and Steel Co Ltd equipped with 4 
Wheelabrator wheels The company also 
made shot peening machines for use in 
the manufacture of springs The quality 
of our equipment was maintained at a high 
level and we are glad to report general 
customers satisfaction with our equipment 

The financial position of the company 
continued to be satisfactory A sum of 
Rs 6,49,4^ was added to the reserves, the 
total reserves now amount to Rs 19,03,240 
as against our equity capital of Rs 14,58,470 
This further strengthening of the com¬ 
pany's financial position would no doubt 
be found gratifying by you all. The 
Directors have after due consideration 
decided to recommend a dividend of 15 
per cent. A part of this dividend, namely 
17.68 per cent, is Ux free. Shareholders 
will recall that last year the company paid 
a 12 per cent dividend in addition to a 2:1 
bonus issue. 

During the year the company took 
ow fijll sales responsibility for marketing 


it*^ products all over the countiy Pait of 
the territory was earlier looked after by 
selling agents The company was able to 
do this by participating m the Central 
Sales Association established by New 
Standard Engineering Co Ltd, and Com¬ 
panies of our Group As a result of this 
airangemenl, our Company now has at its 
disposal the full infrastructure of the all- 
India marketmg facilities that are being 
established, including branches and re¬ 
presentatives all over the country This 
should enable us to leach our customers 
promptly and render effective after sales 
service Very recently we have begun to 
stock spare parts in our branches as a fur¬ 
ther measure to give better service to our 


customers As you know, spare parts are 
a vei*y vital item for the shot blasting 
equipment 

With a leafconably good order book, 
the outlook for the current year appears 
to be satisfactory 

Before I conclude I would like to 
place on lecord our sincere thanks for the 
understanding and assistance we have 
received from our partners, Wheelabrator 
Corporation. USA and Tilghman Wheela- 
biator Ltd, UK On behalf of the other 
Directors and on my behalf, I would like 
to thank the staff and workers of the com¬ 
pany for their hardwork and devotion to 
duty. I now propose that the audited state¬ 
ment of accounts and Directors’ Report be 
adopted and passed 

Note This does riot purport to be the 
record of thp proceedings of the Seventh 
Annual General Meeting of the Company. 


No one undersfands a woman 
like we do 

Provocative prints in polyester/cotton, Swiss 
voiles and full voiles. Also, matching cholis in 60 
shades of rubiya^ 120 shades of Nevlene (poplins) 
and sateens, and 40 shades 
of pofyester/cotton BOMBAY DYEING 
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Alembic Chemical Works 
Company Limited 

BARODA 


»T‘HE following: is the speech of Shrl 
^ K. B. Amin^ Chainnan, Boai*il of 
Directors, at the 64th Annual General 
Meeting, 17th June 1971: 

Ladies and GENTUiMtN, 

I have ^rcat pleasure m welcoming 
you to the G4th Annual General Meeting 
of the Company. 

The Accounts for the year ended 
31st December, 1970 and Directors’ Rexxirt 
have been circulated to you and with your 
piermission, I shall take them as read. 
You will observe from these that your 
Company continued to maintain the rate 
of growth in turnover. 

While maintaining its pace of growth, 
your Company has always kept m view 
the need for making available new and 
better drugs and to make them available 
where needed through a wide and efficient 
network for distribution In thus direc¬ 
tion, the commencement, during the year, 
of the manufacture of two antibiotics viz. 
Streptomycin and Erythromycin are worth 
mentioning. The next one would be 
Kanamycin. In the distribution of goods 
We have reached out to the rural centres 
to a larger extent than was hitherto 
possible. Inspite of the frequent and 
persistent uncertainties in obtaining raw 
materials, the Company, I am glad to say, 
has been able to satisfy, by and large, the 
demand ,for quality goods. Tn this task, 
while there arose a necessity to maintain 
larger stocks of material, the facilities for 
credit and finance became moie and more 
difficult to arrange for. The nationalisa¬ 
tion of the major commercial banks and 
the subsequent directive.s regarding the 
grant of facilities to larger industnal units 
like yours are affecting ,the pattern of 
corporate financing. The transition in this, 
as in all others, has been trying. Tho 
paucity of finance is accompanied and 
aggiivated by higher cost of borrowings. 

The overall economic situation in our 
country has over the past few yeans im¬ 
proved and stabilised. Agricultural pro¬ 
duction has made good progress In the 
industnal sphere, a number of linkage 
products and services have been developed, 
so that the major industries can expand 
and diversify production without suffer¬ 
ing setbacks and delays a,s they used to, 
earlier. The general perspective, there¬ 
fore, is such that the economy is poised 
for rapid, smooth and sustained growth. 
It, however, has nf-t been able to ‘take off’ 
because sf>me proretiutsites in term.s of 
government pt>Ucy and appmach are not 
satisfied: and the mfmentum built up so 
far ijj likely to be spent <md dissipfited. 
If this happens, wq would have an in¬ 
duced recession, thanks to the lack of 
imaginative and pc'Sitive policies on the 
part of government rather than to the 
'xinstramts and limitations of our economy 
itself. 


The proposals of the budget presented 
by the Finanie Minister are not designed 
to lift us out of .stagnation. 

Excise as a form of taxation has been 
a very popular instrument for raising 
revenue with governments. Because of 
the easiness with which it can be raised 
there is a tendency to bring more com¬ 
modities under it or to enhance the rat^ 
on existing articles or to take resort to 
both. This IS done with a view to pull in 
the revenue without any serious con¬ 
sideration as to its other wider implica¬ 
tions. The high level of these rates make.s 
the use of the.se articles prohibitive. Also 
m cases like the excise on capital goods, 
the means of production themselves are 
subjected to a crippling levy. Whatever 
may be the objectives of an excise levy, it 
surely was never meant to be a punitive 
measure to prohibit consumption of cer¬ 
tain. categories of articles, nor should it, 
by its very nature, be an impediment to 
higher production because excise thrives 
on higher production. Instances of such 
ill-considered excise levies are many. The 
heavy excise of over 5<3L per cent on re¬ 
frigeration units used in industry is one 
instance. The high rale of 66 per cent on 
air-condUioners in a country of climatic 
extremes is prohibitive and is a levy on 
efficiency. The rate of 53 per cent for in¬ 
dustnal refrigeration units cuts at the 
roots of industrial production and employ¬ 
ment. Further, what was once regarded 
as a luxury soon becomes a common man’s 
necessity. Surely betterment of life is 
what We all strive for. How'ever, when 
industries try to make this possible and 
bnng some of the good things of life with¬ 
in the leach of the people, the tax gatherer 
promptly steps in and pulls the things back 
out of their reach Such exercises in 
frustration have become hardy annuals^m 
our budgets. 

Any excise levy which increases costs 
and curtails production leads to an aggra¬ 
vation of the inflationary situation already 
threatening our economy. I submit, there¬ 
fore, that there must be a c*eiling on the 
rate of excise duty say, at 20 per cent. 
Industrial equipment should be com¬ 
pletely freed from excisi* and be relieved 
from this additional load, particularly 
when high costs are pricing out so many 
of our potential exports in international 
markets. 

Much has been said recently about 
the inconvenience caused to industry by 
the canalisation of imports. What I would 
like to point out, however, is the danger 
of indiscreet imports being made. And in¬ 
discriminate imports would be against the 
interest of the domestic production and 
indigenous development of materials, and 



would dampen the tempo seif-reUanoe 
and import substitution which we have 
sought to build up over the years. We 
already have a paradoxical spisctacle of 
the imports of penicillin being made while 
indigenous manufacturers like us are ask¬ 
ed to export it. An added curious aspect 
is that your Company is not even allowed 
to expand its capacities. 

Price control in a specific sector of 
the national industrial nexus is pnma 
foicie unfair and is also difficult to man¬ 
age. It is unmanageable because the 
official machinery, whoso acquaintance 
with the specific and general situation of 
an industry is already inadequate is bur¬ 
dened with a mandate which may be 
characterised by political prejudice, as it 
was in the case of the Drug Prioes Con¬ 
trol Order. It is unfair because the scheme 
of control is arbitrai'ily worked out and 
operated m such way that the prices of 
end products are fixed while the costs 
every other input a^e allowed to rise un¬ 
checked. Ironically enough, this was im¬ 
posed on perhaps the only industry ip 
India wherein the industry kept its own 
prices in check while the prices of every 
other industrial product were going up. 
The present price control order, however, 
is a fact of life and the industry is some¬ 
how adjusting itself to its peculiarities 
and hardsliips. One would hope and 
strongly urge that in the light of this 
experience, Government does not indulge 
in any further exercises and experiments 
in this direction. Experience shows that 
price control can be only a temporary 
measure and a palliative to be utilised 
only in special conditions. In the long 
run, selling prices will depend on costa 
Costs can be reduced only if production js 
allowed to grow. There must, therefore, 
be lesser constraints on production and 
there should be no procedural delays in 
sanctioning new or increased capacities. 
The long delays in sanctioning the expan¬ 
sion programme for^ increased capacities 
in our antibiotics an4 the antitussive are 
glaring examples in our case. We under¬ 
stand that similar is the experience of 
most other manufacturers. If there are no 
hurdles and handicaps to increased pro¬ 
duction, We have greater competition and 
a basic drive to greater efficiency and cost- 
consciousness. And better results will be 
achieved thus than through any system of 
ngid and detailed price control. One can 
only hope that an appreciation of this plaiA 
truth will be more widespread and will 
influence all governmental action here¬ 
after. 

Before I conclude, you would like me 
to express our appreciation of the hard 
work willingly put ui by all the workers 
and members of the staff both at Baroda 
and at the various centres for distribution 
situated all over the country. I thank my 
colleagues on the Board for their guidance 
throughout the yean. 

I now commend the Annual Accounts 
and Directors’ Report for your considera¬ 
tion. 

does not purport to fie minutes of 
the^meetinig^ 
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Tribeni Tissues Limited 


STATEMENT of the Chairman, Mr A. K. 
^ Sea at the Twenty-fifth Annuaf 
General Meeting of the Shareholders of 
Tribeni Tissues Limited held at its Regis¬ 
tered Office at Calcutta on the 18th June, 
1971: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I extend a hearty welcome to you all 
who have found time to attend this 
Twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
your Company. It will be of interest to 
you to know that this meeting takes place 
in the Silver Jubilee year of Company 
which was formed in the year 1946. 
event like this constitutes a milestone m 
the history of an organisation. As we look 
back we see the long distance wo have 
covered and as we look forward, the future 
beckons us with promise of further 
progress. 

To review developments over the last 
year a Leftist United Front Government 
which assumed power in W^st Bengal 
after the mid-term elections in Fcbruaiy 
1969 vacated office with the re.signation of 
the Chief Minister in March 1970; this was 
followed by declaration of President s 
Rule over the Stale and dissolution of the 
Assembly. However, unsettled conditions 
still continued and economic growth and 
progress of industry in the State were 
adversely affected by the deteriorating 
law and order situation and labour unrest. 
Let us hope that with restoration of the 
Parliamentary form of government in the 
State as a result of mid-term elections 
held 'in March 1971, all political parties 
will endeavour to bring about a climate of 
stability and orderliness so that West Ben¬ 
gal may also participate in and derive 
benefit from the economic and industrial 
revival in the country, of which there are 
now unmistakable signs. 


The decisive victory which the party 
led by the Prime Minister won in mid-term 
election to the Lok Sabha held in March 
1971 should facilitate implementation of 
the Government’s programme for urgent 
economic development and social reform. 
Thi" should also lead to increasingly 
favourable conditions for greater invest¬ 
ments so that there may be accelerated 
growth in industrial activities and 
employment. However. I should 
that our expectations in this regard have 
suffered some set-back from the 
announced budget proposals for 1971-72, 
later in this statement I shall deal with 
certain main features which are likely to 


affect your Company. 


Just when industry and commerce in 
the country as a w^hole, and West Bengal 
in particular, were beginning to look for¬ 
ward to a period of stability after the 
recent elections, the events in Bangla 
Desh across the border have cast theifi 
shadows over the entire country. Millions 
of evacuees are pouring into the country. 
West Bengal and some of the neighbouring 
States are confronted, as a result, with an 
enormous task of providihg food and shel¬ 
ter to these terror-stricken people. This 
has ad494 a new dimension to ow prob¬ 
lems ijftd our economy and society are 
terfiai attain. 


It is against this background that the 
performance of your Company during the 
year 1970 and its future outlook should be 
considered. 

Sales 

In 1970 the benefit of the third paper 
making machine installed at Tribeni Mill 
towards the end of 1969 began to be felt 
and sales for the year, at Hs 5.44 crores, 
were 26.15 per cent higher than in 1969. 
Demand for the Company’s products con¬ 
tinued at a very high level but unfortu¬ 
nately the full potential of the additional 
machinery could not be achieved during 
the year. In my statement last year I 
mentioned that unfavourable labour condi¬ 
tions had resulted in a complete shut-down 
of the newly installed machine until March 
1970 and that production on the two older 
machines had also been affected. While, 
initially, production improved quite 
steadily after the settlement with the 
Union in March, further progre.ss was 
impeded by State-wide hartals and the 
go-slow tactics adopted by certain sections 
of workers. At the end of the year output 
was also restricted by an unfortunate 
breakdown of the main drive motor of the 
third machine, but in this case the result¬ 
ant loss was met by a claim for about Rs 6 
lakh.s under a loss of profits insurance 
policy. 

I am pleased to say^Ahat 1970 was an¬ 
other good year for exports, and, in spite 
of shipping difficulties during the year 
arising from labour problems and strikes 
at Calcutta docks, export sales, at Rs 95.48 
lakhs, showed a substantial improvement 
over the 1969 figures, rising by Rs 12.40 
lakhs. 

Profit, Taxation and Dividend 

The profit before taxation for the 
year amounted to Rs 1,15,16,193 against 
Rs 1,07,73,940 for the previous year. 
Although, as already mentioned, sales 
were higher in 1970, the increase was not 
sufficient to make any significant contribu¬ 
tion to the profits of the Company because 
of a number of interruptions in production. 

Provision for taxation, for the year 
1970 amounted to Rs 50,15,000 compared 
to Rs 14,20,000 for the year 1969. The lower 
tax liability in 1969 was, as you will recall, 
due to a substantial claim for develop¬ 
ment rebate because of the installation of 
the third machine. 

Transfer to Development Re^t<e Re. 
serve during the year under review was 
Rs 3,01,257 (previous year Rs 47,28,842) 
and transfer from Development Rebate 
Reserve amounted to Rs 1,58,222 (previous 
year Rs .5,30,224). After adding a small 
surplus brought forward from the previous 
year, the profit available for appropria¬ 
tions amounted to Rs 63,58,695 gainst 
Rs 79,97.291 in the previous year. During 
the year 1970 the Company paid an interim 
dividend of 7 per cent which absorbs a 
sum of Rs 26.68.148, Of the balance a sum 
of Rs 947 has been transferred to Capital 
Reserve and Rs 38,89,600 to General 
Reserve. 

On 27th October 1970 the tot and 
final of Rs per share was meae on 


11,39,120 equity shares issued to the public 
at the end of 1969. Your Directors, after 
a careful consideration of the Company's 
present and future resources, dei^ided to 
recommend the payment, out of General 
Reserve, of a final dividend of 8 per cent 
subject to tax, on the paid-up value of 
48,81,200 equity shares, making a total of 
15 per cent for the year. If this recommen- 
dation is accepted, the final dividend will 
absorb a maximum sum of Rs 35,05,000. 

You may have noted that this year we 
have changed over to the vertical form of 
Balance Sheet which 1 hope you will find 
more useful and meaningful. 

1 would also take this opportunity to 
mention that following the change in the 
accounting year of our parent Company 
in the UK we have decided that in future 
our own accounting period will run from 
October to September and our next 
accounts will be made up for a nine-month 
period, from January to September 1971. 

Research and Development 

Since the inception of the Tribeni 
Mill we have laid considerable stress on 
research and development, and this has 
contributed greatly to the operational 
efficiency of the mill by enabling us to 
adapt our manufacturing methods to local 
conditions. I shall give you a recent exam¬ 
ple of our development efforts in the vital 
field of raw materials. 

For a number of years your Board has 
watched with concern the diminishing 
supply of Sann hemp and old hemp mate¬ 
rials which have in the past been our 
main raw materials for cigarette paper 
and our other speciality tissues. When the 
Tribeni Mill first started production in 
1950 Sann hemp and old hemp rope cut¬ 
tings were in plentiful supply in Uttar 
Pradesh, but over the years there has been 
a drastic fall in hemp cultivation. This 
has been due to the fact that despite the 
increased requirements of the paper in¬ 
dustry, various other economic factors have 
influenced the cultivator to reduce the 
acreage under hemp. Until recently Sann 
hemp was being used extensively for well 
ropes and other domestic purposes. Green 
hemp was used as a manure and large 
quantities were also exported for paper¬ 
making and ropemaking. Now with the 
rising standard of living and the spread 
of power irrigation, there is less demand 
for ropie and since the introduction of fer¬ 
tilizers less hemp is used as green manure. 
Similarly, because of rising prices over¬ 
seas papermakers have switched to the 
cheaper flax tow from Russia, China and 
a number of European countries. Exports 
have therefore fallen also. Further, the in¬ 
creased profitability of other cash crops 
has led to the diversion of the acreage 
under hemp to these crops. As a result of 
these various factors, the Sann hemp crop 
has fallen from about 150,000 bales in 
1956-57 to about 25,000 bales in 1969-70. 
Apart from our own increased require¬ 
ments, other papermaking concerns have 
also entered the field and the scramble 
for supplies has led to a steep rise in 
prices. 

In view of the difficult supply position 
and the growing demand for cigarette 
tissue, your Company has been investigat¬ 
ing other possible fibrous raw materials 
for use itt cigsrette tissue, psrttprt^ Jute. 
whl«* is mote-abBwiUin:^ 
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ly Available than Satm hemp. After much 
laboratory work in our Development Sec¬ 
tion and machine trials to ensure that the 
new quality met the specifications in all 
respects, sample bobbins were sent to our 
cigarette customers for testing. The new 
furnish passed the exhaustive tests which 
such papers have to undergo and wUh cus¬ 
tomer's approval, jute became a regular 
component of cigarette tissue from 1st 
July 1970. This development work, repre¬ 
senting a break-through in the technology 
of cigarette tissue manufacture, has thus 
broken the Company's dependence on the 
uncertain Sann hemp crop, and since jute 
and mesta are available in much larger 
quantities in various parts of the countiy, 
our customer’s future supplies arc ensured 
In addition, the Company is giving active 
support to the UP Government in its 
schemes to promote better methods of Sann 
hemp cultivation and higher yields. It is 
also encouraging the growth of Sann hemp 
in other parts of the country. 

In carrying out its research and devel¬ 
opment work, your Company pays special 
attention to the question of import sub¬ 
stitution and a deliberate policy in this 
regard is followed. For example, as a re¬ 
sult of our own efforts a plant was set up 
in Tnbeni m 1960 to manufacture Preci¬ 
pitated Calcium Carbonate a vital rawl 
material for cigarette tissue Since the 
plant came into operation it has saved the 
country over Rs 2 crores of valuable foreign 
exchange. 

Having regard to the important con¬ 
tribution which research and development 
makes to the progress and prosperity of 
the Company, your Board has decided to 
enlarge its activities in this field. As a 
member of the Wiggins Teape Group, the 
Company also benefits from regular tech¬ 
nical assistance received from the Group’s 
Central Research and Development Orga¬ 
nisation in the UK. This assistance con¬ 
tinues to be of great value and will be 
particularly so when we start on our next 
phase of diversification and expansion to 
which I shall be referring later. However, 
there are already indications that as our 
research establishment grows, it will not 
only undertake development work of a 
local nature, but also make a more posi¬ 
tive contribution to the total development 
effort of the Wiggins Teape Group. 

In order to put the arrangements for 
technical collaboration with Wiggins Teape 
Limited on a proper basis, we propose to 
enter into a Technical Aid Agreement with 
them and active steps m this direction 
have already been taken. 

Expanaioii 

In my statement last year I mention¬ 
ed that the Company had under considera¬ 
tion plans to diversify its production fur¬ 
ther and to manufacture an additional 
range of industrial speciality papers 
which were at present being imported. 
These plans have now become 
an application has been made to the Gov¬ 
ernment for an industrial licence for a 
new paper mill m the South of India to 
manufacture a number of speciality papers 
for the electrical industry, as well as our 
existing lines. The exact site has still ^ 
be chosen, but the area being considered 
has,a number advantages. It is central 

to existing customers and to other poten¬ 
tial customers for the new grades, ample 


water is available and the site is well serv¬ 
ed by road and rail. Raw materials are 
available from the neighbouring States. 
Electncity is cheap and plentitiU and 
ample unskilled labour is available in the 
area. 

There is a growing demand for our 
products, both Pt home and overseas and 
m order to meet this it is essential that 
We bring new capacity into production m 
the next few years. We hope therefore 
that the Government will consider our pro¬ 
posal favourably and issue the necessary 
licences as early as possible 

Personnel 

Youi Company has always followed a 
progressive personnel policy and we be¬ 
lieve It piovides service conditions which 
are compaiable with the best in the coun¬ 
try. It is a matter of regret that despite 
this enlightened policy, agitations and go- 
slows affeded oiir industrial relations dur¬ 
ing the year. In 1971 also production has 
been lost due to a strike which commenced 
on the 20th January and ended on 2nd 
March 1971, when an agreement was reach¬ 
ed with the Union after protracted nego¬ 
tiations It is my sincere hope that the 
employees will now avoid the agitational 
approach and make every effort to achieve 
higher productivity, ns their well-being 
is ultimately linked with the continuing 
prosperity of the Company, 

1 reported last year that your Com¬ 
pany was conscious of the need for man¬ 
agement development, and steps have been 
taken during the year to build up a sound 
team for the next phase of expansion. 

Since the last Annual General Meet¬ 
ing, Mr C, M Broadbent and Mr B F. 
Coupland, Directors, rc'hnquishM their 
respective offices lu take senior appoint¬ 
ments with the Wiggins Teape Group out¬ 
side India Mr J C. Basu, Finance Direc¬ 
tor, also letifes from the Company with 
effect from 1st June 1971 All of them 
played a significant role in the develop¬ 
ment of the Company, and I would like to 
place on record the Board's appreciation of 
the valuable services they have rendered. 
I would also like to welcome, on your be¬ 
half, Mr S B Sengupta, who has been 
appomted to join the Board as Finance 
Director with effect from 1st June 1971, 
subject to your appioval at this meeting 

I should also like to thank all those 
employees who by their efforts have help¬ 
ed towards the progress of the Company 
in 1970, and m particular Mr R. A Traill, 
Managing Director, and my other col¬ 
leagues on the Board. 

Future Outlook 

I have already explained that the 
Company ha <5 not derived the full berc'tit 
of the expansion in 1970 duo mainly to 
loss of production in the first quarter It 
Is unfortunate that the results for 1971 will 
again be affected m a similar fashion be¬ 
cause of the strike at the beginning of 
the year. 

I have already referred to the recent¬ 
ly announced budget proposals b'r 1971-72 
While the full implications of these pio- 
posais still remain to be examined and 


assessed, certain main features which are 
likely to affect your Company may be 
noted Although the paper industry con¬ 
tinues to remain on the list of priority 
industries which has been curtailed, the 
special tax concession is reduced from 8 
per cent of the profits to 5 per cent. The 
benefit of development rebate will be with¬ 
drawn in respect of investment after May 
1974. In calculating the limit of 6 per cent 
of the capital for purpose of tax exemp¬ 
tion for new industrial undertakings, de- 
bentures and long-term borrowings will no 
longer form constituents of the capital. A 
ceiling of Rs 5.000 per month is imposed 
on the remuneration of Company em¬ 
ployees wduch would be deductible in the 
computation of Company profits. 

Nevertheless, given a reasonably satis¬ 
factory political and economic situation 
in the country, especially West Bengal, 
prospects beyond 1971 are on the whole 
promising. I am also fairly optimistic 
about the longer t‘=^rm outlook. As I have 
already mentioned, an application has 
been .submitted to the Government for 
an industrial licence for a new paper mill 
in the South of India to manufacture a 
number of speciality papers for the elec¬ 
trical industry, as well as our existing 
lines. Assuming the Government issues 
the necessary licences at an early date, we 
c"*! look forward to an era of further pro¬ 
gress for the Company. 

(Note: This does not purport to be a 
record of the prcKeedings of the Annual 
General Meeting) 
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The Oiartend Bank Organisation 

Chairman, Mr W. G. PuUen*s Statement 


•T'HE following: are extracts from the 
* Statement and Overseas Survey by 
the Chairman, Mr William George Pullen, 
to be presented at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Chartered Bank on SOtW 
June 1971, at 38 Bisbopsgate, London, 
E.C. 2: 

Our merger with our friends The 
Standard Bank Limited was effective 
from 1st January 1970 and in the ensuing 
year most satisfying progress has been 
made towards our final tfnal of the closest 
possible colJabc»ration compatible with the 
interests of the respective banks and 
thereby those of the shareholders in our 
joint fortunes. In particular, plans are 
well advanced for a joint international 
division which in size and diversity will 
have greater scope for handling the large 
and \vodespread demands of international 
companies and yet will still give that per¬ 
sonal service which our customers, no 
matter how small or in w^hat part of the 
world, have come to expect. 

Although, as usual, the year did not 
pass without one or two political setbacks, 
the most important of which was the 
nationalisation of our business in Libya, 
1970 was a successful year in which we 
were able to take full advantage of steady 
conditions in most of our territories and 
of increasing world Uade. Once again too 
the relative stability of all the major 
currencies enabled us to give exchange 
cover to our large trading customers with¬ 
out undue risk to ourselves, and in this 
connection it is reassuring that H.M, 
Government has agreed to renew the 
guarantees agaln.st the effects of devalua¬ 
tion for those countries of the sterling 
area maintaining the greater portion 
of their overseas balances in London. 
Furthermore, in spite of some underlying 
weakness in the United States dollar, and 
a reluctance of some of the mr>re power¬ 
ful countries to regard Special Drawing 
Rights as desirable alternatives to gold 
and currency holdings, there has been 
an obvious concerted effort. by central 
bankers to play down, and eradicate if 
possible, any disparities arising from pres¬ 
sures in the foreign exchange market. 
Whilst changes in the parities of any of 
the world’s leading currencies might there¬ 
fore appear unlikely in the near term 
future we cannot overlook the extra¬ 
ordinary power generated in free Euro 
currency markets which could exert suffi¬ 
cient pressures from the flow of hot money 
to over-ride the monetary policies and 
interests of individual countries. The 
United States dollar will, however, con¬ 
tinue to suffer all the stresses, which we 
know so well, of being a reserve currency. 
There is too, in spite of more inclination 
to write and talk of a world central bank, 
very little likelihood of a fundamental 
change in the present system for a long 
time to come. 

Mention has been made of the nation¬ 
alisation of the Comercial Bank S.A.Ia in 
Libya, the first Jomt Libyan bank founded 
and in which we held forty-nine per cent 
of the capital It is not easy to under¬ 
stand either the political or economic 


reasons for this action but Libya, a rich 
country, has promised to pay full com¬ 
pensation. Last year I referred to our 
expectation that India would reimburse us 
in full for the nationalisation of the 
Allahabad Bank Limited, and 1 am pleased 
to say that we have received the first of 
the three compensation instalments. Only 
Burma still shows no intention of honour¬ 
ing its promises and obligations and so 
assumedly can still have no plans for 
enlisting overseas aid to underpin its ailing 
economy. 

This Year’s Accounts 

The consolidated balance sheet figures 
have again increased and this year total 
£1,010 millions, an increase of £75 millions 
over the figure for 1969. Current, Deposit 
and Other Accounts have increased by 
£60 millions and Advances to Customers 
and Other Accounts by £50 millions. In 
The Chartered Bank’s own accounts 
£4,400,000 has been transferred from inner 
reserves to the Re''.erve Fund which now 
stands at £22 millions. In the Group ac¬ 
counts, capital and consolidated published 
reserves together with the balance on pro¬ 
fit and lo.ss account now total £.34,210,908, 
an increase of £5,046,996 over the corres¬ 
ponding figure for 1969. 

Dividends are now payable m their 
entirety to our parent, Standard and 
Chartered Banking Group limited, whose 
first accounts to 31st March 1971 cover a 
period of 15 months. In consequence the 
dividends, paid and proposed, totalling 
£2,950,000, which appear in the profit and 
loss account exceed by £590,000 the 
amount which would be required on a 
twelve months’ basis. To accommodate 
the excess payment The Chartered Bank’s 
own transfer to Reserve Funds from pub¬ 
lished profits has been reduced from a 
figure of £1,000,000 in 1969 to £600,000 and 
there is a reduction in the carried forward 
balance on profit and loss account from 
£1,045,622 to £948,790. 

Introduction to Overseas Survey 

In order to adjust more nearly to the 
yearly report of our friends The Standard 
Bank Limited this survey covers a period 
of fifteen months to the end of March 
1971, which is perhaps useful for the last 
three months of the period saw some un¬ 
usual and unexp^ed political twists and 
changes affecting some of the countries in 
which We operate. 

Generally speaking the Vietnam war 
has been going on so long that as such it 
no longer commands over-riding interest 
and it is significant that newspapers both 
in tho United States and in this country 
think that the only events worth stressing 
are socalled reserves for the United 
States and South Vietnam forces. Full 
credit is seldom given for the steady pro¬ 
gress achieved, particularly in restoring 
large areas of South Vietnam to near nor¬ 
mal conditions and to the building up of 
that country’s armed forces to a sttength 
that will prevent the country falling into 
communist hands as United States forces 



are withdrawn. There is stiU some conr 
cem in neighbouring countries that politi¬ 
cal pressure in the United States is 
dangerously accelerating the running down 
of both personnel and effort but Pmaldent 
Nixon and his Chiefs of Staff are hardly 
likely to countenance any precipitate 
moves in negation of the principles in¬ 
volved in the intervention: nor could they 
for one moment allow it to be thought that 
all the effort and loss of life had been in 
vain. 

Reference is often made to the prob¬ 
lem of the developing countries with 
particular emphasis on the extent to which 
their agricultural produce, and hence often 
their economies^ are at the mercy of world 
prices but for many years now in even the 
more developed as well as the imder- 
developed countries of Asia another prob¬ 
lem has been increasing and now coming 
on top of the population explosion bids to 
outweigh all others. This is the ever 
growing trek of the country people to the 
large cities in the area and many govern¬ 
ments are at their wits end to find so-lu- 
tions for the traffic congestion, pollution 
and squalid living conditions that arise 
from the overcrowding in the vast con¬ 
urbations of the countries’ capitals. Plans 
to assist agriculture and stop the denud¬ 
ing of the country-side are seldom effec¬ 
tive and even with increased budget allo¬ 
cations for welfare few countries have 
sufficient resources to arrest let alone 
eradicate these social evils. Perhaps this 
should now be the main area for inter¬ 
national assistance, be it soft loans or 
technical aid. 

India 

At the opening of the year the situa¬ 
tion in India was, to say the least, confused 
as there was complete indecision at the 
Centre and a total lack of leadership while 
in many States, especially in West Bengal, 
the outlook was indeed cheerless. The 
Congress Party had been tom asunder 
and Mrs Gandhi found herself the head of 
a minority government whose sole objfec- 
tive was to remain in power with a view 
to strengthening its position until fresh 
elections could be held which her party 
could hope to win. To accomplish this 
Mrs Gandhi sought the support of mino¬ 
rity parties and as was inevitable, insecu¬ 
rity led to indecision so that the major 
problems which faced this great sub¬ 
continent remained unresolved and the 
country, to an extent was allowed to drift 
without guidance or leadership. 

Although the general elections were 
not due to be held until 1972 it is a mea¬ 
sure of the political acumen of the Prime 
Minister that she accurately assessed the 
mood of the country by calling an early 
election in 1971 almost a year before it was 
due and her judgement was vindicated by 
her Party obtaining an overwhelming 
majority in the lower house. By discarding 
many of the stalwarts in the old Congress 
Party she portrayed a new image, which 
was reflect^ in her own approach to the 
public and helped the swing in her favour. 
The second largest party, which hardly 
constitutes opposition, is the divided com¬ 
munist party and it is interesting to note 
that of the twenty-five members of the 
C.PM.» no fewer than twenty were elected 
from West Bengal. This suggests that the 
communist party, despite all the vicissi¬ 
tudes through which the country has 




passed, has not gained in stature since the 
last election. 

With the necessary two-thirds majo¬ 
rity the Prime Minister will now have 
full powers to promote her policies and 
will have a continuing degree of stability 
in the administration. However, there 
will not now be the excuse of a divided 
government for failing to honour election 
pledges and the voters will now expect 
Mrs Gandhi not only to implement her 
policies but also to show that they are 
beneficial to the country in order to prove 
she is worthy of support. The destiny of 
a vast population estimated to be 570 
million persons, depends on democracy in 
India under her leadership moving for¬ 
ward peacefully and above all with stabi¬ 
lity. The greatest test is likely to come in 
the effectiveness of the steps which must 
be taken to restore law and order. What¬ 
ever the basic causes of unrest, political, 
economic or straightforward discontent at 
living conditions, no country can hope to 
make progress until a modicum of dis¬ 
cipline is installed into its labour force. 
For too long the authorities have been 
sitting on the fence and allowing em¬ 
ployers to bear the brunt of violent and 
cipher labour disruptions, which threaten 
Ijie whole structure of the economy. Over 
the past year or so there has been a diver¬ 
gence of opinion in the thinking of the 
Government in power and that of the 
country’s industrialists on future develop¬ 
ment as there has been an apparent pre¬ 
ference for government to give scope and 
assistance to a new group of entrepreneurs 
to the detriment of expansion by the 
already existing internationally-known 
business houses. Whether this policy will, 
in the course of time, bear fruit is a mat¬ 
ter for conjecture but at this crucial 
period in the country’s fortunes it may 
have been wiser for establi.shed entre¬ 
preneurs to be given more scope to utilise 
advantageously their expertise «and re¬ 
sources In many ways 1^0 was a year of 
disappointments and while there have 
been gains in certain sectors there were 
serious setbacks in others. The most re¬ 
warding achievement was in agriculture, 
•Ovhere for the fourth year in succession 
there was an excellent harvest, and it was 
possibly because of this good fortune and 
th^ sufficiency In good grains that Mrs 
Gandhi’s party decided to hold the elections 
at ‘b time when conditions otherwise were 
far from propitious. At last the govern¬ 
ment’s rather belated official recognition of 
thb importance of agriculture is reaping its 
reward. Unfortunately any increase in the 
otftput of foodgrains is to some extent 
huUified by the continued substantial rise 
in the. population figures, and this seems 
an insoluble problem. 

The satisfaction which may have been 
engendered by the welcome increase in 
foodgrains must he, to an extent, tempered 
by a Lack of progress by industry, which is 
• still hampered by an inadequate utilisation 

papadty. Consumer goods industries 
p^bably suffered least from the recession 
b\it the position of the manufacturers of 
Intenpediate and capital goods, particular¬ 
ly the latter, remains most unsatis- 
(^9to^ and until the resources of 
these two sectors are better utilised there 
is. little dxance of improving the country’s 
overall rate of growth or of attracting sub¬ 
stantial oViBrseas investment. 

*The Jiattonalisatioh of the fourteen 
latg!^ ctmunes^al hfujcs caused no undue 


local concern for, as far as can be ascer¬ 
tained, this move has enabled the govem- 
nient to fulfil its a^irations and policies of 
diverting funds to the farmers and to small 
scale industries^ What is more in doubt is 
whether the tenets of prudent banking are 
being applied in the provision of such fin¬ 
ance and there could well be a build up of 
large, uncovered debts, with considerable 
embarrassment in the future. It is to be 
hoped that any cumulative effect will not 
be too serious for the reputation of any 
p^ticular bank even though government 
will assuredly have to bale out any insti¬ 
tutions in trouble. 

Tile expansion of credit over the year 
was larger than expected and it became 
necessary for the Reserve Bank of India to 
caution banks on the need for greater cre¬ 
dit restraint. Lending restrictions were 
placed on the banking system through an 
increase m statutory liquidity requirements 
and by an increase in the bank rate from 
five to six per cent, the first increase 
since 1968. 

From the foregoing it would scorn that 
India’s problems ar.e entirely internal ones, 
but externally too India encounters all the 
difficulties of avowed neutralists without 
becoming seriously involved, except recent¬ 
ly with Pakistan. Feelings ran high after the 
hi-jacking of an Indian plane but in align¬ 
ing herself with the plight, if not with the 
aspirations, of the East Pakistanis in their 
troublo.s with the Pakistan government, the 
Indian .government seems to have taken a 
line, rightly or not, that must delay the re¬ 
turn of the peaceful relations so necessary 
for the prosperity and pttogress of both 
countries, 

Conclusloii to Overseas Survey 

Once again in studying the relative pro¬ 
gress of countries of South East Asia and 
the Indian sub-continent over a year, or in 
this case fifteen months, there is confirma¬ 
tion that irrespective of the type of consti¬ 
tution those countries with the liberal poli¬ 
cies are the most successful. Even adverse 
movements in w'orld commodity prices 
seem to have less undermining effect than 
the narrow often nationalistic orientated 
restrictions which eliminate competition 
and stultify growth and perhaps the most 
regrettable sign of this at the moment is 
the increasing popularity of state trading 
organisations. This type of trading concern 
formed by the state taking away profitable 
business from private hands is the 
socialists’ dream ..nd the civil servants’ 
delight and once started, as in India where 
it was designed to handle the barter trade 
with communist countries, it spreads with 
the ambitions of the socialLsts and bureau¬ 
crats in all directions where profit is en¬ 
vied and control is desired for controls’ 
sake. The final outcome is nearly always 
the same, efficiency decreases, performance 
becomes erratic and prices rise. In this 
context it is noteworthy that in those coun¬ 
tries with liberal minded statesman, politi¬ 
cally mature and at home on the inter¬ 
national scene, there is a realisation that 
trading is best left to the lifelong experts 
and that the state reaps its rewards in the 
more efficient running of its country and 
from the taxes levied on the profits earned 
from economic and competitive trading. 

Banks are no exception to this general 
rule and again those experienced Finance 
Ministers and Governors of central banks 


who realise the very full part that lar^ 
and secure banka can play in competiUon 
in promoting savings and encouraging in¬ 
dustrial expansion and agricultural effici¬ 
ency are not disappointed, we are sure, at 
the whole hearted manner in whidi The 
Chartered Bank and others, traditionally 
associated with the area, ally themselves 
with the aspirations of the countries in 
which they are operating. 


GENERAL NOTICE TO THE 
MEMBERS OF PUBLIC 

In terms of provisions contained In 
Rule 4A of the Monopolies and Restric¬ 
tive Trade Practices Rules 1970 It Is 
hereby notified for the attention of the 
members of public that our Company 
viz Messrs. GOETZE (INDIA) LIMITED 
having its Registered Office at Escorts 
House, Roshanara Road, Delhi-7 and its 
Head Office at Block H, Connaught 
Circus, Now Delhi-1 intends to give 
notice to the Central Government 
under sub-section (L) of Section 21 
of the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Trade Practices Act, 1969 in regard to 
its proposal to carry out substantial 
expansion of its manufacturing capacity 
i of piston rings from 6,000,000 numbers 
per annum to 26,000,000 numbers per 
annum, for which an application for a 
licence under Section 13 of the indus¬ 
tries (Development and Regulation) 
Act, 1951 is already pending with the 
I Government of India. 

The Company is currently manufac¬ 
turing piston rings and cylinder liners 
for internal combustion engines In ! 
collaboration with Messrs. Goetzewerke i 
Fr. Goetze AG., West Germany. The | 
piston rings manufactured by the I 
Company enjoy reputation of a*very ; 
high order because they conform to 
the highest standards of quality com¬ 
parable to the products of the best 
manufacturers in the world. It is 
because of this reason that the majority 
of the engine builders in the country 
procure their requirements of piston 
rings from the Company. Almost 22% 
of the Company’s production of piston 
rings was exported In 1970 to the 
highly sophisticated markets of 
Western Europe. The Company has 
bee*n finding It extremely difficult to 
meet the demands of industry as well 
as trade in the country due to limited 
production capacity. This has also 
affected exports of the Company to a 
considerable extent. It is in view of 
these reasons that the Company has 
applied for a licence for substantial 
expansion. 

Any persons Interested in the matter 
may intimate to the Centr:il Govern¬ 
ment in the Department of Companies 
Affairs within 14 days from the date of 
publication hereof his views with 
regard to the proposal contained in 
this notice, and also the nature of his 
Interest therein and forward a copy of 
the same to the undersigned. 

M. K. SWAMI 
Jt. Governing Director, 
Goetze (India) Limited 





UNIDO SPECIAL CONFERENCE 


Sights raised but not funds 




From Our Special CerrMpoiident 


VnSNNA. 

■fK India palaces, it seems, are being 

transformed intu hotels; in Austria one 
of the most famous palaces has been turn¬ 
ed into a conference centre. As a result 
the Vienna-based UN Industrial Develop¬ 
ment Organisation was able to hold its 
Special Conference recently in the gilt and 
glitter of the Hofburg, the winter residence 
of the Hapsburgs. 

One would like to be able to write that 
the conference, which brought together 
delegates from 103 countries, was as his¬ 
toric as its setting. After all UNIDO has 
been given the central role in the UN’s 
efforts to hasten the industrial develop¬ 
ment of the Third World, and the Special 
Conference, the first in the organisation’s 
four-year existence, had been convened at 
the “highest level” in order both to map 
out the organisation’s long-term strategy 
and to endow it with a suitable institu¬ 
tional framework and adequate financial 
resources. 

The basic problem facing the organisa¬ 
tion was neatly summed up by Mr Moinul 
Huq Choudhury. UNIDO, the Indian 
Minister of Industrial Development point¬ 
ed out, has done substantial and useful 
work and developing countries generally 
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have benefited greatly from its operations. 
But this has been in spite of the limita¬ 
tions under which it has been working. 
The task before the conference, therefore, 
was to See w'hat should be done “to enable 
UNIDO to assume a more dynamic and 
positive role during the second UN Devel¬ 
opment Decade.” 

It was a task the assembled delegates 
carried out imperfectly at best. The blunt 
truth is that the spirit of confrontation, 
which has proved so frustrating for the 
Unctad, was much in evidence during the 
8-day session. As in the Unctad the Group 
of 77 found itself in open disagreement 
with the developed OECD countries on 
virtually every issue before the conference, 
with the result that it took the delegates 
four days of secret negotiations to reach 
a semblance of agreement on their recom¬ 
mendations to the UN. General Assembly 
(of which UNIDO, like Unctad, is an organ!. 

The greater part of these recommenda¬ 
tions deals with UNIDO’s long-range 
strategy and its role in the second Devel¬ 
opment Decade. The organisation has 
always prided itself on being operations- 
oriented; much of its activity is in the 
field, involving direct technical assistance. 
In India, for example, it is collaborating 
in a design centre foi*electrical measuring 
instruments and helping set up a central 
creep testing facility at the National Metal¬ 
lurgical Laboratory in Jamshedpur. 

This preoccupation with specific pro¬ 
jects has kept UNIDO from developing a 
long-term strategy—and even from draw¬ 
ing up a list of priorities. But as Mr 
Choudhury jiointed out, the question of 
UNlEK3’s long-term objectives is of* great 
importance if the organisation is to play 
an effective role in the 1970’s. As it is, its 
contribution to the international strategy 
for the second Development Decade has 
been very limited. 

The Indian Minister outlined some of 
the broader problems the organisation will 
have to consider in the years ahead: how 
to help industry in the developing coun¬ 
tries take advantage of the progressive 
shift away from labour-intensive industries 
in the developed countries, how to organise 
the transfer of technology so that its cost 
to developing countries is not prohibitive— 
in short, how to stimulate effective co¬ 
operation between industrialised and in¬ 
dustrialising countries. 

Most of the recommendations on long- 
range stf-ategy were drafted by the Group 
of 77; and if the text finally approved by 
the conference is bften diffuse and repeti¬ 
tive, it is certaftily comprehensive. The 
conference made clear its desire to see 
UNIDO involved, alone or in collaboration 
with other UN bqdies, in virtually every 
aspect of industrialisation, from the train¬ 
ing of technical per^nnel to the promotion 
of mdltinational industrial projects- Not 
satisfied with this, the delegates went on 
to recommend to the General' AsisernWy 
that it iAk V Thant to appoint a small 
group of high-ikfVel' experts -Ho cajnry ottt 


the important task of fonnulating,.. the 
long-range strategy for the activities of 
UNIDO.” 


But if the Group of 77 succeeded in 
persuading the developed countries to sup¬ 
port most of its recommendations as re- 
gwds the scope of the organisation’s a<Hi- 
vities, it failed miserably in its efforts to 
secure the organisation the money needed 
to finance so ambitious a programme. Of 
course there has been a gulf from the be¬ 
ginning between the role assigned to 
UNIDO and the financial resources made 
available to it. In 1970, for example, total 
resources amounted to $32 million 
(although expenditure that year on field 
operations came to only $13 million). The 
organisation hopes to obtain some mil¬ 
lion for 1972 and while this is a substantial 
increase over the 1967 figure, it is not large 
in terms of needs. As an Indian note 
pointed out, UNIDO’s contribution toward 
pre-investment activities in the manufao 
turing sector was not even 1 per cent of 
the requirements of developing countries. 


Although no figures were put forward, 
the developed countries (including tl^ 
Soviet Union) made abundantly clear their 
reluctance to contribute additional funds 
to UNIDO. They agreed, however, that 
the UN Development Programme, which is 
the main source of financing for UNIDO’s 
operational activities, should increase its 
allocations, although not to the level fav¬ 
oured by developing countries. But even 
a proposal to set up an. od hoc committee 
to examine how additional resources could 
be made available to UNIDO was turned 
down by the developed countries, who 
threatened at the last minute to withdraw 
their support from the recommendations 
to the General Assembly if the offending 
paragraph were retained in the draft. 


The developing countries also tried to 
secure a higher volume of financial re¬ 
sources for UNIDO by pressing for its 
transformation into a specialised agency 
(such as the FAO). Such a step would 
automatically make available to the orga¬ 
nisation substantially higher financial re¬ 
sources and give it both financial and ad¬ 
ministrative autonomy. If all the. develop¬ 
ed countries were opposed to such a move, 
so were a number of Uie developing, 
although in order to maintain the unity pf 
the Group of 77 they refrained from say¬ 
ing so. (If UNIDO were made into a 
specialised agency, countries with a rela¬ 
tively high GNP, such as India, would have 
to make a substantial contribution to its 
budget.) 


But the developing countries 
equally unsuccessful as regards thefr 
efforts to endow UNIDO with a periodic 
conference as in the case of Unctad. 
proposal for an international conference 
every two years to review the orggnlfa- 
lion’s activities and evaluate its sttah^y 
was resisted by the industrialised 
tries, so that the next confer^ce is not^- 
pected to take piece untH )U74 .pr lOT. 
Moreover, their proposal to ^ ‘ 

d.diary organs wM 





durixul coilf86 df the confrontation; 
only one orgiw—a permanent Committee 
of the Board—ia to be set up. 

Not surpriidngly, the results of the 
Special Coi^ence were negarded with 
considerable disappointment by the devel¬ 
oping countries. Even those of their pro- 
pUals which were finally retained were so 
watered down that some observers believe 
the debate is likely to be reopened this 
autumn when the General Assembly takes 
up the Conference's recommendations. The 
Group of 77 did not even have the moral 
satisfaction of seeing their draft resolution 
receive a majority of the votes; early in 
the proceedings they agreed that no votes 
wduld be taken. 

From the purely Indian point of view 
the results were perhaps reasonably en¬ 
couraging. As Mr Choudhury pointed out, 
the inadequacy of funds available to 
XjTNIDO IS an important limitation on its 
activities, and to this extent India must 
share the disappointment of other devel¬ 
oping countnes at the failure of their 
combined efforts to increase the organisa¬ 
tion's financial resources. But this dis¬ 
appointment will be tempered by the 
realisation that a country as industrially 
advanced as India cannot expect large- 
scale help friim UNIDO, which is more 
likely to focus its efforts on the indus¬ 
trially more backward countries and re¬ 
gions 

In any case, the role of UNIDO will 
remain that of a catalyst It is important, 
therefore, that the orgamsation innovate 
rather than follow and thus point the way 
to the structural changes which will be 
needed in the economies of developed 
countries if the developing ones are to in- 
<lustrialise rapidly. UNIDO’s efforts in the 
field of export development and product 
adaptation are to be welcomed, therefore, 
and the Indian Minister did well to con¬ 
gratulate the organisation for its initiative 
m this direction 

UNIDO also has a role to play m the 
transfer of technology to developing coun¬ 
tries, although the field seems to have been 
pre-empted by Unctad To the extent that 
India's need is for the advanced technology 
possessed mainly by pnvate firms there is 
probably little that U^DO can do to help 
However, the Conference has recommend¬ 
ed that the organisation help developing 
countries in the application, adaptation 
and development of technology. 

But if India needs experts m certain 
fields she is in a position to supply them 
in others. Mr Choudhurys suggestion that 
UNIDO make greater use of the expertise 
available in developing countnes was 
endorsed by the conference, although the 
beneficiary countries themselves may 
prove to be an important obstacle to the 
greater use of experts from developing 
countries for UNIDO<<H>onsored technical 
aid programmes: many of them continue to 
show a preference for experts from devel- 
oj;M»d countries. It is all the more encour- 
< agin^, therefore, to note that India is the 
largest supplier of field experts to UNIDO 
after the tlnlted Sutes. On the other 
hand, the number of Indians working at 
the ozganiiiitiim’g Secretariat m Vienna 
wUl remain jpfiall until such time as 
greater administrative 
Q 
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BALANCE SHEETS 


SHEEP BREEDING FARM PROJECT 


Raymond Woollen’s march 


'T'HE Raymond Ww^Ilen Mills Ltd (Chair- 

man and Managing Director: Mr 
Gopalkrishna Singhania, Bombay) has 
achieved a l>cttcr performance for the year 
ended December 31. 1970. The company’s 
sales rose to Rs 10.5 crores from Rs 9.1 
crores in the previous year. The gross pro¬ 
fit rose to Rii 103 lakhs from Rs 90 lakhs. 
The net profit, after depreciation, and taxa¬ 
tion amounted to Rs 43 lakhs (R^ 36 lakhs). 
The ordinary dividend was 12 per cent (12 
per cent) payable on the enhanced capital. 
In the year under review, the ordinary sub¬ 
scribed capital of the company was raised 
from Rs 1.05 crores to Rs 1*26 crores by 
issue of bonus shares in the ratio of 1; 5. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 9.8 per cent as in the previ¬ 
ous year. The ratio of net profit to not 
worth comes to 14.5 per cent (13.2 per cent). 

The operations in the woollen mills 
division were maintained at the highest 
levels. The second modernisation scheme 
undertaken for this division and the wool 
combing division will continue through 1971 
and 1972. During the year, 40 new 
Snlzef weaving machines were installed 
making^a total of 74 Sulzers in full cur¬ 
rent operation. Besides the term loan of 
Rs 1 crore sanctioned by the company's 
bankers to finance part of the cost of the 
second modernisation scheme, the ICICI has 
alsc) sanctioned a loan of Rs 90 lakhs 
(In Inkhfl of 
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in foreign currencies to meet the foreign 
exchange requirements of the scheme. In 
the wool combing division, the combing 
output was 16.4 per cent higher than in the 
previous year and the operating results 
were satisfactory. 

In; j. K Files Division, pro- 


was also higher than in the previous year. 
Exports in quantity rose by about 58 per 
cent and represented above 50 per cent 
of the output. 

The company has undertaken a scheme 
of research and development for sheep 
breeding and wool production in India with 
a view to producing locally Merino type 
woo] required for the manufacture of suit¬ 
ings. This is a long-term scheme and will 
require many years to come to fruition. 
The Government of Maharashtra has grant¬ 
ed to the company lease of forest land mea¬ 
suring about 10,132 acres in the \yest Dhulia 
forest division for use exclusively for the 
establishment of a sheep breeding farm. 
The company will pay over Rs 9 lakhs to 
the Government towards the capital ex¬ 
penditure incurred by it on this lease land. 
An amount of Rs 5.06 lakhs paid 
to the Government on this account together 
with other capital expenditure totalling in 
all Rs 5.36 lakhs has been w’ritten off in the 
profit and loss account for the year as 
capital expenditure on scientific research 
relating to this project. The company’s 
overall exports for the year were Rs 1.53 
crores (Rs 1.25 crores). □ 

Gold Mohur Mills 

CALES of the CJold Mohur Mills Lid 
^ (Chairman; Mr Ratansi Mulji, Bom¬ 
bay) for the year ended December 31, 
1970 amounted to Rs 5.6 crores against 
Rs 5.4 croies in. the previou.s year. The 
gros.s profit was Rs 47 lakhs (Rs 57 lakhs). 
The net profit, after depreciation and taxa¬ 
tion, came to Rs 13 lakhs (Rs 25 lakhs). 
The ordinary dividend was stepped up by 
1 per cent to 12 per cent payable on the 
enhanced capital. In the year under report, 
the ordinaiy subscribed capital of the com¬ 
pany was raised from Rs 70 lakhs to Rs 80 
lakhs by issue of bonus shares. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 8.3 per cent against 10.5 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 8 4 per cent (15.9 per cent). 

In the year under review, four high¬ 
speed draw frames, six roll to roll machi¬ 
nes and some humidification equipment 
were installed. Two sets of high-.speed 
combing machinery and four high-speed 
draw frames were also installed. Orders are 
proposed to be placed for two high draft- 
speed frames, four high-speed draw frames, 
two cone winders and three superspinner 
ring frames. It is also proposed, subject 
to the necessary foreign currency loan be¬ 
ing obtained, to order one set of high¬ 
speed combing machinery. 

Garment Enterprises Ltd, in which 
the company had a 60 per cent 
ing the year a loss of Rs 15,084 

ilxm Ss 23 ,/.gales 4uiing the year 
ihaihtained ai aboiif the seam 


as those of the previous year. The Com*- 
pany Law Board have approved the pro¬ 
posed investment of Rs 6.12 lakhs by Gold 
Mohur in the purchase of 7,000 ordiharv 
shares of Garment Enterprises Ltd to be 
completed before June 30, 1971. Accord¬ 
ingly the company will purchase the shares 

(In lakliS of nipcos) 
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in question before the stipulated date and. 
upon the completion of such purchase. Gar- . 
ment Enterprises Ltd will become a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Gold Mohur. □ 


Finlay Mills 


'^HE Finlay Mills Ltd (Chairman: Hr 

Ratansi Mulji, Bombay) has increased . 
its sales for the year ended December 31,. 
1970 to Rs 5.3 crores from Rs 4.5 crores in- 
the previous year. The gross profit was. t 
R.s 63 lakhs (Rs 60 lakhs). The net profit, 
after depreciation and taxation, amounted 
to Rs 21 lakhs (Rs 23 lakhs). The divi-’. 
dend has been stepped up by one per cent ’ 
to 12 per cent payable on the increased 
capital. In the year under report, the sub- . 
scribed capital of the company was raised 
from Rs 60 lakhs to Rs 80 lakhs by issue . 
of bonu.s shares in the ratio of 1:3. 

The company’s gross • profit margin 
wovk.s out to 11.9 per cent against 13.2 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 11.8 per cent (14.1 per cent).- 

In the year under review, two^sets of ' 
high-speed combing machinery, one fama- 
tex high production finishing range, oi^e 
briem type sizing, starching and squeezing 
mangle and three high speed draw, fram‘d. 
were installed, Orders are propose to be 
placed for a semi-eonUnuous dyeing ranges 
one high pressure high temperatttre nyf: . 
ing plant, two liigh draft. sp^; 
frames, foUr high' apeed draw' two' 

tone winisers and five, ^ 











fmam. It is also proposisd to order one set 
of ygh speed combi^ tnadiinery, subject 


(111 lakhs of rapMia) 
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to the necessary foreign currency loan be- 
ing obtained. Q 


Swan Mills 

CWAN Mills Ltd (Chairman Mr Ratansl 
Mulji, Bombay) had higher sales for 
the year ended December 31.1970 at Rs 4 34 
crores against Rs 4.19 crores in the previ¬ 
ous year The gross profit was Rs 5221 
lakhs (Rs 5240 lakhs) The net profit, after 
depreciation and taxation, amounted to 
Rs 1611 lakhs (Rs 19.56 lakhs) The divi¬ 
dend was stepped up by 1 per cent to 13 

(In Ukh* of rnpMs) 
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per cent payable on the enhanced capital 
In the ^ear under report^ the subscribed 
capital of the company was raised from 
Rs 60 lakhs to Rs^SO lak^ by issue of bonus 

duures in tatip of 1:3. 

gross profit margin 

<3^ in jpm against 1Z5 per 


cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 10 7 per cent (13 5 per cent). 

The improvement m the working of the 
company’s mills noticed in the previous 
year was maintained in the year under re¬ 
port and the mill’s working, including that 
of the cord department, was up to the 
mark 

In the year under review, four high 
speed draw frames were installed and two 
sets high speed combing machinery and a 
further four high speed draw frames have 
also since been installed Orders are pro¬ 
posed to be placed for three superspmner 
ring frames, two high draft speed frames, 
four 1 igh speed draw frames and one high 
pressure high temperature dyeing plant It 
is also proposed, subject to the neressary 
foreign currency loan ^ing obtained, to 
order one set of high g;>eed combing 

machinery q 

Podar Mills 

|\ESPITE higher sales for the year ended 

December 31, 1970 at Rs 68 

crores against Rs 62 crores in the 

previous year, the gross profit of 
the Podar Mills Ltd (Clhalrman* Mr 
Ramnath A Podar, Bombay) was lower 
at Rs 66 lakhs (Rs 76 lakhs) This decline 
m profit IS accounted by an all-round in¬ 
crease m the cost of production and 

higher wage bill The net profit, after de¬ 
preciation, was Rs 40 lakhs (Rs 51 lakhs) 
The ordinary dividend has been maintain¬ 
ed at 10 per cent 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 9 6 per cent against 121 per 
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cent The ratio of net piofit to net worth 
comes to 15 7 pei cent (22 9 per cent) 

The process house known as “Podar 
Processors’ leased out to Shrof Laxmi 
Traders Ltd, a fully o\\ncd subsidiary of 
the company, worked well. □ 

Sandvik Asia 

^ALES of Sandvik Asia Ltd (Chairman 
Mr N S Phatarphekar, Poona) for the 
nine-month period ended December 31. 
1979 amounted to Rg 4.3 crores against 
Rs 4,8 crores for the year ended March 31, 
1870. The gross profit was Ba lU lakba 


(Rs 95 lakhs). The net a^ter depre¬ 

dation and taxation, amounted to Rg 37 
lakhs (iRs 27 lakhs). The dividend has been 
maintained at 12 per cent 

The compan/s gross profit margux 
works out to 25.7 per cent against 19.9 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 17 per cent (138 per cent) 

The company proposes to issue bonus 
shares of Rs 22 lakhs in the ratio of one 
ordinary share for every five shares held. 


(In lakh* of rupMw) 



For 

period of 
9 monUts 
from 

1 For the year ended 

Slit March 

L 


1-4 7010 
SM2-*70 

1970 

1909 

19M 

Tout earnings 

Rales 

outer Income 

Slock adjustment (of 
flnUbed goods) 
Opening 
(losing 

Total expenses 

Materials and stores 
Salaries and wages 
Other oxpensea 

440 33 
430 74 

1 90 

+7 63 
26 84 
83 47 
329 60 
196 18 
61 80 
83 02 

406 37 
479 63 

1 64 

—10 00 
41 84 
26 84 
370 17 
283 12 
66 77 
80 28 

200 66 
287 86 

2 84 

—24 14 
06 98 
41 84 
210 16 
94 42 
40 18 
09 66 

280 88 
202 00 
9 10 

+9 18 
68 80 
06 98 
239 26 
102 88 
46 42 
80 07 

OroBs profit 
Dep^iatton 

no 83 
22 8^ 

96 80 
20 88 

60 40 
22 37 

61 88 
22 68 

Profit before lax 
TaxaUen 

87 04 
61 00 

08 82 
42 00 

84 03 
18 00 

28 80 
n 00 

Profit after tax 
Development rebate 
Other reservee 
Ordinary dividend 

80 04 

0 90 
22 83 
IS 20 
(12%) 

20 82 

4 00 

9 02 
IS 90 
(12%) 

10 03 

3 20 

1 88 

11 00 
(10%) 

17 80 
6 It 
1 88 
11 00 
(10%) 

Market prices of 
ordinary sharsa 
(In^^i^es) 

Low 

1071 

1970 i 

1009 

1988 

114"^ 
263 60 

291 OO 
1R9 OO 

220 00 
160 00 

181 00 
146 00 


Thfi financial year of the company has 
been changed from Apnl-Mardi to 
January-December with the approval of 
the Income Tax authorities. The company's 
exports during the period of nine months 
under review amounted to eif. Rs 15.70 
lakhs. The export orders on hand as on 
Apnl 1,1971 are c.i.f. Rs 35 64 lakb& □ 

Shrl Ambica 

CHRl Ambici Mills Ltd (C^ainnan: Mr 
^ Jaykrishna Harivallabhdas, Ahmcda* 
bad) has achieved better working rmlta 
for the year ended December 31, 1970. Its 
sales rose to Rs 158 crores from Rs 14.7 
crores in the previous year The groas 
profit was Rs 2 7 crores (Rs 2.2 crores). The 
net profit, after providing for depredation 
and taxation, stood higher at Rs 93 lakhs 
(Rs 74 lakhs). The ordinary dividend waa 
maintain(?d at 33 per cent. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 17 3 per cent against 15 per 
cent The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 127 per cent (12 per cent). The 
company proposes to issue bonus shares 
of Rs 136 crores m the ratio of 1*1 by 
capitalising the general reserve. The issue 
is subject to the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment 

During the year under review efforts 
to modernise the plants conti lued Extexb- 
sive renovation and modernisation of the 
spinning department at unit No 3, Bare da 
IS neanng completion. Modern high-speed 
ring frames are being installed in ^ace 
of old ones. Expansion of the weaving sec¬ 
tion by 86 automatic looms was completed 
in the course of the year. The process 
house at unit No. 1 is being reorganteed 
and expanded in view of the increased 
production and technological advances In 
the technique of processing. A rotary 
screen priatiiig znadiing and 3 acts 
of oomhsca aro to be imported sgalnst 
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the foreign exchange loan granted by the 

icia. 

There was considerable increase in 
the production of blended fabrics. In the 
year under review, the tube division con¬ 
tinued to face chronic shortage of raw 
materials. The situation was aggravated 
by labour unrest at Rourkela and Durga- 
pur plants of the Hindustan Steel Ltd. 
There was a steady progress in sales as 
well as in the manufacturing activities in 


(In UUis of rupees) 



For Uie year ended 31it December 


1970 

1009 

1968 

1067 

ToUl iMtfnl&st 

SaIm 

Other Income 

Stock adJuatmeot (of 
ftnUtwd eooda) 
Opening 

Cioeing 

ToUl expenaea 

MAtcrjnla end aturos.. 
flelMlea end wegca 
Other expenaea 

1701.15 
15h.*».76 
76 85 

+ 40 54 
113 84 
154 88 
1427 42 
882 56 
269 46 
275 41 

1571 HO 
1472 04 
88 20 

f 15 60 
08 24 
118 84 
1350 52 
867 71 
234 70 
24B 02 

1646.30 
1426 15 
75 56 

+43 60 
54 65 
98.24 
1845 84 
863 98 
229 34 
262 57 

1321.22 
1297 50 
60.23 

—26 61 

81 06 
64 65 
1124 38 
702 24 
221 61 
200 68 

Qroaa proOt 

Depreoietion 

278 73 
67.08 

221 28 
66 85 

190 55 
67 48 

196 80 
60 81 

rroflt before ux 
Texetion 

205 76 
112 50 

155 43 
81 00 

132 07 
67 00 

136 OH 
63 00 

Profit efter tax 

Write backa . 
Development rebate. 
Other reaervea 
DlvWenda - 
Prefueoee 

Ordinary 

Carry forvard 

03.25 
1H 18 
21 22 

44 07 

0 80 
41 BO 

(38%) 

74 48 

0 19 
10 80 
18 60 

0 80 
44 80 

66.07 

5 26 

11 37 

12 60 

0 80 
44 80 
(33%) 

0 82 

73 08 

6 66 
26 60 
12 50 

0 80 
40 80 
(36%) 

0 06 

Ifarket prieea of 
ordinary aliaree 
(Injni^oa): 

IiOW 

1070 

1960 

1068 

1067 

767.00 
632 00 

738 00 
604 00 

660 00 
516 00 

619 50 

1 6J7 00 


the machinery manufacturing divKion 
Jute jiggars, star agers. J-boxes, cheese 
dyeing machines, etc have been added to 
the existing line of manufacture. The fac¬ 
tory building and installation of all the 
machineries including a deep drawing 400 
tons hydraulic press were completed 
during the year. The company also 
succeeded in taking the trial production 
of liquid petroleum gas cylinders □ 

J. K. Chemicals 

CAI..ES of J.K. Chemicals Ltd (Chairman: 
^ Mr Gopalkrishna Smghania, Bombay) 
for the 18-month period ended December 
31, 1970 amounted to Rs 7 9 crores against 
Rs 4.2 crores for the year ended June 30, 
1969 The gross profit was Rs 242 lakhs 
(Rs 74 lakhs). The net profit, after depre¬ 
ciation and taxation, amounted to Rs 65 
lakhs (Rs 30 lakhs). The ordinary dividend 
for the period under review was 15 per cent 
(12 per cent) on the increased ordinary 
^are capital. During the period under 
review, the ordinary subscribed capital of 
the company was raised from FU 36.13 
lakhs to R{? 60.22 lakhs by the issue of 
bonus shares. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 30.8 per cent against 17 6 per 
cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 33.5 per cent (21.7 per cent). 

The manufacturing facilities of the 
company were under vigorous maintenance 
throughout, to keep the plant in a state of 
high ^ciency. However, the highly cor¬ 
rosive nature of the process and the non¬ 
availability of some critical equipment in¬ 
cluding stores and spare parts of the re¬ 
quisite specification and quality locally, re¬ 
sulted in, occasional breakdowns and inter¬ 
ruptions in production. The zinc dust pilot 
plant worked satisfactorily, the daily rate 
of production being^ three times of that re¬ 
corded in the prevUms year. > 


22, 1970 the Hindustan Ship¬ 
ping Cb. a division of JK Chemicals* 
chartered a small cargo ship <2,810 dwt 
capacity) under a 54-month bareboat agree¬ 
ment. This vessel is being employed on the 
Indian coast and adjacent trades. Despite 
the considerable stringency prevailing in 
the international money markets the com¬ 
pany succeeded in negotiating a line of 
credit for $12 million with a leading 
American bank. But the approval of the 
loan terms took considerable time as they 
did not fit into the Government’s existing 
guidelines allowing for a G per cent tax free 
remittable rate of interest on foreign ex¬ 
change loans, and which was totally out of 
alignment with conditions then prevailing. 

The company has recently received 
approval from the Government of India for 
going into shipping business, subject to the 
condition that the new undertaking shall 
be taken up as an independent company m 
which JK Chemicals together with its in¬ 
terconnected undertakings and associates 
will directly or indirectly contribute not 
more than 40 per cent of its ordinary share 


(In lakhs of rnpeos) 



ForIhe 
^riod 

For the yearended 80th June 







1-7-60 to 
31-12-70 

1060 

1 1068 1 

1067 

Total eamlnea 

889 00 

410 23 

285 88 

1 248.46 

Balea liirlmling 




excise duty 

7H7.15 

423 53 

201 47 

216 57 

Other Income 

Block adjuatment (of 

27 42 

1 71 

1 80 

1 1 26 

flnlahod gooda) 

+ 26 42 

—1.5 01 

— 7 45 

+ Sl 68 

Opf'iiing 

(’foalng 

16 11 
41 63 

31 12 
10 11 

38 67 
31 12 

6 04 
38 67 

Total expenaea 

Materiala and aboroa 

607 51 

385 80 

249 01 

202 61 

298.67 

176 05 

148.11 

128 06 

Balariea and ^ages . 

91 73. 

41 83 

35 42 

27 67 

Exclae duty . 

84 or 

1 62 

0 02 

0 86 

Other expenaea 

172 30 

115 60 

65 46 

51 03 

Gross profit 

242 48 

74 43 

86 07 

46 85 

Depreciation 

45 20 

83 03 

24 87 

24 87 

Profit before tax 

107 28 

41 40 

11 10 

20 08 

Taxation 

132 30 

11 00 

Profit after tax 

64 08 

80 40 

11 10 

20 98 

Withdrawals from 


reaervea and 
wrlte-backa 




0 41 

Adjustment of prior 




yenra 

+ 0 20 

\ 0 81 

i 0 50 

_ 

Development rebate. 

3 66 

6 00 

a 36 

18 10 

Other PBijiirvea 
DMdemla: 

50 10 

18 02 

3 09 


rreferenco ., 

2 34 

1 56 

1 56 

4 tia* 

Ordinary 

0 03 

4 33 

3 61 

8 01 

Market prlte« of 
ordlnarv hharea 
(In rnpeea): 

(16%) 

(12%) 

(10%) 

(10%) 

1970 

1060 

1008 

1967 

High 

380 00 

.300 no 

1 166 26 

06 00 

Xovr 

226 00 

127 00 

100 00 

1 06 00 


• For th« jears 1964-06, 1965-00 and 1066-67. 


capital. In view of the inherent soundness 
of the project, the company has agreed in 
principle to this condition and is now tak¬ 
ing necessary steps for floating a new public 
limited company for this purpose 

As a part of its export drive, JK Inter¬ 
national ('another division of JK Chemicals) 
has entered the field of marine product 
exports. A rented facility is used to process 
and store the products for export. Q 

Coromandel Fertilisers 

C^ALES of Coromandel Fertilisers Ltd 
^ (Chairman: Mr^ Bharat Ram, Secun¬ 
derabad) for the year ended December 31, 
1970 amounted to Rs 25.1 crores against 
Rs 26 3 crores for the 15-month period end¬ 
ed December 31, 1969. The gross profit 
was Rs 5 crores (Rs 4 9 crores). The net 
profit, after depreciation, amounted to 
Rs 55 lakhs, against a loss of Rs 62 lakhs. 
The profit, though modest, marks the turn¬ 
ing point in the con^any’s fortunes. As 
the profit is not high apd the working eapi* 



tal demand of the company to ri^e 

no dividend is recommended for the year' 
The company's gross fwflt margin works 
out to 20 per cent against 18.8 per cent. 

In the yeamnder report* Rs 88.75 lakhs 
in short-term interest expense was incur¬ 
red, This short-term borrowing was main- 
ly to supply working capital for the peaks 
of product inventory and for the credit 
provisions to customers in this highly sea¬ 
sonal business. 

Though the Visak plant generally ope¬ 
rated well, the profits would have been 
higher but for two unforeseen breakdowns 
at the plant. In all, these shutdowns result¬ 
ed in a loss of nearly 35,000 tonnes of com¬ 
plex production in terms of Gromor 28-28-0 
plus about 16,0(X) tonnes of urea production. 
During the year, the plant produced near¬ 
ly 2.2 lakh tonnes of fertilisers which is 76 
per cent of the rated capacity in terms of 
plant nutrient. 

Nearly 1.41 lakh tonnes of product 
were sold within Andhra Pradesh and 
92,000 tonnes outside that State. Sales of 
product in Upper India, particularly in 


In the market 


Gujarat Polyamides 

^UJARAT Polyamides Ltd, in which 

the Baroda Rayon Corporation Ltd 
has .substantial interest, is entering the 
capital market on June 28. offering for 
public .subscription 1,286,300 B equity 
shares of Rs 10 each and 1,10,000 9.5 per 
cent redeemable cumulative preference 
shares of Rs 100 each. The subscription 
will close on July 8 or earlier but not 
before July 1. An amount of Rs 5 and 
Rs 50 respectively per share will be 
payable with the application for equity 
and the preference shares. The balance 
amount on both classes of shares will be 
payable as and when the calls will be 
made by the company, The company is 
establishing a nylon-6 yarn project at 
Udhna, Surat district, with a five-tonne 
per day capacity. This is the first nylon 
plant in Gujarat and is expected to go 
on stream during the latter half of 1973. 
The total cost of the project is estimated 
at Rs 11 crores. 

It is proposed to finance the pro¬ 
ject by raising equity share capital of 
Rs 3.30 crores, preference shares of 1^ 1 
crore, foreign exchange loan of Rs 3.12 
crores from the ICICI and the IFCI, an 
Italian credit of Rs 70 lakhs and through 
rupee loans and debentures worth 
Rs 2.77 crores from the IDBI, IFCI, 
Unit Trust and the UC. The company 
has reserved 23,904 equity shares of 
Rs 100 each for allotment to the share¬ 
holders of the Baroda Rayon CJorpora- 
tion Ltd in the ratio of one for every 
20 shares of Baroda Rayon. The com¬ 
pany has obtained collaboration from 
Italviscosa Eastern Trading S.p.A. who 
are the associates of Snia Viscosa Sj7.A., 
one of the biggest manufacturers of 
man-made fibres and plants in Europe. 
The collaborators are to supply the 
machinery manufactured by &ia Vis¬ 
cosa S.P.A. and will assume full respon¬ 
sibility for the quality and the rated 
capacity of idle plant. 

.. ... i"M .. . ' W 





Punjab i^ Iffiaryahe xeifion were.encourag- 
jng, Tile company has appoiiitad Rallis 
India Ltd, effective January 1,1971, as ancy- 
thet major agent of Gromor products. 

The Government of Indie has granted 
the company a licence in January 1971 for 
the expansion phase I programme. This 
licence permits an increase in the plant 

(In lakhi of rupoM) 



For the 

For the 

For the year 


year 

period 

onded 30th 


ended 

from 

September 


»lst 

l-10-*08 




Doc., 

to 




1970 

8M2-00 

1908 

1007 

Total earnings .. 

24,30.88 

27,77.10 

12,60.76 

428.87 

Sale* Including excise 

duty 

Other Income 

2,'>.10.fi7 

26,26.01 

11.33.22 

381.82 

13.41 

9.60 

4.51 

8.63 

Stock adjustment (of 
finished goods) 

—84.25 

+ 140.68 

+ 113.03 

h88.42 

Opening 

Cloalng 

302.47 

161,79 

48.70 

10 34 

218.22 

3U2.47 

101 79 

48.76 

Total exMnaoB 

HaterfaU and stores . 

19,38.48 

22.82.90 

12.71.02 

421.06 

726.22 

091.59 

OOH.0.5 

301 00 

Salaries and wages .. 

97.96 

K17 37 

97..SO 

11.24 

Bxclse duty .. .. 

Other expenses 

229.26 

169.40 



886.05 

084.48 

505.17 

10.71 

Grots profit 

Depreciation 

1 601 80 

404.29 

- 20 26 

0.02 

1 446.66 

056 67 

.367.11 

0 53 

Profit before tax 

65.49 

—02.38 

—387.37 

6.30 

Taxation 




Profit after tax.. 

60.40 

—02.38 

—:187..'17 

6 30 

Writebacks .. 
Adjustments relations 


0.15 



<io prior years 

Carry forward .. 

—0.33 
—396 6.3 

-f 0,68 
' 451.79 

H 0.10 
—.396.10 

-0.17 
— 8.09 

Market prices of 
ordinary sliarcs 

“"H'lr*' 

1070 

1960 

1963 

1907 

1.5 2.'» 

' 15.20 

10.25 

9.80 

Low 

9.(i0 

O.UU 

9.65 j 

0.65 


capacity from 2.60 lakh tonnes to 2.87 lakh 
tonnes of complex fertiliser and an in¬ 
crease of urea production from 16,500 ton¬ 
nes to 43,400 tonnes. The programme in¬ 
volves a capital outlay of Rs 5.3 crores in¬ 
cluding a foreign exchange component of 
Rs 1.73 crores. □ 


Jessop and Co 

T he performance of Je^op & Co Ltd, 
(Chairman: Mr A. K, Chanda, Cal¬ 
cutta) for the year ended October 31, 1970 
was quite disappointing. The company's 
sales dropped to Bs 10.9 crores from Rs 13.5 


(In lakliA of rupoea) 


For the year endi'd Slat October 


Total eaminga 

Bales. 

Other Income 
Stork adjustment (of 
finished goods) 


Opening 

(toeing 


(toeing 

Total expenses 
Materials and stores.. 
Salaries and wages .. 
Other exi^iises 

Gross profit 
Depructation 

Profit before tex 
Taxation 


Profit alter tax 
S Write barks 
Development rebate.. 
Other reserves 
Dividends: 

Preference .. 
Ordinary 

Carry forward .. 

Market prlet^s of 
ordinary shares 

■/ Low 


1970 

1969 

1908 

1067 

11,09.71 

10,90.08 

8.15 

14,27.78 

18,48.77 

54.26 

11.87.61 

11,88.22 

28.79 

13.33.60 

12.01.06 

16.65 

+ 10.88 
60.15 
61,08 
12,86.08 
628.11 
448 28 
214.09 

+24.70 

25.45 

.50.16 

14,27.41 

709.74 

434.20 

103.47 

—29 60 
64.96 
26 45 
12,24.38 
668 06 
388 28 
108.06 

+ 20,08 
28.87 
64.96 
12,06.16 
709.42 
.353.70 
143.04 

—176.87 
40 18 

0 82 
60.20 

— 86.87 
47 61 

127 53 
47.00 

—222 55 

—49.88 j 

-^4^38 

~79 87 
88.31 

-222 55 
6 79 

—49.88 

6.73 

—84.38 
7.16 

41 56 
13.04 

6 60 
22 00 

‘216.76* 

-+3 14* 

1,30 

—78 26* 

1 30 
25.50 

(i2ro2 

0 27 

3970 

1 

1069 

1968 

19B7 

12.81 

6.09 

i 16.81 ' 
12.62 

17 00 
12 h7 

19.50 

12,87 


• TMS'lohs has b«M5n shown as adjusted against general 
tsaerve in tho biaaixee shoot. 

. crores in the previous year. After pro¬ 
viding for depreciation it suffered a net 
of Bs (loss of Rs 60 lakhs). 

Ihe ordiiwiw 4ivhlen4 has been skipjiTO 


ture on capital account including block- 
in-progress during the year amounted to 
Rs 19.25 lakhs (Rs 42.45 lakhs). 

In view of the critical financial posi¬ 
tion of the company due to shortage of 
working capital, the Government of India 
urgently sanctioned and paid to the com¬ 
pany in February 1971 Rs 1.5 crores to 
enable it to meet its current obligations 
on the understanding that the company 
should raise the balance of its require¬ 
ments by increasing the subscribed and 
paid-up capital. The detailed terms and 
conditions of the Government assistance 
have not yet been finalised with the com¬ 
pany. Appropriate arrangements are be¬ 
ing made to issue further shares, both per¬ 
formance and ordinary, for cash at par, to 
increase the paid-up capital to the full 
limit of the authorised capital of the com¬ 
pany, that is Rs 186 lakhs nearly, Q 

DharamsI Morarjl 

•yHE Dharamsi Morarji Chemical Co Ltd 

(Chairman and Managing Director: 
Mr Pratapsinh R. Morarji, Bombay) had 
higher sales for the year ended December 
31, 1970 at Rs 8.5 crores against Rs 7.9 
crores in the preceding year. The gross 
profit was Rs 137 lakhs (Rs 138 lakhs). The 
net profit, after depreciation and taxation, 
amounted to Rs 46 lakhs (Rs 48 lakhs). The 
dividend was maintained at 20 per cent. 
However, the dividend absnrbtion is higher 
at Rs 25.49 lakhs (Rs 20 39 lakhs), since 
the dividend is payable on the capital en¬ 
larged by the bonus issue made in 1969 in 
the ratio of 1:4. 

The company’s gross profit margin 
works out to 16.1 per cent against 17.3 per 

(In lakhfl of nipeeR) 


I For the yt'or onded 31st i')ocmnb«r 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

Total earnings 

Sales 

Other Income 

Stock adjustment (of 
finished goods) 
Opening 

CHosing 

Total expenses 

Materials and stores.. 
Salaries and wages .. 
Other expenses 

807.17 
860 63 
26 03 

—10 09 
77 47 
67 .38 
730 62 
420 40 
96 69 
213.53 

843.00 
794.80 
26 95 

+ 23.06 
54 41 
77.47 
706.14 
440.94 
87 07 
178.13 

748 60 
722 18 
28.14 

—1 .82 
56.23 
54 41 
649 82 
41.3 91 
78.81 
167.10 

790.36 

761.61 

25.21 

+ 13 64 
42 69 
66 28 
610 67 
380 04 
67.53 
153.20 


136.65 

137.76 

98 68 

170 69 

Depreciation 
Managing agency 

34 01 

:is 18 

29 80 

28 07 

remuneration 

2 28 

6.46 

5 01 

8.18 

Profit before tax 

90.76 

93,12 

63.87 

143.44 

Taxation 

53.50 

45.00 

21.00 

68.00 

Profit after tax 

46 26 

48.12 

42.87 

76.44 

Development rebate.. 

.111 

5 65 

7.81 

9.50 

Other reserves 

l.'.flO 

22.06 

19 54 

5.3.80 

Ordinary dlrldend 

25.49 

20.30 

16 02 

12.11 

(20%) 

(20%) 

(20%) 

(20%) 

Market prices of 
ordinary shares 
(to nipees); 

High 

1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

18.1 76 

2)0 00 

107 50 

173.75 

Low 

ISO 00 

151.20 

137 50 

106 00 

X.K. 


X.R. 



cent. The ratio of net profit to net worth 
comes to 14.2 per cent (15.7 per cent). 

The company’s production and sale of 
single superphosphate was once again the 
largest. Demand for triple superphosphate 
also better than in the previous year, 
although still far behind the installed 
capacity. There was further improvement 
in sales of acids and chemicals. The tot^l 
exports for the year were Rs 28.32 lakhs 
(Rs 24.65 lakhs). 

Capital expenditure during the year 
amounted to Rs 43.89 lakhs. The construc¬ 
tion of sulfamic acid plant and th^ expan¬ 


sion of chloro.sulpb<5nic acid plant capacity 
to 40 tonnes per day, both at Ambemath 
work.s. were completed by the end of the 
year. ' □ 

Vijaya Bank 

'T^HE total income of the Vijaya Bank Ltd 
■“ (Chairman: Mr M. Sander Ram Shetty, 
Mangalore) for the year ended December 
31, 1970 has increased to Rs 2 crore.s from 
Rs 1.4 crores in the previous year. The 
profit was Rs 8.5 lakhs (Rs 4.6 lakhs). The 
dividend was stepped up by 2 per cent 
to 10 per cent. 

The paid-up capital of the bank in¬ 
creased to Rs 43.84 lakhs from Rs 20.18 
lakhs. Deposits expanded to Rs 27.5 crores 
from Rs 18.7 crores. Advances rose to 
Rs 17.6 crores from Rs 13 crores. Invest- 


In the market 


Straw Products 

CTRAW Products Lid (Registered 

Office: Jaykaypur, Dist Korapur, 
Orissa) is ofTering for public subscrip¬ 
tion at par 20,000—9.3 x>e 2 ' cent cumula'- 
live redeemable preference shares of 
R.S 100 each of the total value of Rs 20 
lakhs. The entire issue has been under¬ 
written. The subscription list which 
opened on June 25 will close on July 6 
or earlier at the discretion of the direc¬ 
tors but not before June 28, The full 
amount of Rs 100 per share is payable on 
application. 

The company was incorporated in 
1938 With the main object of manufac¬ 
turing and dealing in boards and* papers 
of all kinds. The capacity of the paper 
mills established at Jaykaypur (Oi'issa) 
in 1962 is being expanded for the manu¬ 
facture of 9,500 tonnes annually df top 
grade light weight papers like tissues, 
manifold, air mail, etc. The capital ex¬ 
penditure of Rs 8.52 crores for the 
expansion would be met from the issue 
of equity and preference shares, loans 
from financial institutions and the com¬ 
pany’s own resources. Three lakh 
equity shares of Rs 10 each issued 
at a premium of Rs 2,50 per share as 
right shares have already been sub¬ 
scribed. The proposed issue of pre¬ 
ference shares for Rs 20 lakh$ will also 
meet* a part of the finance required 
for expansion. 

Williamson Magor 

WILLIAMSON Magor & Co Ltd 
(Registered Office: 4, Mangoe 
Lane, Calcutta 1) is offering for sale at 
par 40,000 fully i>aid ordinary shares of 
Rs 10 each of the total value of Rs 4 
lakhs in order to comply with the list¬ 
ing requirements of the Cal utla Stock 
Exchange. The company’s 102,520 ordi¬ 
nary shares of the company will then 
be officially quoted in the stock ex¬ 
change. The application list for the 
sliares now offered for sale, winch 
opened on June 26 will close on July 5 
or earlier bui, not before June 29. TTie 
company was incorporated on March 8, 
19.54. Its business activities extend 
over a wide field including tea produc¬ 
tion and exports. .v 









ments were higher at Hs 7.8 crores (Rs 4.2 
crores). 

The ratio of advances to deposits was 
lower at 63.7 per cent (69.5 per cent) and 
that of investments to deposits was 
higher at 28.S per cent (22.3 per cent). 
The ratio of cash to deposits was lower at 
11.6 per cent (12.3 per cent). 

The advances to priority sectors such 
as agriculture and small-scale industries 
were well maintained At the close of the 
year, the bank’s advance to agriculture 
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was 12 per cent and to small-scale indus¬ 
tries 19 per cent of the total advances. 
The bank opened 12 branches during the 
year raising the total to 128 as on Decem¬ 
ber 3h 1970. □ 

Brady and Morris Eng 

Proceeds of engineering works of 
Brady and Morris Engineenng Co Ltd, 
Bombay, for the year ended December 31, 
1970 increased to Rs 53 52 lakhs from 
Rs 45.41 lakhs in the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing Rs 1.40 lakks 
(Rs 1.44 lakhs) for depredation and 
R-. 3.80 lakhs (Rs 1.15 lakhs) for taxation, 
amounted to Rs 2.97 lakhs (Rs 151 lakhs). 
Tlie dividend was 8 per cent (6 per cent), 
which uicludes the silver jubilee bonus 
of 2 per cent. The company was able to 
undertake the manufacture of a prelimi¬ 
nary batch of Morris new design electric 
hoist blocks which are expected to be 
marketed during the second half of the cur¬ 
rent year after completion of the endur¬ 
ance trial and performance efficiency. This 
product will be completely ind«genou.<i 
Subsequent to the closure of the financial 
year, the company has been granted rin 
industnal licence for the manufacture of 
biscuit plant and ancillary machinery. The 
company is negotiating with a German 
collaborator for the production of small 
and medium size bread plant for which 
there is growing demand. 

De?idayal Cable Industries 

Sales of products of Devidayai CZable 
Industries Ltd, Bombay, for the year end¬ 
ed December 31, 1970 increased by 33.6 per 
cent to Rs 5.09 ,cafores from Rs 3.81 crores in 
the previpua year. The net profit, after 


providing Hs 8.96 lakhs (Rs 6-58 lakhiD for 
depredation and Rs 8.76 lakhs (Rs 1,852) 
for taxation, amounted to Rs 20.82 lakhs 
(Rs 14.65 lakhs). The ordinary dividend has 
been doubled to 10 per cent from 5 per 
cent. The general reserve absorbed Rs 19.02 
lakhs 8.42 lakhs). The company has 
received sufficient import licences for the 
import of copper and other raw materials 
to meet its requirements for the whole of 
the current year. The demand for winding 
wires and strips has picked up and the 
company hopes to increase its turnover 
considerably. Though the company has 
established a fair market for its cables in 
West Asia, owing to keen competition from 
other countries, it could only export goods 
worth Rs 15.2 lakhs against Rs 21 lakhs 
in the previous year. The total capital ex¬ 
penditure incurred during the year was 
Rs 11 25 lakhs. 

New Great Eastern Spg 

The New Great Eastern Spinning and 
Weaving Co Ltd, Bombay, has increased 
its sales for the year ended December 31, 
1970 to Rs 4.38 crores from Rs 3.89 crores 
in the previous year. The net profit, after 
providing Rs 14.65 lakhs (Rs 13.38 lakhs) 
for depreciation amounted to Rs 4.32 lakhs 
(Rs 12 34 lakhs). In the year under re¬ 
view the company worked under difficult 
conditions due to abnormal increase m 
the prices of raw materials and wage bill 
An amount of Rs 27.55 lakhs has been 
spent towards additions to fixed assets for 
modernisation of machinery. The com¬ 
pany has entered into an agreement with 
the State Industrial and Investment Cor- 
poration of MaharashtFa Ltd for Rs 20 lakhs 
for the modernisation scheme. Exports 
for the year were Rs 125.17 lakhs (Rs 58 77 
lakhs). 

Poison 

Sales of Poison Ltd, Bombay, for the 
year December 31, 1970 amounted to 
Rs 2.47 crores against Rs 2.37 crores in the 
previous year. The net profit, after pro¬ 
viding Rs 2.53 lakhs (Rs 2.99 lakhs) for 
depreciation and Rs 7.70 lakhs (Rs 6.87 
lakhs) for taxation, amounted to Rs 5.86 
lakhs (Rs 5.43 lakhs). The ordinary divi¬ 
dend has been pruned to 10 per cent from 
12i per cent. The general reserve absorb¬ 
ed Rs 5.85 lakhs (nil). In the year under 
review, the value of production has gone 
up to Rs 2.65 crores from Rs 2.20 crores 
m the previous year. The company has 
restarted its Digha Ghat dairy at Patna 
from February 16, 1971 and has re¬ 
commenced production of butter. A letter 
of intent for the manufacture of high- 
protein beverage has already been issued 
to the company. 

Tide Water Oil 

Sale.s of Tide Water Oil Co (India) 
Ltd, Calcutta, for the year ended October 
81, 1970 have increased to Rs 2.30 crores 
from Rs 190 crores in the previous year. 
The net profit, after providing Rs 2.65 
lakhs (Rs 3 50 lakhs) for taxation, amount¬ 
ed to Rs 1.78 lakhs (Rs 2.29 lakhs). The 
dividend was 20 per cent (15 per cent) 
which included an interim dividend of 10 
per cent. The general reserve got Rs 1.82 
lakhs (Rs 1.50 lakhs). To reduce operational 
costs and also to diversify its products, the 
company installed bulk storage facilities 
at Clalcutta during the year at a cost of 
Bs 1.5 lakhs and also a plant for the manu- 
factur# of greise^. ,Steps have also been 


taken % the installatioa oT a hlen4ing 
plant and improved storage feeiUtiea at 
Madras h/jjr the pttrdiaae of the neceSsaty 
land. 


Preliminaries 


straw Products 

Straw Products Ltd, Rayagada, Orissa, 
Improved its sales for the year ended Dec¬ 
ember 31,1970 to Rs 7.49 crores from Hs 7.21 
crores in the previous year. Profit before 
depreciation was Rs 1.78 crores (Rs 1.66 
crores). Depreciation absorbed Rs 49.11 
lakhs (Rs 46.32 lakhs) and taxation claimed 
Rs 56.60 lakhs (Rs 51.50 lakhs). The ordi¬ 
nary dividend was maintained at 12 per 
cent. An amount of Rs 8.50 lakhs (Rs 16.10 
lakhs) was transferred to the development 
rebate reserve and the general reserve got 
Rs 33.04 lakhs (Rs 21.65 lakhs). Production 
rose to 34.629 tons from 33,221 tons. The ex¬ 
pansion programme involving Rs 8 5 crore® 
has progressed well. The company pro¬ 
poses to increase production of paper and 
boards, by installing balancing equipment 
on a crash programme basis. It has 
approached financial institutions for assist¬ 
ance for this programme which is likely 
to cost Rs 1.4 crores. 

Indabrator 

Sales of Indabrator Ltd, Bombay, 
for the year ended December 31, 1970 
increased by 50 per cent to Rs 70.42 
lakhs from Rs 47.04 lakhs in the 
previous year. The profit, after providing 
for depreciation and development rebate, 
amounted to Rs 14.13 lakhs (Rs 9 lakhs). 
Taxation claimed Rs 8.04 lakhs (Rs 4.07 
lakhs). The balance of Rs 6.09 lakhs (Rs 4.93 
lakhs) was transferred to the general re- 
serve. Dividend recommended for the year 
was 15 per cent (12 per cent). 

Hyderabad Asbestos Cement 

Hyderabad Asbestos Oment Products 
Ltd, Hyderabad, has earned a higher gross 
profit of Rs 61.29 lakhs (Rs 21.71 lakhs in 
1969) for the year ended December 31, 
1970. Sales are reported to be 48 per cent 
higher than that in 1969 (figures not dis¬ 
closed). Depreciation absorbed Rs 34.44 
lakhs. The general reserve got Rs 29.09* 
lakhs. The ordinary dividend for the year 
was 10 per cent. 


Company trends 


SniTindra Stein Malt 

Surrindra Stein Malt Ltd has started 
the construction of its factory in Ghazia- 
bad, UP, to manufacture malt and malt 
extract and other malt based products. 
The capital outlay of the project is esti¬ 
mated at Rs 46 lakhs. The annual capa¬ 
city will be approximately 4,600 tonnes* 
Mr Movinder Singh, managing director* 
of the company, has stated that the factory 
is expected to go into production early 
next year. The plant produce high 
quality malt bas^ on the latest West 
German process. The company wRl he 
shortly entering the inarlmt witii a public 
im», .. 







EQUITIES 


Restricted trading 

Bombay, June 23 

AiFTER ruling steady and recording 
^ modest improvement during the first 
half of the week, equities staged a retreat 
in the latter part of the week on stale bull 
liquidation coupled with short-selling. 
Fresh interest was markedly absent, and 
the turnover visibly shrank. The market 
closed on a subdued note, with trading re¬ 
stricted to four sessions over the week. 

The start was promising, and the re¬ 
covery move following the release of Tata 
Steel results was extended initially. 
However, there was no follow-through, as 
several dampers chilled the enthusiasm of 
operators. Ollicial pronouncements about 
the possibility of a national emergency 
owing to the developments in Bangla Desh, 
and the report that the Union Law minis¬ 
try had drafted a bill to restore to Parlia¬ 
ment the right to amend the Constitution 
and abridge the right to property, all 
affected the sentiment. 

A notable feature of trading was the 
sharp decline in the quotations of some of 
the favourite scrips in both the cleared 
and cash lists. This was stated to be due 
to funds being withdrawn in preparation 
for payment of taxes,' and for applying to 
some of the new issues shortly coming into 
the market. Fears of further radical fiscal 
and taxation measures by the Government 
also restrained fresh activity. Naturally 
buyers were reserved. 

Corporate news was satisfactoi'y on the 
whole. Shree Ram Mills reported higher 
sales in the current year. The sales of 
Borosil Glass were also higher in the cur¬ 
rent year, and the company was operating 
profitably. GEC of India came out with 
excellent results for the year ended March, 
with the pre-tax profit more than doubled. 
The Chainnan of EID-Parry has said that 
the company is faring better in the current 
year. The current outlook of Warner- 
• Hindustan is said to be cautiously encour¬ 
aging, as sales' were on the increase, but 
the Budget levies are likely to affect the 
company adversely. Gokak Mills’ Chair- 
man said at the annual meeting that the 
tufnover in the first five months was 15 
per cent better. However, the Chairman 
of Century Spinning struck a subdued note 
at the annual general meeting, as the com¬ 
pany may not reach this year the level of 
profits attained last year. This induced 
an easy tone in the market. 

Textiles were generally lower, as the 
current year is expected to be difficult for 
the textile industry. Rayons were friend¬ 
less, as the Government is keen to bring 
down the price of nylon and rayon in the 
country Kohinoor was quiet. Shippings 
were quIeUsf steady. In cements, ACC 
suffered a sharp setback on lower produc- 
. tion and iPwer. despatches to touch a new 
low. Chetnicala yrere subdued. Papers met 
Engineerings and 
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COMHODITIES 


Spurt in spot cotton 


June 23 

A iTurked impri»vcMKnl in prices wns 
noticed in quality vcVJi'ti in the spot market 
during the past ucck Mill dt-niand was distinct¬ 
ly better, especially tVir choice lots, the prices 
of which, in conscqncnct:, spnrUd. There was 
also a pcrceplihle inipn.vcnient in the volume 
of business dime although quite a tew mills saw 
to the cotton beinjiT cirried by their regular mer¬ 
chant-clients. 

The break in the monsoon noticed during 
the first halt of the week has introduced an ele¬ 
ment of unccrlainty about the sowing operations. 
Reports from quite a few cotton growing cen¬ 
tres like Khanigaon indicate that the farmers 


have decided to aw.iil further showers before com¬ 
mencing thoir sowing operations. However, in 
Saurashtra the .sowing has commenced, according 
reports reaching hs're. Should there be an 
undue delay in the commencement of sowing in 
a majority of (he leading cotton growing cen¬ 
tres, it could have an adverse bearing on the 
crop outlook for the new season commencing 
from September. Nothing, however, positive 
could be said about the crop at this stage. 

In the foreign section inquiries were main¬ 
ly confined to stray lots of African and Ameri¬ 
can cotton. There had been some improvement 
in the orttiike of cotton that had piled up at the 
docks. Unless there is a liberalisation of credit 




Are you inttnuitlng details of your 
bulMIng contracts to the Income-tax Oeptt*? 


Under Section 285-A of the Income-tax Act, 1961, you must 

furnish details of a contract entered into by you 

for construction of a building or for supply of goods or 

services for construction of a building if the value 

of such a contract exceeds Rs. 50,000. These 

details must be furnished to your Income-tax Officer in 

t^ie prescribed form (Form No. 52) within 

one month from the date of the contract This 

requirement must be fulfilled even If the contract 

is entered into with Central or a State Government 

local bodies or semUGovernment organizations. 


.' " " . .'■ ■ 

BEWARE! Failure to comply with this require- 
ment can lead to a penalty of opto Rs. 50 for 
overy day of default aub)ecc to a maxlihum of 
25% of tho valuo of contract 

. 

If you need guidance, please coniac: the Income-tax Offigef 

CENTRAL BOARD OF DIREa TAXES 

(Department of Revenue & Insurance) 

Ministry of Finance, Government of India* 

dtvp7|/f| 


fwiijtaw, A fipeiay of cot¬ 

ton h not' 

The foQowing hat been the trend of nriees 
of some of the leading varieties: 


(Rs per oftndy) 

J'or the week JFor the Week 
ended ended 

June 28 June X6 

Khandeah .. .. 2,300-2.350 2,300 

Berar AK average 1,800-2,000 1.700-1,000 

Berar AK Good .. 2,200^2,300 2,200-2,250 

Digvijay Dabhoi .. 0,260 3,225 

Borar L 147 .. .. 2,800-2,900 2,400-2,500 

Manavadar CO 2 .. 2,900 2,750 

Reports from Punjab and Rajasthan indi¬ 
cate that the sowings of Bengal Deshi and 320F 
have been completed in most of the regions. There 
are indications to show that Pakistan had latter¬ 
ly sold sizable quantities of Deshi and staple 
cotton to China against arms supplies. 


ART SILK YARNS FLARE UP 

Bombay, June 23 
A steep rise in the prices of art silk yarns 
charactcri.scd trading in the yams market during 
the past week. The prices flared up due to the 
sustained support from stockists who expect a 
shortage in pulp supplies because the CTC had 
so far not finalised any deal for the import of 
the rayon pulp. The upcountry demand was not 
there. Staple fibre yarns also improved in sym¬ 
pathy wilh the art silk yarns. Cotton yams 
were firm. 

In the art silk yams section, I50D National 
Rayon put on 32 paise to Rs 19.84. 120D firmed 
up by Re 1.09 to Rs 20.81. I50D Bright Century 
spurted by Rs 1.52 to Rs 19.97. I20D improved 
by Re 1.13 to Rs 20.75. lOOD Bright South 
India gathered 55 paise to Rs 23.70. Staple fibre 
yarns (2 x 34 nF) spot Kiran picked up 24 paise 
to Rs 11.99. 


JUTE GOODS DECLINE 


CALCiriTA, June 22 

Although overseas inquiries for jute goods 
continued, the actual business put through 
extremely limited. This was due to the expecta¬ 
tions that in the wake of a good crop, prices 
of goods as well as of raw jute would not be 
maintained at present levels. However, raw jute 
prices in the past week moved up, since sellers 
were reserved having regard to the present diffi¬ 
cult position in the allotment of wagons for the' 
movement of the crop. 


The fall in goods in stock with mills at the 
end of May by 12,000 tonnes should have nor¬ 
mally .strengthened bulls, but there was the feeling 
that by and large prices had already risen to • 
very high levels, and that overseas buyers would 
resist any further rise. The total May-end stock 
of goods was 81,800 tonnes compared to 94,000 
tonnes at the end of April. The largest detline 
of 6,100 tonnes was recorded in sacking of 
which mills had 33,600 tonnes. Hessian at 29,700 
tonnes was lower by 5,700 tonnes. 


Internal buyers placed good Jopdgrs with, 
mills, although the industry with a Iteah invei^ 
tory was cautious in booking orders for distax^^, 
positions. Overseas buyers accounted for only.^ 
.scattered business. It would appear that tbe||{ 
were waiting for prices to decline before enter^ ' 
ing into biuk commitments. Prices shed a parVy 
of the gains of recent weeks, with hessian 40^, 
10 oz and B. twillls opening at Rs 106 anc^ 
Rs 271,25 and closing at Rs 103.50 and Rs 266.50.!i^ 


The new crop is expected to move in slzabli^- ^ 
quantities within a week or two, and the indu^*^ 
try has placed wagon requirements for this puf"' * 
pose at 105,170. This is in addition to mover 
ment by road and river, which accounts for a 
good portion of the crop. To enable Jute miHr 
to offer more attractive prices to forti^ buyerV 
prices of raw jute must decline, and this wo0‘^,^ ■ 
dep^ upon adequate pr&nsport faclliUes fo 
the movement of raw jute. Qf course, the miir^ 
industry does not deskre that 
sb^d bp It, la ^ 






fncfJili Jute Mil%i^5spciati)Qii has called 
for the. «t6|ipi|ig up of the bank ciedlt to the 
mills or the setting in motion of an attemativc 
agency to und^take price support operations. 
Otherwise* the UMA apprehends offtake could 
lail short of arrivals on occasions and thus lead 
to price depression. In the past week* Assam 
bottoms new moved up from Rs 59 to Rs 59.50 
and the old crop from Rs bO to Rs 60.50. 
Daissee bottoms old accounted for an increase 
of Re 1 at Rs 62.50. 


OILSEEDS EASY 

Bombay. June 23 

( Oilseeds presented a mixed show during the 
short week. Trading on Wednesday was very 
. TStricted owing to the poor attendance due to 
»e heavy rains in the city. The tendency was 
5BSy. 


Prices ruled firm in the early part of the 
veek due to dry weather in the producing areas. 
But later the tendency turned subdued owing to 
A^akiie.ss in groundnut and its oil. and sizable 
;tocks at the upcountry centres. 

In futures, the near contracts met with sup¬ 
port owing to the delay in rainfall. Improved 
prospects of castoroii sale to the USSR and 
shortage of linseed were additional factors in¬ 
ducing bulls to extend holdings. But the distant 
contracts lacked support. Linseeds advanced 
on a bull grip by north Indian and local opera¬ 
tors. But profit-taking at the higher levels 
brought down prices. 

Towards the latter part of the week the 
i cadency turned easy. Showers In some parts 
[ >f the country induced selling In castorseed as 
.veil as linseed. While the arrivals of groundnut 
o 1 from the South were quite sizable, the de¬ 
mand from industrial units showed no signs of 
revival. Unnerved by fresh fall in groundnut 
oil in the spot market, operators liquidated hdd- 
ngs, particularly in castorseed. Advices from 
icountry centres were discouraging, following 
I ry good rainfall in South Indian producing 
I nlres. 

" Linseed futures were also affected by the 
'.akness in groundnut oil. At lower levels .some 
pport emerged, and the backwardation charges 
' dened to Rs 2. 

Cottonseed futures were neglected, and no 
isine-ss was reported. 


Comparative prices in rupees were: 


Item 

16-6-1971 

23-6-1971 

Castor June 

.. 130.76 

No trading 

Castor September 

.. 132.2.5 

131.12 

Liziseeds July .. 

.. 166.60 

165.00 

Linseeds September 

.. 164.00 

163.00 

O. Nuts Khandesh 

.. 194.00 

187.00 

Q. Nut oil 

.. 40.90 

30.60 

Castor Madras Small 

.. 134.00 

134.00 

Castor Comm, oil 

26.25 

29.00 

Castor B.6.S. oil 

.. 31.00 

31.50 

Linsoods Bold .. 

.. 162.00 

168.00 

Linseed oil 

.. 36.26 

36.76 


DElfAND FOR TEA WIDENS 


Caicutta, June 22 
Improved demand was the feature of last 
ck's export as well as internal auctions. With 
aisiderable improvement in the labour sitiia- 
n at the Calcutta port, the trade hoped that 
s efforts to faisc exports would be successful, 
though much would depend on the improvc- 
•jnt In the allotment of wagons for the move- 
ent of the crop. It looked as though there 
)uld be no need to divert Calcutta shipments 
> west coast ports. Considering the low quan- 
ty Of leaf offered at Oauhati auctions, 

hances of Oauhati being. developed as an inter- 
ational auction centre similar to Calcutta or 
ochin ate '-/ery Limited. 


Leaf on offer at sale No 11 held here on 
ne 16 totalled 32,500 packages. In a good 
neral demapd, whole leaf grades were absorbed 
quotbd rates. Orthodox brokens were well 
: sorbed, with tibe few Improved lines realising 
Dd prices. The poor liquoring fannlngs were 
lut firm, fhcjttrighter Rinds selling well. 
Aohg: CfIXai; t«F. Better kinds were competed 
fannlngs were 
mpedi per kg. 


inclusive of excise duty were; good Assam CTC 
fannlngs 7.80 to 9, good Assam CTC BP 7.50 
to 8.50, medium Assam BOP 7.20 to 8.50, clean 
plain pekoe 7 to 7.50, low Assam BOP 6.50 to 
7 Dooars BOP 6 20 to 6.50, plain CTC’ BP 6 to 
6.20 medium Assam OF 5.60 to 6. low Assam 
OF 5.40 to 5.80, medium CTC fannlngs 5.30 to 
5.50, medium CTC BP 6,20 to 6.50, and plain 
Cre fannings 5.20 to 5.40. 

Leaf on offer at the last sale held in 
Gaiih.'iti was u meagre quantity of 712 chests, 
most of which had to be withdrawn due to lack 
of demand. ExwpUng for the orthodox teas, 
which were readily .absorbed, others including 
CTCs and fannings cased liberally. Ousts on 
offer totalled 4.054 chests, for which there- was, 
however, a good demand, although here again 
there were withdrawals. The Gaiihatl trend is 
not altogether unexpected as the tea trade gene¬ 
rally goes in fi>r bulk commitments with .'i view 
to deriving benefit of economies of scale. If 
Calcutta port could maintain the improved 
labour conditions in evidence since early in this 
year, the Oauhati auction centre would be un¬ 
able to attract exporters from Calcutta. 


FOODGRAINS STEADY 

Bombay, June 22 
The prices of foodgrains in the local mar¬ 
ket ruled more or less steady. Among coarsegrains, 
wheat (pissi) at Rs 83-87 per quintal ruled steady 
on accfiunt of good supply. Bajra (superior), 
at Rs 68-75 per quintal al.so ruled steady. Maize 
at Rs 71-73 per quintal showed no change dur¬ 
ing the week. In pulsc.s, gram (Ppnjab) moved 
up by Rs 3-4 to Rs 93-96 per quintal owing to 
the higher upcountry advices as well as short 
supplies. On the other hand, urad (khandesh new) 
ruled steady at R.s 155-165 per quintal. How¬ 
ever, tur (Bcrar white) showed a modest rise of 
Rs 2 and ruled at Rs 128-130 per quintal. This 
marginal rise was attributed to the good de¬ 
mand. Moong fChinai) at R.s 250-300 per quintal 
displayed no change during the week. 


SUGAR EASY 

Bombay. June 22 
The pnws of sugar (.C'-30) in the local sugar 
market shewed an easy trend during the week 
under review. The prices of siiigar (C-30> dedin' 
ed by Rs 4-5 to Rs 189 per quinta!. This fall 
in prices wu> .ittributcd to the expected larger quota 
of 7.60 lakh bags against 6.16 lakh bags for re¬ 
lease by Maharashtra sugar mills. Daily arrivals 
and offtake W'ere fairly good at amund 4,000 
bags. Today, about 4,000 bag.s of *D’ grade sugar 
were sold at Rs I8L50 with ex-mill duty by a 
co-operalive sugar mill. Further, on lune 19, 
the Union Government has Is.sued orders for the 
release of 4.5 lakh tonnes of sugar from facto¬ 
ries for sale to licensed wholesale merchants. 


KIPS STEADY 

Madrvs. June 19 
Arrivals from the tanning centres w’erc mode¬ 
rate and the offtake from the market was steady. 
Overseas dcm.iDd was similar |o last week’s trend 
with emphasis on lower grade cow hides, cow 
calf fourths and buff calf inferior thirds. There 
was patchy demand for goat skins; US Importers 
showed some interest in light goal skins, while 
French buyers seemed indifferent. In the sheep 
skins section, primes ruled firm while other 
classes remained dull. 


METALS IMPROVE 

Caicutta. June 22 
The full impact of copper, zinc and lead 
being brought under the Import duty list Is yet 
not evident. The prices of non-ferrous scrap 
continued to move up in the past week under 
the impact of the Budget proposal. The supply 
position continued to be tight, and stockholders 
were reserved on expectation of higher prices. 
The confidence ot consumers and non-ferrous 
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semi-manufacturpri sccmcd, however, activated 
by Ihc heavy imports of non-ferrous inetah 
taken on hand by the Minerals and Metals Irad- 
ing ('oiporation Arrivals against orders placed 
by the MM re months ago following the an¬ 
nouncement of the new import policy arc anti¬ 
cipated shortly Alieady, 2 000 tonnes of cop¬ 
per have been received so fir at the Calcutta 
port ug*iinst these orders, and these were from 
Zambia and the US Shipments of /me from 
the US>SR and Jipin totalling thoul 7,000 tonnes 
arc expected to be rccuvcd in Cilciiita port this 
month and July Canadian ec grade aluminium 
of about ^00 tonnes md 1,000 tonnes of 
Au‘tralijn kid aie al .*> on the way, m addi¬ 
tion to lin Irom Malaysia These* annals 
would suh'-lanti illy improve the slock position 
of the MM 1C' »nvi industrial releases would be 
much Ttuuc liberil Fhe output by both the in¬ 
digenous /UK smellers n also expected to be 
much higher this year. 

lilt good dcmind for /me and /me scrap 
frofn giivaniscTs was a striking feature and 
clcstrolvlic /me was fully firm .it ^00 per 
quintal .ind dross at Rs 405 Small-scale users 
couhl not meet their demand tor copper scrap 
in full, and clem copper wire scrap was up at 
Rs I 520 though utensil scrip was unchanged at 
Rs 1,410 Wirebirs wcic quoted at Rs 1,675, and 
wires at R-. 1.700 Tin was unchanged but fully 
steady at Rs 5,000, 


BtfLUON DIVERGENT 

Bombay, June 23 

A divergent trend prevailed in the bullion 
market here during the past week. Silver price$> 
which were firm in the last fortnight, lost ground 
during the week following improved arrivals m 
the wake of slack offtake. However, in the ini* 
tial sessions the prices ruled firm and touched a 
high of Rs 600 at one time but closed the week 
easy The easier overseas advices also impaited 
weakness Gold waS divergent Primary gold 
closed film due to good seasonal demand from 
the .South Standard gold was easy following 
improved arrivals Sovereign was fully maintained. 

Silver (996 fineness) opened the week Rs 2 
higher at Rs 599 but lost ground in the follow¬ 
ing session only to recover in the lat*er sessions 
It, however, reacted in subsequent sesuons and 
wound up the week at Rs 590 today, with a net 
loss of Rs 7 over the week Silver weekly was 
mentioned at between Rs 597 and Rs 590 The 
weekly average arrivals and offtake of silver ag- 
grcgitcd 60 bars and 38 bais, respectively. 

PnmaiY gold in unofficial trading commenc¬ 
ed at last Peek’s closing level of Rs 187 and 
moved up In the following sessions It wound 
up the week at Rs 189 today, the net gain over 
the week being Rs 2 Stand ird gold in official 



TATA ELECTRIC COMPANIES- 
Pioneers of power generation in Maharashtra for over 
50 years. They meet the needs of Bombay and the 
surrounding areas for a reliable power supply with 
some of the latest in generating, transmitting and 
monitoring equipment. 


TATA CONSULTING ENGINEERS-* 

Engineering consultants who meat the evergrowing 
demand in India and abroad for sophisticated and 
expert engineering services in industrial and 
associated fields. 


They are today’s contribution for 

a planned and prosperous tomorrow. 


O THE TfiTA HYDRO-ELECTRIC ROWER SUPPLY CO. LTD. s 

O the ANDHRA VALLEY POWER SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

Q THE TATA POWER CO. LTD. 3. 

O TATA CONSULTINO INOINCERS 

B ewbey Heuse* Bruce SlreeL Fort. Bombay 1 ^ 


trading begaTi a Tupee^lowar at re¬ 
ceded, in Eubsequeot sessdoDE to diosa 195 

today. The net loss over the week wSw Ri 2. 
Sovereign was fully maintained at Ks 174. 


CALL RATE STEADY 

Bombay, June 23 
Conditions remained unchanged In Bombay's 
sbort-tema money market during the past week. 
The inter bank call rate was steady at 4i per 
cent. In Calcutta, renewals were effected at 44 
per cent. In Madras the call rate was 43 per 
cent. 


Nmety-one days’ Government of India trea¬ 
sury bills sold from June 14 to 19 amounted to 
Rs 5 31 croics against Rs 6 77 crores in the pre¬ 
ceding week I 

During the week ended June 11 foreign ex¬ 
change reserves ot the Reserve Bank of India In¬ 
creased by Rs 5 87 crores to Rs 374.45 ctom. 
While foreign secuiilies rose by Rs 15 Crores 
to Rs 293 42 crores, balances hold abroad de¬ 
clined by Rs 9.n crores to Rs 8103 crores. 
Motes m circulation expanded by Rs 78 14 crores 
to Rs 4.502 91 crores Deposits of scheduled com¬ 
mercial banks with the Reserve Bank of India 
rose to Rs 213 72 crores from Rs 194 73 crores. 

Week ended June 11 recorded a rise of 
Rs 20 36 crores at Rs 4.739.64 crores in the total 
credit made available by scheduled commercial 
banks Aggregate deposits increased to Rs 6,134,76 
crores from Rs 6,111 crores Borrowings from 
Reserve Bank were higher at Rs 154 63 crores 
(Rs 139 28 crores). 


Notice 

NEW INDIA INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


lyOnCE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the Thirty-fourth Annual General 
Meeting of the Company will be held at 
the Registered Office of the Company at 
9, Brabourne Road, Calcutta, on Monday 
the 12th July 1971 at 300 p.m to transact 
the following business: — 

(1) To receive and adopt the Directors’ 
Report and the Audited Accounts for 
the year ended 31st December, 1970. 

(2) To declare a Dividend. 

(3) To elect Directors. 

(4) To appoint Auditors for the Current 
year and to fix their remuneration. 

The Register of Members and Share 
Transfer Register Books of the Company 
will be closed from 9th to 12th July 1071 
both days Inclusive, 

By Order of the Board, 

B. P. GOENKA, 

Director, 

Calcutta, 

June 10, 1971. 


Note : A member entitled to attend 
and vote at the meeting may appoint a 
Proxy to attend and vote instead of him* 
self. A proxy need not he a member, j 

The dividends, if declared^ will he 
paid on or after 30*7«7l ip S&me- 
holders wh<^ names Pjl 
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T^Tei|tafi7 Sphutoig & Mfg. Co. Ltd. 

Chsilrman, Shrl R. D. Birla's Statement 


^TAIIEAISNT of Che Cluili?hta]i of the 
^ Century Spltmlner and Mffr Co Ltd, 
Shfl R D. Birla at the 741li Aaniial Gene* 
ral Moethif of the Company held od Taeo> 
day. 2Zod June 1971: 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am pleased to welcome you all to the 
74th Annual General Meeting of the Com- 
pany. The Report and Accounts of the 
Company are already in your hands and 
I hope you are fully satisfied with the re¬ 
sults, 

Futoro Proopects 

The Directors have given details about 
the working of the Company in their 
Report, but I would like to make a few 
observations on the future prospects of the 
Company. The Textile Division of the 
Company experienced difficulty during 
the first half of the current year as a re¬ 
sult of shortage and very high prices of 
cotton and an all-round increase in costs 
of which all are aware. This is bound to 
affect profits. As regards Tyre Cord Divi¬ 
sion, the Government has asked the in¬ 
dustry to cut prices and the demand for 
tyre cord in the home market is also not 
satisfactory. In view of this, it is feared 
profit in this Division too will suffer a set¬ 
back. As for Rayon Division, the recom¬ 
mendations of the Tariff Commission are 
being examined by the Government and 
if and when these are implemented, they 
too will naturally affect the profits. 
Although the working of all the divisions 
of the Company continues to be quite satis¬ 
factory, if the price cuts referred to above 
take place, then the profits of the current 
year may possibly not attain the figure 
reached during the year under review. 

Dlveislficatiom. Expansion 

The Textile Division of the Company, 
as I had mentioned last year, has embark¬ 
ed upon a programme of progressive im¬ 
provement and diversification of its pro¬ 
ducts. It has further during the year, de¬ 
veloped some more sophisticated qualities 
whi^ have been received well in the 
market. The progress in this direction is 
continuing. The quality of the Company’s 
rayon and tyre cord yam continues to be 
excellent and as you must have noticed in 
the Directors’ Report, it is being exported 
in increasing quantities to the most ad¬ 
vanced countries of the world. 

As regards the Company’s expansion 
programme, you will be happy to know 
that the Government has already given us 
41 “carry-on-business” licence in respect of 
our Cement Project on which work was 
already in progress. It is expected that 
the Cement Factory will go into produc¬ 
tion by the end of 1972. We have two 
more applications for major industrial pro¬ 
jects with the Government—one for Pulp 
and the other for Seamless Pipes. As the 
Goveitnhpnt % anxious to increase indi¬ 
genous production and reduce dependence 
on imports, let us hope it will favourably 
-consider thm two applications also. 

Desh 

^ happenings in Bengla 


and millions of refugees from that region 
have been trekking to India and it has 
become a great burden for the countiy to 
feed and look after them. The merciless 
sins committed by Pakistani rulers in 
Bangla Desh are unparalleled in the his¬ 
tory of mankind. In recent history only 
Hitler committed crimes of this magni¬ 
tude and the history tells what his fate 
had been. 

Our Prime Minister, who enjoys the 
backing of all our countrymen^ has made 
a firm determination to send back the 
evacuees. Although this is a very difficult 
task, but as we have seen, she has succeeded 
in all the missions she has imdertaken. 
Now even the world opinion Is veering 
round in India’s favour. The powerful 
countries of the world should now apply 
pressure on Pakistan to take back the refu¬ 
gees and only after this happens, will 
peace dawn on both the countries. It is 
not too late even now for Pakistan to 
understand that it is in its interests to take 
back the refugees. 

Stabln and Strong Government 

For accelerating the process of devel¬ 
opment and growth, we need to harness 
all the talent and skill m the country. 
Fortunately, we have now a very stable 
and strong Government with a thumping 
majority in Parliament. Our Prime Mims- 
ter too IS very popular, brave and forward- 
looking. Let us hope that the Government 


will now adopt a bold jand courageous 
policy to stimulate savings and investments 
for setting up new enterprises and take all 
necessary steps to increase production. To 
generate more savings prices must be held 
in check by augmenting the supply of con¬ 
sumer goods. Population in the country 
is rising fast and unless production rises 
at a faster rate, there will be no improve¬ 
ment in our living standard. 

Large-fscale Indiistirlea need to be 
Encouraged 

The encouragement given by Govern¬ 
ment to small-scale mdu.stries is quite 
understandable. But small-scale industries 
alone cannot achieve the objectives of pro¬ 
viding emplDyment to millions of our un¬ 
employed and of producing consumer and 
other goods on the scale needed to fill the 
vacuum in the home market and also to 
create surpluses for export. Besides, ex¬ 
ports can be stepped up only with mass 
production and with competitive prices 
and this can be possible only if the produc¬ 
tive units are fairly large and of economic 
size of which the Government is fully 
aware. The Government, therefore, must 
also encourage the setting up of large-scale 
industries. 

Before I conclude, I would like to ex¬ 
press my warm and hearty thanks to the 
workers, staff and officers of the Company 
for their hard and devoted work which 
enabled the Company to show such excel¬ 
lent results. I hope they will continue to 
work with the same devotion and loyalty 
in future. 

Thank you 

N.B. does not purport to be a 

report of the proceedings of the Annual 
General Meeting, 


ARE YOU CONCERNED 
ABOUT 

UNEMPLOYMENT? 

Then your views and suggestions are valuable. 

The Expert Committee on Unemployment 
invites views and comments that will help 
the Committee in the task assigned to It. 

The Committee is Interested In the 
following aspects :— 

1) Dirpcclons In which programmes in the 
Fottrth Five Year Plan could be more 
employment-oriented. 

2) Strategy for generating employment, 
both short term and long term Including 
technical, financial and fiscal measures. 

3) Specific programmes to promote productive 
employment among the educated 
unemployed in general and the technical 
personnel In particular and to suggest 
measures to rectify the Imbalance between 
the out-turn of educated and technical 
persons on the one hand and the available 
employment opportunities on the other. 

Views and comments are welcome from 
individuals as well as associations. 

Please send your communications before July IS, 1971. 

N. S. Pandey Vigyan Bhavan Annexe 
Member-Secretary Maulana Azad Road 
Expert Committee on Deihi-i. 

Unemployment diivp S9i (is)/7i 




STATISTICS 


WHEAT 


iirodiictloii and yield of wbnt: 
1964^ to 1969-70 


Year 

(July-Juno) 

An»a 

(Million 

hwtnres) 

Produc¬ 

tion 

(Million 

tonnes) 

Yield 

(Kgs. per 
hectare) 

1064-66 .. 

13 46 

12 29 

913 

1066-60 .. 

12 67 

10.39 

827 

1966-67 .. 

12 84 

11.39 

887 

I 

1967-68 .. 

15 00 

16 54 

1,103 

1968-69 .. 

15 06 

18 65 

1,169 

1969-70 .. 

16 63 

20 09 

1,209 

Compound growth 
rate botwnim 
1064-65 and 
1969-70 

4 3 

10.3 

6.7 


S0U1U^£ ; Ajifnmilturol Ftjoob Comniuiaion, Report 
on Pr%ce Polity Jot Rabt Poodgraine for 
the 1971-72 Seaton, March 1071, p. 17. 


Interstate dlftparitlii in wboleeale prkea 
of vlicat 


State 

1969-70 
(Rs, per 
qumtal) 

1970-71 
(Rs. per 
quintal) 

i 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

White wheat 




(a) Uttar Pradesh .. 
\b) liihar .. 
Difference (b-s) 

00.64 

109.13 

8,49 

80.73 

103.42 

22.69 

—10.9 
^52 
+ 22.7 

(c) Madhya Pradesh. 

(d) Maharashtra 
{c) Gujarat 

Difference (d-c) 
Difference (e-c) 

00 18 
109.81 
101 84 
19.63 
11.66 

86 47 
109 04 
102.43 
23 57 
16.96 

— 6 2 
— 0.7 
+ 09 

+ 20.1 
+45.5 

Mexican Red 




(a) Uttar Pradesh .. 
(5) Bihar .. 
Difference (b-s) 

81.65 

86.56 

3.91 

75 21 
84 56 
9.35 

— 7.9 

— 1.2 

+ 139.1 

Indigenous Red 




(a) Uttar Pradosti .. 
(5) Bihar .. 

Difference (b-s) 

81.83 

03.58 

11.75 

71 08 
89 84 
18.76 

—13 1 
— 4 0 
+ 59.7 

(r) Madhya Pradesh. 

(d) Maharashtra .. 

(e) Gujarat 
Difference (d-c) 
Difference (e-c) 

88 61 
107.45 
96". 65 
18.84 
7.94 

79 20 
108.73 

80 47 
24 53 
10 27 

■—10 6 

— 3 6 

— 7.3 
+30 2 
+ 29.3 


Steto-wlie pnearaneot targeia for 
wiwat: 1971-72 

(Lakh tonnes) 


State 

Procure¬ 

ment 

1970-71 

Procurement 

target 

1971-72 

Peroeat* 
age to 
total 

Bihar 


0 60 

1.3 

Haryana .. 

4.82 

6.50 

13.8 

Madhya Pradesh .. 

0.08 

0 60 

1.3 

Punjab 

23.63 

26.50 

03,7 

Rajasthan 


0.76 

1.8 

Uttar Pradesh 

3.22 

6.60 

16.2 

Others 

0.11 

0.76 

1.9 

All Indis .. 

31.86 

40.00 

100.0 


SOUHCE ; Agricultural Pncoa Commiaston, Repori 
on Prtce Policy for Rabi Foodgraint fo 
the 1971-72 Seaton, March 1071, p. 7. 


SOUllCE : Agrioialtural Prioea Commission, Report 
on Price Polity for Rabi Foodgratnt for 
the 1971-72 Seaton, March 1071, p. 28. 


Wheat'^-MArket arrivals 


Year 

(Apnl-Maroh) 

Number 

of 

markets 

Market 

arrivals 

(Miilton 

tonnes) 

Percentage 
to total 
production 

1064-65 .. 

814 

0.77 

7.8 

1065-66 .. 

314 

0 93 

7.6 

1966-67 .. 

314 

0 80 

7.7 

1967-68 .. 

658 

1.65 ! 

14.6 

1968-69 .. 

1 

658 

3.22 

10.5 

1969-70 .. 

568 

3.83 

20.5 

1070-71 .. 

668 

4.69 

22 8 


BOVRCES; (1) For the yoare 1064-66 to 1906 67, 
^ Durootoraie of Eoonnroios and 
Btatistica, Ministry of Food, 
Agncullure, Cominumty Deve¬ 
lopment and Cooperation, bulle¬ 
tin on Food Statistica, Apnl 1069, 

p. 20. 

(2) For the years 1067-68 io 1070-71. 
Agricultural Prirea CiantuHiaion 
Report an Price Policy for Rabi 
Foodgraintfor the 1971-72 Seaton^ 
March 1071, p. 10. 


State-wise prodnetioD of wheat: 1964-65 to 1969-70 


(Lakh tonnes) 


State 

19G4-66 

1905>66 

1066-67 

1967-68 

1068-69 

1969-70 

Percenf- 
sge fo 
total 

(1969-70) 

Variation in 
1969-70 over 
1964-65 

Lakh 

tonnes 

Peroent- 

ago 

||M|H 




0.03 


Mm 

0.01 


■ 


0 03 






0.03 


183.3 


4 18 

4.77 

3.66 

9.14 

12.69 


5.97 

7 82 

187.1 


4 25 

5.54 

4.57 

Tfiri 

6 21 

6.92 

2.94 

1.67 

39.3 

Haiy'ana 

9 28 



14.66 

15.22 


10.55 

11.02 

128.4 

Himachal Pradesh 

2 62 


2.60 

2.63 

2.59 


1.49 


14.6 

Jammu and Kashmir .. 

0.82 

1 22 

1.12 

1.42 

2.10 


1.24 

1.68 

Km 

Kerala 





. , 


, , 

.. 

.. f 

Madhya Pradesh 

10.81 



18.82 


22. ie 

11.02 

2.86 

11.9 

Moharaslitra 

4.13 


3.67 

3.60 

4.28 

3.91 

1.94 


-5.J, 

M>soit> ^. 




1.33 


1.86 

0.67 

0.35 

84.7 

Orissa 

0.07 

0.10 

0 14 


0.17 

oHo 

0.09 

6!o2 

17i,4' 

Punjab .. 

23 78 

19.16 

24.04 

33.52 

45.20 

48.00 

23.65 

24.22 

101.9 

Rajasthan 

11.03 

7.85 

8.72 

13.19 

11.78 

12.76 

6.34 

1.72 

15.6 

Tamil Nadu 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 

0.01 




Uttar Pradesh .. 

41.18 

37 65 

42.30 

58.41 

60.87 

63 14 

31.42 

21.06 

53.3 

West Bengal 

0.28 

0.34 

0.46 

0.71 

8.00 

4.00 

1.99 

3-72 

42.9 

All Indis 

112.90 

103.94 

113.93 

165.40 

166.52 

260.93 

100.00 

86.63 

76.0 


SOURCES : (1) Directorate of Economics and Statistics, Ministry of Food, Agriculture, Qomtmuu 

Development and Cooperation, FHimatet qf Area and Production of Principal Crept \ 
India 1968-69 (Sumntary Tables), Kovembw 1060^^ S0*57. 

<2) Agnculiural P^ces Commission, Report on Price PoHoy far RM Fpodyro^ fbr ihe 
1971-72 Sea9on,Unf6bim*pp-l^-l7. ^ 

(3) Ycfam, Soptembor 20, 2070, p, 14, 




















WEEKLY ECONOMIC INDICATORS statistics 


REtERVl RARK OP IRRIA 




(Rr in OZDffM) 



Not 0 f The gold roR o r y e i of Irruo DepArtment nro Tnlnod At Rr AS.68 par 
10 gTAinR upto Jkonary SI, 1960 And At Rr 84.SO per 10 grAow thRMAftor. 

008T OP LIVINQ INDEX: 1970-71 (Barr. 1060 ^too 


•OHEOULBD OOHBEROIAL BANKS (Rr >n rtoirr) 


1, B ab b A nd liAbiU t i R R- ■ 

(a) pRmAnd do p oRit R ' — 

(i) Vrom bAoka — 

(ii) From othRMi^. ». 

10} BonowingR from bAnla . • 

(r) Otban . • •« 

i. TfaOBR llAbilitiRR— 

(A) TimedepocitA— 

U) From bAaha 
(ii) FromothRTR.. 

(0} BorrowingR from bAaki .. 

<R) Others. 

0. A|rfr«f«t«flRpofltt (l)(a)(li)+<9)(o) 

A. BRrrRvlari from R«fRr?f Bank 
(a> AMORt oRAnoR bills And/c»r pro- 

nusRory notsa. 

(k) Others 

A. Borrowings from StAtR Bank and/or A 
notiflad Bimk and tbs Btats Qormn- 
ments. 

6. Oash. 

7. BalanoRR with Re se r T R Bank 

8. Calk ao4 balances with Ramte Bank. 

9. 8 as per oent of 8 . 

10. BaUinoR with other baaks la enrrsat 

Aooonnt. 

11, Money at call and short noties 

IS. Investments in OoTRmmRatsRoaritiea 

15. 12 as per oent of S. 

14. Advanoes-x 

(а) Loans, oash orsdits and over¬ 
drafts 

(б) Duo from banks. 

16. Inland bills purohased and dis> 

oounted .. . 

16. Foreign bills purehased and dia- 
oounted 

17. Total Bank Credit (14 (a)+lA-l-16) .. 

18. 17 as per oent of S 


MONEY SUPPLY WITH THE PUBLIO 

(Ra in erorea) 


Variation over preceding 

Juiif' 4, ___ 

1971 - * - 

Week Month Year 


For the week ended 
(Friday) 


4 0-1971 

12 6-1970 

11 61971 1 

1 

160 84 
2,602 99 
47.93 
166.64 

167.86 

2,687.61 

47.14 

160.24 

129 67 
2,264.08 

30.19 

130 07 

41.74 

8,441.77 

6.21 

46.03 

85.50 

8.423.49 

8.83 

44.73 

42.12 
8 , 024 ! 53 
6.30 
30.82 

6,134.76 
154.6S 

4,111.06 

139.28 

6,189.21 

285.28 

89 10 
65.63 

68.07 

71.21 

103.11 

182.17 

60.61 
173.45 
204 43 
377.85 
6.16 

68.08 
174.42 
, 207.29 

381.71 
6.25 

62 24 
152.06 
178.11 
330.16 
0.36 

71..34 
60.90 
1,866.88 
22.28 

68.09 

63.49 

L366.25 

22.36 

50.80 

46.78 

1,186.79 

22,87 

8,812 32 
40.35 

8,793.41 

38.31 

3,482 80 
49.42 

723.61 

721.74 

638.45 

203.71 
4,739 64 
77.20 

201.13 

4.719.82 

77.23 

170.72 

4,197.96 

1 80.90 































































































COMMERCE' ALL-INDIA HOTiP^mbE 


VISIT COCHIN 

STAY AT 

GRAND HOTEL 

M.G. ROAD 
COCHIN II 

EUROPEAN. AMERICAN jPLAN 
AND INDIAN.!HOMELY 
ATMOSPHERE. BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUMINATED LAWN AND BEST 
OF SERVICE 

Phone: 33211 Telegrtmt: 

• LIntt GRAND 

CentriHy Situiced for 
Rail Station. Air A Saa Port! 


CASINO 

COCHIN 3 , 



HOTEL 

S. INDIA 


At Cochin In Wllllnrdon Islind. vary 




Station and Airport with 32 Double- 
rooms—Ail Atr-conditloned. H. A C. 
running water. R|:||vate baths with bat^ 
Tubs and teleMme in every room*. 
Air-conditioned Restaurant and Bar, 
Our speciality is moderate Charges. 

TELEX: **CASINO*’ CNi 314 

TELEGRAM: **eASlNO** 

TfiLEPHONES: AMT. 42f7--4 Liim 


HOTEL BOMSAY 
INTeaNATfONAL 

il» Marine Drivet •eiiiiaf»l 

IMROPRANPiAN m MOST MODSRN 
HOTBIp • HOMILY AtMOSPHIRB 


Per Dlwnor and Deadag PleaaOre 

THE FLAMINGO 

(AIrcondItionad Raitaurant) 
Indian and Continancal Culahiaa. 
Talaphofia No^ IffMO (Tan llnaa). 


WEST END HOTEL 

High Grounds. Bangalore 
Ownership: M/s. Spencer & Co, Ltd. 

Opposite the Banniore Race Course 
and next to the Golf Course; 65 Bed 
Rooms ail with H{& C running water 
and Private Baths; Fans; Telephones 
and Radios; Fully licensed; Alrcondl- 
cioned Bed Rooms; AIrcondItloned 
Conference Rooms with modern 
facilities. 

Talaphona No. 25171(6 lines) 
Talifraphic addrast: WBSTTEND 
Talax: Bangalora 337 


TODAY’S RAQE 
HOTEL HERITAGE 

MODERN COMPORTS • SUPERB FOOD 
CENTRAL LOCATION 
MODERATE TARIFF 
EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT 

For room bookihgi pleasa contact 

Tha Mantfar 

HOTEL HERITAGE 

Victoria Road, iyculla. Bombay-27 
Gram: LASCALLX Phona: 37f956 

Ownid and Managad by 

VAZIFDAR BUILDERS PRVT. LTD. 


CONNEMARA HOTEL 

itnny'i Road. Mount Road. Madras 2 
Ownership : M/s. Spencer A Cg. Ltd. 

Centrally sftuatBd at Mount Road the 
main shopping centre. 95 Bed Rooms alt 
with H & C running water and Private 
Baths; Telephones; Radios and Fans. All 
Rooms Public and Private fully air- 
conditioned; Permit Room on the 
premises; Squash Court; Alrcondl- 
tfbned Conference Rooms. 

Talaphona No. MeN(7llnai) 
Talasraphic addraii: ** CONNIHARA 
Talax : Madras 406 Grada—FIva Star 



The Tourlstsr Paradise In Mysore 

anAcioua rooms with attacmed baths, dinins 

ROOM.. BAR, OVERLOOKlNd FAMOUS BRINOAVAN 
aMROCN WITH COLOURPUL IU.UMNATION8 CVEMV 
OAv, FAaunes for coNFeRCNces a 
OONyeNTIONai,CONT1NEMTAL/MOtANfaOM3N 
.. aaoiANoeucAcieai 

MOTEL nfHBHNARAJASAQAR. Mveora 

SMMenilat iaildts 4 m tk* Mtuw Mtencivc 


- nlrr^^ 

' _:;^nirnTTTTTn'’il554 




HOTEL METROPOLE 

AiNdst tha SptetxkxjTS of M.$or» 

AMQONOmOMD ROOMS, SPACKXie 
SAf^ CONTlNDilTi 
DBALLV 


MOTEL METHOPOLC. My a erS 
Km eMifWttMe «tr end me aHM 


Motet JVAT*AJitA.9P 

MARINE DRIVE, BOMBAY TM..Imim ; imih 
T aiaxiawt Ortusat Natal Hals 









VLPiS stop here 
soverp oHen I 


a—aRitfwrdwy W w . e t «BreBi»wiwdi»B BBW ly 


tOkeemoemmopatk'^mmOmrnmmii 
mmSaed nommi W m m tm bm Ie br ^ dM «Hani 
pssiMmseie&OoaAOO bm stAHur im 
«F« i eyiaeirMaMiM SAHSU CmmiIn Hb 
Wkaa«»MMai«M neRhfWMMi bM a* ««* 




wiai.» * .< 4 NwieaM i 4 



































INDIAN DYESTUFF INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Mafatlai House, Backbay Reclamation, Bombay 20 8R, 
Phone: 291199 O Telex: 011-2460 □ Grams; NAViCET 





Reg. No. MH 

COMMERCE. JUNE 26, 



DYES 

CHEMICALS 
PHARMACEUTICALS & 
NTERMEDIATES 



1UECH5TBIUBO trade MARK 


THE ATUL PRODUCTS LIMITED ATOl, VIJL EULSAR. WESTERM RAILWAY 

Member of National Safety Council 
Prevent AccWents 


VlllNmi RV HWC. j. t'. S. (UT^D.) TOR G. CiARFf>r.K .XND CO- LTD., ROAD. BOMBAY 1, OWNED BY COMMERCE (J9^ Em., ^BUSWm BY D. B. MAH- 

,’-S BiHALE or V'OMMI'RCE (193^) LTD., MANEK. MAHAL, !W, VWR NAWMAN ROAD, OFF CHDRCHOAlE, BOMBAY 20. EDO OR. VAWM^ DA<iU. 
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